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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 
(No. 355.) 

Considered in Committee. | 

(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 
(12.20.) Carrarn BETHELL (York, 
.R., Holderness), (for Mr. JENNINGS, 


Stockport), moved to leave out, in line 
11, “average attendance,” and insert “on 
the total attendance.” The hon. Mem- 
ber said that after the concession which 
the Government had made last night he 
would not press the Amendment to a 
Division. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
11, to leave out “ inaverage attendance,” 
and insert “on the total attendance.” 


VOL. CCCLY. [rnp sertEs.] 





Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. COGHILL (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme): I have upon the Paper an 
Amendment to the same effect, and I 
think the Government might make some 
concession to the denominational schools 
in this respect, especially in the case of 
schools which are largely attended by 
half-timers, I may mention one case in 
which the proposal of the Government 


| will result in a loss of 17s. 6d. per week, 


or £40 for the whole year; and I think 
that after the concessions which were 
made last night a further concession 
might be made by the Government. I 
am afraid that if some concession is not 
made it will result in the closing of 
many voluntary schools. 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sarva, Strand, West- 
minster): I must really say that it is not 
in the power of the Government to 
comply with this Amendment. The 
question is one which ‘has been under 
our careful consideration ; and we have 
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gone as far as we possibly can in order 
to meet the demands of hon. Members. 
I trust, therefore, that the Amendment 
will not be pressed. 

(12.25.) Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : 
I am afraid that the wording of :this 
clause will not carry out the intentions 
of the Government; at any rate, the 
point is one which ought to be con- 
sidered, especially in regard to half- 
timers. In the case of my own con- 
stituency—that of Preston—there are 
1,700 half-‘imers who at present pay the 
full school fee ; but they will be unable 
to earn out of the grant more than 
7s. 6d., being a loss of 2s. 6d. per head. 
What I want to know is, whether the 
Government propose to give any assist- 
ance towards making up the deficit ? 
This is a Bill which gives to the half- 
timer no advantage whatever. The loss 
to the schools in Preston by retaining 
the words “in average attendance ” 
would be £454 15s. Ido not see how 
the financial arrangements of the schools 
are to be carried on. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I do not think 
that the question into which the hon. 
Member is entering is pertinent to the 
Amendment before the Committee. 

Mr. TOMLINSON: I was only 
anxious to point ont that this state of 
circumstances may arise. 

*(12.30.) Tae VICE PRESIDENT 
or THE COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyke, 
Kent, Dartford): The point raised by the 
Amendment as to the average attendance 
is, I think, an important one; but I wish 
to point out that if the average attend- 
ance is struck out we shall have to fall 
back upon the actual attendances upon 
the books, which would make the work- 
ing of the Bill utterly impracticable. 
We cannot certainly accept any Amend- 
ment to strike out the word “average.” 
The hon. Member for Preston (Mr. 
Tomlinson) has referred to the diffi- 
culty in the case of the half-timers ; 
but I do not think it is strictly 
in order to refer to that matter now. It 
will have to be raised hereafter, and I 
think it will be better to deal with the 
question on its merits when the proper 
time arrives. 

Viscounr CRANBORNE (Lan- 
cashire, N.E., Darwen): I presume, 
after the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman, that the Government are 
not prepared to accept this Amendment, 

Mr. W. H. Smith 


{COMMONS} 
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but I think I ought to explain that the 
reason why it has been proposed is that 
an impression has got abroad that the 
grant of the Government is equivalent to 
3d. per week. It is nothing like 3d. per 
week ; it is much more like 24d. or 24d. 
But as the question of half-timers is to be 
raised later on I will not at present enter 
into the question. 

Mr. ISAACSON (Tower Hamlets, 
Stepney): As the question will come 
before the Committee later on I hope 
the Amendment will be withdrawn. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Srr G. STOKES (Cambridge Uni- 


versity): I wish to point out, in re- 
gard to average attendance, that there 
is a time of year when the attendance is 
naturally slack. If the average is taken 
upon the whole time the school is open, 
there is manifestly a temptation to the 
managers to shut up the school when 
the attendance is slack, whereas if the 
average is taken for 40 weeks it would 
be perfectly fair to all, and there would 
be no temptation to the managers to 
close a school during the time that the 
attendance is slack. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
11, after the word “attendance,” to 
insert the words “ during forty weeks 
of the school year.” —(Sir G. Stokes.) 


Question proposed, “That those word 
be there inserted.” 


*Sirn W. HART DYKE: The Govern- 
ment cannot accept this Amendment. I 
am afraid that it would lead us into a 
considerable entanglement if we were 
to insert these words. All that we 
desire is to secure the efficiency of the 
school. 


Question put, and negatived. 
*(12.36.) Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) : 


IT have now to move the omission, in lines 
12 and 13, of the words ‘not being 
an evening school.” My object in 
moving this Amendment is to bring 
evening schools within the opera- 
tion of the Bill. There has been a 
strong feeling expressed on all sides 
of the House as tothe importance of the 
school life of the children. Two years 
ago I introduced a Resolution into this 
House in favour of evening schools. My 
Motion was discussed at great length 
and with a general feeling of sympathy 
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from every part of the House. Indeed, | 
there was an unanimous feeling in favour 
of the importance of evening schools as 
continuation schools. The result of the 
present system is that numbers of 
children after school hours swarm the 
streets, and become what are called 
“street arabs.” There is nothing like 
the same state of things in any other 
country, and as we all know it is these 
street arabs who recruit the criminal 
class. The cause of that is, I think, our 
inefficient system of evening schools, 
which is very different from that 
adopted in Germany and Switzerland. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I wish to point 
out to the hon. Member that only those 
evening schools are admissible under this 
Bill which are public elementary 
schools, and that it is not competent to 
enter into an argument as to the 
general question of establishing evening 
schools. 

*Mr. S. SMITH: I willconfine myself, 
Sir, to the line which you have indicated. 
Last year there werelin attendance at the 
evening schools 64,000 children; of 
these 51,000 were qualified by attend- 
ance for examination, and there was an 
average attendance of 43,000, as against 
4,800,000 on the register for day schools, 
or scarcely 1 per cent. Ten shillings per 
head on 43,000 is only £21,500; but all 
we ask for is 5s. per head, which will cost 
a trifle over £10,000. Taking into con- 
sideration thatthe Government yesterday 
accepted Amendments which involve an 
additional cost of £200,000 or £300,000, 
I do not think they ought to object 
to this additional £10,000 for a most 
important and valuable work. Evening 
schools are conducted under very great 
difficulties ; it is most difficult to keep 
them up, and, without a grant, it will be 
impossible for them to make both ends 
meet. Under these circumstances, I do 
not think that a special grant ought to 
be grudged. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, lines 
12 and 13, to leave out the words “ (not 
being an evening school),.”—(Mr. Samuel 
Smith.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
‘(mot being an evening school)’ stand 
part of the Clause.” 


*(12.40.) Sia W. HART DYKE: I 
think it must be perfectly obvious, after 
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that it is altogether hopeless to ask 
the Government to extend the provisions 
of the Bill to evening schools. It is a 
most important point, indeed, as to 
whether the Amendment is in order; 
but I presume that it may be regarded 
as regular, seeing that we include 
scholars in certain standards who attend 
evening schools. At the same time, I 
would ask the Committee to deal with 
the Amendment at once, and pass on to 
other Amendments which are really 
more important. I will not weary the 
Committee by going into the various 
grants which have been given to 
evening schools, but I will remind them 
that we are imposing heavy burdens for 
the purpose of encouraging elementary 
schools ; and when the hon. Gentleman 
pleads for continuation schools, I can only 
assure him that when I submit the 
Education Estimates he will find that 
under the new Code we are making 
giant strides in this direction. Her 
Majesty’s Government have made con- 
cessions which involve a large expendi- 
ture of money, in order to meet the 
demands which hon. Members have 
made, but I think it is somewhat hard 
that, having made these concessions, we 
should be pressed over and over again 
to make more. I hope that we shall be 
allowed to proceed to matters that are 
more intimately connected with the 
provisions of the Bill. 

(12.43.) Mr. A. DYKE ACLAND 
(York, W.R., Rotherham): The right 
hon. Gentleman expresses a wish that 
we should pass at once to the next part 
of the Bill, but I think we ought to be 
allowed to plead the cause of evening 
schools. We are now, in reality, imposing 
a barrier against the use of night schools, 
because for the first time we are re- 
quiring that a fee shall be paid. Taking 
into account the small number of 
children we have hitherto been able to 
draw into evening schools, I think this is 
@ question which deserves serious con- 
sideration, especially if evening schools 
are to flourish as they ought to flourish. 

*Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.): I am unwilling to retard 
the progress of this Bill, but I think this 
is an important matter which deserves 
serious consideration. The Vice Presi- 


dent of the Council says that the Govern- 
ment are making gigantic strides in the 





the discussion which we have hadalready, 


direction of assisting evening schools. 
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*Sir W. HART DYKE: What I said 
was that when the Education Estimates 
are brought forward it will be seen that 
the evening school question is making 
giant strides. 

*Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN: Iam 
very glad to hear it, and I think the 
admission shows what a very deserving 
class these schools are. My own opinion 
is that nothing has done more good than 
the evening schools. But what I wish 
to draw attention to is the result which 
was arrived at yesterday, in changing 
the age to which education is to extend 
from 14 to 15. We are grateful to 
the right hon. Gentleman for having 
made that concession. But it is quite 
clear that in most cases it is impossible 
for children after the age of 14 to attend 
any but evening schools, for the simple 
reason that they are at work during the 
day. The amount now asked for is 
really very small—only £10,000—and I 
trust that the Government, seeing the 
importance of the matter, will con- 
cede it. 

*(12.48.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: I quite 
understand and appreciate the sympathy 
which hon. Gentlemen feel in regard to 
the encouragement of night schools, but, 
at the same time, I wish to point out 


{COMMONS} 





that there is a limit beyond which the | 


Government cannot go. We find it im- 
possible to contribute out of the Imperial 
Exchequer more money than has already 
been appropriated, and the argument 
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stances the attendance of a child at a 
night school is madecompulsory. Ifthe 
Government insist upon resisting this 
Amendment I hope my hon. Friend will 
allow us to make our protest at once, so 
that we may proceed with the other 
provisions ‘of the Bill. I warn the 
Government that the time will come 
when they will have to do this. It is 
one of the inevitable consequences of 
having taken the first step. The time 
cannot be long delayed. 

*Mr. 8S. SMITH: Iam quite ready to 
accept the suggestion of the First Lord 
of the Treasury that there should be a 
limit put upon the age, and that the age 
of 18 should be fixed. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I made no such 
suggestion. 

*Mr. S. SMITH : The suggestion of the 
right hon. Gentleman was that young 
men who were earning a living might 
avail themselves of the privilege. That 
is not my object. My object is to get 
children of 11 and 12, who have reached 
the standard which enables them to 
leave the day schools, to enter the night 
schools in order to continue their educa- 
tion. 


#(12.55.) Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, 


8 


| Crewe): I desire to say a word in sup- 


port of the Amendment, namely, that 


| until evening schools are made compul- 


sory we ought to do something to en- 


courage the children toattend them. So 


that as concessions have been made | 


more concessions ought to be made 
only indicates how extremely unwise it 
is for the Government to have made any 
concessions at all. For my own part, 
I think it is unreasonable to ask the 
State to pay the fees of boys and young 
men who are earning money, and are in 
a position to pay for their own education. 
We cannot accept the Amendment, but 
must adhere to the concessions which 
have already been made. 


many children after leaving school forget 
what they have learnt, that we should get 
far better value for the money we are 
spending if we go a little further and 


'make evening elementary schools also 


(12.50.) ‘Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, | 
Brightside) : I gather from the remarks | 


of the right hon. Gentleman that if we 
press for further concessions the Govern- 
ment will drop the Bill. I have no desire, 
nor have my hon, Friends, to press the Go- 
vernment unduly ; but really when the 
right hon. Gentleman says, ‘‘ We cannot 
afford,” and that “ our financial resources 
allow us to go no further,” I wish to re- 
mind him that under certain circum- 


free, and thus induce children to con- 
tinue their education. 

Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS 
(Glamorgan, 8.) supported the Amend- 
ment; but the hon. Member’s remarks, 
owing to loud calls for a Division were 
inaudible. 

*Mr. DIXON (Birmingham, Edg- 
baston): I am extremely anxious for 
the maintenance ofevening schools, but I 


cannot support the Amendment, because 


I think that the Government have gone 
as far as they can be expected to go, and 
that it is unwise to ask them to incur 


additional expenditure. 


*Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, 8.E., Eccles) : 
I think there is some misapprehen- 


‘sion as to the amount of money in- 


' volved. 


The entire cost would be 
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somewhere about £2,500, and I would 


ask if it is worth while for such a sum | 


to prevent children who have left school 
at an early age from trying to keep up 
their education for a short time longer. 


Sm H. ROSCOE (Manchester, S.): 
The szm involved is extremely small, 
but the amount of good it may do is 


{Jury 1, 1891} 
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shall be rendered to the local education 
authorities, and that copies of those 
accounts may be had by any persons 
interested in the schools. The third 
condition is one which is also embodied 
in several Amendments which appear 
upon the Paper. The first of these 
Amendments is that which appears in 
the name of the hon. Member for Somer: 





very great. We all know the enor- 
mous advantaze it is for children to | 
continue their education after they leave 
school at an early age, especially where | 
technical instruction is concerned. The | 
cost is an extremely small matter, but | 
the question itself is a most important 
one, and I trust the Government will 
re-consider their decision. 


(1.0.) The Committee divided :—Ayes 
99; Noes 61.—(Div. List, No. 314.) 


*(1.10.) Mr. TALBOT (Oxford Uni- 
versity): I beg to move the Amendment 
standing in my name, which is intended 
to make it clear that managers of schools 
are free to take or to refuse the fee 
grant, I believe it will meet with no ob- 
jection from my right hon. Friend. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
13, after “evening school,” to insert 
“the managers of which are willing to 
receive the same and.” —(Mr. Talbot.) 


*Sir W. HART DYKE: I think there 
can be no doubt that if Sections 1 and 2 
are accurately read and understood they 
will be found to cover the objection of 
this Amendment. But I can see no 
possible objection to the proposal, espe- 

cially as the insertion of the words pro- 
posed by my hon. Friend will more clearly 
emphasise our meaning. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. T. ELLIS (Merionethshire) : 


now beg to move the Amendment stand- 
ing in my name, namely, to insert after the 
word “to,” in line 14, the words “ man- 
agement and.” The three chief points 
to which I wish to call attention are 
these: First of all, the audit of accounts. 
The hon. Members for Rotherham and 
Staffordshire have Amendments relating 
to an independent audit of accounts 
preceding the free grant. But I have 
no doubt the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council will 
accept my Amendment. The next 


point is that the accounts of the schools 


setshire (Mr. Hobhouse), and the words 

of that Amendment have pretty much 
the same effect as mine, namely, that in 
cases where the fee grant exceeds the 
| present fees of the schools the surplus 
shall be used to promote increased 
efficiency. I think it would be scan- 
dalous if some restrictions were not laid 
down to insure that the expenditure of 
the surplus money should be devoted to 
increasing the efficiency of the schools, 
because there can be no doubt whatever 
that increased efficiency is needed. This 
has been admitted over and over again 
by hon. and right hon. Gentlemen on 
the opposite side of the House. I think I 
have on these three points made out my 
case, and I hope the Amendment will be 
accepted by the Committee. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1,line 14, 
after the word “to,” to insert the words 
“management and.’—(Mr. 7’. Ellis.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. Member and the Committee 
that if this Amendment is accepted if 
will have the effect of shutting out the 
other Amendments on the Paper raising 
questions as to management. 

*(1.17.) Sm W. HART DYKE: Tam not 
prepared to accept the words proposed by 
the hon. Member, and as you, Sir, have 
indicated the position in which the Com- 
mittee will be left should this Amend- 
ment be accepted, I do not think it 
necessary to argue the different points 
that may be urged on the questions 
involved. I would merely point out 
that this is a Bill for the relief of the 
parents from the payment of school fees, 
and I do not at the present moment 
propose further to discuss the merits of 
this question beyond pointing out that, 
if accepted, it will shut out a further 
Amendment enabling the surplus _be- 
yond the present fees to be devoted to 
increasing the efficiency of the schools. 
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Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS: I would 
point out to the Committee that if the 
words ‘‘as to fees” were omitted the 
difficulty might be met. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) : I hope the hon. Mem- 
ber will not press his Amendment, 
because if he does the other Amend- 
ments, as I understand your ruling, Mr. 
Courtney, may be prevented from being 
put. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council desired 
that this Amendment should not be 
pressed, because it would shut out 
another Amendment, by which the effi- 
ciency of the schools would be promoted 
by the application of any surplus over 
and above the present fees. We hail 
that remark of the right hon. Gentleman 
because we regard it as an indication 
that he will at least give his serious 
consideration to that proposal. I hope, 
therefore, that my hon. Friend will not 
press his Amendment. 

*(1.20). Mr. G.OSBORNE MORGAN : 
Ishould like to obtain from the Chairman 
some definite ruling as to whether it 
will be competent to hon. Members to 
move the further Amendments upon the 
Paper if this Amendment should be 

ed to? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I thought I had 
already explained my view upon the 
matter with sufficient clearness. I had 
pointed out that if this Amendment were 
carried it would have the effect of pre- 
venting the discussion of other Amend- 
ments which are upon the Paper. 

Mr. T. ELLIS: Under the circum- 
stances, I will ask leave of the Com- 
mittee to withdraw my Amendment. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The question is 
that leave be given to withdraw this 
Amendment. [Cries of “No!” 

*Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somersetshire) : 
If hon. Members opposite refuse to allow 
the Amendment to be withdrawn it will, 
under the Chairman’s ruling, become 
necessary to discuss all the points in- 
volved in this Amendment, and those 
which may be shut out by its adoption. 
It certainly is somewhat inconvenient 
that upon words of this general character 
we should be compelled to discuss the 
questions raised by two or three other 
Amendments 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I hope I may be 
allowed to appeal to hon. Members 
opposite to allow this Amendment to be 
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withdrawn. Of course, if they insist on 
this Amendment being put, we shall feel 
bound to raise the whole question 
arising upon it and the other Amend- 
ments which it is intended subsequently 
to introduce. Do the Government in- 
tend to shut out the discussion of the 
other Amendments ? 


*Sin W. HART DYKE: I understand 
that hon. Members are desirous of 
arguing the points arising on the other 
Amendments, and I think, therefore, it 
would be well if this Amendment were 
allowed to be withdrawn. 


Sir L. PLAYFAIR (Leeds, S.): As I 
understand the matter, if hon. Members 
opposite persist in forcing on this Amend- 
ment, it will involve the shutting out of 
all the subsequent Amendments which 
involve the question of management, 
consequently it will be necessary for us 
to enter into a general discussion of the 
whole question of management on this 
Amendment. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I understand 
that you, Mr. Courtney, hold that the 
Amendment before the Committee if 
carried will supersede the other Amend- 
ments relating to the same subject. I 
think, therefore, it would be advisable 
if this Amendment were allowed to be 
withdrawn. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I think that upon 
the whole that will be the better course. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
(1.25.) Mr. JENNINGS (Stockport): I 


have now to move the Amendment I 
have placed upon the Paper. I think 
the Committee will see the desirability 
of accepting this proposal, as it is 
inevitable that unless the principle it 
asserts is adopted, the half-timers in 
the schools will be placed at great dis- 
advantage. 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 15, after ‘* Act,’’ to insert, 
‘‘ Where there are children attending school 
only half time, the average attendance of such 
children shall, for claiming the fee grant, be 
calculated in the same manner as for the 
ordinary grant, that isto say, an attendance of 
two consecutive hours by a half-time scholar 
shall be reckoned as an attendance and a 
half.”—(Mr. Jennings.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Sir W. HART DYKE: I may inform 
the hon. Member that it is my intention 
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at a later stage to introduce a clause 
which will place the half-timers on the 
same basis in regard to the fee grant 
as that upon which they stand in regard 
to the ordinary annual grant. Undoubt- 
edly as the Bill now stands my hon. 
Friend has hit a blot. Iadmit that fully, 
but my Amendment will, I think, be 
found to answer the object the hon. 
Member has in view. 

Viscount CRANBORNE : I desire 
to express my thanks to the right 
hon. Geutleman for the Amendment 
he has indicated, because this half- 
time question is one of great im- 
portance to the schools of the North 
of England. After this concession 
ican hardly ask the Government to do 
more; still I hope they will consider 
the question with the view of carrying 
the principle a little further. The half- 
time schools in the North are as efficient 
as the full-time schools, and though the 
children attend only a part of the day, the 
results achieved are as good as those 
obtained in the full-time schools. If the 
average attendance is calculated on 
the number of days the school is 
opened, instead of on the times of 
meeting, the halftime schools will be 
placed in the same position as those of 
full time. As the Bill stands, and 
allowing for the concession just made 
by the right hon. Gentleman, the half- 
time schools will sustain heavy loss, and 
even if they are treated as full-time 
schools, which on all rational grounds 
ought to be the case, they will still 
suffer an appreciable loss. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I understand 
from the remarks made by the First 
Lord of the Treasury a short time 
previously, that the Government have 
made up their minds that they cannot 
consent to any further extension of the 
grant, but practically this Amendment 
involves a large extension of the grant 
to the half-time schools, in the North of 
England chiefly, schools which are the 
worst supported and the worst staffed 
in England, and at which the children 
pay most extravagantly. I cannot, in 
the circumstances, join in pressing this 
demand on the Government. 

Mr. TOMLINSON: I must protest 
against the remarks made by the right 
hon. Gentleman in reference to the half- 
time schools in the north. They are by 
no means the worst schools in England ; 
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many of them are excellent schools, and 
produce good results. 


Mr. JENNINGS: I think the ex- 
planation offered by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Vice President of the Council 
is perfectly satisfactory, and in order to 
give him the opportunity of bringing 
forward the Amendment he has indi- 
cated I ask leave to withdraw my 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*(1.33.) Mr. HOBHOUSE: I beg to 
move the Amendment which appears 
on the Paper in my name. Its object 
is a very simple one, but, at the 
same time, it is of considerable im- 
portance. It is to secure in all cases 
the appropriation of the surplus 
which will exist in many schools, 
when the fee grant is paid, to proper 
educational purposes, and especially to 
ensure the advancement of education 
under the New Code in the voluntary 
schools of the country. This Bill, on 
the face of it, does very little directly 
to advance education, although, no doubt, 
indirectly it may do a great deal. 
Many of us would be better satisfied 
with the measure if it bore on the face 
of it some provision securing greater 
efficiency in return for the benefits con- 
ferred by the grant. In many of the 
schools there will be a large surplus. 
There will be a sum amounting to some- 
thing like 5s. or 6s. per head in the 
cheapest schools of the country, and I 
am informed that in the county I 
have the honour to represent the 
average amount of surplus will be 
4s. per head. What is to become 
of all this money? Surely it is a 
matter for the earnest consideration 
of this House how we are to expend it. 
Ought we not to make sure that in grant- 
ing so large an amount we are really 
securing the permanent advancement of 
efficient education? This question was 
raised by several speakers on the Second 
Reading of the Bill, and I listened with 
great attention to what was said by the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Vice President 
of the Council, on this subject. I do 
not think that what he said was a com- 
plete answer to the arguments advanced. 
He told us it had been said that in some 
cases, such as those of the Welsh schools, 
the managers might even put some of 
the surplus into their own pockets, and 
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he met that argument effectively by 
referring the House to the 20th Section 
of the Act, 1876, under which it was 
quite clear that no portion of this fee 
grant would be allowed to go into the 
managers’ pockets. That is true. But, 
nevertheless, I think there is great 
danger in the case of those schools 
which are being starved at the present 
moment, that the surplus will go into 
the pockets of the subscribers or into 
the pockets of the ratepayers. No doubt 
the subscribers will be very much in- 
duced, by the windfall coming to the 
managers under this Bill, to slacken their 
subscriptions,and in many parishes where 
School Boards are conducted on economi- 
cal principles the ratepayers will insist 
on the reduction of the rates in considera- 
tion of the increased grant, and thus one 
of the results will be that the poorer 
schools, both Board and voluntary, will 
continue to be half-starved at the expense 
of efficiency. We were further told by 
the right hon. Gentleman that the 
requirements of the New Code are such 
that the whole of the surplus will be 
absorbed. I quite admit that where the 
School Board or managers are anxious to 
do their duty and to increase the efficiency 
of the schools up to the full extent of 
the resources that will be thecase. But 
even there I should be glad to have the 
provision I now propose, in order to 
make it perfectly clear to the sub- 
scribers and the ratepayers that this is 
what they are bound to do. As the 
Bill at present stands, however, there 
is no ‘security, there is not even an 
indication of the way in which the 
surplus grant is to be expended. I 
cannot help thinking that if we are to 
secure the whole of this money as an 
additional educational fund throughout 
the country, we ought to have some pro- 
vision like that of my Amendment on 
the face of the Bill. I wish also to say 
a word or two as to the special ad- 
vantages that will be derived from this 
provision by the voluntary schools. The 
existence of those schools depends on 
their keeping up a liberal amount of 
subscriptions. And I think it a most 
short-sighted policy for the friends of 
voluntary schools to look merely at the 
relief which will be afforded to sub- 
scribers by this Bill, and not to 
consider the position in which those 
schools will be put in the future if the 
Mr. Hobhouse 
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subscribers are induced by the new 
grant to slacken their subscriptions. 
My own county of Somerset stands in a 
peculiarly favourable position in this 
respect. Our fees average about 6s. per 
head, and our subscriptions nearly 13s. 
per head, and Iam bound to state that 
some of my friends think the subscrip- 
tions so high that they might be reduced 
without danger to the schools. I do not’ 
think so myself. ‘There are other parts 
of the country in which a different state 
of things prevails, and where the subscrip- 
tions only amount to 3s., 5s., 6s., 7s., or 
8s. per head. I cannot help thinking that 
if my Amendment is not accepted the 
subscribers generally throughout the 
country will be tempted to diminish their 
exertions, so that their schools will ulti- 
mately be placed in a very perilous posi- 
tion. A provision of this kind will 
strengthen the hands of the good 
managers and force the hands of the bad 
managers of the voluntary schools, 
especially in the rural districts, and thus 
secure what must be one of the main 
objects of the Education Department. 
As to the special form of my clause, 
that is a comparatively immaterial matter. 
It provides that the surplus shall be 
spent in the advancement of education, 
and the improvement of the schools, and 
I am quite sure that that is an object 
which is desired by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. The main objects of the new 
expenditure will be the improvement of 
the schools, the provision of special 
apparatus, the increase of the staff, and 
the furnishing of means for technical 
instruction. I wish to point out to the 
right hon. Gentleman that this is a 
critical moment in the history of ele- 
mentary education. The right hon. 
Gentleman knows what a wonderful 
effect was produced by the optional clause 
in an Act of Parliament inserted last 
year by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Rotherham, and that under that clause 
of the Local Taxation Act an im- 
mense sum has been voted for the 
promotion of the objects which, I believe, 
will confer the greatest benefit upon the 
country. Great difficulties still exist in 
carrying out a proper system of tech- 
nical education, owing to the want of a 
proper foundation being laid in the ele- 
mentary schools of the country districts. 
I believe that the adoption of my 
Amendment might result in much being 
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done to supply this deficiency. In con- 
clusion, I would call attention to the 
elasticity of my Amendment. Where 
the schools are already so efficient 
that not much more expenditure is 
required, there will be no necessity 
for the appropriation of the surplus. We 
have heard of schools in Birmingham 
which are supposed to be absolutely 
efficient. Ido not know whether that 
is so or not, but if there are cases in which 
the extra money cannot be usefully ex- 
pended, the Education Department will 
have power to release such schools from 
the operation of the clause. Again, where 
it is desirable to expend money in 
objects not specificaliy mentioned in the 
clause, or in new objects, the Education 
Department will have power to sanction 
the appropriation of money to such pur- 
poses. I confidently recommend my 
Amendment to the House, as tending 
to maintain the school resources and to 
keep the managers up to the mark, while 
it will indirectly in the future do mach 
towards helping to maintain the voluntary 
school system of the country. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 15, after “Act ”’ to insert,‘ Pro- 
vided that in the case of any school ‘where the 
fee grant exceeds the amount received in fees 
during the school year ended last before the 
firstday of January, one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-one, an annual sum equal to such 
excess shall (unless the Education Department 
certify that such expenditure is not necessary 
or expedient), be expended by the School 
Board or managers of such school in one or 
more of the ways following (that is to say) : on 
rebuilding, enlargement, or improvement of 
the school buildings, the provision of school 
books, plant, and apparatus, the payment of 
additional staff or of special teachers for 
drawing, cookery, laundry work, science, drill, 
or manual instruction, or for any other proper 
educational purpose from time to time sanc- 
tioned by the Education Department.’’—(Mr. 
Hobhouse.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*(1.46.) Mr. GIBBS (London) : I have 
listened withgreat attention to the speech 
of the Mover of this Amendment, but I 
cannot say it has removed in any degree 
my objections to it, I regard it as 
superfluous because, as far as I can 
understand, its object is met in another 
way, and [ also regard it as vexatious, 
because it forces the Education Depart- 
ment to enter into the consideration of 
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it might well be relieved. All the Educa- 
tion Department ought to do is to look 
at the general efficiency of the Educa- 
tion Department over which it presides. 
Its main care is to see that the educa- 
tional expenditure is properly and effi- 
ciently applied. The duty of seeing whe- 
ther schools are properly administered 
lies upon the Inspectors, and it would 
be absurd to require the Education 
Department to consider every small 
surplus in order to see what ought to be 
done with it. The great consideration 
that seems to move hon. Gentlemen 
opposite is the fear lest ary money should 
go back into the pockets of the sub- 
scribers. Why should it not? What 
evil have the subscribers done that the 
beneficence they have shown should be 
converted into what medizval Sovereigns 
call a benevolence—that is to say, a 
voluntary tax which they must pay? Why 
do the subscribers to the voluntary schools 
tax themselves. They do this for three 
reasons—first, to increase the efliciency 
of the education given ; next, to lighteu 
the burden falling upon the poor; and, 
thirdly, to secure that efficient education 
shall also be a religious education. Who 
are they who have done this? They are 
not a definite or permanent body which 
can be perpetually taxed. The mover of 
the Amendment said the whole incomes 
of the schools ought to be appropriated 
to education. But what is the income of 
the schools? It is a thing on which you 
cannot count. It is in part the con- 
tribution of the shifting body of sub- 
scribers which is here to-day and gone 
to-morrow. Why are we to say they 
should be continually taxed by the 
operation of law? They have willingly 
taxed themselves, and will continue to 
do so. Ido not at all disagree with the 
hon. Gentleman opposite when he con- 
tends that any surplus there may be 
should be devoted to the purposes of 
education ; but, first of all, it must be a 
surplus onthe real income. Those who 
have hitherto contributed to voluntary 
schools will not wish to be relieved until 
the education provided in those schools 
is efficient ; but when the education is 
efficient, why should they continue to 
provide unnecessary funds? I have 
no doubt that hon. Members on the 
other side of the House rather wish 
to get rid of voluntary schools, because 
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Boards. I detest School Boards and 
all their works if they are to supplant 
the voluntary schools. If the latter are 
inefficient, then I would welcome School 
Boards, because the people must be 
properly educated. What they ought 
to do is to give liberally to relieve the 
poor from that which presses hardly 
upon them, and to take care that the 
means of education are as efficient as 
possible, the schoolhouses good, the 
attendance sufficient, and the teachers 
what they ought to be. Any arbitrary 
attempt to put the hands of Parliament 
on these surpluses would tend to 
diminish the money that will be available 
for education. I should like to tell the 
Committee how this Amendment will 
affect the two parishes in Hertfordshire 
with which I am connected. In the 
parish of Aldenham the fees are for one 
child 3d., for two children 3d., and 2d. 
each for three or more. The average, 
therefore, is 2}d., so that they would be 
in the happy position of profiting by the 
10s. grant. ‘he schoolhouses, five in 
number, are very good. They have an 
endowment of £100 from the Platt 
Charity a year, of which £30 a year is 
put aside for the maintenance of the 
buildings. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : 
£70 19s. 11d. 

*Mr. GIBBS: And the subscription 
about £100. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: £38 5s. 

*Mr. GIBBS: I think I ought to know 
the amount. They were about £100. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The hon. Member 
does not seem to have before him the 
right figures. According to the last 
published return, the subscriptions were 
£38 5s.; the pence, £70 19s. ; and there 
was an endowment of £76. 

*Mr. GIBBS: I still maintain that the 
subscriptions last year were £101. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The return from 
which I quoted applied to the year 
before Jast. 

*Mr. GIBBS: Last year the subscrip- 
tions amounted to £101. The Govern- 
ment grant in the last three years has 
been £251, £262, and £280, and it 
seems to show that the schools are 
maintained in an efficient state. The aver- 
age number on the books is 390; and 
the fees average 9s. 2d. for 44 weeks’ 
schooling. The small surplus which the 
fee grant will give the managers ought 
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to be left to them to spend in the way 
they think best for the education of the 
parish, and I do not see why they should 
not, if they wish, economise one year and 
use the surplus another year. The cir- 
cumstances are about the same in an ad- 
joining parish. [Cries of “Name!”] I 
will not give the name, and then I can- 
not be contradicted. The school pence in 
the parish last year amounted to £59, 
the subscriptions to £50 17s., and the 
fee grant will be £62 10s. Therefore in 
this parish the surplus will be £2 10s. 
when the new grant is substituted for 
fees ; and the managers will have to sit 
solemnly to determine what is to be 
done with this surplus if the Amend- 
ment is carried. I will not say anything 
now about the religious difficulty except 
to remark that in this parish no such 
difficulty at all has arisen as to the Con- 
science Clause 
Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 

*Mr. GIBBS: I apologise for trans- 
gressing the rules. I will say no more 
onthe point. I hope Parliament will not 
enter into these details, but will leave 
managers to do what they deem to be best 
in the interest of education. The less 
interference we have in these small 
matters the better it will be for 
the schools. I thank the House for 
extending to me that indulgence it 
always accords to new Members. 

*(2.5.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: I wish to 
make an appeal to the Committee. It 
would be inconvenient and quite 
opposed to the plan of the Bill to 
introduce this Amendment into the 
clause. I recognise the full right of 
the House to consider the main question 
raised, which I understand to be the 
application of any surplus for the benefit 
ofa school, and to secure that the schools 
shall be really efficient. I think it will 
be more convenient to consider that 
question on the subsequent proposals 
of the right hon. Members for Leeds 
and the Brightside Division of 
Sheffield. The present Amendment is 
encumbered with details which would 
make it difficult to carry out; and it 
would, therefore, be better to consider 
the question on the later Amendments. 

(2.7.) Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lanca- 
shire): I wish to join in the request to 
the hon. Member to withdraw the 
present Amendment, reserving his 
right, if he thinks fit, to bring up a 
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new clause on the subject. I must, 
however, protest against a doctrine that 
has just been laid down by the hon. 
Member for the City of London. I can- 
not conceive any argument more disas- 
trous to voluntary schools than the 
argument that the Bill is a Bill for the 
relief of subscribers. It is not for that 
reason that the Bill has been accepted 
by the House. The supporters of 
voluntary schools are prepared not to 
diminish, but to increase, their subscrip- 
tions, and it is not likely the taxpayers 
of this country will consent to pay 
£2,000,000 a year simply to relieve the 
supporters of voluntary schools of the 
necessity of continuing their subscrip- 
tions. I do hope that it will not be 
thrown in our faces that the supporters 
of voluntary schools accept the Bill as 
one of relief to themselves. That, 1 
think,: is a most unhapy argument. 


*Mr. HOBHOUSE: A strong appeal 
has been made to me, but I think I 
have a right to complain of the manner 
in which I have been treated. This is 
the first speech I have made on the Bill, 
and, as I was anxious to economise the 
time of the Government, I put my 
arguments as briefly as possible. Several 
weeks ago I laid the matter before the 
Vice President of the Council, who, I 
understood, agreed to consider the 
matter, yet I am to have no explanation 
of the views of the Government. No in- 
dication is given whether the Government 
intend to accept or reject the principle 
embodied in the clause, and we do not 
know when the matter can be again 
discussed. 


*Sir W. HART DYKE: The hon. 
Gentleman has made an appeal to me. 
When he showed me the Amendment 
some time ago, I made a careful note of 
the arguments he advanced in support 
of it. I did not, however, give any 
pledge, but only said that the subject 
was a fair one for discussion. I was 
prepared to go minutely into the point; 
but the leader of the House, in the interest 
of the progress of the Bill, intervened 
and shut out any further remarks I 
might have made. The question, how- 
ever, will be more fully discussed on 
subsequent Amendments. I may say I 
am not prepared to accept this Amend- 
ment, 
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*Mr. W. H. SMITH: As I said 
just now, the Government recognise 
it is only reasonable that the House 
should have an opportunity of discussing 
this question, and that can be done best 
on the Amendments of the right hon. 
Gentlemen the Members for Leeds and 
Sheffield. 

*Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
I appeal to my hon. Friend to with- 
draw his Amendment. The matter is 
too complex to be discussed at this 
stage, and my hon. Friend will not be 
placed at any disadvantage by adopt- 
ing this course, and bringing up his 
Amendment as an alternative new clause, 
to be discussed with others on the Paper. 
*Mr. HOBHOUSE: In deference to 
the right hon. Gentleman, I ask leave to 
withdraw the Amendment. At the same 
time, I think the Government ought to 
have replied to me on the subject. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


(2.15.) Mr. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.) : 
I wish to move the Amendment which 
stands in my name. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The words at the beginning of the 
Amendment, “for these and all other 
purposes,” are quite inadmissible. The 
Amendment must be restricted to the 
purposes of this Bill. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: I will adopt your 
suggestion, Sir, and substitute the words 
“for any purposes connected with this 
Bill and other Educational Acts.” 

Tne CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Very well, Sir, I 
will alter the words so as to run “for 
the purposes of this Bill.” My object is 
to equalise the fees payable throughout 
a child’s educational life, and to enable 
the managers of both voluntary and 
Board schools in which fees are payable 
to charge the same fee for infants as 
they can for more advanced pupils. Let 
me give one case as an illustration. 
There is a school with three departments. 
For the infants 3d. a week is now charged, 
for the juniors 4d., and for the seniors 
6d. Under this Bill the infants will be 
educated free, the juniors will have 
to pay ld., and the seniors 3d.; but I 
want to enable the managers, if they 
think fit, to make a uniform charge in all 
departments. I desire to take away all 
inducement to parents to withdraw their 
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children from school in consequence of 
the fees being increased as they grow 
older. These higher fees ought not to 
be imposed at the time the child becomes 
more costly to feed and clothe, and, 
therefore, I would give the school 
mauagers the power to charge a uniform 
fee in all classes. This question affects 
Board and voluntary schools alike, and I 
trust the Government will accept the 
Amendment. 


Elementary 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 15, after “‘ Act,”’ to insert ‘‘ and 
for the purposes of this Act any public elemen- 
tary school in which there is more than one de- 
partment may, at the option of the managers of 
said school, mean an ‘elementary school,’ not- 
withstanding the definition given in Clause one 
of ‘The Education Act, 1870,’ whereby each 
separate department of a school is defined as an 
‘elementary school.’ ’’—( Mr. Sinclair.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*(2.20.) Sm W. HART DYKE: I 
think I can shortly show my hon. Friend 
that the object he has in view can be 
attained under the Bill as at present 
framed. I fear that an answer I gave 
recently to a question as to how fara 
department can be considered a school in 
itself ‘has induced him to propose this 
Amendment, but I may point out to him 
that it is the practice of the Education 
Department to deal with the income of 
a school as a whole, and therefore it will 
be quite possible for managers to equalise 
the fees. I do not, at the same time, 
think that advisable, because the Bill is 
founded on the principle of the relative 
payment of fees, and maintaining the 
relative position of fees in each depart- 
ment. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Do I understand 
that if this Amendment is withdrawn it 
will be possible under the Bill to equalise 
the fees? I will nct go into the question 
whether it is advisable. 

*Sr W. HART DYKE: Certainly. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: That being the case, 
I have no wish to press the Amend- 
ment. 

*Sm W. HART DYKE: The Bill will 
not prevent the equalisation of fees, but 
it discourages the adoption of such a 
course. 

Mr.SINCLAIR: On the understanding 
that it will be possible for the managers 
of such a school as I have referred to to 
charge an all-round fee, instead of differ- 

Mr. Sinclair 
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entiating the charges, I withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
(2.25.) 

*(2.47.) Mr. SUMMERS (Hudders- 
field) rose to move— 

In page 1, line 15, at the end, to insert 
‘*Provided that no religious catechism or 
religious formulary which is distinctive of any 
particular denomination shall be taught in any 
school receiving the fee grant.” 

Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid): I 
rise toorder. I notice that this Amend- 
ment would strike out of the operations 
of the Bill 14,784 schools. The total 
number of schools dealt with is 19,498. 
Consequently, if the Amendment is 
passed, it will strike out approximately 
three-fourths of the whole of the schools 
dealt with. I submit that such an 
Amendment is in contravention of the 
Resolution on which the Bill is founded. 


Toe CHAIRMAN: That is not a point 
of order. It is entirely in the discretion 
of the Committee. 


*Mr. SUMMERS: I think it right to 
avail myself of this opportunity of raising 
a protest against the sectarian character 
of much of the education given in our 
public elementary schools. This Amend- 
ment is taken verbatim, so far at any 
rate as the first part of it is concerned, 
from Section 14 of the Act of 1870, 
which is known as the Cowper-Temple 
Clause. That section reads as follows :— 

‘¢ Every school provided by a School Board 
shall be conducted under the control and 
management of such Board in accordance with 
the following regulations :— 

“«(1.) The school shall be a public elementary 
school within the meaning of this Act. 

‘¢(2.) No religious catechism or religious 
formulary which is distinctive of any particular 
denomination shall be taught in the school.” 
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This, then, is the present law in School 
Board schools, and what I propose is to 
put denominational schools and School 
Board schools on a footing of equality 
so far as the teaching of a distinctive 
religious catechism or formulary is con- 
cerned. In other words, I propose to 
make it illegal to teach during the school 
hours any religious catechism or any 
religious formulary which is distinctive 
of any particular denomination. What is 
the ground upon which I base my con- 
tention? It is that by this Bill you are 
materially altering the character of the 
so-called voluntary schools. When 
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this Bill is passed you may call 
these schools, if you like, denomina- 
tional schools, but you will have no 
right whatever to call them voluntary 
schools. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford (Mr. 
Talbot) appeared, the other night, to 
think that anyone who uttered such a 
sentiment as this must be either a plat- 
form agitator or a partisan orator. Is 
the hon. Gentleman aware who is the 
author of that opinion? Does he know 
that it dates back to the year 1876, and 
that the author is no other person than 
the noble Marquess the Member for 
Rossendale (the Marquess of Har- 
tington)? Speaking on the consideration 
of Lord Sandon’s Bill in 1876, the noble 
Marquess said that the clause releasing 
managers from the obligation to meet 
the Parliamentary Grant with an equal 
local income— 

‘* Altogether abandons the principle hitherto 
adopted by Parliament, that assistance should 
be given to denominational schools only in pro- 
portion to the voluntary contributions. It is 
now no longer a necessary condition that 
voluntary support should be given. In fact, the 
word ‘ voluntary ’ ought in this matter now to 
disappear altogether. They are denomina- 
tional schools, but they are not voluntary 
schools.” 


If that statement was true, as it no 
doubt was true, in 1876, it is still more 
true to-day. The voluntary contributions 
to so-called voluntary schools have not in- 
creased in the interval. If you con- 
sider the number of children in 
these schools the contributions have 
diminished rather than increased, 
because I find that the voluntary 
contributions to Church of England 
schools amounted in 1876 to 9s. 6d. per 
head, whereas in the year 1889 they 
had fallen to 6s. 1ld. per head. Hon. 
Gentlemen are no doubt aware that 
there are a great number of these so- 
callea voluntary schools without a single 
penny of voluntary contributions. There 
are 1,176 of such schools, and there are 
548 schools, not only without voluntary 
contributions, but withouta single penny 
of endowment either. When this Bill 
becomes law these so-called voluntary 
schools will really be schools maintained 
almost entirely out of the Public Purse. 
As my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Wolverhampton showed the other night 
56 per cent. of the income of the volun- 
tary schools is now provided by the 
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State; and he demonstrated beyond the 
possibility of contradiction that when 
this Bill is passed not 56 per cent., but 
78 per cent. of their income would come 
from the National Exchequer. These 
schools call themselves national. All I 
ask is that we should make them 
national in reality as well as in name. 
i propose, then, to exclude from publicly 
supported schools the teaching of sec- 
tarian catechisms. Some hon. Gentle- 
men may, perhaps, ask what objection 
there is to the Church of England 
Catechism being taught in our national 
schools. I will not go into the question 
whether it is wise to endeavour to in- 
doctrinate the minds of young children 
with particular theological opinions, and I 
will not ask why we should attempt to 
teach children of tender years what 
many grown-up men profess their in- 
ability to comprehend. I take the two 
first questions and answers in the Church 
of England Catechism— 


“Q. What is your name ?—A. M. or N. 


Q. Who gave you this name ?—A. My God- 
fathers and Godmothers in my baptism ”— 
I think that that is an improper Cate- 
chism to teach in schools attended by 
the children of Baptist parents. Such 
children have not been baptised at 
all, and they are puzzled when they 
have to give an answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Who gave you this name?” 
and are taught to say in reply, “ My 
Godfathers and Godmothers in my 
baptism.” The Baptists are a numerous 
body in this country. In the year 1888 
in Great Britain and Ireland they had 
3,745 chapels and 1,865 pastors. The 
members numbered 324,498, and Sunday 
scholars 482,167. In 10,000 rural 
parishes the children of Baptists are 
obliged to attend Church of England 
schools. There are, no doubt, a con- 
siderable number of hon. Gentlemen 
who think it is right to continue the use 
of the Church of England Catechism, 
but who, at the same time, object to 
what is called an “ unauthorised Cate- 
chism,” and if any hon. Gentleman will 
propose an Amendment which will 
forbid the teaching of an unauthorised 
Catechism I shall have great pleasure in 
supporting him. I think this might 
easily be done. We might give to the 
Education Department power to pro- 
hibit the use in a public elementary 
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school of an unauthorised Catechism. 
The other night the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) called attention to the 
Catechism compiled by the Rev. Mr. Gace, 
which was published for use in parochial 
schools,and which has gone throughacon- 
siderable number of editions. It has been 
condemned by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham, who 
said it ought to be impossible that 
such teaching should be given in public 
elementary schools, but it has been con- 
demned by a still higher authority on 
religious questions than the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham—the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. On March 9, 1889, the Arch- 
bishop wrote the following letter to the 
Rey. R. F. Horton, M.A. :— 

“TI am much obliged to you for your letter of 
the 7th inst. The question of this ‘ Catechism,’ 
which appears to emanate from a small parish 
in Essex, has already been more than once 
brought to my notice, and 1 have in each case 
replied that it was a most unjust and un- 
charitable document.” 

I think hon. Gentlemen will quite agree 
with that description: it is a most un- 
just and uncharitable document— 

“T am glad to assure you that it in no way 
represents the mind of the Church of England, 
whether her greatest theologians of the past or 
her leaders of the present day are called as 
witnesses. J venture to say there is hardly a 
clergyman of any weight whatever—ceriainly 
no Bishop—who would endorse the intolerant 
statements to which you have drawn atten- 
tion.” 


The Archbishop concludes— 


“T cannot but think that the circulation 
which it is said to have attuined must be 
largely due to the notice which, as I hear, 
some of the society papers and many indignant 
pulpits have bestowed upon it.” 
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Well, I think we shall all agree in con- 
demning Mr. Gace’s Catechism as an 
“unjust and uncharitable document,” 
and, if we are so agreed, surely the 
wisdom of the House can find a remedy 
for an admitted grievance. Surely we 
may now in Committee, or, if not now, 
on Report stage, devise some Amend- 
ment which will make it impossible in 
future to teach this obnoxious Catechism. 
There is another Catechism to which, a 
short time ago, I ventured to draw the 
attention of the Vice President of the 
Council—the Catechism of the “Church 
Extension Association.” There are two 
of these Catechisms—the “First” and 
Mr. Summers 
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“Second,” and on the title-page of 
the copy of the First Catechism 1 hold 
in my hand I find printed “ 115th thou- 
sand,” so that it seems that this cate- 


chism is taught in a considerable 
number of schools, subject to the 
control or under the management 


of “ The Church Extension Association.” 
I ventured a while ago to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
whether he was aware that this Cate- 
chism was taught in any of our public 
elementary schools, and the right hon. 
Gentleman will remember some of the 
questions and answers in this Second 
Catechism of the Church Extension 
Association. Let me quote one or 
two— 

““Q. What are those who separate from the 
Church of England commonly called?—A. 
Dissenters. 

Q. Are there different sorts of Dissenters ? 
—A. Yes. Baptists, Independents, Quakers, 
and many others. 

Q. Is it wrong to join in the worship of 
Dissenters ?—A. Yes. We should only attend 
places of worship which belong to the Church 
of England. 

Q. Why ?—A. Because it is the branch of 
the true Church which God has placed in this 
land.”’ 


Now, since I put my question to the 
right hon. Gentleman on this subject I 
find that another edition has been pub- 
lished, “ carefully revised'and corrected,” 
the passage to which I called attention 
having been revised and corrected ac- 
cordingly. Iam not sure that the revised 
edition is any improvement on the 
original; but, in order that I may be 
perfectly fair in the matter, perhaps 1 
had better read the revised version of 
the Catechism— 

“Q. Isit not, then, very dangerous to leave 
the Church ?—A. Yes; and it is also a very 
grievous sin. 

Q. What is this sin called —A. Schism, or 
division. 

Q. Are we warned against this sin in the 
Bible ?—A. Yes. St. Paul tells us to mark 
them which cause divisions, and to avoid them 

Q. What does St. Jude say P—A. ‘ These be 
they who separate themselves, sensual, having 
not the spirit.’ 

Q. Is it wrong to forsake the services of the 
Church of England ?” 


The answer, of course, is in the affirma- 
tive. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President told me he was not aware 
that this Catechism was taught in any 
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public elementary school, and, of course, 
I know very well that it is not the duty 
of the Department to inform itself on 
the subject. I know that by Section 7 
of the Act of 1870 it is provided that a 
public elementary school shall be open at 
all times to the Inspector, so, however, 
that it shall be no part of the duty of 
such Inspector to inquire into instruction 
in any religious subject given in such 
school, or examine any scholar therein in 
religious knowledge or belief; but 
perhaps I can assist the right hon. 
Gentleman in his inquiries if he is at all 
disposed to make inquiry on the subject. 
This Catechism, as I have said, is 
published by the Church Extension 
Association, and I will read to the right 
hon. Gentleman a list of the schools 
for which this Church Extension Associa- 
tion has made itself responsible. The list 
is taken from the official journal of the 
Association, called Owr Work, and I 
quote from the copy of June 1, 1891— 

* Some of our friends are interested in the 
schools for which the Church Extension As- 
sociation has made itself responsible. Of these 
there are in London: The St. Augustine’s 
Schools, Kilburn (girls and infants), number on 
the books 1,400; Gordon Memorial School, West 
Kilburn (boys, girls, and infants), 900; Wilber- 
force Memorial, West Kilburn (girls and 
infants), 500; Princess Frederica, College 
Park, Willesden (boys, girls, andinfants), 800 ; 
Princess Frederica, Willesden, upper grade 
school (girls and infants), 90; Keble Memorial 
Schools, Harlesden (boys, girls, and infants), 
600; People’s College, upper grade (girls and 
infarts), 140; Waterloo College, Kensal Green, 
upper grade, 100; Old Palace, Croydon, upper 
grade, 180; St. Gabriel’s, Bromley, 80. Then 
in the Provinces: Nottingham, All Saints’ 
School (boys, girls, and infants), 190; Salis- 
bury, George Herbert Schools (girls and 
infants), 240; York, upper grade school, 140,” 
I invite the right hon. Gentleman to 
make inquiry whether the First or Second 
Catechism is used in these schools for 
which the Church Extension Associa- 
tion has made itself responsible. When 
Mr. Forster introduced the Education 
Bill in 1870, he prepared a Memorandum 
to be submitted to the Cabinet of that 
day, and in that Memorandum Mr. 
Forster used a remarkable sentence. 
“Tt would not be fair to tax a Roman 
Catholic to teach Methodism.” Now, I 
hold that if it is unfair to tax a Roman 
Catholic to teach Methodism, it is 
equally unfair to tax a Dissenter for the 
purposeof teaching in a publicclementary 
school to the maintenance of which Dis- 
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senters contribute that “Dissent is 
schism and asin.” I said at the outset 
I did not wish to detain the Committee 
at any length. I am advocating not 
that religion should be excluded from 
public elementary schools, but that sec- 
tarianism should be excluded from these 
schools. We sometimes hear that School 
Boards are irreligious bodies, but I find 
from the Majority Report of the Royal 
Commission’ that out of 2,225 School 
Boards in England and Wales, only seven 
in England dispense with religious 
instruction, and only 50 in Wales. As 
to Wales, the Commissioners say— 
“Those Boards which shut out direct religious 
teaching are, for the most part, in Wales, where 
the Sunday school system most powerfully 
affects the population.” 
To sum up. I have been arguing not 
in favour of excluding religious teach- 
ing from our public elementary schools, 
but that sectarian catechisms, and 
especially these unauthorised catechisms, 
should be excluded from our schools. I 
say, in conclusion, let us banish sectarian- 
ism, and thus make it possible for true 
religion—pure and undefiled—toexert its 
natural and beneficent sway ever the 
minds, and hearts, and consciences of 
men. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page I, line 15, after the word ‘‘ Act,’ 
to insert the words ‘‘ Provided that no religious 
catechism, or religious formulary, which is 
distinctive of any particular denomination, 
shall be taught in any school receiving the 
fee grant.”—(Mr. Summers.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


(3.15.) Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I 
venture to suggest as an Amendment to 
the Amendment of my hon. Friend to 
omit the words— 

“Which is distinctive of any particular 
nomination,” 
and to add the following words :— 


“ Except (a) in the case of schools belonging 
to the Church of England, such catechism or 
formularies as are authorised by law; (b) in 
the case of schools belonging to other religious 
communions, such catechism and formularies 
as are, or may be, hereafter authorised by the 
proper authority of the Church, denomination, 
or congregation to which the school belongs.” 


Let me point out exactly what is my 


intention, and the object of my Amend- 
ment. It would mean that the forms 


recognised in the Act of Uniformity, 
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the Prayer Book, the recognised for- 
mularies of the Church of England, 
might be used in Church of England 
schools ; and with regard to schools out- 
side the Church managed by members of 
Nonconformist denominations, for myown 
part I think that the words I have 
suggested are sufficient for the purpose. 
Of course, there are various Church 
organisations among 
The Presbyterians have a body to whom 
authority is delegated, and among Con- 
gregationalists each congregation is a law 
unto itself. All I am anxious to do is to 
protect thechildrenattending our national 
schools from the unauthorised intrusion, 
by the mere caprice of particular mana- 
gers, clerical or other, of Catechisms and 
formularies suchas those which have been 
mentioned, and which are evidently 
abhorrent to hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen on either side. My Amend- 
ment, as hon. Members will agree, 
would not interfere with any reli- 
gious instruction given in conformity 
with the recognised convictions of the 
various religious denominations. But it 
has been said to me, “ Why, you are re- 
cognising the propriety of having Cate- 
chisms and formularies in schools.” No, 
I am not recognising anything of the 
kind. All thatI desire to do is to ex- 
elude certain unauthorised documents, 
Catechisms, and formularies. There is 
nothing in my Amendment to provide 
that Catechisms and formularies shall be 
used. All I wish to do is to correct one 
abuse. I cannot do away with ail 
abuses in this connection. I wish to 
make my position quite clear. I am, 
and I ever have been since I have 
thought on the subject of national educa- 
tion, distinctly and emphatically in 
favour of excluding all theological teach- 
ing whatever from the schools of the 
nation. I would have morality taught, 
but not theology, though I have no ob- 
jection to religious teaching in its proper 
place and time. I must guard myself 
against the imputation of being an op- 
ponent of religious teaching. 
secular instruction in schools, not because 
I am opposed to religion at all, but be- 
cause I, with many others, believe that 
religion cannot properly be taught ex- 
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cept where the children expect to receive | 


such instruction from the hands of those 

to whom parents send their children for 

the purpose. Thatis what I mean by 
Mr. Picton 
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| religious instruction at the proper time 
_and place; and if any hon. Member does 
me the honour to criticise my proposal, I 
| hope he will not assume, what I can 
assure him is not the fact, that Iam 
| opposed to all religious instruction. For 
| many reasons it is better to exclude such 
teaching from our public elementary 
schools, but I wish emphatically to de- 
precate any hostility to religious teach- 
ing in itself, and I wish further to say in 
regard to the sentiments of those who 
belong to the Roman Catholic Church 
that though I shall be obliged to 
allude to certain practices of that Church 
which it is sought to introduce into 
our national schools, and to protest 
against them, I do not wish for a 
moment to express the slightest dis- 
respect for those of the Roman Catholic 
Church who entertain opinions differing 
from my own as to practices they con- 
sider proper to the profession of 
Christianity. I hope I have made my 
position clear, but I do insist that 
parents ought to know what they 
are to expect when compelled by 
law to send their children to school. 
We have no right—no moral right, 
whatever may be the legal right of 
Parliament—we have no moral right to 
pass a law compelling the attendance of 
children at school, leaving it quite un- 
certain as to what religious influences 
the children shall there be subjected to, 
leaving to the caprice of managers or 
teachers what doctrines or superstitions 
they may impart to the children. 
Parents should know what teaching 
their children receive, and they cannot 
know unless you lay down restrictions, 
outside of which instruction shall not 
travel. Here is a fair opportunity for 
laying down such limitations. We are 
now making a large increase in the 
amount of public money given to public 
elementary schools, and | maintain that 
on this ground alone some concession 
should be made to the growing feeling 
that more respect should be shown than 
has been the case hitherto to the con- 
sciences of parents of children who are 
particularly affected by the management 
of these schools. My right hon. Friend 
‘the Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) has given illustrations of 
the dangers to which children are ex- 
posed in these schools. My right hon. 
Friend paused in his citations, and said 
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he would not quote some of the answers 
in that Catechism in relation to certain 
sacred observances. Why not? This 
House is in the position of supreme 
authority over these schools, and ina 
great measure we are responsible for 
what is taught there. Why should not 
the House be informed of what is taught 
in the schools, for the management of 
which we are responsible? We are 
bound to make ourselves acquainted 
with the facts. When my right hon. 
Friend quoted from the Catechism 
which he said was in use in schools, he 
was challenged to say where it was used. 
Well, my hon. Friend the Member 
for Huddersfield has given a list of 
schools under the authority of the Church 
Exteasion Association, publishers of the 
Catechism to which he has referred. It 
is evident that the Catechism is exten- 
sively used, for this, I see, is marked 
the 115th thousand. Now, I say this: 
that this “ First Catechism ” and 
“ Second Catechism ” and the “ Manual,” 
all forming part of a series issued by the 
Association managing those schools to 
which my hon. Friend has referred—all 
these books betray an insidious design 
to lead children and young people under 
their influence to the practice of auricu- 
lar confession, which I take it is gene- 
rally deprecated by Protestant public 
opinion in this country. Having said so 
much, Iam bound to give proof of my 
statement. In the First Catechism in- 
tended for very young children we find 
these questions and answers— 


“To whom has God given authority to pro- 
nounce absolution ?—To His priests. 

How should we obtain absolution ?—By con- 
fessing our sins. 

What is to confess our sins ?—To tell them 
one by one.” 


Now, that may appear laughable to 
some hon. Members, and it would be 
amusing enough if we could put out of 
sight altogether the kind of corrupting 
influence produced on young minds by 
such teaching. Then in the Second 
Catechism we find this— 


‘“What is necessary before we can receive 
absolution ?—Repentance.” 


Very true, no doubt. 


“What are the three parts of repentance ? 
—Contrition, confession, and satisfaction.” 


Then, farther on we find— 
[THIRD SERIES. ] 
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‘What is confession of sins ?—To tell them 
one by one. 

Would it be wrong to keep back anything ? 
—Yes, it would be a very grievous sin.” 
Then in the Manual which is put into 
the hands of children we find in the 
preface, “‘Go to confession as often as 
your clergyman advises you.” Then we 
find in the book the introductory form 
of confession, and the penitent is in- 
structed to say— 

“T confess before the whole company of 

Heaven and to you, I have sinned in thought, 
in word, in deed.” 
Now, I say again, I have not a word of 
disrespect towards those who are mem- 
bers of the Church which teaches these 
practices; they have my} profoundest 
respect ; but we are speaking in refer- 
ence toa Church supposed to deprecate 
such practices, or, at any rate, all parents 
who send their children to these Church 
schools believe that such practices are 
inconsistent with the doctrines and 
formularies of the Church of England. 
Why, I ask, shoula we by our legislation 
compel children to attend schools with 
the risk of being subjected to such 
teachings , which are known to be 
objectionable to the majority of our 
countrymen, with no control or safeguard 
except the miserable Conscience Clause, 
which is known to be inoperative? I 
believe the majority of the House object to- 
these things. Why, then, not make some 
Amendment in the Bill to exclude these 
objectionable practices? Hon. Gentle- 
men laugh and sneer, not, I know, at 
these sacred things alluded to, but 
because they think we are incompetent 
to deal with these matters. Individually, 
perhaps, we are ; but we are sent here to 
represent the views of electors, and 
those views I express. They protest 
against the present state of bondage 
under which Nonconformist children 
suffer, especially in rural districts, and 
I think the least we can ask is that 
Parliament should make this trifling 
concession in order that while proper 
and authorised religious teaching may be 
given, unauthorised, capricious, and offen- 
sive Catechisms and formularies shall be 
imperiously excluded from the schools 
we are called upon to support. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 


To leave out the words “distinctive of any 
particular denomination,” in order to add at 
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the end of the proposed Amendment the 
words “‘ except (a) in the case of schools belong- 
ing to the Church of England, sach catechism 
or formularies as are authorised by law; (b) 
in the case of schools belonging to other 
religious communions, such catechism and 
formularies as are, or may be, hereafter 
authorised by the proper authority of the 
Church, denomination, or congregation to 
which the school belongs.” —(Mr. Picton.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
‘distinctive of any particular denomina- 
tion’ stand part of the proposed Amend- 
ment.” 


(3.34.) Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby) : 
I rise to appeal to my hon. Friends not 
to,press their Amendments on the con- 
sideration of the Committee. The 
Amendment of the kon. Member for 
Leicester raises the whole of what is 
called the religious difficulty, and any- 
body who has had anything to do with 
the discussion of this matter during the 
last 20 years knows what the religious 
difficulty means. Jt was the great sub- 
ject of discussion in 1870. I am not 
going to enter upon that question now ; 
my views have been fully expressed ; but 
I would ask the hon. Member for 
Leicester to remember that this is now 
the month of July, and to consider whe- 
ther it is possible for this House to enter 
now upon a discussion of the religious 

-question with any hope of the Bill 
passing into law this Session. I confess 
that I think itis not, but this Amend- 
ment raises the whole of that question. 
As far as we who sit on this Bench are 
concerned, we have put forward our 
views on the Instruction which was 
moved to the effect that protection 
should be given by popular representa- 
tion against what might be considered 
by any section of the community im- 
proper religious teaching. I donot desire 
-to enter into any detail or any argu- 
meni on this subject ; but I would appeal 
to my hon. Friends, in the interests of 
the passing of the Bill, not to insist 
upon the prolongation of a Debate of this 
character. 

(3.36.) Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Brad- 
ford, W.): Ido not deny that there is 
considerable force in the view expressed 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Derby, that at this period of the 
Session it is inopportune to enter into the 
religious aspect of this question. But 
if that is the case, the Government 
themselves are to blame for it. A large 
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portion of the early part of the Session 
was taken up in discussing a measure 
connected with religion—a Tithes Bill, 
which was brought forward and 

by the Government mainly in the in- 
terests of the Church of England; 
and if we find ourselves now in the 
month of July without time to 
discuss the various aspects of this 
Bill, it is only right that the blame 
should be put on the proper shoulders. 
For my own part, I thank the Mem- 
ber for Huddersfield (Mr. Summers), 
although it may be that the time is 
inopportune, for bringing forward this 
grievance. Only two years ago the 
Government conceded this very security 
now asked for in the Technical Instruction 
Bill, in which it was found necessary to 
make provision to safeguard those who do 
not belong to the dominant body who 
may control the schools in which techni- 
cal education is taught. And in Mr. 
Forster’s Bill Parliament inserted a pro- 
vision in the case of Board schools 
similar to that now proposed by the 
Member for Huddersfield. Now, when 
we are altering the character of the 
voluntary schools by making them State- 
supported schools, it is only reasonable 
to expect that these safeguards shall be 
extended to the denominational establish- 
ments. If this is not the moment to 
raise the question, I hope that every 
Member sitting on the Liberal side of 
the House will at least assent to the 
proposition and determine that on the 
first occasion the attention of Parlia- 
ment can be brought to bear on this 
question it shall be their solemn duty to 
insist that an end shall be put to the 
wrongs, injustice, and oppression which 
exist under the present system. It has 
been made manifest by the action of hon. 
Gentlemen on the Government Side of 
the House that they are interested in 
the continuance of the teaching of the 
doctrines of the Church of England in 
these schools. That cannot be disputed. 
It is the desire of the National Society 
that the poor of this country shall be 
educated in the doctrines of the Church 
of England, and it is a remarkable fact 
that while in the course of this Debate 
hon. Gentlemen opposite are dumb when 
any proposition affecting education pure 
and simple is brought forward, when 
anything affecting the interests of the 
Church of England is mentioned they 
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seem to regard it as their bounden duty 
to join in the fray, and defend what they 
call “the ancient rights” of that great 
religious and political corporation. I ask 
is the House of Commons so concerned 
in maintaining the privileges of the 
Church of England as to allow the in- 
justice and oppression which the children 
of so large a body of the Queen’s subjects 
now suffer under? I am proud to be 
able to stand here and defend the rights 
of the poor and the weak in this matter. 
[“ Hear, hear !”] The Member for Oxford 
(Mr. Talbot) does not like to hear these 
observations. Ihave sat opposite to him 
while I have been in the House, and 1 
must say that the hon. Gentleman has 
been a very zealous, if an unwise, de- 
fender of the privileges of the Church. 
But I would remind the hon. Gentleman 
that he has been fighting a retreating 
battle, while Iam proud to say that the 
cause with which I have been associated 
is gaining strength. [Laughter and 
Opposition cheers.| Yes; the Church 
of England and the Political Party con- 
nected with it have been forced to make 
concession after concession. I cannot 
agree with the Amendment of the Mem- 
ber for Leicester. I do not believe it is 
for the House of Commons to sanction 
any particular form of religious teaching, 
which may be considered to be the case 
if they exclude one in favour of another. 
I hope that that Amendment will not be 
pressed ; but if the Member for Hudders- 
field goes to a Division, I hope he will be 
supported, if only as a protest against 
maintaining a course of injustice and 
oppression in elementary schools. 

(3.42.) Sm J. KENNAWAY (Devon, 
Honiton): As this question of the 
Church Catechism is to the front on this 
Amendment, I hope I may be allowed to 
take the opportunity of asking the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Wol- 
verhampton or the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Sheffield a question 
with regard to the Catechism of which 
we heard something two days ago. The 
sentiments: with regard to Noncon- 
formists expressed in the questions and 
answers read out by the right hon. 
Gentleman have caused great pain and 
grief to almost every Member on this 
side of the House, and I want to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman can 
State in how many schools the Catechism 
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is used for daily instruction, or what 
authority he has for stating that it is in 
very large use? For my own part, 
from inquiries which I have made and 
information which I have received, I 
believe that the circulation is not any- 
thing like that which has been stated. 

*(3.45.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): I at once respond to 
the inquiry the hon. Baronet has ad- 
dressed to me. I referred to two Cate- 
chisms the other night. The author of 
the particular Catechism from which I 
quoted was the Rev. F. A. Gace, vicar of 
Great Barling, Essex. The edition from 
which I quoted—it was published a year 
or two ago—was the twelfth edition. 
That fact indicates pretty clearly that 
the Catechism has a circulation, and as 
my right hon. Friend the Member for the 
Brightside Division of Sheffield pointed out 
a circulation indicates that the Cate- 
chism is not printed simply for the 
purpose of being put into the waste 
paper basket. If it is put into circula- 
tion I think it is safe to infer that it is 
used. I distinctly said that my state- 
ment the other night was made on the 
authority of the responsible head of the 
Wesleyan Educational Department in 
this country, who authorised me to state 
that of his own knowledge he knew 
that this Catechism was in use, and in 
extensive use, in various parts of the 
Kingdom. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: In day 
schools ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The whole 
purpose was in reference to day schools. 
We were talking about day schools and 
day schools exclusively when the infor- 
mation was conveyed to me. I simply 
stated the broad fact that this Catechism 
was in circulation. Theother Catechism to 
which I referred I said was in its 157th 
thousand. I said it was in use in various 
parts of the Kingdom; but I say that 
even supposing such a Catechism is only 
in use in a very small district, that 
district has a right to complain. I may 
be allowed to express my grateful 
acknowledgments to gentlemen of all 
shades of religious opinion in this House, 
and especially to laymen of the Church 
of England, for unanimously repudiating 
that Catechism. I quite accept that 
repudiation, and I believe it willdo more 
to put a stop to the use of such a 
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Catechism than perhaps any other 
instrumentality. 

*(3.49.) Sm W. HART DYKE: For 

ity’s sake let us proceed with the Bill. 

n this Debate we have had a sufficient 
illustration of what might have happened 
had Her Majesty’s Government proposed 
to introduce the religious element into 
the Bill. The hon. Member was per- 
fectly candid when he said that this was 
a subject on which he felt strongly, and 
that he brought it forward simply as a 
protest, and not for the purpose of 
dividing the House upon it. The hon. 
Member has made his protest, and I do 
hope he will be satisfied with the dis- 
cussion. For my own part, I must 
refuse altogether to enter into the 
merits of the question. I was a Member 
of the House in 1870, and I remember 
the tortuous Debates we had then on 
the religious question. I am confident 
of this—that the Member for Derby has 
done good service in the promotion of 
the Bill in having urged the Committee 
to at once proceed with other matters. I 
will add one word with reference to these 
unhappy documents, the Catechisms. It 
is perfectly obvious that the Catechism 
quoted by the right hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton contains matter which 
any sensible man, any just or liberal- 
minded man, in the House or elsewhere, 
must repudiate, and, as far as I am con- 
cerned, I consider that a better document 
for the promotion of dissent in this 
country it is impossible to find. We 
shall find out ly-and-bye, after the 
lurid glare that has been thrown upon 
it by these Debates, to what extent it 
has been circulated. I have been 
pressed on the question of these Cate- 
chisms and urged to instruct the 
Inspectors to see that they are not used. 
I think it is well-known with regard to 
the Department that they are absolutely 
shut out from dealing with the religious 
question. Both in the Act of Parlia- 
ment and in the Code Inspectors are 
expressly enjoined not to meddle in 
religious matters. If there is any 
influence which I can bring to bear by 
any possible means to put a stop to the 
evil which must be created by such a 
Catechism as the one referred to I will 
gladly use it. 

(3.53.) Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS 
[Cries of “Divide !”]: I thank my hon. 

Mr. H. H, Fowler 
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Friend for making this protest, but I 
hope he will go to a Division. [Cries of 
“Divide!” and interruption.| I have 
not had an opportunity in Committee of 
saying a word on behalf of Welsh Dis- 
senters. I think hon. Members on the 
other side of the House—men whom I 
respect for their religious opinion just as 
I respect my fellow countrymen for 
theirs—will appreciate the position of a 
representative like myself when I tell 
them that in my own constituency in 
the Vale of Glamorgan there are 30 
parishes in which there is no school but 
a Church of England school, although 
four out of five of the children who 
attend them are the children of Dis- 
senters. These children are bound, 
under stress of the regulations, day 


‘after day in school, before the real work 


of education begins, to listen to the 
Catechism of the Church of England. 
[Cries of “ Divide!”| The Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Huddersfield 
would, to a great extent, satisfy the 
grievances of the Welsh Dissenters, and 
would get rid of the religious difficulty 
if the hon. Member would consent to an 
Amendment. I would suggest that he 
should add at the end the words— 

“No formula, catechism of the Church of 
England or any sectarian catechism shall be 
read in public elementary schools which accept 
the fee grant except during one hour outof the 
school course.” 

I believe the Welsh Members would be 

to a large extent, satisfied if those words 
were added, especially if it were stipu- 
lated that no child should join in the 
religious instruction, except atthe written 
request of the parent. If the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicester will withdraw his un- 
fortunate Amendment, and the hon. 
Member for Huddersfield will add these 
words, I think his proposal will be 
acceptable, at any rate, to the Welsh 
Members. 

(3.56.) Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN 
(Birmingham, W.): I understand that 
the hon. Member for Huddersfield 
intends to go to a Division. I intend to 
vote against him, and I should like to 
explain why. The hon, Member for 
WestiBradford is perfectly consistent. 
He ropresents the Liberation Society, and 
what may be called aggressive Noncon- 
formity. Under these circumstances, he 
is perfectly consistent in subordinating 
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pag of education — interests 
with which he is especially charged. 
That would be the effect of the Amend- 
ment, and it is on that account that I 
shall oppose it. The Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Huddersfield is really 
an Amendment against the principle of 
the Bill, and in another form brings up 
the issue which was raised by the pro- 

Instruction of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Weleeshinihats 
That Instruction, if carried, would have 
led to making all the voluntary schools 
School Board schools. The Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Huddersfield 
requires all voluntary schools to behave 
as if they were School Board schools, 
and to give up the denominational 
teaching, which is, in fact, the chief 
reason why they have been separately 
established. If that Amendment were 
carried, the Government could not, with- 
out a breach of faith towards its own 
supporters and the managers of the 
denominational schools, continue the 
Bill. It would be fatal to free educa- 
tion, and on that ground I shall vote 
against it. The Amendment upon the 
Amendment proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicester is not open to the 
same objection, but it appears to 
have no friends whatever. As has 
been pointed out, the hon. Member is 
compromising great Nonconformist prin- 
ciples. He directs his Amendment 
against some particular Catechisms, 
which are not only sectarian, but per- 
sonally offensive. It is the opinion of 
the House that the Catechism edited by 
Mr. Gace is personally offensive to a 
largenumber of Nonconfermists—{ Minis- 
terialist Members : And Churchmen]— 
and I should add Churchmen; and we 
have it on the authority of the acting 
head of the Education Department that 
if he had the power he would discourage 
the use of it in day schools. Well, I 
think it would be possible hereafter by a 
short clause to give to the Department 
some discretion or power to deal with a 
Catechism of this kind, but the argument 
does not apply to a Catechism which is 
simply sectarian. The teaching in a 
Wesleyan school as jot as sectarian to 
me as that ina Chufch of England school 


is to a Wesleyan, or that ina Roman 
Catholic school to a Protestant, but the 
objection which I think we have a right 
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to take to the Catechism in question is 
that it is unnecessarily offensive toa 
large number of our fellow-subjects. For 
these reasons I shall vote against 
the Amendment and the Amendment’to 
the Amendment. sg —_ be . 
particular Catechism, as ve 

pointed out, may with propriety he dealt 
with at a later stage. 

Mr. PICTON: I beg to withdraw the 
Amendment, my purpose having been 
served by the discussion. I had thought 
it would be acceptable to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite as well as to hon. Gentlemen on 
this side. It is not, and allI can say 
is that it is the very first attempt I have 
ever made at a compromise on this 
matter, and I certainly shall take care 
that it will be the last. 


Anendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question put, “That those words be 
there inserted.” 


(4.5.) The Committee divided :—Ayes 
90 ; Noes 195.—(Div. List, No. 315.) 


*(4.15.) Mr. ROBY: The question 
dealt with in the Amendment of which 
I have given notice is, I hope, not a 
burning question—at any rate, not in 
the way I propose to treat it. I would 
remind the Committee that the original 
grant from the Imperial Treasury had 
to be equalled by the amount from the 
local resources. But in the year 1876 
that was in some degree infringed upon, 
and it was laid down that the amount 
from the Public Treasury should not 
exceed whichever was the greater of the 
two sums—the grant from local re- 
sources or the 17s. 6d. per head. It comes 
to this: Whereas the cost of denomi- 
national schools is about 36s. per head, 
and in Board Schools 45s. per head, the 
grant from the Imperial Treasury will 
be about 27s. in the first case and 28s. 
in the second. That is to say, the 
amount to be raised by local resources 
will be left entirely to subscriptions and 
endowments or to rates. What is the 
amount raised from local resources? It 
is rather remarkable that in 1865 the 
amount in Church of England schools was 
7s. 8d.; in 1870, 7s. 6d.; 1875, 8s. 9d.; 
1880, 7s. 10d.; 1885, 7s. 2d.; and in 1887, 
7s. From 1865 the amount has been, on 
the whole, diminishing, while the amount 
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of fees in the same time has risen from 
7s. 10d. to 10s. 8d. per child, and the 
amount from the Imperial Treasury has 
risen from 7s. 5d. to 16s. 6d. We 
are actually now in this condition: that 
the Imperial Treasury is going to give 
27s. out of 36s., and the remainder only 
is to be made up by the school pence 
and by voluntary subscriptions. I do 
not on the present occasion say a word 
against voluntary schools, though my 
own conviction is strongly in favour of 
having education under School Board 
management. I only urge denominational 
schools, in their own as well as the public 
interest, to take care that the name by 
which they have been recognised shall 
continue to be a real living name. It is 
not desirable in any way that these 
schools should exist all over the country 
without having surrounding them a body 
of persons really taking an active part in 
their maintenance and progress. That, I 
contend, is demanded by the interests 
both of the public and of the persons 
concerned with these schools, that they 
should not only take a share in ad- 
ministering the endowments left by 
their forefathers, but show their faith 
in the denominational principle by 
their work and subscriptions. I have 
taken the amount of 7s. I propose 
that if the amount of subscriptions is 
not equal to 7s: that the grant shall 
be reduced below 10s., exactly in the 
same proportion ; that is to say, if they 
do not contribute 7s. the grant shall be 
reduced; and if they only contribute 
6s. the grant shall be reduced to 9s., 
and if they contribute only 5s. the 
grant suall be reduced to 8s. The 
Committee will have observed that 7s. 
is now the average amount in the 
Church of England schools, the average 
for denominational schools being, I think, 
6s. 7d. Now, is there any necessity for 
putting this clause in the Bill? 1 find 
that in Birmingham the voluntary contri- 
bution is 5s. 34d. ; in Bradford, 2s. 113d.; 
Bristol, 3s. 103d.; Hull, 6s. 84d.; 
Leeds, 4s. Od.; Liverpool, 3s. 1d. ; 
London, 9s. 0}d.; Manchester, 4s. 7d., and 
In Brighton it is lls. 74d., 
but all the others are comparatively 
small. Preston, of which we have 
heard so much, is only 4s. 1d. These 
figures are for the year 1884-85. I 
imagine the.figures are substantially the 
Mr. Roby 
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same in the present year. A consider- 
able number of voluntary schools, 
especially in the North of England and 
the large towns, are supported mainly 
by school pence and the grant. I do 
not believe that the majority on the 
other side of the House will think that 
sound or wise. I do not think they 
will hold that it is desirable either on 
the ground of the public interest or on 
the ground of their particular de- 
nominations that there should be, as it 
were, excepted from the general run 
of public management certain schools 
which are to depend on a large gift from 
the Public Treasury, and very little, in- 
deed, on voluntary subscriptions. The 
noble Lord (Viscount Cranborne) referred 
to the case of Darwen. By the Mundella 
Return I make the voluntary sub- 
scriptions there to be 3s. a head, and 
when he urges an increased grant I 
cannot help thinking that he ought to 
recognise as far more suitable that he 
should urge those in the district which 
he represents to show their faith in the 
principles they adopt by subscribing 
liberally in support of their schools. If 
they do not they must either diminish the 
efficiency of their schools or put the 
deficit upon the school pence. If I were 
specially anxious to destroy voluntary 
schools I should urge them as much 
as they could to add to the school pence. 
Surely it would be wiser on the part of 
thosewho are in favour of voluntary 
schools to try to increase the efficiency of 
their schools by urging their neighbours 
to contribute to the schools of which they 
approve, and they will have the additional 
inducement that for every 1s. above 3s. 
or 4s. which they are now giving they 
will get an extra ls. from the Govern- 
ment. There should be a fair amount of 
subscriptions in order to maintain the 
efficiency of the schools, and to prevent in 
the case of any particular school the in- 
tention of Parliament being frustrated by 
maintaining the school perce at a con- 
siderable elevation. As to endowments, 
I should prefer that they be not used in 
the future to supply the plave of subscrip- 
tions and of rates, but in making the 
school fulfil the object of the original 
benefactor by increasing its efficiency by 
means of the endowment. I urge 
strongly that a provision of this kind 
should be put in the Bill, so that security 
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shall be given to the public, and the 
denomination that there shall be a living 
body of persons aiding, improving, and 
continuing to improve the school. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 15, after “ Act,” to insert 
“ Provided that, if in any such school the in- 
come in any year arising from subscriptions, 
endowment, and rates does not amount to seven 
shillings for each such child, the fee grant 
payable to the said school in respect of each 
child shall be reduced by the difference be- 
tween seven shillings andthe average amount 
for each child of the income arising as afore- 
said.’’—( Mr. Roby.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*(4.30.) Sm W. HART DYKE: It is 
not possible for the Government to 
accept the Amendment, which has been 
so clearly placed before the Committee 
by the hon, Member. As I understand 
it, it is a scheme for fining schools when 
the subscriptions do not reach a certain 
point. For example, if the subscriptions 
do not amount to 5s. per scholar, then 
the fee grant will be 8s. instead of 10s. 
So far as the Amendment aims at in- 
suring the maintenance of subscriptions 
and of the efficiency of schools, it has 
my sympathy with its intention. Any 
scheme which will insure the fulfilment 
of their obligations by voluntary 
managers will to that extent be valuable. 
But the Amendment goes far beyond 
that, for it really upsets the financial 
basis of the Bill. I have been obliged 
to resisi Amendments which would 
have extended the financial operations of 
the Bill, and it would be unjust to 
entertain Amendments which would 
restrict those operations. 

*Mr. ROBY: The Government are in 
a peculiar mood to-day; they resist 
Amendments for both diminishing and 
increasing the amount to be spent. If 
this Amendment were operative it would 
tend to increase the resources of a 
school by keeping up the subscriptions, 
or to diminish the charge upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. PICTON: I shall vote for 
this Amendment. The Bill practically 
does away with the 17s. 6d. limit by 
reckoning the 10s. fee grant as if it came 
from local sources. 


Amendment negatived. 
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(4.37.) Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Car- 
narvon, &c.); The Amendment which 
stands in my name deals with the ex- 
ceptional state of things which prevails in 
Wales. There the majority of the schools 
are Church schools, and it is well-known 
that Dissenters stand very poor chance of 
securing appointments as teachers in 
them. This inflicts a hardship on the 
Municipality, for it tends to reduce the 
efficiency of the teaching staff. ' 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 15, after the word “ Act,” to 
insert the words “ Provided always, that such 
grant shall not be made to any elementary 
school in the counties of Walesand Monmouth, 
the managers of which shall impose a condition 
or stipulation upon the appointment or reten- 
tion of any teacher in such school that he or 
shé shall be a member of any particular 
religious denomination, or shall attend or assist 
in the services of any such denomination.”— 
(Mr. Lloyd-George.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


(4.40.) Sir W. HARCOURT: Surely 
the Amendment is a reasonable one. 
My only complaint is that it is limited to 
Wales and Monmouth. It seems to me 
that it should apply to all schools re- 
ceiving State aid. The profession of a 
school teacher is a very honourable one, 
and if persons fitted for it are to be dis- 
qualified from following it in so large a 
proportion of our schools unless they 
belong to a particular denomination, I 
think a great hardship is being inflicted 
onthe community. This system operates 
very harshly in Wales. It is discouraging 
young people from qualifying for the 
work of teaching, and it is imposing an 
unjustifiable religious disqualification. I 
hope the Government will adopt some 
plan to remove that disqualification. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I quite agree 
that the profession of teaching is one 
of the most honourable, but I am 
not aware that there is any disqualifica- 
tion put upon persons by reason of their 
not belonging to the Church of England. 
There are training colleges by which 
they can enter the profession and schools 
in which they can be employed. 

Sr W. HARCOURT: I put the case 
of a parish in which there is only one 
school. If elder scholars cannot begin 
teaching in that school, they cannot do 
so anywhere else, and therefore they are 
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disqualified if their religion is not that 
insisted upon by the managers. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: This Amendment 
goes far beyond that, for it provides that 
no conditions shall be laid down by the 
managers of any denominational school 
receiving this grant that a teacher shall 
belong to a particular denomination. If 
such a provision were inserted in the 
Bill would it be operative? Would not 
the Wesleyans find means? Would not 
Wesleyans, who have some of the best 
schools in the country, find means of 
selecting a Wesleyan by conviction ? 
And so with regard to the Roman 
Catholics. Are they to be deprived of 
the Government Grant if they insist that 
a teacher in any of their schools shall be 
a member of their Church? I cannot 
consent to an Amendment that would 
prevent the managers of a Roman 
Catholic school from making it a condi- 
tion that the teachers in that school shall 
be members of that Church. I am in 
entire accord with the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite that the rights of conscience 
should be respected and should be dealt 
with in a most liberal spirit; but I believe 
that in practice the consciences of both 
teachers and children are respecte in a 
far greater degree than hon. Members 
opposite appear to think they are. In 
many Church schools the pupil teachers 
are Dissenters. I, however, cannot 
accept, on the part of the Government, a 
proposal of this kind, which is entirely 
opposed to the existence of denomina- 
tional schools, and which would put a 
severe strain upon the consciences of the 
managers of schools. Even if the 
Amendment were adopted it would be 
utterly and hopelessly inoperative. 

(4.47.) Mr. A. DYKE ACLAND: I 
cannot agree with the First Lord of the 
Treasury. I should like to point out to 
him that the rural schools in Wales re- 
quire the protection which is proposed to 
be given to them by this Amendment. 
In a school in the parish in which I live 
90 per cent. of the children are Noncon- 
formists, and yet all the teachers are re- 
quired to belong to the Church of Eng- 
land. Of the 105 children on the books 
not ten are children of Church-going 
parents. The school is governed by the 
clergyman, assisted by his curates. 
Some 40 years ago two parishioners were 
nominated on the Committee, but their 
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successors have not been appointed. 
Surely it is not fair to lay it down that 
no one can be appointed teacher in a 
school in which 90 per cent. of the chil- 
dren are Nonconformists unless he i3 able 
to say he is a communicant of the Church 
of England. Yet, under this Bill, you 
will encourage such conduct. 

(4.50.) Mr. T. ELLIS: I appeal to the 
Vice President to make this small con- 
cession to Wales. The principle has 
already been found to work satisfactorily 
in connection with Welsh intermediato 
education. My hon. Friend has cited 
the case of a school in which 90 per 
cent. of the children are the children of 
Nonconformists. In my own village 
there is a school in which every child is 
a Nonconformist, and yet ali the teachers 
are required to belong to the Church 
of England. That is a state of things 
which no sensible man will uphold. 
There will be no real grievance in the 
case of Roman Catholic schools, because 
the religious teaching in those schools 
is given by the priests and not by 
the schoolmasters. One of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools has 
expressed the opinion that religious 
teaching in all voluntary schools 
had better be given by the ministers and 
not by the teachers. In my opinion, the 
present condition of things offers a 
premium to hypocrisy, as it induces 
people to declare themselves members of 
the Church of England merely for the 
purpose of qualifying themselves as 
school teachers in Church schools. If 
this Amendment were agreed to, it 
would, even if practically inoperative as 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite says 
it would be in a majority of cases, at all 
events show the spirit in which the 
House of Commons looks at the matter. 
I hope my hon. Friend will press this to 
a Division. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: The speech 
of the hon. Member who has just sat 
down is another example of the reckless 
inconsistency with which hon. Members 
opposite attempt to draw distinctions 
between the Roman Catholic Church 
and the Church of England to the 
detriment of the latter. Why should 
the hon. Member desire that the schools 
of the two Churches should have a 
different treatment meted out to 
them ? 
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Mr. T. ELLIS: I only asked that this 
Amendment should be applied in the 
case of Welsh parishes in which there 
is only one school and that a Church of 
England one. 

Viscounr CRANBORNE: Why is it 
that the Welsh Nonconformists if they 
do not like Church of England schools 
do not build schools of their own? 
The answer given by an hon. Gentle- 
man opposite was that they preferred 
Board schools. That is the difference 
between the Church of England and the 
Nonconformists. Whilst the members 
of the Church of England are willing to 
pay for the education of their children, 
the Nonconformists are not willing to 
spend a penny in aid of education, but 
desire that all the cost should fall upon 
the ratepayers. If Nonconformists in 
districts where there are many of them 
want schools of their own, let them 
build them. I am not speaking of the 
small congregations of Nonconformists 
in certain parts of England. Their case 
is entirely different ; but in Wales, 
where we are told they are in such a 
large majority, I cannot conceive how 
they can have the face to complain that 
there are no Nonconformist schools. I 
protest against the assumptionapparently 
favoured by some hon. Members opposite 
that schools exist not for the benefit of 
the children, but for the benefit of the 
teachers. If managers of schools were 
not to be allowed to require that teachers 
should conform to given conditions 
respecting religious belief, persons might 
present themselves for appointment as 
teachers who were not Nonconformists, 
but extreme, aggressive infidels. Sup- 
posing that an infidel wished to be 
appointed teacher in a school, for the 
purpose of indoctrinating the children 
with his own ideas on religious matters, | 
are the managers to be prevented from 
rejecting his application on the ground 
of his non-belief? I hold that the dis- 
cretion of managers ought not to be in- 
terfered with in the way now proposed, 
and I trust that the Committee will 
reject the Amendment. 

(5.4.) Sm G. TREVELYAN (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : The noble Lord, by what I 
cannot but think the unworthy and very 
hackneyed taunt with which he began 
his speech, has shown how a very kindly 
man may be influenced for the worse 
by sectarian feeling; it is astonishing 
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that a country gentleman, or the son of 
a country gentleman, who knows what 
are the conditions of rural life, should 
think it a sufficient answer to a number 
of agricultural labourers and small 
farmers, who wish for schools in agree- 
ment with ‘their own religious per- 
suasion, to say that if they are not 
satisfied with the existing schools of a 
district they should set up schools of 
their own. That isan invitation and a 
challenge which, if the noble Lord were 
speaking to a number of poor labourers, 
he would be the very last man to use. 
What is the use of talking in that way ? 
The Welsh Nonconformists have proved 
that they were willing to set up schools 
themselves in those districts where they 
derive sufficient private incomes from 
trade or other pursuits; the grievance 
of which they complain arises in the rural 
districts where the whole surplus wealth 
of the community is represented by the 
rent. For my own part, I feel that the 
landlord in such districts is not fulfill- 
ing his duty as receiver of that surplus 
when he sets up a school which does not 
conform to the views of the great bulk 
of the people living upon the soil. Does 
the noble Lord really think that in any 
Welsh village where there is already 
sufficient school accommodation for the 
children of the district the Education 
Department will permit the public 
money to be wasted in the establishment 
of another school ? 

Viscount CRANBORNE: Certainly ; 
according to the law, any school in an 


elementary school district which can 


attract a certain number of scholars for 
a certain time is entitled to a grant. 

Mr. A. DYKE ACLAND: A building 
must be provided. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: But does the 
noble Lord seriously think that his plan 
is one which would really conduce to the 
better education of the people? One of 
the reasons why we welcome the pro- 
posal of the Government to establish 
free education is that we wish to 
systematise the education of the country. 
The noble Lord’s view is that in a small 
village .two starving schools should be 
set up, when the only real means of 
insuring efficient education in the village 
is by concentrating all the educational 
enterprise and energy of the community 
on one school. On some occasions, per- 
haps, shadowy grievances have been put 
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forward by Nonconformists, but the 
grievance which the Amendment is 
designed to meet is a very substantial 
one. It is a very great grievance that 
the people of a district should not be able 
to hope to teach in the schools of the 
district, or to have their children taught 
by those who are in sympathy with the 
religious views of the majority of the 
community. In the interests of educa- 
tion itself the legitimate prizes of educa- 
tion ought to be open to the many and 
not reserved for the few. Nonconfor- 
mists in Wales and elsewhere have no 
chance at present of obtaining the blue 
riband of education. The noble Lord 
(Viscount Cranborne) sneers—[laughter | 
—yes, sneers as visibly as I have ever 
seen anyone sneer in this House. But 
those who do not belong to the noble 
Lord’s class or to the class next to his, 
but to the ordinary village community, 
know that the proudest intellectual dis- 
tinction in the eyes of a child is to 
become a pupil teacher, with the hope 
of ultimately becoming a teacher in his 
native village, or, as a Welshman would 
say, in his native country. This Amend- 
ment is a protest against the great abuse 
of obliging teachers to undertake duties 
lying outside the legitimate domain of 
education. It ought not to be required 
of a teacher that he should be an 
organist, that he should sing in a choir, 
that he should act as clerk; still less 
ought it to be made a condition of his 
employment—and this is a religious test 
of a. most unfortunate sort—that he 
should be a communicant. 

*(5.12.) Sm J. LUBBOCK (London 
University): I am afraid that the dis- 
cussion is wandering away somewhat 
from the point before the House. I 
am thoroughly in sympathy with the 
spirit ahd object of the Amendment, but 
even the hon. Member for Rotherham 
agrees that it would not carry out the 
object he has in view. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Merionethshire (Mr. T. Ellis) 
referred to the endowed schools. The 
Endowed Schools Commission, of which I 
was a member, had to deal with cases 
entirely different from those which the 
Amendment is intended to cover. We 
had to consider cases in which it was 
impossible under old deeds to appoint 
any person to be master of a school 
unless he belonged to a particular de- 
nomination. This limitation was abo- 
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lished, and the change was therefore an 
operative Amendment. This Amend- 
ment, on the contrary, simply provides 
that membership of a particular de- 
nomination shall not be made a condi- 
tion of appointment. The appointment 
would still be made in exactly the same 
way, and the only difference would be 
that notice would not be given of it. 
Then we had a case referred to in which 
a school in Wales had been for 40 years 
carried on under the Church of England 
clergyman, and yet almost the whole 
parish were Nonconformists. That is 
hardly a case which shows there was 
much grievance or oppression, because it 
shows that the school has not been 
carried on in a proselytising spirit. 

Mr. T. ELLIS: The right hon. Gentle- 
man is confusing a case I quoted with 
one referred to by the hon. Member 
for Rotherham. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK: I beg the hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon, but the argu- 
ment holds good all the same. The 
Amendment now proposed, however, 
would have no effect. If, indeed, it 
were operative, and if it were ex- 
tended, as proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby, to 
England, it would strike at the very 
root of the Bill, because it would exclude 
Roman Catholic and Nonconformist 
schools from the advantages of the Bill. 
As drawn, however, the words would 
really have no effect whatever, and 
would not carry out the object which 
the hon. Member has in view. 

*(5.15.) Mr. S. SMITH: The noble 
Lord opposite (Viscount Cranborne) 
challenged Nonconformists to build 
schools of their own. I wish, to tell him 
that Church schools in Wales are largely 
built by the help of Nonconformists. 

*Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop-. 
shire, Oswestry): Iam of opinion that 
the Nonconformists of Wales do not 
object to the Bill in its present form. 
The persons educated in the denomi- 
national schools of which we have heard 
so much are generally labourers’ children, 
and the agricultural labourers of Wales 
are Churchmen, not Nonconformists. As 
far as we can calculate, from the statistics 
at our disposal, about half the people of 
Wales are Churchmen. We were 
anxious to prove these facts by the 
official Returns of the census, but 
hon. Members, like the hon. Member 
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for Flintshire (Mr. S. Smith), oppose 
a religious census being taken for rea- 
sons of their own. If we had had a 
religious census much of the opposition 
to: the Bill would have been abandoned. 
The speech of the right hon. Member 
for Derby (Sir W. Harcourt) has knocked 
the bottom out of the arguments brought 
forward in support of the Amendment. 
He has objected to it that it only applies 
to 12 or 13 counties inthe West, and he 
very properly argued that it should be 
applied generally or not at all. The 
Nonconformists of Wales are not poor. 
The poorer classes do not belong to them. 
In fact, the Nonconformists of Wales do 
not want to have much to do with 
the poor. Their religious societies are 
designed for those who can pay for their 
own membership, and they are supported 
by the well-to-do middle class, and some 
rich strangers who are good enough 
to represent them in the House of 
Commons. It will be found that the 
hon. Member for Montgomeryshire (Mr. 
Stuart Rendel) and others have contri- 
buted largely to Nonconformity in Wales. 
The Board schools in Wales are really 
denominational, because the religious 
teaching given in those schools is in 
accord with the religious views of Non- 
conformists, where any religious teaching 
at all is provided, for in 50 schools in the 
Principality the Holy Bible is a pro- 
hibited book. The proposed Amend- 
ment is, therefore, conceived in the 
spirit of bigotry rather than of religious 
liberty. 

(5.22.) Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I 
cannot help thinking that the right 
hon. Member for Derby feels some 
compunction for having given his sup- 
port to this Amendment after he 
had refused it to that of the hon. 
Member for Huddersfield. The right 
hon. Gentleman very justly depre- 
cated sectarian discussion, but the 
question we are now debating is pre- 
cisely the issue raised by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Huddersfield, although it is not 
raised in such a logical way. What we 
are discussing is not a particular 
grievance, but the grievance of the ex- 
isting denominational system. Under 
that system the denominations are 
allowed to teach their own religious 
belief by formularies and Catechisms. It 
is surely only consistent that as long as 
that is the law those who wish to have 
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those formularies and Catechisms taught 
should also wish to have them taught by 
those who believe in them. It is equally 
consistent that the Member for Hudders- 
field should propose that all that should 
be changed. My only objection to that 
is that the adoption of the Amendment 
would be fatal to the Bill, as we can 
only have free education on certain con- 
ditions, namely, that the denominational 
system shall be left alone. If hon. 
Gentlemen are determined to attack the 
denominational system, then they must 
be prepared to concede that they care 
much more about destroying the deno- 
minational system than about having 
free education. I shall vote against this 
Amendment, not only because it will be 
inoperative, but because I regard it as 
wholly inconsistent. 

(5.25.) Sm W. HARCOURT: I do not 
myself feel the inconsistency of the 
declaration I made a short time ago. 
But really the Member for West Birming- 
ham is much more denominational than 
the denominationalists, and carries his 
views further than Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. If we want to understand 
why the Nonconformists in England and 


Wales are opposed to the denominational - 


system, we have only to listen to the 
speech of the noble Lord the Member for 
Darwen and that of the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. 8S. Leighton) who, although nota 
Welsh Member, always undertakes to 
speak for Wales. I hope the speech of 
the noble Lord will be accurately re- 
ported and will be distributed in every 
English village and rural district, so 
that people may thoroughly understand 
the purse-proud spirit on which the 
noble Lord has based his opposition. 
The noble Lord said he could not under- 
stand why these poor people could not 
build schools for themselves. It is 
because the noble Lord has never been 
able to understand what is the difference 
between wealth and poverty. Than 
such language used by the noble Lord a 
greater blow could not be struck at the 
denominational system, because it shows 
what denominationalism is and what are 
its objects. When we listen to such 
language we must be convinced that the 
only chance of fair play for all is the 
establishment of Board schools in every 
part of the country. The noble Lord 


said that it was not for the purpose of.. 


giving tothe children in the schools a 
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fair chance of rising to be professional 
teachers that they contributed their 
shillings or pence to the support of these 
schools, but for the purpose of excluding 
men of a different religious denomina- 
tion. There is only one remedy for that, 
and that is, as I have said, to establish 
Board schools, where people will have 
fair play, and thus to put an end to per- 
secution and injustice. 

*Mr. J. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnar- 
vonshire, Kifion): The Nonconformists 
of Wales have been taunted with not 
building Nonconformist schools. Asa 
matter of fact, many of the Church 
schools in Wales have been built with 
the assistance of Nonconformists, who 
have contributed to them and have given 
a great deal in free labour. At the time 
many Church schools were built there 
was no suggestion that the schools 
would be put into the hands of the 
National Society and made denomina- 
‘ tional schools. The exhortations made 
to Nonconformists were solely directed 
to the necessity of having schools, 
and—— 

It being half-past Five of the clock, 
the Chairman proceeded to interrupt the 
Business. 

Whereupon Mr. Wirt14m Henry Sura 
rose in his place, and claimed to move, 
“That the Question be now put.” 


Question put, “That the Question be 
now put.” 

(5.30.) The Committee divided :—Ayes 
215; Noes 130.—(Div. List, No. 316.) 


Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That those 
words be there inserted.” 

(5.45.) The Committee divided:—Ayes 
129 ; Noes 212.—(Div. List, No. 317.) 

It being after half-past Five of 
the clock, the Chairman left the Chair to 
make his report to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 371.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—( Mr. D. Crawford.) 
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Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Ropertson, Bute) : Perhaps the hon. 
Member will bear in mind that this Bill, 
which I understand will be of great 
public utility, directed more especially 
to conditions that obtain in his own con- 
stituency, may give rise to questions 
affecting other counties, and therefore it 
is desirable, in order to afford proper 
opportunity for consideration, that Com- 
mittee should be deferred to a distant 
date, consistently, of course, with this 
period of the Session. 

Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.): 
I gladly accept the suggestion of the 
right hon, Gentleman, and propose to 
set the Bill down for Committee on 
Wednesday. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1889) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 359.) 
Read a second time, and committed 

for to-morrow. 


EVICTED TENANTS (IRELAND) REIN. 
STATEMENT BILL.—(No. 362.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.): I 
should like to know if the Government 
have considered this Bill, and what 
action they propose to take upon it. 

Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 





CORN SALES. 

Select Committee on Corn Sales sominated of, 
—Sir Edward Birkbeck, Mr. Esslemout, Colonel 
Eyre, Mr. Furquharson, Mr. Leveson-Gower, 
Mr. Gray, Mr. Seale-Hayne, Mr. Lewis, Mr. 
Maguire, Mr. Rankin, Mr. Halley Stewart, Mr. 
Mark Stewart, and Mr. Jasper More. 

Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.— 
(Mr. Jasper More.) 


CORK (COUNTY AND CITY) COURT 
HOUSES BILL.—(No. 373.) 
Lords Amendments to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at two minutes 
before Six o’clock 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 2nd July, 1891. 


CORK (COUNTY AND CITY) COURT 
HOUSES BILL.—(No. 194.) 
PRESUMPTION OF LIFE LIMITATION 
(SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 104.) 

Returned from the Commons with 
the Amendments agreed to. 


ROADS AND STREETS IN POLICE 
BURGHS (SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 161.) 

To be printed as amended by the 
Standing Committee (No. 207). 


PURCHASE OF LAND AND CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 176.) 


COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 

*Tue Duxe oy ARGYLL: My Lords, in 
moving the Instruction which I have 
placed upon the Paper, it is not my in- 
tention to interpose long before the 
House goesinto Committee upon the Bill. 
Perhaps I ought to apologise for the form 
of the Motion I make and for interposing 
at all. I am quite aware that, though 
a Motion to instruct the Committee 
is a very ordinary proceeding in the 
other House of Parliament, it is com- 
paratively rare in your Lordships’ House ; 
and I must confess that during the 
many years I have had the honour of 
being a Member of this House I do not 
recollect one case in which an important 
debate was raised upon a Motion to in- 
struct the Committee. However, I see 
from the precedents which have been 
put before me that it is a perfectly com- 
petent and regular Motion to make, and 
that there have been numerous cases 
standing on all fours with the present 
one. But this isnot a matter of import- 
ance, because if the object I have in 
view should meet with the assent of 
the House, and should be acceptable to 
the Government, it would be very easy 
to put the Motion into the form of a 
clause afterwards in Committee. If, on 
the other hand, for any reason the noble 
Lords opposite representing the Govern- 
ment should not be able to accept this 
addition to the Bill, I should be ex- 
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tremely unwilling, as I am sure your 
Lordships know from the observations I 
made a few days ago, to impede the 
progress of the Bill, or to endanger its 
safety in another place. I am anxious to 
direct the attention of the House to what 
I think the incompleteness of the 


| Bill in a very important matter. I 


imagine we have all two objects in 
view. One is simply to multiply the 
owners of land in Ireland, nothing more. 
The other is to improve ownership 
in Ireland. We desire to increase the 
number of those who purchase, and to 
improve the value of the article which 
is to be purchased. I can well under- 
stand the noble Lord, who has charge 
of the Bill in this House, will say that 
the first of these two objects is the object 
alone which the Government has in 
view, to multiply the number of owners, 
and not to affect the value of estates 
under the existing law. I confess if 
that were the only object and effect 
of the Bill, I should not much care 
what its fate might be; but I am very 
happy to feel, and I am sure that the 
Bill as it now stands, and without any 
alteration, does in a very important 
manner affect ownership value in Ire- 
land, and that it will, to a large ex- 
tent, improve the value of the article 
which you wish the tenant to buy. 
The noble Lord who introduced the Bill 
hardly mentioned at all in his speech the 
clauses which improve the Land Court 
and make it more truly a judicial body, 
which clauses, in my opinion, form 
one of the most important parts of the 
Bill. Those provisions will enormously 
improve the value of the Court, be- 
cause I know nothing more unfortunate 
for those who occupy land in Ireland 
than to feel that the Court before which 
they are to go, and what we call a 
judicial body is not a judicial body in 
any sense of the word, that it does not 
judge by any known code of law, that 
it is a purely arbitrary body dealing 
with the whole agricultural property of 
Ireland without reference to any known 
principle at all. Therefore, the clauses 
in this Bill which tend to improve the 
Court are, in my opinion, the most 
important part of the Bill ; and I do not 
remember that the noble Lord, in his 
opening speech in introducing the Bill, 
dwelt at all on this improvement in the 
law. Iam not inclined to think myself 
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that the Bill goes far enough in that 
particular. I think the Land Court 
ought to be made still more judicial in 
its character, not only than it is now, 
but even as it will be under this Bill, 
and that the owners and occupiers 
ought to feel that they are dealing 
with a thoroughly independant body 
constituted for the purpose of being 
under no personal, or political, or Party 
influences, and dealing with one of 
the most important interests of the 
country as judges ought to deal with 
the lives and property of men. But I 
cannot doubt that the amendment made 
by this Bill in that matter will be 
still further advanced in the times 
which are before us, and that no 
civilised people will long consent to the 
great mass of property in the country 
being dealt with by a body which is 
not put upon a thoroughly judicial 
footing. But besides this question of 
the improvement in the ownership of 
lands in Ireland by an improvement 
in the Law Courts, there is another 
item in this Bill tending in the same 
direction, which I do not think has 
been fully appreciated outside of this 
House certainly, and perhaps not by 
every Member in this House. I mean the 
effect of this Bill in improving the value of 
ownership, in virtue of the change which 
will necessarily arise from the existing 
owners to the tenants who may become 
owners. This is rather a complicated 
subject, and I wish to speak under all 
reserve, especially in presence of so 
eminent an authority as the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, who’ must be most 
intimately acquainted with this subject, 
because it is a matter of legal con- 
struction ; and it is an extremely diffi- 
cult one, because your Lordships will 
remember that the Acts of 1860, 1870, 
1881, and 1887 were all Acts cumu- 
lative, one placed on top of the other. 
They did not proceed by repealing the 
previous Acts, but they were additional 
Acts. It is, therefore, a very com- 
plicated matter, and it is difficult 
to know really what is the state of the 
present law with regard to the tenure 
of land in Ireland. But the law which 
operates upon the ownership of land in 
Ireland is, no doubt, principally the Act 
of 1881. Now I beg the attention of 
the House for a moment to what the 
effect of this Bill will be, if it passes, 
The Duke'of Argyll 
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on the ownership of land in Ireland 
under the existing law. The Act of 
1881 establishes an immense distinc- 
tion between land which is now let and 
land which is not let, but which is in 
the owner’s hands. As regards all 
Ireland, land which is let to tenants is 
subject to the Land Court, and to all 
the inconveniences of what are called 
the “fair rent” clauses; but as regards 
land which is not let, which is in the 
owner’s hands, it is, to a large extent, 
free from the embarrassments of the 
Act of 1881. They can let such land 
as they please to the highest bidder, and 
the Land Court has no power to inter- 
fere with any step which the land- 
owner may take in letting land which 
is now in his own hands. That results 
from the distinction which runs 
through the Act of 1881 between what 
are called “present” and “future” 
tenants. All lands which, at the date of 
the Act,’were in the owners hands, were 
free from the fair rent clauses of the 
Act. Now what will be the effect of this 
Act, supposing the Bill passes, and sup- 
posing it succeeds in producing, as: is 
anticipated, a large crop of new owners ? 
I beg your Lordships’ attention to the 
position in which they will be. They 
will be entirely free from the trammels 
of the Act of 1881 as regards any 
bargain they might make for their land 
in future. Every one of these little 
owners will be free to let at the highest 
market rate, and no Court can 
interfere with them. Now, I beg your 
Lordships to remember with whom we 
are dealing. When we talk of these 
new proprietors in Ireland, remember 
we are dealing with men, many of whom 
are below, not only the £10 rent line, 
but below a £4 rent. I think out of the © 
600,000 holders of land in Ireland, 
there are more than two-thirds of them 
who are now rented below £10, while 
there are no less than 118,000 who hold 
only up to £4. There are only 12,000 
who are above £100, and only 50,000 who 
are above the £40 mark. I would ask 
any noble Lord who is anxious to see 
peasant proprietorship established in 
Ireland, what is the position of these 
men under the existing law, or will be 
if this Bill passes. They will all be free 
to let their land at any price they can 
get for it. I do not object to that. I 
hold that the value of an article 
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is what men can get for it, and that 
attempts on the part of Parliament 
to jerrymander prices, to diminish 
them or to increase them, are all 
measures which will be sure to fail in 
their object, and to produce great mis- 
chief. Those who say that my proposal 
will put larger powers into the hands 
of the new landowners in Ireland, have 
to encounter the fact that under the 
existing law, that is, when this Bill 
has been passed, all these wretched 
little holders at £4 or upwards will 
be able to let at the very highest rent 
they please, and there will be no power 
to interfere with them. This will arise 
under the existing law, and nobody 
proposes to alter it as far as I know; 
but—more than this—under this Bill 
these men will not only be free to let, 
but they will be free to subdivide. There 
is no law in Ireland to prevent a land- 
lord subdividing. Nobody has been mad 
enough to advocate such a law. Every 
landowner might cut up every acre in 
his domain and let it to as many 
as he pleased. There is no power in 
the present law to prevent the sub- 
division of holdings the moment these 
new men become proprietors. I say, 
under these circumstances, the question 
is, whether you ought not to give free 
power also to the better class of new 
landowners to do what it is eminently 
expedient they should have power todo, 
and that is, to let their improved land on 
any termsthatthey may seem fit. ‘Icannot 
understand, I must say, the feelings 
of those who have objections to men 
making the most of their land. It seems 
to me the mistake that people make 
now is to*imagine that rents are due to 
the action of the landlords. It is very 
much like the mistake that was made in 
the darkest part of the dark ages, when 
it was believed that the price of corn was 
due to the “forestallers and regraters,” 
and the outcry they made with regard 
to that is very much like the outcry 
now made against the owners of land in 
Ireland for having let their lands at 
improved values. The doctrine of free 
letting will most assuredly be asserted 
by the small owners. There are 


- hopes entertained that the land hunger 


in Ireland may have somewhat abated 
in consequence of the immense emi- 
gration that has taken place. We 
know, according to the Census Returns, 
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that the population has been reduced 
very nearly one half since the potato 
disease, and I am told by friends from 
many parts of the country that they 
think there is a sensible diminution in 
the pressure of competition for farms; 
but, at the same time, when we look at 
the Returns which have been presented 
to Parliament, showing the very high 
prices which have been obtained for 
tenant right in Ireland, the enormous 
prices which have been paid in the North 
of Ireland for “ conacre” lettings—they 
go up to £10, £11, and £13 an acre—I 
do not think we can rely upon those 
opinions, and we must face the fact 
that if this Bill is passed and succeeds 
in effecting the object which it is in- 
tended to effect, they will let at the 
highest market value, and they will also 
subdivide, and you cannot prevent it. 
Now, look at the position of the better 
class of tenants, those between the £20 
and £50 line. If there is a class of men in 
Ireland that you should wish to see placed 
in the position of small owners I should 
say it would be the higher class ; and 
perhaps I should go further, and include 
those who are called comparatively large 
farmers in Ireland—men who are above 
£100 a year. What is likely to be their 
conduct if they are sensible men, if they 
are men with the interests of agricul- 
ture at heart and know how to promote 
it? They will have the security of 
tenure which they possess as new pro- 
prietors, being free to let their land as 
they like ; they will make great improve- 
ments, they may drain and fence their 
land, they may do everything, supposing 
them to be as intelligent as 1 hope they 
will turn out to be, that any of your Lord- 
ships would do on your own large estates. 
What is the condition with regard to 
them? You do not allow them to pur- 
chase except on one condition: that 
any tenant to whom they may let their 
land shall have the power of selling 
the occupancy to the highest bidder. 
That is the law as it stands under the 
Act of 1881. The new owners will be 
able to let for the first time at the full 
rent which the market will supply, but 
only on the condition that the tenants 
shall have the power of selling that 
which they have done nothing towards 
creating. Having once let in a tenant, 
the new owners cannot prevent him 
from exercising the right of selling the 
D 2 
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holding which has been improved and 
built upon by another man. Under the 
Act of 1881 no owner of land can let 
except under the provision that the 
tenant shall have what is called tenant 
right, and shall be able, therefore, to 
sell the landlord’s property. Now, I 
ask, is this a rational state’ of the 
law? Is it a rational thing to insist 
upon even when both parties agree 
to a more rational arrangement? You 
are giving power to the poorest people 
to do what it is not to the public 
interest they should do, but the higher 
and better class of tenants you do not 
put under a condition which is rational 
for them. That is the reason why I 
wish to see free trade in land in Ireland 
established as regards that class of 
tenants, and I do not know what ob- 
jections can be made to the proposal. I 
myself, indeed, have a full conviction 
that if this Bill passes, and if it succeeds 
in its object, and if a very large crop of 
new owners arises in Ireland, they will 
not long tolerate the absurd and irra- 
tional restrictions of that kind upon 
them imposed by the Act of 1881. 
That is why I should vote for the 
Bill through thick and thin if no 
such amendment were adopted by the 
Government, because I believe it will 
come sooner or later; and though the 
noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) and his colleagues may 
object to my Motion in form I cannot 
believe that they object to it upon its 
merits, although I can conceive they 
may object to it on grounds of present 
convenience. Now I know what is the 
real cause of the objection to this clause 
in many minds. It is because they do 
not wish to see re-established what they 
call the relation between landlord and 
tenant. You cannot get rid of the re- 
lation between landlord and tenant. 
Small owners are just as likely to let as 
big owners, and a great deal more. I 
was told this morning a fact I did not 
know before, that a large number of 
small peasant proprietors in Belgium 
combine together—perhaps 150 or 160 
small proprietors—and they let their land 
to one man. There you have the rela- 
tion of landlord and tenant re-estab- 
lished, though under somewhat different 
conditions. Therefore I say you cannot 
prevent that relation being re-estab- 
lished in Ireland, and you ought not to 
The Duke of Argyll 
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prevent it if you could. If that is the 
state of matters is it not better to say, 
once for all, that the new owners shall 
be free to contract on what conditions 
are suitable for both parties? I always 
feel in this matter that we are going 
back to the most ignorant times of the 
dark ages when the Legislature prevented 
two parties agreeing together on such 
terms as they thought expedient. It is 
the old story of trying to prevent usury, 
of trying to prevent forestalling and 
regrating. It is a policy, or rather an 
attempt, that is condemned by the first 
principles of political economy. When you 
are taking a new start, and starting men 
upon a new foundation altogether, when 
you have these new proprietors whose 
land will be free from all previous claims, 
upon whose properties you cannot say 
that anything has been done by anybody 
but the landlords, why is it that you 
should not start free? Why should you 
not start with these doctrines of free 
competition? AsI said before, I do not 
wish to press this Motion if the Go- 
vernment are unwilling to accept it, be- 
cause I am certain the result will arrive 
sooner or later if the Bill succeeds in 
producing a large crop of new owners. 
But I see there are other difficulties 
in the way. I will not assume that the 
Government are like the tenants in Ire- 
land whom the noble Lord (the Mar- 
quess of Waterford) described to us the 
other night in his interesting speech. 
He said, “You are trying to provide 
for what is to happen 49 years hence;” 
and he said, “ Why, to an Irish tenant 
49 years is an eternity; 'they do not 
think of what is to happen 49 years 
‘hence.” But, my Lords, are not we to 
think of what will happen in 49 years’ 
time? The Marquess of Waterford said 
that when he spoke to his tenants about 
the 49 years they asked him, “ Where 
shall we be 49 years hence?” My 
Lords, we may all say the same thing. 
That is about the period I have had the 
honour of being a Member of this House, 
and I hardly see a single face which I 
remember when I first entered it. We 
shall doubtless all or nearly all be gone 
49 years hence; but we must remember — 
that the deeds we do and even the words 
we speak, the doctrines we announce, the 
principles we lay down in our legislation. 
will survive our individual lives; and I 
maintain that all of us, if we can, as 
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Members of a House of Parliament, 
ought to try to establish a sound doc- 
trine as regards the relation of landlord 
and tenant in Ireland, and not per- 
petuate the delusions and snares under 
which they now exist. I cannot. help 
pointing out to the House the very 
different results which have come about 
from the land reforms in our legis- 
lation during the last‘ten years, and 
the results which have come about 
from the land legislation in Prussia. 
In the early part of the land agitation 
I used to hear a great deal about the 
doctrines of Stein and Hardenberg. 
They were quoted as an example for the 
Government to follow. They had to 
adopt a great reform in Prussia, and to 
deal with a state of affairs which was 
infinitely more complicated than we 
have had to deal with. But how is it 
they have succeeded in their legislation ? 
Why has the German legislation been 
permanent. No similar or amended 
Act has been required there, and 
why was that? Because those Ger- 
man statesmen were not driven from 
pillar to post by the necessity of 
consulting the views of opposing 
political parties. They were not mere 
Opportunists, they were not men who 
were compelled to run in the line of 
least resistance, however foolish they 
knew that line to be. They studied the 
subject ; they laid down abstract prin- 
ciples which they knew to be sound. 
Above all, they came to England and 
studied in this country our system of 
land legislation, and they determined 
that free trade in land should be estab- 
lished, and that all those restrictions 
which were inherited from the Middle 
Ages in Germany should be abolished. 
They made that the basis of their legis- 
lation, and they have succeeded. But 
what have we been doing? We have 
been going on from 10 years to 
10 years ‘meddling and muddling,” 
as the late Lord Derby said, un- 
settling everybody and _ everything, 
and settling nothing. Are we never 
to try to adopt those sound prin- 
ciples in this House which every one 
of your Lordships in private conversa- 
tion admits to be sound, but dare not 
lay down or attempt to carry out in 
public? I earnestly commend this 
Motion to the decision of the 


House, and for the adoption of Her 
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Majesty’s Government ; but I am pleased 
to think, whether you adopt it or not, 
that if you succeed in multiplying the 
number of owners in Ireland they will 
themselves see that. they possess the 
perfect freedom which they ought to 
have over the property they have 
acquired. 
Moved— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to provide that pur- 
chasers under the Act when they have com- 
pleted their purchases, and when the last 
instalments of the said purchases have 
been discharged, shall be free to let their 
holdings so purchased, whether by lease 
or other tenure, on whatever terms may 
be agreed upon between the owner and 
lessee; and that contracts to this effect be- 
tween such owners and lessees shall be bind- 
ing on both parties; provided always, that all 
such lettings or contracts shall be in writing.” 
—(The Lord Sundridge [D. Argyll}). 


*Eart COWPER: My Lords, perhaps 
I may say a few words upon the subject 
of this Instruction. Theobject of thenoble 
Duke’s Motion, if it has any object at all, 
as far as I can make out, seems to be to 
restore the state of things which existed 
before the Acts of 1870 and 1881. In 
the first place I do not know whether it 
is advisable to legislate for anything 50 
years hence. It does seem to me, con- 
sidering how much legislation there has 
been, and is likely to be, on the subject 
of land in this country as well as in 
Ireland, it is rather unnecessary to 
look so far forward, but I should be 
sorry that anything went out which 
showed that it was our intention, how- 
ever remotely, in passing this measure, 
that even at the end of 50 years facilities 
should be given for the establishment of 
a number of small landlords in Ireland, 
small landlords with complete power 
over their tenants, who would be un- 
protected by tenant right or anything 
else. There is a great deal to be said 
for the position of a large landlord, 
having a rental, it may be, of a thousand 
a year, for in this country, and even in 
Ireland, with all the restrictions which 
have been put upon him, he may bea 
blessing to the country. He may under- 
take improvements which cannot be 
undertaken by smaller owners or occu- 
‘piers, such as carrying out systems of 
drainage which cannot be done by a 
number of small people without diffi- 
culty; he can regulate the right of 
cutting turf where such exists; he can 
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benefit the labourers on his estate not 
only by giving them employment, but 
by way of charity also; he can watch 


over and care for the interests of his | 


tenant, and if he feels that the tenant 
is in difficulties he may remit his 
rent or give him time. There is a 
great deal to be said for the large land- 
lord, but we have deliberately decided 
that it is a good thing to afford facilities 
for getting rid of him. Surely, if this 
is so, everything that can be said in 
favour of getting rid of the large land- 
lord can be said a hundred times more 
for not establishing a system of small 
landlords. The small owner is merely 
an encumbrance upon the land, and is 
no use to anybody. We can recall the 
times when landlords had it in their 
power, if they were inclined, to be 
arbitrary, though for the last ten 
years the landowners in [Ireland 
have been much more oppressed than 
oppressing, and they have had great 
difficulty in collecting their rents ; but 
there is no doubt that, even down to the 
recent times that I can remember, there 
was considerable oppression, giving a 
reason for the Land Acts which were 
dassed ; and I ask anybody who knows 
what took place then, whether it was 
not almost invariably the case that the 
worst acts of oppression were perpetrated 
by the small landlords, who could not 
afford to be generous, because they had 
only enough to live upon. If this In- 
struction means anything, it means 
that in 50 years’ time facilities shall be 
given for the establishment of small 
landlords throughout Ireland, whose 
tenants shall, in fact, be entirely at 
their mercy, without the protection of 
the Acts of 1870 or 1881. Either this 
Instruction is perfectly useless—as 1 
think it is, for it is nonsense to legislate 
for 50 years hence—or if it has any effect 
at all it will do harm, in showing that 
there is a mistaken intention on the 
part of Parliament; and I trust, there- 
fore, that the Instruction will not be 
accepted. I will not venture to say 
more than these few words, as I do 
not desire to detain your Lordships. 
Tae PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of SatisBury) : 
The speech of the noble Earl who has 
just sat down is a very remarkable one. 
It is the first declaration I have heard 
Earl Cowper 
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in Parliament in favour of maintaining 
large estates and large proprietors to the 
entire exclusion of small landlords. I 
used to hear of the country gentry as 
being of considerable value to the State, 
and our grandfathers were never tired of 
expatiating upon the advantages which 
such a class were to the State; but it is 
a proof of how very rapidly we are 
moving, and what strange fields we are 
invading, when my noble Friend de- 
nounces small landlords as being in 
themselves a positive mischief to the 
State. Ido not in the least differ from 
my noble Friend in what he says as to 
the advantage of having large land- 
owners. My noble Friend in his own 
capacity shows of what enormous value 
a large landowner can be to a country ; 
but I think there is a danger in our 
present legislation and discussion of 
attaching too much value to laudable 
and philanthropic sentiments. After all, 
the mass of mankind must get on by 
bargain and sale, with a recognition, of 
course, of principles of justice as en- 
forced by law ; and, unless your system 
is such that it will work on the ordinary 
principles of self-interest which guide 
men, your system will break down. How- 
ever much you may admire these noble 
sentiments of which my noble Friend 
has made himself the spokesman, they 
will not work the machinery of a State 
or of society. Your system must be such 
that the ordinary enlightened selfish- 
ness of mankind can wor it, or else 
it will not answer. I have no objec- 
tion to the principle of the noble 
Duke’s proposed Instruction to the 
Committee, but I think it is outside the 
scope of the Bill, and would interfere 
with the passing of the measure. On 
that ground I should ask him not to 
press it. I am entirely of his opinion, 
that not only should the purchasers have 
the liberty, but that they will have the - 
liberty he desires. The great advantage 
of economic laws is that they do not 
depend upon Parliament for their exist- 
ence or validity ; and if Parliament is 
misguided enough to think that its omni- 
potence can contradict ecoromic laws 
Parliament will have a heavy fall, and 
economic laws will be the conquerors. 
The question of landlord and tenant is 
always argued in this country as if the 
landlord must be the big man and the 
tenant the small man; but that is not 
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always the experience. The noble Duke 
alluded to the case of Belgium. I am 
familiar with the case of France. Every- 
body there, I think, admits that the 
system of small proprietorship is the 
sheet-anchor of the State, andthatnothing 
could have enabled France to pass practi- 
cally unscathed through the successive 
revolutions from which it has been her 
destiny to suffer but the enormous 
number of her small proprietors, who, 
whatever the administrations or the 
Governments might be, held on to the 
rudimentary principles of law and order 
and individual rights, and enforced 
them on their Governments. In France 
it is by no means the case that the land- 
lord is the big man and the tenant the 
small one. There are, of course, plenty 
of instances of that kind, but there are 
plenty of instances of the opposite kind. 
It is the commonest thing in the world 
to find a whole tract of country held by 
one man, but it is owned by a countless 
number of owners, who all agree to be 
the landlords of that one man; and in 
that condition of things the most perfect 
freedom of contract between landlord 
and tenant is absolutely essential. And 
you will find in Ireland that in the long 
run, whatever you may declare in Acts 
of Parliament, unless you allow men to 
do as they like with their property they 
will neglect their property, and they will 
not put it to the best and most profit- 
able use to which it can be put. I 
merely rose to notice the very remark- 
able development of opinion of which 
my noble Friend has made himself the 
mouthpiece. The doctrines laid down 
by the noble Duke are undoubtedly the 
doctrines of sound economical science. 
I believe when we have once esta- 
blished, as the last five years have greatly 
tended to establish, the restoration of 
the sanctity of contract and the mainten- 
ance of law and order in Ireland, these 
economic doctrines will have full play 
and will assert their supremacy, and 
men will do as they like with their own. 
My noble Friend alluded to the success 
of Stein and Hardenberg. No doubt 
they were able men, and their proposals 
were animated by a very sound view 
of political economy; but the real 
advantage which German statesmen 
have had is that a rigid legal con- 
tractual system has existed during the 
whole time that experiment was being 
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tried. It might seem a_ paradox, 
but I would almost say that even the 
Act of 1881 would have succeeded if 
you could have enforced law and order 
in Ireland. People will fit and arrange 
themselves to any system of law, how- 
ever absurd, and will make allowances 
to each other, if they are certain that 
they will be able to count on the pro- 
spect of their neighbours keeping their 
bargains, and upon the law enforcing 
those bargains if their neighbours refuse 
to fulfil them. That is the one necessity, 
and that is the essential foundation on 
which all civilised society must be based. 
If you provide that, I believe the 
sound economic doctrines which have 
been propounded by the noble Duke, 
which are merely the instincts of a 
sage self-interest, will grow up of them- 
selves and establish themselves; and I 
have no doubt myself that if. this Act 
succeeds, and a large number of pro- 
prietors exist in Ireland, they will 
demand and insist upon the common 
privilege of all free men to do what 
they like with their own. 

*Tue Duke or ARGYLL: I beg to 
withdraw the Motion. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


Lorp CASTLETOWN : My Lords, as 
I was prevented from having an oppor- 
tunity of speaking on the Second 
Reading, I may be pardoned for asking, 
by the courtesy of the, Government, to 
be allowed to say a few words. The 
deep interest which I have taken in the 
land question must be my apology for 
trespassing on your Lordships’ time for 
a few minutes. In 1884 I had the 
honour of moving a resolution in this 
House which had for its object very 
much what will be accomplished by the 
Bill now before the House. I predicted 
then that it was absolutely necessary and 
essential that a large and comprehensive 
measure, if possible, for land purchase 
should be introduced. I find that my 
prophecy is about to be fulfilled. I tried, 
when I did not succeed on that occasion’ 
to induce the Liberal Government 
that day to introduce a Bill dealing with 
this question, and I think I had nearly 
succeeded, as I believe my noble Friend 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland of that 
time will admit, when unluckily that 
Government went out of office. Then 
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Her Majesty’s Government, the Conser- 
vative Administration of 1885, intro- 
duced the Ashbourne Act. That Act 
has been an undoubted success. I 
myself have had many opportunities of 
seeing the success of the working of that 
Act. I have seen men who were thrift- 
less and careless farmers become, 'under 
the operation of that Act, intelligent 
and improving farmers. I have seen 
agricultural improvements carried out 
under that Act which were never at- 
tempted under the other conditions 
which obtained before they had pur- 
chased their holdings. We know per- 
fectly well—we have heard it in this 
House—it has been stated during the 
debate on the second reading—how 
punctually the payments have been made 
by the purchasers under that Act; and I 
am convinced that, unless some abso- 
lutely insensate act of folly is committed 
by some succeeding Government, the 
instalments under that Act, and under 
the present Bill when it becomes an Act, 
will undoubtedly be paid as punctually 
and regularly up to the end of the term. 
Now let me come to the Bill itself, and 
in the first instance let me ask Her 
Majesty’s Government to consider one 
point. It may appear a trivial point, 
but it is in some respects an impor- 
tant one. I notice that in the Bill 
the Lord Lieutenant’s name occurs 
in an enormous number of instances, 
and I cannot help thinking, when he 
finds all those numerous duties placed 
upon his shoulders, that he will find it 
difficult to discharge them all. There 
is only one person in history who re- 
minds me of the position of the Lord 
Lieutenant, as that position will be 
under the present Bill, and that is the 
position of a Japanese nobleman, whose 
name and whose history is told in a 
very amusing opera called Zhe Mikado 
—Pooh-Bah. He, unfortunately for him- 
self, was entrusted with an enormous 
number of different offices, and the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, under the 
present Bill, is entrusted with almost as 
many. He is almost Lord Chancellor ; he 
is certainly the Lord High Executioner 
in case of default; he is the Lord High 
Almoner in case of distress; he is the 
Lord High Chairman of the future 
County Councils; and, in point of fact, 
he is the Lord High Everything of 
every body inside and outside the Castle. 
Lord Castletown 
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I would beg Her Majesty’s Government 
to consider the question whether the 
Lord Lieutenant should not depute 
some of his numerous duties to some 
such body as the Land Commission, or 
the Privy Council, which, I believe, is one 
of the most valuable bodies in Ireland. 
Now I come to the Guarantee Clauses, 
and those I will touch upon very rapidly. 
They appear to me to be ample, clear, 
and almost superfluous in their mul- 
tiplicity. They guard the British tax- 
payer in every way. But there is one 
clause to which the noble Lord (the 
Marquess of Waterford) referred, which 
may be called the Calamities Clause, and 
which will, I hope, be dealt with in the 
House to-night when we get into Com- 
mittee on the Bill. Then I come to 
Clause 10, the classification of advances. 
On that clause, when we go into 
Committee, I hope I shall be allowed to 
say a few words; therefore, I will not 
detain your Lordships on it now; but 
I would ask the House to consider very 
seriously whether it would not be much 
wiser to leave to natural economic laws 
the distribution of the money which you 
provide under this Bill. There are 
amendments down in regard to this 
clause which I notice, and I cannot help 
thinking that one or other of those 
Amendments might meet the difficulties 
of the case, and might provide a more 
simple and feasible way of disposing of 
the matter. There is one power which 
I regret very much to see is not in the 
Bill, that is the power of paying Go- 
vernment charges with Government 
money. It looks rather as if the Go- 
vernment were a little ashamed of the 
paper they are going to issue to the 
Irish landlords. JI am glad also to see 
the power given to the public to pur- 
chase in the open market, or through 
the Post Office, these Guarantee Land 
Bonds. The advantages which they 
offer are very great, and will popularise 
the Land Bonds, as the interest is 
higher than the normal rate; and 
that will rather induce men who have 
purchased these bonds—they will be 
principally Irish investors in the Post 
Office—to urge their relations and friends 
who may have purchased their holdings 
to pay up their instalments punctually, 
Now I come to one great blot, in my 
opinion, in the Bill, and that is the 
question of administration. If Her 
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Majesty’s Government had, in the other 
House of Parliament, boldly utilised the 
time which I must say was wasted upon 
a certain Amendment, in passing through 
that House the Land Department Bill, 
I fancy they would have found that the 
administration would have been very 
much benefited and very much improved ; 
but what have they done at the present 
time? I want your Lordships to con- 
sider this point very seriously, because 
really, to my mind, the whole crux of 
the Bill is that they have imported into 
the Land Purchase Court the Fair Rent 
Commission. In my opinion nothingcould 
be more unwise. The whole advantage, 
in my opinion, of land purchase, and I 
may say the one reason why I have 
advocated land purchase through thick 
and thin is,-as the noble Duke has said, 
that in some respects it brings back 
voluntary agreement and freedom of 
contract. The Land Purchase Com- 
missioners under the Acts of 1885 
and 1887 have administered those 
Acts courageously, fairly, and con- 
scientiously. I believe no one can say 
anything against the manner in which 
they have administered those Acts. They 
have refused in many instances—and 
that is one reason of their popularity— 
in cases in which I should be loth to 
term by too strong language, but which 
one may call jobbery cases—to act upon 
pressure. They have kept a clear, 
distinct line between freedom of contract 
and pressure. They have safeguarded the 
Treasury in every instance, and my 
belief is, if it can be -possibly managed, 
it would be most valuable to keep the 
two sections of the Land Commission 
absolutely apart in the Bill now before 
the House. I should like to say one 
thing more upon this matter before I leave 
it. I noticed in the other House that a 
distinguished Baronet said the opposition 
that was raised to the Land Purchase 
Commissioners emanated from the land- 
lord party. I do not think that is the case. 
I have myself sold under the Ashbourne 
Act, and I am convinced that nothing can 
be fairer or more conscientious than 
the action of those Commissioners. I 
think if there have been objections to 
them, they have emanated not from the 
landlord party, not from any landlords 
in Ireland, but from certain people who 
have found that arrangements which 
they wished to carry out under those 
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Acts have been thwarted by the con- 
scientious management and treatment of 
the cases by those Commissioners. There 
are two or three other small points 
which I should like to urge upon your 
Lordships. What we want to do, and 
what I am convinced that all those noble 
Lords who have estates in Ireland are 
anxious to do, is to make the Bill which 
the Government have introduced a 
workable Bill. We do not want to find 
after a year or so that we have to come 
back immediately to Parliament for a 
further development of the powers con- 
tained in it. What we all desire to do 
is to make the Bill an easy working 
measure, and I believe that it will move 
without friction. For that purpose I 
will, with your Lordships’ permission, 
introduce some Amendments, dealing 
partly with legal questions and 
partly with matters which will make 
the Bill feasible and workable. I 
think I have now spoken long enough, 
and I am certain your Lordships are 
anxious to get into Committee on this 
Bill. I believe that the passage of this 
measure, and its work, will—if your 
Lordships permit it and if Her Majesty’s 
Government permit it to be made a 
workable and useful Bill—mark a great 
era in the history of my country. I 
believe you will find, and the English 
taxpayer will find, that my countrymen, 
when they have become possessed of their 
holdings—I am convinced of it—will 
pay their instalments regularly, if they 
are not egged on by statesmen or 
agitators to repudiate them, as they may 
possibly be. I-believe your Lordships 
will find this Bill will meet the great 
want in Ireland at this moment, and that 
it will create not so much the small 
peasant proprietors as it will establish a 
large yeoman proprietor class, who will 
constitute a middle class and be a 
balancing power in that country. My 
countrymen, Irishmen of all views, 
are grateful to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for introducing this measure and for 
carrying it so far to an issue ; but I think 
also that Her Majesty’s Government owes 
in some measure a deep debt of gratitude 
to those Irishmen—and I would speak 
modestly on this point—who have urged 
in season and out of season that to 
facilitate land purchase is the solution of 
the land question. I think I may say 
that in my knowledge, with almost a 
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unique experience, you have the first in- 
stance of the Imperial Government 
bringing in a measure for Ireland the 
initial sketches for which were furnished 

. by Irishmen—a measure initiated 
Irishmen, which I hope will be passed 
by Her Majesty’s Government, as it will 
be passed with the good will and hardly 
with a dissentient voice among all 
classesin Ireland. There was, no doubt, 
friction in the other House; but there 
is no doubt that all sections of the Irish 
members were anxious that the Bill 
should pass into law. We have seen the 
same thing here, and I think I may say 
safely that if this Bill is made workable, 
as I believe it can be, and if Her 
Majesty’s Government will permit 
us to do that, the Bill will have a happy 
and rapid progress through your Lord- 
ships’ House. 


Moved that the House do now resolve 
itself into Committee. 


Agreed to. 
House in Committee accordingly. 


Leave given to the Lord Tyrone 
(M. Waterford) to speak sitting in the 
said Committee, and to vote in the 
House. 


Clause 1. 

*Toe LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capocan): My Lords, I have to move in 
page 1, line 11, to leave out “landlord 
and tenant,” and insert “vendor and 
purchaser”; and in line 17 to leave out 
“ June and December,” and insert “ July 
and January,” as the months on the first 
days of which the half-yearly payments 
of annuities should be made. 

Amendments agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 2 and 3 agreed to. 


Clause 4. 


Lorpv CASTLETOWN : My Lords, the 
Amendment that is on the Paper in my 
name upon this clause provides for the 
following arrangements. The object of 
it is that in the purchase of a holding 
the purchaser who is inclined to do so 
shall be permitted to pay one-fourth him- 
self; therefore the Government will only 
advance three-fourths of the whole 
purchase money. The State and the local 
Authority will, in this payment by the 
purchaser, have substantial guarantee 

Lord Castletown 
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is an advantage. Again, the landlord, 
on his side, who is selling, will have to 
put down or to allocate no guarantee 
This is an advantage and will 
very likely facilitate sales. Again, the 
tenant in the case which is dealt with by 
my Amendment will be absolved. I ask 
Her Majesty’s Government to absolve 
him, if he makes that advance during 
the whole period of 49 years, from the 
payment of the county percentage. I 
think that is a fair request to make. 
Finally, I think, so far as I have been 
able to study the financial scheme of 
Her Majesty’s Government, the pro- 
posal which is here made does not in 
any way vitiate the financial scheme, 
but will work in with it. I therefore 
ask Her Majesty’s Government to accept 
the Amendment, as in a great many 
cases it will be availed of in the future— 
not at first probably, but men will come 
to see the advantage of it. A man who 
has money to invest will say he would 
rather put down his one-fourth, and 
receive what would be practically 6} 
per cent. upon it. Therefore it is quite 
possible in the long run that great 
advantage will accrue to the tenant pur- 
chasers, while, three-fourths of the 
money being advanced by the Govern- 
ment, it is an advantage equally to the 
State. 


Moved, in Clause 4, page 3, after 
line 31, to insert as a new paragraph— 

‘* Provided, nevertheless, that. notwithstand- 
ing anything in the Land Purchase Acts or 
this Act, any advance made after the passing 
of this Act which shall not exceed three- 
fourths of the price paid for a holding, shall 
be repaid by an annuity of three pounds 
fifteen shillings per cent. on the amount of 
such advance for forty-nine years, and no 
payment shall be made to the Guarantee Fund 
by way of county percentage in respect of 
any such advance.’’—(The Lord Castletown.) 


*Eart CADOGAN: My Lords, I per- 
sonally, and I think I may say so on the 
part of the Government, have no ob- 
jection whatever to the Amendment 
which the noble Lord has moved. In 
my opinion it is calculated to encourage 
purchase on the part of the tenants. Ido 
not know tkat any appreciable risk 
would be incurred by adopting the 
Amendment, and, therefore, I am pre- 
pared to assent to it. 


Amendment agreed to. 
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*Viscount De VESCI: My Lords, I 
have an Amendment with regard to the 
guarantee deposit. The object of this 
Amendment is to provide, in cases where 
instalments of annuity are in default 
and are declared to be irrecoverable 
by ordinary process of sale in the open 
market. The owner of the guarantee 
deposit may elect to have the whole 
amount of such debt transferred from 
the deposit to the land purchase ac- 
count, on condition, of course, that the 
owner is put in full and immediate 
possession of the holdings subject to the 
payment of the annuity. Your Lord- 
ships are aware under the Act of 1885 
the Land Commission may interfere in 
those cases, and impound the whole of 
the guarantee, but the original occupier 
might still be left in possession. It 
is true that a nominal charge is created 
on the holding, and the occupier is 
required to pay 3 per cent. in addition 
to his annuity ; but I doubt very much 
whether my noble and learned Friend 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland will 
be able to tell your Lordships of any 
cases where the tenant has been able to 
pay off the charge. Under this Clause 4 
of the Bill greater advantages are offered 
to the owner of the guarantee deposit, 
because in the event of the debt being 
adjudged irrecoverable only half is taken 
from the guarantee deposit, the other 
half will be borne by the guarantee 
fund. It is quite true it is open to the 
owner of the guarantee deposit to re- 
purchase the holding in hard cash, but I 
submit it is hard to ask him to do this, 
when he has in the hands of the Land 
Commission land stock for the purpose 
of meeting such a case as this. I have 
endeavoured to put the case from the 
point of view of the owner of the 
guarantee deposit. It is only optional 
with him to put it in force, but I should 
like to put it in the point of view of the 
public purse. The guarantee fund under 
my Amendment would be absolutely 
untouched. Another advantage is that, 
instead of insolvent, you will get solvent 
occupiers, and the balance of the gua- 
rantee deposit would be left untouched 
as a safeguard against any possible future 
default. I have the honour to move'the 
Amendment which stands in my name. 


Moved, after line 43, to add— 


“Where the Land Commission have de- 
clared the whole or any part of an instalment 
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of the purchase annuity to be an irrecoverable 
debt, they shall, on the application of the 
owner of the guarantee deposit, transfer to 
the land purchase account, from the guarantee 
deposit, the full amount of such irrecoverable 
debt, and put such owner into possession of 
the holding, subject to the payment of all 
future instalments of the purchase, annuity.” 
—(The Lord De Vesci.) 


Lorp CASTLETOWN : I cannot for 
myself see how in any way this can 
militate against what is the immediate 
object of this Bill, which, as far as I 
can see, is to create a greater number 
of solvent landlords, It is quite clear 
this provision will not come into opera- 
tion until all the security which the 
tenant has paid for is exhausted. If 
that is so, they would be at a deadlock, 
and it would be a great advantage to 
the Jandlord if he would be able to take 
up the transaction by making himself 
liable not only for past deficiencies but 
for those occurring in future. I was 
much struck by what fell from the 
noble Marquess at the head of the 
Government. He said that he hoped 
that landlordism would still continue 
in Ireland, and it might be of great 
importance to a landlord where such a 
case arose ,close to his own domain or 
adjoining his own farm that he should 
get possession of the property rather 
than it should lie idle. I trust, there- 
fore, Her Majesty’s Government will 
say that it is in their power to accept 
the Amendment. 


*Toe LORD CHANCELLOR or 
IRELAND: My Lords, as I understand, 
the object of this Amendment is to 
enable the landlord to get into possession 
of a holding where the debt has been 
declared irrecoverable without having 
any processes of public sale or public 
auction. As I understand, that 1s the 
object of the Amendment. It is desired 
that, when the debt from a purchaser 
to the Land Commision is declared 
to be irrecoverable, a landlord whose 
deposit might be come down upon 
fora portion of that amount may 
say to the Land Commission, “I de- 
sire to stand in the position of the 
defaulting purchaser in respect of the 
irrecoverable debt; I ask to go into 
possession of the holding, and to become 
liable for all the instalments.” The 
object of the Amendment is to do that 
at once without the intervention of the 
present machinery of a public sale. 


\ 
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*Viscounr De VESCI: No, if I may 
be allowed to explain, it is the sum due. 
The Land Commissioners will not declare 
it to be an irrecoverable debt until they 
have exhausted all means of obtaining 
payment by public sale. They will 
then calP upon the owner of the gua- 
rantee deposit, and state that they will 
have to impound it. 

*Toe LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: Then J am afraid I do not quite 
follow the objection, because, if this is a 
procedure after the sale, ex hypothesi 
there must have been a sale advertised 
which the landlord could have attended 
and bid at, where he could have bought 
in for a less sum than the amount of the 
debt; and, what is of perhaps greater 
importance in these proceedings, the 
public could have seen that it was a 
perfectly open transaction before the 
world between the defaulting purchaser, 
the landlord, and the public, and that if 
a low price only was bid for the property 
that was the fortune of the sale, while 
if on the other hand a substantial sum 
was bid in advance the State and the land- 
lord as well would get the benefit of it. 
I do not think if would be expedient in 
the administration of the Act and in the 
interest of public policy to substitute for 
this perfectly open and above-board pro- 
ceeding’ one that might become a private 
one, and one that would probably lead 
to suspicion, and I do not see that 
it would be for the benefit of the land- 
lord, in whose interest the Amendment 
is presented to us by the noble Viscount, 
because at present they can go into the 
market and buy at whatever price they 
can according to the chances of the 
market, and I think that is an adequate 
protection. 

A noble Lorp: Will the noble and 
learned Lord inform the House whe- 
ther the guarantee deposit is first of 
all called upon, or whether the sale is 
the first protest where the debt is pro- 
nounced irrecoverable, because it all 
hinges upon that. 

*Tue LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: All the processes are to be ex- 
hausted by procedure against the tenant 
by sale before the other machinery of 
the Act comes into operation. 

THe Marquess or WATERFORD: I 
think the noble and learned Lord is wrong 
on this point. He has pointed out to your 
Lordships that the landlord can buy at 

Lord Ashbourne 
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a less sum than the amount of the debt 
which is due, but how could he? The 
Land Commission inevitably bids up 
the price to the amount of the instal- 
raents which are due by the tenant, and 
therefore it would be impossible for 
the landlord to buy at a less sum 
than the amount which is due. I would 
put this to the noble and iearned Lord : 
Suppose it is an ordinary transaction, if 
anything valuable is put up for sale by 
the noble and learned Lord or anybody 
else, I have no doubt he would himself 
attend, or would send a representative to 
bid up the property to its value. The 
Land Commission is not different in that 
respect. They will, of course, protect 
the estate, and I entirely agree with all 
the noble Lord has said as to the Land 
Commission having managed admirably 
under the provisions of the Purchase 
Act during the six years they have been 
acting. They have managed extremely 
well, and they have protected the 
estates in every way in their power. 
Under this Amendment, which I hope 
Her Majesty’s Government will see their 
way to adopt, it is an absolutely simple 
matter. It only proposes that this shall 
be done after every means have been 
exhausted which could be adopted, includ- 
ing sale before the debt became absolutely 
irrecoverable ; that the landlord should 
have his guarantee deposit—the whole 
instead of half the guarantee deposit, 
and should be put into possession of the 
holding subject to the annuity which is 
due to the Government. That would 
place the landlord in possession. It 
would not prevent him having to attend 
at the sale and bid against the tenant 
purchasers, who, I assume, your Lord- 
ships are most anxious to encourage. He 
would only come in if there was no tenant 
purchaser at all, and I think it is only 
fair to ask that he should then be put 
into possession of the holding without 
all the machinery and expense attaching 
to a sale. He will have to pay every- 
thing that is due to the Government. 
This is an Amendment which was pro- 
posed in another place by an extremely 
Radical Member. It is not only to pro- 
tect the guarantee deposit, but to protect 
the guarantee fund as well ; but there is, 
in addition to the half sum of the gua- 
rantee deposit, another half added, which 
if the Bill were left as it is would come 
out of the guarantee fund ; therefore, I 
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trust Her Majesty’s Government will 
see their way to accept this very reason- 
able Amendment. It can only come into 
operation after every other process has 
been exhausted, and that being so it is 
only reasonable to ask that the Govern- 
ment should turn to the only purchaser 
they can find, who is the landlord. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I do not profess 
to understand this matter very deeply, 
but, as I gather, before being declared 
irrecoverable every means must be ex- 
hausted to recover the debt, one of which 
meansis sale. The noble Marquesssays the 
Land Commissioners will put a price upon 
it which will not be less than the amount 
remaining due; but supposing they do 
not find a purchaser at that price, I ap- 
prehend they would still have the sale 
and make the best terms they could, 
and if they found they could not get any 
purchaser at the amount of the instal- 
ments remaining due, they would have 
to take something less. 

Tae Marquess or WATERFORD : 
They never do take anything less; they 
are bound to insist upon the whole of 
the money being paid. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: If they can get 
it, no doubt; but-if they cannot, they 
must do their best to sell the property, 
and I suppose the former landlord then 
can buy it for less. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : Does 
my noble Friend’s proposal mean that if 
the Land Commissioners buy in, which 
I do not think is very regular, they will 
then remain proprietors of the estate, and 
not sell it ? 

Toe Marquess or WATERFORD: 
They will certainly attempt to sell it, 
and will do their best, no doubt; but in 
certain districts the only possible pur- 
chaser will be the landlord. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Then what is the use of the clause ? 

Tae Marquess or WATERFORD: 
Because it places the landlord in the 
position of having half the fund taken. 
It protects the guarantee fund as well as 
the guarantee deposit. 

*Viscount De VESCI: As the noble 
and learned Lord has admitted that they 
are bound to put up the property at the 
price of the whole debt, they cannot sell 
it for less, and it is only after that that 
they declare it an irrecoverable debt. It 
is only then that this clause can come 
into operation when the sale has become 
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an abortive sale. What I wish to put 
forward is that when the Land Depart- 
ment come to the owner of the deposit 
and say, “You must either purchase or 
not and forfeit half of the deposit,” he 
can say,” “Do not do that; take it out 
of the land stock and put me in posses- 
sion;” but the debt must have been 
adjudged irrecoverable at first. 

*Tae LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: I do not think the noble Lord 
has realised that there must be a 
sale. That is, a sale which is to get rid | 
of the holder. Anyone can bid at the 
sale, and the old landlord can go in and 
buy if he likes. He can bid to the 
amount of the irrecoverable debt, or 
as he pleases, and then it is for the 
Government to say what they will do. 
But the fact is, the landlord can go in 
and buy. He becomes the purchaser, 
and it is sold to him. It may be a ques- 
tion of practice and procedure, but I 
know of nothing to prevent its being 
done. 

*Viscount De VESCI: I doubt very 
much whether he is allowed to tender 
land stock under the clause. If he goes 
into the open market he should be in a 
position to say, “I offer you the land 
stock which is in the hands of the 
Commission,” but that the Bill does not 
allow. 


Amendment negatived. 

Clause 4, as amended, agreed to, 
Clause 5 agreed to. 

Clause 6. 

Verbal Amendments made. 


*Tue Kart or KINGSTON: My Lords, 
I have an Amendment upon this clause 
to insert a new section. I do not 
think it will be necessary for me to say 
more than a few words upon the Amend- 
ment which stands in my name, because 
I believe that your Lordships will see it 
is necessary, not to say vital, to the 
whole working of the Bill in certain 
districts in Ireland. Some of your 
Lordships may be aware, though others 
may perhaps not be so well aware, that 
in Ireland there is a considerable mining 
interest. There are are large fields 
of coal, large deposits of iron ore, 
which under actual experiment and 
analysis has been proved to be second to 
none, if not superior, perhaps, to any iron 
ore in the United Kingdom. Besides 
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the coal and iron there are extensive 
quarries of granite and limestone; and 
there is also fireclay in large quantities ; 
but I will not impose upon your Lord- 
ships a list of what there has been dis- 
covered, and certainly not of what has 
not been discovered ; but we may take 
it that hidden under the surface of 
Ireland there are probably many millions’ 
worth of mineral products. Those dis- 
tricts where the minerals occur are 
scattered pretty widely over the whole 
of Ireland. They exist in the north, in 
the south, and in the west, and I have 
had a hint that, to some extent, they 
exist also in the east. I think Iam cor- 
rect in saying that in thosé mining dis- 
tricts the population is pretty thick, so 
tospeak, and chiefly composed of small 
tenant farmers, all of whom would come 
under the action of this Bill which 
every Member of this House is so anxious 
to see passed—and not only passed, but 
to see it become a success and a 
blessing to Ireland. But a difficulty 
arises in the fact ‘that owners of 
land will be quite unwilling to part 
with it unless their mining rights 
be reserved to them. They understand 
perfectly well that those mining rights 
grow. They are perhaps not very valu- 
able at the present moment, they may 
not perhaps be very valuable to them- 
selves, even in the future, yet they may 
be very valuable to the district. At 
present they may not gain very much 
by the possession of those rights ; but in 
the future they or their successors may 
hope to do so; and they know perfectly 
well that, if they part with their lands 
and the rights in connection with them, 
what may be useless enough to them 
now would be perfectly and utterly use- 
less to the purchasers, because it would 
be impossible to suppose that any com- 
pany formed either by local enterprise, 
or, what would be still better, by the 
introduction of English capital into 
Treland, would be, if I may so term it, 
mad enough to attempt to prospect or to 
develop any mining industry, if they 
had to face the necessity of buying the 
right of mining from perhaps some 
hundreds of small owners. It is diffi- 
cult enough even now, I am told, to 
get mining leases from owners under 
present circumstances. ~ Now, I will say 
very little more about the Amendment ; 
but what we ask is that the mining 
The Earl of Kingston 
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rights should be reserved to the vendor 
in the agreement of sale, and in such a 
manner that those rights may be shown 
on the face of the vesting order. 
The other rights which are méntioned 
in the Amendment I will not touch 
upon, because some of them have been 
reserved under the existing law, and 
others may be reserved by the consent 
of the Land Commission. I believe that 
to negative this Amendment would be 
to put a fatal stumbling-block in the 
way of the operation of this Bill in 
Ireland in certain mining districts which 
I have mentioned ; and the result would 
be one of two evils: first, to cause the 
failure of the measure by owners 
refusing to sell; or, if they did sell, and 
the Act did succeed in its operation, then 
you would debar for ever any local 
enterprise, and prevent the offer of any 
inducement to the entrance of English 
capital. Those two things—local enter- 
prise and English capital—are what are 
most wanted in Ireland. I beg to move 
the Amendment which stands in my 
name. 


Moved, after Clause 6, to insert as a 
new clause— 

“The vesting order shall be binding upon 
all persons claiming any estate or interest in 
the land comprised in the holding, including 
Her Majesty the Queen, and shall be effectual 
to vest in the purchaser, and charge the 
purchase annuity on, the fee-simple and 
inheritance of the holding described in the 
order, subject to such exceptions and reserva- 
tions (if any) in favour of the landlord or 
any other person, as to mines, timber, 
and fishery or other rights or easements, as 
may be specified in the order, in pursuance of 
the agreements, or otherwise, and subject tu 
any public rights affecting the same, and to 
the provisions of the section res ecting the 
tenants’ interest, and respecting easements, 
but to save as aforesaid, discharged from all 
estates, charges, interests, and encumbrances 
whatsoever, as well of Her Majesty as of all 
other persons whomsoever.”—(The Earl of 
Kingston.) 

*Eart CADOGAN: My Lords, the 
chief objections that I entertain against 
the new clause which the noble 
Lord has moved is that it is really 
absolutely unnecessary. The noble 
Lord moves to insert in the Bill 
that the landlord may make reservations, 
and they may appear in the vesting 
order ; but that can be done under the 
present law, and therefore there appears | 
to be no reason for inserting a clause to 
that effect in this Bill.) That is done 
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under Section 8 of the Ashbourne Act. 
By that section all rights are reserved, 
and the Ashbourne Act, it is provided 
here, is to be read in with this Act. 
Therefore I think this clause is un- 
necessary, and I hope the noble Lord 
will not press it. 


Toe Marquess or WATERFORD: I 
should like to ask the noble Lord why, 
if this clause is unnecessary, it was in- 
troduced in the Land Department Bill 
which was brought forward, though I 
am sorry it did not come to very much, 
in another place. If it was unnecessary, 
why did the Government introduce it 
there? I myself think it is necessary. 
I think there ought to be powers given 
to the landlords to reserve all these dif- 
ferent rights. Your Lordships are aware 
that over a great part of Ireland where 
these purchases have taken place the 
tenants have been cutting down timber 
in the most frightful way. Members of 
your Lordships’ House cannot but be 
aware what happens to a country which 
becomes denuded of its timber; and 
whea £33,000,000 of property has been 
bought in the country I believe the 
whole of the timber in Ireland, or almost 
all of it, will be swept away. This 
clause would enable the landlords, by 
agreement with their tenants, to reserve 
timber, fishery, and other rights; and I 
think it is a reasonable clause to be 
inserted. Of course, if the noble Earl 
can point out to me that it is really 
reserved under the Act of 1885, and I 
can obtain a legal opinion from the noble 
and learned Lord (the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland)—he ought to know all about 
it, for it is his own Act—I will be 
satisfied; but I do not believe it is 
there ; for, if it had been there, I am 
quite certain the Chief Secretary would 
not have introduced this section into his 
Land Department Bill. 


*Toe Eart or SELBORNE: The 
noble Lord has said that this proposed 
clause would only enable it to be done 
by agreement; but I do not so read the 
clause. The words are, “ By agreement 
or otherwise,” which I confess I do not 
understand. 


A noble Lorp: I might perhaps be 
allowed to say, as Chairman of a 
Commission which dealt with these 
matters, that we examined very com- 
petent witnesses, who stated that under 
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the existing law these rights had been 
reserved to the landlord. 

*Toe LORD CHANCELLOR or 
IRELAND: The position of the matter, 
I think, is this: The noble Lord who has 
moved this Amendment has taken it from 
a portion of another Bill introduced by 
Government last year. The noble Lord 
leaves out a certain part of the context 
which precedes and follows it. That will 
be found, I think, to be the case ; and one 
of the objections to it is that he has taken 
it out in such a way as to put the re- 
covery of Crown and quit rents in a very 
precarious position. In the Bill from 
which the Amendment is taken there 
was a clause to transfer the obligation of 
paying Crown and quit rents out of the 
purchase money. That shows the great 
difficulty and danger of attempting to 
add largely to such a Bill as this by 
taking clauses out of another Bill; 
because it is quite impossible to add 
largely to this Bill by such a pro- 
cess. My noble Friend, the Lord 
Privy Seal, indicated that a great 
portion of this clause could be worked 
out quite independently of this provision 
under the existing law ; and I think that 
is a perfectly accurate statement, because 
if the landlord is owner of these rights 
before he makes this agreement, it would 
be perfectly competent for him to deal 
with them as he might think proper. 
Certainly I do not think it either ex- 
pedient or wise now to overload the Bill 
by putting in aclause of this description, 
which would undoubtedly require addi- 
tions in order to enable it to be worked 
out, and which would constitute a com- 
plicated code; and it might be possible 
that those additions could hardly be 
made here, having regard to the privi- 
leges of the other House of Parliament. 

Toe Eart or ABERDEEN: This 
clause seems of very little importance to 
many Irishmen at present, because so 
few minerals have been found that are 
workable in Ireland ; but all those Peers 
who come from mineral districts must 
know that very valuable minerals may, 
exceeding the value of the land itself, 
have been discovered ; and when the pro- 
perties have been sold the mineral rights, 
having been retained, have produced 
large fortunes to others than the holders 
of the land. In Scotland I know that 
to have been the case. It has happened 


in Ayrshire, and I know in that way 
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minerals of very large value have been 
retained, and are now being got by one 
person while the ownership of the land 
lies in another. I think the noble Lords 
on the Front Bench do not object to 
this ; but, on the other hand, the noble 
and learned Lord who spoke last does 
not tell us quite clearly that the land- 
lords selling under this Bill have any 
facility for retaining those mineral 
rights. I think if the noble Lord (Earl 
Cadogan) would tell my noble Friend 
here that he will introduce a clause 
himself which shall make the minerals 
perfectly safe, so that they shall not be 
sold with the land, that would quite 
satisfy the fair and just desires which 
he conveys in this proposed addition to 
the clause. 


Amendment negatived. 


THE Marquess or WATERFORD : My 
Lords, I have got another Amendment 
on the Paper for the insertion of a new 
clause here, and this Amendment, I may 
say, was taken very largely from the 
Government Land Department Bill. I 
sincerely trust, as my noble Friend has 
rejected one Amendment, he will not 
reject this Amendment as well. I have 
altered it in one respect, and I had better 
describe to your Lordships what the 
Amendment is. Under the Ashbourne 
Acts there was power for a landlord, and 
that power was very fairly given, to re- 
cover 4 per cent. on the purchase money 
pending the time that the sale was 
passing through. If a landlord had not 
that power, he naturally could not have 
sold, because some of these sales take 
two years and more. It is a very 
lengthy thing to prove title in Ireland, 
and therefore the landlord had power 
while the sale was being carried out to 
collect 4 per cent. on the purchase 
money. That was pending the comple- 
tion of the sale. The tenant then came 
under what I may call rent or interest 
to the Government, but if there was not 
a clause in the Act of Parliament 
enabling him to collect that 4 per cent., 
he would have been out of pocket from 
the time of the arrangement for the sale 
being made until such time as _ his 
lawyers, who would be carrying it 
through, should enable him to com- 
plete. There was great difficulty found 
about collecting this interest. The 
tenants refused to pay, particularly 

The Earl of Abzrdeen 
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where they had impoverished landlords, 
and the procedure was very expensive. 
You had to proceed to recover the debt 
as if you were an ordinary debtor, and 
it was very easy for the tenants to avoid 
those liabilities. I am sorry to tell your 
Lordships that many landlords who sold, 
hoping to better themselves, have put 
themselves in a worse position. They 
are very much worse off, because they 
have been a long time’in getting the 
purchase money paid over to them, and 
during the whole of the time they have 
been unable to collect the interest from 
the tenants. You will remember that 
the landlord has ceased to be a landlord. 
I do not know that landlords in Ireland 
are able to collect rents very freely, but 
they are able to collect them better than 
they collect these debts. Now this pro- 
posal which was brought forward by 
Her Majesty’s Government in the Land 
Department Bill merely arranges that 
the Land Commission should collect 
this interest. Your Lordships must 
know it must naturally become 
due, and it cannot be said to be 
an excessive interest, because the Land 
Commissioners would send down to value 
the holding. They would not sanction 
it if they found that the tenant could not 
provide sufficient security, and therefore 
you may naturally imagine that the 
interest would be reasonable interest. It 
would be materially lower than the old 
rent. It must be at least 20 per cent. 
lower if the tenant buys at 17 years’ 
purchase. I am sure your Lordships 
and Her Majesty’s Government will not 
stand in the way of this absolutely fair 
charge. Nobody can say that the late 
tenant does not owe it, or that he objects 
to its being collected by Her Majesty’s 
Government. I have put ina clause here 
—perhaps it was rather wrong for me 
to interfere with a Bill drafted by Her 
Majesty’s Government—but I have put 
in a clause which I think will be fairer, 
not, I may say, to the landlord, but to 
the tenant. This clause provides that if 
the landlord creates delay—which is 
sometimes the case, for if landlords do 
not their lawyers very often do—the 
interest after two years shall be reduced 
to three instead of four per cent., and it 
provides that the extra 1 per cent. shall 
be supplied by them in paymentor re- 
duction of any instalment of purchase 
money falling due by the tenant. Thatis, 
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to my mind, a fair proposal, and I hope 
Her Majesty’s Government will see their 
way to accept it. 


Moved, after Clause 6, to insert the 
following new Clause :— 


(1) Where, after the commencement of this 
Act, the Land Commission shall sanction an 
advance under the Land Purchase Acts for 
enabling a tenant to purchase his holding from 
his landlord, the tenant shall not be liable for 
rent accruing after the previous gale day for 
the rent; but the tenant shall not be liable to 
pay interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum on the purchase money as from that 
gale day until the first gale day for the pay- 
ment of purchase annuities which occurs after 
the date of the vesting order ; and for the pur- 

s of this section the previous gale day for 
the rent shall be the gale day next before the 
sanction of the advance, or, if the advance is 
made on a gale day, then that gale day. (2 
The said interest shall be payable to the Lan 
Commission half-yearly, on the first days of 
May and November, and shall be recovered by 
them as if it were an instalment of a purchase 
annuity charged on the holding, and when re- 
ceived shall, after deducting expenses, be paid 
by them to the landlord or other person entitled 
thereto. Provided, however, that the land- 
lord shall only be entitled to receive 
interest at 3 per cent. on the purchase 
money, after the expiration of two years 
from the gale day preceding the sanction 
of the advance; and the difference of 1 per 
cent. (after deducting expenses therefrom) shall 
be thenceforward retained by the Land Com- 
mission, when received from the tenant, until 
the application is disposed of. If the vesting 
order is ultimately refused such 1 per cent. 
(less expenses) shall be paid over to the landlord, 
who shall allow credit to the tenant for same ag 
if it were on account of rent paid by him; but 
if the vesting order be ultimately made the 
excess over 3 per cent. which the Land 
Commission may have received from the tenant 
as aforesaid shall (after deducting expenses) be 
applied by them in payment or reduction of 
any instalments of the purchase annuity falling 
due by the tenant after the making of the 
vesting order, (3) If the vesting order is 
refused the agreement for sale shall become 
void, or if the agreement has become void from 
any other cause the tenant shall be liable to 
pay his rent in like manner as if the agreement 
had never been made; but any sum paid to 
the Land Commission for interest by the tenant 
in pursuance of this section shall be allowed by 

,the landlord to the tenant as if it were on 
account of rent paid. (4) Every vesting order 
made after the commencement of this Act on a 
sale by a landlord toa tenant under the Land 
Purchase Acts as regards any holding shall 
vest the holding in the purchaser, and ch 
it with the purchase annuity, and the first in- 
stalment of such annuity shall, if the vesting 
order is made on a gale day for the payment of 
purchase annuities, be paid on the next such 
gale day, and in any other case be paid on the 
second such gale day, which occurs after 
the making of the vesting order.”—(The Mar- 
quess of Waterford.) 
VOL. CCCLY. 
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*Kart CADOGAN: I am bound to 
confess, when the noble Marquess first 
put his Amendment on the Paper, I 
should have found some difficulty in 
accepting it, but the. addition which he 
has made in the paragraph beginning 
“provided however that the landlord,” 
which he has very ciearly described in 
our view, takes away the main objec- 
tions to his clause. It is quite obvious, 
if it may be said without offence, that 
if there had been no such provision for 
lowering the interest it would have 
been to the advantage of any unscrupu- 
lous landlord, supposing there be any 
such in Ireland, to prolong and delay 
the completion of purchases. Under 
those circumstances, I am glad the noble 
Marquess had drafted the final para- 
graph, and with that addition we are 
prepared to accept it. There is a para- 
graph at the end of the noble Marquess’s 
Amendment beginning with the word 
“notwithstanding.” I do not know 
whether he includes that. 

THe Marquess or WATERFORD: 
I may tell the noble Earl that I put 
these Amendments on the Paper as two 
separate clauses or sections, but I was 
informed by the Clerk at the Table that 
it was proper that they should be put 
down as one. 

Tae CHAIRMAN (the Earl of 
Morey): As I understand, there are 
two clauses moved. One is Clause A, 
which I will put first, and then comes 
Clause B, which I wiil put afterwards. 
THe Marquess or WATERFORD: 
Quite so. It is Clause A that I am 
moving now. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Toe Marquess or WATERFORD 
Then, my Lord, comes the next 
Amendment which the noble Earl has 
called Clause B. By the Act of 
1887 there was a power given to 
the Commissioners to issue a vesting 
order without the landlord having proved 
his title. Your Lordships may not, 
perhaps, have followed what a vesting 
order is. A vesting order places the 
purchaser in absolute possession at once. 
It never can be rescinded, and a land- 
lord who has become a vendor might be 
in this position : he might have agreed for 
a sale with his tenant, and the Commis- 
sion, acting upon that agreement, might 
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purchaser in possession; but, after all 
this had been done, other claimants 
might come forward. The landlord has 
not proved his title, remember ; and if 
anybody else comes forward to claim the 
purchase money, or if the landlord does 
not succeed in proving his title, the 
money would be hung up, and yet he 
would not receive back his holding. He 
would have parted with his property in 
the land, and would not have received 
the purchase money for it. We thought, 
therefore, it would be very fair if Her 
Majesty’s Government would agree to 
put in this clause merely with regard to 
the vesting order, and say it should be 
made after the investigation of title. The 
whole Amendment that I want to have 
made really hangs upon that—that the 
vesting order shall not be made until after 
the landlord’s title has been investigated, 
because we hold that it would materially 
affect the landlords and prevent their 
selling, if they desired afterwards, so 
that there might be the chance of their 
parting with their land and receiving 
nothing in lieu of it. Ido not think 
many of your Lordships would part 
with land on those conditions, and I do 
not believe that Irish landlords would be 
inclined todo so. I therefore hope the 
noble Earl will accept this Amendment, 
because I think it really only turns on 
the investigation of title before the 
vesting order is made out. 


Moved, to insert also after the Clause 
last inserted, the following Clause :— 

** Notwithstanding anything in any of the 
Land Purchase Acts, every sale agreed to be 
made under the provisions of the Land Pur- 
chase Acts, instead of being carried into effect 
by conveyance or assignment, shall be carried 
into effect by vesting order in the prescribed 
form: but no vesting order shall be made by 
the Land Commission until after due investiga- 
tion of title, and, being satisfied therewith, 
unless with the consent of the vendor.” —{ The 
Marquess of Waterford.) 

*Eart CADOGAN: My Lords, I am 
quite willing to accept the first portion 
of the Amendment which the noble 
Marquess has moved, certainly down to 
the word ‘ form” in the fifth line of the 
paragraph, but I am not able to agree to 
the further provision that no vesting 
order shall be made by the Land Com- 
mission until after due investigation of 
title. I think it would necessitate an 
undue delay. There appear to be many 
reasons for ensuring thatthe vesting order 

The Marquess of Waterford 
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should be madeas quicklyas possible ifthe 

agreement has been sanctioned, and if I 
may refer the noble Marquess to the 
previous part of his Amendment by 
which he provides that the Land Com- 
mission are to undertake the collection 
of the interest during those earlier 
years, surely it is in the interest of the 
noble Marquess and his friends them- 
selves that the order should be made as 
soon as possible. Therefore, I hope 
he will agree to the omission from his 
Amendment, after the word “form,” 
of the rest of the paragraph. I would 
also point out that the last line of this 
Amendment only requires to be read in 
order for the House to see that it would 
be impossible to accept it. It runs 
thus— 

“No vesting order shall be made by the 
Land Commission ‘until, after due investiga- 
tion of title and being satisfied therewith,’’ 
and then comes a pregnant proviso— 
‘unless with the consent of the vendor ;” 
that is to say, a landlord with a bad 
title who might naturally be disinclined 
might give his consent, and I think 
your Lordships would hardly be inclined 
to agree with that proviso. I trust, 
thorefore, that the noble Marquess will 
be satisfied if we take his Amendment 
down to the word “ form.” 

Lorp HERSCHELL: [should like to 
ask, before that Amendment is put, 
what the reason is for preventing the 
transaction being carried out by con- 
veyance if both parties sodesire? It 
seems to me this section is intended to 
prevent it even if both parties should 
desire that to be done. 

*EKart CADOGAN: The answer, I 
think, to the noble and learned Lord’s 
question is that the conveyance would 
not give an indefeasible title, and the 
vesting order would do so. 

A noble Lorp: I should like to ask 
the noble and learned Lord what posit- 
ion the landlord would be in supposing 
possession were given of a certain farm” 
and yet he is unable to prove his 
title? It seems to me that he would 
either have to lose his money or his 
farm. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: He 
ought not to have done it. 

*Eart CADOGAN: He would have 
his rights against the purchaser. 

*Tue Eart or SELBORNE: I suppose 
under the existing Act, which is to be 
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read with this, there is an established 
practice about the investigation of title, 
and if there is I do not understand why 
at present you should add anything to 
that. 

*Tae LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: The existing system of purchase 
has been found to work very smoothly 
and satisfactorily, and those who are 
most conversant with the Act and its 
working desire that the machinery should 
be by vesting erder, which has worked 
well and cheaply hitherto without any 
hitch or*inconvenience. As has been 
mentioned by the noble Lord, the land- 
lord enters into the agreement with his 
eyes open ; the Land Commission, who 
have a good staff of capable lawyers to 
advise them, make the vesting orders, 
and no hitch has taken place hitherto. 
Of course, the purchase money is there 
to take the place of the land, and the 
landlord is there, too. 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD: In 
answer to the noble and learned Lord 
(the Earl of Selborne) who asked a 
question, I may perhaps say that I 
believe the Land Commission have not 
made. these vesting orders in any 
number before the investigation of title. 
I myself have sold perhaps as largely as 
any landlord in Ireland, and there never 
was such an idea in my mind as parting 
with my property before the title had 
been investigated. I can quite under- 
stand the noble and learned Lord asking 
the question, because I think it would 
horrify anybody to imagine that a man 
should be placed in the position of 
having parted with his property, and 
yet that it should be absolutely im- 
possible for him to obtain the purchase 
money. 

“Tue Eart or SELBORNE: What I 
cannot understand is why it should 
be assumed that the vesting order will 
be made before there has been such an 
investigation of title, as there ought to 
be, or why it should make any dif- 
ference whether there is a vesting order 
or a conveyance. In substance, I pre- 
sume that the course, as to investigation 
of title, will be the same as under the 
existing Act. 

THe Marquess or WATERFORD: 
There is a clause in the Act of 1885 
allowing vesting orders to be made 
after investigation of title; but this 
clause in the Act of 1887 was, I 
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know, purposely put in to enable the 
vesting order to be made without an 
investigation of title. I do not think 
the voble Earl could have been in the 
House when that clause was passed. 1 
am quite certain I was not, or I should 
certainly have objected to it. I am 
afraid I cannot accept the noble Harl’s 
suggestion. Instead of leaving out the 
words which he suggests should be 
omitted, I would rather omit the whole 
section. 

*Eart CADOGAN: I cannot accept 
the latter portion of it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause 6, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 7. 
Tue Marquess or WATERFORD: I 


now move to leave out, in Clause 7, the 
words “the interest which the tenant 
agrees to buy in,” and I do so for this 
reason: Those words do not appear in 
the Act originally ; they are not in my 
noble and learned Friend’s Acts—that 
is the Ashbourne Acts—and they will 
cause the most terrible mischief in the 
tenants’ minds in Ireland. Your Lord- 
ships are aware that a tenant at the 
present time purchases under the exist- 
ing Ashbourne Acts. He pays to the 
landlord so many years’ purchase upon 
the rent, and in the Definition Clause, 
Section 36, your Lordships will see it is 
arranged that the annual value is to be 
assessed upon that rent, with certain 
provisions; but here there are brought 
into the Bill words which are absolutely 
unnecessary, and which will only create 
the utmost confusion in the minds of 
the tenants, and will be a fruitful source 
of trouble. The tenant, no doubt, 
buys the landlord’s interest. It is 
true that the landlord’s interest is 
not very exorbitant now in any 
holding ; but it is supposed to be rent 
which the tenant pays, and that rent has 
generally been carved down to an un- 
commonly low figure under the Act of: 
1881. Still, that is what the tenant 
buys. Now, why bring in his interest? 
What will be the result of it? Idd not 
think that some of your Lordships know 
Irish tenants as well as I do, but an 
Irish tenant is the most litigious man in 
the world. He will, when purchasing— 
I will suppose from one of your Lord- 
ships—arrange as at a price to be fixed 
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and ascertained upon his rent. He will 
find that he gets a large reduction, and 
he will be perfectly satisfied ; but some 
attorney, who thinks he can make a little 
money out of the transaction, will point 
out to him these words, and say, “ You 
have never had your interest ascertained ; 
what have you bought at?” And the 
tenant will say, “1 bought at the land- 
lord’s rent.” Says the attorney, “ Well, 
your interest ought to have been de- 
ducted from the rent before you pur- 
chased.” Those are the words in Clause 
36, which will come hereafter, and, 
therefore, I will not refer to them now. 
I do really beseech Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to accept this Amendment. I 
have sold thousands upon thousands of 
acres of property, as I may say, over the 
table, to these tenants, and I know 
exactly what theydo. They come tome 
and ask, “ What is to be the rent.” 
That is the question. Of course, they 
mean the instalments to be paid to the 
Government, and they come with 
no other idea in the world. But 
if they have this before them they will 
ay, “Before we fix what Iam to pay 
you must take off something for what 
my grandfather did; my grandfather 
made so many drains, my father made 
so many fences, I have built so many 
houses, and all these things must be 
ascertained.” At least they will try to 
ascertain them. But they would not be 
ascertained in the Court, because that 
has nothing to do with them, and under 
-Clause 36, with regard to the tenant’s 
interest, when the application goes into 
the Land Commission, what will happen ? 
The Land Commission is to ascertain 
and define “the annual value.” There 
the words appear in the clause again. 
What will the tenants do? They will 
write up to the Land Commission and 
“press them to death to define the tenant’s 
interest, because they will say, “We 
thave purchased at a certain price, but 
we have never had our interest ascer- 
tained; this Bill points out that our 
interest is to be defined.” I say it is 
absolutely useless. And let me point 
out to your Lordships another thing: 
there are certain clauses which, after 
a time, will invite repudiation, though 
those clauses come later. What will 
happen with regard to this is that the 
tenant who becomes pressed will say, 
*T have paid so much for my holding, 
The Marquess of Waterford 
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but have never had my interest ascer- 
tained ;” and, therefore, he will repudiate 
his payments, and will give that as a 
reason. It was pointed out in an- 
other place that the tenant ought 
to have his interest ascertained 
before he purchased. The tenant does 
not buy his own interest ; he only buys 
his landlord’s interest ; and I hope the 
noble Earl will not lay up such a fright- 
ful store of trouble for the Land Com- 
missioners to deal with. 


Moved, in page 7, lines 21 and 22, to 
leave out (“the interest which the tenant 
agrees to buy in.”)—(The Marquess of 
Waterford.) 


*Fart CADOGAN: My Lords, if the 
acceptance of this Amendment would 
prevent the “laying up a frightful store 
of trouble,” as the noble Marquess has 
said, I confess I am very much preju- 
diced in favour of accepting if, and I may 
at once say that the Government are pre- 
pared to accept the Amendment of the 
noble Marquess. I think I ought to 
state at once the reason why the words 
were inserted with regard to the interest 
which the tenant agrees to buy is that 
the holding, as bought by the tenant, is 
a holding, the interest in part of which 
already belongs to the tenant, and that is 
the reason why, as a mere matter of 
drafting, it was necessary to put in “the 
interest which the tenant agrees to buy,” 
because it was part of that interest which 
he has agreed to purchase. I do not 
think the Amendment of so much im- 
portance as the noble Marquess appears 
to think is to be attached to it, but I am 
prepared to accept it. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: Woulditnot need 
some little alteration ? because if these 
words are left out it will be simply twenty 
times the annual value “as in this Act de- 
fined,” and there is no such definition. 

*Toe LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: The definition will have to be 
amended. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: What I was 
going to suggest was, would it not be 
better to put “the annual value of the 
holding as in this Act defined” ? 

THe Marquess or WATERFORD: 
There is a definition in Clause 36. 

*Kart CADOGAN: The noble Marquess 
will find the definition there. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: But the clause 
gives a definition which is the thing to be 
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struck out ; that is “ the annual interest 
of the tenant in the holding,” which the 
noble Marquess objects to. That is 
going to be left out, and of course the 
definition must be made to agree with 
the clause. It is only the annual value 
of the holding. I simply desire to make 
the two things correspond. 

*Tae LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: We can consider that when we 
come to the Definition Clauses. 

*Eart CADOGAN: While we are upon 
this I should like to have the point 
which has been raised by the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Herschell) cleared 
up. Surely the words with regard to 
“twenty times the annual value” apply to 
the holding “as in this Act defined.” 
There we have the holding mentioned 
again. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: But when you 
have a Definition Clause it is desirable to 
have the very words in the section it- 
self. If you do not have the words in 
the section as defined exactly the same 
there may be a question about it after- 
wards. However, it can be amended at 
a later stage. 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD: By 
my Amendment I leave out those words, 
“the interest which the tenant agrees 
to pay,” but I leave in the word “ hold- 
ing.” 

*Tue Ear, or KIMBERLEY: It will 
be very easy to make the clause agree 
with the definition as amended, on Re- 
port ; therefore, it is not worth while, I 
think, to discuss it now. 

*Eart CADOGAN: There is just one 
slight amendment which I think ought 
to be made. It ought to read “the 
annual value of the holding as in this 
Act defined.” I beg to move that the 
words “asin this Act defined” stand 
part of the clause. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: It is also moved 
that the words “the interest which the 
tenant agrees to buy in” should be 
omitted. 

*Toe Ears or SELBORNE: I beg 
pardon for interrupting, but I understood 
there was a prior Amendment by the 
noble Earl in charge of the Bill to put 
in the word “holding” after “annual 
value” in line 21. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I have already 
omitted those words. It will, I assure 
you, come exactly to the same thing. 
The question is to omit the words “the 
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interest which the tenant agrees to buy 
in.” 
*Tue Earn oy KIMBERLEY: If I 
may be excused, it will not read in that 
form. It will read “the annual value 
the holding.” That will not do. You 
must put in “of,” otherwise it will be 
perfect nonsense. 

THe CHAIRMAN: It will read 
“the annual value of the holding as in 
this Act defined.” 

*Eart CADOGAN: I think the only 
difference between us now is that the 
word “ of” has not been supplied. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The word “of” 
is already in the clause. 


*Kart CADOGAN: Yes, it is in 
another place. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 
THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN : Before 


the Committee leaves the consideration of 
this Sub-section 1, I should like to calk 
your Lordships’ attention to the principle 
of annual value which is laid down in 
the sub-section as the basis upon which 
all the calculations of the payments to 
be made by the purchaser are fixed. I 
think there are objections to this prin- 
ciple of annual value, and I think it 
would be easy to substitute a more clear 
and a more definite principle upon which 
you might base the payments to be 
made by the tenant. What is the 
annual value? ‘That is defined, as your 
Lordships ‘will find, in Clause 36, the 
Definition Clause. It is as follows :— 
‘*The annual sum which at the date of the 
application for an advance under the Land 
Purchase Acts, is the rent of the holding in 
respect of which the advance is made after de- 
ducting therefrom the average amount of 
abatement allowed by the landlord, the aver- 
age amount payable by the landlord during the 
five years next before such date for poor rate 
and Grand Jury Cess and for Tithe Rent- 
charge.”’ 
Then annual value is a thing which 
might have to be settled by the Land 
Commissioners. It will influence those 
three calculations, and until those caleu- 
lations are made no intending purchaser 
or vendor can know what the annual 
value means. That, then, is the first ob- 
jection which I think there is to accept- 
ing the principle of annual value; the 
tenant who intends to purchase his 
holding cannot sit down and say, “‘ Well, 
I know I have to make a certain pay- 
ment for so many years; I am told by 
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the Act that I shall have to make a 
payment for the first five years of 
80 per cent. upon the annual value 
of the holding; I do not know 
what that annual value is, and, moreover, 
I cannot know until the Land Com- 
missioners have had time to make these 
calculations.” But one of the elements 
is the amount of the abatement which 
has been made by the landlord during 
the five years preceding. It is con- 
ceivable—I do not say it is probable 
at all, but it is conceivable—that the 
landlord and tenant might perfectly well 
agree between themselves for the pur- 
poses connected with the Insurance 
Fund to represent these abatements as 
being of considerably larger amount 
than they really were. In that case the 
calculation of the annual value would be 
very considerably affected. The second 
objection there is to this principle is that 
it would throw a large amount of work 
on the Land Commission. The Land 
Commission would have to determine in 
every single case of sale these items in 
order to be able to inform the purchaser 
what the annual value is. The principle 
which I would suggest to your Lordships 
is also to be found in the Bill. It is to 
substitute for ‘annual value,” “ rateable 
value.” If your Lordships will look at 
the definition of rateable value on the 
same page, in the paragraph just pre- 
ceding, it says— 

“The expression ‘ rateable value’ when used 
in relation to any hereditament or area means 
the annual rateable value under the Irish 


Valuation Acts of such hereditament or of the 
hereditaments comprised in such area”’ 


The Poor Law valuation is a thing which 
is perfectly well known to everybody in 
Ireland, and if the intending purchaser 
wishes to know what he has got to pay, 
he has merely to look at the Valuation 
Roll and he will know that he has to 
make a payment which will not exceed 
80 per cent. of that valuation ; and there- 
fore he obtains, without the necessity of 
consulting the Land Commissioners or 
anybody else, the means of finding out 
what obligation he would be under if 
he were to endeavour to complete the 
purchase. This suggestion does not at 
all proceed, I may say, from myself, but 
from persons who have been connected 
with the working of these Acts, and in 
their opinion the substitution of the 
words “rateable value” for “annual 


The Earl of Camperdown 
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value ” would be a very great advantage 
for the reasons which I have given to 
your Lordships. I have not put it down 
as an Amendment; but if that opinion 
should find any favour in the House 
I shall propose an Amendment when 
this Bill is reported, and in the mean- 
time I should be very glad to have the 
general opinion of the Government upon 
this point as to the necessity of retaining 
the words “annual value.” 

*Kart CADOGAN: I do not under- 
stand that the noble Lord has any 
Amendment on the Peper in accordance 
with the remarks he has just made; and 
I would suggest to him that it would be 
generally more advisable that he should 
defer any further discussion on the 
point he has raised until he moves the 
Amendment which I understand he 
intends to do on Report. More than 
that, I hope the noble Lord will allow 
me to say that I think the discussion 
would come more properly under Clause 
36 than under this clause. Under this 
clause the words occur accidentally, and 
I think the discussion had better be 
taken under the later clause. 

Tue Kart or CAMPERDOWN: I am 
perfectly content. 


Verbal Amendments agreed to. 


Tue Marquess ory WATERFORD: My 
Lords, there are two more Amendments 
here, one of which, of course, I must 
take first, but they are both on the same 
lines in Clause 7. I troubled your Lord- 
ships the other night with some remarks 
upon these calamity clauses, which I am 
afraid will cause terrible’ confusion, 
because they invite the Irish tenant to 
create the calamities. The Irish tenant 
is never backward in taking hold of such 
invitation. Under the Ashbourne Acts 
there was no such clause, and that is 
the reason why the Ashbourne Acts 
have worked so marvellously well. Your 
Lordships have taken credit to your- 
selves for the way in which the 
Ashbourne Acts have worked. Her 
Majesty’s Government, both in this 
House and in another place, have taken 
credit to themselves for the brilliant way 
in which those Acts have been carried 
out; but why have they worked so well ? 
Because the tenant purchasers under- 
stood that they were to be paid for the 
value. They quite understood that there 
was a very great difference between pay- 
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ing to the Government and paying to 
the landlord, because the Government 
would allow no arrears. It was under- 
stood by them and indelibly impressed 
upon their minds; but once you put in 
these clauses you practically say to the 
tenant purchasers “you have only got 
to show under this clause that you have 
suffered some loss ;” if, for instance, any 
individual purchaser has lost a cow, or 
has come under distress, or has had 
sickness in his family, or anything of the 
sort, he is not to pay his annuity, but 
it is to be deducted from his Insurance 
Fund. I am sorry to say that I am 
afraid many peasant proprietors who 
have purchased under the Ashbourne 
Acts, and paid their instalments regu- 
larly, will be induced by these clauses 
to find out that they have come under 
some terrible calamity, and not only 
that—not only will it prevent the 
working of this Bill when it becomes an 
Act—but it will have the most disastrous 
effects in other ways. I shall not 
detain your Lordships upon this point, 
because I tried to explain it pretty fully 
to the House the other night. It is not 
a very complicated point. Your Lord- 
ships know what Irish tenants are. 
They are the pleasantest people to live 
with and to deal with in the world as long 
as you do not ask them to pay you any 
rent ; but when you do that they are not 
so pleasant. They used to be as pleasant 
as possible, even when you asked them 
to pay rent, but I do not think they 
are quite so pleasant now, though they 
are getting pleasanter under that opera- 
tion every day, thanks to the action of 
the Chief Secretary. I hope Her 
Majesty’s Government will accept this 
Amendment, for it will save them terrible 
trouble in the future, and particularly 
in another place where every Irish Mem- 
ber will be asking questions on the sub- 
ject. If Pat so-and-so has not been 
allowed to take certain money out of his 
Insurance Fund, the amount of corre- 
spondence that will go on between the 
House of Commons and Dublin Castle 
on such matters will be something 
terrible to contemplate. I hope, there- 
fore Her Majesty’s Government will 
agree to the omission of this section. 


Moved, in page 8, line 27, to leave out 
Sub-section (6). — (The Lord Tyrone 
[Marquess of Waterford|.) 
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*Eart CADOGAN: I am very sorry 
the noble Marquess has shown by the 
contained in this Amendment 


, Pro. 
that he intends to carry into effect the 


opinions he expressed.in the Debate on 
the Second Reading. Her Majesty’s 
Government, rightly or wrongly, are of 
opinion that in any legislation of that 
sort it is of the very highest import- 
ance that some provision should be 
made against cases of exceptional cala- 
mity and distress in Ireland. That isa 
policy which they have laid down, and 
from which they have no intention of 
departing ; and I am only sorry the 
noble Marquess does not see the neces- 
sity of some such course being adopted. 
I think it might, perhaps, to some extent 
soften the asperity with which the noble 
Marquess looks on legislation of this 
sort if he would thoroughly realise, as 
perhaps he does, though I do not gather it 
from his remarks, that this matter is not 
at alla question between landlord and 
tenant. It is a provision as between the 
State and the tenant. Under the present 
law, as your Lordships are aware, there 
is no provision, as I have said before, for 
temporary calamity or distress, and the 
Land Commissioners, without some pro- 
vision of this sort, would have no option 
but to sell the tenant up; and in that 
case it is possible to conceive that one 
year of potato famine might destroy 
practically the whole object and effect of 
the Bill. This is a matter which we 
conceive to be one of policy, and which 
wealso adhere to as of extreme import- 
ance. I have little to add to that. It 
enables the tenant to borrow from his 
insurance money in case of need ; and I 
am bound to say, inasmuch as it does 
not interfere in an way with the 
relations between landlord and tenant, 
I think the noble Marquess’s argu- 
ment falls to the ground, that is 
to say, that it will provide the 
tenant another means of being in arrear 
with his payments to his landlord. I 
am afraid it is impossible for me to accept 
the Amendment proposed. 

*Viscount De VESCI: My Lords, I 
would yenture to appeal to the noble 
Marquess not to persist in this Amend- 
ment, that is to say, not to leave out this 
sub-section. Jt is, as the noble Karl has 
pointed ont, purely a matter between the 
purchaser and the Land Commission. 
The only thing that is impounded is his 
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insurance money; and it is only in 
exceptional cases that the person himself 
would be affected. He might lose his 
cattle, and this provision would then be- 
come very valuable. I am bound to say 
I shall support the noble Marquess in 

to the succeeding clause if he 
divides the House upon it; but that is a 
different matter. 

Lorp CASTLETOWN: I would also 
appeal to the noble Marquess not to 
press this Amendment. 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD: I 
will not trouble your Lordships with a 
Division upon this particular clause, but 
I should like to answer one point which 
has been raised by the noble Earl. He 
states that if there were a potato famine 
it would be very hard to have to sell a 
man up; but that could be dealt with 
by another clause. This clause is only 
to deal with insurance. In answer to 
the noble Lords who have asked me not 
to divide on this point, I think they are 
not quite accurate as to the effect of this 
clause, because, as my noble Friend the 
Lord Privy Seal states, it is not only a 
question between the landlord and tenant, 
but it goes much deeper. It is a ques- 
tion between the State and the tenants 
I should say. Still, I think the landlord 
comes in in this way ; he is to provide 
a guarantee deposit of one-fifth, and if 
the tenant runs in arrear, as I say this 
clause will encourage him to do, the 
result will be that the landlord’s 
security will be lost. I think these 
calamity clauses are most dangerous 
with regard to the future security of the 
landlord’s claim, because, as we know 
what the state of a tenant is who gets 
into arrear, if hs once gets into arrear, 
if he once gets into debt he gets hope- 
less and helpless, and gradually goes 
down an inclined plane, and ends by re- 
pudiating his debt altogether. As I 
stated just now, the Ashbourne Acts have 
worked splendidly, and if my noble 
Friend can state at the end of six years 
that this Bill has worked anything like 
as well asthe Ashbourne Acts, I shall be 
quite satisfied ; but I can tell him that 
the reason they have worked so well is 
because they have no such clause in 
them. I shall not trouble your Lord- 
ships to divide on this clause, although I 
think I shall have to trouble the House 
to go to a Division on the next one, 
unless the noble Earl agrees with me 

Viscount De Vesci 
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that it is, as I consider it to be, am abso- 
lutely necessary Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Verbal Amendment made. 


Tre Marquess or WATERFORD: 
My Lords, I move now to omit Sub-sec- 
tion 7 of Clause 7. I think Her Majesty’s 
Government, although, as my noble 
Friend opposite said, it was perhaps 
reasonable for them to refuse my other 
Amendment for the omission of the 
other sub-section, will consider that my 
Amendment with regard to this sub- 
section is really necessary, because the 
operation of this sub-section will be far 
worse. It not only induces individuals 
but a whole countryside to create calami- 
ties. It is a curious provision, and I 
desire to particularly call your Lordships’ 
attention to it. It is a very peculiar 
division indeed that is put in here, 
because it provides—and I think your 
Lordships will agree it is a most ex- 
traordinary provision—that the tenants 
are to borrow from the Reserve 
Fund in order to enable them to 
pay the Government what is due. 
I have placed my objections before your 
Lordships as well as I could already as 
to these calamity clauses, and I can 
only repeat that I think they will be 
a terrible bugbear to any Goverument 
in the future. I am certain that they 
will be most injurious; they will invite 
tenants in large districts to create bogus 
potato famines, and not only that, as J 
stated to your Lordships the other night, 
they will also invite the tenants who 
are still liable to the landlords to join 
these purchasers. It will be found that 
they will not be backward in joining 
the purchasers for the purpose of creating 
what may be called a calamity under this 
clause inthe district. I hope Her Majesty’s 
Government will think better of it at the 
last moment, and agree to amend the 
clause in this particular, because I am 
forced to say that if they do not I shall 
be obliged to divide the House upon it. 
I hope those Peers who are connected 
with Ireland will follow me if we are 
obliged to divide the House, because by 
doing so they will be able to take credit 
to themselves in the future for having 
prevented Ireland having ten times more 
calamities, and ten times more famines 
than she has ever had in the past. 
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I therefore move to reject that sub- 
section, 


Moved, in pages 8 and 9, line 42, to 
leave out Sub-sections (7.) and (8.)—(The 
Lord Tyrone [ Marquess of Waterford].) 


*Tue Eart or SELBORNE: My Lords, 
I have very few words to say in sug- 
gesting to the House that the proposal of 
the noble Marquess shall not be accepted, 
The clause seems to have all the safe- 
guards which, at all events, such a 
case will admit of. It does not de- 
pend upon the action of individuals, 
or any namber of individuals, but as 
your Lordships see, it must appear to the 
Lord Lieutenant and not to him only, 
but it must be shown by a Report of the 
Land Commission and of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, that there is excep- 
tional agricultural calamity existing, and 
then this clause will operate. I will not 
enter into the. question whether there 
might be arguments urged against 
putting any provision of this kind into a 
Bill of this description, rather than 
leaving such a state of circumstances to 
be dealt with whenever it may arise. I 
do not deny that there are reasons of 
weight against excepting such a state of 
agricultural distress or calamity as is 
contemplated here from the general 
operation of the Bill; but what I want 
to put to your Lordships is this: the 
Government upon their own responsi- 
bility, and in what they have considered 
the best interests of this measure, and of 
the country, have thought it best to pro- 
vide for such a state of circumstances; 
and we cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that it is not an imaginary state of 
circumstances or one which could be 
created in a fictitious way ; it is a state of 
circumstances which, as we all know, has 
occurred before, and may, unfortunately, 
occur again: and after the Government 
have put in a clause providing for that 
state of circumstances and the House of 
Commons has passed it, I cannot but 
think that the evils which would follow 
from your Lordships rejecting it are 
much more certain and serious than any 
which can result from its adoption. 

*Eart SPENCER: I should like to say 
a few words upon this Amendment, as I 
have considerable sympathy with the 
noble Marquess in the proposal he has 
made. Everybody who has has to deal 
with the Government of Ireland will 
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know perfectly what enormous pressure 
may be brought to bear upon the 
Government on particular occasions 
and I confess I should be glad to ‘see 
less mention of the Lord Lieutenant 
and the exercise of his discretion, for I 
know full well what an enormous amount 
of pressure can be brought to bear upon 
him. I remember the case of the seed 
rate, which was imposed in 1882, 
There was considerable difficulty in 
some parts of Ireland in collecting it. 
I received deputations on the subject, 
and I had great difficulty in resisting 
the prayer of those deputations. I there- 
fore have considerable sympathy with 
the noble Marquess in the proposal he 
has made. At the same time, I think 
what fell from the noble and learned 
Lord (the Earl of Selborne) has great 
weight. This clause is not an unguarded 
clause; it is very carefully guarded, 
and the Lord Lieutenant cannot move 
without receiving two independent 
Reports from two Departments of the 
Government. The Reports are to 
be laid, before they can be acted 
upon, for a certain time on the 
Tables of the Houses of Parliament, 
and I think great care has been 
taken to guard against the difficulties to 
which I have referred. Therefore, 
though I have great sympathy with the 
noble Marquess in his endeavour to 
prevent this pressure being brought 
upon the Government, and to prevent 
this temptation to tenants not to pay 
their instalments, I should not like the 
responsibility of voting against the pro- 
posal which Her Majesty’s Government 
have made. 

*Tue Marquess or LONDONDERRY : 
I had not intended to take any part in 
the discussion on the Amendment moved 
by the noble Marquess, but as it is the 
first occasion on which I have had the 
painful duty to vote against the Party of 
which I am a Member, I think it is 
incumbent upon me to say a few words. 
I endorse what has been said by the 
noble Lords who have spoken, and I can 
assure Her Majesty’s Government we 
have no want of confidence as Irish 
landlords in the action which may be 
taken by the Lord Lieutenant in dealing 
with these calamity clauses. However, 
I think with my noble Friends that 
advantage would be taken of them by 
tenants urging bogus calamities, tenants 
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who are really suffering from no calamity 
whatever. I am proud to think that I 
am landlord of a tenantry of whom any 
landlord might be proud, either in 
England, Ireland, or Scotland, and I 
know that no calamity cry will be raised 
by them; but I think it is in the 
interest of the Government themselves 
to enter my most earnest protest against 
the line of policy they have taken in 
forcing this clause down our throats. I 
really, therefore, feel bound to record 
my protest, so that in years to come, 
when we find tuese calamity clauses are 
taken advantage of by bogus tenants, we 
shall have at least the poor comfort and 
satisfaction of turning round on Her 
Majesty’s Government and saying, “ We 
at least told you so.” 

*Kart FORTESCUE: I, too, earnestly 
hope your Lordships will not be per- 
suaded into passing these clauses, which 
I consider as a mere advertisement to 
tenants to put forward bogus calamities 
—mendicancy. Applications for relief 
are catching. If one district gets it, and 
my noble Friend Earl Spencer has told 
us what pressure Governments are sub- 
ject to—and we know what sensational 
appeals can be got up—other districts 
will be inventing similar calamities 
Other districts will follow, and we shall 
find, from one county to another, espe- 
eially if any General Election is im- 
pending, applications being made for 
exceptional assistance, and the danger is, 
in all cases of this kind, that the excep- 
tion will become the rule. I earnestly 
hope that Lord Waterford will persevere 
in his Amendment, and that, notwith- 
standing the opposition of the Govern- 
ment, he will go toa Division upon it. Let 
us protest against legislation which is 
liable, as the recent Lord Lieutenant 
(Lord Londonderry) has said, to be 
fraught with disastrous consequences to 
the country. My fear is that if these 
clauses are passed, the exceptional 
applications will be few in the first 
instance, but that they will go on 
multiplying and spreading from county 
to county throughout the country. 

Lorp CASTLETOWN : My Lords, I 
desire to say a few words, speaking not 
from the landlord’s point of view, but 
from the point of view of the British tax- 
payer. If you keep these clauses in, and 
you have, as I have no doubt you will 
have, applications under them to remit 

The Marquess of Londonderry 
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the instalments, you will find after a 
time that if you want to extend the 
operation of the Act, as you will require 
to do, the British taxpayer will say, 
“TI am not going to allow that, because 
these gentlemen in Ireland are con- 
tinually making up bogus calamities and 
asking for the remission of their instal- 
ments.” Why should not the Govern- 
ment have put in the words which exist 
at present in the Acts of 1885 and 1887 
for the Land Commission to give such 
relief in the event of any individual 
defaulting on his instalment, or any 
number of individuals defaulting on 
their instalments in any particular dis- 
trict? If time is given, it is perfectly 
easy for the Land Commission to ear- 
mark the defaulting instalment as an 
arrear, and to collect it, say, in the fol- 
lowing six months, but by this Bill you 
altogether fail to guard against the 
possibility of bogus calamities being put 
forward. 

*Lorpv ORANMORE ann BROWNE: 
I merely wish to call the attention of 
the House and of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to a recent case which occurred in 
the Westport Union. No doubt there 
was some distress there—I think it was 
only two or three years ago—and there 
was an unlimited power of levying rates. 
I believe money was advanced by the 
Government, and they sent a Com- 
mission to inquire into the way in which 
this money was grossly misused. I 
have not the Report of the Commission 
before me, but I have seen it, and I be- 
lieve the Commissioners found there were 
numbers of people receiving relief under 
the rates who were in possession, not 
only of considerable portions of land, 
but of large numbers of stock, and were, 
in fact, not at all fitting subjects for 
relief. I think it was under the pre- 
sent Government, and the noble and 
learned Lord opposite (the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland) must remember the 
case I am referring to. A greater abuse 
of relief or a falser cry as to the real 
needs of the people at that time could 
not be conceived. If your Lordships 
pass this Act the tenants will seek 
to take advantage of it when there 
is the least failure, such as there has 
been this year—though there is really 
very little distress in any district from 
a partial potato failure—I think your 
Lordships will not only be adopting a 
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wrong course, but you will be creating 
difficulties in the other House of Par- 
liament, if not in your Lordships’ 
House, and such demands as have been 
referred to by noble Lords who have 
spoken will be forced upon the Govern- 
ment, whoever they may be, who are 
then the Executive. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
wish to remind noble Lords connected 
with Ireland that: by the adoption 
of the Amendment they would sacrifice 
£40,000 a year that is to come from the 
British Treasury. This is the Exchequer 
contribution that is to be paid every 
year into the Reserve Fund to be specially 
applied to this purpose, and if the Reserve 
Fund is not kept alive, of course the 
£40,000 will not be paid. I doubt 
whether they are performing the part of 
patriots in sacrificing a sum so liberally 
offered. But I think there isa graver 
reason again for not adopting this 
Amendment. None of the noble Lords 
who have spoken in support of it seem 
to me to recognise that there have been 
occasions in the social history of Ireland 
of great calamity when money could not 
be paid. I do not suppose that anybody 
doubts that at these times money cannot 
be paid, and what is to be done then if 
there isno Reserve Fund? Throughout 
you have gone on the hypothesis of the 
extreme weakness of the House of 
Commons and the British Government. 
Let us test that proposition—that when- 
ever distress occurs pressure will be put 
upon the House of Commons and that 
the Government will yield. If there 
were a Reserve Fund the worst cases 
would be taken off, and the greatest 
source of pressure would be relieved, 
and there would be less influence brought 
to bear upon the feelings and assumed 
weakness of the House of Commons. If 
there is really a case for remission, if it 
is impossible that the instalments due 
can be paid, do you imagine nothing will 
be heard of it? Nothing would be 
easier than to exert pressure upon the 
Government, through the House of 
Commons, to remit these instalments, 
whether there was a Reserve Fund or 
not. But what would happen if there 
was not a Reserve Fund? An Act would 
be passed to suspend the payment of all 
these instalments. It would operate in 
Ireland precisely as the Bank Charter 
Act has operated in the City, only 
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in the City they are a very different 
set of people to the Irish tenants. The 
result of ‘breaking through the Bank 
Charter Act because no loophole was 
left and no elasticity allowed has been 
that whenever difficulties arose to a 
certain point everybody looks for the 
Bank Charter Act to be suspended by 
the arbitrary action of the Government ; 
everybody counts upon it, and it is im- 
possible to refuse it. The same thing 
will happen if in this case you provide 
no elasticity, no loophole. Calamity will 
come ; Irish tenants will say they cannot 
pay ; their complaints will be echoed with 
all the Parliamentary pressure at their 
disposal, and the practice will be 
established of suspending the payment 
of instalments whenever there is famine 
or distress; and you will produce a 
worse manufacture of calamities and a 
worse prospect for the ultimate payment 
of these annuities to the British Ex- 
chequer than if you had allowed the 
elastic resource which at no very great 
expense this Bill proposes to furnish. 

Tne Marquess or WATERFORD: I 
would point out to the noble Marquess the 
Prime Minister that by this Amendment 
we should not lose the Reserve Fund if 
there were no calamities. There is a 
provision in the Act that if itis not used 
for this purpose it may be used for 
labourers’ cottages. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: You 
will not keep that. 

THe Marquess of WATERFORD: Of 
course, if the noble Marquess states that, 
I have no more to say ; but this clause 
does not provide with regard to the 
Reserve Fund. It is another clause 
which provides with regard to that. As 
calamities have occurred in the past 
they may well occur in the future; but 
in the past Acts of Parliament have been 
passed to meet them, and if there is a 
calamity in the future this clause will 
not provide for all the tenants of Ireland. 
This clause provides only for the pur- 
chasers of holdings. I would ask the 
noble Marquess whether it is not the 
fact that the Chief Secretary has this 
year got up a very large subscription to 
deal not with the purchasers, but with 
the tenants. I think that such a thing 
as a calamity ought to be dealt with by 
Act of Parliament, because you do not 
know how it may arise, and you will re- 
quire distinctly, if there is a calamity or 
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famine in any district, to pass an Act of 
Parliament to meet the case. What is 
the objection, then, to bring in the 
tenant purchasers as well as the tenants 
themselves? I cannot see, myself, the 
distinction. With regard to what fell 
from the noble and learned Lord oppo- 
site, Iam not in the least afraid of the 
Land Commission, or the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, or the Local Government Board, 
doing anything wrong. Noble Lords 
from Ireland who object to this clause 
are not afraid of that. What they are 
afraid of is that calamities will be pro- 
duced in the various districts in order to 
play upon the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Land Commission. We are afraid of 
the effect upon the people in the districts 
and of their refusal to pay rent in the 
districts. We are not afraid that the 
Lord Lieutenant or either of those two 
excellent bodies will do what is wrong. 
We have, in addition, the protection of 
the other House of Parliament. There 
are all those protections, and we are 
quite sure calamities will not be 
described as calamities by those authori- 
ties unless they really exist. But we 
are holding out this “bribe,” I might 
almost say, to the small tenants in 
Ireland to establish calamities in order 
to get out of their liabilities and 
guarantees ; and I was very glad to hear 
what fell from the noble Earl opposite 
(Earl Spencer), who has had such 
enormous experience in Ireland. He 
knows what would be the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s position under these clauses. 
Why, the Lord Lieutenant’s life would 
be unbearable, and the Land Com- 
missioner’s life would be unbearable. 
There is no doubt that these calami- 
ties will crop up every day, and, 
worse than that, the Chief Secre- 
tary’s life will be unbearable in the 
House of Commons, if he is still Chief 
Secretary of Ireland, as I hope he will 
be, because there will be questions put 
to him in Parliament every day with 
regard to the condition of the farmers in 
certain districts. I hope sincerely Her 
Majesty's Government will re-consider 
their decision with regard to my Amend- 
ment. 


On Question, That Sub-sections 7 and 
8 of Clause 7 stand part of the Clause, 


Their Lordships divided :—Contents 
114; Not-Contents 68. 
The Marquess of Waterford 


{LORDS} 
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Clause 7, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 8, 

Verbal Amendments made. 


Lorp CASTLETOWN: My Lords, the 
Amendment I have to propose on this 
clause is one which I confess I would 
rather have had come from some other 
noble Lord, because I have myself sold 
under the Act of 1885,and itmightappear 
that I was anxious to continue the sales 
under that Act. But my object in putting 
this Amendment down is to sustain 
agreements which have been partially 
entered into by tenants and landlords 
under the provisions of that Act, and so 
to keep up the sequence, as it were, 
between that Act and the Bill now before 
your Lordships’ House. Jt would be 
a very great advantage if this result 
could be arrived at, because otherwise 
it would be quite possible after this Bill 
has passed into law, which I hope will be 
the case, that agreements entered into 
some time ago would have to go back to 
the tenants and landlords for revision, 
and possibly there might be delay and 
friction between the two contracting 
parties. There is also another point 
1 should like to bring before your Lord- 
ships, and it is this: that under the Ash- 
bourne Acts the advances were to be, 
paid in cash, and therefore arrangements 
might have been entered into by Trustees 
and others for the receipt of that money 
so provided in cash. Under the present 
Bill that would be done by guaranteed 
Land Stock, and therefore there might be 
difficulties in that way. I do not press 
the Amendment very vigorously on 
Her Majesty’s Government, but I trust 
they will consider it in a friendly spirit. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 10, after line 30, to add as a new sub- 
section *‘ In making advances out of the money 
so available, the Land Commission shall prefer 
applications for the purchase of holdings upon 
estates any portions uf which have, before the 
passing of this Act, been sold or agreed to be 
sold under the said Acts.”—(TZhe Lord Castle- 
town.) 

*Tae LORD CHANCELLOR or 
IRELAND: I think this Amendment 
which has been moved by the noble 
Lord might very seriously hamper 
the discretion of the Land Commis- 
sion and interfere with the operation 
of the Bill. To present it to your Lord- 
ships in its own words, I think, would 
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convey to anyone plainly who listens to 
them how it might largely interfere 
with the working of the Bill and with the 
proceedings of the Land Commission in 
matters within its fair scope. They 
are— 

‘¢That in making advances out of the money 
go available, the Land Commission shall prefer 
applications for the purchase of holdings upon 
estates any portions of which have, before the 
passing of this Act been sold or agreed to be 
sold under the said Acts.” 


Why should that preference be given? 
What reason does the noble Lord suggest 
for its being given? Take it this way: 
Suppose that some years ago, after the 
passing of the Act of 1885, one or two 
holdings on an estate had been bought, 
and had been left there ever since; or 
that half of the holdings on an estate 
had been bought with public money. In 
either of those cases, which would repre- 
sent a wide class, why should they have 
any preference over other properties 
which for the first time seek the 
benefit of the Purchase Acts? What 
legitimate ground of preference can be 
suggested in either of the two cases I 
have mentioned? I suppose the noble 
Lord may have some particular cases in 
his own mind which have induced him 
to put down this Amendment; but I do 
not think it is right to interfere with the 
legitimate discretion to be exercised by 
the bodies mentioned in the Bill. 

Lorp CASTLETOWN : I do not admit 
what has been said by the noble and 
learned Lord. I haveexplained already 
to the House that it isin the interest of 
those who have entered into agreements 
that this Amendment is proposed. The 
object is that those agreements which 
would not have to go back to the tenants 
and landlords, or vendors, as they are 
called in the Bill; but that there should 
be a sequence in the passing of property 
under the Acts of 1885 and 1887. My 
arguments are, I am sure, perfectly logical 
and perfectly sound; but, of course, if 
the noble and learned Lord thinks I 
should interfere, if the Amendment is 
passed, with the working of the present 
Billin any way, I should be very glad to 
withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause 8, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 9 verbally amended, and 
agreed to. 
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Clause 10. 


Tre Marquess or WATERFORD: My 
Lords, I stated the other night that, 
in my opinion, this clause would 
destroy the effect of the Bill, and 
I then stated to your Lordships that 
the aggregate valuations should be 
placed in the Bill instead of the 
numbers. As the Bill now stands it 
is only the number of the holdings that 
are to be ascertained. I put it before 
your Lordships, then, that that is an in- 
accurate return to the Government, 
because the same man is very often 
returned five or six times on the books as 
being in possession of different holdings, 
although really they are the same hold- 
ings. All those separate holdings are to 
be counted as against the occupiers above 
£50. Now, thatis certainly very unfair, 
and it ought to be put right. By this 
Amendment it is put right. You would 
take the aggregate valuations instead of 
the numbers, and divide the money 
between them according to what the 
county can supply as a security. I put 
it before your Lordships that it would be 
£16,000,000 against £13,000,000, and 
£16,000,000 is more than I believe the 
small tenants will ever take up. I see 
on the Paper two other Amendments 
down for this clause. I cannot say I 
like either of them as well as my own; 
but, at the same time, if the noble Mar- 
quess beside me (the Marquess of Lon- 
donderry) is very keen about bring- 
ing his Amendment forward, I will 
not stand in his way. I do not 
know whether it will commend itself to 
the Government more than my proposal. 
In fact, I think my own proposal is the 
simpler ; but if the noble Marquess pre- 
fers to press his clause I will not put the 
Amendment that stands in my name, 
hoping that your Lordships will agree to 
accept the Amendment that stands in the 
name of my noble Friend, although, asI 
say, I do not think it is at all as good as 


mine. 


Amendments moved, in page 10, line 
39, before (“‘ total”) to insert (“seggre- 
gate valuation of the”); and, in line 14, 
to leave’ out (“number”) and insert 
(“aggregate valuation.”) — (The Lord 
Tyrone [Marquess of Waterford].) 


*Tue Hart or ERNE: My Lords, [ 
entertain a very strong objection to this 
clause as a whole, and I am sorry 
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the Government did not abide by the 
Bill as introduced last year. By a 
sort of afterthought they imposed re- 
strictions which I think will have a bad 
effect upon the working of this Bill. 
Whatever the effect of this Bill may be, 
I entirely coincide with what the noble 
Lord opposite (the Earl of Kimberley) 
said the other day, that this Bill means 
the extinction of landlordism. I go 
further. I think it means the extinc- 
tion of small landlords whose present 
slender margin, the difference between 
the charges they are obliged to pay and 
the rents they receive, will be swept 
away. If this is the sacrifice you are 
called upon to make for a Bill of this 
kind, which you think is going to restore 
peace and prosperity to Ireland, it is 
incumbent on you to see that it is not 
rendered nugatory by the insertion 
of provisions which are calculated to 
destroy your object. Nobody: who knows 
anything about Ireland can have any 
doubt that large farmers of over £50 
valuation, whether they live in Ulster or 
Munster, whatever their politics or their 
ereed may be, are the only men who by 
any possibility can make satisfactory 
peasant proprietors under this measure. 
It is quite absurd to say that small 
peasants living in mud hovels in the 
mountains of Connemara or Kerry 
can be so. They will inevitably fall 
into debt, and will become the prey 
of the gombeen men or usurers. It will 
be merely knocking down one set of 
landlords in Ireland to set up another, 
who will be far worse than any 
of the present class of landlords 
have been. I can conceive no more 
thoroughly Irish proposal than to 
pass a Bill professedly to benefit 
@ country, and then to _ proceed 
deliberately to throw hindrances and 
impediments in the way of those 
men coming under the provisions and 
taking the benefit of the Bill who are 
best calculated to make it a success. I 
can ouly account for this action on the 
part of Her Majesty's Government, or 
rather on the part of those of them who 
are connected with the Government of 
Ireland, by supposing that they have 
imbibed those intluences which are sup- 
pused to* permeate the atmosphere of 
the country, and have been led into 
the perpetration of an Irish bull on the 


Jargest scale. As I said before, I should | 


The Earl of Erne 


{LORDS} 
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like to see this clause knocked altogether 
out of the Bill, and that the Bill should 
be restored to its original shape; but 
if that cannot be, either by the 
acceptance of the Amendment which 
has just been moved by the noble Mar- 
quess, or by that which stands in the 
name of the noble Lord the Marquess of 
Londonderry, some modification at all 
events of what I consider to be a great 
evil and blot in the Bill should be 
made. 

*Lorpv MORRIS: My Lords, I regret 
on this occasion that I am obliged to 
differ very much from the views which 
have been expressed by the noble Lord 
who sits below me, and by the noble 
Lord who has just spoken. I give the 
Government the greatest credit for the 
tenacity with which they have stood by 
these clauses against so strong an oppo- 
sition. My noble Friend is opposed to 
the small landlords. Well, the class of 
small landlords are not represented in 
your Lordships’ House ; the great noble- 
men, the men of great territorial posses- 
sions, are. I represent at all events, as 
an individual, the small landlords, and 
by an accident I am a Member of your 
Lordships’ House. Therefore, to some 
extent, I may speak for the class to 
which I belong, a class of men who 
are entirely and wholly unrepresented 
in this House, and also in the other 
House. In speaking for them I do 
not speak merely of my cwn indi- 
vidual opinion, although I do not 
think I am very egotistical in say- 
ing that no man alive ought to know 
public opinion in Ireland better than I 
do, if mixing in various classes of society, 
living there all my life, going through 
the country following my profession, and 
sitting for 23 years as a Judge, can 
enable any man to know it. I would 
ask any of the noble Lords present 
whether they have been in every one of 
the 32 counties of Ireland, and whether 
they have stood on every five square 
miles of Irish soil. Therefore, in some 
respects, I feel in an especially qualified 
position to speak, both as a Member of 
your Lordships’ House and in another 
capacity. AsI understand the purpose 
of this Bill, and what gives the Govern- 
ment its justification in calling upon us 
to give this State assistance, is the dis- 
order that has arisen in Ireland. That 
disorder has arisen from causes which it- 
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is unnecessary for me to inquire into 
particularly, or to delay your Lordships 
by entering into at this late period of the 
evening ; but it is now suggested that 
that disorder will be lessened by allow- 
ing this £30,000,000 to follow in the 
same route that the great bulk of the 
£10,000,000 did under the Ashbourne 
Acts, that is to say, by assisting purchases 
by tenants over £50, men who are as well 
able to purchase without the assistance 
of the State at all, as any other portion 
in the commanity. Should it not be the 
great object of the State to assist the 
smaller tenants, who are the great cause 
of the disorder? The impossibility of a 
landlord recovering his rents from small 
tenants, because the expense would have 
been so overwhelming that he would 
not undertake it, is admitted ; but, sup- 
posing he was fool enough to embark 
on such a crusade, he would find his 
estate boycotted, and the State put 
to the enormous expense of bringing 
police and troops to carry out the decrees 
of Her Majesty’s Courts of Justice, and 
to protect life and property on the spot. 
If that state of things is to be putan end 
to, will it be put an end to more effectu- 
ally by allowing these comparatively 
wealthy tenants to carry off the great 
bulk of this £30,000,000? The matter 
has been spoken ofas if the £30,000,000 
was like an inexhaustible bottle that 
could be continually drawn upon. It has 
also been suggested that the tenants over 
£50 are excluded from the operation of 
the Bill. I find no expression of it in 
the Bill. I only find this : that wanting 
everything for themselves they are 
obliged to divide with poorer men, and 
the smaller tenants, who have got 
nothing, comparatively speaking, under 
the Ashbourne Acts, I submit should 
not now be left to the discretion of the 
Commissioners, who will be placed in a 
difficult position. If I were one of them 
myself I should be obliged to say we must 
lend this money on the best security. 
They will naturally lend the money again, 
as they did before, under the Ashbourne 
Acts, or the bulk of it, to the wealthy 
tenants, who cause no difficulty in 
the repayment of it. If the manager of 
a bank had only a certain amount of 
money in which to cash bills, of course 
he would give all the money to the 
excellent good securities, and he would 
be quite right from a financial point 
of view; but, as I understand, this 
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money was not to be lent from a 
financial point of view, because if that 
had been the case the money ought not 
to be lent at all. It is lent in order to 
assist the poorer class of peasant proprie- 
tors, not the men of from £100 to £300 
a year. It is very hard to define what is 
a peasant proprietor, but he is, I sup- 

, &@ man who is working his farm 
himself. The question is, whether these 
people should not get some of this 
money? I have made a calculation 
which shows that if the £30,000,000 
travels in the same direction as the 
£10,000,000 did, that one-half of 
the larger tenants over £50 would 
be bought out, while only one-eighth 
under £50 would be bought out. So that 
your Lordships are asked to buy peace in 
Ireland by leaving seven-eighths of the 
smaller Irish tenants without any power 
of purchasing their holdings. There 
would be a feeling of injustice, a sense of 
wrong, which ought not to be induced in 
the smaller tenants at seeing their larger 
neighbours walking off with the substan- 
tial part of the fund, and seven-eighths of 
them necessarily left behind. This is 
the last of a series of Acts of Parlia- 
ment which have been brought in, pro- 
phecies were always made on the passage 
of each of them that that was to be the 
last Bill on the subject, and that we 
were to have a millenium immediately 
afterwards. We were told that the Jand- 
lords security was now impregnable. 
That if the rent was reduced so much 
the rest of it would be made so secure 
that it almost amounted to Consols, and 
that it would bring 33 years’ purchase. 
Wail, now we are called upon to sell it 
with something like 13 or 14, notwith- 
standing all the prophecies. I like 
politicians, but I dislike their prophetic 
utterances. My noble and learned Friend 
the other day stated that he did not 
think the landlords were going to live 
out of the country, but that they would. 
live among their quondam tenants, who 
had become so fond of them that they 
were obliged to get rid of them; in 
fact, they would become villa pro- 
prietors.. Noble Lords have given their 
opinion, and they are, of course, as 
much entitled to give their opinions 
as I have to give mine upon this 
matter, but I have not been satisfied 
with my own opinion alone, I have gone 
for information to my own County Gal- 
way. A meeting of the Landlords’ Con- 
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vention of that county was called a short 
time ago. At a meeting of the Land- 
lords’ Association held in Galway on the 
30th of May last, it was unanimously re- 
solved that the power of purchasing the 
holdings under the Land Purchase Act 
as proposed should be adhered to. The 
Secretary was desired to forward copies 
of that resolution to the General Land- 
owners’ Convention in Dublin, and to the 
right hon. A. J. Balfour. Therefore, my 
Lords, I can speak having the opinions in 
my hand of the landlords in the second 
greatest county of Ireland, and I do not 
know that any noble Lord has given 
much more than the expression of his 
own individual opinion, no doubt 
honestly entertained and strongly ex- 
pressed. This is the last of these Acts, 
it is an Act of a description which we 
are not likely to see again soon. We 
are not likely to get £30,000,000 
readily again. This Bill is nominally 
permissive ; it is really compulsory. 
When a landlord has property in one 
particular portion of the country, and 
has sold, and annuities are payable in 
respect of purchases, the tenants of a 
neighbouring proprietor will ask what 
his brothers or cousins or friends are 
paying, and he will naturally say he 
will not pay any more rent than they 
are paying, as annuity—that is not a 
theory of mine, but it has happened 
in a most remarkable way in Ire- 
land. One owner in a Barony sold; 
the other owner did not; and the 
tenants insisted that the rent should 
come down to the level of the annuity 
which was payable to the Government. 

During the last 25 years since I evas 
a Member of the other House pro- 
phecies have always been made, and 
have always, without exception, turned 
out to be delusive and false, and to 
recall them strongly reminds me of a 
farrier’s bill which I once saw in my 
younger days, for “Curing your Honour’s 
horse till he died.” 

*Viscount De VESCI: My Lords, I 
should like to say a few words upon 
the discussion which has been raised in 
answer to the noble and learned 
Lord opposite; before I do so I may 
be allowed to say that I understand the 
noble Marquess will withdraw his 
Amendment in favour of that pro- 
posed by the noble Lord the Marquess 
of Londonderry. 

Lord Morris 


{LORDS} 
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Tae Marquess or WATERFORD: I 
will withdraw it. 

*Viscount De VESCI: What I desire 
to point out is, that this Act is retro- 
grade. One of the principal objects of 
the Act of 1887 was the admission of 
leaseholders to the benefits of the Act of 
1881 ; and I say, with great confidence, 
that I believe the majority of those 
leaseholders who were admitted to the 
benefits of that Act will be excluded if 
this clause is left as it is now. There is 
one point which I think is a mistake. 
It is the practice of noble Lords inside, 
and of people outside, this House to 
speak of this Act as an Act for the 
creation of a peasant proprietory. I look 
upon it equally as an Act to form a 
strong yeoman class. It is from this class 
of occupiers in Ireland of over £50 valua- 
tion that will come the elected repre- 
sentatives on the County Councils if 
this Bill is brought into operation, for 
that is the only really educated middle 
class outside the towns in Ireland. It, 
is from this class that a great number in 
the ranks and professions are drawn; 
and certainly the great majority of the 
Roman Catholic clergy come from it. 
I would press upon your Lordships 
whether it is really worth while to 
create a strong adverse feeling among 
that class, which, Iam sure, will be the 
case if this clause is not amended in the 
way suggested. 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD: I 
have only to say one word in answer 
to what has been said by the noble 
Marquess behind me. I think my noble 
Friend stated to your Lordships that the 
purchasers under £50 do not get nearly 
as much money as the purchasers over 
£50 valuation under the Purchase Act. 
My noble Friend has evidently not re- 
ferred to the return I moved for a short 
time ago, and which lies on your Lord- 
ships’ Table. If he had done so he would 
have seen that the purchasers over £50 
had got £2,716,000, while the purchasers 
under £50 got £3,528,000 odd. There- 
fore, your Lordships will see that there 
isa great deal more given to the pur- 
chasers under £50. Then, again, my 
noble Friend seemed to think that the 
purchasers under £50 would be ex- 
cluded unless this clause as it is at 
present were retained. But there is 
nothing to prevent the purchasers under 
£50 coming in and buying under the 
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Ashbourne Act. Of those below £50, 
about 13,700 bought under the Ash- 
bourne Act, and about 1,500 over £50. 
{ think, therefore, my noble Friend 
cannot have studied that return, for he 
could not have made the statement he 
did to your Lordships if he had done so. 
There is nothing to prevent tenants 
under £50 buying under this clause. 
They can still buy—but I will not detain 
your Lordships longer. I beg, as my 
noble Friend is anxious to move his 
Amendment in substitution of mine, to 
withdraw the Amendment which stands 
in my name. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Tue Marquess or LONDONDERRY : 
My Lords, in the observations which I 
addressed to your Lordships on the 
Second Reading of the measure before 
you, I threw out a suggestion that if the 
money allocated to the uccupiers of hold. 
ings under £50 were not taken up 
within a certain period, that sum of 
money should be available to occupiers 
of over £50 valuation. The noble Lord 
below me, in the course of his most able 
speech, assured me that if I would bring 
the matter forward in Committee it 
should receive the consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government. On this 
ground, I have placed on the paper the 
Amendment which I now propose to 
submit to the House. I have been told 
by numerous friends that my Amend- 
ment is of a somewhat complicated 
character, and, therefore, I shall ask 
your Lordships’ permission to make a 
few remarks in submitting this Amend- 
ment, which will go to the foundation 
of the measure, and to put as simply 
and briefly before you as I can what 
I mean by my Amendment, and what 
Task Her Majesty’s Government to accede 
to. Your Lordships are well aware that 
the guarantee fund in each county repre- 
sents one-twenty-fifth part of the capital- 
ised sum granted by the Government 
for the purpose of enabling occupiers of 
holdings to become owners of those 
holdings. You also know that this 
capitalised sum is divided in two parts, 
to be distributed in various proportions 
to occupiers of holdings over £50 and 
under £50. I knew before the noble 
and learned Lord (Lord Morris) made 
his most excellent speech that a 
certain number of Irish landlords agreed 
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entirely with the clause as it stood, while 
my noble Friend on my left (Lord Water- 
ford), and I think an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Irish Members of your 
Lordships’ House, disliked that clause, 
and, indeed, had a great idea at one time 
of throwing it out. I trust that the 
Amendment that Iam going to submit 
will receive the consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and that it will 
also receive the assent of noble Lords 
on behalf of the small landowners in 
Ireland, whom the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Morris) so ably represents. 
I think he informed your Lordships 
that he was the representative of the 
small class of owners in your Lordships’ 
House, and that you will agree with me 
in saying that I doubt whether any 
class is more ably represented. The 
object of my Amendment, which I wish 
to convey to your Lordships, is this. I 
wish at the end of each year that a cal- 
culation should be made in each county 
of the sum of money which has 
been allocated in that. county, 
and which has been taken up by 
the occupiers of land both over and under 
£50, and I should then desire that the 
balance that accrued each year—mark 
you, each year—-should be converted 
into a common fund available to both 
classes of tenants, those over £50, and 
those under £50, to be administered 
on the same provisions as the Ash- 
bourne Acts have at present. Of course, 
I need not remind your Lordships 
that this Act is entirely different to the 
Ashbourne Acts, inssmvch as stock, and 
not, cash, will be the payment. I 
noticed that my noble Friend (Lord 
Morris) remarked upon the manner 
in which the noble Lords on the 
two opposite Front Benches emulated 
each other on Monday last in attempting 
to exercise the gift of prophesy. I will 
not attempt to emulate them-in prophesy, 
for I take it it is impossible for any one 
to attempt to prognosticate as to the 
amounts in which this sum will be 
taken up. I have heard from some 
friends in Ireland the opinion that 
the money will be speedily taken up, 
and from others that they think not ; 
but time will prove. I think we can 
form a very safe idea as to the manner 
in which the money will be taken 
up by taking the annual average of 
the advances under the Ashbourne 
F 
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Acts as taken up by the tenants 
both under £50 and over £50, 
and comparing those returns with the 
money allocated to the different districts 
in Ireland, as proposed to be distributed 
to tenants at valuations both over and 
under £50. It would be perfectly pos- 
sible for me to deal with those figures, 
either by dealing with the capitalised 
sum, or by taking the annual guarantee 
fund in each county ; but as the figures 
in the annual guarantee fund kre 
smaller—and I wish particularly to im- 
press upon your Lordships that it is only 
fair that this surplus should be at the 
disposal of the larger tenants—I propose 
to deal with the smaller figures. I 
propose to bring under your Lordships’ 
notice two representative counties, in 
each of the four provinces, in order to 
show you how, under the present Bill, 
the money has been applied to the two 
classes of tenants; and I wish also to 
show you the manner in which advances 
under the Ashbourne Acts have been 
applied for, and the amounts of money 
advanced to both classes of tenants, under 
and over £50, in those counties. I shall 
ask your Lordships to allow me to submit 
to you, at the end of the statement, the 
surplus sum which would be available, 
if the same line is pursued in the future 
as in the past, and which will be at the 
disposal of both classes of tenants at the 
end of each year. The statistics are as 
follows :—In the province of Ulster I 
take the two counties of Donegal and 
Down, and I find that the estimate of the 
annual share in the guarantee fund for the 
county of Donegal is £39,823 ; the esti- 
mated proportion of share in the count 

guarantee fund, according to the Bill in 
its present form, to holdings of over £50 
is only £846. I do not think my noble 
Friend can say that the substantial 
tenants have been over well treated in 
that county. Now, the occupiers of 
holdings valued at under £50 would 
receive no less than £38,977. Now I 
come to the annual advances which 
have been- made under the Ashbourne 
Acts in respect of these holdings. In 
the county of, Donegal to holdings of over 
£50 the amount is no less than £13,370 
as against the £846 which I quoted 
a moment ago. Now for holdings under 
£50 the amount is £27,598, which has 
been taken up. Consequently, in the 
county of Donegal, according to my 

The Marquess of Londonderry 
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general fund £11,379. Assuming 
that tenants under £50 did not 
purchase at a faster rate under this Bill 
than under the Ashbourne Acts, there 
would each year be available for the 
purchase of holdings of over £50 valua- 
tion that additional sum of £11,379. I 
now go on to the County Down, and I 
find there, again, that the annual share of 
the guarantee fund is £59,814, of which, 
to the owners of holdings over £50, 
£5,339 would go, and £54,447 to hold- 
ings under £50; whereas, under the 
Ashbourne Acts, £6,840 went annually 
to tenants over £50, and £6,687 to 
tenants under £50. Therefore, in the 
County of Down, there will be left for 
the general fund at the end of each year 
no less asum than £47,788. I will not 
trouble your Lordships at length with 
the figures for the Province of Leinster, 
where the numbers work out in much 
the same way, though not to the same 
large extent, but I will turn now to the 
County of Galway, where my noble 
Friend says the small tenants have 
been badly treated, and the large tenants 
favoured. I find there that the additional 
sum would be £49,959. There the 
amount is £61,252 to tenants over £50, 
and £2,763 to those under £50, which 
would leave'no less than £58,459 ; while 
under the Ashbourne Act has been taken 
up for holdings over £50, £11,868, and 
by tenants under £50, £8,480. There- 
fore, according to my computation, at 
the end of the first year there would 
be a surplus from the amount of 
money due from the tenants under £50 
of no less than £49,959. In Leitrim, 
again, we find the same thing. I know 
my noble Friend (Lord Harlech) takes 
great interest in that county, and he 
thinks the small tenants have not re- 
ceived their fair share. There the sum 
is £19,916 for holdings over £50, and 
only £246 under. That would be 
£19,715. In Leitrim the surplus 
after the first year would be £9,820. 
I do not think I need trouble your 
Lordships at this late hour of the 
evening, when there are so many more 
amendments for your Lordships’ con- 
sideration, by going through more 
statistics upon this point. I think I 
have shown sufficienty that the Amend- 
ment I have advocated, while it will 
benefit—for no doubt it will benefit— 
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this class of tenants to whom, I maintain, 
the Government ought to give every 
advantage, that is, the tenants over £50, 
it will in no way militate against the 
tenants under £50, whom my noble 
Friend supports. Your Lordships will 
see that not one shilling is taken away 
from them, because the very amount 
which is taken away is at their disposal 
also. Then I cannot see why it should 
not be at the disposal of the larger 
tenants if the smaller men did not use 
it themselves. I cannot believe that 
the smaller tenants will be such dogs in 
the manger as to say that because they 
do not want this money, the bigger men 
shall not have it. It might be possible, 
it has been pointed out to me, for the 
large tenants to combine to persuade the 
smaller ones to take a particular course. 
I cannot believe in that theory, but, 
supposing that is so, the smaller tenant 
is only to be duped for one year, and 
even if he is duped for one year, he is 
on perfectly fair and equal terms with 
the larger tenants at the end of it; and 
therefore I do not think it is possible 
that there cou!d be a combination to 
prevent the smaller tenants apply- 
ing, or any combination to prevent 
their obtaining their just rights. 
Before I resume my seat, I would ask 
the noble Lord, the Lord Privy Seal, to 
give this Amendment his careful con- 
sideration. I have tried to prove that 
there will be no hardship upon any class 
of tenants, and we think, as the clause 
exists, there is great hardship on the 
very class of tenants whom the Bill is 
intended to encourage. In general, with 
few exceptions, Irish Members of this 
House are unanimous in repudiating and 
denouncing the clause as it stands, and 
in supporting the Amendment which I 
now put before you. I should like to 
hear what my noble Friends behind me 
have to say, and I shall be glad if I can 
to answer any objections they may make, 
but I would ask your Lordships to con- 
sider another place, the House of 
Commons, in regard to this matter. I 
think I am correct in saying that this 
clause has been denounced in public and 
in private on every occasion by every 
single Irish supporter of Her Majesty’s 
Government. Under these circumstances 
I do trust your lordships will consent to 
passing this Amendment. I have already 
explained with what pain I move it 
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against Her Majesty’s Government. It 
would be at any time very great pain to 
me to lead a revolt against Her Majesty’s 
Government, but feeling that Irish 
opinion should carry some weight in this 
House, | do ask, if necessary, my noble 
Friends which come from Ireland to sup- 
port me in doing so. 


Amendment moved, in page 11, line 
11, to leave out Subsection 3, and 
insert the following :— 

‘The share of each county in the guarantee 
fund shall be determined for each financial 
year by the Lord Lieutenant, and apportioned 
in the proportion above mentioned, between 
the class of holdings above and the class of 
holdings below £50, and if the amount of 
advances applied for in that year for the pur- 
chase of either class of holdings is less than 
the proportion of the guarantee fund so appor- 
tioned to that class, a sum equal to the balance 
shall be deducted from the proportion avail- 
able for such class of the total amount to 
which advances can be made in the county, and 
carried to a common fund to be available for 
advances for both the above-mentioned classes 
of holdings in that county.”—(The Earl Vane 
[Marquess of Londonderry}.) 

Toe Dvuxe or ABERCORN: My 
Lords, I hope there may be no revolt, 
but that there may be a unanimous 
feeling in,support of the clause proposed 
by the noble Marquess below me. I am 
one of those who sympathise with the 
smaller class of tenants in Ireland, and 
also with those proprietors on whose 
property these small tenants live ; but, 
at the same time, I have strong sym- 
pathies with those tenants in the North 
of Ireland who are comparatively ex- 
cluded from the provisions of this clause. 
[ regret sincerely that the clause was 
ever introduced, though, at the same 
time, I can fully appreciate the reasons 
which induced the Chief Secretary to 
introduce it. I imagine he was anxious 
that every possible facility should be 
given to the poorer class of tenants to 
take advantage of this Bill; but at the 
same time, in doing so, I think he pos- 
sibly overlooked the serious damage 
which might accrue to this class of 
tenants in holdings above £50. Those 
tenants are highly respectable and 
loyal men; still, they have but 


human nature, and it might possibly 

occur to them to ask—‘* Why are we 

excluded from the provisions of this 

Bill? Is it because we are so respectable 

and so loyal that the Government are 

seeking to bestow further advances upon 
F 2 
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the smaller tenants in the South and 
West of Ireland?” Ido notsay that 
such threats, as they might almost 
be called, would suggest themselves 
to these men, but it is possible; and in 
passing such a Bill as this, which every- 
body praises, and which even in this 
House has met with comparatively so 
little condemnation, it is only necessary 
and desirable that every tenant in Ire- 
land should greet it with approbation 
and hope. With regard to the Amend- 
ment of the noble Marquess below me, 
it appears to me to be a very sensible 
one, and to touch upon a very important 
point. If we are not able to get the 
clause entirely excluded from the pro- 
visions of the Bill, we should endeavour 
to obtain as great advantages as possible 
for tenants above £50. The noble 
Marquess has stated that it is an intricate 
clause, but I think if noble Lords study 
it they will find that is not the case. A 
certain sum, as your Lordships are 
aware, is allocated to each county each 
year, and of that sum the tenants below 
£50 receive a certain share, and the 
tenants above £50 receive another pro- 
portional share. According to the pro- 
visions of the Amendment of the noble 
Lord, if the tenants below £50 do not 
take advantage of all the amounts 
allocated to them in one year, that 
amount, together with the amount which 
may accrue from the share of the £50 
holdings, will become a lump sum from 
which either class of tenants can draw in 
a future year at their own will. There- 
fore, if the tenants below £50, the 
smaller tenants as they are called, who 
according to these clauses will have 
every opportunity of getting advances, 
should take up all that is allocated to 
them, the holdings over £50 will suffer ; 
but supposing they do not, the remain- 


ing amount will be left unused, 
and will in future years be at 
the disposal equally of themselves 


and of the holders above £50. It 
appears to me this Amendment is the 
most feasible one that could be adopted. 
I sincerely hope Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will give their sanction to it, for if 
they do I hope and believe that the sore 
feeling which might be caused by this 
part of the Bill will be removed. 

THe Ear or ABERDEEN: I quite 
agree with one of the remarks which have 
fallen from the noble Lord, the late Lord 

The Duke of Abercorn 
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Lieutenant. He said that the opinions 
of Irish Peers would have weight, but it 
is sufficiently evident that their opinion 
is not unanimous, because we had a very 
eloquent counter statement of opinion 
from the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Morris) on the other side of the House, 
and I suppose very few of us could 
boast, as the noble and learned Lord was 
able to do, of having been in every 
country and district in Ireland. To 
estimate this matter accurately, we 
surely must look at the proportion 
between the two classes of tenants. I 
think it was stated in the other House 
of Parliament that the proportion of 
tenants over £50 purchasing is 
92 per cent. Now that figure, I think, 
itself gives a notion of the comparatively 
small number who are excluded by the 
operation of the Bill as it stands. I am 
afraid that the logical sequence of the 
passing of this Amendment would be to 
provide more money for them. Person- 
ally, as a strong believer in the principle 
of land purchase, I, for one, should not 
object to such a provision, but it is 
obvious in the present state of public 
opinion that an addition of, say, 
£30,000,000 to the present provision 
would be impracticable. I have no 
doubt that every Member of this House 
wishes tosee this Bill passed into law with- 
out any undue limitation or restriction ; 
but still the main object of the Bill is, as 
was stated by the Prime Minister the other 
night, to facilitate the creation of a 
peasant proprietary. It can hardly be 
said that the provisions in this part of 
the Bill are inconsistent with that 
purpose. I quite agree with what was 
said by the noble Marquess opposite 
on Second Reading, that in Ireiand a 
great many of the smaller tenants would 
be influenced by the action of the larger 
tenants. I have noticed the same thing 
in Scotland, where we have often a 
number of smaller tenants holding 
round the larger farmers. But there is 
one point on which they will not, I 
think, be influenced, and that is upon any 
question affecting their pockets, and if 
the smaller men see that it is to their 
advantage—and they will no doubt do 
so—to purchase under this Act, I do not 
think the action of the larger men will 


seriously influence their operations. 
Therefore I cannot but think that the 
opinion given by the noble Lord 
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opposite »s regards this Amendment is 


_ one which will have great weight, aud 


therefore I am prepared to support the 
Government. 

*Lozp MORRIS: Having spoken very 
strongly in favour of tenants of the 
smaller class, I may say that I have no 
objection to the Amendment proposed. 
I do not think that either class of 


tenants will act quite as a dog in the , 
manger. As I understand, there is a’ sufficient. ‘ 


certain allocation for the tenant under | 
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of the people of Ireland to thom I 
have no objection to it. 
*THe Marquess or LONDONDERRY : 


I should like to ask the noble Earl one 


question. I thought he rather inferred 
that if my Amendment were carried it 
meant more money for these purchases, 
but I am prepared to prove that, so far 
from any more money being required, 
this money, if not taken up, will be 


Tue Bart or ABERDEEN: Itis rather 


and over £50. If the tenants under | to the principle of the clause that I was 
£50 do not come in, why shonld/ referring. 1 quite see the point which 


not the tenants over that valuation 
come in and get it? And e contra, if 
the tenants over £50 do not come in, 
which possibly they may not in certain 
places, then their share should go to the 
tenants under £50. As far as I have 
any voice in the matter I shall join in 
the applicstion of the noble Marquess 
who sits below me to Her Majesty’s 
Government to accept the Amendment. 
My noble Friend the Marquess of 
Waterford said I made some confusion 
of figures, or rather a misstatement of 
them ; but Iam sure I made none, and 
that none of the figures to which the 
noble Marquess referred touch mine. 
I said that if the £30,000,000 travelled 
in the same route that the £10,000,000 
did under the Ashbourne Acts, it would 
buy out one-half of the larger tenants in 
Treland over £50; but that it would 
only buy out one-eighth of the tenants 
under that valuation. I therefore sug- 
gested that it would leave seven-eighths 
of the smaller tenants in Ireland dis- 
contented, whereas you would only 
leave half the tenants over £50 discon- 
tented. The -noble Marquess asked : 
“Are the loyal men over £50 to be 
excluded ?” My answer is that they 
are not excluded: but those under £50 
want to be included, because hitherto 
they have been excluded, and if I know 
anything of them—and having gone 
Northern Circuits for years, I think I 
ought to know something about the 
loyalty of the population of Ulster—I 
can say that their loyalty is not con- 
nected with the land. The most loyal 
portion of the people in Ulster hold 
no land at all. Loyalty in Ulster, as 
far as my experience goes, is not con- 
nected with land. They are a loyal and 
contented population, and as this Amend- 


ment is intended to assimilate the rest | 





|the noble Marquess puts, and if it is 
| taken according to the limit of time that. 


would be so in effect. I was rather 
speaking upon the principle of admitting 
these tenants. I presume the noble 
Marquess means that it should be 
made a practice in perpetuity that the 
money would be required for the larger 
tenants. 

*Tue Marquess or LONDONDERRY : 
No; I am afraid I have not explained 
my proposal very clearly. It is only 
with regard to the surplus money ; if it 
is not taken up, allocated to the 
guarantee fund—not that it should te- 
fresh money supplied—that the fund 
should be available to both classes of 
tenants, that is to say, only whatever 
money remains annually—the surplus. 
each year. If the money were not. 
taken up in one year it would not go on, 
to the surplus in the next. 

*Lorp HARLECH: The noble and. 
learned Lord, having alluded to me in 
regard to this clause, I cannot but re- 
mark that I certainly was very much in 
favour of the Government clause. L 
thought it was very desirable that as 
many small tenants should be induced 
to purchase their holdings as could 
possibly be found. It appears, however, 
from the statistics which the noble 
Marquess has read to the House, that 
already the small tenants had had a great 
deal more allotted to them than they 
were willing to take up, and that the 
surplus money beyond what they were 
willing to take up is of no practical use 
whatever. Now I desire that the fund 
should be made use of as far as possible. 
It has gone as far as the smaller tenants . 
have been disposed to take it, and if they 
will not take it, I think it is only right 
the tenants above £50 should, if they 
please, have the opportunity of making - 
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use of it. It is no use leaving it idle and 
lying where it will be of no use to mortal 
man. Therefore, after giving the smaller 
tenants every chance of making use of 
it, I would devote the surplus to the use 
of tenants over £50 if they are willing 
to take it. 

*Tue Kart or BELMORE: I only: wish 
to say one word in support of the clause 
which the noble Marquess has moved. 
Iwas not so strongly opposed as was the 
Marquess of Waterford to the £50 
Clause, and although I should probably 
have supported him had he gone to a 
Division, I confess I would very much 
rather not have voted against the clause 
in the Bill; but I think the Government 
will do well if they accept this proposal 
of the Marquess of Londonderry, be- 
«ause, on the figures he has given, it is 
evident that, in the County of Donegal, 
the proportion for the £50 men, as the 
matter now stands, would not enable 
one single man above £50 to buy 
unless he gave not more than about 
17 years’ purchase —I think the 
figures were £841 against a good 
many thousands. I do not think that 
can be the intention of the Govern- 
ment; but if this clause which has been 
suggested by the Marquess of London- 
derry comes into operation after the first 

year, there will be, probably, enough 
money to enable as many £50 holders 
to buy as wish to do so. From the 
Returns which are already before the 
House it is evident that a great number 
of the £50 holders have bought out 
‘their farms, and I cannot help thinking 
that in a few years the matter will work 
itself out, and that there will be no 
friction whatever. 
Eart SPENCER: Before the noble 
. Earl who has charge of the Bill rises to 
reply to the remarks which have been 
‘made, I should like to say two or three 
words. I entirely agree with the state- 
ment made by the noble Lord (Lord 
Morris) as to the great importance of 
encouraging the smaller tenants to 
become proprietors. I myself think 
it is very important that those under 
£30 should become proprietors; and, 
certainly, if we look to the returns 
which have been given, there are very 
few under £30 in comparison with those 
which have bought under the Ashbourne 
_Act above £30. As far as I can under- 
stand the Amendment of the noble 
Lord Harlech 
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Marquess, who was formerly Viceroy of 
Ireland, if is carried, the operation of 
the Act, as intended by the Govern- 
ment, and the advances made _ be- 
tween the £50 occupiers and those 
above will be really very limited for 
the first year. After the first year 
the surplus which remains will be 
paid into a common fund, and then the 
small tenants and the large tenants will 
be benefitedalike. That is how I under- 
stand the matter. Therefore, I believe 
if the noble Marquess’s Amendment is 
carried, it will practically limit the opera- 
tion of the clause as at present drawn, 
giving a larger sum to the smaller 
tenants the first year. As I was strongly 
in favour of creating as many small 
owners as possible, and as I believe that 
the arrangements in the clause will 
prevent any hardship to landlords on 
account of the discretion given to the 
Land Commissioners to sell estates, not- 
withstanding this clause, if it is found 
necessary to increase the number of 
large tenants, I should be sorry if the 
Amendment were accepted. , There 
might be cases where the proportion 
would beso large of the small tenants 
that the landlord would be unable to 
sell his estate. That is met by the 
Government clause. Therefore, I should 
be extremely sorry, as this possible hard- 
ship has been stated, to hear that Her 
Majesty’s Government are going to alter 
the clause, for I believe it would only 
limit the operation of it to one year 
instead of extending it over a longer 
term, which I should like to see. 

*Kart CADOGAN: Without entirely 
agreeing with all the remarks which 
have fallen from the noble Ear! who has 
just sat down, while adhering to the 
principle of proportion, I feel, on behalf 
of the Government, that we cannot, in 
face of the unanimous opinion which has 
been expressed, resist the Amendment. 
Undoubtedly our chief reason for coming 
to the conclusion that some such pro- 
vision for the proportionate distribution 
of this money was necessary was that 
the statistics of purchase under the 
Ashbourne Acts, to which allusion has 
been made by noble Lords in the course 
of this discussion, did undoubtedly show 
that the proportion of money allotted to 
tenants above and tenants below the 
value of £50 was entirely incorrect and 
inadequate. Therefore, although we still 
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adhere to the principle of proportion as 
found in the clause in the Bill, yet at 
the same time I am bound to admit that 
in face of the almost unanimous opinion 
expressed by noble Lords on both sides 
of the House we feel that we cannot 
resist the Amendment which has been 
moved by my noble Friend (Lord London- 
derry). My noble Friend explained the 
meaning and intention of his Amend- 
ment, which perhaps at first sight cannot 
be very clearly understood ; but he ex- 
pressed it with so much force and so 
much ability that I do not think there 
is much more for me to say. It appears 
to me that it does provide a compromise 
between the wishes of noble Lords 
behind me and our own policy, and that 
it involves no loss of principle whatever. 

And I may here remark that although 
during the debate upon the Second 
Reading the speeches of noble Lords 
behind me pointed to a strong difference 
between us as to the question of propor- 
tion, yet this Amendment itself does 
admit of a distribution of the money in 
the same proportion as that which we 
indicated in our own clause. All it does 
is this: it adopts the principle in our 
clause, and it provides, in addition, for 
the case of any sum of money being left 
unapplied for by any other class, and 
for the creation of a fund to which such 
unapplied-for money should go, to be 
divided in equal proportions or to be 
divided as may be directed, but not in 
the proportion originally provided for 
by the clause. Therefore, taking all 
the circumstances into consideration, 
and observing as I do with con- 
siderable pleasure that the tone of 
noble Lords on both sides with reference 
to the general principle of this clause 
has been very favourably modified on 
this occasion, and also taking into con- 
sideration the reasons which have been 
so ably put forward by the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Morris) I am enabled 
to inform the House that the Govern- 
ment will assent to the Amendment of 
my noble Friend. 

*Toe Ear. or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I am sorry I was not here whilst 
the noble Earl was speaking, but I re- 
gret to hear from his last words that 
the Government are about to agree to 
his Amendment. It seems to me that 
the result will be to neutralise alto- 
gether, or to a very great extent, the 
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effect of the clause which was intro- 
duced by the Government itself in the 
House of Commons. I do not know 
what the pressure upon the Govern- 
may have been, but it seems to me that 
after having so strongly advocated this 
clause in the House of Commons it is 
somewhat surprising that they should 
now support it in this House. The 
Amendment of the noble Lord seems 
to me to have this effect, that practi- 
cally, instead of the operation being 
carried on for a series of years, and 
therefore the proportion being continu- 
ally applied to the different holdings as 
was intended by the original Amend- 
ment, its operation will be confined 
now to one year, and the result may 
be that, if there is not application 
for a sufficient amount of the small 
holdings to come up to the whole 
amount allotted to them in the first 
year, the amount will then be trans- 
ferred to the larger holdings. Am I right 
in that assumption ? 


*Kart CADOGAN: No, the clause is— 

‘* A sum equal to the balance shall be de- 
ducted from the proportion available for such 
class of the total amount to which advances 
can be made in the county, and carried to a 
common fund to be available for advances for 
both the above-mentioned classes of holdings 
in that county.” 
I understood the noble Earl to say that 
it was for one year. 

*Toe Earn or KIMBERLEY: The 
noble Lord is qnite right in correcting 
the exact words I uscd, but it does not 
affect my argument at all. It will be 
carried into a common fund, that is to 
say, it will be carried to an account that 
will not be subjected in any way to the 
The result 
of that will-clearly be to a great extent 
to nullify the whole operation of this 
Act. What is the object of the clause ? 
As was admirably pointed out by the 
noble and learned Lord (Lord Morris) 
who spoke a little earlier in this discus- 
sion, the object was that you should 
secure that there should be a certain 
portion of this money allotted to the 
small holders in Ireland. Now, you 
secure it for one year only. This opera- 
tion is to come on not only for a limited 
number of years, but if the Act should 
take effect in the way which is desired 
the fund will be renewed from time to 
time, and this operation may go on for 9 
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very long time. The result will be that 
in any given year, if the whole amount 
is not applied for by the tenants of the 
small holdings, so much will be de- 
ducted from the fund, as available for 
those small tenants, and will be thrown 
into a common fund to be made avail- 
able for both the smaller and the larger 
tenants. I say that that must to a very 
considerable extent nullify the operation 
of the clause. I am surprised that that 
course should have been taken by the 
Government, because this clause is in 
point of fact a matter.of principle, if it 
is worth anything at all. The principle 
of the clause is that when you are 
advancing a large fund for the 
purpose of creating an extensive 
peasant freeholding class in Ireland 
you should take care that the small 
holdings obtain their full share of this 
money in proportion to the number of 
those holdings, but if you depart from 
that principle then it seems to me that 
you give upas it were the whole object 
and aim of the clause. No doubt some- 
thing will remain of the clause, but it is 
comparatively but a shred of it; and I 
must say that I think the decision of the 
Goverrment will be received with very 
great surprise, and I anticipats that it 
will not by any means facilitate the 
ultimate passing of the Bill. 

*Eart FORTESCUE: I rejoice ex- 
tremely that Her Majesty’s Government 
have yielded to what seems to me to be 
a most reasonable request very power- 
fully urged by the noble Marquess 
(Londonderry). The great object of this 
Bill is not to secure the existence or the 
creation, if you may say so, of a certain 
proportion of small proprietors and a 
certain other smaller proportion of large 
proprietors. The great object of the Bill 
generally is that it should come into 
extensive operation as early as possible, 
and that you should have in Ireland a 
greatly-increased number of landed pro- 
prietors. It seems to me that the main 
object of the Bill is far better secured by 
enabling the money allotted by Parlia- 
ment for the purpose to be utilised in a 
reasonably short time than, for the sake 
of an arbitrary proportion, keeping back 
much of it unused for the chance of a 
number of occupiers under £50 a year 
ultimately taking it up; the occupiers of 
lands above £50 a year being all that 
while deprived, or the larger proportion 
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of them, of any charce of buying the 
estates they had occupied. My im- 
pression is that the essential object of 
the Bill, as distinguished from the much 
smaller object of this particuler clause, 
is far better carried out by the clause 
suggested by the noble Marquess, and 
acceded to by the Government, than by 
a rigid adherence to the imperfect clause 
as it was passed. 

*EKart CADOGAN: I should like to 
say a few words in reply to the noble 
Earl opposite (Kimberley). My remarks 
may perhaps rather take the form of a 
question to him, as I am not sure 
whether 1 understood his objections 
clearly. The noble Earl said, I think, 
that the operation of this clause would 
take place not annually at the end of 
the year, but at the commencement of 
each fresh year. I do not know if that 
was it ? 

*Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : No; the 
end of the year. 

*Eart CADOGAN: What I under- 
stand is proposed to be enacted by the 
Amendment of the noble Marquess is 
this: that the proportion is to be decided 
for each year, and that at the end of the 
year, when it is ascertained how much 
of the money provided for under 
the clause remains unapplied for, the 
money so unapplied for is carried to a 
fund. Then I understood the noble 
Earl to say that the following year, 
when the apportionment is sgain fixed, 
that apportionment will be fixed having 
regard to the sum unapplied for in the 
previous year. That I do not under- 
stand to be the meaning of the clause. 

*Tue Ear, or KIMBERLEY: I did 
not mean to say that. 

*Eart CADOGAN: If so, will the 
noble Earl explain how he can justify his 
argument that under this clause its 
operation would only last one year, be- 
cause, as he explained, I think, in the 
following year the apportionment would 
be altered, whereas the object of the 
clause is that at the commencement of 
each year the proportion should be fixed, 
and it is only in the case of any portion 
being unapplied for that any of the 
money goes to the common fund ? 


*Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY: I am 
afraid I did not explain myself with per- 
fect distinctness, 1 understood the opera- 
tion of theclauseto be precisely ashas been 
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most clearly explained by the noble Earl 
opposite. The operation of the Amend- 
ment. would be this, that at the begin- 
ning of each year the apportionment 
would be made in accordance with the 
principle of the original clause, and then 
at the end of the year, if any balance re- 
mained over and above the amount 
which had been applied for under either 
of the separate heads, that balance would 
be carried to a common fund. Bat, 
then, I understood that the same opera- 
tion would be pursued in the following 
year—that is to say, the amount would 
be apportioned, and if there was any 
balance it would again be carried to the 
commonfund. Then what I say is this, 
that you would be, as it were, whittling 
away the fund year after year. Instead 
of the whole of the fund being available 
in every year for the exact proportion 
into which the original clause divided 
the classes of holdings, you will have a 
sum carried to the common fund every 
year, and that sum, therefore, will 
be abstracted every year. Supposing 


that the effect will be—of course I have. 


assumed all through the argument that 
it will be—that the amount for the small 
holdings is not entirely applied for, and 
that the large holdings get the benefit, 
it is possible that that result may not 
take place ; of course if there is no balance 
I entirely admit that I am only saying 
that you run a risk, and I think a very 
serious risk, of considerably weakening 
the effect of the clause. I had not the 
advantage of hearing the previous 
arguments, but I really do not see what 
the object of the Amendment is, because 
if the original clause was rightly framed 
the principle of it was that it was desir- 
able that these small holdings should 
obtain a certain proportion. Why, be- 
cause they do not apply in any particular 
year, you are to carry over « certain 
portion of the fund to be applied for a 
purpose which at all events when you 
proposed the clause you did not approve 
of, namely, the giving it indiscriminately 
between the larger and smaller holdings, 
I am quite at a loss to understand. The 
only thing I can hope is that the opera- 
tion of the Amendment may not be very 
extensive. I am quite willing to admit 
that it is possible that that may result, 
and, of course, if it is not very extensive 
the injury, according to my point of 
view, will be comparatively small. What 
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I regret is that when there was a sound 
principle which had been laid down im 
the clause, the Government, as it seems 
to me, without any good reason, now 
depart from it. 


*Tuz Marquessor LONDONDERRY: My 
Lords, I am afraid I have not adequately 
explained the effect of this Amendment 
as I understand it. The noble Earh 
opposite talks about whittling away the 
money. There is no whittling away 
of the money at all. The sum of money 
to which I allude, which is to be taken 
into the common fund for the use of 
both classes, is the guarantee fund which 
is annually derived from each county, 
and it is only the surplus which is not 
taken up that I propose to distribute - 
amongst both classes of tenants. I 
cannot think that the noble Karl wishes 
any amount of money to lie absolutely 
idle. Yet, according to his proposal, so 
far from whittling away the money, he 
would have the surplus lying absolutely 
idle. The noble Earl further says that the 
larger tenants will derive the benefit. I 
deny that. The Amendment simply 
provides that the money which is un- 
applied for by one class in one year shall 
not remain absolutely idle. If the noble 
Earl has not understood the effect of the 
Amendment, I fully allow that it is due 
to my inadequate explanation of it; but 
the case really lies in a nutshell, and is 
perfectly capable of any explanation that 
the noble Earl may choose to ask for. 

*Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY: I may 
have misunderstood it. Is it the fact 
that, if any surplus remains in any given 
year over the amount that may be 
allotted in that year, that surplus is 
entirely lost to the fund? I cannot. 
think that that is the case. This is an 
aggregate sum of money of so many 
millions which is voted by Parliament, 
and I apprehend that the sum will have 
to be entirely expended and exhausted ; 
if not spent in one year it will have to 
be spent in another year. Then how can 
it possibly be said that this surplus is to 
be lost? It cannot possibly be lost; it 
will be carried on to another year, and 
then be-expended. I really do not under- 
stand what the noble Marquess means 
at all. 


*THe Marquess oy LONDONDERRY : 
I mean as far as the large tenants 
taking it up it will be lost. I proved 
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that by the figures that I quoted. The 
guarantee fund goes on annually. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 10, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 11. 


*Viscount De VESCI : In the temporary 
absence of my noble Friend Lord Castle- 
town, I beg to move the Amendment 
which he has placed on the Paper. Its 
object is to provide that, if a landlord 
and tenant so agree, stock may be 
advanced to enable the tenant to fine 
down his rent to such a fee farm rent as 
shall not exceed 50 per cent. of the rent 
which, in the opinion of the Land Com- 
mission, would be a fair rent of the 
holding. The tenant would thus pay a 
very greatly reduced annuity as repre- 
senting the half that is wiped out. The 
advantages on the part of the vendor 
would be these. There may be, and 
probably are, cases where a landlord who 
has charges on his property wishes to 
realise sufficient to pay off such charges. 
He would, under this scheme, be able to 
do so, while, at the same time, he would 
remain on and hold very much the same 
position, and retain very much the same 
influence that he has hitherto held in his 
county and in the district. Another 
advantage is that there would be re- 
served absolutely and unconditionally to 
the landlord all the royalties, such as 
minerals and turbary, sporting rights, 
and so forth attaching to the holding. 


Amendment moved, in page 12, after 
line 7, to add, as a new Clause— 


“(1.) Where a sale of a holding is about to 
be made by a landlord to a tenant in considera- 
tion of the tenant paying a fine and engaging 
to pay tothe landlord a fee farm rent, the 
Land Commission may make an advance to 
the tenant to the amount of such fine, pro- 
vided that the fee farm rent shall not exceed 
50 per cent. of the rent which, in the opinion 
of the Land Commission, would be a fair rent 
for the holding. 

(2) The provisions under this section for 
securing advances for the purchase of holdings, 
and for the repayment of same, and for dis- 
tribution of purchase money, shall be mutatis 
mutandis the same as those in reference to 
cases of purchase and sale by tenants of their 
holdings under this Act. 

“*(3.) Where any advance has been made to 
a tenant to fine down his rent under the pro- 
visions of this section, no guarantee deposit 
shall be retained by the Land Commission out 
of such advance, but the purchase-annuity 
payable to the Land Commission in respect of 
any such advance shall be a charge upon the 
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holding in priority to the landlord's rent, and 
shall be collected from the tenant by the land- 
lord and paid over by him to the Land Com- 
mission.”—(The Lord de Vesci [V. de Vesci].) 


*Eart FORTESCUE: There is one 
other advantage that would accrue. The 
advance made by the Government would 
be halved, and therefore the fund avail. 
able for the purchase of land would 
pro tanto be increased. 


*Tae LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: The object involved in this 
Amendment is one with which we are all 
familiar. It has from time tu time 
been brought before the public in articles 
and pamphlets and in speeches in the 
other House of Parliament, and some- 
times in this. But it is obvious that it 
represents a very wide scope of operation 
and that it does not fall within the 
scheme of the present Bill. Ido not say 
that on its merits there is not a great deal 
to be said for the considerations involved 
here, and that I have not myself heard 
very powerful arguments in support of 
schemes for fining down rents. It is an 
argument with which everyone in Ire- 
land who has at all considered this ques- 
tion is tolerably familiar. This Amend- 
ment presents the question quite fairly, 
and anyone who can read it can under- 
stand the topic. But, after consideration, 
the Government here, as they were 
obliged to say elsewhere, do not see that 
they can accept it. It might open up 
a wide field of operations, and it would 
not fall in with the general scheme of 
tha Bill, which proposes to create tenant 
proprietors by enabling them to buy 
their holdings out and out, rather than 
having a kind of half-way house such as 
is proposed in this Amendment. I do 
not myself wish to say anything .that 
would prevent fair consideration being 
given to these proposals when my noble 
Friend may think proper to present 
them, but I do not think that they are 
in harmony with the scope of operations 
of this Bill. They have been fully con- 
sidered elsewhere and here by the 
Government, and I regret that it is im- 
possible for me on their behalf to say 
that we can assent to the Amendment of 
my noble Friend. 


Lorp CASTLETOWN : After what 
has fallen from my noble Friend opposite 
I have, of course, no course left but to 
withdraw the Amendment, although I 
confess that I am very sorry that that 
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course has been forced upon me. The 
Amendment was moved on the assump- 
tion—and I believe the assumption was 
well grounded—that, owing to what has 
transpired in another place, something 
of that kind might be accepted. The 
object of the Amendment practically is, 
as my noble Friend says, to fine down 
rents. It would benefit four parties. 
The tenant would become practically 
owner under the fee farm rent, and there- 
fore would be able to deal with his hold- 
ing in whatever way seemed best to him 
for the advantage of his family and 
others. The Government wouid be 
assisted in the disposition of the money, 
because half only would be advanced 
instead of the whole. The taxpayer 
would get a better security, because 
there would be two things to go against 
—the interest of the tenant and the in- 
terest of the landlord in the holding —and 
I am told that it would be very largely 
availed of in the North of Ireland, where 
it has been thoroughly understood, and 
has been already acted upon. And I 
would also draw attention to this car- 
dinal point, that the principle of the 
Amendment is contained within the 
Land Act of 1881, in the purchase 
clauses, Section 24, Sub-section 1 (b). It 
was not availed of very much under that 
Act, but it was in certain instances, and 
in the Amendment as drafted the work- 
ing of the arrangement has been mate- 
rially improved. I regret that the 
Government do not see their way to 
accept the Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 
Clause 12 amended and agreed to. 


Tue Eart or ARRAN: I need hardly 
detain your Lordships with any observa- 
tions upon the Amendment which stands 
in my name. I propose to insert a clause 
which provides that as long as any of the 
instalments due by the purchaser remain 
unpaid he shall be prevented from per- 
forming certain acts, and shall be obliged 
to do certain other acts which are 
enumerated ; and if, after due notice has 
been given by the Commissioners, he 
persists in contravening the provisions of 
the Act, the Commissioners shall have 
the power of selling the holding. With 
your Lordships’ permission, I will omit 
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Sub-section (3) as it appears on the 
Notice Paper, and on Report I will bring 
up either another sub-section or another 
short clause to enable the Land 
Commission to bring the offending 
tenant before a Court of Petty Sessions, 
and, if his offence is proved, to have 
him fined a sum not exceeding £5. I 
may add that this clause is taken almost 
verbatim from the Land Department 
Bill, substituting the words ‘“‘ Land Com- 
missioners” for the words “Land De- 
partment.” I hope your Lordships will 
see that this clause does nothing more 
than prevent, as long as possible, a pur- 
chaser doing anything that will injure 
either the neighbouring occupier or the 
neighbouring owner, or doing anything 
to decrease the value of his holding as 
security for the advance made. 


Amendment moved, in page 12, after 
line 27, to insert as a new clause— 


‘*(1) A holding, while subject to a purchase - 
annuity under the Land Purchase Acts, shall, 
as between the Land Commission and the pro- 
prietor for the time being of the holding, be 
subject to the following conditions of purchase, 
that is to say, to the conditions specified in 
section thirty of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 
1881, and also to the following conditions : 

(a) The proprietor shall not, without the 
consent of the Land Commission, do any 
act which, if done by a tenant at will, 
would as between him and his landlord 
be waste. 

(b) The proprietor shall keep all main 
drains and water courses upon the hold- 
ings at the date of the agreement for 
sale in good order, repair, and condi- 
tion. 

.c) The proprietor shall permit any person 
authorised in that behalf by the Land 
Commission at all reasonable times to 
enter upon the holding and ascertain 
how far the several conditions of pur- 
chase are being observed. 

(2) Where the proprietor persistently, after 
written notice given by the Land Commission 
requiring him to observe the same, contravenes 
any of the conditions of purchase which are set 
out in this section, or where the holdicg is 
liable to be sold for a breach of any of the 
conditions of purchase specified in section 
thirty of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, 
then, without prejudice to any other remedy, 
the holding shall be liable to be sold under this 
Act.””—(The Lord Sudley (Harl of Arran}.) 


Tue Douxe or ABERCORN : It appears 
to me that this clause is a very reason- 
able one. It will provide that the pro- 
prietor shall act reasonably as regards 
his neighbours, and not allow water- 
courses to get blocked up, or keep his 
drains in bad order. A proprietor or a 
venant may have a holding or a small 
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property under purchase on the side of a 
hill; there may be a water-course or a 
small stream running through it; if he 
is neglectful and careless, that stream 
may get blocked, very much to the injury 
of his neighbours above and below. I 
hope that the Amendment will meet with 
the approval of the Government. 


*Tue LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: This is an Amendment which 
has been presented to your Lordships 
most fairly and concisely by my noble 
Friend. It is a clause which, in sub- 
stance, is found in the Land Department 
Bill, and I may say that in substance I 
am personally very friendly to it. My 
noble Friend says that he would wish on 
Report to alter Sub-section (3), and he 
explained the kind of change that he 
intended. It might also be expedient to 
consider the words of Sub-section (a) ; 
and if it would meet the views of my 
noble Friend, I should be glad if he would 
postpone the whole clause until the 
Report stage. In the meantime, I shall 
be very glad to speak to him. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause 13 agreed to. 


Clause 14. 


Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE: The 
Amendment which I rise to move is one 
which I hope will meet with acceptance 
by your Lordships. A similar Amend- 
ment was proposed in the other House, 
but exception was taken to its form, and 
a high authority connected with the 
Government stated that, probably if the 
drafting was improved, it would be 
favourably considered in your Lord- 
ships’ House. The Amendment is a 
very simple one. There is nothing 
obligatory about it. It is to enable 
trustees of incumbrancers and others, if 
they so desire, to agree with an owner 
to take the incumbrancer’s share of 
what arises from the sale of the property 
in guaranteed land stock at par. There 
are a great many properties at this 
moment which an owner could not seil 
unless some arrangemeni of that sort was 
was made. At present the trustee’s 
hands are entirely tied; he cannot in the 
position he holds consent to take this 
stock in payment of what is due to his 
cestuis que trusts unless some special 
enactment is made for that purpose. It 

The Duke of Abercorn 
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is very likely that a great many pro- 

| perties would have to remain out of the 
market for this very reason. Therefore, 
the Amendment is calculated to foster 
and encourage the objects which this 
Bill desires to promote. I cannot see 
any objection to the clause, and I hope 
my noble Friend will assent to it. The 
second part of the clause is to have the 
same effect with regard to sales in the 
Land Judge’s Court, in which cases also. 
there is at present no power to enable 
the Land Judge to accept Guaranteed 
Land Stock in payment. 
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Amendment moved, 

In page 13, after line 8, to add the following 
new sub-section :—(“ The trustee or trustees 
for the time being of any incumbrance, charge, 
orannuity, or rent, with the consent of the 
person or persons for the time being entitled 
to receive such annuity or rent, or to the 
interest on such incumbrance or charge (not- 
withstanding any provision to the contrary 
contained in the instrument creating the 
trust), may at his discretion accept or agree to 
accept in payment of such incumbrance or 
charge, or of the capital value of such annuity 
or rent, asum of guaranteed land stock equal 
in nominal amount to such incurabrance or 
charge or capital value. Where a holding or 
holdings or an estate are sold by the Land 
Judge to the tenant or tenants thereof, the 
Land Judge shall be empowered to accept 
guaranteed land stock at its nominal amount 
in payment from the Land Commission.”)— 
(The Viscount Hutchirson [Zari of Donough- 
more. |) , 


*Tue LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: I think this Amendment will 
be a great improvement to the Bill, and 
I very readily accept it. I am not quite 
sure that there may not be a slight 
drafting Amendment still to be made, 
but that can be effected at a later stage 
of the Bill. 


Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 15 agreed to. 

Clause 16 amended, and agreed to. 


Clause 17. 

Amendment moved, in page 15, line 1, 
leave out (‘or to any annuity created 
under this Act.”)—(7he Lord Privy 
Seal.) 

Tae Marquess or WATERFORD: 
I must object to this Amendment. I 
think it is most unreasonable, because it 
is depreciating the stock which we Irish 
landlords are to take in payment for our 
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land. In the Bill as it comes up from 
another place, it is provided that the 
stock shall be taken in payment of 
certain charges, such as instalments or 
annuities in respect of the purchase of 
tithe rent-charge under the Irish Church 
Act, 1869, or the Irish Church Amend- 
ment Act, 1872, and various other things, 
and it is arranged, very fairly, I think, 
that it is to be taken in payment “of 
any annuity under this Act.” Now, 
consider the position. We are anxious, 
and I think ali your Lordships will be 
anxious, to encourage the purchase of 
this stock as much as possible. You 
want to keep this stock up to par, and a 
tenant might very reasonably wish to 
buy this stock and to pay his instalments 
in it. Further, as some of my noble 
Friends have pointed out to your Lord- 
ships, a iandlord may be obliged very 
much against his will to buy a holding 
upon which there has been default. 
He will then have to pay the instal- 
ments on that holding for the future ; 
surely he ought to be allowed to pay 
them in this stock, in which you have 
paid him. It seems to me an extra- 
ordinary thing that, having paid him 


in land stock, you should refuse to take | PO 


the land stock from him in payment of the 
charge which has been created. I hope my 
noble Friend will not press this Amend- 
ment, because it seems to me to be 
really most unfair. I pointed out to 
your Lordships on the Second Reading 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had refused to take this stock in pay- 
ment of debts due to the Government. 
This is carrying it still further. It is 
refusing to take stock which was created 
to purchase a certain holding if the land- 
lord has to pay the instalments instead 
of the tenant. 
*Toe LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: I do not think I quite follow 
the objection of my noble Friend, al- 
though he has spoken so clearly. This 
does not appear to be a clause which deals 
with the acceptance or the refusal of 
Irish Land Stock. It is one dealing 
with settled land, and the powers of 
Trustees with regard to settled funds. 
It is dealing with cases of settled lands, 
and the powers of Trustees in reference 
to those sales and of binding trust 
funds. 

THe Marquess or WATERFORD: It 
speaks of ‘an annuity created under 
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this Act.” How can the noble Lord say 
that that applies solely to trust funds ? 

*Tue LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: I am afraid I have not made 
my meaning plain. The clause as it 
stands in the Bill says— 

‘“‘ When any land, being settled land within 
the meaning of the Settled Land Act, 1882, is 
sold under the Land Purchase Acts as amended 
by this Act, and such land is subject to—” 
Then it names all these things— 

“Tt shall be lawful for the trustees of such 
settled land, or other person to whom the pur- 
chase-money thereof is payable, to apply the 
same in the redemption of any such instalment 
mortgage, charge, instalments, or annuity, as 
aforesaid, or such part of same‘as may at the 
time of such sale be apportioned in respect of 
the land sold.” 

It deals with the powers of Trustees 
under the Settled Land Act. The 
earlier part of the Bill shows the neces- 
sity for the Amendment. However, my 
noble Friend can consider it before 
Report, and I shall be very glad to 
speak with him if he desires it. 

THe Marquess or WATERFORD: 
Can my noble Friend tell me why this 
clause is brought into the Bill? because 
it must have been put in for some pur- 


se. 
*Eart CADOGAN: There can be no 
sale under any annuity created by this 
Act. If the noble Lord will look at 
page 10, Sub-section 4, he will see— 


‘*An advance shall not be made under the 
Land Purchase Acts as amended by this Act 
for the purchase of any holding for the pur- 
chase of which advances have been made under 
the Land Purchase Acts, whether before or 
after the passing of this Act, and whether 
under this Act or otherwise, until the entire 
annuity for the repayment of such advances has 
been paid or redeemed.” 


Tue Marquess or WATERFORD: I 
will leave the matter over till Report. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Tue Eart or BELMORE: The next 
Amendment which stands in my name 
also relates to this 17th clause. The 
addition which I propose to make to the 
clause is designed to carry it to its 
logical conclusion. I believe the history 
of the clause is this. It was not in the 
Bill as it was originally introduced into 
the House of Commons, but it was 
accepted by the Government in Com- 
mittee. Owing to some conflicting de- 
cisions in the Irish Courts, doubts had 
arisen as to whether in the case of 
terminable annuities representing the 
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old tithe rent-charge, where it had been 
commuted on any particular estate, 
the Trustees of a settled estate were at 
liberty to apply the purchase money in 
the redemption of those annuities; the 
alternative, ofcourse, being thatthetenant 
for life had to redeem out of his own 
private funds, or else that the sale should 
take place subject to the payment of the 
tithe by the tenant-purchaser, which is, 
of course, an inconvenient and objec- 
tionable mode of carrying out a sale. 
The Government have accepted the 
clause which now stands as Clause 17 in 
the Bill, and have removed any doubts 
as to what may be done in the future. 
Bat it is the fact that a great many re- 
demptions of this kind have, with the 
sanction of the Court, already been 
carried out. The object of the words I 
now propose is merely to prevent any 
questions or difficulties arising with re- 
gard to the application by Trustees of this 
money. This money, I may observe, is, 
of course, in the hands either of the 
Court or of the National Debt Commis- 
sioners, and is capable of being followed 
up; but it is really matter of procedure 
more than of principle, and I hope my 
noble Friend will agree to accept the 
addition which I propose to the clause. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 15, line 6, after (“sold”) to insert 
(‘‘and where any such instalment, mortgages, 
or charges have been redeemed out of the 
proceeds of any settled land prior to the 
passing of this Act, the provisions of this 
section shall apply in the same manner as 
if such redemption had been made after the 
passing of this Act.’”’)—(The Earl of Belmore.) 

*Eart CADOGAN: I must ask my 
noble Friend to allow this to stand over 
till Report. It is a Treasury matter. 


*THE Eart or BELMORE: The Amend- 
ment was not put on the Paper as early 
as some of the others, and it must stand 
over if the Treasury have to be con- 
sulted ; but I hope they will agree to it. 
I do not think really it affects the Trea- 
sury very much; it really affects the 
powers of Trustees. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


*THE Marquess or LONDONDERRY : 
The Amendment I propose to move is 
not new to the Government; it is a 
clause in their Land Department Bill. 

The Earl of Belmore 


{LORDS} 
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Under present circumstances a tenant 
for life is placed on a very disadvan- 
tageous footing as compared with a 
tenant in fee. A tenant in fee is able 
to sell his estate and invest the money 
as he thinks fit; a tenant for life can 
only invest the money at 3 per cent. 
Naturally this must militate very 
strongly against sales under the measure 
now before us. Where a tenant in fee 
is able to sell at, say 4 per cent., he is 
able to take, say 18 years’ purchase, 
while the owner of property of equal 
value, who is only allowed to invest at 
3 per cent., must necessarily sell at 24 
years’ purchase, to be placed on an equal 
footing with his neighbour. Moreover, I 
think it presses extremely hard on what 
I call the good regular paying tenants. 
There are many landlords in Ireland 
whose rents are paid regularly, and who 
utterly decline to sell to their tenants 
the holdings for money which they 
would have to invest at 3 per cent., 
when they are receiving even more from 
the tenants themselves. The Amend- 
ment which I have the honour to move 
merely proposes to free trustees from all 
liabilities with regard to the investment 
of the purchase money of thei.: estates— 
of course, subject to the concurrence 
of the tenant in remainder. This 
will enable moneys to be invested 
in any security approved by those 
interested, whilst at the same time 
it is provided that the section shall 
not authorise an investment in any 
security specifically forbidden by the 
settlement. I cannot think that my 
noble Friend will object to this very 
simple Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 15s 
after line 6, to insert as a new Clause— 


‘*(1.) Where the land comprised in a holding 
sold to a tenant is settled land within the 
meaning of the Settled Land Acts, 1882 to 
1887, and the purchase money for such holding 
is received by the trustees of the settlement, 
those trustees, according to such direction and 
subject to such consent (if any) as is required 
by the Settled Land Acts, 1882 to 1887, mayin 
their discretion invest the money not only in 
any security authorised by the settlement for 
any trust fund comprised therein, but also in 
any other securities the investment in which is 
consented to by the person who next after the 
then tenant for life, and his or her wife or 
husband, is entitled to the money for his life 
or for any greater interest, and if such person 
is under disability, the consent may be given in 
manner provided by section seventy-three of 
the Landed Estates Court Act. 
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(2:) Where the persons so entitled are 
trustees they may give the said consent with- 
out incuring any liability, and may give it 
before the agreement for sale is made, and 
where the persons so entitled are entitled as 
tenants in common, a majority of the persons 
representing more than half the value of the 
whole of the property of such tenants in com- 


mon may give the said consent. 


(3.) In the case of settled land, if there are 
no trustees of the settlement, trustees may be 
appointed under the Settled Land Acts, 1882 
to 1890, before any such agreement for sale is 
made, and the trustees of the settlement may, 
before any such agreement for sale is made, 
consent to the securities in which money 
arising from any sale is to be invested. 


(4.) This section shall not authorise an in- 
vestment in any security specifically forbidden 
by the settlement, but shall have effect notwith- 
standing any general prohibition of investing 
in securities not mentioned in the settlement.”’ 
—(The Earl Vane [Marquess of Londonderry).) 

*Lorpv HARLECH: I confess that 
when I read this clause I was rather 
alarmed as a Trustee that such a wide 
difference in the existing law should be 
allowed to pass, and I still think that we 
ought to put some limit upon the 
securities permitted. According to this 
Amendment, the money may be invested 
in any security authorised by the settle- 
ment for any trust fund proposed therein, 
and also “in any other securities.” That 
allows avery wide margin. It might be 
that the owner and remainderman might 
invest in Argentine Waterworks, or 


Mexican Tramways, or any other such, 


rubbish. Therefore, I hope the noble 
Marquess will not object to adding after 
the words “also any other security ” the 
words “approved by Parliament.” I beg 
to move that as an Amendment. 


Amendment moved to the proposed 
Amendment, after the word “ securities,” 
in line 8, to insert the words “ approved 
by Parliament.”—( The Lord Harlech.) 


Lorp CASTLETOWN: I hope the 
noble Lord who has just spoken will re- 
consider his suggested Amendment. 


‘The great object, as I take it, of the 


Amendment moved by the noble 
Marquess is to enable those landlords 
who are dealing with settled estates and 
selling them to their tenants, to come to 
an optional arrangement with their 
Trustees, and make such provision that 
they will be enabled when the sale is 
effected to have almost, if not quite, as 
much income from the investment as they 
have at the present time from the land. I 
confess that I attach very great and 
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grave importance to the Amendment. I 
believe that if it is carried in the form 
drafted by the noble Marquess it will 
assist materially in effecting purchases, 
as many landlords who are at present 
hanging on to what may be called the 
margin that is left to them will be 
enabled to invest in securities which will 
be perfectly safe. I cannot agree with 
the noble Lord who has just spoken, that 
there is danger of investment in rubbish 
because the arrangement will have to be 
entered into between the Trustee, the 
tenant for life, and the remainderman if 
any. Therefore, there are three parties 
to the bargain, and it is not likely that 
they would invest in Mexican Trams or 
Argentines. 

*LordD HARLECH: But the Amend- 
ment absolves the Trustee from all 
liability ; therefore, he may be as reck- 
less as he pleases, and invest in the 
rubbish that I spoke of. 

Lorp CASTLETOWN: Not if the 
remainderman gnd the tenant for life are 
dealing with the matter, because it is to 
their advantage to see that the trust is 
properly administered. If the Amend- 
ment moved by the noble Lord (Lord 
Harlech) is carried, it will simply put 
back the arrangement of a trust fund to 
the ordinary Trust Act, which is limited 
to ahout 3} or 3} per cent. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: As I understand 
the view which forms the basis of this 
clause, it is this, that in reality the land 
which is sold cannot be regarded as a 
security of the same class as_ the 
securities in which alone the money can 
be invested ; that is to say, that’ the 
person entitled to the income suffers by 
reason of the increased value of the 
security, if the securities are limited in 
the way in which they would be limited 
at present aceording to the law. There- 
fore, the idea is that you may perfectly 
justly permit a wider range of in- 
vestment, which would increase the 
income of the person entitled to receive 
the income, and at the same time give 
quite as good a security as is given by 
that which is exchanged for the money 
to be ittvested. That is the principle 
which is embodied in this clause. Those 
who are entitled after the existing tenant 
for life are sought to be protected in this 
way. Of course the existing tenant for 
life, it may be said, may induce the 
Trustees to embark in an investment, 
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producing a high rate of interest, but 
the security of which is infirm. But 
then, he cannot do that of himself; the 
person next entitled after him, who is 
looking forward to the future, who has 
no present interest, who does not at the 
moment benefit in the least by the in- 
crease of income, must give his consent. 
Therefore, the idea of the clause is that 
you may reasonably apprehend that he 
will not give his consent to a security 
from the increased income from which 
he gains no immediate benefit, unless he 
believes that that security isa sound one, 
and will preserve to him the capital at 
the time wken he comes to receive the 
income of it. Now, I cannot help think- 
ing—it may be that it needs further 
safeguarding —that those views suggest a 
very considerable argument in favour of 
a clause such as this; that it does avoid 
certain injustice which would otherwise 
result from a compulsory increase 
of the security, coupled with a com- 
pulsory diminution of the income; 
whilst, on the other hand, it is 
so safeguarded as _ reasonably to 
secure that, if the income is to be made 
somewhat larger than it otherwise 
would be, the security shall not be 
diminished substantially or to a danger- 
ousextent. I should be happy, therefore, 
to see some provision of this descrip- 
tion added to the Bill, even if it needs 
further safeguards to be provided here- 
after. 


*Eart CADOGAN : I think the noble 
and learned Lord has given the best 
possible reasons for passing this new 
clause without the Amendment sug- 
gested by my noble Friend Lord 
Harlech. My noble Friend’s view 
apparently was that the clause as it 
stood would allow too large a latitude 
for the investment in securities which 
he very properly called rubbish; but 
the responsibility for the rubbish would 
be shared by those holding the next 
interest after the tenant for life, and I 
think the security, therefore, is ample. 
The clause is, indeed, one which ap- 
peared in the Government Bill which 
was dropped in its passage through the 
other House, and the Government are 
prepared to support the Amendment of 
the noble Marquess. 


*Lorp HARLECH: I ask leave to 
withdraw my Amendment. 
Lord Herszchell 


{LORDS} 
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Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment (by leave of the Committee) 
withdrawn. 


Original Amendment agreed to. 


*Tun Eart or BELMORE: I rise to 
move another new clause, which I will 
explain in a very few words. The object 
of it is toextend the powers of apportion- 
ment of redemption, given by the 
sections of the Act of 1887, to superior 
grants or leases. It is thought that this 
will be of advantage to all parties con- 
cerned, and I hope the Government will 
agree to it. 


Amendment moved, after Clause 17? 
to insert the following new Clause— 


“Where any tithe rent-charge, annuity: 
rent-charge, or rent, or any apportioned part 
thereof, is ordered to be redeemed pursuant to 
the provisions of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 
1887, the Land Commission shall have the 
same powers in respect of the purchase money 
thereof as are contained in Section 14, Sab- 
section 1, of the said Act, and the provisions 
of the sixteenth section of the said Act shall 
apply to any superior rent affecting such tithe 
rent-charge or rent, or to any fee-farm grant 
or Jease reserving the same.”—jiThe Karl of 
Belmore.) 
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*Toe LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: The Government assent. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 18, amended, and agreed to. 
Clause 19, amended, and agreed to. 
Clause 20 agreed to. 


Viscount De VESCI: My Lords, I have 
to move the new clause standing on the 
Paper in my name, which I propose to 
alter by prefixing the words— 

‘The Land Commission, while any such sale 

is pending, and also if unable to sell, or if they 
think it useless to attempt a sale, shall tem- 
porarily let or manage the holding for such 
time, and in such manner as they think ex- 
pedient.” 
This clause is practically a Government 
clause. It was inserted in the Bill of 
last year, and again in the Land Depart- 
ment Bill of this year. Its object is to 
enable the Land Commission to take 
possession of the holding through the 
Sheriff as soon as they think fit, asa 
prior matter to taking proceedings for 
the recovery of the annuity. 


Amendment moved, after Clause 20, 
to insert the following new Clause :— 


“The Land Commission while any such sale 
is pending and.also if unable to sell or if they 
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think it useiess to attempt a sale, shall tom- 
porarily let or manage the holding for sach 
time and in such manner as they think ex- 
pedient. 

For the purpose of the sale or of the 
management of a holding under the Land 
Porchase Acts, the Land Commission may 
issue an orier declaring the holding to be 
vested in them, and directins the Sheriff to 
put them or their agent or nominee into 
possession of the holding, and thereupon the 
holding shall vest in the Commirsion as if 
possession of it had been recovered ia an acti n 
for the recovery of possession on the title at 
the suit of the Commission, and the order shall 
be executed by the Sheriff in the like manner 
as a writ of po-session after a judgment re- 
covered in sach an action.”’—(The Lord de 
Vesci [Vi-cownt de Vesci].) 

THe Marquess or WATERFORD: I 
wish to say one word upon this Amend- 
ment. Probably Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are not aware of the present pro- 
cedure when a man purchases a holding. 
Of course the Government look forward 
to the future in the working of these 
Acts in the hope that the tenantry of 
Ireland will come forward and purchase 
their holdings. They are the only pur- 
chasers really possible in Ireland. 
Occasionally you will have a landlord 
who will buy, in order to avoid losing 
his guarantee deposit, but it is to the 
tenant purchasers that you must look 
really to work these Acts, because no 
matter how many safeguards you may 
put in they will be broken—in Ireland 
as elsewhere—I do not say largely; I 
hope it will not’ be; but you must 
expect occasional defaults. In England 
you have continually tenants breaking. 
Therefore, it is to the tenantry of Ire- 
land that you must look when such time 
comes. As a matter of fact, the agita- 
tion is now dying out. Peasants are 
already takiug evicted farms and working 
them all over Ireland, and we may look 
forward with assurance to the time when 
the agitation shall have entirely ceased, 
and tenants will be prepared to buy any 
farm that is put up for sale. Now, I 
want to point out some of the difficulties 
of the present system. I myself have 
bought some farms; not many—three 
or four—but I have been obliged to buy 
them because the tenants defaulted. The 
first thing I was told to do was to ask 
the tenant whether he would give 
me possession. I have w bailiff, and 
I sent my bailiff; but the poor tenant 
farmer, or the big tenant farmer, 
who will become a purchaser will not 
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have a bailiff, he will have to go himself. 
I ask whether your Lordships think 
tenant farmers will go to a man and ask 
him to give possession? You have to 
send to the Land Commission the 
answer which the tenant gives, 
which is generally not a very civil 
one. That will, in the first place, 
prevent the tenant farmer buying. 
Then, after giving the tenant three 
t weeks or so rest, you again are told to 
ask him to give possession, and he again 
refuses. The tenant farmer would have 
to go himself—I sent my bailiff. After 
having got possession, yon have paid 
your money down—everything is as you 
might wish it to be—and the Land 
Commission order the Sheriff to place 
you in possession. Well, the Sheriff will 
not remove the tenant’s effects—it is not 
his duty to do it; he will give you pos- 
session provided you remove them. I 
ask your Lordships how many tenants 
are there in Ireland who could if they- 
wished to do so, or would do so, in any 
circumstances, go to the farm of a man- 
who had defaulted and turn out his. 
effects on to the road side? It is a most 
invidious position to ask him to take. 
It is an impossible position ; he will not 
do it. Therefore he is being excluded? 
by the Act as it is at present from 
purchasing. He is your only tenant, 
and you are excluding him from pur- 
chasing. If he decided to remove the 
effects on to the side of the road, he 
would have to employ emergency men, 
and tenant farmers in Ireland are not 
very fond of employing emergency men. 
I will relate to your Lordships the ex- 
perience of a friend of mine in my own 
district. This gentleman’s tenants de- 
faulted. The farm was put up for sale 
and he purchased it from the Land 
Commission ; he paid his money down. 
When the Sheriff was directed by the. 
Land Commission to eject the tenant 
and place my friend in possession, the- 
Sheriff went, and found the poor old 
woman who was in possession was. 
dangerously ill with a bad heart. The 
Sheriff refused to give up possession.. 
The Shériff was perfectly right ; no man 
who had any humanity in his disposition. 
could wish a poor old woman of that 
description turned out. But see the 





position my poor friend was placed in. 

He had paid his money down ; he was. 

then refused possession of the holding. 
G 
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He asked the Land Commission to re- 
fund his money. They said, “ Nothing 
of the sort ; you have bought the farm.” 
But worse than that. The first in- 
stalment came due. My friend had 
been, of course, unable to work the land 
or do anything with it, and he re- 
fused to pay the annuity. The Land 
Commission said, ‘You have bought, 
and you are bound to pay the annuity.” 
My friend still refusing, action was 
brought, and the decision was given 
against him ; he had to pay up all the 
instalments of the annuity. At last the 
poor old woman died, and so relieved 
him from the intensely awkward and 


disagreeable position in which he was. 


placed. But if the woman had con- 
tinued to live for a lengthened period 
my friend would still be paying the 
annuity, although receiving nothing 
whatever in exchange. I think, there- 
fore, my noble Friend ought to accept 
this Amendment, which will prevent 
such a ridiculous state of circumstances 
arising in the future. 

*Kart CADOGAN: We are prepared 
to accept the clause. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clauses 21 and 22 agreed to. 


Clause 23. 
*Viscount De VESCI: The Amend- 


ment which stands in my name is 
practically to re-constitute the Land 
Commission, especially in regard to its 
being a Court of Appeal. I would 
remind your Lordships that the first 
two lines of the clause as it stands state 
that— 

‘‘From the commencement of this Act the 
Land Commission shall be perpetual, but it 
shall be lawful for the Lord Chancellor to 
remove, for inability or misbehaviour, any 
Commissioner other than the Judicial Com- 
missioner.”’ 

I propose to insert after the word “ per- 
petual ” the words 

** And shall consist of two land judges and 
four land commissioners,” 
and so forth. Now, to put it shortly, 
the object of this Amendment and of 
the subsequent ones that I have put on 
the Paper is to constitute a thoroughly 
satisfactory Judicial Court of Appeal 
upon all points that may arise under 
the Acts of 1881 and 1885. I will 
detain your Lordships only a short time 
while I remind you of the principal 

The Marquess of Waterford 
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Acts of Parliament affecting Irish land. 
First, there is the Act known as the 
Encumbered Estates Act of 1849. The 
next is the Landed Estates Court Act of 
1858, and that Act was amended, I 
believe, by the ‘Court of Judicature 
(Ireland) Act of 1877. These Acts con- 
stituted what is called the Landed 
Estates Court, which is administered 
by a Judge of the High Court under the 
name of the Land Judge. I need hardly 
remind your Lordships of the high 
reputation enjoyed by the present oc- 
cupier of that office, and by his dis- 
tinguished predecessors. Passing over 
the Acts of 1860 and 1870, which 
latter Act contains the germs of pur- 
chase in what are known as the Bright 
Clauses, we come to the Act of 1881, 
the privcipal object of which was the 
settlement of judicial rents. That act 
is administered by a Commission con- 
sisting of a Judicial Commissioner with 
the rank and status of a Judge of 
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the High Court, assisted by two Land 


Commissioners, who by Sub-section 
3 of the clause we are now discuss- 
ing are to hold office by the same 
tenure as a County Court Judge. In 
addition to these three Commissioners, 
there is a staff of Sub-Commissioners. 
The Judicial Commissioner and the two 
Land Commissioners are the first, and 
in most cases the only, Court of Appeal 
in all matters arising out of the 
decisions of the Sub-Commissioners. 
Then there is the Act of 1885, which 
is the first real Purchase Act that we 
have to do with, dealing solely with 
purchase, and administered by two more 
Commissioners, who are appointed solely 
for the purpose of purchase, and added 
to the Commissioners under the Act of 
1881. Therefore, the principal persons 
who administer the Land Laws of Ire- 
land are the present Land Judge of the 
Landed Estates Court, the Judicial Com- 
missioners, and the two Land Com- 
missioners under the Act of 1881, and 
two more Commissioners under the Act 
of 1885. This, my Lords, is the per- 
sonnel which the Amendment proposes 
should constitute a perpetual Land 
Commission. If the Amendment is 
accepted, there is a further Amendment 
on the Paper in the name of my noble 
Friend sitting below me (Lord Castle- 
town) dealing with the manner and 
method of procedure in appeal cases. 
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My Lords, you have got a Land Judge 
with very full knowledge of all transac- 
tions affecting the sale and purchase of 
land and the clearing of title, and there- 
fore fully capable, I submit, of dealing 
with all cases that may arise certainly 
under the Purchase Act or the Act of 
1881. The converse applies to the 
Judicial Commissioner, who belongs to 
the Land Commission. Then you have 
the four Land Commissioners, who have 
all had. full experience in their several 
Departments. Apart from the question 
of appeals, which is a very important 
part in the constitution of this Court, I 
submit that all rules of procedure and of 
policy in regard to the administration of 


the Act should only be adopted after 


very careful deliberation and consulta- 
tion, and on the responsibility of highly 
trained and capable Judges; they 
ought not to be the outcome of 
mere obiter dicta on the part of 
individuals, such as were so severely 
and strongly animadverted upon by the 
Marquess of Londonderry in his speech 
on the Second Reading. I need hardly 
remind you that agriculture being the 
paramount industry of Ireland, the deci- 
sions of a Court like this are of para- 
mount interest to the people of that 
country. This Land Court, if it is re-con- 


* stituted, will be to all intents and pur- 


poses a Division of the High Court, ad- 
ministering the laws affecting landed 
property throughout the country. Is it 
politic or is it just that such a tribunal 
should be controlled by persons less 
qualified than Judges of the highest 
experience and standing? In the in- 
terests of landlords as well as of tenants 
who wish to have their rents. fixed, in 
the interests of vendors and purchasers 
who wish to agree upon a transfer of 
land, we desire above all things to have 
a strong Court, commanding public re- 
spect, and above all suspicion of being the 
nominees of Political Parties or of any 
particular interest. I acknowledge that 
the operation of the Amendment. will 
probably be to absorb into the Land 
Court the greater part of the staff, and 
probably also to transfer a good deal of 
the business of the Landed. Estates 
Court to the Land Commission. And 
not the least recommendation that I have 
for the Amendment is that it entails no 
extra cost on the Treasury. I would 
remind your Lordships of a section 
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which is proposed by the Government, 
that— 

“Té and when at any dime the judicial 
commissioner is temporarily unable to attend, 
or his office is vacant, the Lord Chancellor 
may nominate a judge of the High Court to 
act temporarily in his place.” ° 
That would strengthen the Court in the 
event of inability on the part of any 
individual Judge to» go about the 
country hearing appeals under the Act 
of 1881. All appeals liable to arise 
under the Act of 1885, or any of the 
Purchase Acts, would probably be 
heard, naturally, in Dublin. I think it 
is only convenient to state just now that 
I shall propose, whenever the term 
‘judicial commission” occurs in this 
clause, to substitute for it the term 
“land judge.” They would be 
practically Judges of the High Court 
of Justice. It is a simpler term, and 
more easy to be understood. The term 
“judicial commissioner” is extremely 
cumbersome, and I think hardly suit- 
able. I beg to move the Amendment 
which stands in my name. 


Amendment moved, in page 17, line 
2, to leave out (“ but”) and insert— 


** And shall consist of two land judges and 
four land commissioners. The land judges 
shall be the persons who are, respectively, at 
the commencement of this Act the land judge 
under the Supreme Court of Judicature Act 
(Ireland), 1877, and the judicial commissioner 
of the Land Commission appointed unier the 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, anc their 
successors duly appointed from time to time. 

The land commissioners shall be the persons 
who are, at the commencement of this Act, the 
commissioners of the Land Commission ap- 
pointed under the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 
1881 (other than the judicial commissioner), 
and the additional commissioners of the Land 
Commission appointed under the Parchase of 
Land (Ireland) Act, 1885, and the persons who 
may from time to time be duly appointed as 
successors to any of such commissioners.”— 
(The Lord de Vesci [V. de Vesci].) 


*Tue LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: I think it must be obvious. to 
anyone who has studied this Bill care- 
fully, and considered its history and its 
progress elsewhere, that it would be 
impossible for the Government to accept 
the Amendment which has been moved 
by the noble Viscount. It seeks to 
make an absolute change in the go- 
verning tribunal under the Bill, and it 
seeks to cast upon a Judge, who is not 
bound to accept them, duties of a very 
high ae important character. Mr. 
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Justice Monroe, who is the present 
Judge of the Land Court, is sought to be 
brought per saltem into this tribunal, 
without any statement from him on the 
subject, or any communication. It is 
obvious that that cannot be done. The 
Government, of course, very fully con- 
sidered every bearing of this most im- 
portant question, of what was to be the 
constitution of the Land Commission, and 
it would be impossible for them now, at 
this stage of the Bill, to make such a 
wide change as that proposed by the 
noble Viscount. ° 

Lorp CASTLETOWN: I regret ex- 
ceedingly to hear what the noble and 
learned Lord has said, and I must 
traverse -very clearly and distinctly his 
statements. I do not at all agree with 
what he has said as to the inability of the 
Government to re-constitute the Court if 
they choose. If they do not choose, it is 
@ very simple thing to say so. What we 
have tried to do is to make a really 
strong Court, a really valuable Court, 
and one that will deal fairly and properly 
with the distinct questions which are 
placed before it. What the Government 
have got now is a Court that is mixed 
up with Fair-Rent Judges and Land 
Purchase Commissioners, and what you 
are going to do is this: you are going to 
have a Fair-Rent case dealt with by a 
Land Purchase Commissioner, who 
absolutely can know nothing about the 
matter, and who will import into it other 
questions which he ought not to deal 
with, and vice versd ; you are going to 
have a Land Purchase case dealt with by a 
Fair-Rent Commissioner, who will import 
into the whole question the fair rent 
arguments and conditions. My noble 
and learned Friend said that the Landed 
Estates Court Judge was going to be 
brought in at a jump; I cannot see any 
objection to that being done. The 
Landed Estates Court Judge at the 
present moment has to deal with the 
very questions that will come under 
this particular Bill, and why he should 
not be utilised in the Land Commission 
Court I cannot see. Then, again, he says 
that my noble Friend would upset the 
arrangement under the Bill. Surely it 
would be very easy, if it were desirable 
to do so, to slightly re-model those 
arrangements. 

THe Marquess op WATERFORD: I 
would like to ask my noble Friend how 

Lord Ashbourne 
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suitors are to decide as to what are 
questions of law and what are questions 
of fact. The Judicial Commissioner has 
to decide questions of law, and the other 
Commissioners have to try questions of 
fact. Are suitors before this Court to 
have two separate suits—in the first 
instance a suit to find out what are 
questions of law and what are questions 
of fact, and in the second instance the 
suit to actually ascertain their rights ? 

*Toe LORD CHANCELLOR or 
IRELAND: A Judge of the High 
Court is the head of the whole tribunal. 
There has never been the slightest 
difficulty in the matter. Suitors have 


-only to express to the lay Commissioners 


the slightest desire to have a question of 
law argued, and it is reserved at once 
for the Judicial Commissioner, and can 
be taken straight from him to the Court 
of Appeal. 


Amendment negatived. 


Lorv CASTLETOWN: I must 
apologise for trespassing so much upon 
your Lordships’ time, but the Amend- 
ment which I have now to move is one 
upon which I believe I am justified in 
saying a few words. I do not intend to 
go into the question deeply, nor do 
I desire to press it, but I want 
to ventilate what I think I may — 
safely call a certain grievance. 
The intention of this Amendment is to 
regulate to a certain extent the salaries 
of those gentlemen who are adminis- 
tering the Acts of 1885 and 1887, and 
who will administer the Bill that is now 
before your Lordships. I would venture 
to put before your Lordships very 
shortly indeed, what was said upon this 
question in the other House, and I think 
it will guide you to what may be a 
proper view to accept in this House. 
With reference to the salaries now paid to 
the Commissioners under the Act of 
1881, those gentlemen receive £3,000 a 
year. The Commissioners under the 
Land Purchase Act receive £2,000 a 
year, without pensions. What I would 
venture to suggest, not only in the in- 
terests of the gentlemen who are now 
administering the Acts, but also in the 
interests of the taxpayer in the future, 
is that the salaries as now paid should 
be equalised between the four Land 
Commissioners, so as to place them on 
an equal footing, and that when any 
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resignation or death occurs among those 
who are now in office the salaries should 
be reduced. In order to show that this 
question was thoroughly gone into, and 
that propositions were brought forward 
which I think might be successfully 
brought to an issue by suggestions from 
this House, I would read to your Lord- 
ships a few observations that were made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the other Honse— 

“The right hon. Gentleman suggested as a 
measure of conciliation that the matter should 
be postponed until next year, when the Chief 
corente will introduce the Land Department 

ul. 

The Land Department Bill, as we all 
know, is dead; therefore I would 
venture to suggest that the moment is 
ripe when this question of “ conciliation,” 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
might be dealt with. But then, again, 
the Attorney General for Ireland was 
asked by Mr. Dixon in the other House 
whether the Government had taken any 
steps to provide for a revision of the 
salaries of the Land Commissioners— 
_ “The Attorney General for Ireland said that 
his right hon. Friend recognised the principle 
that equality of duties involved equality of 
remuneration, It was his intention next 
Session to introduce a measure embodying that 
principle.” 
After such a statement from the Repre- 
sentatives of the Government in the 
other House, I do not think I am asking 
your Lordships too much if you will let 
me suggest that, having ventilated this 
question, it might be dealt with in some 
manner or other during this present 
Session. It would undoubtedly prevent 
a great deal of friction and a great deal 
of unpleasantness that may otherwise 
result, and I would most respectfully 
urge Her Majesty’s Government that 
they should take up this question and 
deal with it. We have no fault to find 
with those who have worked the Land 
Purchase Bills during the last four or 
five years ; we have no fault to find with 
those who have worked the Fair Rent 
question during the last eight or nine 
years. We simply ask that all shall be 
placed on an equality—that all shall 
deserve well of the country for having 
worked well for the country. It is not, 
perhaps, now my duty to go into the 
question of the future, but I may suggest 
this: that it would be very advisable if 
some arrangement could be come to now 
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as to the position and the duties and the 
salaries of the present tenants of office 
under the Land Commission, because 
that would undoubtedly facilitate future 
arrangements, and the taxpayer would 
be advantaged, in that he would obtain 
the services of gentlemen best. qualified 
to act under these Acts. Asa last point, 
I would venture to draw attention to 
this: that unless some arrangement is 
come to, and if Mr. Wrench and Mr. 
Fitzgerald, who are now the Fair Rent 
Commissioners, were to resign or die, 
there is no provision as to whether or 
not their successors should be appointed 
at the same salary of £3,000 a year—in 
my opinion too high a salary. 

Amendment moved, in page 17, line 
12, to leave out from (“ Fund”) to the 
end of the sub-section and insert— 

‘*(a.) Each of the existing land commis- 
sioners other than the Eyes land commis- 
sioners shall be entitled either to a salary of 
two thousand five hundred pounds and the like 
pension or superannuation allowance as if his 
service as land commissioner under any pre- 
vious Act and under this Act were service in 
the permanent civil service of the State within 
the meaning of section seventeen of the Super- 
annuation Act, 1859, or to a salary of three 
thousand pounds without any pension or super- 
annuation allowance. 

(6.) Subject to the provisions of this Act 
with respect to the existing land commissioners, 
each of the land commissioners other than a 
judicial land commissioner shall be appointed 
by Her Majesty, and shall hold his office by 
the same tenure as if he were a county court 
judge, and shall receive such annual salary, 
not exceeding two thousand pounds, as the 
‘Treasury may assign. 

(c.) Service as a land commissioner other 
than a judicial land commissioner shall, in the 
case of a commissioner appointed after the 
commencement of this Act, be deemed to be 
service in the permanent civil service of the 
State within the meaning of section seventeen 
of the Superannuation Act, 1859.”"—( The Lord 
Castletown.) 

*EKart CADOGAN: The noble Lord 
wishes to ventilate this matter, and I 
was extremely anxious not to interrupt 
him in any way, but I may be allowed 
to remark that there is some limitation 
to the clauses which it is within the 
power of this House to discuss. There 
are, as the noble Lord well knows, 
certain privileged clauses, as they are 
termed, relating to questions of salaries 
and so forth. With matters of salaries, 
superannuation pensions, and so on this 
House is not competent to deal. I, there- 
fore, trust that the noble Lord will not 
persevere in his Amendment, 
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Lorp CASTLETOWN : I had no in- 
tention of pressing the Amendment at 
all. I simply wanted to ventilate the 
question, and I am very glad to have 
been able to do so. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Amendment moved, in page 17, line 
32, to leave out from (“ commissioners ”’) 
to. (“as”) in line 33.—(The Lord Privy 
Seal.) 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD: I 
object to this Amendment, and I think 
that if the noble Karl knew what he was 
doing by it he would not insist on it. Its 
object is to leave out the Inspectors and 
Valuers, who have been working under 
the Purchase Acts, and working 
admirably dnring the last six years. 
These men were in another place in- 
cluded, and now’ they are to be excluded 
here. Why should my noble Friend 
cast a slur upon a most respectable and 
honourable body of public servants ? 
This clause does not provide that the 
Inspectors must be appointed ; it’ is left 
optional with the Lord Lieutenant and 
the Land Commission and the Treasury. 
By this Amendment they will be cut out 
altogether. 

*Eart CADOGAN: Really this is a 
Treasury objection. These gentleman 
were appointed merely for a temporary 
purpose. Under the clause as it stands 
they would become permanent civil 
servants of the Crown, and therefore 
subject to pension—— 

Tse Marquess or WATERFORD: 
Provided they are appointed. 

*Eart CADOGAN: Exactly. If ap- 
pointed they will become permanent 
Civil servants and entitled to pension. 
That is thought to be undesirable and we 
accordingly desire to amend the clause. 

Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY: lam a 
little puzzled by the explanation of the 
noble Earl. He says that these are 
temporary officers ; but the words of the 
clause are— 

** Such of the persons employed by the Land 
Commission, including assistant commissioners 
and inspectors appointed under the Purchase 
of Land (Ireland) Act, 1885, asthe Lord Lieu- 
tenant, the. Land Commission, and the Trea- 
sury determine to be necessary and best quali- 
fied for the permanent organisation of the staff 
ef'the Land Commission.” 

I do not understand how they are to be 
treated as temporary officers. 


{LORDS} 
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*THE Marquess or LONDONDERRY : 
May I ask how they would become per- 
manent officials, as the noble Lord stated ? 

*Eart CADOGAN: They would be 
Civil servants of the Crown. Up to the 
present they have merely been employed 
occasionally ; but the clause would make 
them permanent officials entitled to pen- 
sion. 

*THe Marquess or LONDONDERRY : 
Would they become Inspectors under 
this Act ? 

*EKart CADOGAN : Not unless ap- 
pointed. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE or BRANDON : 
There is no intention of putting them 
out of the Public Service in so far as 
they are in it now. 

THe Marquess or WATERFORD: 
This is really a very important point. 
My noble Friend says this clause would 
make these Inspectors permanent Civil 
servants. It would only make them 
permanent Civil servants if the Lord 
Commissioner the Lord Lieutenant and 
the Treasury selected them. I think it 
extremely wrong to cut out this deserving 
body of men from their chance of serving. - 
Whom does my noble Friend want to 
put in their places? I suppose he 
would wish to put in certain of the 
Sub-Commissioners under the Land Act. 
Well, that would render these gentlemen 
permanent Civil servants, but what right 
have they to such a position any more 
than these Inspectors? Many of these 
men were Land Commissioners before. 
Some of them left the Land Commission 
only to go to work that they liked better, 
namely, in valuing under the Purchase 
Act. The Land Commission had to dis- 
employ a certain number, but they were 
not disemployed for misconduct, but 
simply because the Land Commission 
requires more men at certain times than 
it does at others. Why should my noble 
Friend object to making these men 
permanent Civil servants any more than 
he objects to make Sub-Commissioners ? 
Here is a body of men who have done 
their work admirably, nobody finds fault 
with their work, yet they are to be 
excluded from the possibility of the Lord 
Lieutenant, and the Land Commission, 
and the Treasury selecting them. The 
Land Commission are not bound to 
select them; if they are bad men, let 
them be put on one side, but if they are 
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members of the permanently organised 
staff, why should they be cut out ? 

Lorv HERSCHELL: I, of course, 
entertain great respect for this proposed 
Amendment, inasmuch as it is inspired by 
the Treasury—it is at any rate a Treasury 
Amendment. My difficulty is in under- 
standing it from a Treasury point of 
view. There must be, no doubt, an 
explanation of it. But, as under this 
provision the Treasury is one of the 
parties to determine that these persons 
are necessary, and the best qualified to 
be appointed to the permanent organisa- 
tion of the office, and none of these 
persons can be appointed unless the 
Treasury think them necessary and 
the best qualified, why the Trea- 
sury should have any objection to a 
provision which never can come into 
effect unless they think somebody 
to be a necessary person for a post, and 
the best qualified for it, I am rather at a 
loss to understand. 


*Cae LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: Suppose the words from “ in- 
cluding ” to “ 1885 ” in the second and 
third lines of Sub-section 7 were omitted, 
your Lordships will see that would be 
the normal scope of the clause. Then it 
would read— 

‘* Such of the persons employed by the Land 
Commission as the Lord Lieutenant, the Land 
Commission, and the Treasury determine to be 
necessary, and best qualified for the permanent 
organisation of the staff.’’ 
and soon. That would be its normal 
operation. The reason that it is proposed 
to be altered is one which will be readily 
understood by the noble Earl opposite, 
who was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
The Land Commission, although employ- 
ing the Assistant Commissioners, do not 
appoint them ; they are appointed by the 
Lord Lieutenant. Therefore, there was 
a question as to whether the Assistant 
Commissioners who were so employed 
would come within the definition; and 
to meet that it was thouzht wise to say, 
“including assistant commissioners,” 
to avoid all possibility of doubt. Then I 
think an hon. Member in the other 
House suggested ,to add other gentle- 
men, as to whom they were ‘ there 
was no vestige of doubt as to the fact 
that they were employed under and by 
the Land Commission. It would be in- 
expedient not only from the Treasury, 
but from another, point of view to go on 
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adding names without any necessity, 
when there are a great number of other 
classes whoare equally entitled to be named 
as the Inspectors. It is not suggested 
or intended to give an exhaustive list of 
those whom it may be necessary and 
desirable to be employed by the Lord 
Lieutenant and those whom he consults ; 
and the only reason for naming Assistant 
Commissioners here was to prevent the 
possibility of a vestige of doubt under 
the circumstances. It is obviously not 
desirable to pick out one class like the 
Inspectors and place them on some 
special pinnacle apart from others ; that 
would lead to exaggerated hopes in their 
minds and great depression in the 
minds of others who are left out. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: If that is the 
object, it could have been made perfectly 
apparent by a little difference in the 
drafting. If these persons are not em- 
ployed by the Land Commission, it seems 
to me very inappropriate to say— 

‘*Such of the persons employed by the 
Land Commission including assistant commis- 
sioners’— 
who are not employed. One would 
think it would have been all straight and 
intelligible if it read— 

“ Assistant commissioners and inspectors, 


and such of the persuns employed by the Land 
Commission,” 


and so forth. 


Tae Marquess or SALISBURY: 
As an irenicon in this somewhat heated 
Debate, may | suggest to your Lordships 
that this is a purely financial clause, and 
that we cannot deal with it at all? 

*Kart CADOGAN: After what my 
noble Friend has said, I ask leave to 
withdraw my Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


*THe Marquess or LONDONDERRY : 
The Amendment standing in my name 
is one that will be appreciated by those 
noble Lords who, like myself, have 
occupied the post of Representative of 
Her Majesty in Ireland, and who are, 
therefore, fully cognisant of the diffi- 
culties, that occur with regard to the 
patronage belonging to that office. I 
am sure they will endorse my remarks 
when I say that it places the Commis- 
sioners in an extremely unfair position 
to ask them to perform the somewhat in- 
vidious task of making selections from 
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men with whom they have beenassociated, 
and with whom they are working. 


Amendment moved, in page 17, line 34, 
to leave out (“the Land Commission.”) 
—(The Earl Vane [M. Londonderry].) 


*Eart SPENCER: I am not sure 
whether the remark of the noble 
Marquess the Prime Minister applies to 
this Amendment as well as the other, 
though it is in the sameclause. I do not 
agree with the noble Marquess who has 
just spoken, for I think it would be ex- 
ceedingly unjust to the Land Commis- 
sion if they were not allowed to be con- 
sulted with regard to the organisation of 
the staff of which they know all the 
members. The Land Commissioners are 
probably the only people, or very nearly 
the only people, who are cognisant of all 
the merits of the individuals, and I be- 
lieve in all matters of organisation 
it is usual for the heads of the Court to 
be consulted as to the members who 
work under them. I therefore sincerely 
trust the noble Marquess will not 
press this Amendment. 

*Eart CADOGAN: The noble Earl 
has said that it would be very unjust to 
the Land Commission that they should 
not be consulted. At the same time, I 
think it would be equally unjust to im- 
pose upon them what would evidently be 
very invidious duties. That is the view 
that was taken by all those who had the 
best opportunity of expressing an opinion. 
I shall advise the House to accept the 
Amendment. 

*THe Kart or KIMBERLEY: I would 
like to have heard whether this was the 
view of the Land Commissioners them- 
selves. I never before heard of a Depart- 
ment objecting to have cast upon them 
the duty of selecting the staff they shall 
employ. If the Land Commissionersthem- 
selves think this would be an invidious 
task, which they would rather not have 
to perform, that might be some reason 
for the Amendment; but unless we are 
told that that is so I agree with the 
noble Earl (Spencer) that it would be a 
most extraordinary thing to pass them 
over ; it would be contrary, Ishould say, 
to all established practice, and most 
unfair. 


*Viscoust De VESCI: I hope the 


noble Marquess will not press this | 


Amendment. It would be an invidious 
thing that the Land Commissioners 
The Marquess of Londonderry 
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should be deprived of a voice in the 
selection of the staff. 

*Lorpv MORRIS: I think the clause as 
it stands would be unworkable. Sup- 
pose the Land Commission and the 
Treasury differ, what is to happen? I 
do not know that other Public Boards— 
the Local Government Board, for in- 
stance—are entitled to decide upon the 
selection of their officers; that is done 
by the Chief Secretary and the Lord 
Lieutenant, who, of course, are 
governed very much by the representa- 
tions of the Department responsible for 
the business. It would be very hard, I 
think, on a represontation being made 
to the Lord Lieutenant by a Department, 
that they wanted particular officers ap- 
pointed, if the Lord Lieutenant were 
not to give full weight to that repre- 
sentation. But it is quite another thing 
that the Land Commission should be 
placed cn an equal footing with the Lord 
Lieutenant. 1 hope the noble Marquess 
will persevere with his Amendment. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: If I am rightly 
informed, this provision was in the Bill 
as introduced by the Government and 
read a second time last year. It did not 
appear in the Bill as introduced this 
year, but it was proposed on the Report 
stage of the present Bill, and accepted 
by the Government. I trust that the 

Government will not take a different 
course in this Housefrom that which they 
took in the other House, and accept an 
Amendment to strike out that which in 
the other House they accepted an 
Amendment to put in. 

*Tae LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: Whatever took place between 
the other House, I take it that the 
matter is now before your Lordships to 
be considered on its merits, and your 
Lordships will decide what in your view 
is the best way of making this a work- 
able clause. My noble Friend (Lord 
Morris) has given very powerful reasons 
why the Amendment should be adopted. 
As my noble Friend said, if there is a 
difference of opinion between the Land 
Commission and the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Treasury, is there to be a dead- 
lock, or what is tohappen? Surely the 
Lord Lieutenant, with those who advise 
| him, is quite competent to receive any 
representations from the Land Commis- 
sion, and then to act upon his own re- 
sponsibility. I feel sure that it would 
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be the feeling of the Land Commissioners 
themselves. that they should be spared 
the very invidious task of making selec- 
tions from men who have been their 
colleagues and working under them. 

*THe Kart oy KIMBERLEY : Lobserve 
that the noble and learned Lord did not 
say that he knew, but only that he 
assumed, that the Land Commissioners 
wished to be relieved from what he calls 
this invidious task. If Iam not incorrectly 
informed, just the opposite is the fact, and 
that they do not wish to be relieved from 
the task. However, I do not want to 
repeat what I said before, but I would 
point out this: that it really places this 
House in a very awkward position in- 
deed, and it seems to me very incon- 
sistent with the usual course of Public 
Business, and on general grounds ex- 
tremely inconvenient, that the Govern- 
ment should in one House accept an 
Amendment and then in the other 
House turn round and re-consider the 
question and strike out the words that 
they had previously agreed to. I can 
quite understand, and everybody admits, 
that it is necessary sometimes for a 
Government, after they have yielded to 
pressure and accepted an Amendment in 
one House, to re-consider their determina- 
tion when the measure comes up to this 
House. But the noble Lord opposite 
puts it on a totally different ground. 
He actually says that the clause is now 
to be considered by the Government 
absolutely on its merits—the Govern- 
ment having already considered the 
clause on its merits in the other House 
and assented to its introduction into the 
Bill. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
must repudiate most energetically the 
doctrine laid down by the noble Earl. 
It is a doctrine which would have the 
effect of effacing this House altogether. 
The view of the noble Earl is that if the 
Government accept from others an 
Amendment in the other House, the 
effect of it is not only to bind those who 
sit on the Benches opposite tou maintain 
the Amendment, but to bind us 
who sit here to use in its support all the 
influence which we may possess in this 
House. I utterly repudiate that doc- 
trine. There is no precedent for it at all, 
and I think it is distinctly opposed to 
the independence of this House. Any- 
thing, of course, that the Cabinet resolve 
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upon and announce in one House, the 
Cabinet are bound to maintain in the 
other House; but what is done in the 
course of debate—under pressure, as 
the noble Earl said —— 

*Tue Earn or KIMBERLEY: I did 
not say under pressure. 

THe Marquess oy SALISBURY: 
The noble Earl certainly mentioned 
something about acting under pressure. 


*Tue Earn or KIMBERLEY: I said 
it might be necessary under pressure to 
take another view in this House. 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Pressure is not unknown in the other 
House of Parliament. It may be neces- 
sary in the other House to take a certain 
view under pressure; or a course may 
be agreed to upon statements made in 
debate, and subsequent information may 
necessitate a re-consideration of that 
course. I think it would be exceedingly 
inconvenient if that kind of rigidity was 
applied to all the decisions which ma 
be come to in the course of debate, and 
if it were held that the Government, 
having accepted an alteration of this 
kind, trivial in its character, in one 
House, it should to be absolutely pre- 
cluded from taking, in the other House, 
such a different view as further reflection 
may seem to render advisable. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: However much 
one may admit the force of what the 
noble Marquess has said, surely if an 
Amendment is accepted—not under 
pressure, but without demur—in one 
House some weighty reasons ought to 
be given why in the other House the 
Government departs from the position it 
has taken up. No doubt, if it be shown 
that some event has occurred which 
upon the mind of the Government over- 
weigh the impression produced at the 
moment by statements in the one House, 
Ido not in the least dispute that that 
would be reason for their altering their 
course in the other House. But in the 
present case nothing of the kind was 
stated. The noble Earl in assenting to 
the Amendment certainly did not profess 
to give,any such grounds for the 
different conclusion at which the Govern- 
ment had arrived. Now, my Lords, is 
there really any strong ground for this 
alteration? I venture to suggest, in the 
first place, that it is contrary to the 
ordinary practice not to give the heads 
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of Departments some voice with regard 
to the subordinates who are to work the 
Department with them, and that no 
Department can possibly work well if 
the subordinates are appointed without 
any consultation with the chiefs with 
whom they will have to work. But 
then it is said that there may be some 
difference among these co-ordinate 
authorities, and that that would lead to 
a deadlock. How many appointments 
have now to be made by heads of De- 
partments in consultation with the 
Treasury ? You may just as well have 
a& deadlock with two as with three 
authorities. But the truth is, you do 
not have any deadlock; people are 
too sensible, and these arrangements 
generally work well enough. 


*Eart CADOGAN: I have a proposal 
to lay before your Lordships, which may 
perhaps to some extent soothe the feel- 
ings of noble Lords opposite. I ven- 
tured to state in reply, I think, to a 
question, that I had some reason to think 
that the Commissioners themselves took 
the view which is embodied in this 
Amendment. The noble Earl (Kim- 
berley) has informed us that he has 
strong reasons for thinking that the 
reverse is the case. What we propose 
is, that we should postpone the consider- 
ation of this Amendment till the Report 
stage, to enable us to obtain the opinions 
and the wishes of the Land Commis- 
sioners upon the point. 

THe Kart or KIMBERLEY: That 
course is entirely satisfactory to us. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Toe Duke or ABERCORN: The 
object of the Amendment I now beg to 
move is to disenable any person who 
may be employed as an Assistant Com- 
missioner after the passing of the Act 
from being at the same time employed 
as an Inspector or Valuer. It is possible 
—I do not say it is probable—that an 
Assistant Commissioner might be sent 
down to some part of the country as 
valuer to value the land in that district, 
and that eventually he might be ap- 
appointed to the same district to act as 
Assistant Commissioner or Judge; in 
other words, he would be taking the 
part of Judge and jury at the same 
time. I think that would not be for the 
public good, and I therefore trust that 

Lord Herschell 
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the Government will assent to the 
Amendment. 


Amendment moved, in page 28, line 
6, after (‘‘ fund ”), to insert — 

‘¢ Provided, however, that any person who 
shall be employed or appointed after the pass- 
ing of this Act as an assistant commissioner or 
valuer under the provisions of the Land Law 
(lheland) Act, 1881, shall ipso facto be dis- 
qualified from being thereafter appointed or 
employed as an inspector or valuer under the 
Land Purchase Acts; and that any person 
appointed or employed after the passing of this 
Act as an inspector or valuer under the Land 
Purchase Acts, shall in like manner b2 thereby 
discualifiel from being appointed or employed 
as au assistant commissione? or valuer under 
the provisions of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 
1881.”"—(The Marquess of Abercorn [Duke of 
Abercorn). ) 

*Eart CADOGAN: The Government 
cannot accept the Amendment. It is, 
in fact, diametrically opposed to the 
policy involved in the Bill. Under these 
clauses, as my noble Friend is aware, an 
amalgamation is effected between the 
two sets of Commissioners—the Com- 
missioners of 1881 and those of 1885. 
This Amendment would have the effect 
of still more separating the two classes 
than they were before. It would bea 
direct negative to our clause, and there- 
fore we cannot accept it. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed tu. 


Clause 24. 


Lorp CASTLETOWN: I need not 
delay your Lordships long in explaining 
the object of my next Amendment. In 
the sale of an estate and the distribution 
of the proceeds the exercise of a double 
jurisdiction would inevitably result in 
very serious mistakes and possibly great 
loss to owners and others. The Com- 
missioner under whose jurisdiction the 
sale of an estate passes should be the 
person who should deal with each step as 
it comes forward. There are 13 or 
14 different steps in passing an 
estate through, and it is obviously 
essential that the Commissioner in whose 
Chambers that estate is should deal with 
the whole of those steps. I have my- 
self gone through the whole of the 
business—I may say that I am almost 
an expert now in land purchase—and I 
am absolutely convinced that this 
Amendment ought to hecome part of: 
the Bill. 
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Amendment moved, in page 18, line 
29, after (“advances ”) to insert (“ and 
all duties and functions consequent 
thereon.”)—(The Lord Castletown.) 


*Eart CADOGAN : Iamatfraid this is 
too wide a clause. I think it would 
have the effect of excluding the 1881 
Commissioners from all participation in 
any of these decisions. They could not 
even take part in making Rules. The 
exclusion is undoubtedly too wide. 


Lorp CASTLETOWN: They might 
take part in the land purchase business 
as soon as they have done with their fair- 
rent appeals. Let them get that work 
completed, and then they can go into the 
other business. 

*Eart CADOGAN : How about making 
Rules ? 

Lorpv CASTLETOWN : My words are 
“duties and functions.” 

*Eart CADOGAN : I am advised that 
the making of Rules would be included 
under those words. 

Lorp CASTLETOWN : 1 do not think 
they would. 


Lorp HERSCHELL: I would suggest 
that the object might be carried out by 
putting in the words “the duty of 
sanctioning advances, and the duties 
and functions consequent thereon.” 


*Toe LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: It would not, I think, be de- 
sirable to limit it in that way. It 
might lead to a good deal of incon- 
venience. Now that this large scheme 
of land purchase embodied in the Bill is 
so soon to become law, and when the 
Commission is made permanent, it might 
work out inconveniently to exclude any 
portion of the Commission from taking 
part in any of the work that might be 
ready to be discharged by them. As 
matter of debate and compromise in the 
other House it was put in here that the 
duty of sanctioning advances to pur- 
chasers should be discharged exclusively 
by the 1885 Commissioners until the 
fair-rent appeals to a given date had 
been disposed of ; but I do not think it 
is at all desirable to exclude any members 
of the Land Commission from any por- 
tion of the work. It might lead to an 
administrative deadlock. If there was 
time on the hands of the other Com- 
missioners to take their part in doing 
certain work, surely it would not be to 
the public convenience to preelude them 
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from doing it. This clause was accepted 
as satisfactory in the House of Commons, 
and I think it is undesirable to alter 
it. 

Lorp CASTLETOWN : I cannotagree 
with the noble and learned Lord. He 
has not gone through the land purchase 
mill as I have, and I do not think he 
knows the very great difficulties that 
may arise unless some such arrangement 
as [ suggest (I do not pin myself to the 
particular words) is carried through. 


Amendment negatived. 


*Tue Marquess or LONDONDERRY : 
I have an Amendment to propose which 
will provide that the 1885 Commis- 
sioners shall be brought in as at a 
certain date, whereas, as the clause 
stands at present, they would come in as 
originally appointed in 1881. 

Amendment moved, in page 18, line 
37, to leave out (“ been named in”) and 
insert (“ then been appointed under.”)— 
(The Earl Vane [Marquess of London- 
derry|.) 

Amendment agreed to. 


Lorpv CASTLETOWN: The next 
Amendment standing in my name deals 
with the question of rules. I shall 
very likely be told that it is unnecessary, 
but I believe it is absolutely necessary. 
I need not detain your Lordships with 
any further explanation of it. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 19, after line 3, to insert as a new 
sub-section—(‘‘ The general rules and orders 
which shall be in force at the commencement 
of this Act in relation to the acquisition of 
land by tenants shall, until expressly varied 
by rules to be made as hereivatter provided, 
remain aud be in force in all proceedings 
under the Land Purchase Acts, as amended 
by this Act,in the same manner inall respects 
as if they had been rules made under this 
Act.’’)—(The Lord Castletown.) 


*Eart CADOGAN : I cannot lay claim 
to any legal or drafting knowledge, but I 
should have thought that under all cir- 
cumstances rules would remain in force 
until they were expressly varied. The 
noble Lord did not explain his Amend- 
ment, and I confess that I do not under- 
stand it. 

Lorp CASTLETOWN : The object is 
to keep up the continuance and sequence 


in the working of the Act. Certain 


arrangements have been made under the 
1885 and the 1887 Acts which will keep 
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the whole machinery going. My sugges- 
tion is'that those arrangements should not 
be altered. You are now constituting a 
new Commission ; they will undoubtedly 
alter the Rules, and will make a dead- 
lock at the very beginning of the work. 
My object is to make your Bill workable 
by providing that the Rules at present 
in existence shall go on moving the 
wheels until you are ready to provide 
other machinery. This is a very simple 
and a very logical Amendment. 

*Kart CADOGAN: Then, as I under- 
stand it, the whole Amendment turns on 
the word “expressly,” because un- 
doubtedly the Rules will remain in 
force until they are varied. 

Lorp CASTLETOWN: I think you 
will find that very likely the Rules will 
be varied very soon after the Commis- 
sioners are appointed. My object is that 
they shall remain in force until they are 
found to be wrong. 

*Kart CADOGAN: Surely they would 
remain in force. 

Lorpv CASTLETOWN: Then there 
can be no objection to the Amendment. 

*EKart CADOGAN :. Except that it is 
unnecessary. 

Tae Marquess or WATERFORD: 
There is some feeling in Ireland with 
regard to these Rules. The purchasing 
public have some idea that the Rules in 
force under the Ashbourne Act will be 
under this Act more or less dropped. 
Tho cbject of the Amendment is 
merely to retain the Rules at pre- 


sent in operation until such time 
as they are replaced by other 
Rules. If my noble Friend will accept 


the Amendment, it can at any rate do no 
harm. I[f in the middle of sanctioning 
purchases the Rules happened to be 
changed, it would be a serious matter 
for the parties concerned. I think most 
distinctly that the Rules should remain 
in force until there is some reason for 
ehanging them. 
*Kart CADOGAN: IT still think the 
Amendment is unnecessary, but, as the 
noble Lord seems to set great store by it, 
f am willing to accept it. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Lorp CASTLETOWN: I think the 
Government might very safely accept 
the short Amendment which I now move. 


Lts object is to ensure that the powers 
Lord Castletown 
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which are conferred under the Land Law 
(Ireland) Act, 1881, shall not be dele- 
gated to Sub-Commissioners under the 
present Bill. 


Amendment moved, after Clause 24, 
to insert as a new Clause— 

(‘* The powers conferred on the land commis- 
sioners under the forty-third and forty-fourth 
sections of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, 
shall not apply to the discharge of duties 
arising under the Land Purchase Acts.””)—(The 
Lord Castletown.) 

THe Marquess or WATERFORD: My 
noble Friend will remember that in the 
Act of 1881 there were sale and pur- 
chase clauses, and that the Commis- 
sioners have power to delegate their 
functions to the Sub-Commissioners. 
Having had some experience of the Sub- 
Commissioners—a somewhat rather un- 
pleasant experience at times — we are 
anxious that, at any rate, the Chief Com- 
missioners should not delegate their 
functions under this Bill to the Sub- 
Commissioners. I do not think my 
noble Friend would be anxious that they 
should do so. They have the power of 
doing it under the Act of 1881. 

*Eart CADOGAN: We willaccept the 


Amendment. 
Amendment agreed to. 
Clauses 25, 26, and 27 agrewd to. 
Clause 28. 


*Lorp MORRIS: I havean Amendment 
to propose in regard to the constitution 
of the Congested Districts Board. Under 
the Bill the Board is to consist of the 
Chief Secretary and of a member of the 
Land Commission nominated by the 
Lord Lieutenant, to especially represent 
agriculture and forestry, and of five 
unofficial members. I propose ‘to make 
the Chicf Secretary and the Land Com- 
missioner ea officio members of the 
Board. This will also necessitate the 
omission of the word “ unofficial.” 

Amendments moved, in page 2), line 
26, after (“forestry ”) insert (“and who 
shall be:ex officio members of the board ”), 
and leave out (‘‘ unofficial’’) and ins2rt 
(“other”); line 31, leave out (“ un- 
official ”), and after (“ members ”) insert 

“ other than the ex officio members ”).— 
(The Lord Morris.) ---Agreed to. 


Lorp MONTEAGLE or BRANDON: 
I have a series of Amendments, intended 
to alter the balance of the members com- 
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posing this Board. As the Bill comes up 
to us, it provides that, in addition to the 
two ex officio members and the five per- 
manent members, there shall be two or 
more persons, not exceeding five, ap- 
pointed as temporary members. That 
seems to me to be an undue proportion, 
and I propose to make the number of 
temporary members three instead of five. 


Amendments moved :—(1) in page 20, 
line 31, to leave out (‘‘ two ”) and in- 
sert (“one”); (2) in line 32, to leave 
out (“five”) and insert (“three”); (3) 
in line 39, to leave out (‘‘any”) and 
insert (‘‘such”’) and leave out (‘‘ of the 
Board.”)-— (Zhe Lord Monteagle of 
Brandon.) 


*Eart CADOGAN: We cannot agree 
to the third Amendment. The substitu- 
tion of the word “such” for “any” 
would appear to give the control entirely 
to the permanent members. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE or BRANDON: 
The object is to prevent the temporary 
members forming a quorum by them- 
selves. The words may not carry out 
the notion properly, but some provision 
of the kind is certainly necessary. 

*Kart CADOGAN: I will consider it 
before Report. 

First two Amendments agreed to; 
third Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 29 amended (verbally), and 
agreed to. 


Clause 30. 

*Lorp HARLECH: I have a small 
Amendment to move, which I hope the 
noble Earl will accept. In line 38, of page 
21, there is the expression “number of 
the population.” How is the number of 
the population to be ascertained? In 
order to make it clear, 1 beg to move the 
insertion of the words “ according to the 
last preceding census.” 

Amendment moved, in page 21, line 
38, after the word (“ population,”’) to in- 
sert the words (“according to the last 
precedingcensus.”)—(Z'he Lord Harlech.) 


*Eart CADOGAN : We have no objec- 
tion to that. 
Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Clause 31. 

Lorpv MONTEAGLE or BRANDON : 
The object of my Amendment to this 
clause is to give an alternative power to 
the Land Commission, in cases where it 
is sought to amalgamate holdings and 
the neighbouring occupiers are not will- 
ing at the moment to facilitate the 
operation, to go in, as the landlord him- 
self would do in similar cases, and take 
possession of it themselves. 


Amendment moved, in page 22, line 
39, after (“‘ holding ”) to insert (“‘ or to the 
Land Commission.”)—-(7’he Lord Mont- 
eagle of Brandon.) 


*Kart CADOGAN: We agree to that. 

*Toe Kart or KIMBERLEY: I think 
we should like to hear some explanation 
of these Amendments. A good many 
of them are agreed to without any ex- 
planation at all. We do not understand 
what the effect of this Amendment will 
be. I only gathered that the Land 
Commission was to become the landlord 
of certain holdings. I should be glad to 
know why the Amendment is to be 
adopted. 

*Kart CADOGAN: The noble Lord 
himself gave reasons for his Amend- 
ment. 

*Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY: What 
we really wanted to know was, why Her 
Majesty’s Government agreed to it ? 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : For 
the reasons given by the noble Lord. 
Amendment agreed to. 


*Lorp HARLECH: The Amendment 


I rise to move proposes to make advances ~ 


for the purpose of purchasing tenant’s 
interests in small holdings. According 
to the clause, it does not appear where 
the landlord’s rent is to stand, whether 
it is to have priority over the annuity 
payable for the tenant’s interest, or whe- 
ther it is torank after it. No landlord 
in the world would consent, that his rent 
should stand after the payment of the in- 
stalment on the tenant’s interest. There- 
fore, the effect of the clause would be 
perfectly null and void. I want by these 
words to make it clear that the annuity 
is to be*subject to the prior charge of 
the rent. In the clause the words are 
“other charges.” Rent is not a charge ; 
it is an incident of the holding, and, 
moreover, the rent of both holdings must 
be provided for unless it is the intention 
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only to purchase the landlord’s interest ; 
and if that is the intention it should be 
made clear. 


Amendment moved, in page 23, line 
9, after (“purchased”) to insert (“and 
subject to any rent or incidents of either 
holdipg.”)—( The Lord Harlech.) 


*Eart CADOGAN: In agreeing to 
this Amendment, I do not know whether 
the noble Earl (Kimberley) would desire 
me to re-state what the noble Lord has 
said in support of his proposal. There 
is one point to which I would like to 
call attention. I am not sure what 
would be included under the word 
“ incidents.” 

*Lorp HARLECH: The incident is 
the rent. 

Eart CADOGAN: No; the Amend- 
ment says “subject to any rent or inci- 
dents.” I should prefer to accept the 
Amendment without those words “ or 
incidents.” It is rather vague gene- 
ralising. 

*Lorpv HARLECH: If the noble Earl 
will accept the former part of it, that 
might be discussed on Report. 

Kart CADOGAN: Very good. Then 
the noble Lord will bring it up again. 


Amendment amended by omitting the 
words “or incidents,” and, as amended, 
agreed to. 


*Lorp HARLECH: I now have to 
move a new sub-section, which is in- 
tended to preserve to the landlord, when 
the Congested Districts Board propose to 
buy a tenant’s interest in his holding, 
the same right of pre-emption as he would 
have had if the tenant had been selling 
to any other purchaser. According to 
the Act of 1881 he has a right of pre- 
emption, and it is to maintain that right 
that I propose this sub-section. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 23, after line 40, to add asa new 
Sub-clause —(‘‘ Where any such transfer or 
purchase is made of a holding !in respect of 
which rent is payable, such purchase or trans- 
fer shall be subject to the like right of pre- 
emption in favour of the landlord as he now 
has under the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, 
Section 1.”)—(The Lord Harlech.) 

Eart CADOGAN: I shall be obliged 
if the noble Earl will defer this Amend- 
ment to the Report stage. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agre2d to. 
Lord Harlech 
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Clauses 32 to 35 agreed to with 
Amendments. 


Clause 36. 


THe Marquess or WATERFORD: 
I think the Government will see their 
way to accept the Amendment standing 
on the Paper in my name. The clause 
defines the expression “annual value ” 
to mean the rent, after making certain 
deductions, one of which is “ the average 
abatement allowed by the landlord.” I 
propose to leave out those words. I am 
not prepared, for a moment, to say that 
the landlords of Ireland are not as honest 
as any other class in the world; but, at 
the same time, you will allow that there 
are among other classes people who do 
things that perhaps their class might be 
ashamed of. I am also quite prepared 
to say that the tenantry of Ireland do 
not as a class agree to such a proposal as 
this. I do not think Her Majesty's 
Government have considered what may 
be the effect of these words in the 
Definition Clause. Some of the deduc- 
tions provided for are very reasonable 
and necessary, but the deduction of the 
average amount of abatement is open to 
great objection. I can imagine such a 
case as this arising—I am certain it will 
be only very seldom, but it might arise, 
and the temptation should uot be placed 
in any man’s way—the laadlord would 
only have to say to his tenant, “I will 
allow you 30 per cent. abatement,” or 
whatever amount your Lordships choose 
to suppose, “if you will give me a higher 
rent; then your annual value which 
you have got to pay to the Government 
will be much reduced.” If I have ex- 
plained myself to your Lordships you 
will see how very easy fraud would be. 
Under the Arrears Act it did come to 
my notice that there was collusion— 
there was very little of it, but there 
was collusion— between the landlord 
and tenant; probably some instances 
came under the notice of my noble 
Friend opposite (Earl Spencer) when he 
was Lord Lieutenant. I think these 
words are really unnecessary, and would 
be very injurious to the working of the 
Act. The tenants in Ireland want to 
know at once what their instalments are 
to be, and all these provisos as to de- 
ductions in different directions will be 
injurious to the tenants, because they 
will never know how they stand. 
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Amendment moved, in page 27, line 
11, after '(‘‘ therefrom”), to leave out 
(“the average amount of abatement 
allowed by the landlord.”—(The Lord 
Tyrone [./. Waterford].) 

Tue Ear. or CAMPERDOWN : 1 
agree with the noble Marquess that the 
words which he proposes to omit would 
involve a very abstruse calculation by 
the Land Commissioners before it would 
be possible for the tenant to have any 
idea what was the annual value of his 
holding. My suggestion to the noble 
Marquess is that, as 1 have given notice 
that on Report I will bring up an 
Amendment to deal with the question, 
which will enable it to be discussed 
fully, he should on the present occasion 
allow these words to pass. 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD: I 
am very sorry to disagree with my noble 
Friend, because we are generally in 
agreement ; but I really think these 
words are so important that they should 
be left out now. When my noble 
Friend brings forward his Amendment 
he will be able to refer to these words 
having been in the Bill, so that the full 
discussion of the matter will not be 
prejudiced. I confess that I would like 
to see them expunged at the present 
stage. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN : But 
is it worth while to discuss the thing 
twice over? 


*Tuoe LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: I think some of the objections 
taken by my noble Friend to the reten- 
tion of these words, and the reasons 
which he has given, seem to commend 
themselves to your Lordships, and the 
words may possibly be omitted with- 
out much risk. It must be borne in 
mind exactly what is the scheme of the 
Bill in reference to which this deviation 
is introduced. The landlords and tenants 
agree to a price, and later on comes in 
the process of assessing what is to be the 
amount of payment that the tenant is to 
make to work out the principle of the 
Tenants’ Insurance Fund—where the 
price given is less than twenty times the 
annual value, the tenant being required 
to pay 80 per cent. It is for the purpose 


of that assessment that this definition is 
necessary, and there is some possible 
ground for the suggestion of my noble 
Friend that it might possibly leave open 
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opportunities for collusion if the amount 
of abatement were made an element in 
that assessment. 

Lorp MORRIS: I would point out 
that there is one very grave objection to 
the alterations suggested by the noble 
Marquess. This interpretation, as the 
noble and learned Lord just said, is only 
for the purpose of the 7th clause. That 
clause deals with the Tenants’ Insurance 
Fund, by which the tenant has to pay 
80 per cent. of the annual value during 
the first five years. Now, there are cases 
in which very substantial temporary 
abatements have been made tothe tenants, 
although the rents have never been 
altered. Many landlords have been only 
too glad to get what they could. Suppose 
a case where an abatement of 25 per cent. 
has been made: if the tenant has to pay 
80 per cent. of the regular rent, he 
would be paying under the 7th clause 
a higher rent than he had been in the 
habit of paying for the last four or five 
years. Is that the mode in which this 
Bill is tobe worked? I understood, and 
nobody pressed it more strongly than my 
noble Friend, that the tenant only looked 
for an immediate gain; but supposing 
this involves an immediate loss, what 
becomes of the scheme then ? 

THe Marquess of WATERFORD: 
Then he will not buy. 

*Lorp MORRIS: Then the Bill will 
not work. I would ask my noble Friend 
to consider that view of it. It really 
did not occur to myself until a friend of 
mine, who is conversant with these 
matters, called my attention toit. If 
the tenant is to get some immediate gain 
it goes without saying that he will take 
advantage of the Act; but if he is to be 
at an immediate loss, surely he will not 
buy. All the Acts of Parliament that 
were ever passed since the beginning of 
time would not prevent attempts at 
fraud and bogus transactions. My noble 
Friend mentioned that he had known 
cases under the Arrears Act. I once 
tried a landlord for having joined, 
in collusion with the tenant, to mis- 
represent the arrears ; but that was very 
exceptional ; there were not many cases 
But, because there may be a possibility 
of fraud, are you to adopt such a defini- 
tion of annual value as would admittedly 
prevent a large number of tenants from 
taking advantage of the Act? I would 
suggest to the noble Marquess that he 
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shuld re-consider this matter, and, if 
necessary, deal with it on Report. 

*{'az LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: Ido not think that what my 
noble and learned Friend anticipates 
would probably occur, because, at the end 
of the clause, provision is made for cases 
where the judicial rent is not fixed. 

*Lorpv MORRIS: The judicial rent; in 
many parts of the West of Ireland, has 
been a mere matter of book-keeping, and 
has had no practical effect whatever. 

THe Marquess oy WATERFORD: 
Your Lordships were told in this House 
that a judicial rent was going to be paid. 
I am sorry to say that that is not the 
case, but we might anticipate that the 
judicial rent would at any rate be a 
reasonable rent. There has, no doubt, 
been a tremendous carving down of 
rents. Where a judicial rent has not 
been fixed, we may take it that the rent 
is fair. And remember, the tenant is 
getting, at any rate, 20 per cent. reduc- 
tion for the first five years, and the land- 
lord must be a very liberal man who will 
give him, on a judicial rent, 20 per cent. 
reduction. But if there is not a judicial 
rent fixed, this clause arranges that the 
purchaser cau apply to the Land Com- 
mission to determine what the annual 
value is to be. Itis not in the interest 
of the Jandlord that Iam moving to omit 
these words; it is, I think, in the in- 
terests of the tenant, because, though 
great pressure may be brought upon 
him, and offers made to him of an im- 
mediate advantage during the five years, 
which after the five years he would be 
put to great inconvenience, he will only 
get his annual value fixed for five years; 
and if there is collusion between the 
landlord and tenant, the latter will, after 
all, pay a higher price at the end of the 
five years ; he would come under what is 
called the ‘‘ normal annuity.” 3 

*Lorp MORRIS : The omission of these 
words will be practically another way of 
arriving at the judicial rent. 

Tue Ear, or CAMPERDOWN : The 
judicial rent is not the matter we are 
upon. The question before the House is 
to leave out the words “the average 
abatement allowed by the landlord.” I 
am sure all your Lordships will be of 
opinion that the speeches we have heard 
show that the annual value is a very 
difficult thing to understand, and that 
certainly this particular element in the 
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calculation is open to a great many ob- 
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jections. One objection is, as has been 
said by both the noble Lords opposite, 
that there is opportunity for collusion. 
I would like to repeat what I said before, 
that I hope the Amendment will be 
deferred, so that we may discuss the 
whole matter on Report. 

Eart CADOGAN: I beg to join in the 
advice which the noble Karl opposite has 
given. I certainly myself was disposed 
to favour the Amendment of my noble 
Friend, and I still think that, on the 
whole, -his argument will probably pre- 
vail; but Iam bound to say that after 
the speech of the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Morris) it is obviously 
necessary that this House should take 
further time to consider the matter. I 
trust the noble Lord will not object to 
withdraw his Amendment, and let it be 
discussed on the Report stage. 

*Tue Earn or KIMBERLEY: I am 
very glad to hear the noble Earl say that 
this is a matter which requires further 
consideration. I really think the point 
raised by the noble and learned Lord 
opposite, which had occurred to myself, 
is a very serious one. Of course, if there 
is danger of collusion, that is not to be 
lightly set aside, I admit; but, on the other 
hand, it certainly has been the opinion of 
many competent persons (though I am 
not going to raise that argument now) 
that under Clause 7 the payment for five 
years will press hardly upon the tenant, 
and tend to impede sales. That seems 
to me to be a most cogentargument. It 
is impossible, I think, to deny that the 
noble and learned Lord made a very 
serious objection when he said that under 
the operation of this Amendment the 
annual rent—I do not mean the rent 
nominally due from the tenant, but the 
rent which he actually pays—would not 
be taken into account, but that his 
nominal rent would be reckoned for the 
five years, so that, instead of having to 
pay less, as you intended, he would have 
to pay more. If that be the operation, I 
am quite sure that noble Lords who wish 
well to the Bill—including the noble 
Marquess himself—would hesitate before 
they would introduce such an Amend- 
ment. I am certain that the noble Mar- 
quess, as well as any one else, desires that 
there should be nothing to impede the 
operation of the Bill, and that, as far as 
possible, we should ensure that both 
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landlords and tenants take advantage of 
it. I hope the matter will be carefully 
considered before the Amendment is 
again introduced. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY : There 


_ is a natural unwillingness to give a Par- 


liamentary sanction or a Parliamentary 
crystallisation to that which is very often 
the effect of personal bounty. There are 
no doubt inconvenience of that sort, and, 
on the other hand, a hard and rigid rule 
might produce very great inconvenience 
and hardship on the tenant. I confess I 
should look for the remedy rather in 
greater discretion in the Land Commis- 
sion than in any rigid words. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Tue Marquess or WATERFORD: I 
have another Amendment to this clause. 
The Land Commission, as your Lord- 
ships know, may determine the annual 
value of the interest in the holding 
where a judicial rent has not been 
fixed. I ask that that should be 
done after and not before the 
application has been sanctioned. The 
effect of doing it before will be this: 
that a tenant having bought and not 
having had his purchase sanctioned, the 
Land Commission might, and very likely 
would, fix his annual value at a very 
low price. The tenant would then, very 
fairly, say, “What is the advantage of 
my buying at all? Iam getting a re- 
duction without buying; I will waita 
little longer; I will repudiate the sale, 
and wait until I can buy at a reduced 
rent.” Therefore, I think it is fair to 
propose that this operation should not 
take place until after the purchase has 
been sanctioned. It is not a very 
lengthy period. The valuer has to go 
down and inspect the holding, and 
the moment he makes his report and 
the Commissioners are satisfied with the 
security, the case can be sanctioned. It 
will be a great disadvantage both to the 
landlord and to the working of this Act 
if continued repudiations of purchases 
take place. 

Amendment moved, in page 27, line 
16, after (“where”) to insert (“an ad- 
vance applied for has been sanctioned 
and.”)—(The Lord Tyrone [Marquess of 
Waterford].) 

Eart CADOGAN : I see no objection 
to the Amendment. 
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*THe Eart or KIMBERLEY : I do not 
wish to raise any objection, but would 
there not be this dicffiulty: until the 
Commissioners have determined what the 
rent is to be, will it not be difficult for 
them to determine upon the advance ? 
because the security which the holding 
may offer will, I suppose, depend to a 
certain extent upon the amount at which 
the annuity will be fixed. I merely ask 
the question, as it seems to me a little 
doubtful whether it might not cause a 
difficulty, although I appreciate the 
argument of the noble Marquess. 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD: The 
valuer will be sent down by the Com- 


mission before the application is sanc- 


tioned, and, therefore, prey will be 
perfectly in a position to know what 
security the holding will provide, and 
they would only sanction the application 
if the security is sufficient. 


*Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY : No doubt 
the valuer would report as to the hold- 
ing, but, as I understand, what would 
then happen would be that after that 
sanction had been given there might be 
a fixing of the rent under this clause. 
Would not that fixing of the rent be a 
serious element in the nature of the 
security to be offered, and might it not, 
therefore, ba difficult for the Com- 
missioners first to sanction the advance 
and then to fix the rent subsequently ? 
These are very difficult matters to under- 
stand, and it is quite possible that I 
may be raising an unnecessary objection. 
I only point it out in order that if there 
is anything in it, it may be considered. 

Ears CADOGAN: We will answer 
it before the Report stage. 


*Lorpv MORRIS: I do not see any 
objection arising from the Amendment. 
The Land Commission will send down 
valuers, who will say what the value is. 
It is a matter of indifference to them, to 
a certain extent, what the rent is. As 
suggested by the noble Marquess, if 
you allow the Commissioners to send 
down and decide what the annual value 
in the sense of rent is beforehand, 
and the transaction does not go on, the 
landlord can never expect afterwards to 
get a farthing more than that again— 
if he is lucky enough to get that. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I should have 
thought that when the land was valued 
for a purpose of this kind the valuation 
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would proceed on the consideration of 
what rent it was likely to fetch. 

*Lorp MORRIS : In dealing with Irish 
land, the ordinary economic laws, and 
the consideration what the land ought 
properly to fetch, has been relegated to 
the planet Saturn. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: The whole basis 
of the purchase money here is so many 
years on the rent. 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD: I 
think the noble and learned Lord is 
quite right as to that. The purchase 
money is defined. It is certainly to be 
“ascertained”; but the valuer who is 
sentd own has to find a double thing, as I 
endeavoured to explain to your Lord- 
ships earlier in, the evening. There are 
two securities—the interest of the tenant 
and the interest of the landlord—and 
the valuer has to see whether they will 
provide security for the advance—not 
for the future instalments actually, but 
for the advance. Then I take it that 
under this clause as it stands at present 
you will have a tremendous number of 
repudiations, which is exactly what you 
want to avoid. I must say I think the 
Amendment is open to the small objec- 
tion that has been mentioned, but that 
can be adjusted hereafter. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
think it would be the simplest plan to 
insert the Amendment here, and if there 
is anything to alter we can adjust it on 
the Report stage. 

*Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 
noble Lord will see that we have not 
inserted, per incwrvam, something which 
ought not to go in. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: We 
will consider it very carefully. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Viscount De VES@I: I regret very 
much that I should detain your 
Lordships any further at this hour of 
the night, but I wish to take this 
opportunity of making an appeal on 
behalf of a class of owners in IJre- 
land who will, I am afraid, suffer 
under this Act very great and un- 
deserved hardship. As my noble Friend 
knows, there are a certain number of 
owners whose affairs are so far em- 
barrassed that not only their rents go 
through the hands of a Receiver, but 
they have to pay rent for the land in 
their own occupation either to the Court 
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of Chancery or to the Land Judge. It 
would be probable under this Act, where 
the Land Judge has hitherto refused to 
allow a sale on the chance that better 
terms will be obtained, that the mort- 
gagees who have up to the present time 
held back from pressing their claims, will 
say to the landlord, “The last word has 
been said,” and will insist on realising 
the security. It is quite possible that the 
rented lands held under the Receiver, 
even if sold to the tenants, may not 
realise sufficient to pay the charges. 
It will be, then, the duty of the 
Judge to put up the land to the nominal 
owner. The object of the Amendment I 
now beg to move is to enable the owner 
—as he is in effect a tenant under the 
Court of Chancery—to be brought 
under the operation of the Act as if he 
were an ordinary tenant. As a matter 
of fact, the charges on the estates of this 
class of owners are not those created by 
themselves. Some of the owners are 
gentlemen of great local influence, active 
country gentlemen, with knowledge of 
farming, and if they were practically 
turned out of their domains it would be 
a very great loss to the country and to 
the districts in which they reside. [am 
not very sanguine that the Government 
can accept the Amendment. Probably 
the terror of the Treasury will be over 
them, and it will be impossible to accede 
to what I ask, but with a view to enter- 
ing a protest and appeal on behalf of 
these gentlemen, I beg to move my 
Amendment. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 28. after line 9, to insert the words 
(“ The expression ‘tenant’ shall include an 
person holding under an occupation rent fixed, 
a contract of tenancy made or lease granted by 
the Court of Chancery or Land Judge pending 
any cause, sale or matter.’’)—(The Lord de 
Vesci [Viscount de Vesci].) 

Eart CADOGAN: I am afraid I can- 
not accept the Amendment of the noble 
Lord. If I understand it aright, it 
proposes to extend the operation of the 
Bill to men who are not really tenants, 
but men who might be tenants under 
certain circumstances, although them- 
selves nominally owners. 

Viscount Dz VESCI: That is the 
object. 

Eart CADOGAN: In that case it 
practically is a proposal to supply public 
funds to enable a man to buy his own 
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land. That is a proposal which we can- 
not accept. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. : 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 37 agreed to. 
Schedules agreed to. 


Standing Committee negatived: Re- 
port of Amendments to be received on 
Friday the 10th instant ; and Bill to be 
printed as amended. (No. 208.) 


ALLOTMENTS RATING EXEMPTION 
BILL.--(No. 184.) 
SECOND READING, 

Order of the Day for the Second Read 
ing, read. 

Tae Eart or YARBOROUGH: My 
Lords, the object of this Bill is to place 
allotments on the same footing as 
regards assessment for sanitary rates as 
other cultivated land. At the time the 
Public Health Act, 1875, was passed 
there were comparatively few allotments 
in existence, and, therefore, the word 
“allotment”? was not included. At 
the present time there are a very large 
number of allotments—something like 
400,000—in England. It is extremely 
desirable that the assessment should be 
uniform for all cultivated land, and that 
allotments should be relieved from any 
liability to be assessed for sanitary pur- 
poses at a higher rate than other culti- 
vated land. The Bill passed through 
the other,House without opposition, and 
the Local Government Board take no 
objection to it. 


Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


FISHERIES BILL [u.1.]—(No. 17.) 
Amendment reported (according to 
order), and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


ROADS AND STREETS IN POLICE 
BURGHS (SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 161.) 

Amendments reported (according to 
order). 

Tae Kart ory CAMPERDOWN : There 
is an Amendment which is necessary to 
be made owing to the system of Local 
Government in Scotland, by which the 
county, for the purposes of road ad- 
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ministration, is almost invariably divided 
into districts; and it is desirable that 
each of those districts should be dealt 
with directly, and be liable to receive and 
to make any payment from any burghs 
that may be concerned under this Bill. - 


Amendment moved, 

In Clause 6, page 3, line 1, after the word 
(* situated’) to insert (‘‘ or in the case of a 
county being divided into districts to the Dis. 
trict Committee or Committees.”)—(The Earl 
of Camperdown.) 

Tue Eart or ELGIN: I have no ob- 


jection. 


Corporation Bill. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 


MAIL SHIPS BILL.—(No. 124.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
order) ; further Amendments made ; and 
Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 
House adjourned at twenty minutes 


before Twelve o’clock, till To- 
morrow, Ten o’clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, 2nd July, 1891. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





KEIGHLEY CORPORATION BILL—(sy 
Order.) 

Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [30th June], 

‘* That, in the case of the Keighley Corpora - 
tion Bill, Standing Orders 84, 214, 215, and 
239 be suspended, and that the Bill be now 
taken into consideration, provided amended 


_ | prints shall have been previously deposited.” — 


(Mr. Caldwell.) 

Question again proposed. 

(3.10.) Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall 
Bodmin) : I wish to call attention to the 
fact that the Committee upstairs have 
gone outside their powers, and directly 
in face of a Standing Order of the House, 
by inserting in the Bill Clauses 54 and 
55, which deal with dairies and laundries 
in connection with the spread of in- 
fectious disease. Perhaps my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler), who was the author 
of the Standing Order, will say whether 
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he is prepared to defend the course which 
has been taken. 

*Mr. HASTINGS (Worcestershire, E.): 
This matter was most carefully con- 
sidered by the Committee, and we were 
anxious to follow the Instruction from 
the House. After considerable discussion 
we came to the conclusion that it was a 
matter which the Committee were com- 
petent to deal with without infringing 
the Instruction. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER( Wolverhampton, 
E.): As my right hon. Friend the Chair- 
man of Committees has appealed to me, 
I have no hesitation in replying to his 
challenge. The course which I took in 
regard to the Order was to require the 
House not to sanction any Bill con- 
taining a clause contravening the existing 
law ; but I entirely differ from my right 
hon. Friend as to the character of these 
clauses. I am quite willing to take the 
view of the Committee. I think it is suffi- 
cient in this case for my right hon. Friend 
to have called attention to the existenceof 
the Order, and to wait until the President 
of the Local Government Board shall 
have expressed an opinion upon the 
matter. 

*Tuer PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircuie, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I am 
afraid that I cannot express any opinion 


. upon the subject. The matter being one 


of order is rather for the decision of Mr. 
Speaker. If you rule, Sir, that the 
question is one which is dealt with in 
the Infectious Disease (Prevention) Act, 
and cannot be dealt with by a clause in a 
Private Bill, there will, of course, be no- 
thing further to be said. I, for one, should 
regret that by any too closely drawn 
words in the Standing Order these 
clauses should be struck out. They are 
such as I should be glad to see embodied 
in the general law. I am bound to 
admit that the Chairman of Committees 
did sound a note of warning when the 
Standing Order was under discussion, 
but 1 think that the principle of the 
Order is a sound one, and I am prepared 
to support it. I should very much 
regret to find that the Order has been so 
strictly drawn as to prevent these clauses 
from being inserted in the present 
Bill. 

*(3.15.) Mr. F. S. POWELL (Wigan) : 
I wish to corroborate the statement of 
the hon. Member for Worcestershire 

Mr. Courtney 
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(Mr. Hastings) as to the great care 
which was taken in regard to this Bill 
by the Committee upstairs. They went 
through the Bill clause by clause, and 
arrived, after the most careful considera- 
tion, at the decision that there was no 
violation of the Instruction when they 
sanctioned these clauses. 


Mr. COURTNEY : I have no right to 
make any further observation, but I 
wish to remind the House that the Bill 
deals with matters which were agreed to 
be dealt with by the Order passed last 
Session. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: An appeal has been 
made to me as to the question of order. 
If it had been reported that the Bill 
contravenes the Order passed last 
year, it would be necessary for me 
to consider it; but there is no 
such Report before the House. I 
have had no opportunity yet of ex- 
amining into this matter, nor was I 
aware that the question was going to be 
raised. If the House is satisfied to allow 
the clauses to remain it is entitled to do 
so, or the Debate may be adjourned. 

*Mr. F.S. POWELL: The real ques- 
tion is whether anything has been done 
which contravenes the Standing Order 
or brings the Bill within it. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: When any direct 
reference is made to me I shall be pre- 
pared to give my opinion,. but as the 
question has not been formally raised it 
will, perhaps, be: better to allow the Bill 
to go on. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered. 


(3.17.) Mr. MAREN (Cheshire, 
Crewe): I beg to move in page 26 the 
omission of Clause 55, which requires 
persons engaged in laundries to furnish 
lists of the names and addresses of the 
owners of the clothes washed or 
mangled whenever it is certified by 
the Medical Officer of Health to be 
desirable, with a view to prevent the 
spread of infectious disease. I may 
explain that a similar clause appeared 
in the Infectious Disease (Prevention) 
Bill last year, but after considerable 
discussion in Committee it was rejected 
by 166 to 35. By rejecting that clause 
the Committee conveyed an intimation 
that it was not prepared to allow any 
Local Authority to adopt that provision 
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at their own discretion, and without the 
sanction of Parliament, after strong 
reasons had been shown. The ground of 
the rejection was that the House con- 
sidered it too important a subject to be 
left to the Local Authority. The clause 
in the Keighley Bill has, since that 
decision was arrived at, been considered 
by the Police and Sanitary Regulations 
Committee, but before the discussion 
was entered into the Chairman of the 
Committee, if he will allow me to say so, 
prejudged the whole case. He said it was 
quite true that this clause was struck out 
of the Bill of last year, but in his 
opinion it was most unwisely-—or rather 
unfortunately—struck out. Three wit- 
nesses were called before the Committee, 
including the Medical Officer of Health, 
but no evidence whatever was given 
upon this clause, and when Clause 54 
had been agreed to the Chairman with- 
out discussion simply put, the question, 
“That Clause 55 stand part of the’Bill.” 
No evidence of any kind from Keighley 
was given in support of the necessity of 
the clause. When I originally gave 
notice of opposition, both to the dairy 
and laundry clauses, the Corporation 
of Keighley issued a circular to Members 
of the House in support of the Bill, but 
in that circular they do not say a single 
word about this clause. The whole of 
their defence of the Bill is directed to 
the dairy clause. The laundries of 
Keighley are only three in number, and 
it is true that Petitions have emanated 
from them in favour of the clause, but I 
doubt whether the signatories really 
knew anything about it. There is a 
public washhouse in Keighley, and if it 
should come within the operation of the 
clause very great inconvenience may be 
caused. I doubt very much whether 
the Corporation of Keighley attach any 
importance to the clause. Indeed, I 
know that some of them donot. The 
clause in itself is bad; it will cause 
great inconvenience and it ought 
only to be adopted after the strongest 
possible evidence of its necessity. I beg 
to move that the clause be omitted. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Clause 55.—(Mr. Walter M‘Laren.) 
Question proposed, “That Clause 55 
stand part of the Bill.” 
*(3.25.) Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Sal- 
ford, W.): I altogether dispute the 
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statement of the hon. Member that there 
has been no evidence from the locality 
in favour of the clause. 

*Mr. M‘LAREN: I said as to its 
necessity. 

*Mr. LEES KNOWLES: I hold in my 
hand a telegram from the Town Clerk 
of Keighley which states that a Petition 
has been signed in favour of the laundry 
clause by all the proprietors of 
laundries within the borough. There- 
fore, there is overwhelming evidence 
from the locality in favour of the clause. 
There is nothing exceptional in the 
clause. I remember finding a similar 
clause in about 40 local Acts when the 
Infectious Disease (Prevention) Bill was 
before the House, and in 1889 and 1890 
a similar clause was inserted in such local 
Acts, as among others, Bootle, Chelten- 
ham, Grimsby, Newport(Mon.), Norwich, 
Scarborough, Sheffield, Stockton-on-Tees, 
Swansea, Tunbridge Wells, and Walsall. 
Allusion has been made to the rejection 
of a similar clause last year when the 
Infectious Disease (Prevention) Bill was 
before the House. I will explain how 
that occurred. I had charge of that 
Bill, and the House knows how difficult 
it is for a private Member to pass any 
measure to which there is any op- 
position. Finding that a few Members 
strongly opposed the laundry clause, 
I thought it wise to abandon it in 
order to save the rest of the Bill. I 
therefore agreed that it should be 
omitted, and having done so, I felt 
bound in honour to vote against it my- 
self, and to induce other hon. Mem- 
bers to do the same. That accounts for 
the size of the majority that threw out 
the clause. This clause has been found, 
so far as I know, to work well ; for years 
it has been inserted in local Bills by the 
Police and Sanitary Committee of this 
House, which Committee made a special 
reference to it in their Report of last 
Session ; its provisions are contained in 
the model Bill and clauses issued by the 
authorities in another place; and I do 
not see why an exception should be made 
in this case. 

*(3.30.) Mr. HASTINGS: The hon. 
Member who has moved the Amendment 
is mistaken in supposing that there was 
no consideration of the clause in Com- 
mittee. It was most carefully con- 
sidered. I myself asked questions with 
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regard to it, and I ascertained that there 
was a strong feeling in Keighley in its 
favour, and no opposition to it whatever. 
We could not ascertain that there was a 
single person in the Borough of Keighley 
who objected to the clause. We had the 
evidence of the Mayor, who was surely 
entitled to speak for the inhabitants to 
that effect, and I do not know how the 
Police and Sanitary, Committee are to 
discharge their duties if they are not to 
be guided by the opinion of the localities. 
The hon. Member says that the clause 
was not put to the Committee. He is 
mistaken. No clause is ever passed 
without being put to the Committee. I 
put this clause, and there was one dis- 
sentient voice, but the hon. Member 
for a Division of Yorkshire refused 
to take a Division, I myself have 
had terrible experience of scarlet 
fever owing to there being no 
supervision over laundries, and the in- 
habitants of Keighley could do nothing 
better than have,this clause. I trust 
that the House will support the decision 
of the Police and Sanitary Committee, 
who work very hard during many months 
of the year. 

*(3.35.) Mr. F.S. POWELL: Having 
served on the Police and Sanitary Com- 
mittee for some years, I think it is only 
right that I should defend the conduct 
of the Chairman of the Committee to 
which the Bill was sent, and say that 
there never wasa Chairman less inclined 
to force his views on a Committee. The 
hon. Member for Crewe (Mr. M‘Laren) 
says he does not think that the Curpora- 
tion of Keighley care for this clause. I 
happen to know to the contrary, because 
Lhave this day received a communication 
from the Town Clerk which shows the 
great interest the inhabitants of Keighley 
take in the clause, and how they approve 
it. Nor is the House without prece- 
dents for the course now proposed to be 
taken. Since the rejection of a similar 
clause last year in the Infectious Disease 
(Prevention) Bili it has been. inserted 
several times in Local Acts, and between 
1889 and 1890 it was inserted no less 
than eleven times. Keighley is..a town 
in which there isa strong feeling against 
compulsory vaccination, but the inhabi- 
tants are most anxious that their sani- 
tary regulations shall .be strengthened, 
and that they possess every other 
security for the public safety. 

Mr. Hastings 
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Corporation Bill. 


(3.42.) Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, 
N.): I hope the House will carefully 
consider what, in this case, has been 
done by the Police and Sanitary Com- 
mittee. The question was before the 
House last year, and by a majority 
of five to one they determined that it 
was a clause of a most dangerous charac- 
ter, and rejected it. The hon. Member 
for Wigan (Mr. F. S. Powell) talks 
about precedents. Now, the House 
inserted a clause of this kind in the 
Tottenham Local Act, but when the hon. 
Member for Tottenham (Mr. J. Howard) 
had his attention called to the effect of 
the clause, he at once ascertained that 
the people of Tottenham were not in 
favour of it, and it was rejected in 
another place. The question is whether 
the Police and Sanitary Committee or 
this House is to legislate. Surely a 
decision of the House, arrived at by a 
majority of five to one, ought to have 
some consideration paid to it. If you 
wish to protect the public you must 
protect them through the laundries. I 
have never been able to find a case, and 
I challenge hon. Members to produce 
one, where infection has been spread 
from a Jaundry. I think that people 
ought to be severely punished who send 
infected clothes to a laundry. All those 
who understand the question are agreed 
in asking the House not to pass the 
clause. 

*(3.50.) Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, 
W.R., Holmfirth): As a member of the 
Police and Sanitary Committee, I should 
like to say a few words in reference to 
what took place in the Committee. In 
justice to the Chairman, I must say that 
he did put the clause, and I said “ No;” 
but when he asked if I wanted to take 
a Division, I again said “No.” The 
hon. Member for West Salford (Mr. 
Lees Knowles) says that the clause is 
working well in other towns. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES: No, I did 
not say that. I said that a similar 
clause had been inserted in other local 
Acts. 

*Mr. H. J. WILSON: At any rate, 
no one can bring forward any instance 
in which this power, though given in 
several Bills, has ever been put in 
operation, or has ever resulted in any 
way beneficially. I therefore think 
it is a useless, and perhaps an absurd 
clause ; but in accepting the decision 
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of the Committee, I attached great 
importance to this point: that it 
is a very different thing for the House 
to insert. a clause in a general Bill 
applying to the whole country, and for a 
Committee to insert a clause in a Bill 
applying to a place like Keighley, where 
there was a request for it on the part of 
the Corporation and no opposition what- 
ever. Therefore, although I did not 
like the clause, I did not carry my ob- 
jection to a Division. 


(3.52.) Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aber- 
deenshire, W.): I am unwilling to enter 
into the merits of the clause, but, after 
what the hon. Member for North Cam- 
berwell (Mr. Kelly) has said, I feel 
bound to state, from my own profes- 
sional knowledge, that diseases have 
been spread from laundry operations. 
In this case the Committee took into 
consideration the unanimous desire of 
the Corporation of Keighley and the 
entire absence of any opposition to the 
clause. It would have been a strange 
proceeding indeed: to have rejected a 
clause which was unanimously desired 
by the inhabitants. I am altogether in 
favour of Home Rule for localities, and 
I therefore appeal to the House not to 
yield to the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Crewe. 


Mr. M‘LAREN :I beg leave to with- 
draw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Ordered, That Standing Orders 223 
and 243 be suspended, and that the Bill 
be now read the third time.—(Mr. 
Caldwell.) 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 





BOMBAY ENGINEERS. 


Mr. MACLEAN (Oldham): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 


India if the India Office will make in-. 


quiry into the refusal of the Government 
of Bombay to allow native applicants 
for certificates as engineers in local 
coasting steamers to be examined in 
their own native tongue, as is customary 
in every other country, instead of requir- 
ing them to prove to the satisfaction of 
the examiners that they speak and write 
English ? 


{Jury 2, 1891} 
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*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, 
Chatham) : In reply to the question of 
the hon. Member, I have to say that the 


Secretary of State has received no official. , 


information from India upon this sub- 
ject. The question of the hon. Member 
has, however, been forwarded to the Go-: 
vernment of Bombay for remark. 


THE MANIPUR PRINCES. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India whether it is true, as stated in 
a Reuter’s telegram from Simla, that 
the Government of India will grant the 
Manipur Princes ample time, say until 
the end of July, to prepare their appeal, 
by professional counsel, against sentence 
lately passed on them; and, in the 
negative case, will the Secretary of State 
urge that such facilities should be granted 
to them ? 

*Sir J. GORST: Yes, Sir; the Govern- 
ment of India have already extended the 
time within which such representations 
will be received to the 3lst of July. 


FAMINE IN MADRAS. 

Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether his attention has been 
drawn to the very serious account of 
famine in Madras, especially among the 
lower castes ; and what course the Go- 
vernment propose to take. 

*Sir J. GORST: Yes, Sir; the danger 
of famine exists in some districts in the 
Madras Presidency, and it has for some 
time engaged the careful attention of my 
noble Friend the Secretary of State. 
The official telegrams which are received 
fortnightly show that the Government 
of Madras are carefully watching the 
condition of the people, and are taking 
steps for their relief from famine 
wherever necessary. 


MRS. OLDFIELD’S CHARITY AT 
DENBIGH. 

Mr. S. SMITH: I beg to ask the hon. 
Member for Penrith (Mr. J. W. Low- 
ther) .whether the attention of the 
Charity Commissioners has been drawn 
to the mode in which the charity founded 
by Mrs. Oldfield at Denbigh is being 
administered by the trustees, the Bishop 
of St. Asaph, and the Rector of Denbigh, 
in the exclusive interests of Church of 
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England boys, and that no grants are 
made to boys who are Nonconformists ; 
whether nearly the whole of the income 
of the charity is devoted to the payment 
of the salaries of teachers at the national 
school, though the will of Mrs. Oldfield 
expressly declares that “the boys should 
be taught in aschool by themselves, and 
not be sent to public schools ;” whether 
he is aware that while in 1837 there 
were 235 children educated free of 
charge, in 1889 the number was only 
seven, and is now stated to be only five : 
whether the Charity Commissioners have 
frequently, since 1855, pointed out to 
the official trustees that they were act- 
ing contrary to the provisions of the 
foundation, and have endeavoured to 
rectify their plans by establishing a 
fresh scheme; whether the original 
terms of the foundation require that 10 
boys at least, boys of labouring men or 
poor tradesmen, shall be maintained, 
clothed, and taught in a school by them- 
selves, while the poor boys are not 
maintained, neither are they taught by 
themselves ; and the money which should, 
according to the foundation, be applied 
for those purposes is used for quite a 
different one; and, whether the Charity 
Commissioners will institute a searching 
inquiry into the administration of this 
trust ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): The attention of the Charity 
Commissioners has been recently directed 
to the mode of administration of this 
charity by the Report of their Assistant 
Commissioner on the charitable endow- 
ments of the parish of Denbigh. From 
that Report, which is so exhaustive as to 
render further inquiry unnecessary, it 
would appear that the questions of the 
hon. Member may be answered sub- 
stantially in the affirmative. The powers 
of the Commissioners to frame any 
scheme providing for the further apph- 
cation of the charity are suspended by 
Section 11 of the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act during the continuance 
of the powers vested by that Act in the 
Joint Education Committee of Denbigh- 
shire. ‘ 


Procurator Fisca 


LOSS OF THE ROXBURGH CASTLE. 
Mr. R. POWER (Waterford): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if any inquiry has been held re- 
garding the loss of the ship Roxburgh 
Mr. S. Smith 
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for Lewis. 


Castle, 1,224 tons register, of Newcastle, 
through a collision with the ship British 
Peer ; and if it is true that 22 men lost 
their lives? ‘ 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, Bristol, 
W.): The Board of Trade ordered a 
formal inquiry under the Merchant 
Shipping Acts into the circumstances 
attending the loss of the Roxburgh 
Castle, of Newcastle, through collision 
with the ship British Peer, and by which, 
I regret to say, 22 lives were lost. But 
the facts were so fully investigated in 
the course of the proceedings in the 
Admiralty Court that it was not thonght 
necessary to proceed with the inquiry. 


SEVERE SENTENCE. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
I keg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his 
attention has been called to the case of a 
lad named Edward Lee; on 2nd May, 
Lee was sentenced in his absence to one 
month’s imprisonment, at the Solihull 
Police Court, for playing at pitch and 
toss; on 16th May an application was 
made for a rehearing of the case, but this 
was refused, and no information was 
forthcoming in regard to the warrant of 
committal; on 17th June the warrant 
was executed, and Lee is now in gaol; 
and whether in view of the above cir- 
cumstances he can see his way toa re- 
duction of the sentence ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marruews, 
Birmingham, E.): I have made inquiry 
into this case. I am informed that no 
information was asked for with regard 
to the warrant. The prisoner had been 
repeatedly convicted of theft and other 
offences, and it was no doubt in view of 
those previous convictions that the 
Magistrates imposed the penalty in ques- 
tion. I was, however, of opinion that 
the sentence was too severe, and I have 
advised the remission of a fortnight’s 


- imprisonment. 


PROCURATOR FISCAL FOR LEWIS. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
the Procurator Fiscal for the Lewis has 
resigned, and the Depute Procurator 
Fiscal for the district has been named by 
the sheriff as his successor; whether 
the appointment has been confirmed by 
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the Crown ; and whether steps have been ' 


or are being taken effectually to prevent 
the holder of the office of public pro- 
secutor from engaging either directly, or 
by means of a partnership, in private 
practice. 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. 
B. Rosertson, Bute): It is the case that 
the Procurator Fiscal of the Lewis has 
resigned, but no new appointment has 
yet been made as the question of 
remuneration is now under consideration. 
The restriction referred to by the hon. 
Member in the latter part of the question 
will, in this instance, as in all such cases, 
receive careful consideration. 


THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY’S VISIT. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
that as a very large number of Volunteers 
do not leave their work till two o’clock 
on Saturdays, and would thus be unable 
to attend the Review to be held before 
the Emperor of Germany on Wimbledon 
Common on the 11th instant, whether 
arrangements can be made by which the 
Review can be held an hour later in the 
afternoon, in order to ensure a full 
muster of Volunteers ? 

Tae FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 
THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): I am afraid that it 
is impossible to alter the time of the 
Review, but, as it will be held in defer- 
ence to the special wish of the German 
Emperor to see the Volunteers, it is the 
desire of the Military Authorities that 
corps should turn out as strong as pos- 
sible, and it is therefore hoped that 
employers of labour will concede to those 
in their service who have been patriotic 
enough to join the Volunteer Force as 
much time on that Saturday as they 
possibly can, consistently with their 
business arrangements. 

Mr. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether arrangements will be made 
for Members of Parliament and their 
wives to witness the Military Review, 
which is to be held in honour of the 
Emperor of Germany on Wimbledon 
Common on the 11th inst. I wish to 
supplement the question by asking what 
arrangements will be made for the 
public ? 

Mr. BRODRICK : The space available 
is very restricted, and the stand 
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accommodation will therefore be very 
limited; but I hope it will be found 
possible to offer facilities to at least a 
portion of the Members of the House of 
Commons to view the performance from 
a stand. The general arrangements 
are not yet complete, but information 
will be given as to them as soon as 


possible. 


Unions. 


CARDIFF SAVINGS BANK. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he can inform the 
House what progress has been made in 
the liquidation of the Cardiff Savings 
Bank, closed some six years ago, and 
when it is probable that the depositors 
will be paid the balance of the deposits 
due to them; and whether any interest 
will be allowed on the amounts so long 
withheld from the depositors ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I have ascertained 
from the official liquidator of the Cardiff 
Savings Bank that he has, with the sanc- 
tion of the Court, accepted the sum of 
£7,000 in all from seven of the trustees 
and managers in settlement of any 
liability that might fall on them. Pro- 
ceedings are in progress against the 
president and 26 of the trustees and 
managers, of whom one has agreed 
to pay £1,000 in settlement. There is 
no immediate prospect of the payment of 
any dividend, and whether any interest 
will ultimately be paid cannot at present 
be stated. I may add that I have no con- 
trol over the liquidation. It is open to 
anyone interested to ask the official 
liquidator (who is an officer of the Court) 
for information, and if dissatisfied with. 
that furnished to apply to the Judge. I 
would therefore suggest to the hon. 
Member that if he desires further in- 
formation on this matter he should make 
application to the official liquidator. 


TRADE UNIONS. 


Mr. HOWELL: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade when 
the Report of Trade Unions will be 
issued : and whether such Report will 
comprise the two years 1889 and 1890? 

Sm M. HICKS BEACH: I have 
already informed the hon. Gentleman 
that the Report, which will be issued 
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shortly, will include the figures for 1889 
as well as 1890. 


Prison 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 

Mr. HOWELL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, whether he 
can inform the House what the total 
number of members in Friendly Societies 
is, and the total amount of funds in 
hand of the Registered Societies: and, 
whether it is possible to give such 
figures in the Annual Report of the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies ? 

*Toe SECRETARY 10 tas TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): The 
particulars asked for by the hon. Mem- 
ber will be furnished in the return 
moved for by the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) in 
February last. which is about to be 
circulated. As regards the second para- 
graph of the hon. Member’s question, it 
was decided in 1879 to publish the 
returns of Friendly Societies quinquen- 
nially instead of annually. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, when the Return relating 
to Friendly Societies, ordered 9th Febru- 
ary, 1891, wiil be laid upon the Table of 
the House ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I beg to inform the 
right hon. Gentleman that the Return 
in question is very nearly complete, and 
that it is expected that it will be ready 
for presentation in a few days. 


CONVEYANCE OF LIVE CATTLE. 

Mr. LENG (Dundee): I beg to ask 
the President of the Board cf Agri- 
culture, whether, before issuing the 
Board’s intended regulations for the 
conveyance of live cattle across the 
Atlantic, he will inform the House of 
their general scope and effect, and also 
state in what respects they will differ 
from, or go beyond, the regulations 
already made by the Governments of 
Canada and the United States. 

Tae PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. Caapuin, Lin- 
coln, Sleaford): I am afraid it is not in 
my power to accede to the request of 
the hon. Member. It would be impos- 
sible for me to lay the regulations on the 
Table before they are issued, and I am 
aware of no other means at my disposal 
by which I could inform the House of 

Sir M. Hicks Beach 
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their general scope and effect, and in 
what respects they will differ from or go 
beyond the regulations already made by 
the Governments of Canada and the 
United States. I may add that in the 
last statement the hon. Member is in 
error. Regulations have not been already 
made by the Government of Canada. 


THE CORONER OF -NORTHALLERTON- 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his 
attention has bevn called to the conduct 
of the Coroner of Northallerton, who, on 
the 28th April, held an inquest on Ann 
Foggin, who died at Marston Moor on 
the 26th April; whether the Coroner is 
bound to trarismit a certificate to the 
Parish Registrar within five days of the 
imquest ; and whether the Coroner has 
up to the present date neglected to do 
so, although repeated applications have 
been made to him by the Parish 
Registrar and by the Registrar General? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I understand from 
a telegram, which I have to-day received 
from the Coroner, that the certificate 
was duly sent to the Registrar, who 
returned it for correction; and that 
thereupon delay ensued. I am not able 
t» say on the scanty information before 
me to what extent the Coroner was 
responsible for this delay. He informs 
me that his certificate has now been 
returned to the Registrar. 


PRISON LABOOR. | 


Mr. QUILTER (Suffolk, Sudbury): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether any contract 
for the hiring of prison labour by private 
firms for the manufacture of mats and 
matting has terminated since the deputa- 
tion of the trade to him on 4th March; 
and whether he has seen his way to 
abolish or suspend that contract system, 
in accordance with the prayer of the 
deputation ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No contract has 
terminated siace March 4. Whenevera 
contract expires I shall take the oppor- 
tunity of reviewing the whole question 
of the disposal of this form of prison 
labour, having in view the representa- 
tions made to me with so much effect by 
the hon. Member and by the deputation 
which he introduced to me. 
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MERCHANDISE MARKS. 

Mr. QUILTER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether he is 
aware that silk piece goods enter our 
ports with only a detachable ticket to 
denote the country of origin; and 
whether he will, under the provisions of 
the Merchandise Marks Act or other- 
wise, take such steps that the public may 
know whether they are purchasing 
articles made from home or foreign made 
silk P BS. 

Tae UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
rok THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Sruart Worttey, Sheffield, Hallam) : 
Perhaps the hon. Gentleman will 
allow me to answer this question. 
There are no provisions in the Mer- 
chandise Marks Act, 1887, to enforce 
the marking of silk piece or any other 
goods on their importation into this 
country. Provided the tickets borne by 
the goods do not contain any false trade 
description of them as defined by the 
Act, and the goods themselves are not 
otherwise marked, the Customs officers 
have no power to interfere. Should, 
however, the silk piece goods have woven 
in them any wording or mark which 
amounted to a false trade description or 
otherwise offended against the Act, the 
qualification by means of detachable 
tickets would not be accepted by the 
Customs. A Parliamentary Committee 
recently inquired into the working of the 
Merchandise Marks Act, and they did 
not recommend that any alteration should 
be made in the law to compel the com- 


pulsory marking of goods. 


THE ORKNEY MAILS. 

Mr. LYELL (Orkney and Shetland) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he will state what isthe amount 
of subsidy paid for carrying the mails to 
the North Isles of Orkney ; how many 
times a week is the present contractor 
required to send the mails ; and whether 
the present contractor has been asked to 
send an offer for carrying the mails three 
times a week ; if so, did he send an offer, 
and for how much ? 

*Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes, Cambridge University): The 
annual subsidy is £160 for a service by 
steamer twice a week. The contractor 
has offered to provide for a service three 
times a week for three months, six 
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months, or twelve months, the additional 
payment demanded being £100, £200, 
and £400 a year respectively. The ex- 
penditure is already much in excess of 
the revenue from the correspondence, 


but I will consider whether, under the 


special circumstances of the case, I can 
authorise any increase in the frequency 
of the service. 


IMPRISONMENT OF A JERSEY EDITOR. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, whether he is aware that, 
on 16th March, Mr. Reynolds, editor of 
a newspaper in Jersey, was condemned 
to pay £50 damages, and £15 18s. 6d. 
costs, in respect to a libel published in 
the newspaper of which he was editor ; 
and that, being unable to pay these 
sums, he has since been confined in 
prison as a debtor, where he will appa- 
rently pass the rest of his life unless 
some steps are taken by the right hon. 
Gentleman; and whether, in view of 
this fact, and of the facts which have 
been submitted to him, he is in a 
position to interfere in order to affect 
the release of Mr. Reynolds. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Mr. Reynolds, 
editor of a newspaper in Jersey, was ad- 
judged, by a decree of the Royal Court 
of Jersey, to pay £50 damages and 
£15 18s. 6d. costs in respect of a libel 
published in his newspaper, and, as he 
did not pay those sums, the aggrieved 
person exercised the right which the 
law of Jersey confers of detaining at his 
own cost the debtor in prison for one 
year. Mr. Reynolds could, by the law 
of Jersey, be suoner released by a decree 
of the Royal Court granting him the 
benefits of a cessio bonorum, which are 
allowed to a debtor who is “ unfortunate 
and of good faith.” Mr. Reynolds twice 
applied for such a decree, but failed to 
satisfy the Court that he was entitled to 
it. I have no power to interfere in a 
matter which is within the province of 
the Civil Courts of Jersey, who have, as 
I am informed, acted regularly and in 
accordance with law. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Cannot the 
right hon. Gentleman do something to- 
wards inducing the people of Jersey 
to do away with fmprisonment for 
debt ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: It is no part of 
my duty to recommend legislation. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (BLIND 
AND DEAF) BILL. 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON (Cheshire, 
Knutsford): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education, when it is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to bring 


on the Elementary Education (Blind and | 


Deaf) Bill, so as to carry out the Report 
of the Royal Commission ? 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Hart Dyxz, Kent, 
Dartford): My hon. Friend is aware that 
the Bill to which he refers has passed 
all its stages in another place, and I 
should be very glad if it could be placed 
upon the Statute Book this year; but 
looking to the period of the Session at 
which we have arrived, and to the fact 
that certain provisions of the Bill are 
likely to be opposed, I am afraid it is not 
probable that it will be proceeded with 
in the next few weeks. 


BRUSSELS ANTI-SLAVERY ACT. 

Mr. SCHWANN: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs what Powers have, up to the pre- 
sent, ratified the General Actand Cust oms 
Declaration of the Brussels Anti-Slavery 
Conference ; and, in case England has 
not yet ratified, will the question be 
submitted to discussion and decision of 
the British Houses of Parliament ? 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
FoR FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Fer- 
Gusson, Manchester, N.E): The Repre- 
sentatives of the Powers who are parties 
to the Anti-Slavery Act of Brussels will 
immediately meet to exchange Ratifi- 
cations, and it cannot be stated in ad- 
vance how many of them will do so, nor 
can it be at present stated what course 
Her Majesty’s and other Governments 
will take in consequence of the results 
of the meeting. Great Britain has 
ratified. The General Act has been 
before Parliament since November last. 


ALBANY STREET BARRACKS. 

Lorp HENRY BRUCE (Wilts, 
Chippenham): 1 to ask the 
Secretary of State for War why the 
barracks in Albany Street, Regent’s 
Park, are to be rebuilt, and not the 
officers’ quarters; whether he is aware 
that the whole building is in a very 
dilapidated state; that the cellars and 
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servants’ kitchens are damp and un- 
wholesome, and that disinfecting powder 
has to be freely used to combat the 
smells below; and that as regards 
sanitary arrangements, such as we under- 
stand at present, there are none; and 
whether he will allow an inquiry to be 
ordered, as these quarters, being so close 
to the Regent’s Canal, suffer mostly 
during the hot weather from the stagnant 
water ? 

Mr. BRODRICK : The Regent’s Park 
Barracks will not be rebuilt, but great 
improvements will be made, in which the 
officers’ quarters and mess-room will be 
included. The building, though old, is 
not dilapidated ; the basement rooms are 
dark, and not such as would now be 
constructed, but they will not be used 
as living rooms. Proximity to the 
Regent’s Canal is undoubtedly incon- 
venient, but the building is considerably 
above the water level. The whole sani- 
tary arrangements and drainage of the 
barracks will be reconstructed, and the 
Military Authorities are perfectly satis- 
fied with the proposed alterations. 
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DISTURBANCES IN OPOBO. 

Mr. WHITLEY (Liverpool, Everton) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether the Govern- 
ment have any information as to re- 
ported disturbances in the interior of 
Opobo ; and what steps, if any, they 
have taken for the protection of life and 
property ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: We have re- 
ceived a telegram from the Acting 
Consul reporting a disturbance in the 
interior, some little distance behind the - 
town of Opobo, at a place called Aqueta, 
where European factories have been 
established. The rising seems to have 
been suppressed, and no further danger 
is apparently apprehended. The Acting 
Consul and some of the police are said © 
to have been wounded ; but he does not 
ask for assistance, nor does the wound 
seem to be serious. Two British men- 
of-war are going to the Oil Rivers to 
meet Major Macdonald, and will be 
available if required. 


POSTAL ACCOMMODATION 
SHETLAND. 

Mr. LYELL: I beg to ask the Post- 

master General whether he is prepared 

to give effect to the petition of fish- 
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curers and inhabitants of Baltasound, 
Shetland, in which they beg that a post 
and telegraph office may not be estab- 
lished at Squarefield, the house of the 
newly-appointed postmaster ; and whe- 
ther he will require the new office to be 
in premises which are not licensed for 
the sale of intoxicating drinks ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I understand that Mr. 
Anderson, who has been nominated by 
the Lords of the Treasury to the situa- 
tion of Sub-Postmaster at Baltasound, 
does not propose to conduct Post Office 
business in the premises in which the 
licensed grocer’s business with which he 
is connected is carried on ; and, in these 
circumstances, I see no reason, as I stated 
in answer to the hon. Member’s question 
on the Ist instant, for refusing to give 
effect to the nomination. As far as I 
can gather, the premises where the new 
office is to be established will be gene- 
rally convenient. 


THE SHENSTONE SCHOOL. 

Sr J. SWINBURNE (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield): I beg to ask the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether his attention has 
been called to the evidence given in the 
inquest on the body of James Harry 
Russell, aged eight years and nine 
months, in which it was stated that the 
lad had been hit about the head with a 
strap and a stick by the schoolmaster of 
the Shenstone School, near Lichfield ; 
and whether it is the intention of the 
Education Department to take any action 
in reference to this matter ? 

Sm W. HART DYKE: I[ am unable 
to answer the question at the present 
moment. Perhaps the hon. Member 
will be good enough to put it off until 
Monday. 


ROYAL NIGER COMPANY’S 
TERRITORY. 

Mr. NEVILLE(Liverpool, Exchange): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether the Go- 
vernment have arranged or are nego- 
tiating for the acquisition of any terri- 
tory from the Royal Niger Chartered 
Company ; and, if so, of what territory ? 

Sir J. FERGUSSON: Perhaps the 
hon. Member will allow me to answer 
the question. No. An arrangement is 
being made for defining a frontier 
between the two British Protectorates 
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of the Niger and the Oil Rivers for the 
convenience of administration. The 
arrangement will not diminish the area 
assigned to the Chartered Company. 


Alliance. 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is acquainted with the stipulations 
contained in the Treaty just signed 
between Germany, Austria, and France ; 
whether the Marquis Rudini was correct 
in stating, on 29th June, in the course 
of a Debate in the Italian Chamber upon 
the expediency of Italy joining the 
Triple Alliance, that some years ago 
there had been an exchange of views 
between Italy and Great Britain, and 
that the two countries had proposed to 
co-operate for the maintenance of peace 
and the status quo ; in what year this ex- 
change ‘of views took place; against 
what Power or Powers this co-operation 
was aimed; and whether the co-opera- 
tion between this country and Italy for 
the maintenance of peace and the status 
quo was outside the General European 
concert for these objects ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: Her Majesty’s 
Government have no information with 
respect to the stipulations contained in 
the Treaty which is said to have been 
signed between Germany, Austria, and 
Italy. The Marquis Rudini is reported 
to have expressed his concurrence in 
the description which has been given on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
of the exchange of views which has from 
time to time taken place between the 
Governments of Great Britain and Italy. 
Her Majesty’s Government have no 
doubt that the Marquis Rudini has also 
correctly described it. They are not yet 
in possession of the text of His 
Excellence’s speech, but, as has been 
repeatedly stated, any measures to be 
taken in case of need for the mainten- 
ance of the status quo in the Mediter- 
ranean would be a matter for considera- 
tion according to the circumstances of 
the case, and any employment of Her 
Majesty’s Forces would, as heretofore, 
depend “upon the estimate of those cir- 
cumstances entertained by Her Majesty’s 
Government. The exchange of views 


has been occasional, but there has been 
no change of any kind in our attitude 
from that which I defined in my reply to 
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the hon. Gentleman in 1888. I repeat, 
as I then stated, that the existing under- 
standing is not aimed against any Power 
or Powers. I am not aware of any 
general European concert for the main- 
tenance of the status quo other than may 
be deduced from Treaties which are 
before the House. 


Statute Law 


EDUCATION GRANT TO SCOTLAND. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.): I beg toask the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer whether he can 
state the amount of the additional grant 
to Scotland which will necessarily follow 
upon the extensions which have been 
given in Committee to the original provi- 
sions for free education in England in 
the Bill now before the House ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : It is estimated that 
the sum required for the payment of the 
fee grant upon the average attendance 
recognised by the Code of children 
between 3 and 15 will be for the next 
full financial year about £1,885,000, and 
for the current financial year about 
£810,000. The corresponding amount 
of the Scotch grant will be for the next 
full financial year about £259,000, and 
for the current financial year about 
£111,000. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Whatare 
the corresponding figures for Ireland ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The corresponding 
figures for Ireland will be £212,000 for 
the full financial year, and £91,000 for 
the current financial year. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND (Suther- 
land): I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether it is true, as stated 
in the Daily Chronicle newspaper of 
18th June, that arrangements were all 
but completed by which an advance of 
£150,000 was offered by the Imperial 
Government to the Government of British 
Columbia, for the purpose of promoting 
emigration from the Highlands of Scot- 
land ; and, if so, when he expects to be 
able to give the House an opportunity of 
discussing the transaction ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The Committee on 
Colonisation recommended the adoption 
of the scheme of crofter emigration 
which was proposed by the Government 
of British Columbia. Her Majesty’s 
Government have informed the Govern- 
‘ment of British Columbia that they are 

Sir J. Fergusson 
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prepared to accept that scheme with 


certain modifications. If an agreement 
is arrived at the House will have an 
opportunity of discussing the proposed 
scheme, since a Bill will be necessary to 
give effect to it. 

Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND: Are 
the Government also willing to entertain 
the recommendations of the Colonisation 
Committee upon Immigration ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I must ask for notice 
of that question. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL. 

Mr. HOWELL: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether it 
is the intention of the Government to 
proceed with the Statute Law Revision 
Bill, and to refer such Bill to a Select 
Committee ; whether he can inform the 
House if the Bill is framed upon the 
lines laid down by the Select Committee 
of last Session, and approved by both 
Housesof Parliament; and whether,in view 
of the facts that the first four volumes of 
the new revised edition of ‘the Statutes 
have been issued as an instalment of a 
proposed complete edition to date ; that 
much labour and public money have 
been already spent upon the next three 
volumes, the publication of which only 
awaits the passing of the Bill now before 
the House ; that the work of the Statute 
Law Committee has been sanctioned by 
successive Governments, he will en- 
deavour to secure the passage of the Bill 
without delay ? 

*Toe FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrru, Strand, West- 
minster): The Government are anxious 
to proceed with the Statute Law Revision 
Bill, but they are, as the hon. Member 
must be aware, unable, except by agree- 
ment, to take the Bill after 12 o’clock. 
I am informed that the Bill is framed on 
the lines laid down by the Select Com- 
mittee of last Session. I agree with 
what the hon. Member’s question states 
as to the desirability of continuing the 
edition which has been commenced 
and which for the first time will place 
within reach of everybody the living 
law of the land. But in a matter of 
this kind it is most desirable to proceed 
with the general consent of all parties, 
and to give due consideration to every 
reasonable objection. I should, there- 
fore, welcome any suggestions that may 
be made for arriving at that agreement, 
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and for facilitating the continuance of 
the work I may offer, as my own 
suggestion, whether it would be possible 
to divide the Bill, so as to allow that 
portion of it to pass at once which 
relates to the period ending with 5 & 
6 Vic., a period dealt with by the Acts 
of last Session, and to postpone till next 
Session the consideration of the rest 
of the Bill, so as to leave time for 
arriving at the general agreement which 
we must all desire. 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 

Mr. LENG: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether he can 
state when the Civil Service Estimates, 
Class II., which were set down for the 
first day after the Whitsuntide Recess, 
will be proceeded with; and what 
arrangements are likely to be made for 
dealing with the large number of Votes 
still remaining to be taken in Committee 
of Supply ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: It is not in my 
power to say when the Estimates will 
be proceeded with until the Education 
Bill has passed through all its stages. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

Mr. LENG: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether 
representations have been made to him 
that, at the Royal Dublin Spring Show, 
a Jersey cow was exhibited in an ad- 
vanced stage of pleuro, and died within 
a week afterwards from the disease; 
whether, in accordance with its own 
regulations, it was the duty of the Board 
to order all the cattle “in contact ” with 
the diseased animal at that show to be 
slaughtered ; whether he is aware that 
such order has been served on one more 
of the exhibitors, with an offer to give 
compensation at the rate of £40 per 
head, that being the highest sum 
allowable for any one beast under the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, but 
that, in consequence of strong protests 
against the adequacy of that compensa: 
tion in the case of highly bred cattle, and 
other remonstrances, the carrying out of 
the order has been indefinitely post- 
poned ; and whether the Pleuro Order is 
to be disregarded when it involves the 
slaughter of valuable pedigree stock, and 
only enforced against ordinary cattle ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: The Board of Agri- 
culture received on May 29 an intima- 
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tion that a Jersey cow was exhibited at 
the Royal Dublin Society’s Show on 
March 31 and following days, and 
died of pleuro-pneumonia on April 10. 
The other paragraphs of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s question contain a series of assump- 
tions, in all of which the hon. Member 
is misinformed. It was neither the 
duty nor within the power of the Board 
to order all the cattle in contact with 
the diseased animal at that show to be 
slaughtered, and no such order has been 
made, and consequently the carrying out 
of the order has not been indefinitely 
postponed in consequence of the strong 
protests against it. With regard to the 
last paragraph, the hon. Member is 
apparently not aware that, while 
slaughter is obligatory in the case of 
animals which are diseased, the slaughter 
of those which have been in contact is 
left to the discretion of the Board, and 
in the case of valuable pedigree cattle I 
should endeavour to use that discretion 
as far as is consistent, in my judgment 
with the effective working of the Act. 


SALE OF HULDINGS IN IRELAND; 

Sr GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land if he can explain how it happens 
that in the last half-year so large a pro- 
portion of the cases of sale of large 
holdings are either sales of single 
holdings or of estates in which the 
average value of the holding sold is 
very large; and particularly how it 
comes that while the law absolutely re- 
stricts advances beyond £3,000 to any 
one purchaser to cases to where that is 
necessary to carry out sales on the estate 
of the same landlord, the Commissioners 
have now sanctioned the sale of a single 
holding by executors of the Marquess 
of Ely for £4,199, and of another by 
R. J. Maxwell for £3,900, when no 
accompanying sales to smaller tenants 
were made? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): The Irish Land Gom- 
aissioners report that the advances 
specified in the Report were sanctioned 
from time to time in pursuance of the 
law as it existed at the respective times 
when such sanctions were given. The 
two particular advances mentioned by 


' the hon. Member were sanctioned shortly 
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after the passing of the Land Law (Ire- 
land) Act, 1887, which authorised 
advances to any one purchaser up to 
£5,000. The restriction to £3,000 was 
not enacted until December, 1888. 


Sm G. CAMPBELL: How is it that 
the sales sanctioned in 1888 were not 
effected till 1891 ? 

Me. A. J. BALFOUR: The sale is not 
necessarily completed when it is sanc- 
tioned. Questions of title have after- 
wards to be examined. 


REDEMPTION OF RENT (IRELAND) 
BILL. i 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland what steps he proposes to 
take to facilitate the passing of the 
Redemption of Rent (Ireland) Bill? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.): 
I beg also to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, 
in view of the anxiety felt in Ireland re- 
garding the Redemption of Rent Bill, 
and the practical unanimity prevailing 
amongst all sections of Irish Members in 
regard to it, he will arrange for the 
Second Reading to be taken at an hour 
which will enable the views of the Irish 
Members to prevail ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As the House 
is aware, the Government did not pledge 
themselves to hold out any hopes that 
they would be able to press this Bill, if 
it were of a controversial character. But 
I understand that the opposition is ex- 
tremely restricted —[Mr. Sexroy: One 
Member|—and, as far as I know, the 
Bill is not of a controversial character. 
I will consult my right hon. Friend the 
Leader of the House, and see whether 
some opportunity cannot be found for 
bringing the Bill on shortly before 12 
o'clock. 


DUBLIN AND BLESSINGTON STEAM 
TRAMWAY COMPANY. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General whether he is 
aware that the Dublin and Blessington 
Steam Tramway Company have carried 
Post Office parcels since their line was 
opened in 1888 without receiving any 
remuneration for such carriage ; whether 
repeated applications have been made to 
the Post Office authorities for pay- 
ment; and if he can state why these 

Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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applications have not been complied 
with ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: The Dublin and Bless- 
ington Steam Tramway Company have 
carried parcels for the Post Office, as 
stated by the hon. Member, and have 
been informed that they must look to 
the Railway Clearing House for their 
share of the remuneration paid by the 
Post Office under the Post Office (Parcels) 
Act, ,1882. The company, however, 
claim that they are not bound to carry 
parcels under the Act, and the question 
having arisen in another similar case, 
steps have been taken to secure a 
judicial decision on the point.. When 
thisdecision has been given—and Iunder- 
stand it is likely to be given at an early 
date—the matter will be settled. 


Education. 


FREE EDUCATION. 

Mr. CALDWELL: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether, the 
Government having agreed to Jower the 
age of free education in England from 
five years to three years of age, and to 
extend the age from 14 to 15 years of 
age, they are prepared to amend to the 
same effect the amendment of the 
Scotch Code, 1891, presently lying on 
the Table of the House, and awaiting 
confirmation ? 

*Mr. J. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick): May I ask whether the 
Government have received any expres- 
sions of dissatisfaction from Scotland in 
regard to the recent change by which 
the age is practically raised from three 
to five; and whether the different cir- 
cumstances of the two countries do not 
make it probable that the money de- 
voted to education in one way in Eng- 
land may be used with advantage in 
different ways in Scotland ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: In answer to 
the question of the hon. Member for 
Partick (Mr. J. P. Smith), I have to 
say that we have not yet received infor- 
mation which would justify us in re- 
commending any course to the House at 
the present moment, and I desire to say 
to the hon. Member for St. Rollox (Mr. 
Caldwell) that before laying on the 
Table of the House the Minute of 
June 11 the Government had carefully 
considered the expressions of opinions 
received from Scotland, and they think 
it is inexpedient to commit themselves 
to any alteration of that Minute until 
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due opportunity has been given for the 
expression of opinion in favour of the 
change. It must be remembered that 
the Capitation Grant in relief of fees in 

Scotland is now paid on the whole 
average attendance without restriction. 
The alteration suggested would conse- 
quently make no change in the amount 
at the disposal of the School Authorities, 
but would only compel them to extend 
free education to a point to which they 
would doubtless grant it as matters now 
stand, if they found the funds at their 
disposal sufficient. It is doubtful 
whether the alteration would be well- 
timed, seeing that the financial arrange- 
ments of School Boards for the year 
ending at Whitsun Day next have now 
been made. I observe that the hon. 
Member for St. Rollox has a Motion on 
the Paper for to-night with reference to 
the disposal of this fund. I would ven- 
ture to express a strong hope that he will 
not bring it forward, having regard to the 
fact that Scotland has had no oppor- 
tunity yet of considering the question, 
and it would, in the judgment of the 
Government, be most premature to ask 
the House to affirm a principle without 
giving time for any expression of opinion 
in Scotland. 

Mr. CALDWELL: After the expres- 
sion of opinion from the right hon. 
Gentleman, I will not proceed with my 
Motion. 

*Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): I beg 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
it is not the fact that since the introduc- 
tion of free education in Scotland a very 
large increase in the number of children 
under five years of age has taken place in 
the schools ; whether in the town of Aber- 
deen the number has not increased to 
such an extent that the School Board 
have been obliged to provide 3,000 
additional places; whether great in- 
justice will not be done to School 
Boards in Scotland by introducing this 
limitation of age; and whether the 
Government will not see the propriety 
of taking out of this sum of £110,000 
coming to Scotland the amount neces- 
sary to provide for the full extension of 
free education to the same extent in 
Scotland as in England ? 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): I wish 
further to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he contemplates that the op- 
portunity for the expression of Scottish 
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opinion on this matter shall extend 
beyond the end of the present Session; 
or whether he conceives that within a 
fortnight or three weeks from now 
there will have been sufficient op- 
portunity to enable him to announce 
the intentions of the Government ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I should say for 
myself, speaking without much con- 
sideration, that it would hardly be 
reasonable or fair to Scotland to come to 
any decision upon so grave a matter as 
this between the present time and the 
end of the Session. But I would 
remind hon. Members that Scotland got 
free education for her children a year in 
advance of England, and I think no 
serious injury will result if it is expedi- 
ent to extend the provision to children 
under five years of age. In reply to the 
hon. Member for North Aberdeen, I may 
say that it is the fact that there has beena 
large increase in the number of children 
under five years of age in the Scotch 
schools. As to the appropriation of the 
£110,000, I can only repeat that it is to 
be given to the ratepayers of Scotland. It 
matters very little whether it is given to 
the ratepayers who pay school rates 
or tothe ratepayers who pay ordinary 
urban rates. It seems to me they are 
the same persons, and that the money 
will go into one pocket only. 

*Mr. HUNTER: I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he is 
aware that by paying the money to rates 
only 25 per cent. of the population will 
substantially benefit, and that it will go 
to the rich instead of the poor? 
zr*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am not aware 
that the poor only pay School Board 
rates in Scotland, but I will inquire. I 
thought they were paid by ‘all classes 
alike. 

Mr. CALDWELL: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman be prepared to withdraw 
the Amendment to the Code now on 
the Table, and leave the matter over for 
consideration till next Session, without 
prejudice to the question ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: If the hon. 
Member will put the question on Monday 
I will give him an answer. 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
May I ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether the Government still intend 
that the equivalent grant for Scotland 
shall be submitted to the House in the 
form of an Estimate; whether their 
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attention has been called to the difficulty 
in which Scotch Members will thus be 
placed in desiring to record their views 
as to the purposes to which, ‘and the 
conditions subject to which, the money 
shall be applied; and whether the 
Government will adopt some mode of 
procedure by which due opportunity can 
be afforded for proper discussion of the 
matters involved, and, if necessary, for 
taking Divisions upon them ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: After full con- 
sideration, the Government think it 
better to adhere to the method indicated 
in answer to previous questions, as 
it appears to them to be the only 
one in which the temporary appro- 
priation of the equivalent grant for 
Scotland can be satisfactorily discussed. 
As the right hon. Gentleman is aware, 
in Committee of Supply there is much 
greater freedom of discussion than can 
take place in any other form by which 
the matter can be presented to the 
House. 

*Mr. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.): 
May I ask whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman does not think it would be more 
convenient to follow the precedent of 
1888, when the Probate Duty (Scotland 
and Ireland) Bill was passed under 
similar circumstances, to deal with a 
temporary appropriation of the Probate 
Duty Grant ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have pledged 
myself not to introduce any contentious 
Bills during the remainder of the pre- 
sent Session, and, having regard to the 
attention paid by the Scotch Members 
to all questions relating to Scotland, I 
am afraid I should be guilty of a breach 
of that arrangement if I followed the 
suggestion of the hon. Member. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
While there is ample time for discussion 
on the Estimates, there is no opportunity 
for testing the opinion of the House by 
Divisions with the same freedom as 
if another form of procedure were 
followed. 

Dr. CAMERON: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman give any indication when the 
Scottish Estimates will be taken ? 

Mr. HUNTER: I would ask whe- 
ther it is not the fact that the only 
Amendment which it is competent to 
move on the Estimates is the reduction 
of the sum, and that it is not competent 
to move that the money shall be applied 
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to any other purpose, and whether 
taking a discussion on the Estimates 
will not absolutely debar the Scotch 
Members of any opportunity of pre- 
senting any alternative method. 

*Me. W. H. SMITH: I am 
sure that from the ability of the hon. 
Member he will find an opportunity of 
discussing any question of this kind. 
He is well aware that a merely nominal 
reduction may be moved. It is quite 
impossible to say when the Scotch Ksti- 
mates will be taken. While I desire to 
consult the convenience of hon. Gentle- 
men, the Government must proceed 
with the Bills now on hand. After that 
I will endeavour to fix both the Scotch 
and Irish Votes so as to give full oppor- 
tunity for discussion. 


-VIADUCTS ON THE LONDON AND 
BRIGHTON RAILWAY. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
if his attention has been called to 
the:statement in the Financial News of 
25th June, 1891, that Sir John Fowler, 
consulting engineer to the London and 
Brighton Company, officially reports— 

“That the Shoreham Viaduct must be re- 
constructed at once, whilst it is still safe, and 
that this viaduct was opened in 1847, and con- 
sists ef 36 spans of 30 feet each,” 


and further— 

** That there are 20 other bridges,” on the 
same line of railway, ‘‘ which must be recon- 
structed within 12 months, or sooner, if possible, 
7 the substitution of wrought-iion (or prefer- 
ably steel) for cast-iron ” ; 
and, further, he. is reported to have 
stated— 

“ That there are 60 other bridges which must 
be summarily dealt with afterwards, and the 
whole of them must, he considers, be recon- 
structed within two or three years’’ ; 
if these statements are correct ; and when 
the Papers and Reports on this subject, 
presented to Parliament on the 18th of 
June, will be printed and issued to 
Members ? 

Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I presented 
this Report some days ago, and I under- 
stand it will be circulated in a day or 
two. Hon. Members will then be able 
to see the precise terms of Sir John 
Fowler’s Report, which will give a 
better idea of the whole matter than I 
could give by reading extracts to the 
House. 
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Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: Are these 
extracts substantially correct or not ? 

Sm M. HICKS BEACH: I have 
nothing to add to my answer. I think it 
would be as well to wait for the Report. 


POSTAL BUSINESS AT CLONDALKIN. 
Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.), (for Sir 
T. Esmonpe): I wish to ask the Post- 
master General whether, in consideration 
of the increase of postal business at 
Clondalkin, County Dublin, and also to 
meet the wishes of the people of the dis- 
trict, he would sanction the change of 
the hour of the despatch of the mails 

from 7.15 p.m. to 9.30 p.m. 

*Mr. RAIKES: A later night mail 
despatch than at present from Clon- 
dalkin would entail additional expense, 
and I am making inquiry, with a view 
to ascertain whether this expense can 
properly be incurred. 


THE THIRD RESIDENCY MAGISTRATE 
IN BOMBAY. 

Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India whether it is true that the 
Bombay Government propose to appoint 
Mr. Webb to be Third Residency Magis- 
trate, though this is a post which has 
usually been reserved for a native ; whe- 
ther he is aware that Mr. Webb is over 
45 years of age; that, though he has 
been in Bombay about 25 years, his 
experience of work at the Bar is very 
small ; and that he is unacquainted with 
the provincial vernacular ; and whether 
the Secretary of State for India will 
cause full inquiry to be made into all 
the circumstances attending the case ? 

Sir J. GORST: I must again ask the 
hon. Member to postpone this question, 
as the Secretary of State has not yet 
received information which would enable 
an answer to be given. 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS OF ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg 
Iask whether the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, seeing that the Committee on 
the Financial Relations between Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland have not yet 
been appointed, cannot publish some of 
the facts in his possession in the form of 
a Parliamentary Paper? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I regret the course 
which has been taken in regard to 
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the appointment of the Committee, 
and I think the suggestion of the hon. 
Member is a reasonable one. I will 
undertake to give in a Parliamentary 
Paper the materials which I have col- 
lected and which are very considerable. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


(4.40.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, W.) : I wish to ask whether, 
having regard to the understanding 
arrived at that the Session shall terminate 
before the end of July, an undertaking 
which I hope and believe will be 
adhered to, and also to the statement 
then made as to the Bills the Govern- 
ment intend to proceed with, the Govern- 
ment programme is complete, and that 
no further Bills will be introduced. I 
know there isa tendency in Departments 
to bring forward Bills called non-contro- 
versial, which are generally very contro- 
versial. If there is an understanding 
that no new Bills will be taken we shall 
know where we are. 


*Me. W. H. SMITH: I am glad 
that the right hon. Gentleman has 
referred to the understanding, which 
was welcomed by hon. Gentlemen 
on this side of the House, as well 
as by hon. Gentlemen opposite, for 
I believe there never was a Session 
in which more constant labour has 
been shown by Members of Parliameut 
than in this. The Government are 
not able to give the absolute engagement 
the right hon. Gentleman asks for. They 
are not able to say if a Department finds 
some defect that a Bill—simply a Depart- 
mental Bill—will not be introduced to 
remove that departmental defect. But I 
will undertake that the engagement 
which I gave some time ago shall be 
observed, and that no _ contentious 
measure shall be introduced or pressed 
upon the consideration of the House. 
But the right hon. Gentleman must be 
aware that from time to time matters are 
disclosed which ought to be remedied 
in the public interest, which are in no 
sense political in their character. But if 
measures are brought forward of that 
character which the House thinks are 
controversial they will not be pressed. 


(4.45.) Mz. H. H. FOWLER: Upon 





what day will the right hon. Gentleman 
be able to say no new Bills will be intro- 
duced? 
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*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The right hon. 
Gentleman has been in Office, and if he 
was able to say that no deficiency would 
be found out by the permanent officials 
during the next three weeks which re- 
quired to be remedied, he was more skil- 
ful thanI profess to be. But I will do 
everything I can against the Paper 
being overloaded, or the House being 
asked to undertake any work it will 
not be fair to ask it to discharge. 

Mr. KELLY: I would ask whether 
the right hon. Gentleman will not under- 
take at this period of the Session to move 
the adjournment of the House as soon 
as the Government Business is disposed 
of ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: That course is 
never adopted, and it would be rather 
harsh, if the Government got their busi- 
ness over by 12 o'clock, to deprive 
private Members of the opportunity of 
proceeding with their measures when 
they are not objected to. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): Does the 
right hon. Gentleman include the Clergy 
Discipline Bill among the non-contentious 
measures ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I made a 
statement with regard to that Bill a 
fortnight ago. That is still my position. 

~The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
Member for Mid Lothian is deeply in- 
terested in the measure, and I hope he 
will be able soon to return to the House 
in order that we may be able to proceed 
with the Bill. 

Sr G. TREVELYAN (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): Might I ask whether the 
right. hon. Gentleman thinks that the 
time has arrived when Public Business 
might be commenced at a quarter past 3 
o'clock ? 

*(4.48.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: I rather 
think that up to the present time Private 
Business has occupied more time than 
is usually allotted to it. It was con- 

- siderably after half-past 3 before the 
House got to Public Business this even- 
aing, and probably it would be for the 
convenience of the House that on and 
after Monday next Public Business 
should begin at a quarter-past 3. I 
also take the opportunity to move that 
the House do meet to-morrow at 10 
p’clock for the purpose of receiving the 
Royal Assent to the Consolidated Fund 
Lean Bill and other Bills. Itis essential 
the Royal Assent should be signified at 
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10 o’clock to-morrow morning. It will 
not be necessary, however, for hon. 
Members to attend as the Commission 
makes the House. As soon as Mr. 
Speaker has returned from the House of 
Lords, the Sitting will be suspended until 
3 o’clock. 





SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE. 
Resolved, That this House do meet to- 


morrow ‘at Ten of the clock a.m.—(Mr. 
William Henry Smith.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to,—Law 
Agents and Notaries Public (Scotland) 
Bill, changed from Law Agents (Scot- 
land) Bill, with Amendments. 


MOTION. 





METALLIFEROUS MINES (ISLE OF MAN). 


On Motion of Mr. Secretary Matthews, 
Bill to amend “The Metalliferous Mines 
Regulation Act, 1872,” in its application to the 
Isle of Man, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Secretary Matthews and Mr. Stuart Wortley. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 400.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 
(No. 345.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1. 

*(4.50.) Mr. DE LISLE (Leicester- 
shire, Mid): I rise to move the Amend- 
ment which stands in my name— 

“ And provided that in case of School Board 

schools the school rate does not amount to Is. 
in the pound on the rateable value of the school 
district.” 
The effect will be to prevent the 
new 10s. fee grant being available for 
School Board schools in districts where 
the rate is already ls. and upwards. 
When the Education Bill of 1870 was 
before this House the proposal was to 
limit the School Board rate not to Is., 
but to 1d. in the £1. Sir Massey Lopes 
moved the following proviso :— 

“Provided that the sum so paid shall not 
exceed in any one rate the amount of a penny 
in the pound on the rateable value of the area 
included in the school district.” 


That proposal was most seriously made to 
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the House, and it received the most 
hearty support of a gentleman who then 
bore the name of Mr. Vernon Harcourt 
—I presume the same gentleman as the 
right hon. Member for Derby (Sir W. 
Harcourt)—who contended that educa- 
tion was an Imperial necessity and ought 
to be an Imperial charge. Mr. Forster, 
in his reply, defended the imposition of 
ld. rate, but said the rate would in 
no case exceed 3d., although he admitted 
that the rate he was imposing was not 
altogether a just one. He said— 

“He did not complain, however, of the hon. 
Baronet making @ strong protest against a 
mode of taxation which he felt to be not 
entirely just.” 

If the mode of taxation was not entirely 
just when it was supposed it would 
never exceed 3d. in the £1, I con- 
tend that it is very far from just 
now that the rate has in many cases 
risen to ls. and above ls. Con- 
sidering that this is the first time any 
great alteration is being made in the 
Education Act, I believe I should be 
wanting in my duty to my constituents 
if I did not endeavour to induce Her 
Majesty’s Government to assent to some 
limitation being imposed upon the extra- 
vagance of the School Board schools. It is 
said if we limit the rate to 1s, the School 
Boards will conclude that that is the 
proper rate, and they will all jump 
up toitatonce. I propose, therefore, 
that if the rate reaches 1s. the School 
Board shall not have the benefit of this 
particular grant. In cases where the 
rate is lld. ora little over, the School 
Board will, if my Amendment is 
adopted, be inclined to keep it at that 
level, because they would gain nothing 
by going beyond ls. unless they went 
up tols. 4d. In my own division the 
average rate is 5d. In Loughborough, 
which contains one-third of the voting 
power of the division, the Board have been 
very economical, and the rate has been 
kept down to about 3°5d. In the town of 
Leicester the rate is already 11-5d., but 
in the suburbs of Leicester it is in one 
plac2, Aylestone, 19-2d.; in another, 
Belgrave, 14d.; at Hinchley, 13°3d.; in 
Evington, 18°5d.; in Humberstone, 
18-9 ; and at Seagrave, 12:5. Some very 
important evidence has been published 
by the Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the London School Board (Sir 
R. Temple). The concluding{sentences of 
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his Report are a good reply to those who 
say that we who oppose the raising of 
the School Board rate are hindering the 
progress of education. The hon. Mem- 
ber shows that, notwithstanding the vast 
increase in the School Board rate in 
London, so far from education having 
advanced pari passu, it has gone back. 
He says— 

“This brief review, then, shows that the 
continuous growth of expenditure is to be 
found in every brauch of the Board’s work 
without exception. This growth is out of pro- 
portion to the increase of schools and scholars. 
The number of schools and scholars increases 
slowly, but the expenditure increases faster. 
The rateable value, which affords a basis to 
the taxation for defraying this expenditure, 
increases quinyuennially in a certain ratio. 
But this ratio is exceeded by the ratio of the 
growth of the precept taxation during the 
same period. Meanwhile, the standard of in- 
struction, though fairly well sustained, is not 
rising, nor is there any countervailing advan- 
tage in return for the increased cost. I have, 
then, to submit that we are spending too much 
money, and yet are failing to make the educa- 
tional progress that we ought. But, despite alb 
drawbacks and shortcomings, I adhere to what 
has been said in my previous statements as to 
the moral good which the Board has effected, 
the enlightenment which it has diffused, and 
the organisation which it has employed for 
combatting the social difficulties in such an 
area as that of the Metropolis.” 

That being so, and the School Board 
rate having reached 11°5d., it is time by 
raising this question, first to make a pro- 
test against the extravagance of School 
Boards, and, secondly, to endeavour to 
incorporate into the Bill a provision 
which would have the effect of dis- 
couraging that extravagance. If my 
proposal were carried, the voting power of 
School Boards would not be interfered 
with. I intended to move an Instruction 
to this Committee to limit the rating 
power to ls., but that was ruled out of 
order, and there is consequently nothing 
left me but to propose my present 
Amendment. In the Report of the hon. 
Member for Evesham (Sir R. Temple), 
to which I have already alluded, allusion + 
is made to a very serious departure from 
the intentions of those who framed the 
Elementary Educaticn Act. He says— 

“Then there is a particular item to which I 
must draw attention financially, namely, this 
£3,000 for selected schools for upper standards. 
This isa new expense of an important cha- 
racter, which may grow indefinitely. It 
amounts to this: that in certain selected 


schools, the scholars of the upper standards 
belonging originally to neighbouring schools, 
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are to be gathered together, and so concen- 
trated as to receive special instraction from 
teachers devoted to them alone. It is for this 
special teaching that the extra charge of 
£8,000 is needed for this the first year of the 
arrangement. It will recur annually, and, if 
not checked, will increase, no doubt. These 
will be, of course, very superior and excellent 
classes. But the teaching afforded them will 
be nothing less than secondary or superior 
education, in the very midst of our elementary 
system. Undeniably this is grafting secon- 
dary instruction on to our Board school system 
at the charge of the rates. Financially, I 
submit that this is beyond the intention of the 
law, but the Board and the ratepayers will 
judge. I, for one, should welcome the affording 
of this secondary or superior education, but I 
submit that it ought to be at the cost of those 
who benefit thereby and not at the cost of the 
ratepayers. Now that fees are to be abolished 
by the new legislation, there can be nothing 
paid by those benefited, and if this secondary 
education is to be allowed then the rates must 
inevitably bear the cost.” 

Although the education given in these 
schools is very good, it is not of the kind 
which the public ought to be called upon 
to pay for. I have here a letter from a 
working man pointing out the great 
grievance under which he suffers. He 
is the owner of a small house in the 
district of Hammersmith, and it is upon 
him and persons of his class that the 
burden of these rates falls so heavily. 
I believe if we were to put a limit to 
the extravagance of School Boards we 
should, to some extent, recoup the Trea- 
sury for its generosity in extending the 
limits of age ftom 5 and 14 to 3 and 15. 
I was amongst those who heartily sup- 
ported that extension. I am always 
prepared to promote the cause of educa- 
tion, provided religious liberty is not 
interfered with. In the Report of the 
Commission on Education it is specially 
pointed out that the voluntary schools 
are in danger of being thrust out of 
existence through the competition of the 
Board schools with the unlimited re- 
sources at their command. In the 
interests of the elementary denomina- 
‘ional schools I also recommend the 
Amendment to the Committee. The 
average cost of educating a child in 
a Christian school of whatever de- 
nomination is considerably less than 
the average cost of educating a non- 
descript child in a Board school. The 
cost of educating children in Roman 
Catholic schools is less by 8s. per 
head. At present Board schools have 
tremendous pecuniary advantages, al- 

Mr. De Lisle 
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though they are really as denominational 
or sectarian as any voluntary schools, for 
I suppose that at Board schools people 
favour at least theistic conceptions of a 
kind which Voltaire might have approved. 
The fact that children are educated at 
voluntary schools at a less cost than at 
Board schools constitutes good ground 
for giving relief to the former. Many 
of my constituents, I may observe, are 
bitterly disappointed by the proposals of 
the Government respecting voluntary 
schools, and consider that they have 
been betrayed on this question of educa- 
tion. There are a good many Conserva- 
tives in the country who believed that 
when the education question was re- 
opened that at least the 17s. 6d. limit 
would have been dealt with and the 
voluntary schools put upon terms of 
equality with the Board schools. I dare- 
say, however, there are reasons why that 
is impossible at present ; and as long as 
Home Rule is in the atmosphere, we 
must be prepared to put up with a good 
deal. As to the effect of my Amend- 
ment, I do not believe that it will be 
thought a grievance in any part of the 
country, while it certainly will afford 
considerable relief to thoss who not 
only pay the school rate but also 
support voluntary schools. There are, 
I believe, 11,900 schools belonging 
to the Church of England, 551 to 
the Wesleyans, 946 to the Roman 
Catholics, and only 4,714 Board schools. 
The Amendment if carried would only 
affect the few School Boards whose ex- 
travagance has led to the imposition of 
a ls. rate. Of course, if the rate- 
payers do not mind paying a high rate 
they can still keep these Boards in 
power, but I think the adoption of this 
Amendment by the House would con- 
stitute a warning to School Boards 
against extravagant expenditure, and be 
a reminder that our present educational 
system was accepted in the belief that 
the rate would in no instance exceed 3d. 
If the Amendment does not meet with 
that amount of support which I hope 
hon. Members will give to it I will not 
press it toa Division. Under any cir- 
cumstances, I hope the Debate upon # 
will be finished before the dinner hour. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 15, at end, to insert ‘ and 
provided that in case of board schools, the 
school rate does not amount to one shilling in 
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the pound on the rateable value of the school 
district.” —(Mr. De Lisle.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*(5.12.) Tae VICE PRESIDENT or 
tHE COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyxs, Kent, 
Dartford): I certainly hope that this 
discussion will not last until the dinner 
hour. My hon. Friend has referred 
to many matters, and among other 
things he has told us that the 
Government have more or less offended 
their friends in the country by bringing 
in this Bill. We are, as he knows, 
proposing to give a fee grant of 
10s. per head, and it may be interesting 
to the hon. Member to know that in the 
county which he represents the average 
attendance fee is 9s. 8d. per child. But 
the more important matter is whether 
we as practical men should attempt to 
engraft upon the Bill now before the 
Committee such a proposal as that made 
by my hon. Friend. I am well aware 
that inmany quarters much apprehension 
has been caused by the gradual increase 
of the School Board rate. It is true 
that the rate has grown and grown, but 
under what circumstances? Under a 
representative system, and a system of 


triennial School Board elections. There- | 


fore, if the ratepayers are anywhere 
aggrieved by the expenditure of a 
School Board they have the remedy in 
their own hands. I am often asked why 
the rate is so high in the Metropolis. 
The reason may be that there are 
thousands and thousands of ratepayers 
in London who will not take the trouble 
to cross the street in order to record 
their votes at elections. As long as 
that apathy continues the public can 
scarcely complain with justice. We 
cannot, therefore, accept this Amend- 
ment, 


Question put, and negatived. 


(5.15.) Mr.T. ELLIS (Merionethshire): 
I beg to move, after “ 1876,” in line 23, to 
insert “so much only of.” The section 
as it stands upsets the 17s. 6d. limit in 
two respects. In the first place, it 
provides that the money payable under 
the Bill shall in future be counted as 
money coming from local sources, and 
it modifies it in a still larger sense with 
regard to schools having a fee grant 
which will exceed the fees accruing to 
the school in the course of last year. I 
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think that the proposal contained in the 
Bill is a reactionary and retrograde pro- 
posal. The principle of the Act of 1870 
was that Parliament should make a 
grant from the Imperial Exchequer for 
the purpose of public education equal to 
the amount raised in the localities for 
the same purpose. That is a thoroughly 
sound principle, because it brings a 
stimulus ‘to bear upon persons in the 
localities to contribute and to do every- 
thing in their power to make education 
efficient. But that principle was modi- 
fied by the Act of 1876, with consider- 
able loss to a large number of the 
working classes and to the Imperial 
Exchequer. Under the Act of 1870 
Local Authorities,whether School Boards 
or managers, had undoubtedly to make 
great exertion to comply with the condi- 
tions laid down by the Act. But under the 
Act of 1876 it was not necessary to meet 
the Parliamentary grant with local contri- 
butions until that grant exceeded 17s. 6d. 
That provision in the Act of 1876 has 
had a prejudicial effect. In 1876 
the amount received as local income in 
voluntary schools was £1 1s. ld.; in 
1889 it had fallen to 19s. 8d. In 1876 
the voluntary subscriptions were 9s. 6d. 
per child in average attendance ; in 1889 
they had fallen to 6s. 11d.;and whilethere 
has been a considerable decrease in sub- 
scriptions, the increase in the fees has 
been most marked, especially in these 
districts where there is no School Board. 
In the interests not only of the voluntary 
schools, butof education generally, it isde- 
sirable that the income from the localities 
should be kept as high as possible. The 
noble Lord the Member for Rossendale 
said that the result of relaxing the old 
limit of the Act of 1870 would be to 
tarn the voluntary schools practically 
into denominational and _ sectarian 
schools supported almost entirely by the 
State. Not only have subscriptions de- 
creased under the Act of 1876, but en- 
dowments are made to come in aid of 
local subscriptions, and grants made by 
the Science and Art Department for 
drawing have been reckoned as money 
coming from local sources. That is bad 
enough, but now we have a proposal 
that every farthing paid by the Imperial 
Exchequer is for the future to be 
regarded as coming from local sources, 
If the Imperial grant is made greater, 
we ought to exact greater local effort. It 
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is unfair by a side wind to upset the 
limit laid down by the Act of 1876. In 
a large number of schools there are no 
voluntary subscriptions whatever, and 
in 40 per cent. of them the subscriptions 
amount only to 2s. 6d. perchild in aver- 
age attendance. The effect of passing 
this section as it stands will be to reduce 
the amount of subscriptions to a much 
lower point than they now stand at. I 
have no special animus against voluntary 
schools, but I think experience has 
proved that it is wise to adhere as closely 
as possible to the principle of the Acts of 
1870 and 1876. There are two School 
Boardsin Merionethshire which will make 
of this fee grant a very large profit; 
one will receive-over £1,000, the other 
about £600 over and above the fees it 
now receives. What is true of these 
School Boards will be true of several 
schools all over the country. If the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were present 
I would appeal to him as guardian of the 
Public Purse to make it incumbent upon 
Board schools and managers of voluntary 
schools to make some efforts to meet the 
large and generous grants made to them 
out of the national Exchequer. With 
that view I beg to move the Amendment, 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
23, after “1876,” to insert the words 
“so much only of.”—(Mr. Thomas 
Ellis.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


(5.30.) Mr. A. DYKE ACLAND 
York, W.R., Rotherham): I think the 
Vice President and his Department must 
have had some searchings of heart upon 
this subject. We have been told that 
the 17s. 6d. limit would not be dis- 
turbed by thisclause. You are disturbing 
it in the most serious way. Prebendary 
Row, one of the most distinguished 
authorities on this subject, has said— 
“One of its great advantages is that indi- 
rectly the 17s. 6d. limit will be abolished for 
rural schools of the class I am interested in.” 
I regard that result as hardly fair, and it 
certainly would have been more satis- 
factory had this question been left alone. 
If you are indirectly abolishing the limit, 
you are doing an unreasonable thing. 
I know what is going to be said—that 
you are going to help districts which 
charge low fees. But in rural districts 
do not want to see the voluntary 
Mr, T. Ellis 
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contributions reduced in any way what- 


ever. I think we have done a great 
deal too much in that way. Another 
important point is, are you justified in 
this extraordinary process or arrange- 
nent, which says that the local resources 
must be brought up to at least 17s. 6d. in 
order to meet the Parliamentary grant? 
You are shovelling out a mass of money 
from the Treasury, and you are going to 
give the managers of voluntary schools a 
grant which for present purposes you 
will describe as “local resources.” You 
are going to plank down a Parliamentary 
grant, changing its name to local re- 
sources,and thus you will enable the Local 
Authorities to make up the sum of 
17s. 6d. I think this proposal to abolish 
indirectly the 17s. 6d. limit is an unfair 
one. 

*(5.34.) Sir W. HART DYKE: The 
hon. Member who introduced this Amend- 
ment denounced this proposal in this last 
sub-section as reactionary and retro- 
grade. Now, my challenge to the hon. 
Member is, that it is not reactionary if 
the Education Department does its duty 
in regard to this extra sum which has 
been devised. I hope and trust that 
these proposals will be far more educa- 
tional in their character than hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite seem to suppose. It will 
be absolutely impossible for the Depart- 
ment to deal exceptionally with any 
school ; it must secure absolute efficiency 
in these schools. The principle in 
which we have proceeded is that there 
should be some uniform fee grant to be 
applied to all schools—Board or volun- 
tary, otherwise we would not have been 
able to get our proposals through the 
House. It isan incident of our proposal 
that in certain circumstances the 17s. 6d. 
imit is varied, but I deny that we 
are making the alteration by a side 
wind. Far from its being a retrograde 
it is a distinctly educational movement. 
It is urged that it would be an evil 
thing if certain of the subscribers were 
to put the balance in their pockets in- 
stead of spending it on education. But 
it is perfectly certain that if managers do 
that the efficiency of the school would 
not be maintained, the school would 
remain in its present position, and the 
17s. 6d. limit could not be exceeded. 
Under all the circumstances, Her 
Majesty’s Governmentfeel bound to main- 
tain this sub-section as it stands, and I 
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would urge upon hon. Members opposite 
that after all, if a grievance arises, it can 
only be in the direction of educational 
effort, and where the managers 
spend the extra money on increasing the 
efficiency of their schools. 

(5.39.) Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
Brightside): The right hon. Gentleman 
says that this is really an educational 
Amendment, by which the extra fees 
shall be counted as local subscriptions. 
That is assuming that all the schools 
to which this applies are already in- 
efficient. But the majority of these 
schools are not inefficient, and had 
anyone on this side of the House 
suggested that they were, no one 
would have repudiated it more 
vigorously than the right hon. Gentle- 
man. One friend of mine said he could 
not make his schools any better, and he 
would have to spend the money on books 
for the children, The right hon. Gentle- 
man does not realise what is going to hap- 
pen; he does not know the extent of the 
wastefulness and extravagance of his 
proposal. I feel sure that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, were he here, 
would know. In hundreds of rural dis- 
tricts this will practicaily do away with 
the necessity of voluntary subscriptions. 
The right hon. Gentleman shakes his 
head. Take the Isle of Anglesey as an 
illustration. There are there two small 
parishes contiguous, with a population of 
259, and each with a school at no great 
distance one from the other, and with 
fees amounting to 4s. 6d. or 5s. The 
10s. grant would leave 6d. or 8d. per 
head required to maintain the schools. 
Why were these schools not amalga- 
mated? The reason given in the evi- 
dence before the Royal Commission 
was, because to have done so would 
have been to lose the extra grant. 
Last year another £10 was given 
to each of these small schools, making 
£20 each which they receive. When 
this fee grant is paid, the amount 
paid by the State to these schools will be 
£2 2s. for every child. That will be 
done in hundreds and thousands of in- 
stances, wherever there are small schools, 
and you are doing away practically, in 
these cases, with the necessity for volun- 
tary subscriptions. An article, written by 
one of the most able men in England, ap- 
pears in the Contemporary Review, and it 
shows that in Somersetshire a number 
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of schools already receiving £1 11s. per 
child will have an additional 10s., making 
£2 1s. per child. The right hon. Gen- 
tlemen (Mr. W. H. Smith) was in this 
House when the raising of the limit to 
17s. 6d. was so strongly contested, and 
noone wasmore urgent against it than 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. 
Forster declared that the raising of the 
limit from 15s. to 17s. 6d. was a breach 
of the compromise made in 1870, and 
held himself at liberty, therefore, to take 
a newline. I believe the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer before he is two or three 
years older will find that this money is 
being wasted, and not spent in promoting 
the efficiency of education ; he will see, 
by reason of the laxity of some of the 
provisions of the last Code, and by the 
laxity of the Department’s administration, 
wastefulness and extravagance in the 
application of this money. 

*(5.45.) Tae FIRST LORD or tue 
TREASURY (Mr. W. H. Smrru, Strand, 
Westminster): Sir, the right hon. Gentle- 
man is usually fair in his remarks, but he 
seems, in the remarks he made about the 
Isle of Anglesey, to have forgotten that 
8d. per head would only be required 
in aid of the 10s. in order to carry on the 
schools. ; 

Mr. MUNDELLA : In addition to the 
10s. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: What chance is 
there of the 17s. 6d. limit being ex- 
ceeded, seeing that the difference is to 
be met by local resources ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : Of course, in the 
Isle of Anglesey it will simply abolish 
voluntary subscriptions altogether. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: It will not 
abolish voluntary subscriptions alto- 
gether, but in cases where the subscrip- 
tions are 10s., 12s., or 14s., they will 
come down to a lower amount. I have 
taken the right hon. Gentleman’s own 
example of the operation of this sub- 
section to show how utterly impossible it 
is that it can have the injurious con- 
sequences anticipated. When the right 
hon. Gentleman referred to the recent 
additional grant, Ido not think he had 
in his mind the Code, which provides 
that where there is yp elementary school 
within a certain distance of a population, 
the Department may make a special 
grant in addition to the ordinary grants, 
amounting, if the said population exceeds 
200, to £10; and if it does not exceed 
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200, to £15. If the Department does 
its duty it has constant power of revision 
which would result in the withdrawal of 
the special grants if they were found to 
be no longer necessary. The proposal 
comes to this: In the districts where 
the fees have been exceptionally low—in 
sympathy with poor parents, and in order 
to get the children to school, subscribers 
having put their hands in their pockets— 
it is felt that such towns or districts 
should not be penalised for their past 
efforts in the cause of education by 
putting them under exceptional dis- 
advantages, as compared with those 
places where the school fees for the 
parents have been maintained nearly 
level with the cost of the school. If the 
Educational Department does its duty— 
and it is a department which has 
never, and I hope never will, be filled by 
political influence, and may be con- 
fidently expected to do its duty in the 
future as in the past—no part of this 
10s. grant will go back to the pockets of 
subscribers, save where exceptional sacri- 
fices have been made. This proposal, 
after all, will donothing more than con- 
tribute to the efficiency of education. 
We believe the provision to be fair and 
reasonable, but if you begin to take 
individual instances, then you will make 
any Bill of this kind impossible. If we 
give the fee grant all round, it will 
not in our judgment, endanger the 
Exchequer, so far as any wasteful expen- 
diture is concerned, and it will greatly 
increase the efficiency of education in 
elementary schools. 

Cotonen NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
think this Amendment will seriously 
injure the voluntary schools in very poor 
districts. Low fees, and no fees, have 
often been charged, in order to get the 
children to school. In this country 
a very large number of Roman Catholic 
schools are in that position, and if this 
Amendment were passed a very consider- 
able sum of money would be taken away 
from several of the Roman Catholic 
schools. The money to be given under 
this Bill is to be reckoned as bond fide 
school pence, and if you tamper with 
that principle, you wall destroy the poor 
schools in Ireland. 

*(6.0.) Mr. SUMMERS (Hudders- 
field): Reference has been made to the 
grant to schools for small populations. If 
thes right hon. Gentleman will read 
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Article 107 of the Code he will see these — 
grants are excluded from the calculation 
altogether. 

*Sir W. HART DYKE assented. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Dves the right 
hon. Gentleman question the accuracy of 
my statement that these schools will 
receive more than £2 per child? 

*Sir W. HART DYKE: The Depart- 
ment has the power, looking to all the 
circumstances, to withdraw the grants 
under Articles 104 and 105 of the Code. 

*Mr. SUMMERS: There is another 
point I wish to draw attention to. Sup- 
pose a case where the fees are now 7s. 
and the subscriptions 12s. As the law 
now stands, that school will be able to 
receive a grant of 7s., plus 12s., that is, 
19s. What are you now proposing ? You 
propose to substitute for this 7s. a 10s. 
fee grant, so that when this Bill becomes 
law the school will be able to receive a 
grant of 10s., plus 12s., or 22s., instead 
of 19s. The school will get 3s. extra by 
the substitution of the 10s. fee grant for 
the 7s. now provided by way of fees, and 
it will get another 3s. under the present 
sub-section. In other words, it will 
receive payment of the money twice 
over. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: For results. 

*(6.2.) Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) : 
The framer of this Amendment appears 
to have had no regard whatever for the 
growth of the schools. The growth of 
schools in our- manufacturing districts 
will largely increase, while this provi- 
sion makes the previous fee a fixed charge 
That, I think, is in itself a grave objec- 
tion to this proviso. Having desired for 
a long time that there should be some 
modification of the 17s. 6d. limit, I 
cannot at all regret the proposal which 
will in some degree modify the severity 
of that condition. I was somewhat 
surprised to hear the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Sheffield speak 
of schools as being thoroughly efficient. 
I thought his view was that perfect 
efficiency could not exist in a school, 
that no school in this or any other 
country could be so perfect that no 
improvement could take place. I think 
that any pressure- which will increase 
the efficiency of a school is wholesome. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: “Thoroughly 
efficient ” is well understood in the De- 
partment. When a school is thoroughly 
efficient you cannot ask more. 
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*Mr. F. S. POWELL: It may be 
efficient within the requirements of the 
Department, but it still may be capable 
of improvement. 


*(6.5.) Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, S.E., 
Eccles): If we wish to increase the 
amount schools may earn why should 
we not do it fairly for all? Why should 
we do it in the most extraordinary and 
exceptional way suggested? Take the 
case of a place like Birmingham, which 
cannot be regarded as a poor place. The 
amount of school pence there is 5s. 63d. 
a head. The Government propose to 
give the schools there 4s. 6d. per child 
more, and then, under the guise of a 
clause intended to limit the Imperial 
Grant to the amount*of the local re- 
sources, they say the Birmingham 
schools shall have the right to earn 
4s. 6d. more than other schools. What 
possible justification is there for such a 
proposal? Under no system of reason- 
ing that the Government can adopt can 
they make out that the increase of 4s. 
6d. is a reason why they should increase 
the power of the Birmingham schools 
to earn a larger grant than the 
eshools in the North of England. 
If the Government persist in this matter, 
I hope they will favour the House with 
an estimate of what the additional cost 
to the Imperial Treasury will be. Yester- 
day they refused to grant £3,000 in 
respect of evening schools, and now 
they are propounding a scheme for 
spending an indefinable amount. 


Mr. J. BRYN ROBERTS (Car- 
narvonshire, Hifion): The First Lord 
of the Treasury admits that a larger 
grant may be obtained from the Imperial 
Treasury under this new process, but 
says it will be only as result of merit. 
Take the case put by the hon. Member 
for Huddersfield—the case where the 
subscriptions amount to 12s. and the 
fees to 7s. There is a total local con- 
tribution of 19s. Under the present 
Code if the school earns 22s. it is not 
allowed to get 22s., but only 19s, because 
the locality has only contributed 19s. 
The objection now taken is that the 19s., 
without any real increase in the local 
contributions, is converted: into 22s. 
The 12s. local contribution remains 
exactly the same, but the 7s. fee is con- 
verted—nominally and fictitiously con- 
verted—into 10s. 
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(Birmingham, 8.): I do not know whe- 
ther the hon. Member attaches im- 
portance to the figures relating to Bir- 
mingham which he has cited, but those 
figures do not happen to be accurate. The 
figuresthe hon.Gentleman quoted,namely, 
5s. 63d. per child, are the figures of the 
Board schools in Birmingham. The fees 
in the voluntary schools of Birmingham 
amount to 9s. 93d. per head. As I 
understand the hon. Member’s argu- 
ment, the hon. Gentleman has some fear 
lest there should go into the hands of 
the subscribers to the voluntary schools, 
through a process which has _ been 
elaborately explained, some of the funds 
to be given under the Bill. It must be 
admitted that it has been shown that the 
new system may, under certain circum- 
stances and in certain cases, be liable to 
considerable abuse ; but, as I take it, it 
is the office of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to preventabuse. [Opposition cries 
of “No!”] Additional supervision exer- 
cised on behalf ofthe Department, and the 
claim which the Department can make to 
have additional efficiency in the schools, 


will prevent abuse taking place. No | 


doubt the Bill wili throw a great deal of 
additional responsibility upon the Edu- 
cation Department. All those places 
which have hitherto been accepted by 
the Department for inefficiency—namely, 
poverty and the like—will be sweptaway, 
and it will be the duty of the Depart- 
ment to see that efficiency is thoroughly 
maintained in accordance with the re- 
sources which the schools have at their 
disposal. Under the circumstances, it 
seems to me we may safely trust the 
Department to prevent the abuses which 
have been so carefully explained to the 
Committee. 

*Mr. ROBY: When I made my 
former remarks I had not the volun- 
tary subscribers in mind. I pointed out 
that the Board schools in Birmingham 
receive now in school pence 5s. 63d. per 
child. The Government now propose to 
give them 4s. 6d. per child more, and 
in virtue of that 4s. 6d. more, the 
Birmingham schools will have the right 
to earn from the Imperial Treasury 
4s. 6d. more than other schools which 
are not so situated. The 4s. 6d. is given 
freely, and it may be used well; but why 
should it enable Birmingham to get 
another 4s. 6d.? Birmingham will 
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practically get 9s. In Manchester 
we shall not get 9s., but have to pay a 
good deal more. I think the proposal is 
utterly indefensible and unreasonable. 


*(6.15.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: Birming- 
ham has charged a low fee, and 
Manchester has charged a high fee. Is 
it contended that Birmingham is not to 
have the advantage of the 10s. grant in 
regard to the 17s. 6d. limit because it 
has paid out of the pockets of its rate- 
payers the difference between 4s. 6d. 
and 10s., or, as in the case of Manchester, 
14s.? It would be most unfair to Bir- 
mingbam to deprive it of the advantage 
of the difference between the 4s. 6d. and 
10s. If Birmingham has made great 
sacrifices in the past, it ought not in 
consequence to be penalised in the 
future. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I will not go into the 
question as between Birmingham and 
Manchester, although I entirely agree 
with my hon. Friend the Member for 
Eccles as to the discrepancy. I rise to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether the Government have made any 
calculation as to the amount which this 
matter will involve. At present the 
grant is in round figures £3,250,000, 
and that represents an average grant of 
17s. 8d. If you are going to add 4s. to 
that grant—{ Cries of “ No !”|—well, I do 
not say you are, but I want the Com- 
mittee to realise that to add something 
like 4s. to the grant would be an 
addition of something like £800,000. 
If you add ls. to the grant, there will 
be a considerable addition. If the Vice 
President of the Council will give us 
some stronger assurance than he has 
hitherto given us on this point, he will 
remove some of the regret we shall feel 
in being beaten in the forthcoming 
Division. I think we have a right to 
ask that if there is a surplus it shall be 
spent in improving the efficiency of the 
school. 


*Sir W. HART DYKE: The Depart- 
ment has not the date for any accurate 
estimate with regard to the effect of 
this proposal, nor do I think there 
is much in the past to judge by. 
The deductions have up to this date not 
amounted to more than £36,000, but I 
think the cost of the proposal will not 
amount to anything like that sum. 

Mr. Roby 
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Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I think 
it will be found that this clause means a 
great deal more than an expenditure of 
£36,000. Certainly some means should 
be taken to increase the efficiency of the 
schools. 

(6.22.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 115; Noes 218.—(Div. List, No. 
318.) 


(6.39.) Mr. T. ELLIS:*I am sure 
the right hon. Gentleman will be willing 
to adopt the Amendment I have now to 
propose. I do not think much argu- 
ment is required to establish my point 
that there is no Department from which 
we ought to have fuller statistics than 
the Education Department, and yet 
the information we do get is really not 
nearly so full as that we get in relation 
to other Departments, and which is not 
so interesting to Members of the House 
and the great mass of the people. Taking 
up my Parliamentary Papers recently, I 
found among them the most exhaustive 
information in reference to police ex- 
penditure ; the fuilest information about 
the cost of police clothing in every 
county and borough, for instance. Now, it 
seems to me that when weare making this 
large grant of £2,000,000, and coupling 
with it certain conditions as to the 
amount to be contributed by local effort, 
we may expect that full accounts should 
be rendered to Parliament. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, after line 25, to add :—“(4) The 
Education Department shall report annually to 
Parliament the amount of fee grant paid to 
each school during the year, and the amount of 
rates raised or voluntary subscriptions con- 
tributed towards the expense of suci: school.” — 
(Mr. T. Ellis.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Sir W. HART DYKE: I hope the 
hon. Member will not think it necessary 
to press this. The annual Report now 
gives very full information, and such 
an addition as this will add very consider- 
ably to expense, labour, and delay. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I think my 
hon. Friend would be justified in 
pressing this. I should have thought 
the right hon. Gentleman would have at 
once agreed to give these details. The 
Department have the information, and I 
think there would be no difficulty in 
giving these particulars. In relation to 
this large grant I think we ought to 
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demand this, and I think if the right 
hon. Gentleman consults the heads of the 
Department he will find there will be no 
difficulty. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: There would 
be no difficulty in including this 
if it is as easy to do so as the right hon. 
Gentleman imagines, but I think at any 
rate it should he left to the Department 
and not imposed by statutory obligation. 
It may have the result of delaying the 
Report, the production of which is de- 
sired as early as possible. There would 
be no difficulty in furnishing the in- 
formation from time to time in the 
form of a Return, but Ido not think it 
is desirable to make it a statutory obliga- 
tion. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I recognise the 
desire of the right hon. Gentleman 
to meet our wishes, but I can assure 
him that the accounts being regularly 
made up there would be no difficulty 
or delay about it. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: If that is so, then 
the Department will be ready to give it 
in the form of a Return. 

Mr. A. DYKE ACLAND: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman accept the 
Amendment substituting the word 
“may” for “shall,” making it a direc- 
tion to the Department? It will really 
be only bringing our _ educational 
statistics up to the level of those sup- 
plied in other countries. If we can 
have the information in a Return there 
cannot be much difficulty in including 
it in the Report. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: To use the 
word “may” will not carry the 
matter beyond where it is now. We 
may do it now. But I do not think 
we are justified in declaring it shall be 
done. 

Mr. T. ELLIS: I urge this, because 
it is often very difficult to obtain 
required information if we do not happen 
to have moved for a Return. From 
time to time separate Returns are 
moved for and prove very useful. 
For instance, there is the Return 
granted on the Motion of my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Mundella) which has 
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“may” as indicating that the House 
expects the information. 

*Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.): 
I think there should be no difficulty 
in giving this information, but I do not 
see the advantage of inserting the word 
“may.” We may be satisfied, I think, 
with the promise of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. I am sure he will give an 
undertaking that it shali, if possible, be 
included in the Annual Report, and so 
individual Members will be released 
from the necessity of moving for it as 
a Return. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I will cer- 
tainly endeavour to give the informa- 
tion desired. I will not give a definite 
pledge; but certainly the endeavour 
shall be made. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I am sure 
the Vice President will see that it 
will be far more convenient and very 
little extra expense to include this in 
the Report ; it is simply the addition of 
another column. 

*Sir W. HART DYKE: But there 
is a difference in inserting this as 
a direction in the Bill. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question proposed, “That the Clause, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


(6.45.) Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON 
(Tower Hamlets, Poplar): I should like 
to ask the Vice President a question in 
relation to the decision we arrived at the 
other night—the assent of the Govern- 
ment to the proposition that the grant 
of 10s. shall extend to children between 
the ages of three and five. The accept- 
ance of the proposal by the Government 
was rather sprung upon the Committee, 
and there was no discussion at the time. 
The fees for infants are at present gene- 
rally very much less than the fees paid 
for older children. The average fee igs 
about 2d. a week. By granting 10s. in 
respect of infants I calculate that 
£60,000 will go as an additional subsidy 
to the Board and voluntary schools, and 
that £40,000 out of the £60,000 will go to 
the latter. I wish to know whether the 


been of extraordinary valué during the | Vice President of the Council will con- 
discussions upon this Bill. I desire sider the advisability of reducing the 
that instead of increasing the bulk | grant from 10s. to 7s. or 7s. 6d. Ido 
and number of Returns we should have not think that we ought to vote away 
the information included in the Report recklessly so large a sum as £60,000. 
by the simple addition of a column. I The educational needs of the infants may 
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be met by a smaller sum than is neces- 
sary for the older children. 

*(6.48.) Sm L. PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 
S.): Before we leave this clause there is 
a point upon which it would be well to 
have information. I think my right hon. 
Friend will find, if ne looks into the 
operation of Section 3 of the clause we 
are now about to pass, that it will 
land us in much greater expenditure 
than he seems to anticipate. It will be 
observed that while the limit in 
Manchester and other places in the 
North will be 17s. 6d., Birmingham will 
be 22s., Bristol 21s., London 20s. 2d., and 
so on with other towns, and in some 
cases I think there will be surprise 
at the expenditure that will result. I 
trust that before the Report stage a 
reliable estimate will be prepared show- 
ing what will be the exact effect of this 
clause upon the taxation of the country. 
The country ought to have the informa- 
tion with as little delay as possible. 

*Sm W. HART DYKE: Yes, I 
think it is due to hon. Members that 
they should have this information. The 
matter is being gone into thoroughly, 
and I engage before the Report stage is 
taken to see whether an estimate 
can be given. The point raised as to 
infants’ fees shall also receive care- 
ful consideration. There was no 
indication the other night of a desire 
that the grant in respect to infants 
should be varied, and I am afraid 
if I had suggested it at the time that 
suggestion would have met with strong 
opposition. 

(6.50.) Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I 
hope we shall be very careful about 
reducing the infants’ grant. There isa 
difficulty now about obtaining skilled 
teachers for children under five. As to 
the additional grants to voluntary 
schools, I have now thrown away all 
scruples on the subject. We are 
engaged in demolishing the voluntary 
system, and may as well carry the 
demolition as far as possible. I 
shall offer no further opposition to 
grants to these schools, being certain 
that when a rational Government come 
into power they will take care that in- 
stitutions altogether supported by public 
money shall also be subjected to public 
control. 

*Mr. G. W. BALFOUR (Leeds, 
Central) : I sincerely trust the Govern- 
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ment will not yield to the suggestion of 
the hon. Member for Poplar with refer- 
ence to the infant fee grant. The aver- 
age of 10s. was arrived at by taking the 
fees charged for all children. This 
figure is too low, as I have already 
taken occasion to point out; but if the 
children under five are exempted from 
the calculation the proposed fee grant 
will be still more unfair than it is now. 

*Mr. ROBY: Do I understand that 
under the clause there will be dif- 
ferent limits in different parts of the 
country? In the North of England 
there will be a 17s. 6d. limit, while in 
Birmingham there will be a 22s. limit, 
in Bristol a 21s. limit, and in London a 
20s. 2d. limit. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I really 
think it will be perfectly possible for 
Manchester or Liverpool or any other 
town to earn quite as much as Birming- 
ham. 

(6.52.) Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Bir- 
mingham, Bordesley): If there is any 
difficulty on the point, towns have only 
to raise the School Rate as Birmingham 
has done, and then they will earn an 
equal amount. What some hon. Mem- 
bers apparently want is to get money 
from the State with the object of 
sparing the ratepayers. But I rose 
simply to make an appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman not to consent to 
the suggestion to entertain a lower 
grant in respect to infants. The grant 
is to cover the average on all grades, 
and it is desirable that the education of 
infants should be conducted on the best 
plan, and the most recent improvements 
in the Kindergarten system should be 
carried out; but it is an expensive 
system. We do not want the infant 
schools simply converted into nurseries, 
and money is well spent in laying the 
groundwork for the future teaching the 
children will receive, and the subsequent 
teaching becomes of double value 
from the early training. I hope, there- 
fore, there will be no thought of 
reducing the amount of the fee 
grant. 3 

*Cotonen BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 
S.W., Ince): I trust the Government 
will not agree to the suggestion. The 
greatest effort will have to be made 
to meet the change, and it is represented 
to me by those interested in education 
in my constituency that the amount of 
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the fee grant will fall short of the 
amount raised by fees by about 3s, 1d. 
per scholar, and the fee grant is met by 
the grant from the Education Depart- 
ment. Large sums, therefore, will have 
to be provided from somewhere. 

*(6.55.) Mr. WOODALL (Hanley): 
Speaking from considerable experience 
in reference to School Boards, I can 
say that there will be no hesitation in 
asking for an additional 1d. in the £1 
from the ratepayers. But I think that 
under the clause as it stands, districts 
where the school fees are now high in 
fees will be penalised as compared with 
other districts where the schools have 
been conducted on a low-fee system. In 
some districts ratepayers will have to pay 
daother ld. in the £1 to carry out the 
Act, while another district, where a 
different education is being provided, 
will be privileged in the competition, and 
make a profit out of the transaction, as 
the result of the policy hitherto pursued. 
I am perfectly satisfied that when they 
have fully realised the situation the 
Education Department will recognise 
the obvious unfairness of the arrange- 
ment, and will guard against the danger 
which has been indicated by the hon. 
Member for Eccles. 

(6.59.) Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Brad- 
ford, W.): At the present time there 
are 11,766 voluntary schools without 
subscriptions, and yet have all the 
denominational advantages, and the 
number under the operation of the 
clause the number will probably be 
doubled. The condition of things to 
which we are coming is, that we shall 
be handing over to certain high-minded 
gentlemen interested in religion or with 
other pretensions, State Subventions for 
the carrying on of public educational 
institutions, in the management of which 
the public will have no control. These 
are institutions in which the people of 
this land are more interested than in 
almost any other institutions. I want 
to know where the system is to end. 
‘ At this moment, as we have heard, there 
are about 40 per cent. of denominational 
schools where the subscriptions are only 
2s. 6d. That amount will be increased, 
and I only want to point out to the 
country a fact pregnant with meaning, 
namely, the mischief that will be in- 
volved in handing over half the ele- 
mentary education system of this 
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country to persons who have no manner 
of claim to the exclusive control of that 
system. I have no hope of any modifi- 
cation in the Bill in the direction I 
desire, but I make this statement to 
reserve the right at a future time of in- 
sisting upon a more complete system of 
control by the taxpayers over the 
elementary educational system of the 
country. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 2. 

*(7.5.) Mr. CHANNING (Northamp- 
ton, E.): The Amendment I now beg to 
move must be taken in connection with 
two other Amendments that stand in my 
name, namely, in line 9, to leave out 
“except as by this Act provided,” and 
then to leave out Sub-section 2. The 
object of the Amendment, which I at 
once admit is of a sweeping character, is 
to provide that where schools do come 
under this Act and wish to make them- 
selves free they shall be really free from 
top to bottom, and permanently so, I 
do not intend to deal with the Amend- 
ment at any length, but I wish to say 
that the essential principle of the Liberal 
creed upon free education is bound up 
in this Amendment. We are deter- 
mined not to go in for a free educa- 
tion which shall permit the charging of 
a fee in schools which receive the fee 
grant. The Liberal Party go in for the 
genuine article, absolutely free educa- 
tion, which I believe the people of this 
country demand. It will be said that this 
Amendment will affect the high-fee de- 
nominational schools in the North of Eng- 
land. That consideration does not weigh 
with me. I shall be exceedingly glad if 
the result of accepting the Amendment 
would be to stimulate the subscribers to 
liigh-fee schools in the North of England 
to come up to the standard of subscribers 
in other parts of the country, such as the 
County of Somerset, to which reference 
has been made, and to make them put 
down their cash if they wish to retain the 
control of the schools. I trust, however, 
that these schools will be absorbed into 
the organisation of the School Board 
system, and then practically there will 
be no limit to the funds for education, 
as they will be supplemented out of the 
rates. I have put down the Amend- 
ment, because I have said every time 
I have addressed my constituents that 
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what the Liberal Party was going for 
was genuine free education, and not one 
of a stunted and limited nature. 


Elementary 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
1, to leave out from the word “ grant,” 
to the word “no,” in line 9.—(Mr. 
Channing.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
* Where the’ stand part of the Clause.” 


*(7.10.) Sm G. TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton): I am afraid that the 
most sanguine controversialist could not 
possibly hope that the Government 
would accept this Amendment, ror did I 
put it down on the Paperinany such hope, 
but I think that at this point it is most im- 
portant to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the extremely peculiar working 
of the Bill, and to ask some rather press- 
ing questions of the Government. Now 
{I humbly think that the Government 
have not taken the most judicious 
course in giving free education to the 
country. They would more wisely have 
adopted the principle of the Scotch 
measure, that in every school which 
accepts the fee grant education is thence- 
forth to be entirely free. The Govern- 
ment have not adopted that principle. I 
would here refer the Committee to the 
3rd sub-section of Clause 3, by far 
the most important part of the Bill. It 
is by the operation of that sub-section 
that free education will be swiftly or 
gradually spread over England and Wales. 
And I want to call the attention of the 
Government to the extreme difficulty 
that will ensue by this indirect mode of 
progression, and toask my right hon. 
Friend opposite what the process is by 
which the great benefit of free educa- 
tion will be given over a large part of 
the country? We know that in five- 
sixths of the schools with comparatively 
small attendance, in the south country 
schools, the Welsh schools, and the 
Board schools for the most part, by the 
automatic operation of the Bill, edu- 
cation will become entirely free. In 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and part 
of Durham the condition of the country 
schools is this—the fees are very high 
because wages are high and the parents 
well off, and in many cases the education 
is extremely good. What will happen 
in these places? Managers who can 
afford it will at once make the school 
free, first, because it is the intention 
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of Parliament to give free education, and, 
secondly, because if they still retain a 
2d. or even a ld. fee their poorer neigh- 
bours will be in a satisfactory position to 
demand that the school shall be made 
free. I cannot imagine that anyone who 
wishes to maintain the relations that ought 
to exist between the managers of schools 
in the country and their poorer neigh- 
bours would desire that they should have 
a hold over him which they forbear from 
exercising, or that they should exercise it 
and extort from him that free education 
that they ought to give. This may not 
be the case in connection with most 
schools. In these schools with high fees 
the managers are very often country 
clergymen not very well off, and if the 
landlords, who may or may not be well 
off, are not willing to give any higher 
subscription, the state of things will be 
that the parents will have to pay a ld., 
2d., or 3d. fee unless they choose to put 
the Education Department in motion. 
What does putting the Education De- 
partment in motion mean? A curious 
light is thrown on that subject this 
morning by the excellent Report of 
Convocation in the Zimes. The whole 
subject was admirably discussed by the 
Bishop of London, who was complimented 
at the end on the great knowledge that 
he showed. Some of his observations 
were very remarkable and interesting. 
How is the Education Board to be put 
in motion in order that these people in 
these remote villages may get the benefit 
of free education ? Do not hon. Members 
know enough of some country villages 
to know that it isa very serious matter 
for agricultural labourers to apply to the 
Department to the detriment of a 
country clergyman in ordsr that the 
managers may take upon their shoulders 
the burden of maintaining these schools, 
and that the schools may be free. What 
did the Bishop of London say? He 
said— 

‘* He wanted to know how the localities were 
to express their wishes. Was it to be done by 
the parents themselves, or by busy bodies who * 
were to formulate the wants of other 
people.” 

The Bishop of London is a very kind 
man, and I do not think he quite knew 
what a very strong thing this was to say. 
The “busy body” would be probably 
some sterling man of the middle class 
who was not afraid of anyone in the 
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village, and it might be only through 
him that the parents in these remote 
villages would often be able to express 
their wants. I must say I think it is 
to be deeply regretted that this most 
disagreeable cause of dissension in the 
country villages was not removed by the 
Government taking the course which was 
taken in Scotland, and saying—* Parlia- 
ment has given £2,000,000 at least for 
the purpose of giving the country free 
education, and free education it shall 
have from the northernmost point of 
Northumberland to the southern- 
most point of Cornwall.” There is 
another class of schools which exer- 
cise the minds of hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, namely, those schools in North 
Country towns in which the fees are 
very high and the subscriptions very 
low. There is a North Country town 
in which, putting aside the Roman 
Catholic schools, the Church schools, 
with 3,600 children, receive £3,450 in 
fees and £192 in subscriptions. Now, 
just imagine what that means if free 
education is to be given in this town. It 
means that even if you retain one or two 
schools for people who are willing to 
pay special fees, at least seven times as 
much subscriptions as are received now 
will have to be raised, and then see the 
process by which free places will be 
found in these schools. I saw to-day a 
resolution passed by the managers of the 
voluntary schools in Sheffield, and I 
entirely agree with it. They said, in 
effect, that the compulsory provision of 
school accommodation without fees in 
any school district would keep the 
system of adequate school provision in a 
chronic state of unsettlement. Well, 
that is the very least you can say. 
These schools, it seems to me, will 
be in the unpleasant position of 
feeling that the Department may come 
down on one or other of them at its will, 
and say, “ You must provide free places.” 
They would answer, ‘“ Oh, but there is 
no reason why you should fix on my 
school,” and the Department would 
reply, ‘ You must find free places some- 
where.” I believe that there will be the 
greatest amount of uneasiness, confusion, 
and friction caused by the desire of each 
school to maintain its position as a 
high-fee school, while the Department 
will be bound to find a certain amount 
of free accommodation. I hope the De- 
VOL. CCCLYV. | Tarp sents. | 
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partment will take steps to see that in 
those schools where the fee rises accord- 
ing to a standard that such a system 
shall not be continued in any school 
which receives the fee grant. I regret 
that the boon of free education is not 
given by the Bill in the direct way in 
which it has been given in the case of 
Scotland. Hon. Members have made 
speeches which can only prove that there 
still remains in their minds the idea 
that, after all, it is a good thing that 
people should pay fees. If that is the 
case we ought not to have had this Bill. 
It is because, among other things, it 
keeps up that notion that I am sorry we 
have the Bill in this shape. Consider- 
ing that this is the turning point of the 
Bill, that this is the actual process by 
which free education is going to be given, 
I think we should have a very clear 
explanation from the Government of the 
process by which, in these two cases of 
rural districts and towns without School 
Boards, the process is to be carried out. 
*(7.21.) Sm W. HART DYKE: The 
right hon. Gentleman has intimated that 
he does not intend that a Division should 
take place with regard to this Amend- 
ment. Whether that be so or not, I 
think the points he has raised are fair 
points to urge, although I feel bound to 
throw out a suggestion that the speech 
of my right hon. Friend was rather more 
a speech against the Second Reading of 
the Bill than one to be made in Com- 
mittee, and it rather surprised me, 
after the many speeches that have 
been made by right hon. Colleagues 
of his in favour of the Second Reading. 
The hon. Member who moved the 
Amendment said he did so in favour of 
an absolutely free system of education. 
I have before now defended the system 
adopted in the Bill. I believe it will be 
found to be a fair and just system, and 
one which will maintain the best ele- 
ments in our present schools, among 
others the preservation of fees. I be- 
lieve that nothing would be more fatal 
to education in this country than the 
entire abolition of fees, because one 
effect of such an abolition would be the 
establishment of a vast nuimber of pri- 
vate adventure schools, practically in 
many cases without control. I believe 
the right hon. Gentleman will find that 
not oniy in the vast majority of the 
agricultural districts of England and 
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Wales, but also in a large number of our 
large towns, a considerable number of 
schools will become free directly the 
Bill passes. Reference has been made 
to the high-fee schools in Northumberland 
and Durham. In the mining districts of 
Northumberland and Durham there is a 
system called “ poundage” —that is tosay, 
a deduction is made from the wages of 
the miner and supplemented by a pay- 
ment from his employer. This deduction 
is included in the column of fees, and 
so accounts for the apparently high total. 
I am of opinion that no hardship will 
result from the Bill in these districts, 
and that a mining population which is 
content to pay a high fee by means of 
deduction from wages in order to main- 
tain the efficiency of the schools will be 
perfectly willing still to submit to a 
deduction, minus the 10s. grant. I have 
been pressed as to what will happen in 
the case of parents who wish to have 
free schools. That question will, I think, 
be better discussed under Sub-section 3 
of Clause 3. Ido not think, however, 
that there is any village in England or 
Wales, however remote, where the 
tiniest possible grievance that may arise 
with regard to education may not be 
brought within a few hours and with 
perfect facility under the noticefof the 
ducation Department. Gentlemen op- 
posite would be perfectly astounded if 
they saw the great masses of ccrrespon- 
dence with the Education Department 
dealing with the tiniest difficulties 
and the smallest details of school life. 
The right hon. Gentleman and the 
Mover of the Amendment have urged 
that we are travelling on wrong lines, 
and that we should have abolished fees 
altogether. I have already alluded to 
one point in regard to which I think 
such a thing would be most disastrous 
to the cause of education, but there is 
another consideration of almost equal 
importance. The immediate result of 
free schools everywhere would be the 
absolute destruction of all high-fee 
schools, and I should like to know 
where the money is to come from in 
order to give effect to such a project. It 
is all very well for Members to urge 
that the buildings will be handed over 
to Board schools, but I can assure them 
that nothing of the kind will happen. 
The Amendment and the speech of my 
right hon. Friend point to proposals 
Sir W. Hart Dyke 
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that we think would be disastrous to 
the cause of education, and that would 
result in an enormous demand being 
made on the taxpayer. 

(7.30.) Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: 
This is a somewhat particular point, and 
I may say in regard toit thatsome of us 
on this side of the House do not see the 
necessity of dividing on the Amend- 
ment, because we believe it will not be 
long before we shall be enabled to estab- 
lish “this hateful system of universal 
free schools” to which the right hon. 
Gentleman seems to object. The First 
Lord of the Treasury seems to think 
that 83 per cent. of the whole of the 
schools will be at once free, and under 
Clause 3 we shall have a strong lever 
which will enable us to create a great 
breach in the wall surrounding those 
schools which still charge high fees, and 
very rapidly it will result, I think, in the 
freeing of the voluntary schools as well. 
The Vice President of the Council has 
argued that you do not want a universal 
system of free Schoo] Boards, which he 
thinks will be the ruin of the private 
adventure schools, but there can be no 
doubt that a number of those schools 
would still remain, although, probably, 
the number would not be very 
large. They would exist in certain 
parts of the country, but, speaking 
generally, throughout the entire King- 
dom, we shall have established a 
universal system of free schools accom- 
panied by all the evils which the Vice 
President of the Council has pointed out. 
The right hon. Gentleman spoke of 
schools in Lancashire and Yorkshire and 
other parts of the country where he 
seemed to think parents liked to pay 
high fees. I think if he were to look 
further into the matter he would find that 
the reason why the fees are high is 
because the subscriptions are low. The 
operation of this Bill, in my opinion, will 
be this: that the parents will have 
the choice of sending their children 
to the free schools or of continuing to 
pay those high fees in the voluntary 
schools, and that I think is quite suffi- 
cient for our present purpose. 

*(7.35.) Mr. SUMMERS: I would 
remind the Committee that when this 
Bill was first introduced the hon. 
Member for Poplar denounced the 
system of fining down, and protested 
against the scheme of the Govern- 
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ment as imperfect and _ insufficient. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Council says he does 
not wish to see a universal free sys- 
tem in this country. And ithe Mover 
of the Amendment does not wish that. 
We have already passed an Amendment 
allowing any school, the managers of 
which may choose to do so, to keep itself 
outside the Bill. We say, in point of 
fact, if you accept the fee grant you 
ought to become a free school. The 
right hon. Gentleman says he wants 
high grade schools, but high grade 
schools and high feed schools are not 
synonymous terms. The high feed 
schools in the North of England are not 
high grade schools, and the education 
which is given in them is not nearly 
so good as that which is given in 
the School Board schools of Birming- 
ham. What we protest against is 
the wasteful plan of the Government 
in giving a system of free education 
to the country. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has told us that the 
result of passing this Bill will be an 
addition next year to the taxation of 
the country amounting to £1,880,000 
for England alone. What is the total 
amount of the fees? They are almost 
precisely the same amount, namely, 
£1,885,000. This sum of money ought 
to give us free education in all 
our public elementary schools. As a 
matter of fact, however, it will only 
give us free education in 80 per cent. 
of them. I think, therefore, it will 
be seen that this is a wasteful grant, and 
for my own part I cordially support the 
proposal of my hon. Friend. 

*(7.40.) Mr. S. SMITH (Flintshire) : 
I cannot altogether agree with this 
Amendment. In many of our large 
cities there are parents who send their 
children to elementary schools, and 
who prefer to pay some small fee. At 
the same time, in all these large towns 
there is a residuum of the population, in 
some cases numbering many thousands, 
who are not fit to associate with 
the children of respectable parents. 
[Cries of “Oh, oh!”] Hon. Members 
may cry “Oh, oh;” but I myself 
have seen many of them, and I think 
there are few hon. Members in this 
House who cannot corroborate my state- 
ment, It is not right to take the 
children of drunken and dissolute 
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parents, accustomed to all kinds of dis- 
reputable language, and to place them 
among the children of the respectable 
artizan class. This isno imaginary evil. 
At any rate, itis one which is well known 
to myself. I have been connected with 
a very poor Sunday school, in which 
something like 1,000 children have 
been trained, for the last 10 years, and 
I know the corrupting and contaminating 
effects of mixing up children coming 
from the lowest dens and accustomed to 
the foulest language and the most vicious 
habits with the children of respectable 
parents. Therefore, I think some choice 
ought to be offered to parents by 
allowing them to send their children to 
schools in which small fees are charged. 

*(7.44.) Mr. WOODALL: I do not 
think that my hon. Friend realises the 
full effect of his argument, which is that 
in certain towns there is a particular 
class of the population who ought not to 
be allowed to send their children to the 
schools in which children of the re- 
spectable working class are receiving 
their elementary education. Happily 
in my own country we have no such 
class as the hon. Member has alluded to. 
But what is the effect of the argument 
of my hon. Friend. Itis that the children 
of the small shopkeepers and the lower 
middle-class by paying an extra fee may 
be saved from the contamination he has 
described, and while the children of the 
decent working man would be com- 
pelled to mix with the children of that 
particular class. I think it is important 
that this difficulty, if it does exist, should 
be grappled with, but it ought to be done 
by a process of separation and insistance 
on certain sanitary conditions which 
would obviate my hon. Friend’s diffi- 
culty. Upon the general question now 
before the Committee, I am of opinion 
that for a time at least it may be ex- 
pedient to allow the special fee to be 
charged. The higher elementary school 
system is experimental, very hopeful, 
and likely to be very useful, and I think 
that the children of the upper working 
class and the small shopkeeping class 
ought to be able, if their parents desire it, 
to obtain a higher class of education on 
the payment of higher fees. At the 
same time, I am quite certain that if hon. 
Gentlemen support these proposals of the 
Government under the impression that 
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more than temporary they are mistaken. 
The experience of every country which 
has adopted free education is aniform 
and conclusive. If we are to follow the 
example which has bzen set in Switzer- 
land, Belgium, France, and the United 
States of America, we shall provide a 
system of education in such a way and at 
such a cost as will leave uo difficulty to 
be overcome by those who desire not 
only to perfect themselves in elementary 
subjects, but who are intent on continu- 
ing their studies in the very highest. 
(7.48.) Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, 
W.R., Holmfirth): This is not the 
first time I have heard my hon. 
Friend the Member for Flintshire 
make the extraordinary charges and 
allegations he has just given utter- 
ance to against a certain class of the 
population of our towns, in connection 
with the elementary system of education. 
Doubtless he is quite right in speaking 
of that which he himself knows, and 
probably what he has described may be 
the case in the City of Liverpool. Indeed, 
from the information I have with regard 
to Liverpool, I am led to believe that 
there is some foundation for the state- 
ment he has made ; but I deny that the 
same state of things exists to any con- 
siderable extent throughout the country. 
I am quite sure that in the town of 
Birmingham that state of things does 
not exist. I have the authority of the 
clerk of the School Board for this, and 
I speak in the presence of my hon. 
Friend the Chairman of that Board. 
The dirty and neglected children to 
whom allusion is made are not allowed 
to go to the schools in a dirty condi- 
tion. They are sent back to be made 
tidy, and by-and-bye the example they 
have put before them in the case of 
the other children with whom they mix 
has a marked effect upon them, so that 
the state of things my hon. Friend 
describes does not continue to exist. I 
am informed by a friend of mine who is 
a Nonconformist minister living in Lon- 
don, and one of the managers of several 
Board schools, that my hon. Friend’s ob- 
servations are not justified by the state 
of affairs in the London Board schools. 
This minister has sent his own children to 
a London Board school, and previously to 
a denominational school (in a quiet, clean, 
country town), where the fee was 9d., 
and he has had no more cause to com- 
Mr. Woodall 
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plain in the one case than in the other. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
the other day that none of us would 
send our children to Board schools. I 
may be allowed to inform the right hon. 
Gentleman that I have sent my own 
children to a Board school at Sheffield. 
From the best inquiry I could make, I 
was satisfied that it was for them, at 
their age, the best course to pursue for 
their benefit. The school selected, on 
account of its reputation, was, as a 
matter of fact, in one of the poorest 
parts of Sheffield. I have also had 
experience with my children in other 
schools of a very different kind and at a 
very different cost, and I tell the hon. 
Member for Flintshire that I have had no 
more cause for complaint in one school 
than in the other, either in regard to 
vermin or skin diseases or the bad lan- 
guage which he alleges is used by certain 
classes of the children. I will admit 
that in the Sheffield school the children 
speak with a Sheffield dialect, but there 
are agreat many other people who speak 
with a provincial accent. Nevertheless, 
with regard to the language used in this 
Sheffield Board school and its general 
tone, I may say that it contrasted very 
favourably with the language and tone 
of other schools. Therefore, I trust that 
when my hon. Friend again urges this 
point upon the attention of the Com- 
mittee he will confine his illustration to 
the City of Liverpool, and not endeavour 
to make it applicable to the vest of the 
Kingdom. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I desire to make 
an appeal to the Committee. The present 
proposal is not one which is conducive 
to the passing of the Bill. If there is a 
desire to take a Division on the Amend- 
ment, the Government are prepared to 
do so. At any rate, I believe the Com- 
mittee as a whole are desirous to make 
progress, and I think there has been 
sufficient discussion on the present 
Amendment. 

*Mr. CHANNING: I must ask the 
Committee to go to a Division on this 
point, as it accentuates the position 
which we originally took. 


(7.55.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 106; Noes 48.—(Div. List, No. 
319.) 


*(8.4.) Srm W. HART DYKE: I must 
ask the permission of the Committee to 
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explain a few Amendments which I have 
on the Paper. They are rendered neces- 
sary by the fact that the latter portion 
of the clause is not sufficiently elastic in 
its terms, and therefore I propose to 
omit the words “ amount received in,” 
and to insert in lieu thereof “average 
rate of fees received.” If we allow the 
sum to be stereotyped, as it is in this 
clause, the result would be that in the 
case of a school accepting the grant and 
continuing to charge fees, if there were a 
large accession of numbers it would not 
be possible to charge pro ratd. The 
point will equally apply if there isa large 
reduction, so that it will touch both 
ways. I propose to remedy this defect 
by inserting the words in the Amend- 
ment, and it will, of course, be necessary 
to make some consequential Amend- 
ments. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, iine 
2, to leave out “ amount received in,” 
and insert “ average rate of.”—(Sir W. 
Hart Dyke.) 


Mr. MUNDELLA: It seems to me 
that by this Amendment you will be sub- 
stituting what may be the nominal rate of 
fees for the actual fees received. Surely 
the best test of what the school fees are 
is the amount of fees actually received. 
We have obtained a Return of the 
amount received in fees during a certain 
period, and unless we abide by that we 
shall have school managers coming and 
saying, “Our fees are really much 
higher, only we were not paid so much 
as we ought to have been. Really our 
fee was 4d. per child only; in many cases 
we remitted the sum.” 

Sm W. HART DYKE: If the right 
hon. Gentleman will look at the subse- 
quent wording of the clause, he will see 
it is provided that the sum shall be the 
amount actually received. 

(8.9.) Mr. W. H. CROSS (Liverpool, 
West Derby): I hope the Government 
will reconsider the matter, because the 
Amendment, by making the grant de- 
pend on the average rate of fees received, 
will bear very hardly on many of the 
voluntary schools which have, through 
liberally making remissions to poor 
parents, not received as much in fees as 
they might have done. I would suggest 
that the word “charged” should be 


substituted for “received.” You are in 
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the future going to limit the power of 
charging fees. Now, in my ownexperi- 
ence as a manager of a voluntary school, 
I know we have made very considerable 
remissions of fees, and surely we ought 
not now to be punished because we did 
not exact the full amount we were en- 
titled to. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am ex- 
ceedingly sorry it is not in the power 
of the Government to accept the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Member. There is no 
doubt that some hardship will be felt 
by the managers of certain voluntary 
schools, especially in the North of Eng- 
land, who have been charitable enough 
to remit the fees to poor parents rather 
than send them before the Board of Guar- 
dians, and will, to an extent, suffer by 
the remission, But my faith in them is 
such that Iam sure that they will emerge 
from this difficulty with the assistance of 
liberal friends, and that their schools 
will continue as efficient and as indepen- 
dent as in the past. The Government 
are obliged to take a stand somewhere, 
and the average of the fees received is a 
matter of fact easily ascertained, and as 
to which there can be no doubt. 

(8.14.) Viscount CRANBORNE (Lan- 
cashire, N.E., Darwen): I regret to 
have heard this speech from my right 
hon. Friend. Why was this Education 
Bill introduced at all? The reason, as 
shown by the Vice President when he 
brought it forward, was the difficulty in 
regard to the remitting of the fees in 
the case of those children whose parents 
are too poor to pay them. Under the 
present law parents must apply to the 
Board of Guardians for the remission. It 
was felt to be an enormous hardship that 
parents, who are not paupers, should, in 
such circumstances, have togo through the 
ignominy of having to appear before these 
Boards. The managers of many schools 
have recognised this, and willingly re- 
mitted the fees, thus reducing the average 
amount. The direct effect of the Amend- 
ment, basing the calculation on the 
average rate of the fees actually received 
rather than on the fees charged, will be to 
benefit. those schools which forced the 
parents to go before the Guardians, and 
to impose a hardship on those schools 
which remitted the fees, and to that ex- 
tent pauperised themselves. The hard- 
hearted school will be able to charge the 
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excess beyond the fee grant which was 
given by the Government, while the 
generously-conducted school will be pre- 
vented, through the consideration it had 
shown for the poor parenis, from doing 
so. When I saw the Amendment stand- 
ing in the name of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Liverpool I concluded that 
the Government would accept it, as it re- 
medied an obvious oversight. It isa small 
matter pecuniarily, but it involves a great 
principle of justice. Considering that the 
Bill is not altogether what the supporters 
of the Government would like to see, 
they might concede this small point, 
which does not involve Government 
money at all; but which does involve 
the right of school managers to charge 
fees to the extent of the remissions they 
have made. I cannot believe the right 
hon. Gentleman will be deaf toa plea 
which is obviously founded in justice. 
I hope, if the Government does not 
see its way to at once accept the Amend- 
ment, a promise will be given to 
consider the matter before the Report 
stage. 

(8.16.) Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): The noble Lord has stated 
that the adoption of this Amendment 
will not involve the expenditure of 
Government money. That may be so, 
but it involves a consideration of far 
greater importance. Just apply it to a 
concrete case, and the full bearing is at 
once seen. Take the case of a school in 
which at present nominally a 5d. fee is 
charged, but in which the fees of at 
least half the children are remitted. 
The immediate effect of this Bill, as it 
stands, will be that the school will be- 
come a free school. But if the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Liverpool 
is adopted, the managers, going on the 
basis of the fees nominally charged, and 
not those actually received, will be able 
to charge a 2d. fee if they choose, and the 
parent will, for 12 months at all events, 
have no redress whatever. Only by the 
cumbersome operation of Sub-section 3 of 
Clause 3 will it be possible to have a free 
school in a district where, ex hypothesi, 
the facts show that a free school is most 
distinctly required. 

(8.20.) Mr. T. ELLIS: I am afraid 
we are losing sight of the point involved 
in the Amendment before the House. 
From a free education point of view it is 

Viscount Cranborne 
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avery bad Amendment. I take it the 
meaning of the clause is this. You may 
take the case of aschool of 200 children, 
in which fees to the amount of £150 
have been received. Under this Bill 
the school will become entitled toa fee 
grant of £100, and in future it must 
not raise more than £50 in fees, even if 
the number of children in attendance 
increases. My hon. Friends may think 
that the amount to be raised in fees 
should be allowed to rise proportionately 
with the increase of scholars. But Sub- 
section (b) provides that any new school 
established in the future shall be a free 
school, unless the Education Department 
specially sanction it. I think the limit 
which would, in the case I have referred 
to, prevent more than £50 being raised 
as fees, will be of distinct advantage, 
and I hold that to enable managers to 
charge a fee for additional children 
would be to take a retrograde step. 
The Amendment gives a power to 
charge a larger fee than is the case at 
present under the clause. I object to it, 
on the ground that it is against the 
principle of the Bill, namely, that in 
future we should approximate to the 
condition of absolutely free schools, and, 
further, that it is deplorable, while 
passing a Free Education Bill, that the 
House should make it possible in any 
school to charge more than has been 
charged hitherto. 


*Srr W. HART DYKE: I should 
like to point out that the clause is 
not ‘elastic enough as it stands. Sup- 
posing, instead of a school increasing by 
100, it decreases by 100, in such a case 
the school will be allowed to charge the 
balance which is in excess of the 10s. fee 
grant. By stereotyping the amount you 
will give such a school more than it is 
entitled to receive. 


(8.25.) Mr. MOUNDELLA : I think the 
reply of the right hon. Gentleman should 
satisfy my hon. Friend. May I add that the 
computation is based on the fees received 
during the year 1890-91, one of the most 
prosperous years since 1874, a year in 
which there were less remissions than 
had been known for many preceding 
years. 


Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 
Abercrombie): I am not so certain of 
that. In some places the influenza was 
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very prevalent and seriously affected the 
attendance of the children. Is it not 
possible to take an average of three 
years ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : It would not come 
out so favourably to the schools. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: Although 
I do not think we could accept the 
words suggested by the hon. Member for 
Liverpool (Mr. Cross) as they appear on 
the Paper, I should be inclined to vote 
for a modification. I gather from the 
noble Lord we are penalising ma- 
nagers of schools, who, to save parents 
the degradation of applying to the 
Guardians for the remission of fees, 
have paid them out of their own pockets. 
I think there is a good deal of force in 
the opposition to that, and I would sup- 
port an Amendment which would bring 
into the calculation the fees actually 
remitted. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Government 
will examine the question, and if there 
is any way of meeting the objections 
which have been raised they will be 
prepared to do so. 

Mr. W. H. CROSS: I shall be happy 
to fall in with the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Poplar. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I think the Board 
schools will gain far more advantage 
from this than the voluntary schools, 
which have no power to remit fees, and 
which do asa rule get them from the 
Board of Guardians. 

Mr. W. H. CROSS: I have remitted 
many fees in connection with voluntary 
schools. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Another Amendment made. 


(8.30.) Mr. JENNINGS (Stockport) 
was inaudible in the Gallery. 

*Sir W. HART DYKE : Ido not think 
the intention of the section is to shut 
out schools such as that mentioned by 
my hon. Friend. It is a school to-day, 
and perhaps my hon. Friend will allow 
me to consider the matter between this 
and Report. These words are precise 
and plain, and I think it would be a pity 
to disturb them. (8.32.) 

(9.5.) Mr. T. ELLIS: I placed my 
Amendment on the Paper before the 
Government brought down the age from 
five to three, and raised it from 14 to 
15, and Ido not now want to raise the 
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question of age; but I ask that the 
Amendment may be accepted, so that 
these schools shall be absolutely free. 
Whether the Amendment or the in- 
sertion of the words “for any child” is 
accepted or not, I shall move the next 
Amendment to provide that a school 
being made free no child shall ever after- 
wards be required to pay a fee. 

Mr. ADDISON (Ashton-under-Lyne) : 
May I ask, Sir, if this Amendment is 
in order ? 

Tat CHAIRMAN: I am bound to 
say I do not know what it means. But 
the hon. Member proposes to move the 
next Amendment ? 


Mr. T. ELLIS assented. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 9, to leave out the words “ except 
as by this Act provided.” (Mr. Thomas 
Ellis.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


*Tue FIRST LORD or tax ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamittoy, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): The hon. Gentleman has 
not explained his object. I suppose he 
relies upon that explanation of his views 
which he has given us on former occa- 
sions with force and ability. We cannot 
accept the proposal, and, indeed, I do 
not quite understand the object of 
moving it now. 

Mr. T. ELLIS: I had rather be 
found fault with for making my speeches 
too short than too long. This Amend- 
ment must be taken in connection with 
the Ist sub-section of the next clause. 
It will be seen that my object is to make 
the schools free once and for all, so that 
when once schools are made free no 
power shall be reserved for the Depart- 
ment, under any condition whatever, to 
set up fee-paying schools again. 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON : I think I un- 
derstand, and I will state the view of 
the Government. We do not in the 
least wish to encourage any schools to 
raise their fees, and we believe that the 
result of the Bill will be to lower fees 
generally where schools are not made 
absolutely free. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to keep a reservation for cases 
where, owing to a shifting population or 
other causes, it may be necessary for the 
managers to raise fees should such a 
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step be in accordance with the educa- 
tional wants of the district. The pro- 
vision is, therefore, necessary, in order 
to impart elasticity to the system. Just 
as, on the one hand, where there is a 
demand for free education, the Depart- 
ment will meet it, so, on the other hand, 
in those probably very exceptional cases 
where the circumstances of the district 
require it, the managers will be em- 
powered to raise fees. This is what is 
contemplated in Section 1 of the next 
clause. 

*(9.11.) Sm L. PLAYFAIR: I think 
the hon. Gentleman need not persist in 
his Amendment, because, should we 
succeed in striking out or modifying 
Clause 3, these words will become mere 
surplusage, and will have to be struck 
out on Report ; but if the Government 
carry Clause 3 in its what we consider 
present objectionable form, the words 
will be necessary. 

Mr. T. ELLIS: I do not think 
that the right hon. Gentleman or the 
noble Lord either has quite realised my 
meaning. The Vice President isnow in 
his place, and that he may appre- 
ciate my point I may explain. The 
1st sub-section of Clause 3 allows, under 
certain circumstancesand with the special 
permission of the Education Depart- 
ment, fees to be charged. Now, 
whatever we may say as to giving 
the Education Department power to 
increase fees where the fee grant will 
in the future be less than the present 
fees charged, namely, in schools charging 
more than 3d., I hold that schools made 
free should remain free now and for 
ever, and that the Education Depart- 
ment should not by any permission make 
these fee-paying schools again on any 
consideration or condition whatever. 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: I quite 
understand, and my explanation is 
that it is only to give the Depart- 
ment, in rare cases where there might 
be such a movement of population, or a 
ehange in the conditions of labour in the 
district as would make the imposition of 
fees desirable, the power of assent to the 
charging of fees. But really the objec- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman arises on the 
next clause, and should the sub-section 
in that clause be struck out by the 
Committee, of course these words would 
have to be omitted on Report. 

Lord G. Hamilton 
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*(9.14.) Mr. ROBY: I hope the Go 
vernment will consent to concede the 
whole point which arises in connection 
with the two clauses. It is a small 
matter, and the Government admit that 
the cases in which the power may be 
exercised are likely to be very rare. 

*Sr W. HART DYKE: So far 
as I understand, the object this Amend- 
ment really strikes at the first two sub- 
sections of Clause 3, and the removal of 
these from the Bill. 

*Mr. ROBY: Only in line 9. We are 
dealing with schools which are by the 
Act made free, and we do not want a fee 
to be again imposed. 

*Sir W. HART DYKE: The reserva- 
tion is required in connection with 
Clause 3. 


*Mr. SUMMERS : There are two parts 
of Clause 2, and the first relates to 
schools made free under the Act, the fee 
grant of 10s. being in excess of the 
existing fees, and we maintain that 
these schools should remain free, no 
power being given to the Department 
to impose fees afterwards. 


*Sir W. HART DYKE: The powers to 
be given to the Department are contained 
in Clause 3, Sub-sections 1 and 2, and to 
these the cutting out of these words has 
reference. The hon. Member wishes to 
close the door against the Department, 
even consenting to fees being charged 
again. This, now, is a question of draft- 
ing, and the words have reference to 
Clause 3, where the point should be 
directly raised. 


*Mr. SUMMERS: The words 
“except by this Act provided” occur 
again in linc 15. If we strike out the 
words in line 9, it does not follow that 
the 1st sub-section of Clause 3 will not 
remain. We maintain that we ought not 
to give power to re-impose fees in 
schools once made free. We provide the 
money to get rid of fees where the fee is 
now less than 3d., and we want that to 
be absolute and obligatory. 

*(9.16.) Sm W. HART DYKE: I can 
only say again what I said in the Debate 
upon the Second Reading: what we in- 
tend by Clause 3 is to meet the possibility 
that may arise owing to the exigencies 
of a district. The character of the popu- 
lation may entirely change, and it may 
be that the requirements of the neigh- 
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bourhood no longer demand that a school 
shall be free. I do not say that such 
cases will often occur. I do not even 
say they are likely to occur, but the 
point has to be considered. The striking 
out these words now means destroying 
the effect of Clause 3, which we still 
have to discuss. 

*Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester): It is clear to me that 
the intention is to leave a loop-hole, 
by means of which the Department 
will be enabled to allow voluntary 
schools to keep the 10s. grant and yet 
charge fees. Now, that is a matter of 
principle. We do not believe that, by 
any shifting of population, there will be 
any necessity to re-impose fees, and 
we do not wish it should be possible 
to re-impose fees in a school once 
free. It is a small matter, yet it is 
a matter of principle. Do you intend 
to give free schools or not? Ifyou have 
that intention let it be carried out ; but 
do not give with one hand that which 
you reserve power to withdraw by a 
Department under pressure with the 
other. It is a matter of principle, and I 
hope the hon. Member will carry it to 
Division. 

Carrain BETHELL (York, E.R, 
Holderness): The hon. Member is quite 
right—it is a matter of principle ; it is one 
of the principles—if not the main prin- 
ciple a sub-principle—upon which we are 
in opposition to the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, and I hope my right hon. 
Friend will not accept the Amendment. 


*Mr. H. J. WILSON: The argu- 
ment of migration of population 
scarcely applies, for, as a matter of fact, 
the poorer neighbourhoods are densely 
populated, and population spreads out- 
wards to better districts, but a poor 
population as a rule does not leave a 
district. It is aserious penalty that will 
be imposed on a man when he removes 
into an improving district-—— 


Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
is anticipating the discussion which will 
arise on Clause 3. Nothing really turns 
upon the omission of these words; 
it is a matter of detail in reference to 
Clause 3. 


(9.24.) The Committee divided :—Ayes 
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*(9.30.) Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): 
The object of the Amendments I have 
placed on the Paper is to meet the case 
of half-timers. At present every half- 
timer pays the full fee. Under this Bill, 
when the Government Amendments are 
inserted, only 7s. 6d., instead of 10s., will 
be received by a school in the case of a 
half-timer, and therefore there will be a 
loss of half-a-crown, which cannot be 
recouped in any way. In Preston we 
have 1,739 half-timers, so that the 
loss of these half-crowns will amount 
to no less than £434 15s.a year. We 
have no School Board in Preston, and 
therefore this loss falls on voluntary 
schools; but where there are School 
Boards there will, of course, be a similar 
loss. Iam astrong supporter of the half- 
time system, but I know that for the 
purposes of discipline and the manage- 
ment of the school, the schoolmasters 
always desire to have no half-timers, as 
they give a certain amount of extra 
trouble to the masters, and therefore it 
is quite fair that they should pay the 
full fee. When a school becomes free 
there will be no possible means of 
recouping the half-crown, and I do not 
think there will be any means where 
a fee is charged. I maintain, as a matter 
of justice, that where loss is incurred by 
a school by the fact of children going 
on half-time they ought to make good 
that loss out of the wages they earn. This 
issaid not tobe consistent with thesystem 
of free education. I deny that alto- 
gether. Every child has the option of 
being a free scholar, but where he, for 
his own benefit, puts himself into the 
position of a half-timer and causes a loss 
to the school, that loss ought in fair- 
ness to be recouped by him. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
9, after “provided,” insert “and except 
in the case of half-time scholars.”—( Mr. 
Tomlinson.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 

*(9.34.) Sir W. HART DYKE: This 
question has already been raised, and I 
have already foreshadowed an Amend- 
ment to be proposed on the definition 
clause that will place the half-time in 
precisely the same position with regard 
to this grant and with regard to the 
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*Mr, TOMLINSON: In my argument 
I assumed that that was to be in the Bill. 


“Sm W. HART DYKE: I was 
in hopes I had met the difficulty. 
My hon. and learned Friend raises 
another difficulty, and suggests that 
there shall be power to charge fees 
in regard to half-timers. There is a 
little inconsistency in my hon. Friend’s 
argument, because he supports the half- 
time system—and I agree with him in 
doing so—but says the half-timer may, 
if he likes, become a full-timer in order 
to avoid payment of the half-crown. I 
should like very much to meet my hon. 
Friend, but I cannot see my way to do 
so, and I cannot but think it would be 
a blot on the ,Bill to provide that the 
half-timers should be bound to pay a 
fee. I have gone the full length I can 
go as regards the administration of our 
fee grant, and I cannot at present see 
my way to meet the difficulty my hon. 
Friend has suggested. 


(9.37.) Viscousr CRANBORNE: I 
feel very much obliged to my right hon. 
Friend for his very conciliatory answer, 
and I can quite believe he does not see 
his way entirely to adopt the suggestion 
of my hon. and learned Friend. The 
Amendment, however, calls attention to 
a very great difficulty. There will be a 
deficit in regard to the half-timers. 
That will be very difficult for the mana- 
gers to meet. The logical position for 
the managers to adopt would be to 
charge a small fee for the half-timer 
and a larger fee for the full-timer ; but 
that would be contrary to the whole 
system that has been adopted. Con- 
siderable hardship will be felt if the 
managers take the only course open 
to them under the Government scheme 
and charge a small fee to all pupils 
alike. If my right hon. Friend can see 
his way to meet the difficulty, I hope he 
will do so. 


*Mr. TOMLINSON : I wish to point 
out that I am not asking the Exchequer 
to help us at all, but suggesting that 
the half-timers should make up the 
deficit. 

(9.39.) Mr. ILLINGWORTH: Is 
the hon. and learned Gentleman aware 
that schools benefit very considerably 
from the fact that full fees are paid by 
half-timers? It would only be aggra- 
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vating the hardship now inflicted on 
half-timers to press the point further. 


*Mr. TOMLINSON: All school mana- 
gers will tell you that half-timers really 
cause as much trouble as the full- 
timers. The masters and teachers would 
rather have the children in school the 
whole time than half time for the sake 
of simplifying the teaching. 

*Mr. F.S. POWELL: I may point out 
that I received a telegram from Bradford 
yesterday, saying that in the Board 
schools the half-time scholars and the 
whole-time scholars pay the same fees: 
while in a large voluntary school with 
which I am connected the half-timers 
pay only a half fee. 


Mr. ILLINGWORTH: I did not say 
anything to the contrary. 
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Question put, and negatived. 


(9.45.) Mr. MONDELLA : The next 
Amendment which I beg to move isa 
very reasonable one, and goes to make 
clear what is the meaning of the Go- 
vernment. It is to the effect that 
in any school where the fee grant ex- 
ceeds the previous total school income 
from fees and books, no charge what- 
ever shall be made to any scholar. It 
is quite clear that when the income 
of the school has been covered by the 
amount of the grant a dangerous system 
may grow up unless this Amendment is 
accepted. I have received many com- 
plaints as to the charges for books, which 
have really become another mode of in- 
creasing the fees. The charge for books 
is most capricious. Parents never know 
what to expect, and we only ask that in 
the future, as in the past, where 
10s. covered the cost of education and 
books, the total charge for books shall 
be covered by the fee grant. 


Amendment proposed, 
In page 2, line 11, after “‘ age,”’ to insert “ In 
any school where the fee grant exceeds the 
revious total school income from fees and 
ks no charge whatever shall be made to any 
scholar.”’—(Mr. Mundella.) 


Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 

*Sir W. HART DYKE: I gather that 

the right hon. Gentleman means that 


where there has been an excess over the 
+10s., if the school eontinues a fee- 
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charging school, in the future the limit 
shall not be in excess of the amount 
previously charged. The Amendment 
is to meet the case where a charge has 
been made for books, and a profit has 
been made on the books, which profit, 
under the new system, would raise the 
income over 10s. 


Mr. MUNDELLA: I do not only deal 
with the question of profit. In the 
Return the right hon. Gentleman pre- 
sented to the House there is a column 
devoted to “income from fees and 
books.” I say that where this income 
has been under 10s. in the past, and the 
school elects to receive 10s. from the 
Government, that amount shall include 
the payment in future for books. I pro- 
pose, in short, that no new charge shall 
be made. 


*Sr W. HART DYKE: I have an 
Amendment on the Paper which pro- 
poses to add to the clause words pro- 
viding that in any school receiving the 
fee grant no parent shall be compelled 
to purchase any books or other articles 
from the managers or teachers of a 
school, and I submit that those words 
meet the point raised by the right hon. 
Gentleman. 


Mr. MUNDELLA : Those words by 
no means cover the case. 


*Sir W. HART DYKE: I submit that 
they cover the whole case. If a parent 
chose to purchase these articles, the sum 
would be reckoned as a subscription to 
the school rather than as the payment of 
a fee. There would be no compelling 
power hereafter to charge parents for 
books or other articles. There is not a 
large point between the right hon. 
Member and myself, but I venture to 
think that my suggestion meets the 
case better than that of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 


(9.50.) Mr. MUN DELLA : I have sub- 
mitted both Amendments toa draftsman, 
and I am assured that they are not the 
same. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
Amendment provides that no parent 
shall be compelled to purchase these 
things from the managers or teachers, 
but the managers or teachers of 
aschool might require a child to pur- 
chase them elsewhere. What my 
Amendment provides is that the books 
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shall be provided in the future as they 
have been in the past; that is to say, . 
that no new charge shall be made. 


Mr. A. DYKE ACLAND: In all 
the best schools of the country the books 
are always included in the charge, and I 
do think that it ought to be made 
certain that in all cases of schools re- 
ceiving a surplus the books should be 
provided free of cost to the scholars. 
Though it may be provided that parents 
shall not be compelled to purchase, yet 
they may be invited, requested, or 
advised to do so, and thus the prohibi- 
tion, in the words of the Vice President, 
may be evaded. Not one parent in a 
hundred will know of the existence of 
any clause that they were not compelled 
to purchase. There is really no analogy 
between the Amendment of the right 
hon. Member for the Brightside Division 
of Sheffield and the words given by the 
Vice President. 


*Cotone. BLUNDELL: It seems to 
me that the right hon. Member opposite 
believes that the position of the schools 
in the future will be the same as in the 
past. Can he guarantee that ? 


*Mr. HOBHOUSE: This appears to 
me a very reasonable Amendment, and I 
hope the Government will accept it. To 
my mind, there cannot be a better 
way of spending the surplus over and 
above the 10s. fee grant than in pro- 
viding books. 

Sire L. PLAYFAIR: The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Brightside Division of Sheffield and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council clearly have the 
same intention in their Amendments. 
I believe that the Vice President of the 
Council in drawing up his Amendment 
wished to do what the Member for 
Sheffield had in his mind, and that it is 
simply in the wording of the Amend- 
ments that they differ. I think, how- 
ever, that the Amendment of the Vice 
President of the Council will be open to 
misconception, and I therefore would 
urge the Committee to accept that of my 
right thon. Friend. 

Captain BETHELL: I have had 
several letters on this subject from 


school managers, who say that if the 
Amendment is adopted it will make a 
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great difference in their incomes. But 
I also heard that there is a great waste 
of money in cases where the parents 
Rave to purchase the books. I cannot 
help thinking that it would conduce to 
economy to provide for the supply of 
free books. 


*(9.55.) Mr. WINTERBOTHAM: I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Uouncil will give way 
on this small matter. This is a Bill to 
give free education to the people. There 
are two ways in which the people feel 
the cost of education. They feel it in 
the weekly pence, but they feel it quite 
as much in the 6d., 9d., aye, and 1s. 6d. 
which the rural labourers occasionally 
have to provide for books if they have 
two or three children at school, and 
these children advance from one standard 
into another and require fresh class 
books. This clause provides that where 
the income of the school has been 10s., 
not from fees alone, but from fees and 
books, free books shall be given. I am 
one of the managers of a school where 
the income from school pence is only 
about 7s. 6d., and this Bill will be a 
good thing, financially, for us. The 
question will arise, what shall be done 
with our surplus, and I say, beyond all 
else, I think it will be best disposed of 
in the provision of books. Let this be 
the first charge on it. 


*Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) : 
We are all agreed that the use of free 


books is to be included in the 
fee grant; but the question is, which 
is the more convenient mode of 


securing this? I think that of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite is the less 
convenient of the two, as we have 
already in the clause a definition of how 
you are to ascertain what the income 
of a school is. The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Amendment would be _ incon- 
sistent with that. 


Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby): I 
would ask the Government to consider 
the advisability of going a little further 
than they propose to do in this matter. 
I think, from the answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Council, that when he spoke he was 
under the impression that the surplus 
income would only be that obtained 
through the fees, but the Amendment is 

Captain Bethell 
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distinct on the point that the surplus is 
to be held as being obtained from fees 
and books. If something approaching 
this Amendment is not accepted what 
will be the result? You will first have 
the fee grant estimated on the income, 
including the cost of books ; and then, if 
the managers are to be allowed to make 
money by selling books, you will be — 
allowing them to benefit twice over. I 
think the Amendment is a fair one, and 
I much prefer it to the proposal of the 
Vice President of the Council. 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: There appears to 
be no real difference of opinion in regard 
to the object to be attained. The only 
difficulty is as to the words in which it 
shall be expressed. The words of the 
Amendment do not satisfactorily meet 
the case, and I think it will be better to 
reserve the matter for further con- 
sideration, in order that an addition to 
the clause may be carefully framed. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: My Amendment 
says that no charge whatever shall be 
made to any scholar, and this would 
include such charges as those for 
lighting and warming which are some- 
times made. I say we ought not under 
this Bill to have a crop of new charges 
springing up. We are abolishing fees, 
and | think we should take care that all 
charges are done away with. However, 
I withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*(10.2.)Mr.G. W. BALFOUR: I beg to 
move the Amendment which is next on 
the Paper in my name. In the high fee 
schools the amount hitherto raised by 
fees will haveto be provided partly by 
the fee grant of 10s. and partly by asup- 
plementary fee. But that supplementary 
fee will be strictly limited in amount. It 
is not to exceed 10s. on the average, and 
if it does exceed that amount the excess 
is to be deducted from the fee grant. It 
has been repeatedly pointed out that in 
cases where the present amount of the 
fees exceed by only a comparatively small 
sum the amount of 10s., there will be 
great difficulty in raising the supple- 
mentary fee. It can only be done by 
charging a small fraction of a penny, 
and almost all practical educational 
authorities seem to be agreed that to 
charge a fraction of a penny is impossible. 
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My right hon. Friend the Vice President 
of the Council has endeavoured to meet 
this objection. He says, ‘‘ Why should not 
the school managers distribute the fees 
among the different classes, charging one 
more and another less, so as to raise the 
precise amount required, and yet retain 
a fee capable of being measured in in- 
tegral pence.” That is a specious argu- 
ment, but I do not regard it as alto- 
gether convincing. I certainly do not 
think the difficulty can be altogether 
removed in that way. In some schools 
the managers might wish to charge the 
uniform fee throughout ; in others they 
might desire to have a uniform fee for 
the higher standards and another uni- 
form fee for the lower ones, or, perhaps, 
to free the lower ones altogether. But 
as the Bill now stands they will not be 
able to distribute fees as they think 
best, but must subordinate all other con- 
siderations to the solution of an arith- 
metical puzzle, which perhaps cannot be 
solved at all. So much for the schools 
where at present there is an average 
charge of a small sum of 10s. per head, 
but there are othersin which much higher 
fees are charged. These schools also will 
be placed in a difficulty. They will have 
to adjust the school pence so as to exactly 
hit off a fixed and precise sum. If they 
exceed the limit a deduction will 
be made from the grant. If they 
fall short of it a loss will ensue, and it is 
quite possible that the loss may be 
doubled under the operation of the 
17s. 6d. limit. The remedy I propose 
is a simple and practical one, and 
amounts to this: that a certain margin 
should be allowed on the supple- 
mentary fee which the Bill permits to 
be charged. I have put this margin at 
2s. for each child, which represents, 
roughly speaking, $d. per week for each 
child for 44 or 45 weeks in the year. A 
few days ago my right hon. Friend felt 
himself compelled to decline the proposal 
made from these Benches that there 
should be an average fee of 3d. weekly. 
I thought that that was a perfectly 
reasonable proposal, because it corre- 
sponds to the true average of the 
fees paid in the elementary schools 
throughout the country. It was not ac- 
cepted, however, I suppose principally on 
financial grounds, but there can be no 


‘such objection to the proposal made in 
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my Amendment. Whatever burden it 
may impose will fall not upon the 
Exchequer, but upon the parents. Nor 
can it be regarded as an infringement of 
the principle of free education so long 
as it is practically possible, under Clause 
3, for all parents to claim free places for 
their children. I beg, therefore, to 
move this Amendment, and to express a 
hope that it will be accepted by the 
Committee. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 15, to leave out from “ total” 
to ‘excess,’ in line 17, inclusive, and insert 
‘average amount received in fees during the 
school year for each child of the number of 
children in ayerage attendance at the school, 
when added to the fee grant per head, exceed 
by more than two shillings the average amount 
similarly received during the aforesaid year.’’ 

*(10.15.) Siw W. HART DYKE: I 
do not like to disappoint my hon. Friend, 
but I must say that his proposal would 
upset to a great extent the whole 
financial basis of the Bill. The 
principle of our proposal is that the 
excess alone over the grant must be 
charged, and it would not be fair to hon. 
Members opposite who voted for the 
Second Reading to depart from that 
principle, because where a school charges 
15s. they might accept our fee grant of 
10s., and yet charge 7s. That is what 
I am afraid it amounts to. My hon. 
Friend seems to think that there must 
be some difficulty with regard to the 
balance of fee, and that some loss may 
still accrue. My hon. Friend urges that 
it will be very difficult for managers to 
hit any precise balance, and he repre- 
sents the loss which might accrue from 
making a bad shot. The balance might 
be too much, and what they ought to do 
is to err on the right side. If they get 
too much it is simply a balance of 
accounts, and where an excess was 
really charged it would simply be struck 
off the fee grant. Whether the excess 
is 2s. or 4d., it will simply be a matter of 
accounts. I think in that way the 
difficulty which my hon. Friend urges 
may be met. 

*CoroneL BLUNDELL: Would mana- 
gers of schools be allowed to charge 
supplementary fees during four or 
five months in the year, and then, if 
they had collected enough, cease charg- 
ing, so as to avoid charging fractions of 
@ penny ? 
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*Sr W. HART DYKE: Yes; the 
Department will only look to the gross 
amount; it will not inquire how the 
fees are distributed among certain 
parents, still less will they criticise the 
time at which such fees are paid. All 
we ask is that the amount does not 
exceed the excess over the fee grant. 


Amendment negatived. 


Clause 3. 


*(10.20.) Mr. SUMMERS: I beg to 
move to leave out Sub-section (1). This is 
a clause empowering the Education De- 
partment, if they are satisfied that suffi- 
cient free-school accommodation has 
been provided for a school district, and 
that the charge of school fees or the 
increase of school fees in any particular 
school receiving the fee grant will be 
for the educational benefit of the district, 
to approve such charge or increase of 
fees, provided that the fees shall not 
exceed an average fee of 6d.a week. I 
contend that the sub-section strikes at 
the principle of the Bill. The State is 
to provide £2,000,000 every year for 
the purpose of freeing 80 per cent. of 
the schools in this country. This sub- 
section would give the Education De- 
partment power to undoethe work of 
Parliament, to unfree schools which we 
have determined shall be free. I donot 
know whether the Vice President has 
any argument to offer in favour of this 
clause. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Sub-section (1) of Clause 3.—(Mr. 
Summers.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘ Notwithstanding anything hereinbefore 
contained, the Education Department 
may, if they are satisfied,’ stand part of 
the Clause.” 


*Sr W. HART DYKE: I shadowed 
forth in my remarks on the Second 
Reading of the Bill that this lst sub- 
section ‘was open to comment on the 
other side of the House, because it 
would be suggested that we were 
endeavouring to take away with one 
hand what we were giving with the 
other. But it is nothing of the kind. 
The subsection is proposed entirely with 
a view to facilitate the administration of 
the Education Department It is to 
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enable the Department to meet certain 
emergencies, such as a sudden shifting 
or growth of population, or in dis- 
tricts where there may be a very 
strong demand for higher education. 
Take the case of Cheltenham, and com- 
pare it with what it was 10 years ago, 
and you will have an example of how 
populations change and grow. There is 
no hidden meaning in this clause ; it is 
entirely a departmental matter. The — 
sub-section can only operate where the 
demand for free education has been 
fully supplied. That is a sine gud non, 
and I hope hon. Members will be pre- 
pared to accept this proposal. 

*(10.26.) Sm L. PLAYFAIR: If the 
Vice President’s intention were expressed 
by the clause in actual words, there would 
not be the same objection to it as now, 
As the clause stands, complete power is 
put into the hands of the Education 
Department to defeat the intentions of 
Parliament, that the schools which are 
made free shall remain free. Future ad- 
ministrators may take a different view 
from thatof my right hon. Friend the Vice 
President of the Council, and the only 
safeguard is to state in words what is the 
intention. An Act of Parliament is 
governed by its words, not by opinions 
expressed in this House, and this clause 
as it stands gives a most unwarrantable 
power to the Department to interfere 
with the intentions of Parliament, and 
we on this side of the House could not 
accept these words. 


Mr. A. E. GATHORNE HARDY 
(Sussex, East Grinstead): My object in 
rising is to express the hope that if this 
clause is opposed, the Government will 
not insist upon it. If they do I shall 
support them by my vote, but I look 
upon this as a matter of such very small 
importance compared with the import- 
ance of getting the Bill through with- 
out unnecessary friction, that I hope 
the Government will not persist in 
endeavouring to meet the demands of 
the Department that this particular 
clause shall be carried. As far as I can 
see it is simply put forward on the 
ground that there may be a shifting of 
population ; it is possible there may be, 
but undoubtedly it would not be a 
matter of frequent occurrence. It. isa 
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small matter, involving no Party ques- 
tion of any kind or description, and, 
therefore, 1 venture to urge the Go- 
vernment not to press the proposal. 
Recognising the importance of getting 
the Bill rapidly through Committee, I 
hope the Government will not consider 
it necessary to resist the Amendment. 
*(10.30.) Loro G. HAMILTON: It 
has been said there is no great shifting 
of populations and change in the character 
of a district, but I have been associated 
for many years with a constituency which 
is a striking example of such changes. 
The rapid changes in the suburbs are 
scarcely credible to those who have 
not witnessed them. Two classes come 
into the district, the poor who are forced 
out of London by the changes there, and 
the better class of occupiers who take 
villas for -their families while they 
pursue their occupation in London. In 
districts such as these it is desirable that 
the Education Department should have 
such a power. I do not think it is a 
power that will be often exercised, but 
we do see the possibility of a district 
rapidly changing its character entirely 
from a poor district to a well-to-do 
district. But the schools are there and 
cannot be moved, while the population 
has shifted and the schools are for the 
convenience of the population. All that 
this clause does is to give the Education 
Department power in these particular 
cases to raise the fees to meet the wishes 
and requirements of the population. It 
seems to me a very reasonable proposi- 
tion, and I do not think it is at all at 
discord with the principle of the Bill, on 
the contrary, it falls in with the principle 
that where parents do not want free 
education, and prefer to pay fees there 
shall be no obstacle put in their way. 
(10.33.) Mr. A. DYKE ACLAND: 
We are bound to consider the words of 
the clause as they stand; we are not 
bound and we cannot be bound by even 
the most beneficent intentions expressed 
by the Vice President of the Council, 
and the noble Lord. We have these 
words in the clause, and they remain 
under whatever changes take place in 
the personnel of administration, and the 
clause will allow a 3d. school to be made 
a 4d. school, a 4d. school to be made a 
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5d. school, and a free school to c 
fees. We were led originally to believe 
that we were to have a Free Education 
Bill, but now it is an Assisted Educa- 
tion Bill that we are getting. We are 
told that this clause is to meet certain 
exigencies that may arise, and that this 
demand will be made, not upon the 
Treasury, but upon willing parents. 
But we do not want to make this charge 
upon parents in the field of elementary 
education ; we want to relieve parents as 
faras we can. We know from a letter 
of the Vice President to a correspondent, 
and he has told us, I am sorry to say, 
more than once, that he approves of these 
exclusive schools with high fees. He 
has said that the School Boards will al- 
together abolish their fees and so attract 
one class of children, and so he hopes 
that the voluntary schools will be able 
to charge high fees. But your high fee 
schools are your low subscription schools, 
and not the schools which give a first- 
rate education. Your high fee school is 
not a school which gives a more first- 
rate education than schools like the 
penny schools of Birmingham ; the fees 
are high simply because the subscriptions 
are low. The Vice President has said 
he hopes that the effect will be to bring 
into these high fee voluntary schools the 
pick of the children in our public ele- 
mentary schools whose parents on social 
or religious grounds—not on educational 
grounds observe — prefer for their 
children a more exclusive type of 
schools than the School Boards furnish. 
Certainly by all means the Vice Presi- 
dent desires, and the parents wish on 
social and religious grounds, to have 
exclusive schools ; but I see no reason 
why, if these schools are to exist, the 
Department should have pressure put 
upon it to raise the fees to increase the 
income of the managers. Surely we 
ought to prevent any pressure on the 
Department in the future, in the interest 
of exclusiveness or on those social 
religious grounds for raising fees, and 
that is why we oppose the clause. 
(10.37.) Mr. J. BRYN ROBERTS : 
If the only object of the section is to 
meet the case of a free school, the 
managers of which wish to convert it 
into a fee-paying school, that object can 
be obtained without this clause at all. 
If a neighbourhood changes its character 
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and ceases to be a district inhabited by 
the working classes, and if the inhabi- 
tants desire that the school shall change 
its character and that fees shall be 
charged, there is nothing to prevent the 
managers of the school meeting that 
wish ; there is nothing to prevent a free 
school from becoming a fee-paying 
school if the managers comply with one 
condition, namely, that they give 
up the fee grant. If the change in 
the neighbourhood justifies it, let the 
managers give up the grant, and there is 
no restriction‘ on their charging fees ; 
but this clause provides that they may 
keep the Government grant, and charge 
fees also. That seems to me altogether 
unreasonable, and it cannot be defended 
on the argument put forward. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: Tee hon. 
Member for Rotherham is not very 
generous in his criticisms of the Bill. 
In speech after speech he denies the 
character of free education to the 
Bill. The hon. Member for Sussex 
(Mr. Gathorne Hardy) stated the whole 


case when he said this is a very 
small matter we are now discussing, 
and it is scarcely worth while retaining 
this which is really a small blot on what 
is, in spite of the language of the hon. 
Member for Rotherham, a free education 
Bill. The noble Lord says the object of 
keeping the clause in is that in certain 
districts there may be a migration of 
population, that the poor inhabitants 
may remove, or there may be a large 
settlement of a villa population. Now, 
the danger we have to provide against 
is that the interests of the poorer classes 
may be sacrificed to the wishes of the 
villa population. This is a possible 
danger in the future, though it will not 
arise while the preseut Vice President is 
at the head of affairs. But we have to 
take into account not the interpretation 
the right hon. Gentleman puts upon it, 
but what are the possibilities under the 
clause, and I caunot imagine that the 
right hon. Gentleman has a very strong 
feeling in favour of retaining the clause, 
which is, Iam bound to admit, a small 
blot upon what is unquestionably and 
genuinely a free education Bill. I hope, 
therefore, the Government will, if they 
do not see their way to withdrawing the 
Mr. J. Bryn Roberts 
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clause, insert the modifications suggested 
by the hon. Member for Leeds. 


*(10.40.) Sin W. HART DYKE: I can 

only repeat what I have said more than 
once, the clause will only come into 
operation where there is not sufficient 
accommodation of this nature to be 
found. By Sub-section 3, any parent 
can, by making representation to the 
Department, secure free school accom- 
modation. You have, therefore, an 
appellate power, and the claim to free 
school accommodation is sufficiently 
guarded. 


Me. MUNDELLA: My right 
hon. Friend said a little while ago 
that this clause ,has been inserted to 


meet the demands or the requirements 
of the Department. I am _ afraid’ if 
it had depended upon the wishes of 
the permanent officials of the Depart- 
ment we should not have had this Bill at 
all. The Education Department has 
never been in favour of free schools, and 
has not been in favour of low fees. 
Now, we all wish to make progress with 
the Bill, but if we are to make progress 
I say frankly this section must come 
out. [Cries of “No!”] The noble Lord 
has said this is a very small point, and 
that it is intended to meet the require- 
ments of a shifting population, that if a 
rich neighbourhood kecomes a poor 
neighbourhood, then free schools are re- 
quired, while if it becomes a rich dis- 
trict like Kensington, free schools are not 
required. But I say this clause confers 
more power upon the Department than 
any Department ought to have. Having 
given this magnificent boon of £2,250,000 
for free education, you now propose to 
give the Department at any time the 
power to impose fees in any school which 
had been enjoying free education. This 
is to be done wherever the Department 
is satisfied that it will be for the ad- 
vantage of education. But I say for the 
sake of progress with the Bill the Go- 
vernment should abandon this sub- 
section. 


(10.43.) Mr, A. E. GATHORNE 
HARDY: I am seriously disappointed 
at the result of my intervention in this 
Debate. I intervened, as I said; in the 
interest of peace and progress with the 
Bill, notwithstanding that I thought my 
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intervention might be misunderstood. I 
spoke wholly and solely with the view 
of removing this matter altogether from 
the line of Party disputes and of pro- 
moting progress with the Bill. (Mr. 
Munpetta: “ Hear, hear!”] The right 
hon. Gentleman says “Hear, hear,” but 
I wonder does he think the speech he 
has just delivered has a tendency 
towards promoting the same object? 
When the right hon. Gentieman says— 
“If you wish to make .progress with the 
Bill you must give up this séction,” is 
that the way to allay Party feeling? I 
can only say that if I had not got up 
before the right hon. Gentleman’s speech 
nothing would induce me to make such 
an appeal now. I was followed by the 
hon. Member for Rotherham, who told 
us this is nota Free Education Bill at all, 
and then the right hon. Gentleman says 
that if it had rested with the Depart- 
men we should never have had this Bill 


atall. Well, if this is the way in which my. 


intervention is received, it does not en- 
courage one to endeavour to promote 
agreement and progress by suggestions 
from this side of the House. Still, 
however, I may repeat that the matter is 
a very small one, and I think if we could 
succeed in discussing it without heat, 
this might reasonably be conceded. 


Mr. MUNDELLA: I should 
be sorry if I had imported any Party 
heat inte the Debate, but I do not think 
I have done so. Throughout I have 
endeavoured to preserve an impartial 
position, and have only been actuated by 
the interests of education. I will now 
only say that although this is a small 
matter, it: may lead to very serious 
results, and I trust the Government will 
yield in the matter. . 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I do not think 
any heat need be imported into the dis- 
cussion of this which is a small matter, 
but it is one, notwithstanding, to which 
the Government attach importance in 
the interests of education. The Govern- 
ment are willing on Report to consider 
the introduction of words qualifying the 
power of the Education Department, 
but at present they must adhere to the 
words in. the Bill. I hope, notwith- 
standing the. threat of the right hon. 
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Gentleman, we may be allowed to retain : 


and sub-section, and proceed with the 
Bill. 


*(10.47.) Mr. HOBHOUSE; I have 
been anxious for some time to make a 
suggestion which would, I think, reduce 
this contention to its proper dimensions. 


It has been allowed that the interpreta- 
tion put upon the clause by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite makes it much 
less objectionable than it appears at first 
sight. I would suggest that the Govern- 
ment should introduce words to make 
clear the meaning and the extent of the 
application of the sub-section, as, for in- 
stance, “‘ where the Education Depart- 
ment are satisfied that a change of fee is 
required owing toa change of popula- 
tion.” I do not, however, myself believe 
there is much danger of the Education 
Department, exposed as it is to keen 
criticism, showing a disposition to abuse 
its power and misuse the clause. 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: As T have said, 
the Government are prepared to con- 
sider between now and the Report stage 
whether qualifying words should be in- 
troduced. 


*Sm JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity): There are certain other words 
in the clause wnich have, I think, been 
overlooked. I approach the question 
from a purely educational point of view, 
and I wish to point: out that there are 
words in the clause to which no hon. 
Member has referred—namely, that the 
Department shall be satisfied that the 
permission “will be for the educational 
benefit of the district.” It is very un- 
desirable to stereotype our school system, 
to limit our schools to one type. If the 
artisans in a particular district wish for 
a school better provided and better 
equipped, why should they be deprived 
of the advantage of the 3d. because they 
propose to pay something themselves to 
raise the education of their children? I 
think the clause embodies a valuable 
principle, and I hope the Government 
will adhere to it. 


*(10.50.) Sm G. TREVELYAN: I 
certainly desire that the question should. 
be taken altogether out of a partisan, 

L 
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atmosphere, In reply to the right 
hon, Baronet who has just spoken, I 
may say we have had experience in 
Scotland of that which, in all good 
faith, the right hon. Gentleman de- 
sires to bring about in England— 
a system of graded schools, An opinion 
in favour of such a system is held by a 
certain number of persons in Scotland ; 
but on educational grounds, there is an 
re among a great many persons 
‘strongly opposed to anything in the 
nature of graded schools. The great object 
of free lesen is to secure sanality 
among all the schools of the locality, that 
they shall be built for the great body of 
the people and enjoyed by them, The only 
way in which a high standard of educa- 
tion can be maintained in those schools 
is to induce the better-class parents to 
send their children to the same schools 
as the great body of the people. In this 
way the level of education is gradually 
raised. On educational grounds, there- 
fore, I feel the strongest repugnance to 
accepting thisclause. This clause is even 
more serious than the provision we have 
in Scotland, for here you are not only 
providing for fee schools being estab- 
lished, but that schools having been 
made free may again be made fee-paying 
schools. If we believe in free education 
we are bound to vote against the clause, 
and it requires very good reasons to con- 
vince us that the clause is necessary. 


(10.55.) Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN 
(Birmingham, W.): I think I may 
claim to be a believer in free education, 
but that does not prevent me from be- 
lieving also that a minority has a 
right, if it pleases, to a more select 
school—{Trenical cheers}|—or whatever 
other adjective you please to use, in 
order to, characterise the schools for 
which they are willing to pay. Hon. 
Members behind me cheer ironically, 
bat how would they like the right to be 
taken away from themselves? How 
many of them desire to avail themselves 
of free education when it is established ? 
The right which they claim to send their 
children to Eton, Harrow, or anywhere 
else is a right which they ought to eon- 
cede to any working man who is willing 

Sir G. Trevelyan 
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to pay the fees which will be asked of 
him if he sends his children to a select 
school, and is not satisfied with the 
national school provided out of national 
taxation. We have, therefore, to con- 
template for the children of the working 
classes as well as for the children of the 
upper olasses a choice of schools. That 
is the principle of the Bill. The case of 
Preston has been mentioned, where 
there is no Board school, and where the 
fees are very high. What will happen 
there if the Bill passes? I presume 
that a certain number of working men 
in Preston will claim free education. If 
so, it would be absolutely necessary that 
this free education should be provided 
for them either in the- voluntary or 
Board school. Suppose, however, that 
one-third claim free schools and two- 
thirds desire to go on paying fees. The 
one-third will be provided for in 
those districts in which this demand 
for free education arises. It may 
well happen that in the course of 
time the population in Preston will 
shift, and in the district which now de- 
sires free education there may he a 
population which does not desire free 
education. Why should they be forced 
to have the free school continued ? That 
is precisely the case contemplated by the 
clause. After all, this is a very small 
point, because the case is not likely to 
occur very often; but if there are to be 
great appeals to principle, then, as a 
friend of free education, I must say that 
I see no possible objection te the clause. 


*(11.1.) Mr. SUMMERS: My right 
hon. Friends the Members for West 
Birmingham and the University of 
London seem to attach much importance 
to this sub-section. They hold that if 
this and the following sub-section are 
struck out we shall have a universal 
system of free education throughout the 
country. We have already passed an 
Amendment making it permissive for 
any school to exempt itself from the 
operation of the Bill. It, therefore, 
seems to me that the only thing we 
have to eonsider is the bearing of this 
particular clause upon Clause 1. By 
Clause } we have provided a sum of 
money to free schools from the exaction 
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of fees, and by this clanse we are giving 
the Bhecetion Department a dispensing 

er to undo what we have already 
done in Clause 1. We are going to give 
this money, and we have a right to re- 
ceive something in return. What we 
claim in return is the free education for 
which we pay. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for West Birmingham com- 
pared the working man who wants to 
have & fee-paying school to which he 
ean send his children to members of the 
middle and the upper classes, who send 
their sons to Eton and Harrow. But 


there is no analogy at all. We have not | 4% 


under the first clause remitted fees in 
the case of Etom and Harrow, and, 
therefore, the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman is beside the mark. Re- 
presentations im favour of striking out 
this clause have been made from various 
parts of the House. I hope it is not 
too late for the Government to reconsider 
their position. They themselves see 
that this matter is one of great im 
ance. It seems to me the clause will 
place an invidious duty on the Educa 
tion Department from which the De- 
partment ought to be the first to wish to 
be relieved. Under the clause it will 
rest with the Department to determine 
whether the managers of any particular 
school who claim to raise fees shall be 
allowed to do so or not. 


Mr. Hatter Srewarr rose in his place, 
and claimed t. move, “That the Ques- 
tion be now put,” but the Chairman 
withheld his assent, and declined then to 
put the Question. 


Debate resumed. 


*(11.6.) Mr. RATHBONE (Carnar- 
vonshire, Arfon) : I think it is necessary 
that there should be a certain amount of 
elasticity on this point. Unless there is 
some latitude allowed, schools who 
charge higher fees must either turn 
out their children or submit to the loss 
of the grant on a large portion of the 
schools, and this will throw the chil- 
dren back into inefficient private adven- 
ture schools, which are not inspected at 
all. I think this clause properly guarded 
may provide inst that danger, and 
therefore I shall cottadaly vote for it. 


*Mr. HOBHOUSE : It would be weil 
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Government accept words distinctly 
limiting this sub-section to cases whete 
there isa shifting of population ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think it is only 
right and fair to say that is clearly the 
intention of the Government, and that 
we shall be prepared subsequently to 
accept such qualifying words. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Other Amendments made. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 


mired owing to the change of popula 
tion in the districtand.”—(Mr. Hobhouse.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: We accept the 
proposed words, subject to their quali- 
fication on Report if it is found neces- 
sary. ' 

(11.14.) Carraus BETHELL ; I think 


port- | it is right to point out that if the right 


hon. Gentleman accepts these words he 
will entirely break through the under- 
standing. We have always understood 
there is something im the nature of a 
principle in this Bill. That principle has 
been admitted just now by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham. It has also been explained by t 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
London University. I, for one, do not 
approve of this, and I scarcely know 
why the right. hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House has accepted it so 
readily. I think it would have been 
better to give it a little more anxious 
consideration. 


Viscounr CRANBORNE: We have 
hot atty of us seen the words, and I 
would stggest that by far the simpler 
and more business-like plan would be to 
pat them down on Report. My right 
on. Friend cannot pledge the Govern. 
ment to accept them without reconsidera- 
tion on Report, and the ordinary course 
in the House of Commons is to have 
before it the words on which it has to 
decide. 

*Sir L. PLAYFAIR: I would poimt 
out how important it is that these words 
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what the Government all along explained 
as their intention. Everyone has given 
the clause a different interpretation, and 
all the Government propose to do is to 
carry out what the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Council has 
said from the beginning was his intention. 
It was on this faith that we did not go 
to a Division. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The right hon, 
Gentleman has accurately described the 
state of affairs. When the first sub- 
section of the clause was framed it was 
distinctly contemplated that there might 
be a change of population which, in the 
educational interest of the district, might 
require a free school to be converted into 
a fee paying school. It was our intention 
to meet this case when we put this clause 
into the Bill, and I must ask my hon. 
Friend to allow the Amendment to 
stand, at all events until the Report, and, 
if he has any objection to it, to raise it 
then. 


*Mr. G. W. BALFOUR: I should 
like to know whether if these words are 
introduced it will be impossible for any 


school hereafter established to make any 
charge beyond the amount of the grant? 


*Couonsh. COTTON-JODRELL 
(Cheshire, Wirral): We must try, as 
well as hon. Members on the other side 
of the House, to improve the Bill. I 
attach very great importance to this 
clause, and think that the speeches de- 
livered by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain) and the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Univer- 
sity of London (Sir J. Lubbock) have 
put the whole case in a nutshell, and 
expressed our views in a clearer and 
more expanded form than the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House has 
done. I hope my right hon. Friend 
will see fit to postpone the further con- 
sideration of these words till the Report 
Stage. 

(11.20.) Mr. A. E. GATHORNE 
HARDY: I cannot help thinking that 
my hon. Friend misunderstands the true 
meaning and effect of this clause. It 
will apply only in the very few cases 

Sir L. Playfair 
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where there is a ‘shifting population. 
The speech of the right hon. Member 
for Bridgeton (Sir G. Trevelyan) ought 
to have been delivered on the 2nd clause. 
That clause has been carried, and is now 
part of the policy of the Bill. This 
clause was brought forward solely for 
departmental reasons, and to deal with 
those places that have a shifting popula- 
tion. Hon. Gentlemen opposite have 
not divided on the clause, and when it 
is promised that the words in question 
shall be inserted on the distinct under- 
standing that they shall be, if necessary, 
considered on Report, it would be un- 
gracious not to accept that offer. 


*Mr. F. S. POWELL: I hope the 
words will be postponed until the 
Report. The interpretation which will 
generally be put on the clause will be 
that expressed by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham. I cannot 
help saying, and I say it deliberately, 
that I think the Government have 
scarcely acted fairly by their friends in 
accepting the words in question, altering 
as they do the effect of the clause. Their 
action in this instance will greatly shake 
the confidence of many of their friends. 


Mr. HENEAGE: I am perfectly 
astounded at the speeches we have just 
heard, seeing that Members opposite 
have been sitting there behind the Go- 
vernment, and have heard all the 
speeches in the Debate. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President rose 
directly after the Mover of the Amend- 
ment, and stated, with the frankness 
and honesty that have characterised all 
his speeches, that the clause was a 
departmental clause, and was inserted 
for purposes of departmental administra- 
tion. Hon. Members opposite sat silent, 
and were perfectly willing to accept that 
explanation so long as no words were 
put in which brought the meaning home 
to them, and yet the words now sug- 
gested are, as far as I remember, 
almost identical with those used by my 
right hon. Friend. They have been 
accepted by the Leader of the House. 
We ‘are asked to postpone them till 
Report. If we do, we shall not know 
what they are, and that is just what we 
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= in now it can be considered on 
port. ; 

(11.25.) Caprain BETHELL: I am 
astounded that the right hon. Gentleman 
has not paid more attention to the speech 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
The noble Lord and one of his right 
hon. Colleagues both said not only 
that the clause was intended to pro- 
vide for shifting populations, but 
that it was intended for general 
purposes. Iam shocked that the right 
hon. Gentleman, who is not an ordinary 
Member of Parliament, but a Privy 
Councillor, should have paid so little 
attention to the words of wisdom that 
fell from the Government. 


Question put, and agreed to. 

Amendment agreed to, in page 2, line 
24, after “ district,” insert “or any part 
of the district.”—-(Mr. F. S. Powell.) 


(11.27.) Mr. PICKERSGILL: I 
propose to amend the proviso by making 
it read:—“ Provided that the fee for 
any such child shall not exceed 6d. a 
week.” I think the majority of the 
Committee will consider it not un- 
reasonable to require that in a 
public elementary school no child 
shall be charged more than 6d. a 
week. If you have an average basis, 
the effect is that, as long as the average 
does not exceed Is., as much as 2s. or 
3s. a week may be charged in par- 
ticular cases. The characteristic vice of 
such. a restriction is, that it enables the 
managers of schools to differentiate 
in the fees charged against particular 
children or classes of children. I will 
give as an illustration a case which 
actually occurred some little time ago. 
In a certain Union the Guardians desired 
to send the lads in the workhouse to 
attend an elementary school outside—a 
policy which I rd as a wise and 
humane policy, and which Guardians are 
more and more adopting in various parts 
of the country. I believe it was the only 
elementary school in the place, but the 
managers said if the workhouse children 
were sent there they would charge a fee 
of 1s. a week. 


Amendment pro ,in 2,: line 
r “provided that,” 


to end of sub-section, and. insert: “ the 
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fee for any such child shall not exceed 
sixpence a week.”—(Mr. Pickeragill.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” ; 


*(11.30.) Sm W. HART DYKE: I 
hope the hon. Member will not press the 
Amendment. It is more convenient 
that we should adhere to the average 
fee as our guide, than insert a rigid 
maximum. te 

*Mr. SUMMERS: I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will re-consider that 
decision. In some schools a fee of more 
than 9d. is exacted, and the exaction 
of such a fee may be used to prevent 
children, who have a statutory right to 
do so, from attending school. 


Sir W. HART DYKE: It is not a 
matter of very great importance. Hon. 
Members refrained from dividing the 
Committee just now, and therefore I 
think they deserve some recompense. I 
will therefore agree to the Amend- 
ment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: .The next 
Amendment is in my name. It deals 
with an entirely Departmental! question, 
and ensures that Parliament should be 
kept informed of what the Department 
is doing. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 27, after “ child,” to insert 
“the Education Department shall report 
annually to Parliament all cases in which they 
have sanctioned the imposition or augmenta- 
tion of fees under this section, with a state- 
ment of the amount of fee permitted, and a 
report in the character of the buildings, staff, 
curriculum, and quality of the instruction in 
each case.” —(Mr. Sydney Buxton.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Srr W. HART DYKE: I have no 
objection to that. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


(11.35.) Sm R. TEMPLE (Wor- 
cester, Evesham: I have to move 
the omission of Sub-section 2, which 
empowers the Education Department 
to approve a charge or increase of 
fees in any particular school, on the ex- 
press condition that the amount received, 
or a specified portion thereof, should be 
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taken in reduction of the fee grant other- 
wise payable. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
28, to leave out Sub-section (2).—(Sir 
R. Temple.) 


Question proposed, “ That eo 
(2) stand part of the Clause.” 


“Sm W. HART DYKE: This sub- 
section is intended to give some elas- 
ticity to the Bill, and freedom to the 
Education Department with regard to 
the reduction of fees, and I think it 
necessary to meet some emergencies 
which may arise. It may be necessary, 
for instance, to re-open a free school as a 
fee school. The Department will only 
interfere when appealed to by the 
locality. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
28, after “may,” to insert “ if they think 
fit."—{Mr. F. S. Powell.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Viscounr CRANBORNE : I think my 
right hon. Friend will see that some 
sueh words as these are really required, 
It has been already indicated in the first 
sub-section that the Education Depart- 
ment may, or may not, withhold their 
approval of proceedings under the 
clause, and Sub-section 2 is intended 
evidently to give the Department power 
to impose an express condition. I desire 
to make it clear that it shall not be abso- 
Iutely necessary for the Department to 
impose any express condition, and I 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
accept the words of which I have given 
notice, “if they think fit make it an ex- 
press condition of such approval.” 


*Sizn W. HART DYKE: I am willing 
to accept the Amendment of the noble 
Lord. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment. proposed, in page 2, lines 
28 and 29, to leave out “give such 
approval on the: condition,” and 

imsert “ if they think fit make it an 
express condition of such approval.”— 
(Viscount, Cranborne.) 


Agrsed to. 
Sir R. Temple 
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LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon, 
shortly why I 
move the next Amendment. By the 
first sub-section of this clause the House 
empowers the Education Department to 
authorise the imposition of a 6d. fee 
under certain circumstances, and I pro- 
pose now to make it an express con- 
dition that technical instruction shall 
be given. I think classes ought to be 
formed for imparting such education to 
children. 


Tae CHAIRMAN : It does not appear 
to me that this is within the scope of the 
original Resolution on which the Bill 
was brought in. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: My Amend- 
ment is intended to refer to specific sub- 
jects which are mentioned in the Ele- 
mentary Education Code. Iam willing 
to alter my Amendment, by substituting 
“specific subjects” for “technical edu- 
cation.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In 2, Reads 31, to leave ont “ taken i in,” 

» oka me 7 and insert ‘applied in 
ouch Probe ye ng the ‘teaching of such specific 
subjects as are within the meaning of ‘ The 
Teehnical Instruction Act, 1889,’ and the 
teaching of such specific subjects as shall from 
time to time be prescribed by the Code ry 
Regulations issued by the Education D 
caent, and wep ban —_ ( Pwstior fee shall on 
charged for and 


ct of the chi 
actually in recaipt of 
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technical education 
or being taught such specific subiccts.””—({ Mr. 
Lloyd-Georga) 

Question ,“ That the words 
‘taken in’ stand part of the Clause.” 


*Sir W. HART DYKE: Being myself a 
strong supporter of technical instruction 
I cannot object to the Amendment, but 
I think it will restrict the school curri- 
eulum unnecessarily, and therefore 
would ask the hon. Member not to 
press it. 


(11.45.) Mr. LLOYD - GEORGE: 
May I point out that the matter will be 
entirely im the hands of the Education 
Department to determine what the 
subjects shall be. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: It seems to 
me that if the Amendment is 
the unfortunate boys who go to the 
school to which it ie applied will be able 
to learm nothing but specifie subjects, 
‘and nothing outside ons subjects. 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: I think it wonld 
be a very dangerous thing to put a 
curriculum into an Act of Parliament. 


Me. T. ELLIS: I understand the 
right hon, Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham is anxious to have a 
certain class of schools where higher 
education is given. This Amendment 
would secure that. I hope the Govern- 
ment will allow progress to be reported, 
and before the House meets again recon- 
sider their decision. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The hon. 
Member wants to make of a school under 
these exceptional circumstances some- 
thing in the nature of a technical school. 
It may be that the position of the school 
is such that it is not suited for a technical 
instruction school, and that it would be 
far more suitable that it should be de- 
voted to ordinary education. 


Mr. A. DYKE ACLAND: I do not 
think it would be advisable to lay down 
a hard and fast rule, because in the ease 
of a shifting population it might be 
necessary to alter the character of a 
school. I would suggest to my hon. 
Friend to withdraw the Amendment. 


(11.50.) Me. LLOYD-GEORGE: I 
will accept the advice of my hon. 
Friend, 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm R. TEMPLE: I beg to move the 
omission of Sub-section 3, and to report 
Progress. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. and gallant Member must 
choose one of the two Motions. He 
cannot make both at once. 


Sia R. TEMPLE: Then IE move to 
report Progress. 


’ Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


*Mre. W. H. SMITH: FI have to give 
notice that. I will to-morrow, im aecord- 
ance with what I understand to be the 
general wish of the House, move to sus- 
pend the 12 o’clock Rule in order that the 
consideration of the Bill m Committee 
may be concluded. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Although I do 
not like to oppose the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and although we desire very much 
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to get the Committee stage completed 
to-morrow, I cannot assent to this Motion, 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I do not. wish to 
ask the House to sit to a late period, but 
it would be better to sit for half an hour 
longer than postpone the Bill until 
another day. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): Can 
the Motion of which the right hon. 
Gentleman has given notice be debated ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: No. 


Mr. BE. ROBERTSON : Then I appeal 
tothe right hon. Gentleman not to press 
the Motion, considering the rapid pro- 
gress we have made. 

Ms. BARTLEY: When will the 
Report stage be taken ? ‘ne 

*Mr. W. H.SMITH: If the Committee 
stage is finished to-morrow the Report 
will be taken on Tuesday. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): If the 
right hon. Gentleman makes the Motion 
I shall propose to extend it to the Re- 
demption of Rent (Ireland) Bill. 


WESTERN HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS 
(SCOTLAND) WORKS BILL.—(No. 396. 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

(12.0.) Motion made, and Question 
proposed, ‘ That the Bill be now read a 
second time.” —{ The Lord Advocate.) 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I do not 
object to the Bill being read a second 
time, bat I think it should be extended, 
and the powers it confers should be 
given to the whole County Councils of 
the North. I think there will be one 
or two Amendments required to carry 
out the pledge given to the hon. Member 
for Ross-shire that the expenditure of 
the £15,000 is to be determmed by the 
County Council of Ross-shire. I trast 
the Secretary for Scotland will take his 
eue from the County Council of Ross- 
shire. I think the £2,000 limit is too 
low. Every one of the grants will be 
below that sum. 


Dr. McDONALD (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I hope the Government will 
make some promise that they will redeem 
the pledge with reference to the £15,000 
being spent with the eonsent of the 
County Council of Ross-shire. 
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Rosertson, Bute): As regards the point 
that the Bill ought to have a more ex- 
tended application, I may say it does not 
profess to enlarge generally the powers 
of County Councils, but is merely 
founded on the grant which has been 
given for the much more limited purpose 
of carrying out certain works in certain 
counties. It would be stepping into a 
totally different region of legislation if 
we dealt with other counties than those 


dealt with under the grant. As regards 
the second point, namely, what was said 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer as 
to the roads in the Islands of Lewis—the 
Government adhere entirely to what my 
right hon. Friend said, It is not neces- 
sary, and it would not be appropriate, to 
insert in the Bill that the grant will be 
administered in accordance generally 
with the views of the County Councils as 
to the requirements of roads, but as a 
matter of administration they will see 
that that policy is adhered to. I am 
happy to say, from what we learn, that 
the engineer, who is now in the 
district, is harmonising the views of 
the Locai Bodies with those which are 
entertained in the Scottish Office. As 
to the third point, the £2,000 limit, I 
should rather doubt whether the hon. 
Member for Caithness is quite accurate 
in saying that all the grants will be above 
£2,000. It is expected that there will 
be a considerable number of compara- 
tively minor works, which will not 
require anything more than £2,000. 
The hon. Gentleman should have ob- 
served there is a certain elasticity in the 
provisions of the Bill, because in especial 
cases the Secretary for Scotland may 
extend the operation of the Act beyond 
the pecuniary limit which has been pre- 
scribed. I have no doubt the House 
will be anxious to proceed with the Bill. 
It is entirely executive, and I am certain 
we shall have the co-operation of gen- 
tlemen in all parts of the House in 
getting the Bill through as rapidly as 
possible. 
(12.7.) Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


- {COMMONS} 
| Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr: J.P.Bi' : 
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(Ireland) Bill. 


EVIDENCE BILL’ [LORDS].—(No. 335.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

(12.7.) Tas ATTORNEY GENERAL 
(Sir R. Wessrer, Isle of Wight): I 
beg to move the Second Reading of this 
Bill. Ido not believe there is any con- 
tentious matter in it ; therefore, I trust 
hon. Members will allow it to be read a 
second time. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I believe 
the hon. Member for Longford (Mr. T. 
M. Healy) has a strong gbjection to the 
Bill. 


Se R. WEBSTER: This is 
not the measure the hon. Member is 
thinking of. The object of this measure 
is simply to consolidate the law of 
evidence. 

Mr. SEXTON : To make no change in 
the law ? 


Sm R. WEBSTER: None whatever. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


REDEMPTION OF RENT (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No. 377.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


(12.11.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 

would repeat the question addressed to 
the Government on a previous occasion 
by the hon. Member for South Tyrone as 
to what steps the Government propose 
to take to proceed with this Bill, I 
understand it is not opposed except by 
one hon. Member. 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr, 
Manchester, E.): As I- have stated 
before, the object of the Bill is of 
a very restricted character, and there- 
fore it will not come within the 
category of controversial measures re- 
ferred to by the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury to-day. 
That being so, I will consult with my 
right hon. Friend as to what steps should 
be taken to enable us to deal with the 
Bill. I understand that hon. Members 
are ‘not unfavourable to the passing of 
the Bill. 

Second Reading deferred till to- 
morrow. 
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TURBARY (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 378.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) ° 

Clause 1. 

(12.14.) Me. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 
In line 11 the words “may purchase the 
same” occur, and are merely a repetition 
of words in line 7. I think it would be 
as well to leave them out, so as to make 
the words in the first part of the clause 
of general application. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
11, to leave out the words “ may purchase 
the same.” —(Mr. Sexton.) 

Question, “ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 


Mr. SEXTON: Sub-section 3 pro- 
vides that the Land Commissioners, 
before purchasing any bog, shall be 
reasonably satisfied that they will ulti- 
mately realise by means of the bog an 
amount sufficient to repay the purchase 
money with interest at the rate of 3 and 
one-eighth per cent. per annum, I 
would suggest that the interest .should 
he 3 per cent. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
24, to leave out “and one-eighth,”— 
(Mr. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
‘and one-eighth’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Taz CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George's, Han- 
over Square): As this ‘is a matter of 
finance, about which it is difficult to give 
a decision off-hand, I would appeal to 
the hon. Member to defer the Amend- 
ment to the Report stage. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

, Other Amendments made. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Thursday next. 


‘LOCAL REGISTRATION OF TITLE 
(IRELAND) BILL. —(No. 189.) 
As amended, considered; read the 
third time, and passed. 


Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): I 
hope that when charges of obstruction 
are levelled at hon. Members on this 
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side of the House the Government will 
remember the rapid progress we have 
allowed them to make with this measure, 
which has practically been taken with- 
out discussion through all its stages. 
{“‘ Order !”] 


RANGES BILL.—(No. 399.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


*(12.21.) Tue FINANCIAL SECRE- 
TARY to tHe WAR OFFICE (Mr. 
Broprick, Surrey, Guildford) : In 
moving the Second Reading of this 
Bill, I desire merely to say that it is 
introduced to give effect to a recom- 
mendation of a Committee moved for 
by a hon. and gallant Gentleman behind 
me, and on which all sides of the House 
were represented. A difficulty has been 
found in obtaining ranges for Volunteers, 
and the object of the Bill is to enable 
Volunteers to obtain by means of the 
Provisional Order system land for ranges, 
and to obtain funds for the purpose from 
the Public Works Loans Commissioners. 
The repayment will be spread over a 
term of years. Where more than one 
Volunteer corps is concerned power is 
given to the Local Authority to obtain 
money for this purpose. There are 
other powers to simplify the acquisition 
of land. The Bill is strictly within the 
recommendations of the Committee 
which took evidence on all the points in- 
volved. I think, therefore, that all sec- 
tions of the House will unite in giving 
additional facilities to Volunteers for the 
acquisition of ranges, which at the 
present moment are difficult to obtain. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) : I quite 
agree with this Bill. I think it is a very 
moderate Bill, but I reserve to myself 
the right of proposing some alteration in 
the clauses in Committee. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) ACT 

(1889) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 359.) 

: COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committe, 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 2. 

Question proposed, “That the Clause 
stand part of the Bill.” 

M 
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(12.27.) Mr. A. ELLIOT (Roxburgh): 
As we have had no statement of any 
sort or kind as to the object of this Bill, 
I should like to know what its object is. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) was 
understood to explain that the object of 
the Bill was to remove the exceptional 
position of the public health rates, and to 
assimilate them to the other County 
Council rates. 


Mr. A. ELLIOT: I do not think the 
explanation of the hon. Gentleman satis- 
factory. I think we should have al. 
fuller explanation of the meaning of the 
clauses. 

Mr. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.): 
At the present moment it is almost 
impossible for the county clerk of 
Lanarkshire to present the accounts in 
an intelligible form. As to the classifica- 
tion of rates, they stand thus. The 
Poor Law Act for Scotland was passed 
in 1845. It was then enacted that 
parishes should establish for themselves 
a different or classified kind of rating, 
according to the nature of the industry, 
so that farmers should be rated at a 
lower rate than proprietors, or than 
other occupiers of land or heritages in 
Scotland. That power was quite optional, 
and there was no necessity for its being 
used, Kach parish might have a different 
form of classification. That experiment 
of classification has never been repeated 
in Scotland in any other county rate, 
and when the Public Health Act was 
passed in 1867, it was a mere accident 
that the principle of classification was 
extended to that Act, and that accident 
arose in this way, that the administration 
of the Public Health Act was handed 
over to the Parochial Boards, correspond- 
ing to the Boards of Guardians in England 
—[Cries of “Agreed |”) 

CotoneL NOLAN: I object if the 
hon. Member is going to make a 


speech. I am willing to let the Bill pass, 
but I am not going to sit up to heara 
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Bridges Bill, 
It being Midnight, and Objection being 


taken to Further Proceeding, the Chair- 
man left the Chair to make his report to 
the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 


again to-morrow. 


HIGHWAYS AND BRIDGES BILL. 
(No, 384.) 


SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That the Bill be now read a second 


time. 

(12.35.) Sr J. DORINGTON 
(Gloucester, Tewkesbury): I have been 
in communication with the hon. Member 
for Scarborough, the Corporation of 
which borough will not be, as it thought, 
affected by this Bill, and the hon. Mem- 
ber’s objections have been met. 

Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): I 
object to that part of the Bill which 
allow the County Councils to make con- 
tracts for material with any of its mem- 
bers. That is a system which justly 
causes jealousy among outside con- 
tractors, and I suggest that there should 
be an absolute limit of £50 imposed. 

Sir J. DORINGTON: It is pro- 
posed to place such contracts within very 
narrow limits. 

Tae SECRETARY to tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lona, 
Wilts, Devizes): I shall not oppose the 
Second Reading, but it will be necessary 
to postpone the Committee stage for a few 
days to admit of Amendments being 
prepared. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday next. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
before One o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 3rd July, 1891. 





COMMISSION. 


The following Bills received the Royal 
Assent :— 
. Customs and Inland Revenue. 
. Consolidated Fund (No. 2). 
. Pollen Fisheries (Ireland). 
Savings Banks. 
Museums and Gymnasiums. 
Reformatory and Industrial School 
Children. 


Ooty go bo 


7. Russian Dutch Loan. 

8. Public Accounts and Charges. 

9. Herring Branding (Northumber- 
land). 

10. Presumption of Life Limitation 
(Scotland). 

11. Cork (County and City) Court 
Houses. 


LAW AGENTS AND NOTARIES PUBLIC 
(SCUTLAND) BILL.—(No. 198.) 
Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 


LOCAL REGISTRATION OF TITLE (IRELAND) 
BILL. 
Brought from the Commons; read 1*; to be 
printed; and to be read 2* on Friday next. 
(The Lord Ashbourne). (No. 209.) 


INFLAMMABLE CARGOES IN 
PASSENGER SHIPS, 

*Kart DE LA WARR, in rising to 
ask Her Majesty’s Government whether 
some regulation might not be enforced 
to prevent inflammable substances being 
carried as cargo in passenger ships, and 
to move a Resolution, said : My Lords, I 
rise to move for a Report of the Board 
of Trade relative to the recent outbreak 
of fire in the cargo of the’ City of Rich- 
mond liner while crossing the Atlantic. 
Until the Report which I have asked 
for is before your Lordships I cannot 
enter minutely into any particulars 
relative to the recent accident to this 
great steamship from the fire which 
occurred on board on her last voyage. 
We do not, of course, know for certain 


the exact cause of that accident, whether 


it,was owing to carelessness or whether 

it.was from spontaneous combustion in 

the cargo. It is, 1 believe, a well known 
VOL. CCCLV. [THIRD SERIES. ] 
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fact that under certain circumstances in 
bales of cotton (which formed the chief 
cargo of this vessel), closed up in aship’s 
hold, and which has been in contact, 
either before being put on board the ship 
or after it is shipped, with any drying 
oil such as painters use, chemically 
speaking, oxygen is produced, which 
subsequently goes on to produce combus- 
tion. It is impossible until the Report 
is given to your Lordships to say much 
on this point, but I think we may take 
it as almost certain that this was the 
cause of combustion in the present in- 
stance. Other substances of a greasy 
nature will also, I am informed, produce 
chemically the same effect. It is not at 
all, as your Lordships are aware, an un- 
common thing to happen for the contact 
of two substances to produce combustion. 
For me to enlarge on this now is un- 
necessary, but there is a question arising 
out of it of the greatest importance, 
which is referred to in the latter part 
of what I have proposed for your Lord- 
ships’ consideration — whether regula- 
tions could not be enforced to prevent, 
or at least to control and specify, the con- 
ditions under which such inflammable 
and dangerous cargoes may be shipped 
on passenger vessels. It is the practice, 
as your Lordships are aware, to put 
large cargoes of cotton on board those 
ships, especially vessels trading between 
England and America, a large number 
of the best of the Atlantic carrying- 
ships, being at the same time for 
passengers. The large liners are fitted, 
as your Lordships know, in the best 
manner for the conveyance of passengers. 
with every convenience, and also with 
every provision for safety. They are 
well manned and well commanded ; but 
unknown probably to most of the passen- 
gers who travel by them there is this 
quantity of material taken on board, 
which, under certain circumstances, is 
very likely to ignite. Such was the case 
with the City of Richmond. After having 
left the coast of America, and proceeded 
some three or four days on her voyage, at 
miduight, in the middle of the Atlantic, 
the alarm of “ Fire !” was heard. It was 
blowing at the time a heavy gale, and 
there was a heavy sea running. The 
greatest consternation naturally pre- 
vailed ; and though the fire could not be 
extinguished, it was happily kept under 
until some vessels were sighted, which 
N 
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came to her assistance, and helped to 
conduct her safely to Queenstown. Now, 
‘on board that ship there were nearly 300 
passengers, and a crew, I think, of 
146, making a total of about 450 persons, 
“who for some time were in the greatest 
possible danger ; but providentially, by 
the arrival of those ships, with the help 
‘which they rendered, the vessel was 
‘brought safely to Queenstown without 
any loss of life. It is a case which I 
have thought it right to bring before 
‘Her Majesty’s Government and _ the 
‘Board of Trade for their consideration, to 
see whether anything can be done under 
‘the circumstances I have mentioned 
‘to*prevent these large ships, 
we carrying 300 or 400 passengers, 
being exposed to such a danger, pro- 
-bably the greater part without their 
knowing it; whether it would not be 
‘proper that the Board of Trade should 
have the power of regulating, if not, as 
would, I think, be preferable, of prevent- 
ing passenger ships carrying large cargoes 
-of an inflammable nature such as, under 
certain circumstances, cotton is. I would 
move, therefore, for the Report of the 
inquiry which has probably been made 
by the Board of Trade into this accident, 
-and, at the same time, I would ask 
‘Her Majesty’s Government to consider 
whether such regulations as I have sug- 
‘gested could not be enforced, or, if not, 
‘the carrying of inflammable cargoes by 
‘passenger ships prevented altogether 
‘without the consent or under conditions 
-imposed by the Board of Trade. 
Moved, “ For Report of the Board of ‘Trade 
relative to the recent accident on board the In- 


man liner ‘City of Richmond.’ ’’—(The Karl 
De La Warr.) 


*Tue Eart or RAVENSWORTH : Be- 
fore the noble Lord rises to reply per- 
‘haps I may be allowed to say a few 
words on this matter. It is quite 
natural that a Peer who takes such an 
interest in all that concerns the safety 
‘of Her Majesty’s subjects as does the 
noble Earl should be moved by the 
“occurrence of so great and mysterious an 
accident as that which happened on 
‘board the City of Richmond, and I have 
no doubt the production of the Board of 
Trade’s Report, for which the noble Lord 
moves, will be a document of very great 
‘interest to himself and to others. In 
‘the absence of that Report, I should be 
‘indisposed to make any observations upon 

Larl dela Warr 
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in Passenger Ships. 
a matter with the details of which I am 
not yet acquainted ; but I should like,fin 
reference to the.second part of the ques- 
tion of the noble Lord, to be allowed to 
make two or three observations—they. 
will be very short. Your Lordships are 
probably well aware of the circumstances 
under which the Atlantic navigation is 
conducted. It is one of the wonders of 
the world, and the noble Earl himself 
has done justice to those who conduct 
that navigation. It is carried on under 
the strain of very close competition, and 
under circumstances which entail enor- 
mous cost; and I would venture to tell 
the noble Lord that, unless cargoes were 
carried in passenger ships, it would be im- 
practicableand perhaps impossible tocarry 
on that navigation at all. The strain of 
competition is excessive with regard to 
the accommodation given on board these 
vessels, which is so well known to many 
noble Lords that I need hardly remind 
them of it ; it may generally be said that 
it is more luxurious and costly than can 
be found in many private houses. The 
rate of speed maintained by them is 
another of the commercial triumphs of 
the present day, and that also is achieved 
at an enormous cost; and I repeat that 
unless these magnificent liners were en- 
abled to carry cargo they must travel at 
agreatly reduced rate of specd. Then 
comes the question which the noble Lord 
raises : he wants some regulation to be 
enforced to prevent inflammable sub- 
stances being carried on board these 
passenger ships. But I would ask the 
noble Lord what are inflammable 
substances? Probably ‘ one of the 
most inflammable cargoes, as far as I 
know, ‘is coal, and as we know 

from bitter experience on many occa- 
sions explosions have occurred from 
spontaneous combustion on board coal- 

laden ships ; but I have never heard it 
suggested that regulations should be 
framed to prevent ships—passenger or 
otherwise—carrying coals. A Com- 
mittee of the other House of Parliament 
sat for a long time inquiring into this 
question of the spontaneous combustion 
of coal cargoes on board ship. I do not 
remember the substance of their Report, 
but I imagine the noble’ Lord, who will 
speak.on behalf of the Board of Trade, 

will be able to tell us something with 
regard to coal-laden vessels. All 
steamers must, of course, carry some 
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considerable quantity in the shape of 
their complement of coal. But there 
are many other substances besides coal 
which are of an inflammable nature, and 
the noble Lord has allnded to.eotton:. I 
would remind, him that eotton,is one of 
the greatest staples of the Atlantic trade. 
It is largely carried on. board these 


' Atlantic steamers. I would remind him 


of another . very. important freight, 
namely, mineral oil. 1 do. not, know 


_that many of your Lordships: are, well 


enough acquainted with the -trade to 


_know whether the carrying of mineral 
_oil on board of passenger steamers is per- 


missible by law; but what I would 
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of cargoes, because such a: course, would 
inevitably: defeat itself in. face. of the 
close and. severe competition which 
exists between. our great ocean lines of 


in Passenger Ships. 


steamships and those of the Continent. 


The ‘effect. would be rather to increase 


‘than diminish the chances of: accidents 


at.sea, inasmuch as such restrietions do 
not exist with regard to foreign vessels, 
and the result of imposition of restric- 
tions might be to make competition with 
them impossible on this side of the 
water, and to throw the .trade very 
largely :into the hands of those who are 
not subject to the same. restrictions. I 
venture to make these few observations 


remind your Lordships: of is.this: that in. justice to those concerned in our 


closely packed with barrels, all containing 


_anybody going down the, Thames below | Atlantic navigation, and for the purpose 
London will see acres of ground in places | 


of pointing out that the imposition of 
restrictions upon that trade would be 


pétroleum, and those spaces of ground on | simply to prevent these magnificent 


either side of the river are surrounded by 


the midst of a dense-population. It is 


‘impossible: to say what extent of calamity 


might occur in the event of a serious 


fire happening in those. neighbourhoods. 


I only say that if precautions are neces- 
sary to be taken—and they are very neces- 
sary to be taken—on board our ships they 
are equally required in the places I have 
mentioned. Almost all cargoes are more 
or less inflammable, and when it is urged 
that additional regulations and restric- 
tions are necessary to be imposed on the 
owners of these liners, I hope, and 
believe, that the Board of Trade will be 
extremely cautious in giving any pledge 
on the subject in the answer which may 
Noble Lords must remember 
that if unnecessary or too: stringent re- 
gulations are imposed on men who are 
thoroughly competent to conduct their 
business the business must suffer. The 
noble Karl has himself paid a thoroughly 
well-deserved compliment to the splendid 
manner in which these liners. are 
served and worked; they are. managed 
by large private owners who  under- 
stand their business, and every possible 
precaution is taken at considerable 
cost to ensure safety, although every 
precaution is not supposed to be 
taken at present by the owners and by 
those responsible for the management 
of those great lines. I only hope this 
occurrence may not be made a handle 
for imposing what I may call over- 
stringent regulations upon the shipment 


-timber yards and dwellings, and are in | 





' steamers running as they do. 

*Toe SECRETARY 10 tuzE BOARD or 
TRADE (Lord Batrour of BurieicH): 
My Lords, I should like to say at once 
that I think it is impossible to over- 
estimate the. importance of the question 
which the noble Earl has brought before 
the House, and which has been spoken 
to by the noble Lord (the: Earl of 
Ravensworth). Unfortunately, this sub- 
ject is not a new one. There have been 
many fires in cargoes of cotton carried 
across the Atlantic, and there have been 
very many inquiries made by officers of 
the Board of Trade on the subject. In 
any case which seems to present any 
especial or new circumstafces, or any- 
thing which cannot otherwise. be ex 
plained, it has been the custom of the 
Board of Trade to hold an inquiry; but 
in this particular case no special inquiry 
has been held, and I will tell the House 
for what reason. These inquiries are held 
sometimes weeks afterwards, and when 
the facts have to be brought out some- 
times - secondhand, and consequently 
without any opportunity of actual obser- 
vation on the part of the officers who 
hold the inquiry. In the case of the 
City of Richmond the Board of Trade 
got notice from Queenstown that a 
casualty had happened on board under 
the circumstances which the noble 
Karl -has described. The Board of 


Trade telegraphed to Mr. Laslett, their 

Surveyor at Liverpool, desiring him to 

wait for the arrival of the ship, and 

attend during the whole time the cargo 
N 2 
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was being discharged, so that he might 
observe personally as much as could 
be seen, and therefore he had not 
to wait until any actual evidence 
which could be got in that way had 
passed from the possibility of being pro- 
cured. There is no doubt serious risk 
of such casualties as this in cotton 
cargoes, and various theories have been 
put forward to account for the circum- 
stances. The noble Earl who introduced 
the question seems to give some credence 
to the idea of spontaneous combustion, 
but I think, as the result of inquiries 
previously made, not only by the Board 
of Trade, but by the underwriters, by 
Lloyd’s, and by the shipping community 
themselves in this and foreign countries, 
that idea is, if not discredited, at any 
rate much less generally held now than 
was the case a few years ago. I have 
endeavoured to put together some infor- 
mation from documents in possession of 
the Board of Trade which will convey to 
the House something of the knowledge 
we already possess. I should be sorry 
to trespass at any length on the time of 
the House in answering the question, 
but I think the extreme importance of 
the subject is generally acknowledged, 
and I will endeavour to put the matter 
as briefly as I can before your Lord- 
ships. In the last 10 years there have 
been 171 fires on cotton-laden ships 
crossing the Atlantic from America. Of 
these 81 occurred in the port of loading, 
45 in the port of discharge, and 45 
during the voyage. I call your Lord- 
ships’ attention to the fact that out of 
the total number 81 have occurred in 
the port of loading. If spontaneous 
combustion were usually the cause, it is 
obvious that it would occur after the 
cotton had a little time to heat, and not 
so much in the early days after loading. 
Therefore, primd facie, at any rate, that 
experience goes a good deal against the 
theory. I have looked through the 
tonnage of the cotton loaded at the 
different ports in America, and compared 
that tonnage with the number of fires 
which have occurred in ships coming 
from each of the ports, and I find that 
the number of fires is not very dispro- 
portionate to the number of ships leaving 
each port. I therefore think I am 
entitled to conclude that the fires do 
not occur, so far as America is concerned, 
from any local causes or causes which 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
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are prevalent in one port more than 
another, but from causes which are very 
general over the American Continent. 
Now, America is only one source of the 
cotton supply to this country, though un- 
doubtedly it is the largest. We also get 
cotton from Brazil, Egypt, and India, 
very small quantities from Brazil and 
Egypt, but considerable quantities from 
India, the average from India reaching 
nearly 6,000,000 cwt.a year. Therefore, 
I will take the shipments from India for 
comparison with those of America. 
During the nine years up to 1887 only 
four fires have occurred in regard to 
Indian cotton, and since then there has 
not been a single fire in any cotton cargo 
from India. From that I am inclined to 
infer that the danger is not necessarily in- 
herent in the cotton, but is probabiy due 
to some different circumstances of treat- 
ment or of packing. It is an abrolutely 
admitted fact by almost every Court of 
Inquiry held under the Board of Trade, 
by the Committee of Lloyd’s, and by 
Committees which have sat in America 
that the packing of cotton there, and its 
transit from the cotton-growing districts 
to the port, are not nearly so satis- 
factory in America as in the other places, 
especially India, which I have men- 
tioned. Although, as I have said, there 
is no Report in the sense that the noble 
Earl has indicated, the Board of Trade 
Surveyor at Liverpool (Mr. Laslett), has 
made two Reports ; and if it will meet the 
noble Lord’s view I shall be glad to lay 
them on the Table. They deal exhaus- 
tively with all that can be said about 
the City of Richmond, which is the 
subject of the noble Lord’s question. 
Among the causes of fire in cotton 
which have from time to time been 
suggested are matches left carelessly 
about while the cotton has been loaded, 
as has sometimes been proved to be the 
case at American ports. Indeed, the 
amount of carelessness shown is »]most 
incredible. Another common cause is 
that a spark gets into the cotton through 
a ventilator or some aperture or other- 
wise after it has been stowed. 1 call 
your Lordships’ attention to the im- 
portance of good packing. Tightly packed 
and well covered bales of cotton are less 
likely to catch fire than when they are 
loosely put together in a haphazard 
way, and it is one of the difficulties en- 
countered in our inquiries that if a 
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spark falls upon cotton it is often proved 
to have run along the edges of the bales 
until it has come upon some half-packed 
or improperly packed bale, where it 
settled. That is one cause which will 
account for some of the fires occurring 
in cotton cargoes coming from the 
country where shippers are perhaps 
least careful in the matter. There is 
no doubt whatever that but for the 
modern appliances with which the City 
of Richmond was fitted this casualty 
would have been much more 
serious. It was owing to the eff- 
cient machinery in the vessel for 
forcing steam upon the burning cotton 
that the fire was kept under as much as 
it was. I concur with the noble Earl 
who spoke last as to the competency of 
the shipowners to conduct their trade. I 
give them due credit for the efficiency 
of their appliances, but, at the same time, 
I must point that in the case of the City 
of Richmond this cargo of inflammable 
material was packed directly under the 
passenger accommodation, and that 
seems to me to be by no means a com- 
forting fact. With regard to the second 
part of his question, I have to point out 
that there are no powers in the Board of 
Trade to make any regulations to pre- 
vent inflammable substances from being 
carried a8 cargo on passenger ships. 
Everything has been done to diffuse in- 
formation on the subject, to shew the 
necessity of careful packing, of stopping 
up every possible inlet by which sparks 
can get to the cargo, and of stopping the 
supply of air from the outside in case of 
fire breaking out in the cotton, which 
assists strong and rapid combustion. I 
would be very unwilling to propose any 
unnecessary restrictions on the trade with 
America in regard to the carriage of 
cotton cargoes, especially when that 
trade is so highly subject to competition ; 
and in the first instance I should, I must 
confess, like to see the authorities princi- 
pally concerned take further precautions 
at their own instance. If they would 
do so, and bring pressure to bear upon 
those engaged in the trade on the other 
side .of the Atlantic, much good might 
be done, and possibly some further 
pressure might be put upon insurance 
agents to induce them to put pressure 
upon the.companies to assist by raising 
premiums or in some other way. I am 
not authorised to say that the Board of 
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Trade will attempt to legislate in this 
matter ; but unless something can be, 
done on the initiative of those chiefly 
concerned, I confess I think a strong case 
may possibly hereafter be made out for 
so doing. I do not think I need say 
anything more on the present occasion, 
but repeat that if the noble Lord will,. 
with the permission of the House, with- 
draw his Motion, and propose that the 

Report of Mr. Laslett to the Board of 
Trade on the matter be presented, I shall 
be glad to lay the Report on the Table. 

*Kart DE LA WARR: As I under- 
stand the noble Lord now to say that 
there is a Report extant on this occur- 
rence, I shall be happy to adopt that 
course ; but I thought the noble Lord 
said, in the first instance, that no formal 
Report had been made with regard to the 
City of Richmond. 

*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH: 
There is no special Report, because no 
inquiry has been held; but I can assure 
the noble Earl that all the information 
that could be obtained regarding the 
City of Richmond is contained in this 
Report which I offer to lay on the 
Table. 

*Eart STANHOPE: My noble Friend 
says that a strong case may possibly be 
made out hereafter for legislation in this 
matter; but surely no stronger case 
could have arisen than that this great 
passenger ship, carrying so many lives, 
should be laden with a cargo of cotton. I 
hope the Board of Trade will direct 
their attention to preventing passenger 
ships carrying such inflammable cargoes 
as cotton and mineral oils. It is all 
very well to say that injustice will be 
done to the owners of these great liners 
which cross the Atlantic, and other 
oceans, by hampering them with restric- 
tions in their competition with foreign 
vessels; but I do hope, speaking on 
behalf of the public, and as an occasional 
traveller in these vessels myself, that 
the Board of Trade will consider the 
matter with a view to legislation. 

*Eart DE LA WARR: Do I under- 
stand the noble Lord (Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh) to say that no cases of com- 
bustion in cotton cargoes on _ board 
passenger ships have been traced to sub-. 
stances which might have been brought 
against the cotton either while on board 
or before it had been brought on board, 
the vessel ? 
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*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH: I 
did not assert the negative; I can- 
not say that no such cases have 
occurred, because the real origin 
of many of the fires which have 
undoubtedly been traced to cotton cargoes 
is obscure. They may have arisen from 
spontaneous combustion, which, however, 
as I have said, seems to be now rather a 
discredited theory in these cases, or, 
as some think, they may have been 
caused by electricity being generated 
from the iron bands encircling the cot- 
ton. Certainly I cannot assert the 
negative. All TI can say is, that I think 
the information we possess from various 
sources in the inquiries which have 
been held points rather to the source I 
have indicated ; that is, carelessness in 
packing rather than to the theory of 
spontaneous combustion ; but I will not 
go so far, certainly, as to say that no 
such case has ever occurred. 

*Eart DE LA WARR: I beg to move 
that the Returns which have been offered 
by the noble Lord be laid on the Table 
of the House. 


Motion, as amended, agreed to. 


CHELSEA HOSPITAL AND PUBLIC 
EXHIBITIONS. 

*THe Marquess or RIPON, in rising 
to ask the Paymaster General whether 
he can give any assurance that the Gar- 
dens of Chelsea Hospital shall,at the close 
of the present Naval Exhibition, revert to 
their former use as pleasure grounds 
freely open tc the public ; and that ‘no 
part of the land scheduled in the Act 7, 
George IV., chapter 16, shall be diverted 
from this purpose, said : My Lords, I am 
anxious to learn from the noble Lord 
the Paymaster General what are tle 
intentions of ‘the Commissioners of 
Chelsea Hospital with respect to the 
Gardens attached to that Institution? As 
your Lordships are well aware, a large por- 
tion of ithose gardens have for the last 
two years been used for the purpose of 
Exhibitions—in the first instance, for the 
Military Exhibition, which was~ held 
there last year, and now for the Naval 
Exhibition going on at the present 
time. These Gardens have for a long 
period, longer than I-can trace ‘back, 
been freely open to the public as a place 
of recreation. Persons of all classes and 
ages have used them continually with 
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evident enjoyment. Now, those two 
Exhibitions have greatly encroached on 
the space at the disposal of the public 
for purposes of recreation. I think I 
may say it is an established principle in 
these days that every effort ought to be 
made to preserve our open spaces to 
the utmost extent. My noble Friend, 
Lord Meath, as we all know, has done 
a great deal by the Society of which he 
is atthe head, not only to preserve open 
spaces but to increase their number ; and 
the smallest available pieces of ground 
in London have been taken up with that 
view. Now, here we have a considerable 
open space, a large portion of which has 
been occupied for the last two years for 
purposes which certainly exclude the 
public—using the word in its largest 
sense—from the use of these gardens 
which they had previously enjoyed. 
But, besides the general public, there 
are other persons who have an interest 
in the free use of these gardens, that is 
to say, the pensioners themselves. I was 
somewhat struck at receiving a letter last 
night from one of the old pensioners in 
the Hospital, saying that he had seen a 
statement that I was going to ask a 
question in Parliament on the subject ; 
that he “ begged to say it was the right 
of the pensioners to enjoy these gardens, 
and he did not see why they were to be 
turned out by Exhibitions.” I must 
say I ‘think that old soldier had a 
great deal to say, both for himself 
and his fellow pensioners, from that 
point of view. But, although I am 
putting forward, and most sincerely 
putting forward the public interest in 
this matter, and claim to have these 
open spaces preserved for the public, 
I do not say that is the only ground 
on which I put the question to the 
noble Lord to-night. No doubt there 
are private interests which are very 
much concerned ‘in this matter, and alk 
those who live in the neighbourhood of 
these gardens have undoubtedly suffered 
a considerable amount of: inconvenience 
from their being devoted to this unex- 
pected purpose. I am myself one of those 


residents, and no doubt, in common with’ 


all those who live in that neighbourhood, 
I have suffered'a certain amount of in- 
convenience ; but there are persons re- 


siding close to these gardens whose: 


houses indeed abut upon them who have 
suffered really serious injury from the 
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existence of these Exhibitions. They 
have even suffered, I know some of them, 


inhealth. The noises continuous ; there 


are rows of cabs and omnibuses drawn 
up in front of the houses, and producing 
those odours which are apt to proceed 
from bodies of this description. The 
whole character of the neighbourhood 
has been materially changed, and 
certainly the residents there have ‘been 
put to a very large amount of discomfort 
and inconvenience. If this were done 
for some great public object of course 
private interests must give way. I 
should be the last person to urge private 
against public interests ; but I have en- 
deavoured to show that the real broad 
public interest lies on the same side in 
this case’as private interests, and it is 
as much for the benefit of the public as 
of private persons that such large 
portions of these gardens should not be 
occupied by similar exhibitions in future, 
but that they should be preserved as 
hitherto forfree publicuse. When the first 
exhibition was proposed last year, it was 
felt that'a Military Exhibition might not 
inappropriately be held in the gardens 
of Chelsea Hospital, although there was 
a good deal of lamentation about the 
noise; the trees that were ruined, and 
permanent damage that was done in that 
way. However, those concerned did 
not like to interfere in that case. Then 
came the Naval Exhibition, but, of 
course, no Englishman would like to do 
anything that would seem to interfere 
with the Navy, and so we held our 
tongues. But now we are threatened 
with future exhibitions, and I think the 
time has come when we may make an 
appeal to the Chelsea Hospital authori- 
ties, through the noble Lord, to preserve 
these gardens. The purposes of the two 
great Services of the country have been 
served by the two Exhibitions, and I 
think we may now very well ask that 
they shall not be put to further use of 
the same kind. There is one further 
matter. A rumour has been put about 
that the authorities propose to sell this 
ground, or part of it, for building purposes, 
or to let it on building leases. I think 
that would be a very improper step to 
take, and I hope the noble Lord will be 
able to assure us that there is no founda- 
tion for the report. 


*Toe PAY MASTER GENERAL (Lord , 


Winpsor): My Lords, I can well under 
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stand the feelings and motives which . 
have prompted the noble Marquess to put 
this notice upon the Paper. Certainly I 
can understand it from anyone who had 
enjoyed the comparative seclusion and: 
quietude of Chelsea Embankment and » 
Cheyne Walk and that neighbourhood, 
but the question he has put upon the 
Paper deals rather with two separate - 
matters: in the first place with regard 
to the Exhibitions themselves, and in the » 
second place as to the use that is to be 
made of the land upon which these exhi- 
bitions have been held. In reply to the 
first part of the question I may say that - 
the Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital 
have considered that the Military and : 
Naval Exhibitions stand upon a totally . 
different footing from any other Exhi- 
bition, and in putting the gardens 
of the Hospital at the disposal of the , 
promoters of those Exhibitions, their: 
chief consideration. was that they » 
thought they were conferring a real: 
benefit upon those two Services, rather 
than as regarding the Exhibitions from 
any other public point of view. I can, : 
therefore, say that the Commissioners of 
Chelsea Hospital have no intention what- 
ever of giving the use of these Gardens 
to other persons for Exhibitions of a- 
more ordinary character, and that at the 
close of the present Naval Exhibition the 
land that has hitherto been open to the. 
public will again be free to them. But. 
the latter part of the noble Marquess’s 
question embraces rather a wide field, 
upon which I must say a few words. 
There is a plot of land, about 34 acresin » 
extent, which is now covered by a part 
of the Exhibition buildings. When the ; 
Gardens were, I think, first thrown open 
to the public that plot was under a lease 
which only expired in 1890, last year, 
just before the Military Exhibition 
occupied the ground. That piece of land, 
therefore, has never as yet, so far as I 
know, been opened to the public; and, 
furthermore, I may point out, that at the 
time the Act was passed to which the 
noble Marquess refers, -7th Geo. IV., 
cap. 16, this piece of land was described 
as then under leas2, and it was certainly . 
not at that time open to the public. 
Upon one more point I have to say a 
few words—as to the form of the question. 
The noble Marquess asks for a rather 
wide assurance that no part of the land 
scheduled in the Act 7, Geo. IV., cap. 16, 
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shall be diverted from this purpose, that 
is to say, as a pleasure ground, I pre- 
sume freely open to the public. What | 
I wish to point out is, that the land! 
scheduled in that Act includes every bit 
of the land held by the Chelsea Hospital 
Commissioners. It includes the Go- | 
vernor’s house and his gardens, and 
the actual ground on which the 
buildings stand. I understand, of 
course, that what the noble Marquess 
really means is that all the available 
ground should be open to the public; 
but I fear that I am not in a position at 
this moment to give any definite pledge 
upon this point, because the Commis- 
sioners have not yet, as far as I know, 
come to a decision upon the use that is 
to be made of this ground—I think 
it is called Gordon House, the ground 
of which the lease has just fallen in. 
Certainly within the last few months 
during the time that I have been a 
Commissioner this matter has not been 
before the Board, but I can assure him 
that it will be considered immediately, 
and necessarily so, because some use 
will have to be made of the land when 
the Naval Exhibition is over. But I 
hope the noble Marquess will be satis- 
fied with the assurance that I can give 
him now—that at the close of the Naval 
Exhibition all the land that has hitherto 
—certainly for the last 40 years—been 
open to the public at certain times will 
again open to them, and that the 
further question as to the land the lease 
of which has fallen in, will be at once 
considered by the Commissioners. 

*Tne Marquess or RIPON: Then I 
conclude that that means that there is no 
intention to sell or let for building pur- 
poses, the river frontage, for instance, 
which would interfere with the land 
hitherto open to the public? 

*Lorpv WINDSOR: I do not think 
there is any intention at present of 
doing so, but I shall be happy to give 
the noble Marquess early information as 
soon as the Commissioners come to a 
decision on the subject. 


-MORTMAIN AND CHARITABLE USES 
AMENDMENT BILL [x.t.].—(No. 140.) 
House in Committee (according to 


Order). 
Verbal Amendment in Title agreed to. 
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Clauses 1, 2, and 3 agreed to. 
Lord Windsor 
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Clause 4. 


Lorpv HERSCHELL: There is an 
Amendment in this clause. It is with 
the view of introducing a new clause 
having for its object to carry out what 
I arranged with the noble Viscount 
opposite, that the obligation to sell or 
not to purchase should not apply to 
land actually required for the purposes of 
a charity, but only to land which is to 
be held as an investment. 
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Amendment moved, in page 1, line 15, 
after (“‘ but”) insert (“‘ except as herein- 
after provided”).—(Zhe Lord Her- 
schell. 


Agreed to. 
*Lorp COLCHESTER: My Lords, the 


Amendment I have to move in line 17 is 
intended to challenge the principle with 
regard to land left by will to charities 
having necessarily to be sold within one 
year. On the Second Reading of the 
Bill the noble and learned Lord, in 
replying to my remarks, said that I did 
not appear to understand the object of 
insisting upon these sales. My noble 
and learned Friend will, I trust, allow 
me to remark that having, as I believe, 
carefully followed him in his remarks in 
introducing the Bill on that occasion, I 
do not understand that he has himself 
been able to find any principle which 
underlies the legislation dealirg with 
these bequests in recent times. He said 
himself, I think, that it was very 
difficult to say what the principle was, 
and, for my own part, I will venture to 
say that it is impossibie to find in it one 
single ray of common sense. If you 
refer back to remote times, I can quite 
understand that in periods now utterly 
past there was a reasonable suspicion of 
vast accumulations of land from death- 
bed donations obtained by the clergy ; 
but the period of those donations may 
be described as a dead past, and there 
is not the slightest reason why that 
suspicion should have anything to do 
with the legislation of the present 
day. The noble and learned Lord 
said there might be some difficulties 
raised in the other House if greater 
powers were given to charitable bodies 
to hold land. If there are persons who 
dwell so much on the notions of entirely 
bye-gone days, I should say, when the 
Bill goes down to the other House, 
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suggest those restrictions if they think 
them necessary; but I do ask your 
Lordships not to sanction for a moment 
a principle of that kind, and to say that 
there is any reason for inserting these 
provisions in the Bill. No doubt there 
are greater objections to large quantities 
of land remaining inalienably in the 
hands of charities, but in the great 
majority of cases I think it may safely 
be left to the governing bodies of 
Charities to decide whether land in their 
possession should be sold or not. There 
have been instances where Charities have 
suffered as cruelly as individuals from 
depreciation in the value of landed 
property, and, therefore, where that is 
likely to occur it would be very undesir- 
able that they should retain it; but 
there are other cases where land rises 
very greatly in value, and where its 
retention may very largely increase 
the resources of the Charity. What 
I ask, then, is that the Charity 
Commissioners, a body who have know- 
ledge and experience in these matters, 
should be allowed to say whether 
or not these sales should be carried out. 
It has been suggested that the Chief 
Commissioners are a body who have in- 
curred some unpopularity. They have 
had to perform the task of restraining 
extravagance and mismanagement of 
every kind which may occur, and that, 
of course, is not a function which creates 
popularity, but the contrary, in pro- 
portion to the diligence with which it 
may be discharged. But they are a body 
who, I think it must be admitted, have 
exercised well the powers entrusted to 
them by Parliament in place of 
these formerly exercised by the Court 
of Chancery, and they may therefore 
fairly be trusted with the discretion of 
saying whether lands given to charity 
should be sold or not. If the noble and 
learned Lord’s Bill be so amended it 
will, lagree, be a great boon to charities ; 
but if not, I think its benefits will be 
very doubtful. As in that case it would 
not be necessary to part with the land in 
the lifetime of the testator, much land 


may be left by will instead of 
given by deed. I think also when 
we look at that which is a 


new but important feature of recent 
legislation, a passion for uniformity and 
simplification, the question will be asked, 
why, if Charities are to be allowed to 
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receive these gifts only on this condition, 
they should only be permitted to so hold 
them if given by deed. If these provi- 
sions are allowed to remain as they are 
the Bill will, in my opinion, be pro- 
ductive of more evil than good, and it 
would be a question whether, in that 
case its defeat in the other House would 
be a serious cause of regret. I beg to 
move the Amendment which stands in 
my name. 


Amendment moved, 

In line 17, after (‘‘ testator”) to insert (“if 
such sale be consented to by the Charity Com- 
missioners for Englund and Wales.’’)—( The 
Lord Colchester.) 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I certainly did 
not represent this restriction as one 
which was solely introduced with the 
view of meeting objections in the other 
House. I myself share the objections 
which I think would be taken elsewhere 
to permitting accumulations of land 
which by the proposed alteration in this 
Bill would be rendered possible in the 
hands of Charities. It must be re- 
membered that you are by this Bill 
giving a power for the first time for this 
purpose, and putting aside certain ex- 
ceptions which have been made by. past 
legislation—that is to say, a general 
power to devise the land by will to 
Charities, which has not hitherto existed 
at all. I do not think it is desirable 
that when you are giving that power 
you should enable Charities to hold, it 
may be, large quantities of land not re- 
quired for the purposes of the Charity, 
but merely as investments. Again, I 
do not think that Charities are likely to 
be themselves the best managers 
of property in such circumstances. 
Notoriously of late years real pro- 
perty has been subject to great 
fluctuations in value and in the income 
produced by it ; and in addition to that, 
I think it is against the policy which 
has certainly prevailed in later years, 
and the advisability of which is felt by 
me I must confess very strongly, that 
you should not so deal with land as 
that it is not likely to come freely into 
the market. Ido not think it can be 
disputed: that if land is devised by an 
individual to a Charity to be held from 
generation to generation it is less likely 
to come into the market than land held. 
by individuals ; and certainly it has been 
the policy of late to encourage the 
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holding of land by as many persons as 
possible. I do not think anything could 
be worse than that you should do any- 
thing to encourage the ownership of 
large quantities of land in Charities and 
prevent its being distributed among a 
number of individuals. Those are my 
reasons for objecting to the noble Lord's 
Amendment. Ido not think it would 
be for the advantage of the Charities, 
themselves, I believe it would be much 
better that they should have such land 
converted into money, and thereby have 
a, comparatively speaking, fixed income 
on which they can count, rather than 
that they should hold investments of 
this description ; and I was glad to find 
that my view was shared by the noble 
Marquess at |the head of the Govern- 
ment. I think that being so it will not 
be regarded as a radical or extreme 
view of this matter that a distinction 
should be drawn between land held for 
the purpose of a Charity as distinguished 
from land held as an investment. for 
these reasons, I cannot accept the noble 
Lord’s Amendment. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: I ven- 
ture to mention to my noble and learned 
Friend that I have received a large 
number of communications upon the 
subject of this 4th clause. I do not 
propose to either move or support any 
Amendment at present, I will only say 
that I think it is questionable whether 
he has not drawn the line too tight in 
providing that the sale must be carried 
out within one year from the death of 
the testator. Upon the other point I 
quite sympathise with the argument he 
has advanced, but 1 think a great 
deal may be said about the restriction 
he imposes being too narrow, that is 
the limit of one year, involving for its 
extension an application to the Court of 
Chancery. The objections which have 
been urged upon me in that respect by 
many persons, might, I think, be met 
by some Amendment in the Standing 
Committee, and I only mention the 
matter now in order that my noble and 
learned Friend may consider it before 
that time arrives. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I certainly in- 
tend to propose Amendments which I 
believe will meet the objections men- 
tioned by the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack, providing that power to 
extend the time for sale shall be given 

Lord Herschell 
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not only to the Court, but also to the 


Charity Commissioners. I think those 
Amendments will meet my noble and 
learned Friend’s view. 

*Lorp COLCHESTER: The argument 
of the noble and learned Lord would, I 
think, have greater weight if there was 
any great probability that, as he says, ° 
vast quantities of land might accumulate 
in the hands of Charities in England. 
Ihave not the least wish to see Charities 
become great landowners, and what I» 
suggest is simply that the land should — 
not be sold where the proper authority 
in these matters thought it injurious to 
the interests of the Charity to sell it. 
My noble and learned Friend dwelt upon 
the fact that land if in the hands of a 
Charity is less likely to come into the 
market than if it were in the hands of 
individuals ; but if it be the case that'a 
sale will only be objected to on’ the 
ground that it is likely to be injurious 
to the Charity, I do not see that the 
result would be to keep great quantities 
of land in the possession of the Charities ; 
and as power is possessed by Charities to 
hold land which is given them by deed, I: 
certainly do not see that there is any 
objection to their holding land be- 
queathed to them by will. I am com- 
pelled to say that I feel so strongly on 
the matter that if there is a prospect of 
support from any quarter of the House, 
I shall certainly divide upon the ques- 
tion. 

Amendment negatived. 


Clause 4, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5. 


*Lorp COLCHESTER: I had an 
Amendment in line 22, after (“ thereof ”) 
to insert— 

‘*such lands shall be sold under the orders 
of the Charity Commissioners for England and 
Wales, if they consider such sale can be effected 
without prejudices to the interest of the 
charity."’) 
and to leave out remainder of clause ; 
but as it is mainly consequential I shall 
not press it: There is one point, how- 
ever, in reference to it to which I wish 
to call. attention, and that is that in this 
matter I think the proper authority to 
act should be the Charity Commissioners, 
and not any other. Ata later stage I 
think it would “be desirable to alter 
Clause 4 so as to substitute the Charity 
Commissioners for the Court of Chan- 
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cery or the Judge in Chambers. The 
provision with regard to the Official 
Charity Trustee appears to me to be en- 
tirely new. 

Lorr HERSCHELL: The noble Lord 
will see that the Amendment which 
I propose in the next line really 
does away with that criticism. 


Official Trustee becomes as now a 
mere bare Trustee, and the Charity Com- 
missioners are to order the Trustees ‘in 
whom the land is vested to sell. That 
satisfies the Charity Commissioners, and 
it is, in fact, at their suggestion that f 
have done it. The Amendment which I 
spoke of just now comes next. 


Amendment moved, 


In line 23 to leave out all the words after 
(“‘official’”?) and insert (‘‘‘Trustee of charity 
lands and the Charity Commissioners shall 
thereupon take all necessary steps for the sale 
or completion of the sale of such lands to be 
effscted with all reasonable speed by the admin- 
istering ‘Trustees for the time being thereof, 
and for this purpoee the said Commissioners 
may make any order under their seal directing 
such ‘Trustees to proceed with the sale or com- 
pletion of the sale of the said lands or removing 
such Trustees and appointing others, and may 
provide by any such order for the payment of 
the proceeds of sale to the official ‘Trustees of 
charitable funds in trust for the charity, and 
for the payment of the costs and expenses in- 
curred by the said administering Trustees in or 
connected with such sale, and every such 
order shall be enforceable by the same means 
and be subject to the same provisions as are 
applicable under the Charitable Trusts Act, 
1853, and the Charitable ‘Trusts Amendment 
Act, 1855, respectively, to any orders of the 
said Commissioners made thereunder.” —( The 
Lord Herschell.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 5, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 6 amended, and agreed to. 


Lorpd HERSCHELL: I propose here 
a new clause carrying out what I stated 
when I moved the first Amendment. 
It enables authority to be given to the 
Charity to hold any land which it needs 
for the purposes of the Charity, or to 
spend any money to be laid out in the 
purchase of land where it is needed for 
the same purposes. 


_ Amendment moved after Clause 6, to 
insert, as a new clause— 
‘It shall be lawful for the High Court of 


Justice, or any judge thereof sitting at cham- 
bers, or for the Charity Commissioners, if satis- 
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fied that land assured by will to or for the 
benefit of any charitable use, or proposed to be 
purchased out of personal’ estate by will 
‘directed to be laid out in the purchase of 
land, is required for actual occupation for the 
purposes of the charity and ‘not as an invest- 
iment by order to sanction the retention or 
acquisition as The case may be of such land.” 
—(The Lord Herscheit.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 7 agreed to. nae 
Lord HERSCHEL ‘I beg to move 


a new clause after Clause 7, which is to 
retain the exemptions: in. regard to in- 
stitutions which under the existing 
‘Mortmain and Charitable Uses Act are 
excluded from its operation. 


Amendment moved after Clause 7, to 
insert, as a new clatise +” j 

‘“‘ Nothing in this Act contained shall limit 
or affect the exemption of -the assurances. men- 
tioned in the seventh section of the Mortmain 
and Charitable Uses Act, 1888, from the appli- 
cation thereto of Part 'I'wo of the said: Acth.”— 
(The Lord Herschel.) ‘ : 


Amendment agreed to. nt 

Bill re-committed to ‘the: Standing 
Committee; and to be printed” as 
amended. (No. 210.) 


mor 


SCHOOLS FUR SCIENCE AND ART 
BILL.—[u.u.}—(No. 193.) 
House in Committee (according to 


order.) 


*Tae LORD PRESIDENT oF He 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroox): My 
Lords, I desire to say a word in-explana- 
tion with regard to the :poimt which 
was raised the other. dayas-rto the 
power of alienation under certaintiroum- 
stances, as provided in the.Kiementary 
Education Act.. I have laid the matter 
before the drafting Counsel,‘and:he has 
advised that there is nothing required ; 
that it can be done under the Elemen:, 
tary Education Act, and they can do the 
same under this. ay ie 


sek ey > 


Bill reported without Amendment ; 
and re-committed to the Standingstem- 
mittee. : ; 

FISHERIES BILL [u.1.}++(No. 17.) 

Read 3° (according to order) amend- 

ments made ; Bill passed, and sent toithe; 


Commons. “ext 


t 











323 Accident at the 
MAIL SHIPS BILL.—(No. 197.) 

Read 3* (according to order) with the 
amendments, and passed, and returned 
to the Commons. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes before 
Six o’clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 3rd July, 1891. 


The House met at Ten of the clock. 
Message to attend the Lord Commis- 


sioners ;— 


The House went; — and being re- 
turned ;— 


Mr. Speaker reported tne Royal 
Assent to,— 

1. Customs and Inland Revenue 
Act, 1891. 

2. Consolidated Fund (No. 2) Act, 
1891. 

3. Pollen Fisheries (Ireland) Act, 
1891. 

4. Savings Banks Act, 1891. 

5. Museums and Gymnasiums Act, 
1891. : 

6. Reformatory and Industrial Schools 
Act, 1891. 

7. Russian Dutch Loan Act, 1891. 

8. Public Accounts and Charges 
Act, 1891. 

9. Branding of Herrings (Northum- 


berland) Act, 1891. 

Presumption of Life Limitation 
(Scotland) Act, 1891. 

Cork (County and City) Court 
Houses Act, 1891. 


The Sitting was suspended until Three 
o'clock. 


40. 
11, 


LAW AGENTS AND NOTARIES PUBLIC 
(SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 69.) 
Lords Amendments to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 


RANGES [PAYMENTS]. 
Committee to consider of authorising the 
poner, out of moneys to be provided by Par- 
iament, of any sums required for the repay- 
ment, in certain cases, of money borrowed for 
the purchase of land under any Act of the 
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Cartsherrie Ironworks. 


present Session to facilitate the Acquisition of 
Ranges by Volunteer Corps and others (Queen's 
Recommendation signified), upon Monday 
next.—(Lord Arthur Hill) 


QUESTIONS. 





UNDERGROUND EMPLOYMENT IN 
INDIAN COAL MINES. 


Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India whether women 
and children work underground in coal 
mines in British India; if there is any 
legislation dealing with the labour em- 
ployed in these mines; and if he will 
obtain and lay upon the Table of 
the House a Report on the condition 
of those employed in the mines, 
with particulars of the legislation, if any, 
which at present affects them ? 

*Tuoe UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham) : 
There is no legislation in British India 
which regulates the labour employed in 
coai mines, and there is no statutory pro- 
hibition against the employment of 
women and children underground. But 
I am informed that, as » matter of 
fact, in the State mines women and 
children are not employed, while in 
private mines they are. The hon. 
Member will see, trom Papers which 
have already been laid before Parlia- 
ment, that the Secretary of State 
has called attention to the subject in 
connection with the working of mines 
in British India, and I am informed that 
the Government of India are now in 
communication with the Secretary of 
State upon the matter. 


ACCIDENT AT THE GARTSHERRIE 
JRONWORKS. 


Dr.CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been called to the bursting at Gart- 
sherrie Ironworks, Lanarkshire, on Mon- 
day last, of a blast furnace, and the 
serious injury of a number of workmen ; 
has he any information to show whether 
it is true, as stated, that the furnace 
adjoins one “that burst last February, 
and caused the loss of five lives, besides 
injuries to six others;” whether any 
inquiry beyond that instituted by the 
Procurator Fiscal was instituted into the 
fatal catastrophe in February, and 
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whether the results of any official in- 
quiry into it were communicated to the 
public or to the sufferers or their repre- 
sentatives ; and whether he will con- 
sider the propriety of instituting a 
public inquiry into the accident of Mon- 
day last ? 

SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews, Birmingham, E.): Yes, Sir; 
my attention has been called to the 
accident at Gartsherrie Ironworks, and 
I have been in communication with the 
Scotch Office, who inform me that the 
Secretary for Scotland has directed an 
inquiry tv be instituted by the Inspector 
of alkali works in Scotland. If the hon. 
Member desires further information, 
perhaps he will be good enough to ad- 
dress himself to the Scotch Office. 


THE GUNBOAT SWINGER. 

Dr. CAMERON: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether it 
is true, as stated in the Daily Telegraph 
of Tuesday, that the obsolete gunboat 
Swinger, having been ordered to be sold 
in Melbourne at a reserve price of 
£5,000, and having failed to fetch that 
price, has been ordered home; whether 
it is true, as stated, that it will take her 
over six months to make the voyage ; 
and what is the estimated cost, including 
coal, pay, and expenses, of bringing her 
home ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or rae ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamittoy, Middlesex, 
Ealing): The selling price of the Swinger 
is estimated, with stores, at £5,000. No 
offer to buy the ship having been made 
in Australia, she was ordered home. 
She sailed from Sydney on May 12, and 
is expected to arrive in England in 
October next. The pay and victualling 
of the crew would not form an item of 
additional expense in bringing home the 
Swinger, as the men would have to be 
maintained at the public expense where- 
ever they might happen to be serving; 
and as the Swinger will make a large 
part of the passage home under sail the 
exact consumption of coal cannot be esti- 
mated. Against this expense, however, 
would have to be put the cost of the 
passages, £1,300, which the Admiralty 
would have been obliged to pay had the 
crew been brought home by packet. By 
the arrangement made a_ two-fold 


economy has been accomplished, as the 
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vessel is saleable here and the cost of 
bringing the crew home has been saved. 


THE ALLOTMENTS ACT. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he will 
agree to the Return relating to Pro 
visional Orders under “The Allotments 
Act, 1887,” which stands on the Notice 
Paper this day ? 

*TuHeE PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircuis, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I am 
glad to be able to state that there have 
ouly been two cases in which it has 
been deemed necessary to make Pro- 
visional Orders for the compulsory 
taking of land for the purpose named in 
the question. As I have on several 
occasions stated, it has always been my 
desire that the land required for allot- 
ments should be obtained by voluntary 
arrangement rather than by compulsory 
purchase. I shall be glad to give the 
hon. Member any information that the 
Local Government Board may have as to 
the Orders referred to, and this will 
probably answer the purpose he has in 


view. 


THE CASE OF MARY MILLARD. 

Mr. COBB: I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether he will make inquiries as to the 
case of Mary Millard, aged 20, who, on 
26th June, was charged by the police 
before the Aldershot Bench with being 
a disorderly prostitute; whether the 
report is correct that Police Constable 
Bradbury swore positively that she was 
a well-known prostitute, and Police 
Sergeant Cottle stated that there was no 
doubt whatever that she was a prosti- 
tute; that, at the suggestion of the 
Chairman, the case was adjourned in 
order that Miss Millard might be 
examined by a doctor, and afterwards, 
on the resumption of the case, Dr. 
Gibson swore that he had examined her, 
and that the charge that she was a 
prostitute could not possibly be true, the 
Chairman stating that the case fell 
through, and that the police should be 
very careful how they run people in on 
such a charge; and whether he will 
bring the facts before the Public 
Prosecutor, so that Police Constable 
Bradbury may be indicted for perjury ? 
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Mr. JEFFREY’S (Hants, . Basing- 
stoke): May I ask whether the Magis- 
‘trates did not give the young woman 
every assistance in proving her inno- 
cence; and whether, considering the 
sworn evidence, the Magistrates could 
have done otherwise than have heard 
the case and dismissed it immediately 
after hearing the medical evidence ? 


The following questions also appeared 
upon -the Paper :— 


Mr. MORTON (Peterborough): To 
ask the Secretary. of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been called to the case of Mary Millard, 
who on Friday, the 26th instant, was: 
falsely charged by the police at Aldershot 
with being a disorderly prostitute ; and 
whether he will institute an inquiry as 
to the conduct of the police ? 

Mr. W. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe): 
To ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether, in the case 
of Miss Mary Millard, the Magistrates 
are correctly reported to have suggested 
to her mother that she should have 
her daughter medically examined; and 
whether he will inform the Magistrates 
that proof of virginity is not needed in 
order to rebut the charge which wa 
brought against the girl ? 

Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth): To ask the Attorney 
General whether his attention has been 
directed toa case before the. Aldershot 
Magistrates last Friday, when two 
policemen swore that a certain girl was 
a well-known prostitute, which evidence 
was proved to be entirely untrue; and 
whether he will call the attention of the 
Public Prosecutor to the matter, with a 
view to the prosecution of the constables 
for perjury ? 

Mr. W. M‘LAREN : Toask Mr. Attor- 
ney General whether Miss Mary Millard, 
who was charged by two policemen at 
Aldershot with being a disorderly 
prostitute, when it was subsequently 
proved that she was entirely innocent, 
has any remedy against the police; and, 
if so, what it is? 

Mr. H. J. WILSON: To ask the 
Attorney General whether his atten- 
tion has been directed to the case 
of Mary Millard, who was arrested at 
Aldershot on Monday, 15th June, on a 
charge of being drunk, and taken beforo 


a Magistrate on Tuesday the 16th June; | 
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Mary Millard, 
is he aware that she was kept;:in the 


police cells from the 15th till the. 18th, 


and was brought before the Magistrates 
in Petty Sessions on 18th of,June. on 
the altered charge of. being a disorderly 
prostitute, when a sergeant and a con- 
stable swore that she was ‘a Well-known 
prostitute, but the evidence of Dr. Gibson 
showed thatthe police evidence was 
untruey:is: the Chairman corgectly re- 
ported in -dismissifig the case -because 
the evidence wastuntrue, nevertheless to 
have admonished the girl on the as- 
sumption that-it as true ; will he draw 
the attention of-the. Public Prosecutor 
to the.#worn evidence of the police ; 
and willxhe draw the attention of the 
Lord Cliancellorite the language of the 
Chairman‘of the Bench ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS? The Magistrates 
have acted with perfect propriety as far 
as I camjadge. dT ohave-by the courtesy 
of the Magistrates andthe Chief Con- 
stable..of . Hants: been ‘supplied with 
Reportavinerthe case. 0f Mary Millard, 
against whitim.a chatge|was brought by 
the Hampshire Poliea):': These police. are 
not under my jurisdiction. Upon‘a full 
considérationrof the.dase,; T think that: an 
inquiry onigath*will, be far the most 
satisfactory ‘method of:establishing the 
truth. Ihave; therefore, requested the 
Director of{ Public Prosecutions to place 
himself inJcommunication;with a firm of 
solicitors who, Tam given to understand, 
have undertaken to act for Mary Millard, 
and to infor them that if they- will 
conduct: preceedings against the police 
for perjury the Goyernment will pay 
such expenges as may be properly in- 
curred. Ié*vill be‘far more‘ satisfactory 
that solicitors acting on..behalf,.of the 
girl shpwld have the conduct: of ,these 
proceedings.. My, information is. that 
the girl asked the Magistrates to allow 
her to be examined, - They assented, and 
at the same time guaranteed and subse- 
quently\paid the, doctor’s fees, so that 
there might be no impediment placed in 
the girl’s way. :, Mytinformation is that 
the eharge-was not altered, but that she 
was in the first instance charged with 
being a disorderly prostitute. The charge 
was.madé on the 15th and heard on the 
18th, and she was in custody in the . 
interval. It is not. the fact that the 
Magistrates admonished the girl on 
the assumption. that the charge against 
her of being a prostitute was true. On 
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the contrary, the Chairman informed 
the girl that she had entirely proved to 


‘the Magistrates that she was not a pros- 


titute, but-at the same time told her to 
remember thatshe must not be disorderly 
in the streets. ; 

Sir J. SWINBURNE (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) : May I ask whether the Home 
Office will make the girl any compen- 
sation for having been detained in 
custody for two or three days 

No answer was returned. 


INSVECTION OF THE YEOMANRY 
CAVALRY. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War what is the present system of in- 
specting the Yeomanry Cavalry ; and 
whether it is proposed to make any 


‘change therein; and, if so, whether he 


will consider the expediency of utilising 
the services of the officers commanding 
districts under the direction of an In- 
spector General of Auxiliary Cavalry ? 
*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannoprz, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): The Yeomanry Cavalry are 
inspected by the Inspector-General of 
Cavalry or by officers specially deputed 
by him. No change in this system is 
contemplated beyond some arrangement 


‘under,which the same Inspectors will be 


more continuously employed. 


THE RIBBLE NAVIGATION. 
Mr. CURZON (Lancashire, South- 


-port) : I beg to ask the President of the 


Board of Trade when the final Report of 
the Ribble Navigation Commissioners, 
appointed under the Preston Corporation 
(nibble Navigation) Act of 1889, and 


-promised before the end of 1890, is 


likely to be issued ? 
*Toe PRESIDENT or toe BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, Bristol, 


-W.): The Commissioners inform me that 


they are now considering their final 
Report and hope to issue it during next 
month. The subject is very complex 
and difficult, and requires much con- 


-sideration and careful survey. 


MAILS TO PERSIA. 

Mr. CURZON: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he is aware that letters, 
‘in course of transit from Persia to Great 
Britain, and vice versd, are frequently 
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tampered. with en ,route while -passing 
through Russian territory, being some- 
times cut open, sometimes detained, and 
sometimes destroyed ; and whether, in 
view of the fact that such practice is 
not in accordance with the amenities 
ordinarily observed by civilised nations, 
the Secretary of State will consider the 
propriety of making representations to 
the Russian Government on the sub- 
ject P 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
J. Fereussox, Manchester, N.E.):. Nothing 
is known of this matter in the Foreign 
Office, as no representations have been 
made of any such occurrences. 

Mr. CURZON: The instances of 
which I speak are instances which have 
occurred within my own knowledge. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : I need hardly 
say that if any authenticated instances 
are brought to the notice of the Secre- 
tary of State, proper representations 
will be made. 


THE BRENNAN TORPEDO FACTORY. 

Mr. EDWARD KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN (Rochester): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War why the 
Government workmen at the Brennan 
torpedo factory at Chatham, who have 
previously received accident and sick 
benefit pay, have lately had such pay 
stopped ? 

*Mr. E.STANHOPE: It was found 
that accident pay was abused, and there- 
fore the superintendent recently re- 
arranged the rates of pay, making 
allowance for the fact that accident and 
sick pay had ceased. 


CONTEMPT OF COTRT. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment if his attention has been directed 
to the arrest of four men in the town of 
Swaffham, Norfolk, for contempt of 
Court in connection with a disputed 
right of way case; if he is aware that 
these men (one of whom is between 60 
and 70) have been imprisoned, and that 
their families are destitute; and if he 
could see his way to any modification of 
the sentence ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No, Sir; my 
attention has not been called to this 
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matter. If the hon. Member will supply 
me with particulars I will consider 
whether it is a case in which I can pro- 
perly interfere. 


THE CHICAGO EXHIBITION. 

Mr. GROTRIAN (Hull, Central): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether the report 
is true that the Government intend 
spending on the Chicago World’s Fair 
an amount less than half the sum set 
apart for the Paris Exhibition; and if 
it is their intention to give the manage- 
ment of the British section to the Society 
of Arts, and not to a Government 
Department ? 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON: The arrange- 
ments for this business are not made by 
the Foreign Office, but I believe that 
provision is likely to be made for a 
Royal Commission to provide for the 
representation of this country at the 
Chicago Exhibition at a lower cost than 
at the French Exhibition of 1878, 


SCHOOL FEES INQUIRY OFFICERS, 

Mr. W. M‘LAREN: I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether he is 
aware that some School Boards and 
School Attendance Committees have 
officers known as “School Fees Inquiry 
Officers,” who receive salaries for this 
special work, quite apart from any 
salaries they may have as School Attend- 
ance Officers; and whether, as these 
officers will necessarily have their occupa- 
tion taken from them after the Education 
Bill becomes law, he will recommend 
that some compensation should be given 
to them ? 


Toe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyke, Kent, 
Dartford): I am aware that persons are 
employed in the capacity to which the 
hon. Member refers, but it appears to 
me that although the Bill may render 
unnecessary the actual work upon which 
they are engaged, School Boards and 
School Attendance Committees will be 
able to find plenty for them to do by the 
more strenuous application of the powers 
which they possess for the enforcement 
of school attendance; and if this course 
is adopted, it will not be one of the least 
satisfactory results of the measure in 
question. 

Mr. Matthews 
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Gallery. 


THE SHEFFIELD TAILORS. 


Mr. H. J. WILSON : I beg to ask the 
Attorney General whether his attention 
has been called to a circular, issued in 
reference to a dispute between the 
master tailors of Sheffield and workmen 
recently in their employment, in these 
terms :— 

“Master Tailors’ Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland,— Dear Sir,—As a member of the 
above Association you are requested not to em- 
ploy the following men who have been locked 
out of the various shops’ 

(names of more than a hundred men 
follow) ; and wiil he say whether sucha 
circular can be legally issued ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wesster, Isle of Wight): This ques- 
tion cannot be answered in the abstract. 
The circular, coupled with other facts, 
might be evidence of an illegal con- 
spiracy, or, if issued maliciously, it 
might, if damage resulted therefrom, 
give rise to an action for maliciously 
attempting to deprive persons of their 
employment ; but without a full state- 
ment of the facts no correct opinion can 
be formed as to whether or not the issue 
of the circular is illegal. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Mr. ELLIOTT LEES (Oldham): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether there is any regulation which 
prevents the Trustees of thé National 
Gallery from exchanging at stated inter- 
vals the pictures lent by them to provin- 
cial art galleries, under the National 
Gallery Loan Act, for other pictures in 
their collection, in accordance with the 
method adopted by the Science and Art 
Department of exchanging their collec- 
tions of objects of art lent to provincial 
museums and art galleries once in every 
12 months; and if there is no such regu- 
lation, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will advise the Trustees of the 
National Gallery to adopt the system of 
the Science and Art Department with 
regard to their loan collections ? 

*Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smiru,;Strand, West- 
minster): The National Gallery Loan 
Act of 1883 enables the Trustees’ and 
Director conditionally to lend to pro- 
vincial and other galleries any pictures 
or works of art belonging to them or 
under their control which, in their 
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opinion, can be spared from the national 


Irish and English 


collection. Accordingly, in 1884, all 
such pictures were distributed on loan to 
various institutions whick had applied, 
but at present there are few or no pic- 
tures that could be spared. The Trus- 
tees point out that the value of most of 
the works is far too great, and their 
presence in the National Gallery far too 
important, to justify their being circu- 
lated through the country, even if such 
a scheme were practicable, without in- 
volving the most obvious and perilous 
risks. 


THE EDUCATION’CODE. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether, looking to the 
advanced period of the year covered by 
the Education Code, 1891, and to the 
fact of the financial arrangements of 
School Boards in Svotland for the current 
year having been all fixed upon the 
basis of the Code as originally issued, the 
Government will withdraw the amend- 
ment of the Code presently lying upon 
the Table of the House, and will leave 
the whole subject open and to be dealt 
with in the Scotch Code for 1892? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: This question 
was only put on the Paper last night, 
and I must ask the hon. Member to 
postpone it till Tuesday, when I shall 
hope to be able to answer it. 


THE BELFAST POST OFFICE. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General what is the 
cause of the delay in filling up the clerk- 
ships and first-class sorterships in the 
Belfast Post Office declared vacant on the 
2nd of April last, and whether the 
officers who will be promoted will in 
both cases receive the scale of pay to 
which their promotion will entitle them 
dating from the 2nd of April last? 

*Tus POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, Dublin University): The delay 
arose from the fact that a senior officer 
was employed in the Surveyor’s Office, 
and as I did not wish to pass him over 
it was necessary to arrange with the 
Treasury that he should, when promoted, 
be borne as redundant on his class. This 
has been done, and steps are being taken 
to fill up the vacancies. The promotions 
will be antedated, so that the officers 
who may be promoted will not suffer. 

VOL. CCCLYV. —_[ratrp sEries.] 
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Mr. SEXTON : I beg to ask the Post- 

master General whether it is a fact that 
the duty of sorting clerks in the Belfast 
Post Office is split into four terms, com- 
mencing at 4 a.m. and ending at 8 p.m., 
thus extending over 16 hours ; on what 
grounds the same rule is not applied in 
the Belfast Sorting Office as exists in 
the telegraph office, where no duty 
extends over more than 12 hours; and 
if the present established force in the 
Belfast Office is sufficient to meet the 
extra work which the acceleration of 
the mails will involve; and, if not, 
what steps does he intend taking to 
meet the case ? 
-*Mr. RAIKES: In reply to the hon. 
Member’s question, which was only 
placed on the Notice Paper yesterday 
morning, I have to state that I yesterday 
called for a Report as to the facts of the 
case ; and that when I have the necessary 
information I shall be glad to communi- 
cate with the hon. Member. 


BELFAST AND MERSEY STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he is aware that the Bel- 
fast and Mersey Steamship Company 
applied on the 14th January last to the 
Northern Counties Railway of Ireland 
to be placed on equal terms as to through 
fares and divisions with the Belfast 
Steamship Company ; and whether the 
Board of Trade can use their authority 
for the purpose of securing equal terms 
for the Belfast and Mersey Steamship 
Company ? 

*Sm M. HICKS BEACH: I amaware, 
Sir, that the Belfast Steamship Company 
applied to the Northern Counties Rail- 
way for a through rate to certain 
stations in England. I have no power 
to order such a through rate ; that can 
only be done by the Railway Commis- 
sioners. But communications on the 
subject are being made by the Board 
of Trade \to the Railway Company, 
which I hope may have a satisfactory 
result. 


IRISH AND ENGLISH TRAFFIC CON- 
FERENCE, 

Mr. MACARTNEY : I beg to ask the 

President of the Board of Trade whether 

he has any control over the proceedings 


_of the Irish and English Traffic Con- 
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ference ; and whether traders can take, 


any steps to protect themselves from the 
claims of the Conference to adjust the 
traffic as to through booking, &., 
between Ireland and England; and, if 
so, to what authority does the appeal 
lie? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: No, Sir; I 
have no control over the proceedings of 
the Irish and English Traffic Conference. 
If traders have any complaint to make 
against any Railway Company, party to 
such Conference, which the Railway 
Commissioners under the Railway and 
Canal Traffic Act, 1888, have power to 
entertain, it is open to such traders to 
apply to the Commissioners. 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE -(EXEMP- 
TION FROM THE STANDING ORDER.) 

Ordered, That the Proceedings of the Com- 
mittee on the Elementary Education Bill, if 
under consideration at ‘Twelve o’clock this 
night, be not interrupted under the provisions 
of the Standing Order, Sittings of the House. 
—(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
(No. 355.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 3. 

*(3.55.) Sm R. TEMPLE (Worcester, 
Evesham) moved, in page 2, line 34, 
the omission of Sub-section 3, which 
gives the Education Department power, 
after the expiration of a year from the 
commencement of the Act, upon repre- 
sentation being made that in any dis- 
trict there is a deficiency of free school- 
places, to require, after inquiry, such 
deficiency to be supplied in the manner 
provided by the Act of 1870. The hon. 
Baronet said: In moving the omission 
of this sub-section, I make the last 
stand that can be made, and urge the 
last pleas that can be urged, on behalf of 
the voluntary system and of the Church 
schools. My contention is that while 
the voluntary system in the villages is 
fairly protected by this Bill, the volun- 
tary schools in our large towns will be 
most seriously affected by this clause. 
They are schools of a superior order, 
which have hitherto held their own 
against the competition of the School 

Mr. Macartney ° 
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other Northern counties ; and it is against 
these schools that this sub-section will be 
principally directed. To them this sub- 
section is as the shaft that sticks in the 
wounded side, “heret lateri lethalis 
arundo.” Now, I would ask the House 
to join with me for a few moments in 
grappling with the operation of this sub- 
section, and I shall be able to show that 
the provisions therein contained, with 
regard to the principle of the Bill, are 
unnecessary. What is the ordinary type 
of these schools? They may have four 
classes of scholars, one class with a 3d. 
fee, one: with ‘a 4d., one with a 6d., and 
one with a 9d. There may be a number 
of schools of this type in a town, carry: 
ing on the entire elementary edueation’ 
without help from the School Board: or 
the rates. And there are many towns 
in the North thus situated. The average: 
income would range from 15s. to 20s. a 
head. Now, if by the operation of this. 
section the managers were compelled to 
accept an average grant of 10s. per head 
in lieu of these fees, thus depriving 
them of half their income, the eventual 
fall of those schools would be financially 
certain. The voluntary system would’ 
be no longer able to keep its head 
above water, and must strike its: flag 
to the pirates of the School Boards: 
But I hope it will not eome to this. 
The House is aware thatin the schools I 
have mentioned attention is paid to the 
3d., 4d., 6d. and 9d. classes. Now, the 
operation of this Bill will be to free the 
3d. class ; thus in every one of the large: 
cities there would be this 3d. class 
absolutely free. In most of these schools 
also there will be some children edu- 
cated free at the charge of good Church 
people. Accordingly the children, when 
they begin their school life in the lowest 
class, will be free, but when they enter 
the higher classes they will have to pay 
a fee according to the scale above men- 
tioned, less 3d. in every case according 
to this Bill. I hope that the parents 
will consent to continue the payment of 
fees for the educational and social advan- 
tages their children will receive. Now, 
these arrangements would work auto- 
matically, and would provide free places 
everywhere, so far according to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. And this would be 
satisfactory to the voluntary rs. 
On the one hand, there would be always 
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free places at the bottom, while in the 
upper classes the income of the school 
would be sustained. And there was no 
need to make further provision. But by 
this sub-section representations can be 
made to the Education Department, not 
by Local Authorities nor by Representa~ 
tive Bodies, but by any body of per- 
sons—they may be opponents of the 
Church, and objectors to the voluntary 
system—that the amount of free accom- 
modation provided is insufficient. If 
there is such free accommodation 
for 50 provided by the above arrange- 
ments, they will say it ought to be for 
100; and if for 100 they will demand 
they will demand 200, if for 150 they 
will demand 300, and so forth. This 
may be done by agitators with the know- 
ledge that such demands must kill these 
voluntary schools. And to whom are 
these representations to be made? They 
are to be made by irresponsible persons 
to the Education Department. I would 
certainly trust my right hon. Friend the 
Vice President of the Council with the 
interests of the voluntary schools ; but, 
unfortunately, my right hon. Friend 
cannot live for ever politically, and the 
power will some time pass to right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. Now, who are 
they? They are the very statesmen 
who have declared that the policy of the 
Bill ought to be the introduction of the 
School Board into every large town, and 
ultimately everywhere. I am not im- 
puting to them anything they have 
not themselves declared in this House. 
They have been drumming it into our 
ears every night for the last 10 days, 
they have been drilling us into this 
belief, and they cannot be surprised if 
we take them at their word. These 
representations will, therefore, be made 
to Ministers who have a predilection 
for School Boards, and the effect will 
be that the free places in voluntary 
schools will be augmented by order, not 
according to the wants of the parents or 
of the children, but according to the 
wishes of those who have an ulterior 
purpose to serve—the supplanting of the 
voluntary system by Board schools. 
Yet, further, this kind of mischievous 
agitation may ultimately affect the 
minds of the parents, and instead of being 
content with free places in the third 
class, as above explained, will begin 
to think that they ought to have their 
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children’s education aH 
classes where higher 
[Opposition cheers.) Th 
will see that I am ri 
preting the views of hon. 
opposite. Then we should cgeme back to: 
the danger with which I started. The 
school would lose 20s. of fees and receive 
10s. in compensation, and so must 
succumb. The effect of the sub-sec- 
tion must be to bring the School 
Board into all those large towns 
of the North of England where hitherto ‘ 
the voluntary system has worked quite’ 
well, and, once established, ‘the School 
Board will never stop until -it has « 
absorbed all the elementary education. 
The School Board is an ogre that eats up 
everything within reach, and it regards 
the voluntary schools just as a cannibal 
might regard an African traveller: 
You may ask how it is that I know. M 
answer is that I belong to a School Boa: 
and have seen this done under my own 
eyes during the lastseven years. I hope 
that, after all, the voluntary schools may 
survive the danger with which they 
are threatened, but that danger ought 
never to have been thrown in their way. 
The disposition of every School Board 
will be to act after its kind in every 
town where it is introduced. Once the 
thin end has been inserted the wedge 
will be driven home in all its length and 
breadth. The mill of the Board may grind 
slowly, but in the end it will pulverise . 
everything opposed to it. I have myself™ 
received notes of warning from Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Leeds; Bradford, Sal: * 
ford, and Sheffield, and I have'no doubt 
there are many other towns in which the ° 
feeling is the same. Indeed, I believe it 
is true of every town in the North of ° 
England where Churchmen do congre-« 
gate. The voluntary system may sur- ' 
mount the peril by renewed exertions. 
Not in vain, but with entire success, has 
the net been spread by the Opposition 
in the sight of my right hon. Friends 
on the Treasury Bench. But school 
managers will now know of the danger 
which impends, and, in combination with: 
their supporters and with the parents, 
will, I hope, present an unbroken front: 
to the School Board as common enemy. ‘ 
I say this in no spirit of hostility to the: 
School Board, which has its proper duties 
in such localities as East London, the 
southern bank of the Thames, and 
O 2 
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wherever there is darkness, poverty, and 
misery in any town or district. In such 
places the Board does noble work, which 
could be done by no other agency. 
Soch work it can becomingly do 
without trenching on the goodly pre- 
serves of the voluntary system. I 
have conferred on this sub-section with 
the Chairman of the London Board (Mr. 
Diggle, who understands the subject 
probebly better than anyone else in 
England, owing to his combinea know- 
ledge of the School Board and of the 
voluntary system, and I find that 
he also is seriously alarmed for the 
safety of the upper-class voluntary 
schools. I have hopes that, in spite of 
everything, the voluntary schools will 
succeed in passing through the danger 
—a danger which ought never to have 
been provoked, as it is by this clause. 
As one who has given his brains to the 
School Board, while his heart was with 
the voluntary schools, I have thought it 
my duty to warn my hon. Friends around 
me that this sub-section implies a menace, 
and threatens to hand over to the spoiler 
that which we regard as one of the 
most precious of our national possessions. 


Elementary 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 34, to leave out from the word 
“ if,” inclusive, to the end of the Clause. 
—(Sir Richard Temple.) 


(4.15.) Mr. H. T. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN (Kent, Faversham): I 
merely wish to avail myself of this 
opportunity of pointing out to my hon. 
Friends who sit on this side of the 
House that they have now an oppor- 
tunity of showing that they still enter- 
tain the principles they have always 
advocated. They need not fear the 
defeat of the Government now, because 
the supporters of the Government are to 
be found on the other side, and not upon 
this. Perhaps it is only right and 
proper that it should be so, because the 
Bill is founded on principles which the 
Opposition have always maintained, and 
which we on this side have always 
repudiated. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): As I have not inter- 
vened in these Debates before, I hope I 
may be allowed to say a few words. I 
de not propose to follow the hon. Mem- 
ber for Evesham (Sir R. Temple) into 
his scriptural illusions, but as 1 am 

Sir ke. Temple 
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entirely opposed to any grant being 
given from the Public Purse to any 
school in which any form of sectarian 
religion is taught, I hope the prediction 
of the hon. Member that the voluntary 
system will be destroyed by this Bill 
may be accomplished. No doubt the 
voluntary system has done good work in 
the past, just as the old stage coaches 
did ; but as it is now as extinct as the 
dodo or the stage coach, I think the 
time has arrived for relegating it to the 
limbo of all useless things. 

*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): Iam 
inclined to think that my hon. Friend has 
made this grave and serious matter almost 
humorous. I look upon the matter as a 
very important one,and join with my hon. 
Friend (Mr. H. T. Knatchbull-Huges- 
sen) in the hope that a few of what I 
may call the flabby Members on this 
side of the House will pluck up courage 
to vote against the clause. 1 know that 
we shall not be able to beat the Go- 
vernment, but we ought to make a 
better show than we did ona recent 
memorable Division. What is this clause? 
It is the agitating clause of the Bill. If 
any agitator wishes to make out that 
something is wanting in order to attack 
the denominational schools, he will be 
encouraged by this clause to doso. [Mr. 
LasoucnereE: “Hear, hear!”] The hon. 
Member for Northampton says “ hear, 
hear,” as I expected he would ; for there 
is a certain section of Members on the 
other side of the House whose only idea 
of the Bill is to convert it into a machine 
for agitating against the voluntary 
religious schools. This clause will not 
only give them the power ;_ but directly 
encourages them todoso. The Education 
Department are, under the clause, to 
be themselves satisfied before they 
take action. I have every confidence 
in the Education Department as at pre- 
sent composed. But it will not always 
be managed by its present political head, 
and the next head may desire to do 
away with the voluntary schools, which 
the hon. Member for Northampton so 
much dislikes. The clause puts power 
into the hands of the Department that 
will enable that object to be accomplished. 
Such a clause offering direct encourage- 
ment to agitation is, to my mind, both 
unfair and unwise. There are some 
people who think that School Boards 
ought to be universal. If it is thought 
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desirable to have School Boards and 
nothing else, very good. I and many 
others should regret it, but we should 
know what we were about. It is a 
remarkable fact that the pamphlet 
receutly issued by Mr. Fitch, of the Edu- 
cation Department, on the effect of free 
schools in America, Belgium, and France, 
shows that in those countries there is a 
regular agitation growing up to try and 
get more of the very system which we 
are so anxious to abolish, namely, the 
extension of religious, or what we call 
voluntary schools, and to partly, at least, 
support denominational schools out of 
the public funds. For these reasons I 
strongly support the Motion of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Evesham, al- 
though I know that it will be altogether 
futile, and that hereafter the Education 
Department will have to give in to the 
continual agitation, chiefly political, of 
those who desire to stir up strife and 
injure denominational schools. 

*(4.23.) THe VICE PRESIDENT or 
rae COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyxs, 
Kent, Dartford): May I express a hope 
that the Amendment will be putin such 
a form as will enable other Amendments 
to be moved, after it has been disposed 
of. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: TI propose to put 
“That the words ‘if at anytime’ stand 
part of the Clause.” 

*Mr. BARTLEY: What does that do? 
Does it get rid of the sub-section ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: No. 

Question proposed, “That the words 
‘if at any time’ stand part of the Clause.” 

*Sirk W. HART DYKE: I desire to 
say a few words upon the proposal of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Evesham. 
He made a somewhat amusing speech, 
but he drew a very gloomy picture 
of the immolating effect of the clause 
upon voluntary schools. His picture of 
the attitude of School Boards in the 
Metropolis was scarcely fair. He spoke 
of them as poaching upon what he called 
the “rich preserves” of the voluntary 
schools, but I have only to say, as I have 
said before, that such gloomy anticipa- 
tions and prophecies as those in which 
my hon. Friend has indulged I alto- 
gether disagree with. 1 believe that the 
result will be entirely the other way. It 
will be treated simply as an educational 
measure, and not as one that is to get rid 
of the voluntary schools. My hon. 
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Friend has suggested that, in place of 
this sub-section, which provides that 
any person may represent to the Depart- 
ment that free accommodation is needed, 
there should be inserted a provision for 
placing voluntary schools in the hands 
of Local Authorities. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE: No; I did not 
suggest that. 

*Si W. HART DYKE: I certainly 
took down the words “ Local Authority,” 
and I understand that the suggestion of 
my hon. Friend was to place more power 
in the hands of the Local Authority. 
Now, I venture to submit that if one 
thing could be more injurious than 
another in regard to the future of the 
voluntary schools of this country it 
would be to place them in the hands of 
Local Authorities. It is perfectly ob- 
vious that if the Local Authorities were 
opposed to voluntary schools, they 
might, from political motives, set this 
clause to work. As the clause stands, 
the third section will, I believe, work 
extremely well in regard to the volun- 
tary system in future. It will mean 
this—that any aggrieved body of parents 
may sign a Memorial and present it to 
the Education Department, and from 
that simple channel it would become 
known to the Department that free edu- 
cation was demanded. My hon. Friend 
argues that the clause will be utterly 
destructive to a large number of volun- 
tary schools. Now, the average fees 
paid in the Church schools in England 
are 10s. 8d. per head. In the Wes- 
leyan schools the average fees amount 
to 16s. 2d., and surely my hon. Friend 
knows that the Wesleyan Body consider 
that the financial arrangements of the 
Bill constitute a very handsome offer, 
and are prepared to meet any emergency. 
The advocates of Church schools, which 
only receive an average fee of a little more 
than 10s. a head are going a little beyond 
the mark when they say that the Board 
schools, under this Bill, will bring about 
the absolute ruin of the voluntary 
schools. I would only urge again, as I 
have urged before, that a good deal may 
be done by a system of grouping and 
co-operation, especially after the very 
large concession which Her Majesty’s 
Government have already made in 
regard to the inclusion of children 
between three and five years of age. 
I do not think I need detain the House 
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_any longer on this question. I have 
-only to repeat that I appreciate the 
difficulty in which the schools in the 
North of England will be placed, but 
. I am confident that if they boldly meet 
_the emergency they will prove equal 
to it, and that the gloomy prognosti- 
cations of my hon. Friend and the 
aspirations of hon. Members opposite 
in regard to the denominational schools 
will alike be disappointed when the 
measure is fairly tested. 
*(4.32.) Mr. JENNINGS (Stockport) : 
The right hon. Gentleman who has just 
spoken has referred to representations 
which have been made on this subject, 
and I feel it to be my duty to place 
before the Committee a representation 
from another important body which 
holds views very different from those 
expressed by the right hon. Gentleman 
—the Stockport District Teachers’ Asso- 
_ ciation—comprising over 300 certificated 
teachers, and representing a consider- 
able section of Lancashire as well as 
Cheshire. This Association have passed 
. resolution calling for the withdrawal 
of this part of the clause, on the ground 
“that it will lead to the extinction of 
the best voluntary schools,” and “ that 
its. insertion is not in accordance with 
the pledges that nothing in the Bill 
should injure the voluntary system.” 
This view of the consequences of this 
clause is that taken by the Party oppo- 
site, almost toa man. It is one of their 
» principal reasons for supporting the 

Bill. But the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President says that hon. Mem- 
bers opposite are mistaken in their con- 
- clusions—that they are under a delusion 
in imagining that the Bill, or this par- 
ticular clause, will have any injurious 
effect on the voluntary schools. Of 
course this, to a great extent, must be a 
matter of mere belief, for experience 
ean only practically settle the question. 
But all we know is that the language 
. which has proceeded from hon. Gentle- 
men opposite has pointed with entire 
unanimity to the threatened destruction 
of the voluntary schools. There is the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Brightside Division (Mr. Mundella), 
We have seen him during the past few 
days in all his glory, telling us that this 
clause must stand and the other must 
go out. He has lost no opportunity of 
launching his diatribes against the 

Sir W. Hart Dyke 
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schools of Lancashire. He seems to 
hate a Lancashire school almost ag 
much as he does a Lancashire mill. In 
this connection it is not unimportant for 
us to consider that at some future time, 
sooner or later, the operation of the Act 
may be placed in the hands of the right 
hon. Member for the Brightside Division 
and his friends, and, after the opinions 
they have expressed, there can be no 
doubt as to the spirit in which 
the Act will be worked by them 
towards the. voluntary schools within 
it, the elements of endless mischief. 
Worked industriously with the rancour 
which characterises the language of the 
right hon. Gentleman, we cannot doubt 
what the fate of the voluntary schools 
will be. Then let us consider how this 
clause may be used. Any number of per- 
sons may demand a free school, or free 
accommodation in a voluntary school. 
We will suppose that in a school of 200, 
100 demand it. If they are to be pro- 
vided with free accommodation, why 
should the others go on paying fees? 
[Opposition cheers.| Aye, hon. Members 
opposite see all these points quite clearly. 
Nobody is blaming them for not dis- 
cerning them, but it is astounding that 
Conservative Members do not see these 
things. It is to them I am addressing 
arguments, which on hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would be quite thrown. away. 
In the school I am supposing 100 persons 
demand free education. Well, how is 
the matter going to work? Lord Cran- 
brook has explained the whole matter in 
a speech reported in this morning’s 
papers. “No school,” he says, “need 
be entirely free so long as free places are 
supplied as far as they are required.” 
This is indeed valuable information. A 
number of children walk into a school 
paying nothing. A number of others, 
belonging to precisely the same class, 
continue to pay fees for the honour and 
glory of the thing. But those who pay 
must give more than they did before, to 
make up for the loss occasioned by others 
refusing to pay. And this is to goon 
for ever, one man making great sacrifices 
and the other coolly accepting them. 
Time will soon dispel these visions. It 
will soon be seen that a mere handful of 
discontented persons in a district may be 
able to light a fire that will not easily be 
putout. They will wish for political or 
other reasons to strike a blow at certain 
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school managers ; they will send up their 
demand to the Department, the order 
will come down, the school will be cut 
in half, or closed altogether. But 
we go on saying, these things can 
never happen, because. we, the Con- 
servative Party, are passing this Biull, 
and we are the friends of voluntary 
schools. It is notorious that we stand 
by our friends and our principles. Those 
rapid conversions which are so deplorable 
in the present frivolous age are re- 
pugnant to us. But sometimes great 
parties have inflicted. serious injuries .on 
interests which they professed to serve, 
because they could not or would not 
foresee the inevitable results of their 
own measures. The summer-day’s 
security which we are, now enjoying 
will not last very long. The right. hon. 


-Gentleman the Member for West Birming- 
-ham (Mr. Chamberlain), who may, pro- 
-bably be regarded. asthe true father of 


the present Bill, tells us. what is before 


wus. -He is always clearsighted and prac- 


tical, and he informed us in the Debate 


»of February 21, 1890, that “No parent 
-would. send his child. to a voluntary 
school where a fee was charged, when 
‘he: could send the. child to, a | Board 
-sehool free of charge.” He “ expressed 


his own personal opinion that denomina- 
tional schools were a bad thing.” And 
in the Debate on the introduction of, the 
present) Bill, speaking of Stockport and 
other places similarly situated, he. said, 
‘* The result would be that the voluntary 
schools would have to make their schools 


free, or else new schools would have. to 


be established.” All this.is very ‘plain 
and. very true. We have no right to 
complain of the right hon. Gentleman, 
He finds this Party ready, to perform a 
work which he never could. induce his 
own to undertake, and he makes use 
of it. No doubt, he must secretly 
enjoy the spectacle of the Conserva- 
tive Party embarking upon a_ policy 
which must destroy the voluntary 
schools, but his ingenuity fully entitles 
him to this performance, in which we 
make the faces, and he speaks the words, 
These are the things the friends of 
voluntary schools should consider. But 
they have had no time to consider them, 
The Bill was introduced at a late period 
of the Session, and thus far it has been 
pushed through at railroad speed. In 
our proceedings in Committee no con- 
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cessions have been. made to this side 
unless they were also demanded by the 
Party opposite. Was not that a memor- 
able incident which, occurred the other 
night, when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer explained very fully that a 
certain demand from the other side could 
not be. yielded; that it would throw 
all the finances of the country.into con- 
fusion; that chaos would overtake us if 
he gave way. The right. hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
soon changed all that. He waved his 
magic wand, and there was a trans- 
formation scene. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer vanished through a trap door, 
and. the First. Lord of the Treasury. came 
forward with his usual urbanity and 
gave what was demanded. Sir, I am 
aware that it may be.said, Look at the 
United States—there it is. the Board 
schools which are growing weaker, 
while the denominational schools in- 
crease in strength. If that be so, it 
seems to prove that the people do not 
set so much by this, inestimable boon of 
free. education as you seem to imagine, 
that they do not want it, and prefer to 
have what they do want, and pay for it. 
In that case, why are you going to 
inflict an additional £2,250,000 of tax- 
ation upon the country? Why do you 
provoke a battle of the schools in all the 
populous districts of the land? In 
reality, the analogy attempted to be 
drawn between this country, and the 
United States is misleading. The in- 
crease. of voluntary schools ‘there only 
takes pluce in districts. where a majority 
of well-to-do persons reside. Where all 
the parents are persons of narrow, means, 
voluntary schools cannot, flourish side by 
side with Board schools. One .set of 
parents, earning no more than another 
set, will not go on paying fees when there 
is a free school just. round the corner. 
We oblige the children to go to school; 
the United States do not. There is no 
general compulsory law there, and in the 
States where it does exist it is almosta 
dead letter. ‘ 
Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright 
side): No, no. 1 
*Mr. JENNINGS: Of course, the right 
hon. Gentleman who contradicts me 
knows better than anybody else. When 
hon. Members presume to make a speech 
about education he usually begins his 
reply by telling them they do not 
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know what they are talking about, and 
ought to go home. The more, however, 
the right hon. Gentleman examines into 
the question the more he will see that 
my statement is in accordance with the 
facts. The children in the United 
States go voluntarily to school, and in 
many parts of the country they are sent 
to denominational schools, because the 
parents wish to keep their children 
a little select. Even in Republics 
these objectionable ideas prevail. 
But we have a compulsory law, and now 
we say to the parents, “you shall send 
your children toschool and shall not pay 
for their education unless you like. We 
will cast the burden upon another section 
of the community, many of whom are 
almost as poor as you are.” Supposing 
they put on any of those aristocratic 
airs which excite so much indignation on 
the other side, and say, “ We do like to 
pay for their education, they must be 
fined for it.” If the thrifty artisan sends 
his child to a select school and pays the 
fees as long as he can, you say to him, 
“ Not only shall you pay for the educa- 
tion of your own child, but you must 
pay something towards the education ef 
your thriftless neighbour’s child.” That 
is a severe sacrifice to ask of him. The 
thriftless man has hitherto been paying, 
say 3d. a week, for the education of his 
child. That 3d. will represent to hima 
pint of beer and a screw of tobacco. 
He will consume the pint of beer, smoke 
the screw of tobacco, and leave some- 
body else to educate his child. My 
belief is, that this clause will end in the 
destruction of the voluntary schools in 
large towns. I believe it will throw the 
educational question into the roaring 
cauldron of Party politics, and the 
result will not be good for education or 
for politics. I believe that it will sow 
dissension among large classes of the 
community, and that it will be a tax on 
the provident for the benefit of the 
improvident. Believing these things, I 
shall vote for the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend. 
- #(4.52.) Mr. ELLIOTT LEES (Old- 
ham): We are, after all, friends of 
education on both sides of the House, 
although, whilst we prefer voluntary 
schools, gentlemen opposite prefer Board 
schools. While J support the voluntary 
school I do not object to the existence 
of the Board schools, and I hope that 
Mr. Jennings 
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Gentlemen opposite in their support of 
the Board school system do not mean to 
imply that the voluntary school system 
is altogether bad. I represent one of the 
great manufacturing towns in Lancashire 
where the School Board has existed side 
by side with the voluntary schools ever 
since the Act of 1870 came into force. 
The Board School system there has by 
no means destroyed the voluntary 
schools, and I do not think that, even 
under this sub-section, it is likely to do 
so. Wecan still find plenty of money 
to support our voluntary school system, 
and I think we are likely to be able to do 
so. I should like to ask the Government 
and Members opposite to give us a little 
more time than is granted under this 
section to recover from its effect. Hon. 
Members opposite are no doubt anxious 
to improve the cause of education. They 
have shown their sympathy by pro- 
moting many educational reforms, using 
for the purpose what I may call, without 
meaning any offence, the socialistic 
agency of the State. We on this side 
are endeavouring to further the cause of 
education by means of the individualistic 
agency of voluntary subscriptions. Hon. 
Members opposite must admit that 
while they generally call the tune we 
generally have to pay the piper. I do 
not object to paying the piper for what 
will be done under this sub-section, but 
I think we ought to have a little more 
time to prepare for doing so. 

(4.56.) Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, 
South): I rise for the purpose of 
supporting the Amendment. It is a 
most remarkable fact that not a single 
Member on the other side has risen im 
this Debate. If we wanted a complete 
justification of the attitude we take when 
we say the Bill is drafted in the interests 
of Members opposite, I think we could 
not have a more complete and absolute 
proof of that fact than the circum- 
stance I refer to. The vice which a 
great many of us see in this Bill, and 
more especially in this clause, is that it 
absolutely ignores the fact that England 
does not constitute a homogeneous com- 
munity. There isa rural England and 
an urban England, and we hold that to 
a very large extent this Bill will 
eventuate in the sacrifice of rurab 
England for the purpose of conciliating 
urban England. In some respects it 
will be of great advantage to the rural 
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districts. Every eleemosynary gift to 

r people must bring some advantage, 
although whether it is a lasting 
advantage is another matter. But we 
hold that the benefit has been purchased 
at the cost of demoralising our educa- 
tional system in the great towns of the 
North of England. I rose, however, to 
speak not so much on the side of the 
voluntary schools as on the side of edu- 
cation itself. We have struggled for 30 
years past to build a great many schools, 
and have been impressing on our 
artisans who are getting large wages 
that it is a great advantage to them in 
every way to have schools where high 
fees are charged, and now we are going 
most effectually to destroy that kind of 
initiative among them. But we are 
going to do something that is much 
worse. We are going, in my view, to 
increase the gap which separates the 
very poorest portions of the town popu- 
lation from the artisans who earn con- 
siderable wages. If the voluntarists 
are to fight their battle it must be by 
constituting select schools in which to 
collect the cream of the working classes. 
I represent a constituency consisting 
almost entirely of artisans and wealthy 
manufacturers. The former live in the 
town, but the latter have homes 10 and 
12 miles away from it. Can it be 
expected that this wealthy class will 
continue to subscribe to maintain volun- 
tary schools which are threatened with 
absorption by the School Boards? I 
foresee danger and disaster awaiting 
education in our northern towns. Hon. 
Members are indulging in fantastic ideas 
when they suppose that it is possible in 
those towns to induce all classes to make 
use of the same schools. There are 
many classes amongst the masses, and 
artisans who receive good wages will 
insist that their children shall be 
separated from the dregs of the popula- 
tion, the children of the pavement. I 
hold that the Government are making a 
great mistake. It has been the privilege 
of the Conservative Party in the past to 
advocate and support great measures of 
social reform, and it will, I hope, be our 
privilege in the future to do so again, 
but I cannot shut my eyes to the fact 
that the present measure is a form of 
legislation that strikes at the funda- 
mental principles of our political faith. 


I am afraid that the real motive to which ! 
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the existence of this Bill is due is a 
belief that it will pay. With an appeal 
to’the country impending, it is no doubt 
tempting to try to conciliate a large 
section of the community by legislation 
that is popular though capricious, but I 
warn Her Majesty’s Government that 
having once embarked upon these enter- 
prises they will be unable to stay ther 
hand. They will create an inexhaustible 
appetite for legislation of this kind, and 
their conduct and that of the Opposition 
reminds me of a race between steamers 
on an American river when the pas- 
sengers encouraged the captain to sit on 
the safety valve and to put the cargo 
in the stoke-hole, and when the result 
was an explosion. 

(5.5.) Toe FIRST LORD or tHe 
TREASURY (Mr. W. H. Swmiru, Strand, 
Westminster) : I have listened with great 
pain to the observations that have fallen 
from my hon. Friends. Their speeches 
are speeches against the Bill, and the 
provision which they now specially 
attack is essential to the measure. 
Without it the Bill could not be passed. 
The hon. Member for Stockport has used 
language imputing that the Bill has 
been sprung upon the Conservative 
Party as a surprise. I would remind 
my hon. Friend that two years ago the 
Prime Minister announced that this 
education policy was the policy of the 
Conservative’Party, and would be carried 
into effect as soon as financial considera- 
tions should permit. In my opinion, it 
would be difficult to draw a Bill less dis- 
agreeable than the present one to the 
voluntary schools which charge high 
rates of fees. There have been vaticina- 
tions of a terrible kind as to what will 
be the effect of this clause upon those 
schools. I remember very well that in 
1870 some of my hon. Friends enter- 
tained precisely the same viewsas to the 
consequences of the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act which was introduced by Mr, 
Forster, and-which I supported. I am, 
however, glad to be able to say that my 
hon. Friends’ forebodings were not rea- 
lised, and that the voluntary schools 
throughoutthe country—notonly Church 
of England schools, but Wesleyan, Roman 
Catholic, and Congregational schools— 
rose to the occasion and made every 
effort to supply still better education. 
In answer to some of the criticisms that 
have been passed upon the clause, I may 
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point out that there are voluntary schools 
in some places in Yorkshire side by side 
with Board schools ; that the voluntary 
schools charge higher fees, and that in 
spite of that they are preferred by large 
numbers of the artisans. I am informed 
that there are managers of schools in 
some of the poorer parts of, London 
who have made up their minds 
not to accept the 10s. grant, in 
spite of the consequences with which 
they are threatened by the School 
Board for refusing to accept it. A 
manager in ithe East End. whom I 
know is convinced that the parents of the 
children at his school will prefer to con- 
tinue to pay the unreduced fee charged 
hitherto rather than send their children 
to a free school, and consequently he has 
determined not to accept the 10s. grant. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Stock- 
port said that in the United Statesa large 
portion of artisans and workmen pre- 
ferred to pay fees in select schools where, 
perhaps, their children would not receive 
as good an education as in the free 
schools. Why, then, should not parents 
in England, where people have more 
aristocratic tendencies and tastes, choose 
to pay fees rather than allow their 
children to go toa school which they do 
not themselves approve? I believe 
that the character of our school system 
will be maintained under this Bill. My 
hon. Friend (Mr. Howorth) states that 
-he would not have had a word to say if 
the Bill applied only to rural districts 
and villages. But what would the 
representatives of some of the great town 
constituencies say if the Government 
proposed to exclude Lancashire, York- 
shire, and parts of Cheshire? . There 
would be a movement of popular indig- 
nation against any such proposal. In 
short, it is utterly impossible that the 
Government could propose a measure 
which should not be applicable to the 
whole country. The Government hold 


that people who have been willing to pay 


high fees during the past will be willing 
in future to pay lower fees if proper 
arrangements are made. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Oldham referred to the 
time which should be allowed to the 
schools to make arrangements. A reason- 
able time is given in the Bill. <A 
year is a very long time. They might 
set about the arrangements between 
school and school at once. The Motion 
Mr. W. H. Smith . 
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of my hon. Friend behind me was 
opposed to the. measure, but the Govern- 
ment propose it, believing that they are 
doing the best they can for elementary 
education and for voluntary schools, and 
that other arrangements would not be so 
favourable to either. 

*(5.15.) Mr. MOWBRAY (Lanca- 
shire, Prestwich): This is a question 
which vitally affects the interests of my 
constituents. I cannot but say that I 
have listened with regret to the speech 
of my right hon. Friend who sits below 
me. I confess that while I am perfeetly 
prepared to support a Bill for free edu- 
cation which will not injure voluntary 
schools, I am not prepared to vote for 
this clause, because it will injure those 
schools. On March 20 last year the 
Prime Minister said that the intention 
of the Government was to deal with 
assisted education in. such a way as to 
put. the voluntary schools in.a position 
from which no hostile majority. could 
dislodge them. The Government are 
living in a fool’s paradise if they think 
they are putting the voluntary schools 
in a position from which, no hostile 
majority can dislodge them. The .Go- 
vernment have put them at the mercy 
even of a hostile minority in. every dis- 
trict of the country. I. represent a 
county district. in Lancashire, and 
except in a portion of that constituency 
comprised within the area of the City 
of Manchester there is not a School 
Board in the district. The right hon. 
Member for the Brightside Division will 
say, “So much the worse.” The right 
hon. Gentleman has on various occa- 
sions attacked the schools of Lancashire, 
because, he says, they charge. high fees, 
and are bad schoolsin themse!ves. But the 
last Report of the Committze of Council 
on Education, referring to the. dis- 
advantages under which Lancashire 
labours on account of the large num- 
ber of half-timers, goes out of its way 
to remark that the Returns from Lanca- 
shire, showing a total percentage of 
91:32 passes for reading, writing, and 
arithmetic are only exceeded in Leicester 
and in the Metropolitan District. You 
say you are going to grade schools. 
How can you grade schools in places 
which are called villages,in the North, 
but in other parts of the country 
are called large towns? ‘The diffi- 
culty of grading the schools is that 
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they belong to different denominstions. 
I know one of those places in which 
there are two Church of England and 
two British schools, one Wesleyan 
school, ‘one Roman Catholic, and one 
Swedenborgian. How could we grade 
such schools? How can we find free 
places for the Church children among 
the Swedenborgians or for the Wes- 
leyans among the Roman Catholics? If 
we limit help to the people who really 
want it, I should not be afraid. But 
I am afraid of the action of what 
the Bishop of London called “ busy- 
bodies” and of the action of politi- 
cians. I say the voluntary schools will 
be placed at the mercy of a_ hostile 
minority, who, having demanded and 
obtained a certain number of places in 
the first year, will demand more free 
places in the next year, and so will go 
on from year to year, until the volun- 
tary school can no longer exist. One 
word on another side of this question. 
I think it was the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury who told us the other day that 
this would put no charge upon the rate- 
payers. But this is exactly what it will 
do in constituencies such as mine, for it 
will be quite impossible for voluntary 
schools to continue under ‘it, and the 
result will be the introduction of School 
Boards and school rates into districts 
where they do not exist now. If the 
Committee, and if the Government, are 
willing to look forward to this as:the 
future position with satisfaction, I have 
nothing more to say, but certainly it is 
another point upon which the Bill is 
different to what we were led to expect 
it would be. If the Government and 
the House really think that free educa- 
tion at the expense of the State ought to 
be granted to all, let us say so at once; 
but do not let us, while pretending that 
this will not be a burden upon the rate- 
payers, insert at the same time a clause 
which, in the opinion of all who have 
studied it, must infallibly bring about 
that result. This Bill goes far beyond, 
not only the speech of the Prime 
Minister, himself, but of the words in 
the Gracious Speech from the Throne at 
the beginning of the Session, when we 
were told that our attention would be 
directed to a measure for alleviating the 
burden pressing upon the people owing 
to the system of compulsory education. 
We have now, by extending the limits 
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of age, given up all idea of tying the 
measure to the system of compulsory 
education. But we shall by the measure, 
if. it passes with this clause struck out, 
do that which we were invited to do— 
alleviate. the burden upon the people. 
We shall free education in 70 or 80 per 
cent..of the elementary schools, and we 
shall give material relief to parents in 
other cases by the reduction of fees. 
But if you insist upon this clause you 
are, without consulting the ratepayers of 
the district, and in defiance of the wishes 
of the supporters of voluntary schools, 
putting an engine into the hands of those 
who will work.it to the destruction of a 
system you are pledged to support. 
*(5.33.) Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, 
Mid): I desire to add a few words of 
appeal to the Government to extend the 
term beyond which the Act will come 
into operation. 
Tae CHAIRMAN: That question 
arises on a subsequent Amendment. 
*Mr. DE LISLE: I will not refer to 
that subject further, but I thought to 
simplify matters. In any case, I propose 
to vote for the retention of this sub- 
section, for I think it is essential to the 
Bill. It contains the principle of the 
Bill. So far as I understand the sub 
section, it will be to substitute Board 
schools where voluntary schools will not 
provide free education. That will be 
the result of passing this sub-section, 
and on this ground I am prepared to 
support it. The hon. Member for Salford 
(Mr. Howorth) has addressed a some- 
what rambling argument against the 
principle of the Bill, and he seemed to 
make it a charge against the Government 
and the Conservative Party that they 
should support the principle of free 
education. Now, I think from a Tory 
point of view nothing can be more Tory. 
I do not know for how far back the hon. 
Member dates his Toryism; but if he 
will only date it back to the Middle Ages, 
when monastic. institutions began to 
grow, and when alongside every Bene- 
dictine Abbey there was a school giving 
free education, then I think, from an his- 
torical Tory point of view, we need not be 
afraid vf the principle of free education. 
With reference to what my hon. Friend 
the Member for Evesham has said, I am 
sorry that he a chief officer of the School 
Board was not here to support me when 
I attempted to put a muzzle on the 
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appetite of the ferocious ogre he has 
alluded to. I brought forward a Motion 
to refuse the new fee grant of 10s. to 
Board schools when the school rate 
amounts to ls. in the £1, which would 
have had the effect of muzzling the 
ogre, but he did not give me the 
support I might have expected, and 
allowed the opportunity to pass. But 
I hope all those who appear to be op- 
posed to this sub-section will, when 
we come to consider the question of 
extending the time whien this Bill will 
come into operation, support the hon. 
Member for Oldham should he think it 
necessary to take a Division: 

*(5.36.) Mr. TALBOT (Oxford Uni- 
versity): I do not think with the First 
Lord of the Treasury that if this sub- 
section is rejected it is tantamount to a 
rejection of the Bill. I was sorry to 
hear him say that, for I am afraid that I 
must vote for the omission of the sub- 
sction, and, therefore, my vote may be 
construed into one given in hostility to 
the Bill, though in my conscience I do 
not think that will be the effect of 
voting against the sub-section. If the 
sub-section is the very kernel of the 
Bill, without which the Bill cannot pass, 
we cannot be accused of a desire to un- 
duly delay progess if we devote a little 
time to the discussion. I think my right 
hon. Friend must have found within the 
last few days that this Bill has caused 
a large amount of discontent, not to use 
a stronger word, among those whose 
interests he hasa sincere desire to serve. 
I am not going to allow myself to be 
led into a Second Reading speech and 
argument, a course which by your kind 
indulgence, Sir, some of my hon. Friends 
have adopted ; but I wish to point out 
that if some sort of concession is not 
made to our view, this sub-section may 

‘be made an engine of very serious evil 
against voluntary schools. If at any time 
it is represented—the Bill does not say 
by whom—to the Education Department 
that there is not the necessary amount 
of free school accommodation, then the 
Department may, with certain formali- 
ties, declare that the accommodation must 
be provided. Now, I call attention to 
this possible contingency. There are 
certain schools known as certified 
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by subscriptions. What is to prevent 
anyone in that district, parents or not, 
representing to the Department that a 
certain amount of free accommodation is 
desirable? What is to prevent the 
peace of the parish—which has long 
existed in a peculiar manner, perhaps, 
but in a manner that commends itself 
to the inhabitants—what is to prevent 
the peace and harmony of the parish 
being upset for the sake of supplying 
accommodation that nobody desires or 
only a very inconsiderable number of 
persons demand. Surely the sub-section 
ought to have some provision that the 
representation should be limited in 
some responsible manner by inquiry by 
a Local Authority, or there should be 
some sort of guarantee or assurance 
that there shall be a bond fide expression 
of opinion by persons really interested, 
and that there is real need for the 
accommodation. It has been suggested 
that the difficulty might be met by the 
grading of schools, but it is acknowledged 
there would be a good deal of difficulty 
in supplying in voluntary schools the 
means for this sub-division. For in- 
stance, in Maidstone, taking that as a 
fair illustration of a town in the South 
of England, where there is a School 
Board, but no Board schools, there are, 
hitherto, only schools supported by 
voluntary contributions, and there the 
same difficulty will arise which has been 
referred to in connection with the high- 
fee schools in Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
But without going further into the 
merits of the question, I must say unless 
Her Majesty's Government will give a 
real consideration to the facts of the 
case as put before them by those who, 
having been engaged in the work of 
education ought to know, unless we get 
some sort of assurance that these facts 
are being considered and not merely met 
by official answer, I must vote for the 
Amendment. The sub-section may be 
used as an engine for destroying tke 
system we have so long supported, and 
if we cannot get an assurance that it. 
will be modified in the manner sketched 
out I must vote with my hon. Friend. 
*(5.45.) Sm W. HART DYKE: My 
hon. Friend behind me has referred to 
the drafting of the sub-section, and has 
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“If the Department are satisfied after 
inquiry that such is the case.” This is 
the task which has been thrown on the 
Department ever since Mr. Forster’s 
Bill became law, and the same intelli- 
gence has only to be shown in the future 
as had been shown in the past to avoid 
all the difficulties anticipated by the hon. 
Member. The hon. Member added that 
the Government have made no con- 
cessions to hon. Members behind the 
Treasury Bench. This is not so. The 
Government have made large con- 
cessions with respect to infants and 
half-timers. 

(5.47.) Mr. Lapoucnere rose in his 
place, and claimed to move, “ That 
the Question be now put;” but the 
CuHaIrMAN withheld his assent, and de- 
clined then to put that Question. 


Debate resumed. 


*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): I only 
wish to say, in reference to the concession 
to half-timers, that yesterday when Lord 
Cranbrook received the deputation on 
the subject, we demonstrated that there 
will be an actual loss of 2s. 6d. per 
scholar in the half-time schools. 


(5.50.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 269; Noes 38.—(Div. List, No. 
321.) 


*(6.4.) Mr. SUMMERS (Hudders- 
field) : I beg to move the omission of the 
words “the expiration of one year 
from.” I quite agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury, that this sub-section is 
essential in order to give a large 
portion of the population a chance of 
getting free education. But I am afraid 
that the provision of a delay of one 
year will act disadvantageously in dis- 
tricts such as Preston and Stockport, 
because the clause cannot begin to come 
into operation until after the twelve 
months have passed, and it will take 
much more than a year for the Educa- 
tion Department to go through the 
formalities attendant on the establish- 
ment of a School Board. What are the 
formalities which have to be gone 
through under the Act of 1870? First, 
the Education Department requires a 
return of the school accommodation in a 
given district ; then the Department has 
to notify to the people of the district 
that there is a want of accommodation ; 
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then the people of the district 
may claim to be heard on the question, 
whether or not the statement of the 
Education Department is an accurate 
and trustworthy one; then a public 
inquiry may be ordered, and not until it 
has taken place will the Department 
issue a final notice that a certain amount 
of free school accommodation must be 
provided. Lastly, six months must 
elapse before the Education Department 
can order the establishment of a School 
Board in the district ; then the Board 
has to be elected, and it has to set about 
building a Board school. All this lengthy 
process will have to be gone through 
under this section, and, therefore, I say 
that Stockport and Stalybridge, Preston 
and Prestwich may have to wait not one 
but three years for free education, instead 
of getting it simultaneously with the rest 
of the country. Hence, I ask the Com- 
mittee to strike out these words. The 
Vice President of the Council in- 
formed us, in answer to a question, 
that during the year allowed by this sub- 
section, the tenth section of the Act of 
1876 will be enforced. Now, we have 
been supporting this Bill very heartily, be- 
cause among other reasons we hold that 
all connection between education and 
pauperism should at once cease, but 
under this sub-section parents during 
that twelve months will still in these 
cases have to apply for the remission of 
fees to the Guardians. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, lines 
34 and 35, to leave out the words “the 
expiration of one year from.”—(Mr. 
Summers.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
‘the expiration of’ stand part of the 
clause.” 


*(6.10.) Sm W. HART DYKE: It 
is impossible for the Government to 
accept the Amendment. The clause has 
received very great consideration, and 
this section of it was framed with the 
very obvious object of giving the volun- 
tary schools in the districts time to meet 
the exigencies of the case. I may point 
out that immediately the Bill comes 
into operation a vast number of schools 
will at once become free, because their 
average fee is less than the fee grant 
of 10s. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I did hope that 
the Government would have given 
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some consideration to this Amendment, 
and at least have met us half way. 
I am as anxious as any one to 
forward the consideration of this Bill, 
but it is necessary to draw the attention 
of the Government to the fact that in 
some of our larger towns a year will elapse 
before the Department will under this 
section be able to move with a view 
to securing free education, and that the 
inquiry which will have to take place may 
delay the matter two years further. I 
think the Government might have met 
us by reducing the period from one to six 
months, but if they decline to do that 
then I trust my hon. Friend will rest 
satisfied with having made a protest. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): One point 
seems to have altogether escaped 
attention. There is a marked con- 
trast between this Bill and the Act 
of 1870 in this respect. The Act of 
1870 immediately it was passed con- 
ferred its benefits on the people; there 
was no intervening period provided be- 
tween its passing and its coming into 
operation. Yet under this sub-section a 
whole year is to be wasted. I do protest 
most heartily against that. 

(6.16.) Sm H. JAMES (Bury, Lan- 
cashire): I hope the Government will 
not give way on this point, for this delay 
will give the voluntary schools an op- 
portunity of meeting the difficulty in 
which the Bill will place them. I think too 
that in many cases parents will continue 
willingly to pay fees if by so doing they 
can avoid the necessity of establishing 
a School Board. 

*Mr. J. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, §.): Although I think 
some ‘intervening period is desirable, I 
hold that the two years which must 
practically elapse under this section is 
an excessive amount of time. I have 
been informed that the effect of this 
Act will be to immediately free every 
Board school in Birmingham, whereas 
the denominational schools will not be 
free for two years. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: May I point 
out that there will be nothing to pre- 


vent the voluntary schools coming to 


an understanding among themselves. 

They will at once get the full advan- 

tage of the Act, and will become either 

free schools or schools charging a dimi- 

nished fee. I believe that many of them 

are already preparing for the change. It 
Mr. Mundelia 
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compel them to come in without allowing 
them ample time to make the necessary 
arrangements. 

*(6.20.) Mr. ELLIOTT LEES=: 
T think the interval provided for in 
this section should be longer rather 


than shorter. Although I am not in’ 


the least afraid of the effects of the 
Bill, and although I do not antici- 
pate there will be any difficulty in getting 
the subscriptions for voluntary schools, 
yet I think it is rather hard to call upon 
the subscribers to make up the difference 
between the fee grant and the income 
they used to receive from fees, and at 
the same time, perhaps, have to provide 
additional accommodation. When once 
an expenditure is occurred on bricks and 
mortar there is no telling how heavy 
the burden may become. I trust that 
the Government will not give way on 
this point. 

*Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.): I hope that .my hon. Friend 
will proceed to a Division on this 
Amendment. If we are going to give 
free education to the people the boon 
should be conferred upon them at the 
earliest possible moment. I wish to 
take this opportunity of pointing out the 
unfairness of the suspension of the 12 
o’clock rule. 

Tas CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 


(6.24.) Mr. DE LISLE: There can be 
no reason for allowing two years to 
elapse. We may have a General Elec- 
tion in 1892, and then, if hon. Members 
meet with the success they anticipate, it 
will be in their power to give imme- 
diate operation to this provision. 


(6.25.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 186; Noes 95,—(Div. List, No. 
322.) 


*(6.38.) Mr. ELLIOTT LEES : I have an 
Amendment on the Paper to insert “‘ two 
years” in lieu of “one year” in this 
clause, but after the discussion that has 
just taken place, and seeing that the 
Government will not give way under 
any circumstances I do not intend to 
move my Amendment. I am glad, how- 
ever, that I put it on the Paper, as it may 
have enabled Ministers more success- 
fully to resist the last Amendment. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon, 
&c.): In what way is the necessity of 
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providing free places to be brought 
before the Education Department ? 

*Sm W. HART DYKE: The. most 
obvious way of bringing to the know- 
ledge of the Education Department the 
demand. or necessity for providing free 
places in:a school would be to senda 
memorial, The Department is deluged 
at all times with all sorts of complaints 
and requests. The whole system of the 
Inspectorate has been changed by 
the altered conditions under which the 
Code is administered,.and through the 
visits of the Inspector the wants of a 
district in regard to this matter can be 
easily ascertained. 

Mr. PICTON: I am not altogether 
satisfied with this explanation. IF would 
point out that we are creating a new 
right, and if only one parent insists-on 
free education for his child, it ought to 
be given. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I, on the other 
hand, think the explanation of the right 
hon. Gentleman is quite satisfactory, and 
that there is no doubt the Education 
Department would act on the representa~ 
tions made to it. 

*Mr. CHANNING : The object of the 
Amendment I rise to move is to make 
Sub-section 3 apply not only to cases 
where the public school accommodation 
without payment of fees is insufficient, 
but also to cases where such accommoda- 
tion is. unsuitable for the wants of the 
population. 


Amendment. proposed, in page 2, line 
38, after “ fees,” to insert “or that such 
accommodation is unsuitable for the wants 
of the population.”—-(Mr. Channing). 


Mr. MUNDELLA:: I hope the Go- 
vernment will not object to the Amend- 
ment. It is better, in the interest of 
‘all parties; that the words should be 
inserted? 

*Sir B: SAMUELSON (Oxfordshire, 
Banbury): The case of the refusal of a 
School Board in Wales to sanction a 
Roman Catholic school, which had been 
referred to; showed that hardship might 
arise if the words were not inserted. 

*Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport), 
pointed out that the words were already 
in the Act of 1870. Hehad long been 
of Fe that the proper exercise by 
the Department of their existing powers 
would have puta stop to the grievances 
complained of by the right hon. Gentle- 
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man the Member for Wolverhampton: 
the other night. 


*Mx. W. H. SMITH said the Govern- 
ment-could not object to the insertion of: 
the words. 


Amendment agreed to. 


(6.45.) Amendment proposed, in page 
2, line 38, to leave out from the second 
“and,” to the word “case,” in line 40, 
inclusive.—(Mr. Lloyd-George.) 


*Mr. H. J,. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth): Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man. accept the words “suitable and 
sufficient ? ” 

Mr. T. ELLIS (Merionethshire): The 
right hon. Gentleman in a previous 
clause has already accepted the words. 
sufficient and suitable accommodation. 

Mr. SUMMERS: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman insert the word “suitable ?” 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: It is for the 
Inspectors of the Department to see that 
the accommodation is sufficient, and it is 
not necessary to repeat the words over 
and over again. 

Sir H..JAMES: As a matter of draft- 
ing the words “suitable and sufficient” 
might be accepted, and it would then be 
the work of the Department. The word 
“insufficient” will not do. It rather 
represents building accommodation than: 
the accommodation of the classes. 

*Mr. CHANNING: Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman will accept the words-of 
a subsequent. Amendment which stands 
in my name. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I beg leave 
to withdraw my Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
38, after “‘ fees,” to insert “ or that such 
accommodation is unsuitable for the 
wants of the population.” — (Mr. 
Channing.) ° 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I believe both 
sides of the House are agreed ; and I 
think it is better in the interests of all 
parties that you should insert the words 
of the hon. Member. 

*Sr B. SAMUELSON: If I re- 
member: rightly, a case has several 
times: come before this House, as. 
it certainly came before the Educa- 
tion Commission, in which the Roman 
Catholics properly complained that a 
School Board in Wales had refused a 
Roman Oatholic school. That case 
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shows how easily hardship might arise 
unless words were inserted which make 
it clear that the accommodation shall be 
suitable to the population. It is a most 
important thing that there should be no 
proselytising of children by forcing them 
either into denominational or into the 
Board schools. 

Mr. ADDISON (Ashton-under-Lyne) : 
May I point out that there would be no 
great harm in applying those words. 

*Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE: Not only 
would there be no harm, but they are 
already in the Act of 1870, and I have 
been long of opinion that had the De- 
partment properly exercised its power 
in respect of requiring suitable accom- 
modation, a stop would have been put 
to such complaints as we heard from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton the other night. They 
have power to compel managers either 
to give up teaching in a way which is 
objectionable, or to require the establish- 
ment of a School Board in the parish. I 
hope words will be inserted which will 
emphasise the opinion of the House of 
Commons that the accommodation ought 
to be suitable. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: We do not 
object to the insertion of these words, 
as it appears to be the general desire. 

*Mr. CHANNING: Perhaps the 
words could more properly be inserted 
after the word “age.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
38, after “age,” to insert “or that such 


accommodation is unsuitable for the 
wants of the population.” — (Mr. 
Channing.) 

Other Amendments made. 

Viscount CRANBORNE  (Lanca- 


shire, N.E. Darwen): I beg to move 


what is only a verbal Amend- 
ment. It is to insert after the word 
“age” the words “requiring such 


accommodation.” As the words stand, 
application might be made for a greater 
number of free places than are required, 
whereas the object is only to supply 
them to those children who are in need 
of free accommodation. The object of the 
words I propose is to supply free educa- 
tion only to the extent necessary. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
38, after the word “age” to insert the 
Sir B. Samuelson 
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words “requiring such accommodation.” 
—( Viscount Cranborne.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA: The representa- 
tion made to the Department is that 
certain accommodation is required, and 
that in itself is sufficient. The words 
proposed are unnecessary. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: All that I 
want is that it shall appear on the face 
of the Act of Parliament that free edu- 
cation shall be given only where the 
children require it. 

*Sir W. HART DYKE: I think the 
words would rather emphasise the mean- 
ing of the clause, and I cannot see that 
they would do any harm. 

*Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, 8.E., Eccles) : 
“Required” is an ambiguous term. 
If you insert these words, it would be 
necessary to inquire whether the parents 
cannot afford to pay. 

Mer. PICTON : This is an endeavour 
to mark a class distinction, and cer- 
tainly goes to mar the beneficent 
principle of the Bill, which is that 
every British child may have a free edu- 
cation if the parents demand it. If you 
draw a. distinction between those 
children who do not require free educa- 
tion and those who do, you at once 
destroy the rights which have been 
created by the Board. I earnestly pro- 
test against this very serious proposal. 

Mr. ADDISON : As I understand the 
word “require” is merely used in the 
sense of desire—when it is desirable 
that such accommodation should be 
afforded. 

(7.0. SG. TREVELYAN : It seems 
to me it would be a mistake to use the 
word “ desires.” Not one in 20 of these 
children will desire to go to school. : 

Stir L. PLAYFAIR (Leeds): 3 would 
suggest the words “for whom such 
accommodation is desired.” 

*Sr W. HOULDSWORTH (Man- 
chester, N.W.): I think it is necessary 
that some wordsof this kind should be 
put in. It appears to me from the clause 
as it stands that if a single child were 
found in any district for whom there 
was not a free place, the Education 
Department would have to provide a free 
place whether there was a demand or 
not. That is not the intention of the 
Government as I understand it. It is 
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only when parents require and demand 
a free place that one is to be provided. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Has the right 
hon. Gentleman considered the alterna- 
tive? The parents of the child will still 
have to go to the Board of Guardians to 
obtain remission of the fees. 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think the 


words ‘if such accommodation is de- 
sired,” will accomplish the object we 
have in view. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment agreed to, in page 2, 
line 38, after the word “age,” to insert 
“for whom such accommodation is de- 
sired.” —(Sir L. Playfair). 


(7.3.) Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON 
(Tower Hamlets, Poplar): Earlier in 
the evening we had the last wail from 
the denizens of “the cave,” and we also 
heard expressed by Gentlemen opposite 
who represent important constituencies 
in Lancashire and elsewhere, their dis- 
like of free schools, and more especially, 
their dislike of School Boards. The 
object of my Amendment is, to pro- 
vide that, as between the fee-charging 
school and the free school, there shall be 
no social distinction, and no inferiority 
on the part of the free school. I know 
the Vice President has a great affection 
for variety in our schools, but I under- 
stand that his desire for variety is 
chiefly in reference to the question of 
fees. We contend, at all events, that the 
variety shall not extend to the quality 
of the instruction given, or to the 
curriculum, or the buildings, or teachers. 
The proposal I have to make will, I 
trust, have a limited scope, because it 
will not apply to the case of rural dis- 
tricts where there is only one school, and 
where, therefore, there can be no in- 
feriority between one school and another, 
and I hope it will not apply to cases 
where School Boards exist. We desire 
that our School Boards should not free 
one school here and another there, as 
unfortunately they have done in some 
schools in Scotland, but that they should 
free every school they have under them. 
In towns, however, where there are no 
School Boards, if the parents demand 
free schools the demand will have to be 
accepted, and it will be against the in- 
terest of those who manage and own the 
voluntary schools there to give free 
education if they can help it. They 
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will lose a certain amount of income if a 
free school is introduced, and they will 
desire therefore to discourage the demand 
for free schools on the part of the 
parents in those towns. There will, 
therefore, be a very great temptation 
indeed for them to throw some sort of 
stigma on the free schools, and to dis- 
courage parents from demanding a large 
number of free schools. Some words 
should be putintothe Bill to prevent them 
handing over as free schools the worst 
they have. I think the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself would desire to prevent 
that from taking place. We know quite 
well the great difficulty the Department 
have in condemning any school which is 
nominally efficient. We are not asking 
for any superiority for the free schools, 
but we say that it is not right that there 
should be any possible chance that 
these free schools should be in any 
way inferior to the fee-paying schools. 
We do not desire, and 1 think it would 
bea great educational evil to get back to 
the system of ragged schools which pre- 
vailed some time past in the country. 


Amendment proposed, 

In e 2, line 38, after the words last in- 
serted, to insert the words ‘‘ or that such free 
accommodation is inferior in the character of 
the staff, equipment, amount or quality of 
teaching to the general condition of the schools 
charging fees in the schoul district, or that the 
premises do not conform to the rules for 
planning schools contained in the Code,”— 
(Mr. Sydney Buzton.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*(7.11.) Sm W. HART DYKE: Iam 
unable to accept this Amendment. The 
hon. Member has stated, and rightly, 
that I am in favour of a system of grad- 
ing and of variety in schools; but the 
Education Department is responsible for 
seeing that each and every school is kept 
up to a certain standard of efficiency, and 
that duty the Department will continue 
to fulfilin the future as in the past. 
The acceptance of this Amendment 
would be an indication that Parliament 
considers the Education Department 
practically unequal to the performance 
of its duty. I do not admit that 
after the Bill passes free schools will be 
found— 

‘inferior in the character of the staff, equip- 
ment, amount or quality of teaching that the 


general condition of the schools charging fees 
in the school district.’’ 
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I can only repeat the assurance I have 
already given, then when the Bill 
becomes law the Education Department 
will be equal to the emergency of seeing 
that it is properly carried out. 

(7.12.) Mr. A. DYKE ACLAND 
(York, W.R., Rotherham) : Iam sure the 
right hon. Gentleman is sincere in his 
desire and determination to have all the 
schools efficient, but as a man of com- 
mon sense he must know that, as to con- 
dition of building and relative efficiency, 
some schools in the country are inferior 
to others. He will not deny that the 
Government Inspectors are of opinion 
that the buildings and fittings of some 
schools in some populous districts are far 
below the standard that the Department 
might reasonably desire to see them 
brought up to. 1 will quote a few words 
from one of his own Inspectors on the 
subject. Not long ago, speaking of some 
of the struggling schools, one of these 
gentlemen said— 

“The Inspector must either refuse the 

grant, and thereby abolish the school, or he 
must reccmmend the grant for work he knows 
falls infinitely short of the standard laid down 
for him in the Code. He chooses, probably, 
the most merciful power he has, giving the 
grant for work that he knows falls infinitely 
short of the standard laid down by the Code, 
and from that hour he perpetuates bad teaching 
by rewarding imperfect effort.” 
If one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors can 
speak in those terms, surely it is impos- 
siblé for the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that he has succeeded in the path 
he has marked out for himself of seeing 
hat 

**each and every school is kept up toa cer- 
tain standard of efficiency.’’ 

I know several School ‘Inspectors -in- 
timately, and I can say from conversa- 
tions I have had with them that their 
difficulty has been that the only lever by 
which it has been possible to bring 
schools to a standard of efficiency has 
been the lever of condemnation. Some 
of the schools that have been known to 
be the worst schools have had warning 
given to them this year. I hope that 
the schools of the worst kind will be 
brought up to the level of the others, 
but the idea that all schools are of one 
standard—I was going to say is little 
short of ridiculous, but, at any rate, it 
does not correspond with the facts. 
When you have a group of schools 
affected by this Bill the managers will 
Sir W. Hart Dyke 
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meet together and say, “It is quite clear 
we must have one free school;” and 
unless words such as these are inserted 
it will be only human nature to give up 
the worst. The school buildings vary 
in efficiency—some of them are modern; 
others are 30 years old—so that to say 
that they can all be brought up to the 
same standard is a theory which will 
not hold water. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Vice President of the Council 
does not want to see the free children 
put into the worst schools. Some words 
ought to be inserted in order to show 
that where there are a series of schools 
that nobody pretends are quite efficient 
an effort, at least, shall be made to secure 
that a fair amount of efficiency is pro- 
vided for the free school children. 

*(7.17.) Sm J. LUBBOCK (London 
University): The Amendment contains 
two very different propositions ; one is 
that “the premises should conform to 
the rules contained in the Code.” That 
is reasonable, though I am not sure that 
the words are necessary. But the first 
part of the Amendment provides that 
the free schools shall be equal “in staff, 
equipment, and quality of teaching to 
the schools charging fees in the school 
district.” Now, the whole object of 
starting fee-paying schools will be to 
secure a larger staff or better equipment 
than can otherwise be obtained. The 
clause goes on to say that the Education 
Departmentshall “supply the deficiency ;” 
that would mean in staff or equipment. 
But, as I understand, what is really 
wished is that the free schoe!a shal) be 
equal, not to those which, being specially 
well equipped, may fairly charge a fee, 
but to the general requirements of the 
Code. I am not sure that this object 
is not already secured, but if not, to 
carry out that object some modification 
of the words will be necessary. If my 
hon. Friend would modify his Amend- 
ment in that sense I think it would be 
well worth the consideration of the Go- 
vernment, but probably the best plan 
would be to ask the Vice President of 
the Council to consider the matter, and, 
if necessary, to bring up some words on 
Report. 

*Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE: I would 
submit that what the right hon. 
Baronet desires is already provided in 
the words “ efficient suitable.” The 
Amendment aims at a condition of 
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things which does not exist, and is not 
likely to exist, and it lays down a rule 
which would be unworkable. 

(7.22.) Mr. T. ELLIS : The hon. Mem- 
ber has not dealt with the arguments of 
my hon. Friend, and least of all with 
that remarkable quotation which has 
been read to the Committee from a 
Report of one of the Inspectors. That 
Report shows that there are many 
schools that are unfit for the Parlia- 
mentary grant, and do not come up to 
the requirements of the Act. They 
are simply allowed to exist from con- 
siderations of pity—because it is known 
that if the grant is not continued the 
school will collapse. There is a distinct 
danger that in certain towns a poorly 
equipped school would be given over to 
the non-paying children, and I say that 
if that happened it would be a calamity 
in itself. It would be wholly against 
the spirit of this Bill ; and not only that, 
but I venture to say that if a condition 
of things of this sort were allowed to con- 
tinue in some of our towns fora number 
of years the worst evils contemplated by 
the Mover of the Amendment would be 
brought into existence. I trust the 
Amendment will be adopted, and if it 
is I can assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Vice President of the Council 
that he will earn the gratitude of the 
country for putting the free schools in 
the same position as to efficiency as the 

‘schools where they happen to have fee 
paying children. 

(7.23.) Mr. MOUNDELLA: I would 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council, either in 
Committee or on Report, to agree to the 
insertion of words to insure that where 
a free school is accepted it shall be a 
school up to the general standard of 
efficiency that prevails, I will not say in 
the district, but in the country. I would 
suggest words which would not be 
objected to, namely, “or that such free 
accommodation is inferior in the character 
of the staff, equipment,amount, orquality 
of teaching to the general standard of 
public elementary schools.” That, I 
think, a very reasonable Amendment, 
and one the Government could hardly 
refuse. The right hon. gentleman has 
agreed that in towns where the parents 
rely on voluntary schools they may 
assign such and such schools for the 
supply of free education. It is because 
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I do not desire to weary the Committee, 
or to raise the ire of hon. Genfle- 
men opposite, that I do not quote 
the Reports of the Inspectors; but 
I could, if necessary, point out pas- 
sages in which these gentlemen 
have described some of the voluntary 
schools as “old dingy sheds,” which 
ought to be swept off the face of the 
earth. Schools of this kind are per- 
fectly useless, and if they do not come up 
to the requirements of the Education 
Act they should be got rid of. [ “ Hear, 
hear!”] Hon. Gentlemen cheer that, 
but they are not got rid of. There is 
not a large town in the North of Eng- 
land where there is not a school of this 
kind. These schools are not gotrid of, 
and I am afraid will not be got rid of for 
some time to come. Time is given to 
these schools to raise new subscriptions, 
the difficulty of raising new subscriptions 
is pointed out, the compassion of the 
Department is appealed to, and as a 
result schools that are totally inefficient 
and do not comply with the requirements 
of the Code are allowed to go on from 
year to year. Unless this clause is 
amended a group of schools in a large 
town receiving large grants may pool 
their fees, take over the excess grant, and 
assign the worst schools in the district to 
free education—schools that are deficient 
in building, in teaching staff, in light 
and air, and-every reasonable require- 
ment. I think the free schools should 
be at least fair average schools. Will 
the right hon. Gentleman secure that ? 
If the right hon. Gentleman will give 
us that, I do not think we ought to press 
him any further. 

*Sr W. HART DYKE: I am afraid 
I cannot answer the appeal of the right 
hon. Gentleman in the affirmative. The 
effect of this Amendment would be 
practically to pass a vote of censure on 
the operation of the Education Depart- 
ment. It has been said that there are 
schools existing which ought not to exist. 
But there is a continuous operation going 
on under the New Code by which such 
schools are diminishing as fast as possible. 
There is the strongest motive power to 
further this decrease. Beyond that, the 
Department has decided again and again 
that this accommodation is to be suitable 
and sufficient accommodation, and I con- 
sider that those words cover the whole 
case, 
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Mr: SYDNEY BUXTON: I am sorry 
the right hon. Gentleman does not see 
his way to the acceptance of the Amend- 
ment, and it seems to me that he does 
not fully appreciate the point raised. The 
object of the Amendment is in no way 
to pass .a censure on the Depart- 
ment or the Inspectors, but to protest 
against a state of things which has been 
shown to exist. The object of hon. 
Members opposite is apparently to make 
the parents dislike free schools, in order 
that a large amount of support may be 
given to the otherschools. As the right 
hon.,Gentleman is unable to accept this 
proposal we shall have to press it to a 
Division. 

*Srz WALTER FOSTER (Derby, Ilke- 
ston): I would point out that there is 
a sanitary aspect of the question relating 
to these schools which seems to have 
been somewhat overlooked. Many of 
these schools are extremely unhealthy, 
and if there is one class of scholars 
which ought to be looked after in this 
respect it is the poorer class. There 
are all sorts of defects in many of 
these schools as regards light and ven- 
tilation, as well as the amount of 
sani accommodation afforded to the 
children. I think we should see these 
defects remedied, and in the interests of 
public health, as well as of decency and 
morality, we ought to take care, not only 
that the children should receive their 
education free, but that every precaution 
should be taken to put the schools in the 
best possible sanitary condition. 


(7.32.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 54; Noes 104—(Div. List, No. 
323.) 


*(7.50.) Mr. TALBOT: The object 
of this Amendment is to give a 
period, after the wants of a dis- 
trict have been ascertained, during 
which voluntary aid might be provided 
to meet those wants. Towards the end of 
the year after the passing of the Act, and 
within a month or even a day of that 
time, some one might go to the Depart- 
ment and represent that there was an 
insufficient amount of free public school 
accommodationjand the supporters of the 
voluntary schools might know nothing 
of it until it was too late to supply the 
deficiency, although they might be 
willing to do so. Nobody would be 
damaged by this Amendment if accepted, 
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the subject from an _ educational 
point of view, who provides the 
education so long as it is provided. 
I think a year is not too long a period 
to give for providing the required ac- 
commodation. I assume that it is not. 
intended to use the Bill as a means to 
promote the Board at the expense of the 
voluntary schools, and my object is to 
provide that everybody shall have a fair 
field and no favour. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 40, after “‘case,’’ to‘insert. 
“The department shall publish a notice of 
their decision as to the amount of additional 
free public school accommodation which 
appears to them to be required for the district, 
and directing such accommodation to be 
supplied; and if not otherwise provided. 
within one year from the time at which such 
order was issued.””—(Mr. Talbot.) 

*Sie W. HART DYKE: I am afraid I 
cannot accept the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend. The first objection to it is 
that under Sub-section 3 a year must 
elapse before any representation can be 
made to the Department; and after that 
the Department would be bound to 
make a local inquiry upon notification 
being made to them. Then by Section. 
9 of the Elementary Education Act of 
1870 the Department must give notice 
of their decision. Therefore, so far as 
the earlier part of the Amendment is 
concerned, its object is met by the Bill, . 
which provides that the deficiency is to 
be supplied in the manner provided by 
the Act of 1870. Then my hon. Friend 
further asks that another year should be 
given. Her Majesty’s Goverument have. 
carefully considered the new position 
created by the sub-section as it stands, 
and they believe they have provided 
machinery which will adequately meet 
all demands, and if another year were to 
be added very great difficulty might 
arise. 

(7.55.) Viscourrnr CRANBORNE: I 
wish the Committee to consider the way 
in which this measure would work in 
certain parts of the country. In places 
such as Darwen, which I have the 
honour: to represent, the Bill, when 
passed, would be received with absolute 
consternation. No one would have the 
least idea what places would be required. 
They would contemplate the position 
with stupor, and do nothing at all. I 
do not understand by hat machinerv it 
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is proposed to find out how many places 
would be required. Is there to be a 
house-to-house visitation? It is evi- 
dently intended that a little grace should 
be given, for the Bill provides that no 
step can be taken until a year after it has 
passed. It is quite obvious the important 
time for delay is not after the passing of 
the Bill, but after the decision of the 
Department that a certain number of 
places are required. Every delay is of 
value, but there is no very particular 
value in the year after the passing of the 
Bill. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would consent to transfer the period 
from the passing of the Bill to after the 
decision of the Department, I, for one, 
would assent to the alteration. I appeal 
to the Committee as to whether this is 


‘not a perfectly reasonable proposition. 


For my part, I do not believe that any 
sound argument can be brought against 
it. 

*Sir L. PLAYFAIR: I should like to 
ask the noble Lord by whom this Bill 
will be received with consternation ? 
Certainly not by the people ; because the 
purpose of the Act is to give them free 
education, and they would hardly exhibit 
any consternation, -for they would 
expect the voluntary schools to adjust 
themselves to the Act. Well, what does 
the Amendment propose? Why, that 
three years’ delay shall take place. 
First of all, one year is to, be 
allowed before any action is taken, and 
another year will be spent in an appeal. 
Now it is actually proposed that a third 
year shall be added to these two years 
before the free education in the Bill 
is provided. It is said that no one 
would be damaged, but certainly if this 
Amendment is passed voluntary schools 
will be damaged. When the people 
know the intentions of Parliament, will 
they consent to allow voluntary schools 
three years’ grace before they receive 
the benefits to be conferred by the Act? 
If it were a question of Party interests, 
I should be delighted to give the three 
years’ grace, because it would have an 
effect at the General Election very pre- 
judicial to the Government; but in the 
interests of education the third year’s 
delay ought not to be granted. 

*(8.2.) Mr. W.H. SMITH: I wish 
earnestly to appeal to my hon. Friend 
not to press the Amendment, because no 
greater injury could, I believe, be done 
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to voluntary schools than would be done 
by accepting it. A year has been left, 
during which it is hoped the managers 
of voluntary schools will make their 
arrangements in theirrespective districts, 
and at the expiration of that time they 
will, under the operation of the Act of 
1870, have ample time to do what is 
required. If it should be shown that 
voluntary schools are standing out 
against a public demand for free educa- 
tion that will be a great misfortune for 
the voluntary schools, and it will not 
only stimulate a general desire for 
School Boards, but it will shake the con- 
fidence of the public in the devotion of 
managers to the cause of education. My 
hon. Friends who support the Amend- 
ment have not sufficiently realised the 
arrangements that are provided for in 
these cases. The Bill allows a year, 
which intelligent managers will make 
good use of. It is my impression that 
as soon as any school becomes free there 
will be a general ferment with regard to 
free schools, that the population of each 
district will make known their wants 
within a limited period, and that 
managers will be able to arrive at a 
satisfactory idea of the extent of the 
accommodation that will be required. I 
am confident that they will provide 
before the end of the year the free 
school accommodation that is required. 
I believe in their intelligence and in 
their devotion to the interests of educa- 
tion and of religion, which has induced 
them to make sacrifices for voluntary 
schools, and the proposals the Govern- 
ment have made, after the most careful 
consideration, are ample to give all the 
time that is necessary to’ protect the 
interests they desire to preserve. 

(8.8.) Viscourr CRANBORNE: I 
have to ask one question. I wish to 
know how much time is allowed by the 
Education Department for supplying 
the requirements made in their order? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: If my noble 
Friend will turn to the Act he will see 
that the several stages are most carefully 
set out, and practically the time will be 
fully as long as is proposed by the 
Amendment. 

*Sr W. HART DYKE: Rather 
longer. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH : It is almost im- 
possible that adverse proceedings could 
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be taken against any managers much 
under a year. 


Mr. MUNDELLA: The position in 
these cases is altogether different from 
what it is when new schools have to’ be 
provided. The schools are already in 
existence, and therefore so much time 
is not required. 


*Mr. TALBOT: I hope it will not be 
thought I have made an unreasonable 
proposal. I quite understand that there 
are a great many stages to be gone 
through, and that considerable time must 
elapse before a final order can be issued. 
Bnt it is after the final order is given 
that I ask for grace; I do not care 
so much about the intervening time. 
The people who have to act on the 
order want time to consider what they 
will do. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


(8.10.) Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I propose to move the 
omission of.the latter part of Sub-section 
3 in order to place the words in a 
separate sub-section. The words are the 
following :—. 


Elementary 


‘The expression public school accommo- 
dation in that. Act (1870) should include public 
school accommodation without payment of 
fees.” 


These words, as they stand, would be 
limited by the context of Sub-sec- 
tion 3. But hon. Members} will 
find on reference to Section 18 of the 
Education Act that a School Board is 
bound from time to time to provide 
such additional school accommodation in 
its district as may be necessary, and if 
the words I now propose toomit from Sec- 
tion 3 of this Bill were put in the form of 
a separate clause, the effect would be to 
give existing School Boards power to 
provide additional school accommodation 
at once, and without waiting for a 
requisition from the Education Depart- 
ment. I, therefore, move the omission 
of these words, with the object of placing 
them ina fresh section. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
42, to leave out from the word “and,” to 
the word. “fees,” in page 3, line 2, 
inclusive.—( Mr. Pickersgill.) 


#(8.15.) Sm W. HART DYKE: I 
must oppose’ this Amendment. The 
Mr, W. H. Smith 
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words as they stand are perfectly con- 
sistent. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: Is it not the in- 
tention of the right hon. Gentleman to 
give existing School Boards the power 
to which I have alluded ? 


*Sin W. HART DYKE: They already 
have it. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I am aware 
they can provide fuller ‘educational 
room in their own schools; but suppose 
the voluntary schools insist on continu- 
ing to charge fees, will the School Boards. 
have power to erect new Board schools? 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I hardly think 
that point arises on this Amendment. 


Amendment negatived. 


*(8.16.) Mr. CHANNING: Of the 
next three Amendments which stand in 
my name I-only propose to move the 
third, which is to add, at the end of line 
2, page 3, the following proviso :— 

“ Provided also that for the purposes of this. 
Act it shall not be held that sufficient public 
schovi accommodation without payment of fees 
has been provided where a portion only of the 
school places in any school are made free.” 
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I make this proposal in order to lay 
down clearly the right of a parent to 
have free education for his children 
without inquiring into his circumstances, 
I yenture to assert that if the Bill re- 
mains in its present form it will not 
contain that principle. I have under- 
stood from the first that one of the main 
objects of the Bill was to put an end to 
the vicious system by which relief from 
fees can only be secured by applying 
to the Guardians or to the Remission 
Committees of School Boards. I may be 
told that the Bill as it stands will be 
sufficient to meet this difficulty, and that 
if a parent represents to the school 
manager his desire to have his children 
educated free he will get his wish com- 
plied with. But I do not think that that 
will be the case. We shall, I fear, 
still have discrimination by school 
managers between one class and another. 
Under this Bill the parent in some cases 
will still have to go to the Board of 
Guardians. That is what I wish to pre- 
vent. This Amendment will have the 
effect of preventing the managers of 
schools from discriminating between the 
scholars who pay and those who do not 
pay, and will thus remove the danger of 
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the stigma of pauperism from attaching 
to those children who receive free edu- 
cation. The hon. Member for Evesham 
seems to think I have put these words 
on the Paper with the intention of 
embarrassing the action of voluntary 
schools. That is not the case. I believe 
there is only one place in which the 
principle of free places has been 
effectively carried out, and that is 
at Birmingham; but the evidence laid 
before the Royal Commission by Dr. 
Crosskey showed that even there the 
system of issuing free orders has led to 
men accepting them being taunted with 
the fact by their fellow men, with the 
result that bitter disputes have occurred. 
I believe if the Bill is not altered on this 
point, the effect will be that not only in 
large towns, but also in rural districts 
where the school fees have exceeded 10s. 
a year, there will grow up a system of 
free places in schools as distinct from 
free schools, and this I urge would be 
most undesirable. It will tend to per- 
petuate social discontent. That danger 
we ought to avoid ; we ought not in our 
schools even to run the risk of differentia- 
ting between one class of children and 
another. Is not the right hon. Gentle- 
man contemplating a power of discrimi- 
nation between one class and another in 
schools in which the fees now slightly 
exceed the 10s. grant. I fear that he 
is. He said it would be the duty of the 
Department to see that the sum raised 


' by fees in the future did not exceed the 


sum now received over and above the 
10s. fee grant. But, at the same time, 
he admits that the Department will not 
have to take cognisance of the manner 
in which: the sum is raised, and that the 
managers may distribute it as they think 
fit, and call upon certain patents to pay 
higher fees. This,'I repeat, will result 
in certain children being subjected to 
the social stigma of pauperism, I press 
this Amendment most earnestly on the 
right hon. Gentleman. I hope that 
before this Bill leaves this House he will 
take steps to ensure that in the large 
towns school managers shall be com- 
pelled to place free schools in different 
parts, and give reasonablé accessi- 
bility to them to those who desire it. 
As to the rural districts in cases in 
which the fees have in the past exceeded 
the 10s., I hope he will provide a means 
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of preventing a discrimination between 
the children of poor parents and those 
who can pay a fee. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 2, at end, to add “ Pro- 
vided also, that for the purposes of this Act 
it shall not be held that safficient public 
school accommodation without payment of fees 
has been provided where a portion only of the 
schoo! places in any s-hool are made free.’’— 
(Mr. Channing.) 


*(8.25.) Str W. HART DYKE: Sarely 
the hon. Member does not expect me to 
accept this Amendment. The result of 
doing so would be to destroy the whole 
framework of the Bill. It is essential 
that managers should have power to dis- 
criminate between the children, because 
it would be most unfair that a district 
where there are only 15 children whose 
parents desire free education should be 
put to the expense of providing free 
education for the whole of the children 
whose parents are able and willing to 
pay for them. The idea that any stigma 
of pauperism will attach{to children 
who receive free education is absurd. 

*Sir L. PLAYFAIR: I hope that the- 
hon. Member will not press his Amend- 
ment toa Division, but will be satisfied 
with having expressed his view that in 
large towns, at all events, there ought to 
be no discrimination made between the 
children in a school. In that proposition 
I am disposed to agree. I admit that 
there would be a great deal of difficulty 
in carrying out that proposal in the 
rural parishes, I should like to obtain 
from the Vice President an assurance 
that he intends to introduce a clause re- 
pealing the necessity for applying to the 
Guardians for the remission of fees, for, 
as long as that remains, the stigma of 
poverty will apply to those who have to 
so apply. 

*Sir W. HART DYKE: The right hon. 
Gentleman must see that we must, first 
of all, decide the actual interval. Then 
this point can very well be dealt with in 
the Schedule of the Bill. 


Mr. ILLINGWORTH: I have heard 
with very great regret the decisign of 
the Government. Scotland possesses 
universal School Boards and free educa- 
tion, and we in England ought to have 
a system which would prevent differen- 
tiating betaveen various classes of children. 
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The very words the right hon. Gentle- 
man has just used indicate clearly what 
will be the position of the poor people 
in the agricultural parishes. There are 
to be free places for the children of those 
parents who cannot pay fees. By this Bill 
you will really fix the stigma upon those 
parents, not only of inability, but of un- 
willingness, to meet the demand made by 
the managers of these schools. The 
measure of the Government, after all the 
professions that have been made on ite 
behalf, really casts free education to the 
winds. I am quite satisfied that the sec- 
tarian schools in the towns must so 
accommodate themselves as to have free 
schools in every populous locality, but 
my anxiety is really for the 10,000 
agricultural parishes where there is to 
be set up by this Bill a system of ticket- 
ing of the different classes in the same 
school—some children will pay nothing, 
others will pay a small fee, and others a 
higher fee. I am satisfied that in the 
interest of the schools themselves right 
hon. Gentlemen have made a serious 
mistake. This provision must create a 
deep sense of wrong, humiliation, and 
dissatisfaction, and that will simmer, 
and when a General Election comes I sup- 
pose the public in the rural districts will 
understand what it is that is being given 
to them—that a dole is really being given 
to them. We shall not hesitate to let 
the country understand that whereas 
this Parliament has given to Scotland a 
system of universal School Boards, it has 
withheld it from England, and placed a 
Stigma upon the parents who cannot 
afford to pay school fees for their children. 
I am persuaded great injury will be done 
not only to the elementary education, 
system of this country, but also to what 
are known as voluntary schools. 


*Mr. H. J. WILSON: The Vice Pre- 
sident objected to the statement that 
there will, by this clause, be set up in 


the schools a pauper distinction. I sup- 
pose the right hon. Gentleman knows 
that something of the kind exists at the 
present time, and that children are 
divided into two classes, those who pa 

and those whose fees are remitted. 
During the recent elections in the rural 
districts the barn doors were placarded 
in all directions with statements as to 
what the Government was going to do 

Mr. Illingworth 
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for the people ; but now we find a good 
deal of all that was a delusion, and we 
now understand that distinctions which 
have hitherto prevailed are going to be 
maintained. 


*(8.36.) Mr. ROBY : Nothing could be 
more painful than some of the distinc- 
tions which were formerly set up in 
schools. I knew of one school in York- 
shire in which there were free scholars 
and paying scholars. The free scholars 
were put on one side of a partition and the 
paying scholars on the other, the master 
from his high desk being able to overlook 
the two bodies of children. The general 
terms applied to the two classes of 
children were sheepand goats. That is 
not so likely to occur in future, but 
hon. Members must remember that this 
Bill really provides for the admission of 
free scholars into a practically fee-paying 
school: free scholars can come in, as I 
understand, more or less as paupers. If 
the Vice President cannot make any 
provision of the nature indicated in the 
proposed Amendment I hope he will 
instruct his Inspectors to see that in the 
schools in which free places only are 
given no kind of invidious distinction 
shall be maintained or imposed. 


*Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE: Let me 
point out to hon. Members that this 
Bill entirely alters all the circumstances 
by putting the children on the same 
level. No one child can say to another, 
“You are paid for and I am not,”: 
because the Government Grant of 10s. 
will pay for each—every child will be 
the recipient of State bounty. 


(8.40.) Mr. ILLINGWORTH: Let 
us take the case of a pavish where 
there is only one school, where there 


are very few children for whom 
free places will be provided, where some 
of the children will be fee-paying chil- 
dren. There will be set up every week, 
by the bringing of fees in the hands of 
the majority of children, a pauperising 
stigma, a ticketing of the children who 
enter the school free. I cannot conceive 
a child placed in these circumstances 
who must not every day of his life 
realise the inferior position in which he 
is placed. On the other hand, suppose that 
a great. majority of the places are made 
free in order to meet the poverty of the 
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have a small selected fee-paying class. 
Does anyone believe that this small 
superior, or fee-paying, class will not be 
regarded as the first class in the school, 
to the infinite injury of the common life 
of the school ? It is evident that Govern- 
ment have moved in this matter to save 
the voluntary schools from other changes 
which are impending. (8.42.) 


(9.15.) Mr. ROWNTREE: I wished 
toask a question of the Vice President 
of the Council, but the right hon. 
Gentleman is not in his place. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


(9.18.) Mr. ROWNTREE: Iam sorry 
if I have been the occasion of bringing 
the right hon. Gentleman back pre- 


maturely, but I wish to ask him a ques- 
tion in referenve to some words used by 
him in reply to my hon. Friend, which 
may be somewhat misunderstood. The 
right hon. Gentleman in the course of his 
remarks said the Bill retains to managers 
the power of discrimination they now 
possess ; and as the discussion was upon 
the question of procedure for the re- 
mission of fees, I think an impression 
was created that there might be a cer- 
tain power of discrimination with 
managers as to free entrance to schools. 

*Sr W. HART DYKE: No; I 
did in discussion use the word dis- 
crimination, but I was then follow- 
ing the line of argument of the hon. 
Member, and the word was used 
in relation to the different grades of fees, 
and I said it was desirable to retain that 
system. The discrimination I referred 
to was as between fee and fee, not as to 
any discrimination managers might ex- 
ercise in regard to the allotment of free 
places. 


*(9.20.) Mr. CHANNING: I only 
wish to say why I think I must take a 
Division. The power of differentiating 
classes by fees is frequently made the 
means of excluding certain classes of 
children from a school, but that is not 
the point to which I attach the greatest 
importance. The power of going behind 
and considering whether parents are 
suitable persons to have for their children 
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free places in a school is a power that 
may be used as a means of coercion and 
oppression in rural parishes where clergy- 
men have the management of voluntary 
schools. I feel it my duty to press the 
Amendment to a Division. 


Amendment negaiived. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to 
Clause 4 omitted. 

Clauses 5 and 6 agreed to 


Clause 7. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
16, leave out from “the expression 
‘fee,’” to ‘‘on their behalf and,” in line 
19, both inclnsive—(Sir W. Hart Dyke.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 8, line 22, at end, add “and the ex- 
pression ‘average attendance’ shall, for the 
purposes of the fee grant, mean average 
attendance calculated in accordance with the 
said minutes.”—(Sir W. Hart Dyke.) 


(9.25.) Mr. MUNDELLA: This, I 
think, has reference to half-time attend- 
ance. I wish to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman what, under the Amend- 
ment, will be the amount of the fee 
grant in respect ta half-time, whether it 
is to be in excess of the 10s., and, if so, 
how much—how much will be the 
demand of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer for freeing the half-time schools, 
and why he introduces the fee grant in 
the case of half-time ? 


*Sir W. HART DYKE: This is in- 
troduced to meet what we consider the 
fair demand made by hon. Members 


behind me in respect to half-time 
scholars. It has been pointed out that 
the Bill as now drawn operates to place 
half-timers at a disadvantage, and this 
Amendment is proposed in order that 
half-time scholars may be on the same 
level with full-time atterdance in re- 
gard to the fee grant as well as 
the ordinary Parliamentary grant. We 
believe that this proposal meets all re- 
quirements. We take the half-time 
attendance, and adding thereto 50 per 
cent., give a fee grant of 7s. 6d. 


Viscount CRANBORNE : Half-timers 
are to receive 7s. 6d. instead of 10s., and — 
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I am very much obliged to the right 
hon. Gentleman for the change. I think 
it must have been contemplated in the 
original draft of the Bill. I confess I 
have some regret that the right hon. 
Gentleman has not seen his way to go 
a step further. The half-time scholar 
is practically equal to the full-time 
scholar, and learns quite as much or 
very nearly as much in the half-time 
attendance as the full-time scholar does 
in full-time attendance, and the same 
appliances and teaching staff are required 
for the half-time scholars. It is much 
to be regretted that half-time is not 
placed on the same footing as full-time, 
receiving the 10s. grant instead of 7s. 6d. 
I do not think the distinction made 
merely because of attendance half or 
full-time is one that can be justified. It 
will be felt as a grievance in the schools 
in the North where the half-time system 
prevails, and I confess I do not altogether 
abandon the hope that before Report 
stage is passed the Government will 
take a further step and consent to the 
half-timers being placed in exactly the 
same position as full-time scholars as 
regards the fee grant. 


*Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby): In 
my opinion, the Government have 
made a fair and indeed a_ liberal 
offer in regard to half-time, but already 
the noble Lord is asking for more. 
It seems very difficult to satisfy the 
demands of the noble Lord. For my 
own part, I think the half-time schools 
deserve liberal treatment, and I am 
thankful to the right hon. Gentleman 
for having made this concession. [, for 
one, should very strongly object to their 
going any further in that direction. 


*(9.30.) Mr. F.S. POWELL (Wigan) : 
I hope my right hon. Friend will allow 
me to thank him for the concession 
he has made in favour of the half-timers. 
I can assure him that the subject has 
been discussed with great anxiety in our 
manufacturing districts, because we felt 
that the Bill as it stood contained a 
defect. I have received a communica- 
tion from the borough of Wigan from 
which I find that the half-timer and the 
full-timer in many of our voluntary 
schools pay the same fee. The concession 
made by thé Government will, however, 
not quite meet the case, ;and I hope 

Viscount Cranborne 
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that the matter will be fully considered 
before the Report. 


*Mr. AINSLIE (Lancashire, N. Lons- 
dale): I would appeal to my noble Friend 
(Viscount Cranborne) to give way on 
this point. The Government have made 
so many concessions that those of us who 
have been strong supporters of the 
voluntary systems are content now to 
leave the matter in their hands. I feel 
sure that those whose children are 
going to be relieved by the operation of 
this Bill will themselves support the 
Government, and I would appeal to 
Lancashire Members to put their 
shoulders to the wheel rather than their 
backs to the wall. 


(9.33.) Mr. MUNDELLA : I cannot 
allow these words to be added without 
making some reasonable protest in the 
interest of economy. The Government 


have made many concessions on this Bill, 
but I think the most gratuitous and ex- 
travagant has been on this question 
of half-time. We have always allowed 
that half-time counts for two attendances. 
It is only fair that should be so, because 
there is great difficulty in teaching the 
half-timers and in keeping them at all 
within reach of the ordinary full-time 
children. There is no doubt that 
nothing adds so mach to the laborious- 
ness of the teacher’s work as having in 
his school a number of half-timers, and 
there can be no doubt that the half- 
timers do not keep abreast of the full- 
timers. [Viscount Cranporne: Yes.| 
The noble Lord contradicts all experience 
and all the common sense of the case. 
He appears to out-Herod Herod in this 
matter. It is fair to make some recogni- 
tion of the labour the teacher has to go 
through in instructing half-timers. That 
is done by making an allowance on the 
attendance. Now you are going to make 
it on the fees also. In the Bill as it 
stood the Government dealt with half 
timers—that is to say, they provided that 
two attendances should count for 10s. 
But there is a system which has grown 
up in Lancashire of charging half-timers 
extravagantly. If the conditions in the 
rich manufacturing districts of the North 
are compared with the conditions’ in the 
South, where the landed gentry contri- 
bute largely to the schools, the com- 
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parison is, in respect of fees, all in favour 
of the South. In order to satisfy the 
Lancashire discontent—which is not 
creditable to some of the Lancashire 
Members — the Government is now 
giving 10s. for the attendance of full- 
timers, and 7s, 6d. for half-timers. This 
is an extravagant fee grant, and will only 
tend to the multiplication of half-timers. 
I am not going to divide the Committee 
against it, because I know the Govern- 
ment would beat us, and I do not want 
to waste time, but Ido enter my solemn 
protest, first against the extravagant 
charges with regard to half-timers, and 
next to the Government giving £22,000 
or £25,000 additional grant by this 
Amendment. Happily we are indebted 
to some gentlemen in this House for 
having reduced by one-third the period 
of half-time. I hope, for my own part, 
we shall get rid of the other two-thirds 
some day. 


*(9.39.) Mr. TOMLINSON: It does 
not seem to me that the speech just 
delivered is particularly relevant to the 
question before the Committee; but, as 
to the abolition of half-timers, I should 
like the right hon. Gentleman to come 
to Lancashire and make such a proposal. 
I wish to thank the Government for the 
concession they have made to us. 


Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): I would make an appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman whether, in con- 
sideration of this great concession made 
to half-time scholars, he will not consider 
the desirability of compelling schools to 
take half-time children at reasonable 
fees ? 


*Mr. F.S. POWELL: It is only fair to 
my North Country friends to remind the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite that equal 
payment for full-timers and half-timers 
prevails under the School Board of 
Bradford. I have just learnt that in 
voluntary schools at that place the half- 
time scholars only pay half fees. 


Question, “That Clause 7 stand part 
of the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 
Clause 8 agreed to. 


Clause 9. ; 
*(9.42.) Mr. TALBOT: I beg to move 
to omit “September” and insert 
“November.” -As.the Bill will not 
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become law before the end of July, and 
as the month of Angust is a recognised 
holiday month, the managers of schools 
will not have proper time to make 
arrangements for availing themselves of 
the Act by the Ist of September. On 
the Treasury Bench this question is 
mixed up with financial matters, but 
I do not know why the Opposition 
should wish to rush the Bill through 
the House in this absolutely unprece- 
dented manner. [Opposiiion cries of 
“Oh!”] No Bill of similar magnitude 
has ever been passed at such a speed. 
There can be no great necessity for 
hurrying on the operation of the Bill. 
What can it matter to hon. Members 
opposite whether the Bill comes into 
operation in September or in November? 
Do they imagine it will become unpopu- 
lar in the interval? [Zaughter.| Though 
my own fears are greater than my hopes, 
I am only proposing this Amendment 
with a view to secure the easy working 
of the proposed new arrangements. 


(9.45.) Amendment proposed, in page 
3, line 27, to leave out ‘‘ September,” and 
insert “ November.”—(Mr. Talbot.) 


Question proposed, “That ‘ Sep- 
tembér’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, Aber- 
cromby): Although I have given notice 
of an Amendment to substitute January 
for September I support the Amend- 


ment in the interests of large districts. 
The proposal of the Bill will be all very 
well for some districts, but in many 
suburban districts where there will be 
a large amount of grouping there must 
be careful consideration before the Bill 
can be satisfactorily put into operation. 
To my mind six months would be none 
too long for thé arrangements managers 
have to make. At all events, my hon. 
Friend’s Amendment is necessary, be- 
cause August is the general holiday 
month, in which it will be difficult to 
get managers together. In large urban 
districts, such as Liverpool, there will 
have to be grouping of schools, and the 
best way of meeting the Bill will be to 
arrange which shall be free schools and 
whieh graded schools, but these arrange- 
ments cannot be made hurriedly, and 
therefore the Amendment . before ' ithe 
Committee is a reasonable one. 
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(9.49.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): The reason for this 
Amendment is simply this; that we 
want our constituents to have the bene- 
fit of this legislation at once. The 
country is expecting this benevolent 
legislation to come into operation from 
the end of the school year, which ter- 
minates on the 3lst of August, and all 
the Opposition desire is to see the 
original suggestion of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer carried out, and ele- 
mentary instruction made free as soon 
as possible in the majority of elementary 
schools. As to time being given for the 
necessary arrangements to be made, in 
many districts there will te 12 
months allowed, but under the Bill 
as it stands, the Act will come into 
operation at once. The people have a 
right to ask that now that Parliament 
has decided to give them this boon there 
should be no delay in allowing them the 
benefit of it. 


*(9.52.) Sir E. BIRKBECK (Norfolk, 
E.) : I hope that under no consideration 
will the Government accept this Amend- 
ment. There isa very strong feeling that 
the sooner this measure comes into opera- 
tion the better. If it were possible I 
would say the 15th of August, instead 
of the Ist of September. I regret the 
line some Lancashire Members have 
taken in connection with this Bill— 
offering opposition in so many ways. 
I trust the House and the Committee on 
this and the further stages will take 
every necessary means to facilitate the 
progress of this most useful and popular 
measure. 


Mr. PICTON: The hon. Member for 
the University of Oxford has said it 
would not matter to us on this side of 
the House whether the ‘date were Sep- 
tember or November; but I would tell 
him that it matters a great deal to the 
parents of the children in our elemen- 
tary schools. The school fees between 
September and November will average 
about 2s. for each child. If there are 
three children going to school, the fees 
will amount to 6s. The amount which 
‘would be paid by the parents would be 
one-sixth of the annual fees, or close 
upon £400,000. The Amendment would 
deprive the parents of this large sum 
and cause them grievous disappoint- 
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It would be breaking faith with 


ment. 
them. 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.): 
I hope Her Majesty’s Government will 
not accede to this Amendment. I think 
the least we can expect is that the 
Government should keep the promise 
they have made to the public outside. 
The hon. Member for the University of 
Oxford seems surprised that we should 
be in such a hurry to get the Bill 
through, but our answer to him is that 
we believe in free education, and want 
to see it enjoyed by the people as soon 
as possible. We shall support the 
Government in carrying the Bill 
through. 


*(9.55.) Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am 
afraid the Government cannot make the 
proposed change. They can hardly go 
back upon what they have proposed. I 
believe that from this time forward the 
managers of the schools that will be 
affected will see that it isn to 
make the arrangements that will be 
required on the Ist of September, and 
long before the holiday month of 
August they will have completed their 
arrangements. If I could meet the 
views of my hon. Friend I should be 
glad, but, looking at the engagements 
of the Government, I cannot do so. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clause 10 agreed to. 


*(9.57.) Sm L. PLAYFAIR: I beg 
to move the insertion of the following 
clause after Clause 2 :— 


‘*It shall be the duty of the Fducation De- 
partment to secure, by provisions in the Code 
and by instructions to the Inspectors, that in 
the case of any school partly — by 
rates or voluntary subscriptions or endowments, 
where the fee grant exceeds the total previous 
fee income of the school, such surplus (unless 
the Education Department certify that the 
expenditure is not necessary or in ient) 
shall, in the first instance, be expended by the 
School Board or school managers of such 
school in the improvement of the school 
accommodation, or in promoting in 
efficiency of education under the conditions of 
the Code; provided, in the case of any school 
which is wholly supported by grants from the 
Education Department, or where the rates or 
subscriptions and endowment together do not 
amount to 5s. per scholar in average attendance, 


then the whole cf such surplus shall be applied 
e 


for the purposes aforesaid, and it shall 
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duty of the Education Department to secure 
such application.” 

This clause deals impartially with Board 
schools and voluntary schools, and it is 
limited to schools in which the fee grant 
exceeds the previous fee income. I wish 
to appeal to hon. Members opposite to 
believe that I am acting in absolute 
fairness with regard to voluntary schools 
and Board schools. They are both part 
of the educational system of this 
country. The Board schools carry on 
their work with great advantage to the 
people over whom they have control in 
regard to educational matters, and the 
voluntary schools exercise a large and 
useful influence, and I do not wish to 
show any partiality to the one class or 
the other in this clause. We are giving 
this fee grant for the purpose of cheapen- 
ing education, and making it better than 
it has been. We hope that more and 
more scholars will reach the higher 
standards of the Code. There are 
degrees of efficiency. For example, the 
principal grant under the Code is 
14s, 6d. in the best schools, and 12s. 6d. 
in others. The first part of the new 
clause deals with Board schools and 
voluntary schools in the same sense. 
Some School Boards draw liberally from 
the rates for the cheapening of educa- 
tion. In Birmingham, for instance, the 
fees average 5s. 7d., and the difference is 
made up from the rates. In Somerset the 
subscriptions have been large and the fees 
low, and when the subscribers have been 
giving large subscriptions, and the fees 
have been low, and the schools have been 
efficient, they have quite as much right 
to be considered with reference to the 
surplus as the schools in Birmingham, in 
which the fees have been kept low at the 
expense of the rates. The first part of 
my clause deals, practically, equally with 
both classes of schools. Subscribers have 
have as much as ratepayers to be con- 
sidered with reference to the surplus of 
the fee grant over the fees, and it is 
equally right to use the fee grants in 
reduction of subscriptions as in re- 
duction of rates. I do not believe that 
in either case they will do it, because 
they will prefer to advance the 
character of the education by the 
use of the surplus. If the schools 


are efficient they have the right, 
if they choose to exercise it, to diminish 
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the rates or to diminish the subscriptions. 
I have said in the first instance that 
efficiency shall be secured. Suppose 
there are half-a-dozen schools in Bir- 
mingham that are not efficient. I say 
their surplus shall first be applied to 
secure efficiency, and having secured 
efficiency to the satisfaction of the Edu- 
cation Department, they may use the 
surplus either in the reduction of the 
rates or reduction of the subscriptions. I 
think that the managers of both volun- 
tary and Board schools will admit that 
that is absolutely fair. The second part 
of my Amendment says that where 
there are no subscriptions the surplus 
shall be wholly applied to increase the 
efficiency of the school. There are 1,176 
schools in the country which have no 
subscriptions at all. In future the fees 
are to be paid by the State. The schools 
cease in every sense to be voluntary 
schools, they are purely State schools, 
and it is surely right under these cir- 
cumstances that any surplus there may 
be shall be used to promote the efficiency 
of theschool. My right hon. Friend will 
agree with me that all schools are not 
efficient. In all probability the teachers 
in the 1,176 schools which receive no 
subscriptions the teachers are badly paid 
and are of an inferior class. 1 wish that 
any surplus may be used in obtaining 
more efficient teachers, a better system 
of teaching, and better school appliances. 
The hon. Member for Stockport said to 
me to-day that in my speech on the 
Second Reading of the Bill I spoke of 
the building of voluntary schools as an 
interesting historical reminiscence. I 
repeat that the building of such schools 
is an interesting historical reminiscence, 
and contend that it is the present parti- 
cipation of such schools in the act of 
education which makes them alone 
have a claim to be considered as 
voluntary schools in the future. How . 
can the 1,176 schools be considered 
voluntary establishments? [For their 
own sake, and in order that they may be 
useful to the education of the country, 
I ask that any surplus there may be 
shall in the first place be used in increas- 
ing the efficiency of the schools. Hon. 
Members know there are means of 
getting teachers cheaply. Some teachers 
do other things beside teach; they 
become the organist of the church, and 
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in this way diminish the charge on the 
school. I desire it to be enacted 
that all the money shall be used 
for education. Up to that point 
I think all will agree with me. If you 
do not make this enactment, the volun- 
tary schools that have no subscrip- 
tions will become the. butt of every 


person who wants a Board School: he | 
| if the subscriptions do not amount to 5s. 


will say they are not voluntary schools 
at all. Whatisa voluntary school? I 
will read the remarks the Lord President 
made on the subject to a deputation 
from the Church School Association 
which waited on him two days age. 
Lord Cranbrook said— 


‘*¢ The Royal Commission, you will remember, 
said, in one of its recommendations, that 
voluntary management was only excusable on 
the ground that people paid subscriptions.” 


But here are 1,176 schools that have no 
subscriptions at all. If you wish to 
keep them as voluntary schools you will, 
at all events, agree to that part of my 
clause which provides that any surplus 
shall be employed in improving the effi- 
ciency of the schools. There may be a 
difference of opinion as to thethird branch 
of my clause, but if the Government 
refuse to accept it, I believe they will 
do much injury to the voluntary schools. 
I do not want to itensify the isolation of 
voluntary schools from the people, but 
you will intensify it if you allow a 
number of voluntary schools to pay back 
the subscriptions out of the surplus 
income. There are a great many 
schools in the country the sub- 
scriptions to which amount to ls. 
2s., 3s., or 5s., and which will be paid 
back out of the surplus, unless we pro- 
vide against it. In the Second Reading 
I pointed out that there are 129 schools 
in Wales which will be able to dispense 
with all subscriptions. If they used the 
surplus, which they can do, for paying 
back all the subscriptions, they will place 
themselves in the position of the 1,176 
schools I have spoken of, that is to say, 
they will become purely State schools. 
There will be great danger to the 
voluntary schools if subscriptions are 
repaid out of the surplus. There will 
be a sham voluntaryism about the schools, 
for they will take public money and 
make no effort to fulfil the obligations 
which the receipt of the money entails. 
Sir L. Playfair 
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the voluntary schools, but to the Church 
establishment also. Their enemies will 
point to the fact that there are in the 
country schools belonging to the Church 
of England that practically have no 
subscriptions, and yet claim their exist- 
enceas a preserve of the Church. In the 
third part of my clause I prescribe that 


per scholar, any surplus shall be used for 
the purpose of improving the efficiency 
of the education.. I commend the clause 
to the Committee, again assuring hon. 


Members opposite that I have tried to 


construct it with perfect fairness towards 
the School Boards and the voluntary 
schools. I believe that it will increase 
the efficiency of education in both, and 
that it will operate really to the advan- 
tage of the voluntary schools. 


New Clause—[Fee Grant (surplus), | 
—(Sir Lyon Playfair,)—brought up, 
and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


*(10.15.) Sm W. HART DYKE: I 
fully recognise the fair and impartial 
spirit in which the right hon. Gentleman 
has moved the new clause, but I shall 


endeavour to show that the Government 
will be perfectly consistent in refusing 
to accept it. The right hon. Gentleman 
has justly remarked that there are in 
regard to certain schools two different 
kinds of efficiency, and I am not disposed 
to differ with him in contending that; in 
cases where considerable sacrifices have 
been made by the ratepayers or by sub- 
scribers in the cause of eduéation, and 
where the schools in such cases are 
efficient, it is only fair that those -rate- 
payers or subscribers shall receive some 
relief. The right hon. Gentleman then 
passed on to deal with a class of schools 
which are not so efficient, and he fairly 
urged that some security should be given 
that in such schools, where the grant of 
10s. is in excess of the fees charged up 
to a certain date, the surplus shall be 
devoted to increased school efficiency, 
and shall not go into the pockets of the 
subscribers. With this object the right 
hon. Gentleman has moved a clause at 
the outset of which he lays down that it 
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shall be the duty of the Education De- 
partment to secure the object in view by 
provisions in the Code. But I appeal to 
the Committee whether it is necessary 
that such words should be inserted in 
the Bill at all. The Code’is in the hands 
of the Department; it is the one and 
only instrument by which it can carry 
out the object desired, and by which 
efficiency can be secured, and I submit 
that if we put a dozen new clauses of 
this nature in the Bill, not one of them 
can be more operative or impose greater 
responsibility than the Code does at 
present. The demands of the new Code 
of 1890 are most explicit, and it is im- 
possible by inserting any such clause as 
this in any Act to impose heavier 
responsibility than is now laid by the 
Code on the Education Department. 
The Code lays down distinctly that the 
schools must be efficient, and with regard 
to those schools to which the right hon. 
Gentleman has referred, in connection 
with whichthereare no subscriptions, and 
which are not efficient, every farthing of 
the extra grant, under the proposals of 
the Government, will have to go to the 
improvement of the schools. And if no 
improvement is forthcoming in a cer- 
tain time, the schools will be held to be 
inefficient. The Inspectors will report 
on them, and the result will be that on 
the report of inefficiency the penal pro- 
vision of the Code will be at once 
brought into operation against them. I 
venture to urge, therefore, that the 
whole of the machinery of the proposed 
new clause now exists in the Code of 
1890, and that no addition to this or any 
other Bill can make the Code more 
explicit in regard to the demands which 
shall be made on all the schools referred 
to. In these circumstances the Govern- 
ment cannot accept the new clause. 


*(10.25.) Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, 
E.): As I was the first person to 
put down this Amendment, and as the 
right hon. Gentleman was not in a 
position to give me an answer the other 
day, I think I have a right to ask him 
for an answer now on the principle of 
my new clause, as well as on that con- 
tained in the clause of the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for South Leeds. 
The object aimed at by both of us is the 
same, and the form in which we get this 
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concession, if we are to get it, is com- 
paratively immaterial. We are both 
anxious to see that by express enactment 
on the face of the Bill this surplus 
money shall be devoted to the cause of 
education, and I am all the more anxious 
for it as a friend and supporter of the 
voluntary system. I also foresee the 
danger to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man who moved the clause referred— 
and I regard it as a real danger—that if 
in consequence of the Bill the subscrip- 
tions of the voluntary schools materially 
fall off, as I believe they will in some 
parts of the country, the voluntary 
schools will greatly suffer thereby. If 
the principle of the new clause is met 
by the Code—if, as the Vice President 
has said, every farthing of the surplus 
must go to increase the efficiency of the 
class of schools in question, what valid 
objection can there be to declare it on 
the face of the Bill? I believe that 
the presence in the Bill of such an ex- 
press provision will, in numerous cases, 
be a guide and an assistance to the school 
managers, and will greatly strengthen 
their hands against the subscribers. It 
is not, in my opinion, sufficient—it is not 
at least so satisfactory—to provide gen- 
erally that the money shall be expended 
under the regulationsof some future Code. 
Let the managers of the country schools 
know how they ought, in the opinion 
of the Education Department, to spend 
the money, and there will be much less 
danger of its being wasted, and of the 
voluntary schools in the southern por- 
tions of the Kingdom being placed in a 
worse position than at present. 


*(10.30.) Sm) WALTER FOSTER: I 
have upon the Paper a notice of a clause 
expressing very much the same views as 
those expressed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Leeds, and the hon. 
Member who has just spoken, and I 
have been induced to put down that 
Amendment, not only with the desire 
that the surplus should be applied to in- 
creasing the efficiency of the schools, but 
that in certain cases, and especially in 
rural districts, we should have the sur- 
plus applied to increasing the healthiness 


of the schools. In various parts of rural 
England this 10s. grant will exceed the 
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amount of the fee income, and surely it 
is to the public interest that in passing 
such a measure as this there should be a 
distinct expression of the will of Parlia- 
ment as to how the surplus should be 
applied. It will be desirable in some 
cases that the surplus should be applied 
to increasing the efficiency of teaching 
or curriculum, but there are a great 
number of schools in a condition far from 
satisfactory in a sanitary point of view: 
the schoolrooms and buildings being old 
and dilapidated, and the ventilation and 
sanitary arrangements being exceedingly 
bad. Ona former occasion when I re- 
ferred to this subject an hon. Member 
mentioned to me an instance of a school 
with 300 scholars where there was 
no sanitary convenience whatever, 
but this has since been altered by the 
action of the Inspectors under the new 
Code; but the Inspectors in many in- 
stances are exceedingly tender in report- 
ing upon deficiences in this respect, 
because they are anxious to avoid the 
closing of a school by their interference. 
They regard the sanitary deficiencies as a 
less evil than the loss to education from 
closing a school for not meeting the 
necessary requirements of construction. 
Some 12 months ago I brought before the 
House, by reference to a very graphic 
Report of the conditions of things in 
certain villages in Buckinghamshire, 
instances of schools in the most deplor- 
able condition as regards sanitary arrange- 
ments, and now that school managers are 
about to receive alarge increase of income, 
it is essential that Parliament should 
take security that the surplus shall be 
applied to remedying a state of things 
nothing less than disgraceful. In North 
Bucks I gave an instance in the village 
of Thornborough of a school with 86 
children. The school will receive £43 
under this grant, and this will be an 
excess of more than £20 over the 
fee income and of £7 over the total 
income from fees and subscriptions. In 
this school there is only one place pro- 
vided for the natural convenience of 
children of both sexes, and this is a 
condition of affairs incompatible with 
ordinary decency among the children. 
Such cases as these I want specially 
brought under the notice of the Depart- 
ment, and I urge the Vice President to 
consider some such clause as this, which 
Sir Walier Foster 
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shall force the Inspectors to take notice 
of these matters and have these evils 
corrected without delay. At Twyford, 
again, in the same county, there is a 
school of 96 scholars with the sanitary 
arrangements so bad that the foul gas 
from a cesspool finds its way into the 
schoolroom, typhoid fever continually 
exists among the people, and the death 
rate among children is higher than in 
other rural districts, and even in 
large towns. Such a condition of things 
is bad for the educational interest of the 
people, bad for morality and decency, 
and for the physique of the rising 
generation ; and I say we have no right 
to drive children into schoolrooms which 
are death-traps. Where we insist on 
attendance at school that the children 
may be educated for after life, we should 
equally insist that their health is not 
impaired,in the process. At Padbury, in 
the same county, there is a school with 
56 children who are allowed to take 
water to drink from a pump within 10 
yards of a cesspool; at Maids Moreton, 
again, similar conditions exist, and in too 
many of our rural districts there is a con- 
dition of things disgraceful from a sani- 
tary point of view, and which we should 
take the opportunity of this grant to at 
once put an end to. If we place in the 
Bill some such clause as this proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Leeds,- or the clause of the 
hon. Member for Somerset (Mr. 
Hobhouse), or that in a shorter form of 
which havegiven notice, we should go far 
to make such a state of things impossible, 
by making it an imperative duty of In. 
spectors toreportto the Education Depart- 
ment, and of the Education Department 
to see that the surplus of this grant is 
applied in the direction indicated. I 
make an appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman again to re-consider his 
position on this point with a view of 
making this Bill, which will shortly 
become an Act, as efficient as we can 
make it for improving not only the 
education of the children, but the con- 
ditions under which that education is 
carried on. 


(10.37). Mr. A. DYKE ACLAND: 
The right hon. Gentleman the Vice 


President when first he spoke upon the 
Bill pledged himself to the position 
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that under this grant the education 
given in the country schools should be 
improved, and now we ask him to carry 
out his pledge and secure that his well- 
meant intentions shall be carried out. 
I confess that after hearing the words 
the right hon. Gentleman used, most of 
us looked forward hopefully to the result, 
and it is a great disappointment to find 
him refusing to insert words which 
would ensure that the surplus of this 
money should really be applied to im- 
provements in education. I must say 
that in Wales, where I have knowledge 
of the popular feeling, this refusal of the 
Government to accept this clause will 
do much to increase the agitation 
against voluntary schools, because it 
will be recognised that a large surplus 
of some £10,000 or £15,000 will be 
directly given to voluntary schools 
without any instruction in the Bill that 
it shall be devoted to education. For 
my own part I prefer the words of the 
clause of the hon. Member for Somerset, 
because it gives a very wide definition 
of the various ways in which the money 
should be used not relying upon the 
Code and the instructions to Inspectors 
which the Vice President so often 
speaks about, but giving a clear indica- 
tion by statutory enactment. By way 
of illustration I take a case that is within 
my own knowledge of a school in Wales, 
managed by the clergy in the midst of 
a Nonconformist population. The in- 
crease of the efficiency of the school 
was recognised as a necessity, and a 
voluntary rate was agreed upon to 
supplement the subscriptions. In the 
result £50 a year was the amount 
raised by the clergyman and his friends 
on the one part, and by the farmers on 
the other, in about equal proportion. 
Now, with the surplus this grant will 
provide, there will be a temptation to 
the one party or the other to withdraw 
their support, and no instructions to the 
Inspectors will ever get the money back 
again. But if such a clause as this were 
in the Act the Inspector could say to the 
managers of the school: “ Bear in mind 
you have now £25 additional money 
which you must use for the benefit of 
the school,” and the managers would take 
heed and do this, for if they did not the 
Inspector would report to the Depart- 
ment. In this particular school we were 
VOL CCCLY. [rump szrizs.] 
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able to do something to improve the 
efficiency, but not all that was required. 
We were able to raise the miserable 
pittance of the teacher from £25 to £30 
for instance; but without the clause 
there will be the greatest danger of the 
surplus being treated as a relief to the 
rate of subscriptions. I venture yet to 
hope that something may be done in the 
Bill itself which will have far greater 
effect than Code or instructions. When 
this question was raised at an earlier 
stage of the Bill, something was said 
about School Boards, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmmgham 
said it would be reasonable that in such 
places as Birmingham, where the rate- 
payers had largely contributed towards 
the efficiency of the schools, the surplus 
of the grant should return to the rate- 
payers, but I am glad to see that the 
Birmingham Board have, by a majority 
of 7 to 2, adopted a resolution that the 
grant should go towards increasing 
efficiency, and they have expressed an 
opinion that the Bill should be amended 
to provide that managers should devote 
the surplus that the fee grant would 
give to improvement in building, teach- 
ing appliances, and staff until the schools 
could be said to be in perfect order. I 
feel convinced in my own mind that if 
nothing is done on this occasion we 
shall, especially in Wales, give force to 
the cry that we are endowing the Church 
through the Church schools. We have 
now an opportunity, which seems 
to me to be a fair one, of dealing 
with the question by labelling this 
money, and I cannot understand why 
we should not remove the grievance. 

(10.46.) Tae FIRST LORD or tHE 
ADMIRALTY (Lord G. Hamitroy, Mid- 
dlesex, Haling): There seems to be 
no difference of opinion as regards 
intention ; but there is a difference 
of opinion as regards procedure. The 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down went so far as to say that if we 
confine ourselves to the Code and in- 
structions to Inspectors as to efficiency, 
we shall, practically, give no effect to 
the Act, but if, on the other hand, we 
only insert a clause in the Act, we 
shall attain all the objects we have in 
view. 

Mr. A. DYKE ACLAND: No: I did 
not say that. 

Q 
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Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : Some- 
thing to that effect, or I do not quite 
understand the position of the hon. 
Gentleman. 


Mr. A. DYKE ACLAND: My point 
is this, that with such a clause, which 
Inspectors would be bound to bring to the 
notice of School Boards and managers, 
our intention would be more effectually 
carried out. 


Lorp G. HAMILTON : That gives me 
exactly what I wanted. The argument 
applies to only a certain class of schools 
where there isa surplus. Now, I have 
listened for many years to Education 
Debates in this House while I held a 
responsible position in the Education 
Department, and since, and I have 
noticed one peculiarity of those Debates, 
that the educationists who take part in 
them become so absorbed in the idea of 
the moment that they lose sight of all 
other questions, and thus it comes to 
pass that, in the course of 24 hours, 
arguments most inconsistent are used in 
support of successive Amendments. Now, 
the one statement of fact upon which I 
think there has been no difference of 
opinion expressed is that education is 
not regulated by the fees paid. It has 
been repeated again and again in re- 
ference to the fees paid in the schools in 
Lancashire and elsewhere, that the 
education is not the better because 
the fees are high, but that with high 
fees the education is frequently ineffi- 
cient. It is a main argument then that 
high fees do not necessarily mean good 
education, but on the contrary, they are 
frequently associated with inefficient 
education. 


Mr. MUNDELLA : There may be low 


subscriptions. 


Lorp G. HAMILTON: I am talking 
only of fees. On the other hand, hon. 
Members have said education has been 
most efficient where fees are low. 


An hon. Member: And subscriptions 
high. 


Lorp G. HAMILTON : But what I am 
saying has nothing to do with subscrip- 
tions. I leave out the question of sub- 
scriptions. Iam dealing only with the 
question of fees. I say the proposition 
laid down night after night has been 
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this, that education is not regulated by 
fees, that where fees are high education 
is often inefficient, and where fees are 
low an efficient education is often given. 
Now, that being admitted, will hon. 
Members look at the clauses which have 
been placed upon the Paper by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Shef- 
field, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Leeds—both of whom have 
filled the office of Vice President of the 
Council—and by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Ilkeston Division. 


All these clauses have the same fatal’ 


administrative flaw, for they propose for 
the first time to lay down the proposition 
that where fees are low.a higher test is 
to be applied than where the fees are 
high. [“No!”] Surely hon. Gentle- 
men do not understand the consequences 
of these clauses. I think 1 can demon- 
strate this. What is the proposition 
they advance? A certain test is to be 
applied where the fee grant is in ex- 
cess of the fees now raised ; therefore the 
clause moved would apply only to schools 
in which the fee is below 3d. That is 
undoubtedly. what is proposed, and s0, 
according to the argument which has so 
often been insisted upon, this test is to 
be applied only to schools which are 
most efficient. [‘ No, no!”] What, 
then, becomes of the argument that the 
fee does not regulate the education and 
that education is frequently more efficient 
where the fees are low? Again, let me 
remind the Committee that early in our 
discussions a considerable amount of 
time was occupied by hon. Members in 
showing that the one thing needed to 
improve education was to multiply Local 
Authorities, and that being proved to 
the satisfaction of hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, but defeated in the House, we 
have now a proposition that the opinion 
of the Local Authority is to be over- 
ridden and set aside by Parliamentary 
decree. For days past it has been urged 
that high fees are associated with in- 


j efficient education. [“ No, no!”] Yes, 


I have heard it said over and over again 
by way of taunt to my hon. Friends 
behind me who have stood up in defence 
of the Northern schools where fees are 
high. But now a clause is proposed 
making the fee and not the efficiency a 
test, bringing the low fee school within 
the test, leaving the high fees above 3d. 
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outside. How can hon. Members sup- 
port a clause which will have this effect ? 
The test after all should be the result of 
examination, and what has hitherto 
regulated the conduct of the Inspectors 
and the action of the Department is not 
the amount of fees paid but the 
efficiency. But you would now abso- 
lutely put aside the efficiency of a school, 
and you say— 

‘‘ What hereafter is to regulate the conduct 


of Inspectors is not so much the efficiency of 
the school as the amount paid in fees.” 


Now, let me give an illustration. Hon. 
Members who have experience of such 
matters in rural districts will know that 
often there is an efficient school in one 
parish with low fees, and in the adjoin- 
ing parish an inefficient school with high 
fees. To this efficient school, because 
the fees are low, the grant will give a 
surplus and this clause would apply, but 
because the grant is not in excess of the 
fees in the other case the school would 
be exempt from the operation of the 
clause. As a means of increasing 
efficiency whcre that is most needed 
the clause is obviously defective. It is 
evident you are proposing to introduce a 
new definition of efficiency which practi- 
cally would be fatal to the efficiency of 
our whole system of primary education. 
Though I argue against the right hon. 
Gentleman’s clause I sympathise with 
his twofold object to increase efficiency 
and not to check subscriptions. I have 
shown that the clause will not promote 
efficiency, and what is likely to be its 
effect upon subscriptions? The effect 
will be to penalise those schools accord- 
ing to the idiosyncracies of Inspectors 
where subscriptions are low. 


*Sm L. PLAYFAIR: If the noble 
Lord refers to my clause he will see that 
the first part refers to the excess of the 
fee grant over the fee income, and that 
the sanction of the Department shall be 
required before such is used for the 
reduction of rates or giving back sub- 
scriptions. 


Lorp G. HAMILTON: I think I have 
shown that the proposition is one it is 


impossible for a Government adminis-, 


tratively responsible to accept. We, 
however, quite sympathise with the 
object, and we have considered whether 
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it would be better to adopt any part of 
the clause or to fall back upon the Code, 
and I unhesitatingly advise the Com- 
mittee to rely upon the Code. It is 
clear that when four hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen have _ ineffectually 
endeavoured to frame a clause to give 
effect to their desire, there is great diffi- 
culty in framing such a clause as will 
meet the different conditions of schools. 
We shall find a readier method under 
the Code, and it will be the duty of 
Inspectors to enforce compliance with 
instructions under it. One of the 
instructions is, that in the case of any 
less efficient school, unless an improve- 
ment takes place, the whole grant may 
be withheld, but it is necessary to give 
the manager of such school due warning 
in order that he may adapt himself to 
the conditions. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Leeds asked me to 
deal with the question of subscriptions. 
I will take the case of Birmingham, 
which is the first big town which occurs 
in the list. Would it not be unjust to 
place Birmingham in a worse position 
than Bradford or Bristol? Under this 
clause it would be placed in such a 
position. It would surely be hard to say 
that Birmingham, because the schools 
are efficient, and the ratepayers tax 
themselves, should therefore have a 
further pecuniary obligation placed upon 
it which is not put upon others. 


*Sir L. PLAYFAIR: I beg pardon. 
The first part of my clause is to provide 
for that. If the voluntary schools are 
efficient the surplus may, under the 
clause as it stands, be used for the re- 
duction of the subscriptions, and in the 
case of Board scheols it may be used in 
the reduction of the rates. 


Lorp G. HAMILTON : What the right 
hon. Gentleman provides is that where 
there is a surplus it shall be expended 
by the School Board or by the managers 
of the schools. The School Board of 
Birmingham would, therefore, be in a 
worse position than the School Board of 
Bradford, unless they can prove to the 
satisfaction of the Education Department 
that their education is efficient. But 
why should Birmingham, whose educa- 
tion is admittedly more efficient than 
that of Bradford, have this new test put 
upon it which has no relation to the 
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efficiency of its schools, but simply to 
the fees paid? I do not propose to 
waste the time of the Committee 
further, but I think I have shown 
clearly that the propositions which have 
emanated from the other side of the 
House are propositions which are 
absolutely incapable of adoption, and it 
would be far better to fall back upon the 
assurance of the Government that in the 
Code there will be an instrument of 
promoting efficiency, not only in one 
particular class, but in every class of 
our elementary schools. 


(11.4.) Mr. MUNDELLA: I do not 
know whether the noble Lord con- 
templated that his speech would tend 
to shorten the Debate, but it seems to 
me the noble Lord has rendered it 
almost impossible to finish the Bill 
to-night. The noble Lord has ranged 
over the whole of the Debates of last 
week and has not dealt candidly with 
the clause before the Committee. A few 
nights ago the First Lord of the 
Treasury stated that there were two 
other clauses which aimed at accom- 
plishing the same objects as the clause 
of my right hon. Friend the Member for 
South Leeds (Sir L. Playfair), and re- 
commended the withdrawal of the 
clause then under discussion in order 
that the three clauses might be dis- 
cussed together. The right hon. Gentle- 
man rather indicated a preference for 
my clause. Under these circumstances 
I felt quite confident that one of the 
clauses would have been adopted by the 
Government. The noble Lord has 
spoken of the injustice which will be 
done to Birmingham, but the Birming- 
ham School Board does not feel any 
sense of injustice, and is of opinion that 
the excess fees should be devoted to the 
improvement of education and not to the 
reduction of voluntary subscriptions. 
The noble Lord says the proper instru- 
ment for securing the application of the 
surplus fees to the improvement of edu- 
cation is the Code. But, assuming this 
to be so, there ought to be in the Bill an 
indication that it is the duty of the De- 
partment to see that the Code does 
secure it. There are efficient schools and 
efficient schools. A school may be effi- 
cient that teaches only reading, writing, 

Lord G. Hamilton 
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and arithmetic. There are very few 
rural schools in England in which the 
excess of the grant might not advan. 
tageously be devoted tothe improvement of 
education. Many such schools are greatly 
under-staffed, and it ought to appear on 
the face of the Code that it is the duty 
of the managers to devote the surplus to 
remedying such a defect. I believe that 
such a clause as I have placed upon the 
Paper would have the effect of maintain- 
ing the voluntary schools in a higher 
state of efficiency. All our contention 
about fees has been that the amount of 
the fee does not necessarily indicate the 
value of the education. I do hope we 
are not going to continue this discussion 
any longer. I did expect the right hon. 
Gentleman would for once have frankl 
met us, because I thought that on both 
sides of the House we were agreed that 
the money should be properly applied. 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: There is an 
agreement that the surplus shall be ap- 
plied to the improvement of education, 
but the view of the Government is that 
that is better secured by means of the 
Code than by adopting an Amendment 
of this character. 


*(11.13.) Mr. STUART RENDEL 
(Montgomeryshire) : I desire to appeal 
to the First Lord of the Treasury with 
reference to the special case of Wales. I 
think the right hon. Gentleman -has ad- 
mitted that Wales has a special case on 
the subject of the surplus. Voluntary 
schools in Wales will by the Bill be 
rendered not only independent of school 
pence, but endowed with a surplus of 
£20,000 a year, and thus rendered 
independent of subscriptions also. 
Thus they will be in the unchecked 
control of their managers, who may 
make them more than ever nurseries 
of proselytism. I am sure the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
has had fully in mind in the draft- 
ing of the Bill the importance of dealing 
perfect and even justice between volun- 
tary schools and Board schools. There isa 
serious danger that unless some clause by 
which the surplus is specifically appropri- 
ated to education be incorporated in the 
Bill the relation of the voluntary to the 
Board schools in Wales will be disturbed 
in such a way as, by making the volun- 
tary school absolutely autocratic within 
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its sphere, seriously to injure the 
cause of education. In Wales the volun- 
tary school is a Church school, and in 
most places it may almost be called an 
involuntary school. The Board schools 
have not, for obvious reasons, had the 
same chance in Wales as they have had 
in England. Ido not desire to bring 
the religious question info the Debate, 
but there js a danger that if a measure 
of this kind comes into operation in 
Wales it will be regarded as a Party and 
sectarian measure, will fail of the success 
which everybody desires for it, and will 
aggravate the religioussituation in Wales, 
which is already critical. Welshmen 
have not been slow to admit their obli- 
gation to the Government in the matter 
of education. Something has been done 
for higher education, and a great deal 
for intermediate education. The Go- 
vernment are now dealing with ele- 
mentary education, which is really the 
basis of the whole system, and I hope 
they will place in the Bill some mandate 
providing that Church schools shall not 
be by this Bill rendered wholly indepen- 
dent as well of subscriptions as of fees, but 
shall require to maintain themselves in 
touch with the people, either by securing 
subscriptions or by giving the surplus 
to evening schools on advanced elemen- 
tary purposes. If such a provision be 
adopted, there will, at any rate, be that 
form of popular check and relationship 
between the voluntary school managers 
and the people which the money relation 
naturally sets up. As things are, if you, 
by this large endowment of the volun- 
tary schools of Wales, render the school 
managers wholly independent of’ any 
need to associate with themselves either 
the people or the parents, you upset the 
modus vivendi, which is at present barely 
tolerable, and run the risk of setting up 
@ new source of irritation. 


(11.20.) Mr. JESSE COLLINGS 
(Birmingham, Bordesley) : This question 
has been argued almost entirely from the 
point of view of the voluntary schools, 
but I contend that a clause of this kind 
is equally necessary as regards Board 
schools. The practice of Board schools 


generally does not follow on the lines of 
Birmingham. In most places in the 
South of England it is impossible for the 
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Board schools to get a high fee. At the 
same time, they keep down the rates, and 
can only make both ends meet by practi- 
cally starving the schools. Seeing that 
they cannot get high fees, and that they 
keep down the rates at the lowest point, 
they have to go in for low salaries, 
cheap appliances, and soforth. I venture 
to say that there is a larger percentage 
of Board schools in a high state of 
efficiency than there is of voluntary 
schools, and, therefore, all the arguments 
made use of with regard to voluntary 
schools are equally applicable to the 
Board schools. Unless a clause of this 
kind is inserted there will be the same 
cry for economy in the Board schools as 
in the voluntary, schools. There will 
probably be a bonus of 2s. or 3s. per 
head, and this, instead of being devoted 
to increasing the efficiency of the schools, 
will be used for the purpose of decreasing 
the rates. I think that on every ground, 
and certainly on the ground I have 
pointed out, a clause of this kind ought 
to be inserted in the Bill in order to 
prevent Board schools, especially in 
small towns, and particularly in the 
South of England, from applying the 
bonus which would fall to their share 
to the reduction of the rates, instead of 
increasing the efficiency of the schools. 
I think it would be better for the 
Government to formulate some words of 
their own, or else to accept the words of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Somer- 
setshire, instead of going to a Division 
which may force them to accept the 
clause now under discussion. If a clause 
of this kind be not passed, however 
earnest the managers of voluntary 
schools may be in their desire to apply 
the bonus to increasing the efficiency of 
the schools, there would always be a 
suspicion that the money was devoted to 
relieving the subscribers. 


(11.26.) Mr. T. ELLIS: I am glad 
to see that the hon. Member for 
Bordesley has shown quite clearly that 
this Amendment will apply just as 
strictly to Board schools as to voluntary 
schools. I am glad of this, because I 
hold that local control is better than 
irresponsible control. At the same 
time, I admit that many School 
Boards are extremely lax, and willing 
to let popular clamour for the reduc- 
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tion of the rates get the better] never intended that that should be the 


of their desire for education. The noble 
Lord who has recently addressed us has 
objected that the Amendment would 
involvedifferent tests for different schools. 
Well, suppose we admit that it will 
impose stricter tests on the schools; 
ought it not to be the aim of the De- 
partment to raise the standard of edu- 
cation even in the best schools? Suppose 
it does inflict a more rigid test upon 
some schools than upon others. 
not the aim of the Education Depart- 
ment to raise the level of the very 
best schools? Is not the right hon. 
Gentleman at one with the Chairman of 
the Birmingham School Board that the 
schools there are not perfect ? 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Bir 
mingham, W.): I described them as 
being not quite perfect. 


Mz. T. ELLIS: I will take the right hon. 
Gentleman’s word that they are not quite 
perfect. I want to give him under this 
clause the opportunity to improve the edu- 
cation of Birmingham. As far as I under- 
stand, there is only one higher grade 
school there. The right hon. Gentleman 
will admit, I suppose, that Parliament is 
granting this money not to reduce the 
rates but to improve the education, and 
I desire to see the Act carried out in 
that spirit. I say itis unfair to take as 
your standard such perfect schools as 
you have in Birmingham. You ought 
rather to take the common average of 
Board and voluntary schools throughout 
the Kingdom; and I venture to say 
every Inspector will admit that there is 
great room for improvement in the vast 
majority of them. When the Govern- 
ment is making a grant of £2,000,000, a 
surplus of £20,000 over the fees now 
paid, is it not right to ask from the 
Local Authorities some guid pro quo in 
the form of increased efficiency? I will 
quote a few cases to illustrate my 
meaning. I am only sorry that the 
First Lord of the Admiralty did not deal 
with theconcrete case brought forward by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Rother- 
ham. You are about to make a gift of 
_ 000 over and above the fees now 

What is to become of it? Is 
it to be thrown away? Is it to take the 
place of voluntary subscriptions, or to go 
to the reduction of the rates? Parliament 

Mr, T. Ellis 


Is it } 





case. I will take the case of two volun- 
tary schools, one in Carnarvon and the 
other in Denbigh. Take first the 
country district. In the Carnarvon 
school there are 162 childrer ‘n average 
attendance; the income from fees was 
£33 28. 9d. and for subscriptions 
£13 3s. ; total, £46 5s. 9d. The fee grant 
to that school under this Bill will be £81. 
That will obviate the ‘necessity for 
charging school fees and_ collecting 
voluntary subscriptions, and give the 
managers a surplus of £34 12s. Then 
take the case of a town district. In the 
Denbigh national school the average 
attendance is 259 ; the income from sub- 
scriptions, £21 10s.; the income from 
fees, £66 18s. 10d.; yet the fee grant to 
this school will very considerably exceed 
the income derived from fees and sub- 
scriptions. Will the Education Code 
meet such a state of things as this? Lest 
the right hon. Gentleman should think 
I have an animus against voluntary 
schools, I will take the case of a Board 
school. There are 16 Board schools in 

one district in the County of Monmouth ; ~ 
the average attendance is 4,898 ; the fees 
amount to £1,298, and the fee grant 
under this Bill will exceed the fees by 
nearly £1,150. In the district of 
Aberystwith adjoining there are seven 
Board schools ; the average attendance is 
2,564; the fees amount to £658, and 
the School Board will make a profit of 
£600 on the fee grant. In a national 
school in the same district the average 
attendance is 387; the fees amount to 
£44, and the school will make a profit of 
£147. Yet in all this vast industrial 
district there is not a single evening 
school or advanced elementary school. 
With the windfall they are about to 
receive they should be compelled not 
to decrease the rates, but to increase the 
efficiency of the education they give, 
to establish evening schools, and schools 
where picked boys and girls may 
obtain picked education. Under the 
present system Welsh children go back 
to their homes at the expiration of 
their school days very little the better 
for the so-called education that they 
have received. I appeal to the Vice 
President and to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham, 
who has had considerable influence in 
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the drafting of this Bill, to see that the 
money now voted shall be productive of 
increased educational efficiency, and 
shall go some distance towards repairing 
the damage which has been done to the 
educational system of Wales. If such a 
clause were inserted in the Act it would 
practically command the School Boards 
in districts of Wales to establish district 
schools ; it would give an impetus to the 
cause of education in the Principality, 
and it would be in accord with the 
spirit of Parliament by securing not a 
reduction of rates, but increased educa- 
tional efficiency. 

*(11.41.) Sm J. LUBBOCK: I should 
have been glad if together with this 
great additional grant from the Exche- 
quer there had been some steps taken 
to improve the education in the schools 
generally ; but why should we impose 
this obligation merely on one class of 
schools? If the subscriptions are low 
and the fees high, this clause will not 
apply ; but if the subscriptions are high 
and the fees low, then additional obliga- 
tions are to be imposed. Then my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Leeds pro- 
poses to insert the words “unless the 
Education Department certify that the 
expenditure is not necessary.” But 
surely there is no case in which schools 
might not be improved by more money 
being spent upon them. The clause is 
good so far as it goes, but I cannot 
understand why it should be confined to 
cases where the subscriptions are high 
and fees low. Subscriptions may fall 
off, they are not permanent like endow- 
ments, and it is unreasonable to impose 
liabilities in the future on account of 
subscriptions in the past. I wish to see 
this limitation omitted in order that the 
obligation may be made general, and so 
make this great grant the means of 
improving the efficiency of the schools 
generally. 

(11.45.) Mr. J. BRYN ROBERTS 
(Carnarvonshire, Hifion) : The right hon. 
Baronet asks why the clause is limited 
to a particular class of schools. The 
reason is that it is in those schools, 


and those schools only, that there is a 
surplus. If the other schools were to 
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have a surplus we would extend the 
clause to them. We must cut our coat 
according to our cloth, and not fritter 
away a surplus. The real question, 
therefore, is whether we are to fritter 
away the surplus and let it go back to 
the subscribers and in relief of rates 
because there are other schools that 
have not got a surplus. The words in 
the clause ‘‘ to promote the efficiency of 
education” are too vague, and unless 
we specify such points as the improve- 
ment of the buildings, the increase of 
the staff, or the teaching of some addi- 
tional specific subjects, it will be im- 
possible to prevent the surplus from 
being applied eventually in relief of 
rates and subscriptions. I should prefer 
the clause of the hon. Member for East 
Somerset, because it gives specific direc- 
tions. The great danger is that volun- 
tary subscriptions will not be forth- 
coming in the future if the subscribers 
discover that the school managers are in 
possession of a large surplus, and there- 
fore the money will go into the pockets 
of subscribers, unless we insist on & 
higher standard of efficiency. 


(11.51.) Sm L. PLAYFAIR: I am 
quite willing to withdraw my Amend- 
ment in favour of that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Somerset ; it seems to be 
more generally preferred than mine. 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


*(11.53.) Mr. HOBHOUSE: I move 


the new clause standing in my name. 


New Clause— 


(Appropriation of surplus on fee grant.) 

‘In the case of any school where the fee 
grant exceeds the amount received in fees dur- 
ing the school year ended last before the first 
day of January, one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-one, an annual sum equal to such 
excess shall (unless the Education Department 
certify that such expenditure is not necessary 
or expedient), be expended by the school board 
or managers of such school in one or more of 
the ways following (that is to say): on re- 
building, enlargement, or improvement of the 
school buildings, the provision of school books, 
plant, and apparatus, the payment of additional 
staff or of.special teachers for drawing, cookery, 
laundry work, science, drill, or manual instruc- 
tion, or for any other proper educational pur- 
pose from time to time sanctioned by the Hdu- 
cation Department,” —(Mr. Hobhouse,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Clause be read a second time.” 


*Mr. BARTLEY : It seems to me there 
is some justification for this clause, 
because it will insure that the public 
will get some return in the form of in- 
creased school efficiency for the money 
which is to be expended out of the Ex- 
chequer. It will insure that at least 
some of the money is used to improve 
the education of the country. 


*Mr. HENEAGE: I regret that the 
Government are pot disposed to accept 
the clause. I understood on Wed- 
nesday that a clause of this kind would 
be viewed favourably by the Go- 
vernment. The only interpretation 
which I can put upon the speech of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty is that the 
Government oppose this proposal in order 
that the school managers may be able to 
appropriate the surplus for their own 
uses. That would be a shabby and un- 
worthy policy, and I regret that it has 
not been repudiated by hon. Members 
opposite. Hitherto, I have supported 
the Government in every Division, but 
on this occasion I shall certainly vote 
against them. We desire that the money 
should be used to make our schools more 
efficient. Underthe New Codedrawing has 
been put down as one of the subjects to 
be taught, and the schoolmasters have 
been warned that if they do not qualify 
themselves to teach it in a given time 
their certificates will be withdrawn. 
Now, what better object could this money 
be devoted to than the teaching of 
drawing and cookery ? 


(11.55.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 96 ; Noes 120.—(Div. List, No, 324.) 


(12.5.) Mr. BRUNNER: I beg to 
move that you, Sir, do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again. It is per- 
fectly evident, from the state of the 
Paper, that if we go on with the idea of 
finishing the Bill we are in for a very 
long Sitting—and that with no idea on 
this side of the House of prolonging the 
discussion, but because the Amendments 
on the Paper will render it impossible 
to get through. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury last 
night said he would move the suspension 
of the 12 o’clock Rule in order to enable 
the Bill to be disposed of, supposing that 
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it would not oecupy more than half an 


hour. Much more than half an hour 
will be required. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
Brunner.) 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I should be 
very sorry to ask the Committee to 
sit to a late hour unless there is a 
reasonable hope of getting through to- 
night. There are several clauses on the 
Paper which I believe are out of order 
and cannot be discussed, and it may be 
convenient to make a little more pro- 
gress. Then if there is no hope of 
finishing the Bill I will consent that 
Progress shall be reported. 


Mr. MUNDELLA : We have all 
been in hopes that the Committee 
would be closed to-night, and I am 
greatly disappointed at the result. We 
lost two hours and a half in a Debate 
during which no Member on the other 
side uttered a word. Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say what new clauses he can 
accept? I would ask you, Mr. Courtney, 
also, what clauses are out of order? 


(12.10.) Tae CHAIRMAN: The 
clause of the hon. Members for Preston 
(Mr. Tomlinson), the Ilkeston Division of 
Derbyshire (Sir W. Foster), East North- 
amptonshire (Mr. Channing), the Bright- 
side Division of Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), 
South Glamorganshire (Mr. A. Williams), 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), are out 
of order. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I trust 
that, under the circumstances, the 
hon. Member will not persevere in his 
Motion. We all came here this after- 
noon for the purpose of finishing the 
Bill, as all hon. Members on this side 
will agree. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. T. ELLIS: I beg to move the 
clause standing in the name of my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Lloyd Morgan) as follows :— 

‘* Except in schools under the control or 
management of a school board no fee grant 
shall be peid to any school of which at least 
one-sixth of the total expenditure is not met 
by voluntary contribution.” 


I do not think this proposal needs many 
words from me. If the right hon. 
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,Gentleman in charge of. the Bill believes 
there should be any local effort to meet 
these vast grants from the Imperial 
Exchequer, the least he can do is to 
accept this clause, more especially after 
rejecting, to the vast injury of education 


and of the Imperial Exchequer, the clause’ 


of my hon. Friend the. Member for 


Somerset. 


New Clause (Payment of Fee Grant,) 
—(Mr, T. act. fa up, and read 
the first time.. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
A That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


we cannot accept this clause. 
Question put, and negatived. 


(12.14.) Mr. A. DYKE ACLAND: I 


beg to move the following new clause :— 


“The accounts of every school receiving a 
fee grant shall be audited by the district 
auditor iu accordance with regulations to’be 
made by the Local Government Board, and a 
certified copy of the accounts ‘shall be sent 
within fourteen days after the conclusion ‘of 
the audit to the local edacational authority, 
who shall permit inspection thereof, and allow 
copies thereof to be taken at all reasonable 
times.” i 
Our School Boards are placed under 
public audit, and 1 think that, as most 
of the money for voluntary schools will 
come from publie sources, it is reason- 
able to-place all these schools in the 
same position as the Board schools. I 
know it will be said that the audit is 
twice done, that is to say by the man- 
agers, who have a so-called audit of their 
own, and by the Inspector. . I do not 
wish to say anything about the so-called 
auditor who audits the ordinary voluntary 
school accounts. . As to the Inspector’s 
audit, I canonly say lhave witnessed some 
which have not been of a very admirable 
character. In many rdaral districts the 
Inspectors’ have to drive some miles 
before thiey can reach the schools, and 
they really have not time to.carry out a 
proper audit. 

New Clause (Audit of accounts), 


(Mr, A. Acland,) —brought up, and read 
the first time. 


Motion made, and Question siieiuil 
y: That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 
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*(12.16.) Sm W. HART DYKE: I 


‘think if there were any necessity for 


this. proposal it would be quite fair to 
press it upon Her Majesty’s Government ; 


but I wish to point out what is the state 
of affairs with regard to the accounts of 


the voluntary schools. The Inspector 
has power to make the fullest inspection 
of.all the school accounts. He can ex- 
amine every possible item of account, 
and demand a voucher for each one. In 
the Code of 1890 a provision was inserted 
to the effect that there must be publica- 
tion of the accounts. Besides that, there 
isan audit by the Education Department 


| itself, and it often happens that different 
*Sr W. HART DYKE: [ am afraid 


items are criticised by the Department. 
Hon. Members are aware that in certain 
eases these accounts are subject to 
deductions, and, with this object, they 
also come under the eye of the Auditor 
General. I think, therefore, it is un- 
necessary to adopt this clause. 


Mr. BRUNNER: I trust the right 
hon. Gentleman will accept, if not the 
whole of this clause, at any rate the 
latter part of it. To my mind, it is a 
mockery to order the managers of a 
school to nail their accounts on the door. 
The great advantage of examining such 
accounts as these can only be obtained 
when the accounts of one year are com- 
pared with those of another year. If 
they are merely put on a door just before 
a shower, of what use are they > It very 
often happens that the ratepayers’ lists 
are treated in this way, and they ype 
entirely illegible. It would be a great 
advantage if the accounts of the schools 
were accessible to all the ratepayers, and 
not only to those who happen to go 
by the doors of the school during 
certain times of the year. When they 
are so difficult of access they are practi- 
cally of no good at all. I hope my hon. 
Friend: will press this Amendment, 
which is thoroughly reasonable. 


(12.20) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 61; Noes 127. — (Div. List, 
No. 325.) 

(12.33.) Viscounr CRANBORNE: I 
proposeto postpone until the Report 
stage the new clause of which I have 
given notice, giving power to the Educa- 


‘tion Department to pay the fee grant to 


a‘group of schools. 1 should like, how- 
R 
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ever, to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
he cannot hold out some hope to the 
large number of persons who are in- 
terested in these matters that between 
now and the Report stage he will con- 
sider this subject in a manner favour- 
able to my view ? 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I will consider 
whether it will not be possible to bring 
forward a fair and reasonable proposal 
on the subject. 

Mr. BRUNNER: I have now to 
move a new clause, which runs to the 
following effect :— 

“In the matter of fees payable in any school 

in receipt of the fee grant no preference or 
advantage shall be given to any child and no 
disadvantage shall attach to any child on 
account of his belonging or not belonging to 
any religious denomination.” 
That, I think, is a proposal which 
appeals to the sense of fairness of every 
Member of this House who sympathises 
with the idea of religious equality. 

New Clause (Equality of scholars, )— 
(Mr. Brunner,)—brought up, and read 
the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

*Srm W. HART DYKE: I would point 
out to the hon. Member that there is no 
advantage given by this Bill to any 
child on account of the denomination to 
which it belongs, and I hope the hon. 
Gentleman will not persist in this 
Amendment. 

*Mr. CHANNING: Would it not be 
much better to have the clause printed 
and brought up on the Report ? 

Mr. BRUNNER: I will ask leave to 
withdraw the clause for the present. 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Schedule agreed to. 


. Mr. .MUNDELLA: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury what is to be the further 
course in regard to the Bill, and on what 
day he will ask the House to take the 
Report ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: We cannot take 
the Report before Tuesday ; but we will 

Viscount Cranborne 
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put our Amendments on the Paper on 
Monday. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON : Would it not be 
well to give a little more time to the 


electors throughout the country to con- 
sider the Bill ? 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: 1 hope my hon. 
Friend will not desire to fight over again 
this battle. 


*Mr. TOMLINSON : I do not want to 
fight the battle over again. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Tuesday next, and to be 
printed, (Bill 401.| 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1889) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 369:) 
Considered in Committee ; Committee 
report Progress. 
Bill withdrawn. 


LAND LAW (WALES) BILL.—(No. 152.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


MOTION. 





INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT SOCIETIES (LEASE- 
HOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Channing, Bill to give 
facilities to Industrial and Provident Societies 
for the purchase of the fee simple of their 
holdings, ordered to be brought in by Mr, 
Channing, Mr. Lawson, Mr. Rowlands, Mr. 
Fraser Mackintosh, Mr. Octaviue V. Morgan, 
Mr. Henry J. Wilson, Mr. Burt, Mr. Broad- 
hurst, and Mr. John Wilson (Durham), 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 402.) 





COMPANIES ACT (1862) AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 146.) 

Reported from the Select Committee ; 
Special Report brought up, and read. 

Report and Special Report to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 314,] 

Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. 
[No. 314.] : 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Une o’cluck. 





An Asterisk at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 


ontract with H.M.’s Government. 
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417 Visit of the 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 6th July, 1891. 





VISIT OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR— 
VOLUNTEER REVIEW AT 
WIMBLEDON. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Tae UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
vor WAR (Earl Browntow): My Lords, 
a great many questions having heen 
asked with regard .to the arrangements 
made for the forthcoming Review as 
to tickets for Members of the House of 
Peers, I should like to make a short 
statement on the subject. There will be 
150 tickets issued free to Members of 
the House of Lords; besides which 
there will be given to the Peers 250 
10s. tickets up to 10 a.m. on Wednesday. 
If any of those tickets are not required 
by your Lordships they will then become 
available for Members of the House of 
Commons. Members of the House of 
Commons will have 350 10s. tickets issued 
tothem, and if they are not required by 
Members of the House of Commons 
they will become available for Members 
of your Lordships’ House. Applications 
for tickets will have to be made to the 
Lord Chancellor’s office. 

Lorp DORCHESTER: With your 
Lordships’ permission I rise to put a 
question of which I have given private 
notice to the noble Lord the Under 
Secretary of State for War. It reads as 
follows :— 

‘‘ Whether on the occasion of the Volunteers’ 
Review on Saturday next by His Imperial Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of Germany, it is proposed 
to make any grants in the shape of marching 
money, or extra pay to the privates and non- 
commissioned officers of Volunteers, many of 
whom come from a distance and sacrifice the 
emolument of a day’s employment.” 

I believe I shall be called to task upon 
this notice by, perhaps, the most com- 
petent authority in your Lordships’ 
House upon Volunteer questions, in 
reference to pay for Volunteers; still, I 
submit to your Lordships that a Capita- 
tion Grant may, although perhaps 
faultily, be interpreted as pay. My notice 
raises the question whether men, many 


of whom are perhaps earning only 5s. to- 


10s. a day, though in some instances, of 
VOL. CCCLY. | Tatrp sertss.| 
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course, much more, should bear the 
whole of the expense to which they will 
be put. One case I may mention 
of an officer who told me _ that 
the Review would cause him a 
loss of £25, and there will be many 
distinguished advocates no doubt 
who would have been engaged on 
that day who will have to throw up their ~ 
briefs, to the disadvantage of their;clients, 
and the detriment of their own pockets. 
The question is, whether artisans, who 
in great numbers enter the Volunteer 
Force with patriotic feelings, are, without 
any allowance being made them, to 
sacrifice a, to them, considerable sum as 
their daily earnings by attending this 
Review, which will necessitate parading, 
as I am told, in many, indeed in most, 
instances very early in the morning at 
distant stations, a trajet of perhaps a 
quarter or half an hour to Wimbledon, 
and kicking their heels about Wimble- 
don Common for five hours. I cannot 
believe that Her Majesty's Government 
will allow so loyal and patriotic a body 
of men to waste their day without 
making them some kind of remunera- 
tion. The most powerful Military 
Sovereign perhaps in Europe, closely 
allied to the Royal Family, is at present 
in this country enjoying Her Majesty’s 
hospitality. His great object has been, 
I am told, from the first to see our 
Volunteers.e He knows what British 
soldiers are and what they have done, 
and how small a show, from their being 
scattered over the globe, we can make 
in comparison with the great military 
displays made by the forces at his own 
disposal; but he has never seen a body 
of men who come forward actuated 
solely by national and patriotic motives, 
who may not only be said to serve for 
nothing at all, but at a considerable cost 
to themselves, as do the Volunteers of 
this country. It would, I think, be a 
matter for very great regret if some of 
these corps were unable or disinclined 
to join in this Volunteer display on 
Saturday next on account of the cost to 
themselves and to their officers. One 
officer, who commands 2 very distin- 
guished-.Volunteer Corps, has himself 
informed me that it will cost him 
from 2s. to 3s, per man on this 
occasion. rom that, I need not 
tell your Lordships that a very heavy 
ag © will be thrown upon the Colonels 
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commanding Volunteer corps. There 
are some corps, no doubt, whose mem- 
bers are well able to defray their own 
expenditure ; but, on the other hand, 
there are others in which the men are 
not able to meet their own expenses, and 
who can, indeed, very ill afford the loss 
of a day’s earnings that this Review will 
involve. Under the circumstances, I 
should hope that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would be inclined to pay any 
reasonable charges of the non-commis- 
sioned officers and men, and they would, 
I am sure, be cordially supported in 
doing so by the general feeling of the 
public throughout the country. 

Eart WEMYSS: Before the noble 
Lord answers the question put to him 
by my noble Friend on my right I should 
like to say one or two words. My noble 
Friend has said that I intend to take him 
to task upon his question. Now, I 
should be very sorry to take my noble 
Friend to task for anything that comes 
from him relative to our Volunteers, for 
there is no better friend to our Auxiliary 
Forces, whether Reserves or Volunteers, 
than himself. He is always ready to do 
whatever he can in their interest, as he 
has shown this evening. But I think 
he means, by taking him to task on this 
occasion, that I do not agree with the 
wording of his question. I think they 
are calculated to lead to a misipprehen- 
sion possibly on the part of Bis Imperial 
Majesty as to what our Volunteer Force 
really is. I would call your Lordships’ 
attention to the two points of my noble 
Friend’s question before giving any ex- 
planation. He refers, first, to the time 
of parade, which I must confess appears 
to me to be unnecessarily early. Ishould 
have thought that arrangements might be 
made by the War Office which would not 
necessitate the parade of the Volunteers 
until some time between 9 and 10 in the 
morning. It seems to me that a little 
organisation and effort, much less than 
would be required in time of war, would, 
in time of peace, enable these matters to 
be carried through more quickly, and 
take mach of the.burden and toil of the 
day off these men, who, without reward, | 
give their time and services to 

Tae LORD PRESIDENT or tne 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroox): I am 
very sorry to interrupt my noble Friend, 
but I must point out to him that he is 
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traordinary irregularity to discuss a 
question of which only private notice has 
been given, and of which, of course, 
everybody was uninformed until the last 
moment. I am sorry to interrupt the 
noble Lord, but I think that is a point of 
order which should be decided. 

Eart WEMYSS: Iam in the hands of 
the House. A question has been asked 
to which I presume the noble Lord (Earl 
Brownlow) is going to give an answer, 
and a speech has been made by the 
mover of the question to which no ob- 
jection was taken. Of course it is for the 
House to decide, and I will not go on if 
that is the opinion of the House, but I 
should not have thought it was out of 
order to make a suggestion on the sub- 
ject, especially as time presses, for the 
Review is to be held on Saturday, only 
four days hence. I am quite certain if 
my noble Friend had not interfered, the 
House would not have objected. If 
should have been allowed to proceed, 
and until the House interferes I shall 
venture todo so. The point to which I 
take objection in the question of my 
noble Friend is that he talks of giving 
to the Volunteers some grant in the shape 
of marching-money or extra pay, that is 
to say, to the privates and non-commis- 
sioned officers, many of whom come from 
a distance. Now, there is no such thing 
as pay to privates or non-commissioned 
officers in the Volunteer Force, and this 
might lead -to the belief that the men 
who go to Wimbledon are paid so much 
for their attendance. Nothing of the 
kind. The Parliamentary grant is not a 
grant to the individual members of the 
corps. Itis not their pay, or any pay- 
ment made to them at all. It is an 
allowance to the corps in proportion to 
their efficiency. They earn what is called 
the Capitation Grant, which goes into 
the regimental fund for regimental pur- 
poses, and not a penny of it goes into the 
pockets of the individual members of 
the corps. It is simply as an old Volun- 


teer officer that I venture to take my , 


noble Friend to task upon that point, 
while at the same time heartily sup- 
|porting his object, which is that all 
regimental expenses should be taken off 
the shoulders both of officers and men, 
and that upon this occasion their fares 
should be paid. I think they should 
have an allowance—call it if you like 





not in order. It is, I am told, an ex- 
Lord Dorchester 


marching-money or camp-allowance—to 
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meettheircommissariat requirements;and 
my noble Friend has in my opinion done 
a great service in bringing this matter 
forward, only I wish his question had been 
worded otherwise. There is one other 
point to which I wish to call the noble 
Lord’s attention. If there is one feature 
in the Volunteer Force more striking 
than another it is the batteries of posi- 
tion which were organised originally in 
Sussex by Mr. Derby, the Tithe Commis- 
sioner, the 40-pounder guns which are 
drawn by agricultural wain-horses and 
driven by teamsters in their smock 
frocks on foot. Anyone who has seen 
them must know the value of such bat- 
teries in case they should be required 
for national defence. Assuming those 
40-pounders are, as they ought to be, 
relatively superior, according to their 
calibre, to the 16 or 12-pounders, no 
foreign army could bring guns into posi- 
tion that would not be annihilated by 
them. The fire of such guns ought to 
be able to crush the fire of any other 
guns that could be brought against them. 
I know from communication with the 
Authorities at the Horse Guards that 
they are of opinion there are great diffi- 
culties in the way; but if by any pos- 
sibility those difficulties could be over- 
come, I am certain that the appearance 
of those batteries, which are unique of 
their kind—there is nothing like them 
in the world—as one of the main 
features in our Volunteer system, could 
not fail to create a very strong impres- 
sion on the mind of His Imperial Majesty 
and his Staff. Perhaps the noble Lord 
might consider whether it is possible for 
this to be done; but failing its being 
done, I am still glad to have had the 
opportunity of calling attention at the 
present time to this valuable defensive 
Force. 

Fart BROWNLOW: My Lords, in 
the question of which my noble Friend 
has given me private notice, I must say 
that the word “ pay ” in the draft hesent 


me this afternoon does not occur atall. I, 


quite agree with the noble Earl on the 
Cross Benches that to give the Volun- 
teer pay, even for that one day, would 
destroy the whole object of the Re- 
view. The object of the Review 
is to show His Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor of Germany a certain 
number of our great citizen Army, 
and that he should know when they 
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appear on the ground that these are 
men who give their services voluntarily 
to the State and not for pay. At the 
same time it would obviously not be 
right that these men should be put to 
personal expense, or that their officers 
should be put to heavy expenses in order 
to attend this Review. The Secretary of 
State has considered the matter, and 
what he proposes to do is to give ls. per 
man as a travelling allowance, and a 
further 1s. per man for food during the 
day. It is hoped this allowance will 
meet the requirements of the case, and 
that no serious expense will fall either 
upon the commanding officers or upon 
the men themselves. The question of 
the 40-pounder guns appearing at the 
Review is one of which I have had no 
notice. It is a new point, and one which 
I have not had time to consider; but I 
am informed that the Adjutant General 
has considered the matter, and he finds 
the difficulties in the way of having 
40-pounder guns present so great that he 
is unable to manage it. 


Earn WEMYSS: I am afraid the Is. 
for travelling money will be hardly 
sufficient. 


DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
LANDS (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 96 ) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, 
owing to a decision of the Court of 
Appeal in Ireland, it is obvious that 
considerable modifications will be neces- 
sary in this Bill. The. Attorney General 
for Ireland has been in communication 
with me upon the subject, and has pro- 
mised to make some suggestions with 
the view of bringing the Bill into har- 
mony with the decision, and to remove 
certain objections that there would be to 
it in its present form. Of course, in the 
circumstances, it is impossible to go on 
with the Bill now, and I will put off its 
consideration to any day that is con- 
venient to the House. Until this day 
week would probably give sufficient 
time. I hope then to be in a position 
to go on with it. 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD: I 
am sorry the noble Lord has put off the 
discussion on this Bill to-night, because 
it will, I think, be rather inconvenient 
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to noble Lords who have attended in the 
House now to discuss it. I may say 
that I think my Amendments, if the 
noble and learned Lord would accept 
them, would entirely obviate the necessity 
of Amendments in other respects. My 
Amendments were proposed with the 
view of meeting the decision to which 
my noble and learned Friend has referred, 
and I really think, unless the noble and 
learned Lord is very clear as to the 
necessity of putting off this Bill, it 
would be much more convenient for us 
to take it to-night. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I should be 
happy to oblige the noble Marquess, but 
it is obviously a matter which, to a con- 
siderable extent, is out of my hands. 
The Bill was supported by the Govern- 
ment in the other House, and they have 
communicated to me that it would be 
impossible for them to support it in its 
present form without modifications. If 
they were satisfied with the modifica- 
tions proposed by the noble Marquess, 
no doubt I should be content; but they 
are more important persons to be satis- 
fied than myself, and, of course, it is 
impossible to deal with the matter in 
the absence of some understanding with 
them. 


Committee put off to Monday next. 


MUNICIPAL REGISTRATION (DUBLIN 
AND BELFAST) BILL.—/No. 200.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

*THe Eart or ERNE: My Lords, this 
Bill to which I am asking your Lordships 
to give a Second Reading is a very 
simple one. It merely proposes to alter 
the dates for revising the burgess lists in 
the towns of Dublin and Belfast, so that 
the revision shall take place between the 
18th September and 19th October in 
every year, instead of between the 
10th October and 10th November, as at 
present. The reasons which make the 
change necessary are two. In the first 
place, the nomination papers are filled 
up from the old list, whereas the elec- 
tion must take place upon the newjone, 
and, consequently, the present state of 
things is calculated to lead to difficulties 
and litigation. Moreover, both in Dublin 
and Belfast, if any appeal is taken from 
the decision of the Revising Barrister, 

The Marquess of Waterford 
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there will be no time for it to be heard. 
My noble Friend the Lord Privy Seal 
has authorised me to say that the Govern- 
ment offer no objection to the Bill, and I 
ask your Lordships to read it a second 
time. 

Bill read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed toa Committee of the Whole 
House to-morrow. 


ALLOTMENTS RATING EXEMPTION 
BILL.—(No. 184.) 

House in Committee (according to 
order): Bill reported without amend- 
ment; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


ROADS AND STREFTS IN POLICE 
BURGHS (SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 207.) 
Read 3* (according to order), with the 
amendments; a further amendment 
made ; Bill passed and returned to the 
Commons. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 
Report from, That the Committee haye 
added the Lord Colville of Culross to the 
Standing Committee for the considera- 
tion of the Forged Transfers (No. 2.) 
Bill. Read, and ordered to lie on the 
Table. 
House adjourned at a quarter before Fiv 


o'clock, till to-morrow, a quarte ;, 
past Ten o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 6th July, 1891. 


QUESTIONS. 





THE INDIAN TROOPSHIP SQUADRON, 


Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether there is any foundation for the 
statement which appeared in the 7'imes 
of the 19th June— 

‘‘ That the Admiralty contemplated handing 
over the management of, the Indian Troopship 
Squadron to the Orient Steam Shipping Com- 
pany ;” 
if so, will he state the terms of the 
arrangement ; whether he is aware that 
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these vessels occupy (upon an average) 
30 days on the outward passage to 
Bombay, being 10 days longer than 
that of merchant passenger steamers, 
besides consuming more fuel per day 
than similar modern merchantmen ; and 
whether it is intended that these ships 
shall be fitted with more powerful and 
economical machinery ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamitron, Middlesex, 
Ealing): In reply to the question of the 
hon. Member, I have to say that there is 
no truth in the statement. 


MR. E. D. YOUNG, R.N. 

Mr. H.S. WRIGHT (Nottingham, S.): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether his attention has 
been called to a letter which appeared in 
the Army and Navy Gazette of the 30th 
May, recounting the services of Mr. 
E. D. Young, R.N., in African explora- 
tion, in connection with the late Dr. 
Livingstoné; whether it is a fact that 
this officer will very shortly be retired, 
in the ordinary course, from the post he 
has held since 1877, as Inspecting 
Officer of Coastguard at Dungeness, when 
he will have no rank but that of a 
gunner in the Rwvoyal Navy; and 
whether he will consider the question 
of promoting Mr. Young, so that he 
may be retired as a Lieutenant, and so 
receive the equivalent retiring allow- 
ance ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: Mr. Young 
has been retired from the Coastguard on 
account of age, and as his services as a 
divisional officer do not qualify him 
under the Regulations in force for 
receiving commissioned rank on retire- 
ment, the Admiralty propose to specially 
memorialise the Queen in Council to 
confer upon him the honorary rank of 
Lieutenant. This honorary rank will 
not, however, carry with it any increase 
of pension. Mr. Young has_ been 
granted the full pension to which he is 
entitled as a gunner in the Navy, and 
this is the utmost the Admiralty have 
it in their power to give; but as Mr. 
Young has undoubtedly performed meri- 
torious services in connection with 
certain exploration expeditions in Africa, 
Iam in communication with other De- 
partments with the view of ascertaining 
whether any special recognition of these 
services is possible. 
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THE SHENSTONE SCHOOL. 


Sir J. SWINBURNE (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) : I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether his attention has 
been called to the evidence given in the 
inquest on the body of James Harry 
Russell, aged eight years and nine 
months, in which it was stated that the 
lad had been hit about the head with a 
strap and a stick by the schoolmaster of 
the Shenstone School, near Lichfield ; and 
whether it is the intention of the Educa- 
tion Department to take any action in 
reference to this matter ? 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT oF ‘tHe 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyke, Kent, 
Dartford): Subsequent to the verdict of 
the jury, the evidence in the case was 
submitted to the Director of Public 
Prosecutions, and I have authority for 
stating that it did not appear, upon a 
consideration of the medical testimony, 
that there was sufficient to justify 
criminal proceedings against the school- 
master. In these circumstances, the hon. 
Member will see the difficulty in the 
way of the Department taking any 
action in the matter ? 

*Sir J. SWINBURNE: May I ask 
what remedy the parents have against 
gross abuses of this character, when the 
school managers refuse to take action in 
the matter, and still continue to retain 
this man as head master? Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that the parents 
are sending their children to a school 
three miles off in order to avoid Shen- 
stone ? 

Str W. HART DYKE: No, Sir; Iam 
not aware of the extraneous circumstances 
mentioned by the hon. Gentleman. 
If the hon. Gentleman desires further 
information, and will give notice, I will 
make inquiry. 


SEVERE SENTENCES ON JUVENILE 
OFFENDERS. 


Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether~his attention .has been called ‘to 
the sentence passed by the Pershore 
Magistrates on three lads, of 12, 13, and 
14, for a first offence of larceny, of 10 
days in Worcester Gaol, t» be followed 
by four to five years in a reformatory ; 
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whether he has noticed, in particular, the 
evidence of Police Superintendent 
Moore, who owned that “he listened out- 
side the cell” to the conversation be- 
tween the boys immediately their legal 
adviser had visited them ; further, that 
he endeavoured to influence the Magis- 
trates at the close of the evidence, by 
stating that “he was afraid this 
was not the only robbery they had been 
connected with,” but without producing, 
or offering to produce, one tittle of evi- 
dence in support of such statement ; 
and what action he proposes to take 
with reference to this case ? 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby): 
I beg also to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether he 
will make inquiries as to the case of 
three boys, William Hall, aged 14, 
Ernest Hall, aged 12, and Ernest Latty, 
aged 13, the sons of respectable trades- 
men of Pershore, who were, on 16th 
June, sentenced by the Pershore Bench 
to 10 days’ imprisonment, and after- 
wards to be removed to a reformatory 
for four and five years respectively, for 
having stolen 16s. 6d. from a shop, 
William Hall and Latty pleading “not 
guilty,” and Ernest Hall pleading 
* guilty ;” whether, in each case, it was 
the first offence; whether his attention 
has been drawn to the fact that there 
was only the slightest evidence given of 
William Hali having been, after the 
theft, indirectly connected with ,it, and 
no evidence whatever against Latty, and 
that it appears from the report in the 
local papers that upon the conclusion of 
the evidence for the defence, and before 
the Magistrates had retired to consider 
their decision, or had expressed any 
opinion on the case, the Magistrate’s 
clerk said it was the intention of the 
Magistrates to send the boys to a re- 
formatory, and then expressed his opinion 
as to their guilt; whether he is aware 
that the parents of the boys are not in a 
position to afford to appeal against the 
sentences; whether he is aware that 
great dissatisfaction exists among the 
tradesmen and inhabitants of Pershore 
as to the manner in which justice is ad- 
ministered on the Pershore Bench; and 
whether he will cause a thorough in- 
quiry to be made into the cases of the 
three boys with a view of remitting, as 
to some or all of them, the sentences 
passed upon them ? 

' Mr. Winterbotham 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tue 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marruews, 
Birmingham, E.): I learn from a news- 


paper report that a police-sergeant over- 
heard the boys, who were in separate 
cells, shouting to each other, and that 
he heard the conversation from the door 
of his room. This same police-officer 
also stated the result of his inquiries as 
to the characters of the boys in Court. 
The boys had not been previously con- 
victed, but I am informed by the 
Justices that it appeared, from in- 
quiries made by the police while the 
boys were under remand, that all three 
of them had been discovered per- 
petrating acts of theft on several pre- 
vious occasions, and the artful character 
of the present robbery showed that the 
boys were not novices in crime. The 
evidence conclusively proved, in the 
opinion of the Justices, that all three 
defendants were guilty, Latty and Ernest 
Hall as principals, and William Hall as 
an accessory. The clerk to the Justices 
expressed no opinion as to the guilt of the 
boys, but after the Justices had jointly 
expressed their opinion he was directed 
by them to inform the parents, and to 
invite them to say anything they wished 
in behalf of the boys. Iam not aware 
whether or no the parents are in a posi- 
tion to appeal, but both they and the 
boys expressed their desire that the case 
should be dealt with summarily. The 
father of the boys Hall expresses him- 
self as quite in accord with the convic- 
tion and sentence, and believes it to be 
the best that could be done for the boys. 
The allegation that there is any dis- 
satisfaction in Pershore with the manner 
in which justice is administered is em- 
phatically denied ; and I am informed that 
there is a unanimous opinion, especially 
among the tradesmen who have been 
pilfered, that the boys were properly 
dealt with, and that there was no* alter- 
native but to send them toa reformatory. 
The circumstances as reported to me do 
not disclose any reasons for advising 
interference with the sentences. 

Mr. COBB: Was there any evidence 
of any description against the boy 
Latty ? Was there any evidence given 
by the police as to the result of their 
inquiry ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: 
was some evidence. 
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ESQUIMALT HARBOUR. 

Sr J. COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, &c.): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty whether compensation has 
been paid by the Admiralty to the owner 
of a foreign vessel in consequence of the 
British Admiral forcibly removing such 
vessel in Esquimalt Harbour last year to 
make room for a British man of war; 
what were the circumstances of the case ; 
and whether the powers and authority 
of a British Admiral in command of Her 
Majesty’s ships are, as regards such 
matters, in any way more restricted in 
Esquimalt Harbour than in the Naval 
ports of the United Kingdom ; and, if so, 
by what circumstances, and for what 
reasons ? 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON: The sum of 
£82 4s. 5d. was paid to the owners of 
the J. H. Hustede through the Canadian 
Government. Admiral Heneage having 
caused the vessel in question to be 
removed outside the usual man-of-war 
anchorage, it wassubsequently discovered 
that the Commander-in-Chief had not 
the control he ought to have over the 
man-of-war anchorage in Constance Cove. 
The Admiralty have now obtained from 
the Dominion Government the necessary 
legal powers to reserve the anchorage 
for the use of Her Majesty’s ships. 


CRETE. 

Mr. LEVESON-GOWER (Stoke-upon- 
Trent): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
he can give the House any recent infor- 
mation as to the condition of the Island 
of Crete ; and, if not, when he is likely 
to be able to do so? : 

Tat UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
vor FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Frr- 
GussoN, Manchester, 'N.E.): The most 
recent Reports of the condition of Crete 
show that there are no insurrectionary 
bands on the Island, and that nearly all 
the outlaws who had landed in the Island 
from Greece have returned to that 
country. I regret to say that murders 
are still of frequent occurrence, the per- 
petrators being sometimes Mussulmans 
and at others Christians. When murders 
are committed, owing to the difficulty in 
discovering the murderers, a number of 
individuals, who think they may be sus- 
pected and imprisoned, take to the 
mountains, until an inquiry has proved 
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their innocence, or they find an oppor- 
tunity of leaving the Island to avoid 
punishment. These individuals are a 
source of danger to the tranquillity of 
the country. Murders have lately been 
committed by soldiers and gendarmes, 
and owing to the great conflict of testi- 
mony it is generally difficult to deter- 
mine what amount of provocation, ifs 
any, they may have received. Further 
Papers will be prepared. 


SALE OF NEWSPAPERS ON SUNDAY. 

Mr. COBB: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether he is aware that last Tuesday 
week, at Bristol, at the County Sessions, 
Lydia Harvey, a widow, was summoned 
under the Statute of Charles IT., at the 
instance of the Horfield Local Board, for 
selling newspapers on Sunday, and was 
fined 2s. 6d.; whether the prosecution 
was instituted in compliance with the 
provisions of the 34 & 35 Vic., c. 87; 
and, if so, what chief officer of police or 
Justices of the Peace gave the necessary 
consent in writing; whether it falls 
within the ‘powers of a Local Board to 
initiate or suggest such a prosecution ; 
and whether, as the Act of Charles II., 
so far as it relates to the sale of news- 
papers, has by universal custom become 
obsolete, he will direct that the fine be 
remitted ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
by the Local Board that the information 
was laid by the superintendent of police 
in consequence of the complaints of the 
Local Board, and in compliance with the 
provisions of 34 & 35 Vic., c. 87, the 
consent in writing being given by two 
Justices of the Peace. I am not aware 
of any reason why a Local Board should 
not call the attention of the Police 
Authorities to any alleged infraction of 
the law. I feel, as the Magistrates 
appear to have felt, that, although I 
regret this prosecution and its result, I 
should go beyond my duty if I were 
practically to declare that the provisions 
of the Act in question are to have no 
effect, especially where a Local Repre- 
sentative Body and Local Magistrates 
have supported their application. 

Mr. COBB: May I ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether the Government 
will include this Act of Charles II. in 
the Schedule of Acts to be repealed by 
the Statute Law Revision Bill? 
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*Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smita, Strand, 
Westminster): It is not for me to 
answer. It is the duty of the Statute 
Law Revision Committee toexamine the 
Statutes and ascertain which of them are 
perfectly obsolete. 


THE WIMBLEDON REVIEW. 


Mr. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether arrangements will be 
made for Members of Parliament and 
their wives to witness the Military Re- 
view which is to he held in honour of 
the German Emperor on Wimbledon 
Common on the 11th instant ; and whe- 
ther any provision will be made for the 
public upon the occasion ? 

Tos SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannope, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): The space on the stand 
will be exceedingly small; but a certain 
number of seats will be reserved for 
Members of the House and their wives, 
and tickets will be sent to the Speaker, 
who will distribute them. A certain 
number of tickets will also be reserved 
for sale to the public. 


THE VIENNA POSTAL UNION 
CONVENTION. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): [ beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he is now in a position 
to state briefly the concessions gained to 
the public, and the reforms instituted, 
at the Vienna Postal Union Convention? 

*Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, Cambridge University): The 
British Delegates at the Vienna Postal 
. Congress are now on their way home, 
and I expect to receive their Report in 
the course of next week. I shall be 
very glad to give the House full infor- 
mation on the subject as soon as I am in 
@ position to do so. 


EXPULSION FROM DENMARK OF 
MR. PATERNOSTER. 

‘Me.’ SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs on what grounds Mr. Arthur 
Paternoster,a Britishsubject, was expelled 
fromDenmark on June 27th last; why 
before expulsion he was not allowed to 
lay his case’ before the British Consul ; 
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and what action the Foreign Office pro- 
pose to take in the matter? 

Sm J. FERGUSSON: The individual 
named is reported by Her Majesty’s 
Minister to have been arrested and ex- 
pelled from Denmark under the pro- 
visions of Section 13 of the Danish Law 
relative to foreigners and travellers of 
May 15, 1875 ; he has also been served 
with an injunction prohibiting him from 
re-entering Danish territory. Mr, 
Macdonell states that the law in ques- 
tion is sufficiently clear, and that the 
case had not been brought to his notice 
by the Seamen’s Union, which this per- 
son had organised in Denmark, or by 
anyone else. As the proceedings taken 
are reported to have been in accordance 
with the law of the country, Her 
Majesty’s Government do not propose to 
take any action in regard to them. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I wish to ask, just for 
the sake of that obsolete thing, British 
honour, whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man knows that Mr. Paternoster was 
detained by the Danish authorities for 
five days without trial ? 

Sir J. FERGUSSON : I know nothing 
of the details. 

Mr. C. GRAHAM: Exactly; Iam 
only sorry for British honour. 


CORWEN. 

Mr. T. ELLIS (Merionethshire): 1 
beg to ask the President of the Locab 
Government Board whether he is aware 
that, in view of the sanitary defects of 
the town of Corwen, and in deference 
to the view of the majority of the 
inhabitants, the County Council of 
Merioneth on the 6th of August, 1890, 
after full local inquiry, tuanimously 
ordered the conversion of the township 
of Corwen into an urban district, but 
that the Local Government Board, in 
refusing ‘to ‘sanction the Order of the 
County Counci!, pointed out to the 
Rural Sanitary Authority its persistent 
neglect of the recommendations con- 
tained in the Report of Dr. Parsons, an 
officer of the Local Government Board, 
upon the state of the town in 1882; 
whether anything has yet been done to 
remedy the sanitary defects, and to 
divert the brook as pointed out by the 
Inspectors; whether he is aware’ that 
typhoid fever recently attacked the 
inmates of the workhouse situate in the 
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centre of the town, that there was re- 
cently an outbreak of measles, and that 
scarlet fever is now prevalent in the 
town ; that the Rural Sanitary Authority 
declined to adopt the Infectious Diseases 
Notification Act, though pressed by 
their medical officer to do so; and that 
at a meeting of this authority on 19th 
June, 1891, the Inspector of the Local 
Government Board reported that there 
were as dirty and crowded places in 
Corwen as he had seen anywhere ; and 
whether the Local Government Board 
will forthwith confirm the Order of the 
County Council directing the formation 
of a Local Board of Health for Corwen ? 
*Toe PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mc. Ritcuie, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): An 
Order was made by the County Council 
of Merioneth constituting the township 
of Corwen an urban sanitary district. 
This Order was appealed against, and in 
consequence an inquiry was held by an 
Inspector of the Local Government 
Board. The district which it was pro- 
posed to constitute has a population of 
less than 1,300 persons, and an annual 
rateable value under £3,500. The 
Local Government Board were clearly 
of opinion, under the circumstances, 
that the most satisfactory arrangement 
with regard to the district would be 
that the Rural Sanitary Authority 
should energetically exercise the powers 
which they possess rather than that a 
new authority should be set up. The 
Inspector of the district consequently 
had an interview with the authority, 
and I have since been informed that an 
important sewer has been constructed, 
and that connections are now nearly or 
quite completed; a branch sewer is 


‘about to. be commenced, and the Direc- 


tors of the Water Company are on the 
point of constructing a new reservoir. 
Nothing has as yet been done as to the 
brook, and the question whether the 
work should be undertaken at the ex- 
pense of the rates, instead of at the cost 
of those primarily benefited by it, is one 
on which there is some difference of 
opinion. As regards typhoid fever, a 
single case appeared at the workhouse, 
and the disease did not spread. I am 
also informed that there have been a 
few cases of scarlet fever, but no im- 
portant outbreak. The Sanitary Autho- 
rity have not adopted the Infectious 
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Diseases Notification Act. The In- 
spector of the Board attended a recent 
meeting, and directed the attention of 
the authority to a dirty locality in 
Corwen, but found that the Sanitary 
Authority were already taking steps to 
construct a branch sewer for the pur- 
pose of improving the place. It would 
be ‘only under very exceptional cireum- 
stances that the Board would be pre- 
pared to assent to the constitution as a 
Local Board district of a district with 
only 1,300 inhabitants, and at present it 
is not my intention to confirm the Order 
unless the Rural Sanitary Authority 
show that they are not prepared to dis- 
charge their duty. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

Mr. BARCLAY (Forfarshire): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether his attention has 
been directed to the prosecution of 
Thomas Sumner, at the Wigan County 
Police Court, about a fortnight ago, for 
failure to report a case of pleuro- 
pneumonia, when the penalty inflicted 
was a fine of 20s. and costs ; and whether, 
in view of the large sums now being 
spent in trying to eradicate the disease, 
he will consider what steps, if any, can 
be taken to deter owners from concealing 
outbreaks of disease ? 

THe PRESIDENT or raz BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cnapuin, ‘Lin- 
colnshire, Sleaford): Yes, Sir; my at- 
tention has been called to the case of 
Thomas Sumner in the Wigan County 
Police Court, and the facts are as stated 
in the question. So long as pleuro- 
pneumonia is concealed it adds greatly to 
the difficulty of attaining satisfactory 
results from the large sums now being 
expended in the endeavour to stamp it 
out. I hope that in future, when the 
offence is proved, Magistrates may sup- 
port the Board more effectively than they 
have done in this case; otherwise the 
Board will probably be compelled, to 
exercise their powers of withholding com- 
pensation, either partially or wholly, for 
animals slaughtered by their orders in 
cases where the owners have been 
guilty of an offence against the Act. 


ITALY AND GREAT BRITAIN. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether, from 
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the official statement that there is an 
existing understanding between this 
country and Italy, he will inform the 
House what is the precise nature of this 
existing understanding and to what 
Foreign Governments it has been com- 
municated ? 

Sm J. FERGUSSON: The “under- 
standing” referred to is the cause of the 
communications which have been fre- 
quently mentioned as expressing the 
common object of maintaining the status 
quo in the Mediterranean, a principle 
which Her Majesty’s Government, by 
declaring in Parliament, have publicly 
avowed. 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 

Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield) : I beg 
to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education whether, 
when voluntary schools to which build- 
ing grants have been made have beer 
closed, and the school premises sold with 
the consent of the Education Depart- 
ment, the building grants or any part 
thereof have been repaid to the Trea- 
sury ? 

Sir W. HART DYKE: It is the 
practice of the Department not to advise 
the Home Secretary to give his consent 
to any sale without requiring that such 
proportion of the proceeds of the sale 
shall be repaid as the grant bore to the 
original cost of the buildings, or that 
the money be placed in the hands of the 
Charity Commissioners to be dealt with 
as nearly as possible within the terms 
of the trust for educational purposes. 


THE CASE OF S. W. CLOETE. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Departmentif he has observed 
the proceedings in the Central Criminal 
Court in the case of S. W. Cloete, who 
was charged with obtaining £16,000 by 
false pretences in connection with com- 
pany promoting ; that, after a long and 
careful inquiry, the accused was com- 
mitted for trial, but the parties have now 
come to terms, it being stated in Court 
by the.Counsel for the parties that 

‘The friends of the accused had undertaken 
to follow a course which would recompense 
Mrs. Page to some extent for her losses,”’ 
and that 


“Everything would be done to make full 
amends to Mrs. Page,” 
Mr. Labouchere 
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upon which the prosecution was with- 
drawn; and whether, in the public in- 
terest, the Public Prosecutor takes any 
part in such cases where, under the 
English system of private prosecution, 
the Criminal Law is used till cases are 
compounded and the prosecutions are 
then withdrawn ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir; my 
attention has been called to this matter. 
I understand that, as there were serious 
legal difficulties in the way of establishing 
a criminal offence against the accused, 
application was made to the Court for 
leave to withdraw from the prosecution, 
and that the learned Recorder stated in 
Court that, having read the depositions, 
he concurred in the application. I also 
gather from a newspaper report that it 
was said that everything would be done 
to recompense the prosecutrix for the 
losses she had sustained. The Public 
Prosecutor had declined to conduct the 
prosecution. The regulations under 
which the Public Prosecutor acts enable 
him to intervene and take up prosecu- 
tions before a Justice or Police Court 
which are improperly withdrawn. He 
does not intervene where a Superior 
Court sanctions the withdrawal. 

Str G. CAMPBELL: I beg to give 
notice that I will call attention to the 
utter futility of the so-called system of 
Public Prosecution. 


IMPRISONMENT AT VALPARAISO. 


Mr. LEVESON GOWER: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government has been 
directed to the reported imprisonment 
of a clerk at the British Consulate at 
Valparaiso, by order of President Bal- ° 
maceda, on the charge of complicity in 
the attempted escape of the torpedo 
launch Guale; and whether, in the 
event of this report proving correct, 
they will take measures to procure his 
release ? 


Sm J. FERGUSSON: At present we 
have received no information on this 
subject, and it must be presumed that 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Santiago has 
not found it necessary to refer the 
matter to Her Majesty’s Government. 
But he has been requested by telegraph 
to report. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES, 
Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 

Trade when the accounts of the Life 
Assurance Companies deposited with the 
Board of Trade, under “The Life As- 
surance Companies Act, 1870,” for the 
year ending 31st December, 1890, will 
be published ; and whether, considering 
that the corresponding volume last year 
was not published before the end of 
April, greater expedition in the publica- 
tion of these volumes would be 
obtained ? 

*Toe PRESIDENT or taz BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacn, 
Bristol, W.) : The Return referred to by 
the hon. Member will be presented 
next week. The delay has arisen 
mainly through the death of the 
actuary, but the Return will be pre- 
sented earlier next year. 


MR. DE COBAIN. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, §.): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury if he can state how the case of the 
Member for East Belfast now stands; 
and whether any Motion affecting Mr. 
de Cobain will be made during the pre- 
sent Session; and, if so, when ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have stated 
that in the view of the Government it 
was necessary to take all possible pre- 
cautions, so that none of the privileges 
of hon. Members should be prejudiced. 
Information, however, has been obtained 
relating to this case, which will be laid 
on the Table of the House by the 
Attorney General for Ireland. On Mon- 
day next I propose to move that Mr. de 
Cobain be ordered to attend in his place 
on Thursday, July 23. 


EMIGRATION FROM SCOTLAND. 

Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND 
(Sutherland): I beg to ask the First 
Lord ‘of the Treasury whether, having 
regard to the fact that the Govern- 
ment have signified their willingness to 
advance £150,000 to the Government 
of British Columbia to promote emigra- 
tion from the Highlands of Scotland, on 
the ground that it is one of the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee on 
Colonisation, they propose to give a like 
or any other sum for the purpose of pro- 
moting migration in the Highlands, which 
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proposal is also a recommendation of the 
same Committee ; and, if not, on what 
principle they distinguish between the 
various recommendations of the Com- 
mittee ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I would point 
out to the hon. Member that the 
Colonisation Committee only suggested 
migration “where suitable,” and they 
did not recommend that any action 
should be taken by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment for this purpose. On the 
contrary, they stated that’ they were 
“unable to recommend any large scheme 
of migration,” and the general tenour of 
their Report is not such as to encourage 
any experiment of the kind being 
undertaken by the Government. In 
these circumstances, the Government 
would not feel justified in asking 
Parliament to vote any money for this 
purpose. 

Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND : When 
will the Bill dealing with this matter, 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
referred to the other day, be brought 
on? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am unable to 
say. 


THE WIMBLEDON VOLUNTEER 
REVIEW. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether, having 
regard to the appeal made by the Secre- 
tary of State for War to the public spirit 
of employers to allow Volunteers under 
them absence for the whole day on 
Saturday next, the Government intend 
to set the example by issuing a Treasury 
Order that all Civil servants or writers 
in Government Departments serving in 
Metropolitan Volunteer Corps are to be 
allowed a whole day’s leave without loss 
of pay, or its being reckoned towards 
annual leave, or being required to make 
it up by overtime ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am afraid it is 
impossible for the Government to give 
a general order to Heads of Departments 
in the sense desired by the hon. Member, 
because such Heads of Departments are 
alone in a-position to judge whether the 
needs of the Public Service will in each 
case admit of such a concession. But I 
propose to direct the issue of a Circular 
from the Treasury expressing the hope 
that Heads of Departments will, as far as 
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public business permits, give facilities to 
such clerks and copyists as are serving 
in the Metropolitan Volunteer Corps 
which are ordered to take part in the 
proposed Review on Saturday next in 
order that they may be able to attend. 

Srrk H. HAVELOCK-ALLAN (Dur- 
ham, S.E.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether there is any 
sufficient reason, and if so what, why 
the Review to take place before the 
German Emperor on Saturday next 
should not be held in Hyde Park, instead 
of at Wimbledon, so as to allow the 
Volunteers to assemble in large numbers 
without loss of either time or wages ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: The review of 
20,000 men in Hyde Park, if possible, 
would certainly involve such injury to 
the park and to the gardens that I can- 
not think that the proposal would be 
entertained. 

Sm H. HAVELOCK-ALLAN: Is it 
not the case that on the last occasion 
24,000 men were reviewed there, without 
damage; and still larger numbers— 
30,000—on a previous occasion ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: That is per- 
fectly true. 


THE STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): I wish to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury what are the intentions 
of the Government with respect to the 
Statute Law Revision Bill? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I thank the right 
hon. Gentleman for having mentioned 
this Bill, and for the course which he has 
thought it right to pursue with regard 
to it. Iam perfectly at liberty to add 
that if he is willing, on behalf of those 
who agree with him, that the compro- 
mise which I suggested on Thursday 
last should be adopted, the Government 
will proceed with the Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman was fully justified in 
objecting as he did to the Second Read- 
ing; for, although it is prepared by a 
body of public servants who give their 
time gratuitously to the task of Statute 
Law revision, still it is tae duty of the 
House to watch with extreme jealousy 
any measure of this kind which they 
believe interferes with the living law. 


I propose to take the Second Reading 


this evening if the Bill is not opposed, 

and on the understanding that two of 

the ‘measures included in the Schedule 
Mr. W. H. Smith 
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of the Bill—5 & 6 Vict.—shall be 
removed from that Schedule. The Bill 


will then be examined by a Select Com- 
mittee, and I hope will be passed into 
law in the present Session. I shall ask 
the House to appoint a Committee, in 
concurrence with the House of Lords, to 
examine into the whole question of 
Statute Law revision early next Session. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) : 
What is the principle of revision to be 
observed in the Bill? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The principle is 
not to go down below the 5 & 6 Vict. 

Mr. HOWELL: Is it not the fact that 
that has been done already ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: It does not fol- 
low that it is always right to continue 
doing what has once been done. 

Mr. HOWELL: Then I shall oppose 
the Bill. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I wish the hon. 
Member to understand that he will be 
responsible for the loss of the Bill, be- 
cause the Government will not proceed 
with it if there is any opposition. 


THE ABDUCTION OF AN ENGLISH 
GIRL IN PERSIA. 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he has any 
further information about the prospect 
of obtaining the release of Kate Green- 
field ; and whether there is any chance 
of the British Consul obtaining an inter- 
view with the girl in order to find out 
what are her real wishes ? 


Sir J. FERGUSSON: The latest 
accounts received state that the Persian 
authorities have collected forces to dis- 
perse the bands of turbulent Kurds, who 
are mostly Turkish. Her Majesty’s 
Government meanwhile are doing their 
best at Constantinople to induce the 
Porte not to object. 





MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have agreed to Mail Ships 
Bill, with Amendments. 


That they have passed a Bill, intituled, 
“ An Act to carry into effect an Inter- 
national Declaration respecting the North 
Sea Fisheries, and to amend the Law 
relating to Sea Fisheries and Salmon and 
Freshwater Fisheries.” [Fisheries Bill 
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POOR RATES (SCOTLAND) PERSONS ASSESSED. 
Order [8th August, 1890] for Return relative thereto read, and discharged ; 
and, instead thereof— 
Return ordered, “showing, for each Parish in Scotland, the number of Persons 
Assessed for the Poor Rates for the year 1890-91, in the following form :— 



























































County Parish 
(3) All other 
(1) Dwelling (2) Farms. Assessable 
Houses. Property. 
Number of Persons (that is, Occu- a a4 
piers, whether Owners or Tenants) |, os 1S 3 bi heft 8 ‘ei 3 8 $4 
aying Rental as per Valua- Sagiss Sic aeslss JSS Sesiss ic 
" tion Roll. geeeeael.eslesaes se eles 3 
gE geg|sals # else g|sa 28 8823/36 
sMaias lgtlemaia, [33 em <la "is 8 
o Ly v 
ER Zea Bm |e | 5 
Not exceeding £4 | 
Exceeding £4 and not exceeding £10 
” £10 ” £15 
” £15 ” £20 
» £20 ” £30 
” £30 ” £40 
” £40 ” £50 
” £50 ” £60 
» £60 “+ £70 
» 470 vi £80 
” £80 te £90 
» £90 ” £100 
»» £100 ‘ £200 
»» £200 ‘ £300 
» £300 9% £400 
» £400 9 £500 
» £6500 oe oe ee 
Total for Parish .. x 
—(Mr, Hunter.) . 
RATING OF SCHOOLS BILL.—(No. 74.) ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Order for Second Reading read, and 





discharged. 
eamcaedick REDEMPTION OF RENT (IRELAND) 
weiss Natsaaramesenne BILL.—(No. 377.) 


SUDICATURE ACTS AMENDMENT BILL | So _— 
{LORDS}. Order for Second Reading read. 
Read the first time; to be read a Motion made, and Question proposed, 


second time upon Thursday, and to be| “That the Bill be now read a second 
printed. [Bill 403.] time.”—(Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 
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(3.45.) Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 
8.): I regret that my right hon. Friend 
has not thought it desirable to state the 
reasons for this Bill, because I regard it 
as a gross violation of all the principles 
on which my right hon. Friend holds his 
position upon that Bench. It is, there- 
ford, impossible that I can allow the 
Second Reading to pass without a protest 
against it. In 1871 the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. Gladstone) laid down the lines 
upon which the redemption of rent was 
to proceed, and the first attack upon 
them took place in 1887 under the 
present Government, who introduced a 
clause enabling a leaseholder in per- 
petuity to obtain a fee farm grant. No 
reason whatever is alleged in justifica- 
tion for the present measure. The 
tenants have made a fair and reasonable 
bargain for themselves, and the land- 
lords have not insisted upon any- 
thing approaching what may be 
termed landlord tyranny in Ireland. 
Nor are the provisions of the present Bill 
the same as the clauses introduced into 
the Act of 1890 and the Land Depart- 
ment Bill of the present Session. Those 
clauses were confined to long lease- 
holders, whereas the present measure 
applies to fee farm grants. I take it 
that a leasehold of 999 years differs 
essentially from a fee farm grant. My 
right hon. Friend now proposes to break 
up that which is the absolute sale of a 
freehold interest between a vendor and 
a purchaser. It is not a contract for 
letting between landlord and tenant, but 
the absolute sale of the lease, and that is 
what my right hon. Friend is now seek- 
ing to do. Subject to the payment of 
rent, it is a conveyance of the fee simple 
of the land of the grantee. The Bill 
itself makes the expression “fee simple ” 
cover all the land held on fee farm grant. 
Therefore, I take it that it conveys 
everything subject only to the rent. I 
certainly think- that those .who are 
interested. in this kind of property are 
entitled to know from Her Majesty’s 
Government what are their reasons for 
changing the policy which has been 
hitherto pursued by all Governments 
in regard to this particular kind of pro- 
perty. In 1887 there might have been 
a reason for alleging the unfair and in- 
equitable treatment of the owners of 
short leases, but the owners of long 
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leases were in an entirely different 
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position. The class of tenants who will 
be affected by this Bill are, with the ex- 
ception of about 2 per cent., under 
£50 valuation. For years they have 
been placed in a position which caused 
them tobe envied by every other class 
of tenants in Ireland, and I cannot 
understand why, in regard to them, my 
right hon. Friend should introduce the 
principle of compulsory purchase. Under 
this Bill the landlords, if they go to the 
Land Courts, would have only one 
reasonable alternative practically offered 
to them, namely, to sell their property 
to their tenants. I do not desire to 
detain the House at any length, but I 
wish to state as concisely as I can my 
objections to this special class of legisla- 
tion. Iam aware that I shall probably 
not receive much support, and therefore 
I will not put the House to the trouble 
of a Division on the Second Reading, but 
I hope to hear the reasons why the 
Government have now, at the eleventh 
hour, turned round and altered the 
policy hitherto pursued in regard to this 
class cf property. I object to this kind 
of legislation, which will still further 
weaken the integrity of.contracts in Ire- 
land; and I protest against it as a 
violation of the rights of property, and of 
all the principles on which the Govern- 
ment have arrived at their seats upon 
that Bench. 

(4.0.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 
The hon. Member opposite has been much 
more prudent in his action than in his 
speech, and he has wisely abstained from 
taking advantage of his right to divide 
the House. If he had adopted that 
course he would probably find him- 
self telling an empty Lobby, for 
I doubt whether a single Member 
would have followed him. Person- 
ally, I so far differ from the views of 
the hon. Member that I am of opinion 
that this Bill is far from exceeding the 
demands of justice. On the contrary, it 
does much less than justice to the Irish 
tenants. What is the difference between 
the Irish tenants dealt with by this Bill 
and the Irish tenants admitted to a fair 
rent by the Land Courts four years ago ? 
Practically there is no difference at all, 
and the hardship is greater upon the 
tenants still remaining than it was upon 
those who were dealt with four years 
ago. In old times, when the will of the 
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landlord was paramount, the tenants con- 
sented to take farms on the landlords’ 
terms, in order to escape an increase of 
rent and eviction eventually. They paid 
a heavy fine, and they secured no reduc- 
tion of rent in consequence of receiving 
these fee-simple grants. Unless this Bill 
passes, those tenants will have to go on 
paying the old heavy rents, while their 
neighbours have received some amount 
of justice. On what principle of fairness 
should the right to go into Court for a 
fair rent be given to a tenant with a 99 
years’ lease, and refused to another tenant 
who has a longer lease? There is, I repeat, 
no conceivable difference between the 
tenants dealt with by the law and those 
I refer to, except that the case of the 
latter is much harder. The hon. Mem- 
ber for South Antrim (Mr. Macartney) 
speaks of a legal position, but what is 
this House for but to amend a legal posi- 
tion when it is shown to be inequitable. 
It is because the Chief Secretary 
is convinced of the hardship of the 
position and the equity of the claim 
that he proposes to amend the law. 
If the hon. Member took the view 
which generally prevails in this House 
as to the duties and responsibilities of 
landlords towards their tenants. he is 
one of the last men who should raise 
an opposition to this Bill, for on the 
estate of his father the fee farm rents 
are so exorbitant as to destroy not only 
the fee farm interest but even the 
tenant right of the tenants. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: The only fee 
farm grant sold by my father was sold 
for 30 years’ purchase. 


Mr. SEXTON: The hon. Member’s 1 


father became the owner of the estate to 
which I refer in 1866. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: No. 

Mr. SEXTON : In 1866, or about that 
time, and he at once increased the 
rents ; in some cases doubling them. In 
1878 he told the tenants he was about 
to sell the estate, and he advised them 
to take perpetuity:grants. He did not, 
however, sell the estate, but he holds it 


now. The hon: Member talks about the' 


fee simple, but these tenants are pro- 
hibited from laying down corn beyond 
such proportion as may be fixed by the 
landlord, and if they disobey this in- 
junction they are liable to pay a fine of 
£1 a year for’every acre laid down in 
corn. ; 
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Mr. MACARTNEY: That is an 
ordinary provision. 

Mr. SEXTON: But what benefit do 
the tenants derive from having, as the 
hon. Member says, the fee simple? I have 
said that when Mr. Ellison Macartney 
became the owner of this estate 
he increased the rents upon seven out of 
12 farms by sums ranging from £7 to 
£33 a year. In one case the Poor Law 
valuation was £22 10s.; the old rent 
was £23, and the new rent, under a 
grant which the hon. Member says gives 
the tenant the fee simple, is £63. In 
another case the Poor Law valuation is 
£7 ; the old rent £15, and the new rent 
£20. In a third case the Poor Law 
valuation is £8 10s. ; the old rent £16, 
and the new rent £35. In another case 
the Poor Law valuation is £39; the old 
rent was £39, and the new rent is £78, 
or exactly double. The hon. Member is 
quite right in taking his own course ; 
but if he does so he must take the con- 
sequences, both in regard to his father’s 
tenants and other tenants in Ireland. 
Tenants paying such heavy and unjust 
rents, no matter what the form of con- 
tract may be, are entitled to the inter- 
ference and protection of the Land Court. 
The Bill is an extremely moderate one, 
and really does less than justice. It is 
only where men are in a certain position 
of hardship, and landlords will not sell 
at all, that the tenants will be able to go 
into Court and have a fair rent fixed. I 
admit that the position of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary will not 
always permit him to go as far as circum- 
stances demand, or as he perhaps wishes 
but as we cannot obtain full and com- 
plete justice for Ireland in the matter we 
must be content for the time with what 
is practicable. 

(4.10.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 
S.): Ido not propose to discuss this Bill 
at any length, nor in reference to any 
particular estate, but I desire.to say that 
there has never been introduced a more 
just and equitable measure than the Bill 
which: has, been introduced by the 
Government to-day. I agree with the 
remark of the hon. Member for South 
Antrim;.that the proper time when the 
tenants in question ought to have been 
dealt with was when the Act of 1887 
was passed, and the result of their being 


‘passed over has been that for four years 


these unfortunate men have been groan- 
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‘ing under the old exorbitant rents. I 
and others pointed out in 1887 that we 
failed to see any difference between 
leaseholders of 99 years and leaseholders 
of longer terms; but we had to make a 
virtue of necessity at the time. A com- 
promise was arrived at by the House, 
but it was known that Iand many others 
never acquiesced in it, and year after 
year Bills have been introduced to settle 
the question. [ do not think the bulk 
of the long leaseholders exist on the 
estates of the old Irish landlords; they 
hold under men who have purchased out 
of the wreck of the old Irish landlords. 
Those landlords now are in many cases 
shopkeepers in towns, and I need not tell 
the House what kind of landlords they 
are. Whatever were the faults of the 
old landlords, they were positively blame- 
less compared with these new landlords, 
the tenants of whom in many cases are 
made to pay more than double the rent 
that is paid by their neighbours for land 
of the same description and in the same 
neighbourhood. In some instances the 
tenants pay from £2 10s. to £3 an acre, 
while a tenant with land on the other 
side of the hedge only pays £1. I 
admit, as the hon. Member for South 
Antrim has stated, that there is one thing 
in this Bill which was not in that of last 
year—that the fee farm grants have been 
added to the measure, but it must be 
borne in mind that he himself has ad- 
mitted that there is no difference be- 
the fee farm leases and the perpetuity 
leases. The House by this Bill is 
simply asked to do justice to the 
men who were left out of the Act 
of 1887. The landlords will be given the 
option of selling ; it is only when they 
absolutely refuse to do so that they will 
be forced into Court, and the tenants will 
be able to get a fair rent fixed. This is 
@ just and equitable measure and will 
prevent a worthy class of tenants from 
inevitably going to the wall. It is, I 
maintain, a just Bill and will give relief 
to some 2,000 tenants—a relief which is 
much wanted and which ought to be 
given. 

(4.15.) Taz CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mt. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): I wish toremind the House 
that the Bill is merely a clause, or rather 
two or three clauses, taken out of the 
Bill which the Government introduced 
early last year. It has been before the 
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country, therefore, for a year and a half, 
and no comment has hitherto been made 
upon it, which induces me to believe 
that the Government are well advised in 
bringing it forward in its original shape, 
and in now trying to press it forward ina 
form which will enable it to become law 
in the present Session. My hon. Friend 
who has criticised the Bill will, I think, 
be of opinion that a worse form of tenure 
than that of letting agricultural land at 
the full agricultural value in perpetnity 


could not be devised. There is nothing | 


analogous to it anywhere, so far as [ 
know ; certainly there is nothing apalo- 
gous to it either in England or Scotland. 
If the Parliament of this country was 
justified, as it thought itself justified, in 
allowing the copyhold tenant of England 
to personally redeem his tenancy at a 
fair price, so I think Parliament would 
now be justified, by a parity of reasoning, 
in allowing the perpetual leaseholder, 
holding agricultural land at the full 
agricultural rack-rent, also, to redeem his 
holding at a fair price. It will not be 
denied that the provisions made in the 
Bill for seeing that the price should be a 
fair one afford ample security and 
guarantee to the landlord. I believe the 
Bill meets with the general approval of 
almost every class in Ireland, including 
the landlord class. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the second time. 


Mr. SEXTON: May I suggest to the 
right hon. Gentleman that he should put 
down the Committee stage as the first 
Order of the day for which it is fixed, 
in order that it may be disposed of as 
promptly as possible. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have con- 
sulted with my right hon. Friend the 
leader of the House, and I will put down 
the Committee stage for Thursday week. 

Bill committed for Thursday, 16th 
July. 


COUNTY COUNCILS (ELECTIONS) BILL. 
(No. 361.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1, 
Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 5, 
to leave out the words “The 8th day 
of March shall be.”—(Mr. Heneage.) 
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Question, “ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and agreed to. 

*(4,25.) Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) moved, in page 1, line 5, at the 
commencement of the clause, to insert 
“except as regards the administrative 
County of London.” The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said: The object of the Amend- 
ment is to except the administrative 
County of London from the scope of the 
clause. At the outset I would call the 
attention of hon. Members opposite who 
have so often attacked the London 
County Council to the. fact that their 
own Government are now proposing to 
prolong the powers of the Council for 
six months. The London County Coun- 
cil feel that this is a great compliment ; 
the Council indeed were at first disposed 
to accept the proposal made in the 
Bill, and actually passed a resolution 
to that effect. The Finance and Parlia- 
mentary Committees, however, felt very 
strongly the inconvenience that would 
arise, and the subject was brought up 
again, when their arguments convinced 
the great majority of the Council, and a 
resolution was passed by 73 votes to 22 
in favour of November as against 
March. The reasons are twofold—partly 
financial and partly Parliamentary. 
Taking finance first, the Committee will 
remember that the Council’s year ends 
in March, and the new rate has prac- 
tically to be made by the Council early 
in April, on a Report from the Finance 
Committee, sanctioned by the Treasury. 
The rate must be passed by the Council 
the first week in April, and as the 
consent of the Treasury has to be 
obtained, it is clear that the estimates 
must be sent in by theeFinance Com- 
mittee at the latest on the Ist of 
April. Now, if the Bill in its present 
form is to apply to London, the new 
Council will be elected on the 8th 
of March. The first duty of the new 
Council will be to elect a Chairman and 
Aldermen. I will assume that this is 
settled by the 16th, that being the 
earliest possible date. Then the 137 
members have to be allotted to the Com- 
mittees, which are about 20 in number. 
That is a very important matter, and 
must certainly take a week, bringing us 
to the 22nd. There would then only 
remain 10 days for the Spending Com- 
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mittees to frame their estimates, and for 
the Finance Committee to consider and 
recommend for the- Council to adopt 
them. It is quite obvious that the 
time is altogether insufficient. Such 
an elaborate process cannot be . com- 
pressed within 10 days, except with the 
greatest possible inconvenience. The 
very first day the Spending Committees 
meet they would have. estimates laid 
before them by the clerk and would 
have to ‘come toa determination upon 
them atonce. It is impossible that they 
could give to them the consideration they 
require and the estimates must be 
accepted without proper time having 
been afforded for their examination. 
In the same way the Finance Com- 
mittee will have to accept the estimates 
sent up by the other Committees 
without any time for . consideration. 
The Spending Committees will be com- 
pelled to ndopt the estimates of the clerks 
of Committees, and the Finance Com- 
mittee will have no option but to take 
those of the Comptroller. I have the 
greatest confidence in the officers of the 
Council, still it is obvious that under the 
circumstances the estimates will really 
be theirs and not those of the Council. 
I hold in wy hand a letter from the 
Comptroller, in which he urges. very 
strongly the extreme inconvenience of 
this course. It is very probable that the 
election may turn partly on questions of 
finance. [Jronical Ministerial cheers.| I 
am glad to hear that cheer from hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. I believe the 
election will turn to some _ extent 
a finance, and yet, as I have shown, 
the new Council must either adopt 
the previous expenditure, or cut down 
the estimates without any time for 
serious study and examination of them. 
Is it possible to devise any process 
more likely to interfere with the 
economical management of the affairs 
of the London County Council? It 
must be remembered that we are not 
now dealing with a single event, but 
with a proposal which will. affect 
London in future every third year. 
Now, nothing is so likely to encourage 
extravagance as to weaken responsi- 
bility. If you reject this Amend- 
ment one result will be that every 
third year it will be impossible for our 
fellow-citizens to saddle anyone with the 


responsibility of London finance. The . 
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incoming Council will say, “We: are not 
responsible for the finances, because it 
was our predecessors who made the esti- 
mates. -We have no time to examine 
them.” The outgoing Council will say, 
““We are not responsible, because it is 
the’ new Council which spend the 
tmhoney.”' I am sure the Committee 
will ‘feel that the opinion of Lord 
Lingen, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee of [the County Council, 
both from his great official experience 
and from the fact that he has presided 
over ‘our finances from the commence- 
ment, is entitled to great weight. He 
writes to me as follows— 

**T cannot conceive how any one who thinks 
of the consequences can propose that the 
London County Council shall be elected in 
March.” 

He goes on to say that, while he is 
anxious to be as conciliatory as possible 
and to meet the views of Govern- 
ment wherever he can, on this point of 
the date, “we must endeavour to the 
uttermost to induce the Government to 
meet our views.” I will not put my 
opinion as adding anything material to 
the high authority of Lord Lingen, but 
so far as it goes I would earnestly press 
the Committee and the Government 
to accept the Amendment on financial 
grounds and in the interests of economy. 
The Parliamentary reasons are scarcely 
less strong. In any case, the notices for 
new Bills must be given by jthe out- 
going Council, but if the elections are 
in November the new Council will have 
ample time to consider the legislation 
proposed and determine their policy. On 
the other hand, by April their Bills may 
be, and, indeed, will be, in Committee. 
If the elections are in March, the out- 
going Council will be liable to be told in 
this House that they do not represent 
London ; and, on the other hand, the 
new Council will have to determine 
their policy on many points, often of 
great difficulty and complexity, with 
scarcely any time for information and 
reflection; it will take them some time 
to look into the questions, and till they 
have done so no one will be able 
- to express the view of the Council. 
if, therefore, the Committee reject 
this Amendment, the result will be 
that every third year London will be 
paralysed for some weeks in the very 
middle of the Session, because there will 
Sir J. Lubbock 
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be nobody in this House able to speak 
on behalf of the London County Council. 
And this difficulty will not merely arise 
in connection with the Bills directly 
promoted by the County Council. The 
great majority of the Acts of Parliament 
affecting London are not brought in by 
the County Council, but by railway, 
tramway, and other companies. Most of 
these are in Committee by March, and 
yet, by this proposal of the Government, 
the County Council will be deprived of 
the power of speaking just when it is 
most necessary it should be actively 
watching the interests of the public 
of London. My right hon. Friend 
the President of the Local Government 
Board wishes to make the elections for 
County Councils uniform. But London 
is really a municipality, and should be 
treated as such, and not in the same 
manner as a country district. If uni- 
formity is desired, surely London elec- 
tions ought to be at the same time as 
those of other great cities. November 
has been found most convenient for the 
holding of these elections in all towns 
and cities, and the same consideration 
applies to London also. Every other 
municipality holds its election in No- 
vember, and London desires to do so too. 
Surely, that is essentially a matter which 
the London County Council might wel} 
be allowed to settle. The reasons given 
for opposing November are that the next 
Budget of the Council may show a con- 
siderable increase of expenditure, and 
that the outgoing Council orght to pre- 
sent their balance-sheet to the consti- 
tuencies before the new election. That, 
however, is, on the face of it, proposing 
a permanent inconvenience to meet a 
single case ; and let me point out further, 
that we should ict have to present the 
Budget in any case, be the election in 
November or in March. The incoming 
Council will have to perform that duty, 
and my Amendment will afford them 
ample time to examine its details and 
determine what their policy shall be. 
Moreover, I see no reason why there 
should be any serious increase of ex- 
penditure next year, and, in saying that, 
I do so after consultation with the Comp- 
troller and Lord Lingen. In any case, 
however, if the elections are to take 
place early in March, and the rate was 
not made until April, it is evident that 
the rate will be made by the new 
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Council. The difference, however, is 
that, under the Bill as it stands, the new 
Council will have to make the rate im- 
mediately after they are elected; while, 
if the Amendment is carried, they will 
have time to consider and determine 
their policy. Let me remind the House 
that a very large majority of the Coun- 
cil, including those especially responsible 
for the financial and Parliamentary 
business of the Oouncil—the Vice 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the 
Council, the Chairman and Vice Chair- 
man of both our Finance and Parlia- 
mentary Committees, our Comptroller 
and our Parliamentary Agent—are all of 
one opinion, and strongly of one opinion, 
namely, that the holding of the elec- 
tions in March will be seriously detri- 
mental to the efficient government of 
London. I must apologise for having 
intruded so long on the Committee ; but 
in the interests of London, and believing 
that the Amendment is of great import- 
ance both with reference to efficiency 
and economy, I earnestly recommend it 
to the favourable consideration of the 
Committee. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
5, at commencement of Clause, to insert 
the words “except as regards the ad- 
ministrative county of London.”—(Sir 
J. Lubbock.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


(4.45.) Mr. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, 
Ki.) : I should like to say a few words as 
to the views of the moderate and con- 
sistent section of the County Council. 
The right hon. Baronet has very forcibly 
brought before the House the views of 
the majority of the Council, whom he 
represents, but Imay remind him that 
there are those who hold that the rate- 
payers ought to be considered in the 
matter, and the information which has 
reached me induces me to believe that 
by them March is considered a more suit- 
able time than November. In November 
we have the School Board elections, and 
it is very inconvenient to have two big 
elections in the same month, owing to 
the extreme apathy of the electors. 
Again, with regard to the introduction 
of Bills and the opposition to the Bills, 
whether the County Council is elected in 
November or March, the plans must be 
deposited by the end of November ; and 
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it must be remembered that the County 
Council does not actually expire ; there 
are Aldermen to keep up-its continuity ; 
and the Bills are conducted, not by the 
County Council, but by the agents and 
counsel they employ. There are, no doubt, 
members of the County Conncil who 
desire to have a finger in the pie, but in 
my opinion it is not desirable that they 
should. Iam, therefore, not at all sure 
that it would not be an advantage to the 
ratepayers of London to have an opportu- 
nity of saying at the polls whether they 
support or oppose a particular Bill pro- 
moted by the County Council. I can 
conceive cases in which a Bill promoted 
by the Radical and Progressive Party in 
the London County Council might be 
extremely distasteful to a large number 
of ratepayers, who would desire an op- 
portunity of expressing their views on 
the question, but generally speaking, it is 
not desirable that the ordinary course in 
connection with the promotion of 
a Bill and its progress through Par- 
liament should be interfered with. 
As to the objection that the new budget 
will have to be issued by the incoming 
Council, I did not know that there will 
be any particular harm in that, as it 
will afford them an opportunity of 
revising the estimates. In point of fact 
the estimates, although only presented 
in March, are prepared months before- 
hand, not by one Committee, but by 
several Committees, which have to make 
up their minds long in advance as to the 
work they recommend the Council to 
carry out, and it is exceedingly desirable 
that the voice of the ratepayers, who 
have to find the money, should be heard 
on the estimates. There is something 
behind all this opposition, and it has heen 
revealed since the members of the 
County Council on one occasion voted 
one way, and on another occasion quite 
differently. In fact, they did not know 
their own minds at the time. The leader 
of the Progressive and Radical Party in 
the Council (Sir Thomas Farrer), in a 
letter to the Times, wrote as if the 
County Council had been taken by sur- 
prise by the Bill of my right hon. Friend. 
But it -was perfectly well known for 
weeks and months beforehand that the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to alter 
the time from November to March. Sir 
Thomas Farrer forgot to mention an im- 
portant circumstance, and that was that 
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at a meeting of the Radical and Pro- 
gressive Party the wire pullers in- 
formed them that if they did not upset 
the previous decision of the Council they 
would lose their seats. Sir T. Farrer 
returns to the charge, and in a letter to 
the Z%mes to-day he says that his former 
letter carefully avoided all political ques- 
tions. Of course it did. It would not 
have done for him to state what had 
taken place at the meeting of the Pro- 
gressive and Radical Party. Sir T. 
Farrer waxes exceedingly wroth; he 
says that if the Bill is not amended in 
this respect, it will be intolerable, and 
that the- London County Council will 
be paralysed and emasculated by what 
is proposed. If some of its vitality were 
taken away from it, 1 am not sure but 
that it would be a good thing. Unless 
some very strong reason is shown against 
it, or the ratepayers feel very strongly 
on the subject, the Committee ought to 
adhere to the date mentioned in the Bill. 
This House has something to do be- 
yond considering the political exigencies 
of the Progressive Party in the London 
County Council; its duty is to study 
the interests of the ratepayers, and 
their opinion is, 1 believe, that March is 
the best month for holding the elections. 

*(4.57.) Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, 
W.): I hope that the right hon. Gentle- 
man will fall in with the view of the 
President of the London County Council, 
which is a very different body from the 
County Councils in the country, and is, 
in fact, a great Civic Corporation. The 
County Councils in the country have 
not power to promote Bills in Parlia- 
ment, but the London County Council 
has, though, in my opinion, its powers 
are not yet sufficient. If the election is 
held in November it will be held ona 
new register, whereas in March the 
register will be six months old and 20 
per cent. of the electors will have re- 
moved. The hon. Member has said 
that the people of London will desire to 
have an opportunity of expressing their 
views on the Parliamentary proposals of 
the County Councils, but they will have 
that opportunity if the elections are held 
in November ; and if the constituencies 
are against the proposals, the,Council can 
alter or withdraw them. The hon. 
Member who last spoke did not attempt 
to combat the arguments on the financial 
aspect of the question, ond, as the right 
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hon. Baronet the Member for London 
University told us, he was supported 
strongly by Lord Lingen and nearly all 
the responsible heads in this matter. 
I think the House ought to give full 
weight to that authoritative opinion. 
The election in March, as regards London, 
would be very inconvenient and very 
unfair. Further, nothing could tend 
to make the members of the London 
County Council more irresponsible than 
they would be if they were elected at a 
time when they would have had nothing 
whatever to do with the preparation of 
the Estimates, and when Parliamentary 
work would be so far advanced that 
they would not be able to interfere with 
it. Again, if the work done is good, 
their opponents would take the credit of 
it; and, if bad, the responsibility would 
be disclaimed ; or if there are any pro- 
posals before Parliament that they dis- 
approve, they will not have an oppor- 
tunity for saying so and stopping the 
proceedings going on. 

*(5.5.) Cotonen. HUGHES (Woolwich): 
This is an interesting subject which © 
should be approached without any of 
the Party feeling by which the London 
County Council is .supposed to be 
divided. In most _ representative 
assemblies there are two Parties, but, 
at any rate, the question for this 
House is, what will be the better time 
for the elections? With regard to 
November the objection is that the 
register will not be ready until the 31st 
of December. So that, unless special 
provision is made to accelerate registra- 
tion, the election will have to be held 
upon the old register. That, I think, 
would be very lamentable indeed. The 
experience which the Government have 
had of attempting to accelerate registra- 
tion has not been of a nature to encou- 
rage them to provide a new register 
for an election in November. The 
School Board election is undoubtedly to 
be held in November, but it is upon the 
rate book, which is a totally different 
matter. The County Council register is 
to be revised by the Revising Barrister, 
who sits in September, and appeals from 
his decisions could not be heard until 
later; therefore, 1 do not see how 
it is possible to have the election in 
November except on the old register. 
It has been suggested that the elec- 
tion should be held in January, but 
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that is usually a season of kindly 
social intercourse which one would not 
like to see interrupted by the unkind 
things which are said during an election. 
The point has been raised as to the 
preparation of the County Council’s 
financial budget. I think there would be 
advantage in the estimates being framed 
by the Committees which have been in 
office for three years, and know where 
economies can be effected. There is 
another thing which should be con- 
sidered, that if the new body were 
to frame the estimates, the whole 
blame of any miscarriage could be 
thrown upon them by their pre- 
decessors—and we know that “it is 
not uncommon to avoid responsibility. 
If the election were held in March, the 
Bill should be made sufficiently elastic to 
allow the County Council to have the 
election on Saturday or any other day of 
the week that might be considered suit- 
able, besides which in March there are 
some hours more of daylight in which 
to vote, and, on the whole, I think 
March has the best of the argument. 
*(5.10.) Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, 
W.): The hon. Member for Marylebone 
says that this has been made a political 
question. Who has made it a political 
question? There is a particular sect of 
Members opposite who, whenever a 
County Council Bill is brought forward, 
act in a hostile and partisan spirit. Ifa 
Bill is brought forward by some large 
Provincial Municipality all descriptions 
of Members for that town support 
the Bill. But if a Bill is promoted by 
the London County Council certain hon. 
Members opposite feel bound to go in a 
direction contrary to that pursued by 
the majority of the County Council. 
There is nothing political in this ques- 
tion ; it is simply administrative and 
financial. And I would point out that 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir J. 
Lubbock), Chairman of the London 
County Council, is a staunch supporter 
of the Government, so that he treats 
these questions in no Party spirit. 
Lord Lingen, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, abstains from taking any 
part in these political divisions, and I 
think it must be conceded that the 
London County Council is practically 
unanimous in making this proposal. So 
far as the action of the Caucus, or Pro- 
gressive Party, is concerned, I am bound 
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to say that I myself have absolutely 
abstained from taking any part in Party 
meetings or Party organisation within 
the Council. I look upon them as an 
unmixed evil. This Party feeling is 
due not merely to our own side, but to 
an exactly similar organisation or caucus 
which is supported upon the other side. 
With regard to November being an un- 
suitable month for the election, the right 
hon. Gentleman knows very well that 
after the last Reform Act, in 1885, 
November was deliberately chosen for 
an appeal to the country, and I think 
we are just as likely to have sufficient 
time for the electorate in November as 
in March. London is not in a position 
parallel to that of any other country. 
Other County Councils have no power of 
promoting Bills, and so far as their Par- 
liamentary work is concerned it cannot 
matter to them when the election takes 
place. The London County Council 
inherits all the powers of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, which are extensive 
and considerable, with regard to the 
promoting or oppcsition to Bills in this 
House. This, I repeat, is not an ad- 
ministrative and not a political question, 
aud I hope my right hon. Friend 
will agree to what is plainly in the in- 
terests of the Metropolis. 

*(5.15.) Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) : I certainly think that March is much 
the better month for the election. The 
public would then know whether it was 
the outgoing or incoming Council that 
was responsible for any particular action. 
If we have the election in November it 
will be upon the old register, and if we 
have it next March it will be on the 
register now being prepared. The hon. 
Member for St. Pancras dwelt a great. 
deal upon political feeling, but I would 
remind him of the French proverb, ‘‘ He 
who excuses accuses.” No doubt the 
introduction of politics is much to be 
regretted, but it is a fact that politics 
are brought in; and it is a remarkable 
thing that the hon. Member did not say 
one word about what took place between 
the two meetings of the County Council, 
at the first of which they deliberately 
decided*to have the election in March, 
and at the second of which they reversed 
their first decision in favour of having the 
election in November. There is a sort 
of haziness about what transpired. It 
is rumoured—perhaps the right hon. 
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Gentleman will contradict me if what 
I say is not correct — that Mr. 
Schnadhorst came down—(“Oh!”|— 
Yes, let us have this out—and pointed 
out to this socalled Progressive Body 
that if they had the election in March it 
would be perfectly fatal to their chances 
at the next election. That is the real 
fact. Nobody can get up in this House 
to gainsay the statement. 


*Mr. LAWSON : So far as I know there 


is no truth in it. 


*Mr. BARTLEY: All I can say is, I 
should like to get Sir Thomas Farrer and 
some others into the box and ask them 
whether any such political meeting were 
held or not. 

*Mr. CAUSTON : Does the hon. Mem- 
ber say that the statement is true ? 

*Mr. BARTLEY : I am not a progres- 
sive member of the London County 
Council, but I challenge anybody to dis- 
pute the statement. That is how political 
feeling has been brought in. By the 
plan proposed the people of London will 
be in a position to see who has the credit 
of a reduction of the rates, and who is 
responsible for the increase of £4,000,000 
of debt and an extra 4d. rate. The 
County Council came to the conclusion 
that March was the better month, and 
they changed their minds when politics 
were introduced, and they thought it 
would be against them. 

*(5.20.) Earn COMPTON (York, W.R., 
Barnsley) : The hon. Member has stated 
one or two facts on which I would like 
to correct him. First, he said that the 
other County Councils throughout the 
country hold their election in March. 
Now the cities hold them in November. 

*Mr. BARTLEY : They are not County 
Councils. 

*Eart COMPTON: I do not wish to 
quibble on the question. I am speaking 
of the county boroughs, which hold their 
elections in November. Iam well aware 
that in the country districts the elections 
are held in March. Then I wish to 
correct the hon. Member as to the date 
of the new register. I am clearly of the 
idea that it will come into apeaniee on 
the 24th October. 

*THe PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircuie, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The new 
‘register will come into operation on the 
1st January. 

Mr. Bartley 
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is deserving attention. I believe [ 
am called a progressive member of the 
London County Council, but when I 
stood I told the electors that I should 
have nothing to do with politics in the 
County Council, and it was upon that 
programme that both Liberals and Con 
servatives returned me. I regret ex- 
tremely to hear my hon. Friend the 
Member for Marylebone talking about 
there being “something behind” the 
change of decision which the County 
Council made. There was nothing 
political in the change of views, and 
was it not better that they should 
withdraw from a conclusion which was 
proved to be wrong? It was shown 
that by having the election in March the 
Finance Committee would only have 
from the third week in March to the first 
week in April to decide what the estimate 
should be. Personally, it seems to me 
that it is impossible that they can do the 
work in the time. I should even prefer 
January to March if it could be so 
arranged, despite the fears about Christ- 
mas festivities, though, at the same time, 
I think November would be much more 
convenient. I would point out, further, 
that the County Council is much more 
likely to know what is for its own con- 
venience than are Members of this 
House, who have very little acquaintance 
with the routine work of the London 
County Council. 

(5.24.) Mr. RITCHIE: Ia am sure the 
Committee will acquit me-of anything 
like political feeling in promoting this 
Bill, or in declining to accept the Amend- 
ment submitted on behalf of the London 
County Council. I have no ill-feeling 
against that body, and I have always 
done what I can to assist it in carrying out 
its work. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir J. Lubbock) urged this alteration of 
date from three points of view—first, 
the wish of the London County Council ; 
second, the financial question; and, 
third, the election as connected with the 
Parliamentary work of the County 
Council. 

*Sm J. LUBBOCK: They are not 
merely our Bills, but those affecting 
London generally. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Exactly ; that is what 
I understand. I do not think the 


‘Committee will. be surprised that .on 
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the first question I cannot accept the 
representations which have been made, 
and I must ask the Committee to 
disregard the last decision at which 
the County Council have arrived. 
The action which the London County 
Council has taken with regard to this 
matter is, I think, somewhat extra- 
ordinary. They first decided that 
January should be the month, and sub- 
sequently they decided in favour of 
March. It cannot be contended that 
this decision was arrived at without 
having all the objections against the 
month of March before them. Every 
single objection raised to-day was put 
before the Council, when they came to 
a decision in favour of March. I am 
not going to enter into the reasous which 
prompted the Council to so speedily re- 
scind the resolutions they had passed. 
I know nothing whatever of the secret 
meeting held by the so-called Pro- 
gressives with regard to this matter, 
although it has not been denied that such 
a meeting took place. 

*Eart COMPTON: I know nothing 
about it. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Perhaps the noble 
Lord was laid up with the influenza. 

*Eart COMPTON : ‘I know that such 
meetings take place, but I have not 
attended any. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK: I know nothing 
of any such meeting. Does the right 
hon. Gentleman state that such a meet- 
ing took place ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Oh, I know nothing 
about the meeting except what I have 
heard ; but I have noticed that it is not 
denied that such a meeting took place, 
although, of course, I accept the right 
hon. Gentleman’s statement that he 
knows nothing about it, and that there 
was no such meeting. 

*Srm J. LUBBOCK: I have only 
asserted that if there was such a meeting 
I know nothing of it. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Well, whether there 
was such a meeting or not, something or 
other occurred which altered a large 
majority for March into a large majority 
for November... Looking to the fact that 
that was the third date fixed upon, and 
also remembering that the noble Lord 
who spoke last is even now prepared to 
accept January, I do not think the last 
decision arrived at by the London County 


Council would justify. the Committee, in 
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assenting to the Amendment. This is 
not a matter on which, in any event, the 
decision of the London County Council 
ought to be conclusive. There are other 
Representatives of the London ratepayers 
besides members of the County Council. 
The question affects, no doubt, the 
financial administration of the London 
County Council, but it also affects the 
ratepayers, and we ought to be guided 
very largely by what is most convenient 
to the ratepayers. I have received a 
representation signed by an immense 
majority of the Members of Parliament 
representing London constituencies, in 
which they represent that March would 
be more convenient. I do not know 
why the noble Lord (Karl Compton) 
should smile. He repudiates any 
political bias. 

*Mr. CAUSTON: Is the representation 
signed by Liberals as well as Con- 
servatives ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Here, again, we see 
that hon. Gentlemen. opposite, who 
repudiate all political motives and 
denounce every one on this side of the 
House who says a word on the question, 
are continually introducing politics them- 
selves. It is quite immaterial from the 
point of view which hon. Gentlemen 
opposite profess to have adopted whether 
the representation was signed by Liberals 
or Tories. The fact remains that the 
large’ majority. of the Representatives of 
the ratepayers in this House are favour- 
able to March. The whole basis of the 
legislation proposed by the Bill is that 
the time given at present is not sufficient 
for an election to take place under the 
new register. The proposal in the 
Amendment is not to take the same date 
as that of the municipal elections, which 
is November 1, but to go to the very 
end of that month. Another point 
urged by my right hon. Friend the 
Chairman of the London County Council 
(Sir J. Lubbock) has reference to finance. 
I understood the right hon. Gentleman 
to say that the new rate has to be 
made in the first week of April. I do 
not find, that “is so. Last year the 
estimates were submitted and adopted on 
March-25, approved on April 7, and the 
rate was made on April 21. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK : What I said was 
that the vote was passed on the 7th; 
the rate was formally made on the 
2lst.;.and the Vestries, complain; of he 
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inconvenience resulting from the rate 
being made so late. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: My right hon. Friend 
stated that the rate was made in the 
first week of April. It cannot be 
made before April 1, because the 
financial year terminates on March 31. 
If the Committee accepts the proposal of 
the Government that the election shall 
be in March, the first meeting will be 
on March 16th, and there will be plenty 
of time to make the rate even before the 
time at which the present Council has 
been in the habit of making it. The 
right hon. Gentleman objects to the pre- 
paration of the estimates by one Council 
and their adoption by another. In truth 
the estimates are prepared mainly by 
the officials, of course in consultation 
with the heads of Committees, months 
before they are presented. I believe 


the preparation begins as early as | 


November. It is not necessary that the 
estimates should continue to bind the 
new Council elected in March. As 
the right hon. Gentleman knows, there 
are always two rates made in the year. 
In the Local Government Act express 
provision was made empowering, and, 
indeed, almost calling upon, County 
Councils to revise their estimates after 
the first six months. So that, supposing 
that during the first six months of the 
new Council they revised the estimates 
handed to them by their predecessors, 
and they found them in some respects 
excessive, they would be perfectly at 
liberty to review them for the second 
half-year. Who would be damnified or 
injured by the estimates being prepared 
by the outgoing Council? If they were 
insufficient they could be added to; if 
they were excessive they could be re- 
duced. There are no obvious inconve- 
niences or difficulties in this revision of 
the estimates by the new Council. Be- 
sides the expenditure out of rates, there 
is the expenditure out of borrowed 
money. We are told in a letter which I 
saw in the Zimes to-day from Sir 
Thomas Farrer that the estimate for this 
year is £4,371,000, of which £1,745,000 
is to be re-lent to other bodies, and 
£2,626,000 is required by the County 
Council itself. It is a very large sum, 
and very much in excess of the sum 
required last year, when the total was 
£2,808,000, and the sum to be re-lent 
£1,510,000. I do not think myself that 
Sir J. Lubbock 
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there would be any disadvantage in the 
electors having estimates of this kind 
before them at the election. The whole 
administration of the County Council is 
practically based upon finance, and it 
would not be a bad thing that the rate- 
payers should have before them a con- 
crete example of the financial policy of 
the County Council at the time of the 
election. It might be that at the time 
proposed for the election in March there 
would be no general exposition of the 
finance of the London County Councit 
before the electors, yet, as notice of 
the financial Bill would be given in 
February, the broad features of the 
financial policy of the Council would 
necessarily be known, and I do not 
think that would be a bad thing. 
Supposing the Money Hill is pre- 
pared by the old Council, and the new 
Council has to administer it, there is no 
disadvantage in that, because the Bill 
deals with the maximum sum which has 
to be raised, and the new Council may 
take advantage of the maximum given 
to them in the Bill, or they may not. 
If they desire to retrench there is 
nothing to prevent them. Then with 
regard to the promotion of private 
business. Notices of Private Bills have to 
be given in November, and if any have to 
be opposed the necessary steps must be 
taken whether the elections are held in 
November or in March ; whilst, as to the 
policy of the London Council in regard to 
opposition to Private Bills, it is not 
likely there will be any great difference 
of opinion between the old Council and 
the new. Apart from all other ques- 
tions, March is by far the most con- 
venient month for the election. The 
days are two hours longer then than in 
November, when fogs are proverbial and 
daylight is a great advantage to all con- 
cerned in an election. Again, nothing 
could be more unfortunate than that the 
School Board election and the County 
Council election should be held within 
a few days of each other, not only 
because it would be difficult to interest 
the electors in the two elections at the 
same time, but also because in the 
School Board election the veting is 
cumulative and in the County Council 
election it is not—a difference which 
may have the effect of losing a large 
number of votes. As to a_ revolu- 
tion being effected in the constitu- 
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tion of the County Council, it is 
probable that a large number of the 
present members will be returned again, 
and I do not think there will be any- 
thing like that break of continuity in the 
work of the Council which some seem to 
anticipate. For these reasons I ask the 
Committee to support the Government 
in adhering to the Bill. 

#(5.55.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I will not detain the Com- 
mittee for more than a minute or two, 
but I wish to point out that three years 
ago the right hon. Gentleman carried the 
Local Government Act, in which all 
these dates were fixed, and all the objec- 
tions now taken—meteorological, admin- 
istrative, or financial — were equally 
strong at that time. In 1888 the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed that the 
municipal year in London should com- 
mence on the same date as the municipal 
year in every other large town in 
England ; and no inconvenience has been 
experienced in other towns from any of 
the causes named. Why should the 
municipal life of London be suddenly 
dissevered from the municipal life of the 
rest of the country? It appears that a 
majority of London Members of Parlia- 
ment sitting on the other side of the 
House have suggested to the right hon. 
Gentleman that this alteration should 
be made. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: No; they did not 
suggest anything of the kind. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Then the 
alteration is proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman of his own initiative. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I did not say so. The 
alteration was suggested in the House 
by more than one Member on the Second 
Reading of the Bill for accelerating the 
registrations. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It does not 
appear that those Members are now 
present to support the suggestion they 
made. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that the London County Council have 
formed two or three conflicting opinions 
on the subject of the date of the election. 
Well, other bodies higher than the 
London County Council have held 
different opinions, and yet the right 
hon. Gentleman does not repudiate 
their right to represent this country. I 
must say I do not attach any great im- 
portance to the financial or administra- 
tive argument. 
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place once in three years, the Budget is 
brought in every year, and applications 
to Parliament are made every year, and 
if the London County -Council are 
actuated by these dark designs of a 
political character they will take care 
not to leave themselves open to 
attack from opponents on their financial 
proposals. But what I would rather 
rest the argument upon is this: that 
the municipal year of England com- 
ménces in November, and why should 
there be a difference as regards the 
London County Council? 
*Mr. RITCHIE: They proposed it. 
*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: If there are no 
better reasons put forward we may well 
ask what reasons there may be behind P 
It is a very singular thing that the hon. 
Members who have distinguished them- 
selves by an unswerving and constant 
opposition to everything that the London 
County Council have said or done are 
the gentlemen who are most anxious 
that this change should take place. Well, 
I am not anxious to prolong the existence 
of the County Council or any other in- 
stitution for six months longer than 
Parliament has proposed. The Council 
was put into office for three years, and I 
see no reason for prolonging their 
existence. If they have forfeited the 
confidence of their constituents, if they 
have adopted a policy objectionable to 
those they represent, the sooner they go 
to their constituents and know their fate 
the better. I offer a suggestion to hon. 
Members opposite in reference to muni- 
cipal elections—and that is, that I do not 
think they will find the cry about the 
increase of rates will be a very popular 
one. There are certain constituencies 
in which that cry will have force; but 
even under the cumulative system 
under which School Board elections 
are carried on, my experience is 
that elections turn upon the question 
of carrying on the municipal work in 
the best manner, and that the mere cry 
of saving the rates is not an effective 
one. Iam bound to say I do not think 
the right hon. Gentleman has made out 
@ case for changing the date he fixed in 
the Act™-three years ago and which 
Parliament with due deliberation sanc- 
tioned. 
(6.5.) Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): 1 most certainly agree that 
this is in no sense a political matter, and 
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it would be foolish to make it so. I 
repudiate entirely all the statements 
made about Mr. Schnadhorst and the 
change being opposed on political grounds, 
and.I do not see the advantage in any 
way of holding the elections in March. 
Whether the election is held in March 
or November, the London County Council 
will have to answer not for the policy 
adopted between the two dates, but 
for the policy pursued over three years. 
I cannot see that there is any ground 
for the expectation that the date will 
have any prejudicial or injurious effect 
on what is called the Progressive Party 
on the Council, and that is the view I 
have taken all along. Why we wish the 
date to be November rather than March 
has been sufficiently explained ; end I 
listened attentively to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement to see if I 
could find any crumb of reason for 
giving the preference to March, but 
I have found nothing to convince me. 
Only two reasons do I find advanced. 
As to the argument based upon the 
weather in this country, and especially 
in London, that, surely, is one that 
cannot carry much weight. This is a 
very small matter when you have the 
administrative convenience on the other 
side. Then, as to what has been said 
about the School Board elections, the 
whole of that argument went to show 
that it is intolerable to have the cumu- 
lative system of voting along with the 
system of Parliamentary and County 
Council elections. If the School Board 
elections were conducted in the same 
manner as the County Council elections, 
the whole of that argument would vanish. 
I should welcome the introduction of a 
Bill to change the system, but this 
proposal only adds to existing difficulties. 
But we simply oppose this change from 
November to March because of the 
financial and administrative reasons, and 
we wish the County Council of London 
to be recognised as a great municipal 
authority, on the same footing as the 
Municipalities of other great towns in 
the country. On these grounds I entirely 
support the proposal of my right hon. 
Friend ;behind me. I may recall to the 
President of the Local Government 
Board his own argument used some time 
ago, that registration was somewhat late, 
that it was difficult to get the registers 
out in time,.and, therefore, he felt at 
Mr. J. Stuart 
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that time it would be better to accelerate 
the register in some way. But the Bill 
fell through in consequence of the 
complicated difficulties met with. 

*Me. RITCHIE: It was not due to 
complications at all; the Bill was with- 
drawn in consequence of the determined 
opposition of a few hon. Members. 

Mr. J. STUART: Well, surely this is 
a much less effective way of settling the 
difficulty. I believe that some hon. 
Gentlemen opposite think they can gain 
some political advantage from the pro- 
posed change, and I am sorry to find 
this position taken up. We founded our 
objections on arguments in no sense 
political, and these arguments are put 
forward by men who have identified 
themselves, and not as politicans, with 
the work of the London County Council, 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir J. Lubbock) 
and Lord Lingen. The proposed change 
will land the Council in considerable ad- 
ministrative difficulty. It will not do 
to say March offers no difficulty. We 
have to oppose Bills in Parliament, and 
the policy of the Council in respect to 
those matters must be shaped before 
March. There is an important matter 
to be considered next year, the Metro- 
politan Water Supply. The policy of 
the Council in this matter will be 
dictated by the people of London. You 
cannot expect a moribund Council to 
act with any great authority in sucha 
case. Of course, this is a difficulty that 
may occur every three years. I sin- 
cerely regret that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board should have yielded to the 
political arguments advanced by hon. 
Gentlemen behind him, and allowed 
them to influence him against the 
administrative and financial reasons put 
forward in favour of the motion of the 
Chairman of the Council. 

(6.15.) Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, E.): The right hon. Gentleman 
seems to have forgotten the issue raised 
by London Liberal Members in relation 
to the. Registration Acceleration Bill. 
The position we took up had reference 
to the alteration of the date of the 
qualifying period. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I did not mean to 
refer to the London Liberal Members 
especially. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: The. right 
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argument seemed to think that be- 
cause we happen to have two elec- 
tions in London, the School Board elec- 
tion and the County Council election, 
the electors might get confused in the 
use of the two sets of voting papers. 
But let me recall the fact that in 1885 
we had within a few days aSchool Board 
election anda Parliamentary election, and 
I do not think the electorate found any 
grave difficulty about using the two sys- 
temsof voting,and this experience should 
dispel all doubts on this account. I am 
quite at one with the right hon. Gentle- 
man when he says that this matter con- 
cerns Members other than those who 
happen to be members of the Council. 
In opposing the change, I will not dwell 
upon the administrative difficulties, with 
which I am not familiar, but I urge 
now, as I urged when the Acceleration 
Bill was under discussion, we want the 
largest number of electors to vote on 
the new register. The election should 
take place as soon as possible after the 
register has been made, and I ob- 
ject to March being fixed on ac- 
count of the long interval after 
registration and the possible disquali- 
fication of a large number of voters. 
I believe there would be no difficulty in 
getting the necessary printing done if 
the work is given to the proper firms, 
and I shall certainly support the Amend- 
ment. 

*(6.19.) Str J. LUBBOCK: There 
are just two points upon which I would 
saya word. The hon. Member for Mary- 
lebone said there is nothing to prevent 
the County Councils making the rate at 
an earlier period, but there he is under 
& misapprehension. 

Mr. BOULNOIS: The estimates ? 

*Srr J. LUBBOCK: Yes, estimates 
can be prepared, of course, but the 
point is about the rate, and that can- 
not be made up until the close of the 
financial year. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that last year we did not make 
the rate until April 16th, but the 
rate was passed on the 7th, though it 
could not be formally made because the 

‘reasury sanction was not obtained. 
Even so the Vestries have represented 
the great inconvenience of this having re- 
ference to their own statutory objections, 
and have strongly urged that the rate 
should be made earlier in April. It is 
said-the new Council could hold their 
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first meeting on March 16th, but then 
they have to elect chairman and alder- 
men, aud to to form committees, which 
will take some days, and the result 
would he they would only have some 10 
days to consider the estimates. Of 
course, the clerks would be preparing 
these in the meantime, but they would 
have to be approved by the new Council, 
and 10 days do not allow time for proper 
consideration. Some hon. Members 
advocate March because they say that 
the present Council ought to present the 
Budget for next year; but whether the 
election is in November or March, this 
will be done by the new Council. 


(6.23.) The Committee divided : — 
Ayes 104; Noes 172. — (Div. List, No. 
326.) 


(6.33.) Mr. HENEAGE (Great 
Grimsby): I beg to move in line 6, 
after “councillors,” the insertion of 
the following words, “in each county 
shall be such day between the first and 
eighth day of March as the county 
councils may fix.” This is consequential 
to the decision just arrived at. It is 
admitted on all hands that the county 
councils should have seven days from 
which to select a day most convenient 
for the election. It would not be 
desirable for the Councils to stereotype 
the day. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
6, after “councillors,” insert “in each 
county shall be such day between the 
first and the eighth day of March as 
the county councils may fix.”—(J/r. 
Heneage.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


(6.53.) Mr. GURDON (Norfolk, 
Mid): Irise to move the substitution 
of January for March in the Amendment. 
In our Council there are no political 
parties, so that the questions which have 
been discussed on the last Amendment 
do not arise. We are unanimous in 
desiring that the month should be 
January rather than March, and I trust 
that the right hon. Gentleman . the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, whose ‘desire is to assist the 
County Councils, will not set his foot 
down and refuse to consider my appeal. 
In the. Eastern Counties March is about 
the most inconvenient’ month. of. the 
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year. Though it is said that the days 
are short, and the weather is cold and 
gloomy, January has the advantage that 
it is a slack month—the slackest month 
in the whole year. There are fewer 
operations going on in the agricultural 
world, and in that month the fewest 
number of meetings are held, I will 
not repeat the arguments of the. right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of London, but as to the 
arguments of hon. Members opposite 
that in November the elections would 
have to be fought on the old register, I 
would point out that they would not 
apply to my proposal. In January the 
elections would be fought on the new 
register ; and I would point out, further, 
in support of my Amendment, that the 
well-doing of County Councils depends 
upon the various committees of each 
Council being able to send in their 
reports to the Finance Committee in 
time for the preparation of the budget 
by the month of March. If the elections 
do not take place until March the finan- 
cial reports will have to be adopted en 
bloc, and will have to be submitted to a 
Finance Committee that has had no 
experience. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board at first desired to fix the mont of 
January for the elections, but he 
changed his mind in consequence of 
representations that were made to him. 
I trust he will revert to his first idea, 
and I, therefore, move my Amendment. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to leave out the word 
“March” and to insert the word 
“ January.”—(Mr. Gurdon.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘March’ stand part of the proposed 
Amendment.” 


(6.36.) Sir R. PAGET (Somerset, Wells): 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board will not accept the Amendment 
now recommended to the Committee. 
The arguments which were urged at 
some length in regard to the previous 
Amendment are, in my judgment, applic- 
able to the present case. There is 
nothing new to be said in suggesting 
that the date should be January rather 
than March. Whether we regard 
it from an administrative, or a finan- 
cial, or any other point of view, it 
Mr. Gurdon 
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is impossible to fix any date that will 
not have some inconvenience, but 
the general balance of opinions 
points to the date in the Bill as the most 
convenient. I am not sure whether the 
hon. Member opposite is a representative 
on the Central Association of County 
Councils, but as I have the honour to be 
a member of that Association, and to 
have realised what is the general opinion 
of almost the entirety of the County 
Councils of England, I am in a position 
to inform the Committee that the enor- 
mous majority of the representatives of 
the County Councils on that Association 
have come to the conclusion that the 
proper date is March, and I hope that 
the right hon. Gentleman will adhere to 
that date. I may say, further, that it is 
at the instance of that highly repre- 
sentative Association that March has 
been put in the Bill. It was put in to 
meet their wishes, not suddenly ex- 
pressed, but expressed after due delibera- 
tion and ‘debate and vote. Over 40 
County Councils have come to an 
unanimous resolution, and I regret that 
the hon. Member opposite has not 
been able to enroll himself amongst 
that large number who continued to 
impress on the President of the Local 
Government Board the enormous advan- 
tage of fixing March as the date—which 
date I hope he will adhere to. 

Mr. HENEAGE: I hope the hon. 
Member will not press the Amend- 
ment. He only speaks for the County 
of Norfolk. In every other county of 
England January is considered by far 
the most inconvenient month for the 
labourers. It is dark and cold, and very 
often there is a great deal of snow 
about. Besides that, in Lincolnshire 
the month of March will be convenient 
for other reasons. All the Michaelmas 
and Martinmas rent audits are being 
carried out in January, and that, there- 
fore, would be an inconvenient month 
to have these elections going on. It 
would be inconvenient for another 
reason. Looking at the business before 
us, Parliament may meet early next 
year, and it would be inconvenient to 
have these elections going on at the 
time Parliament meets. At that season 
of the year, too, there are a large 
number of meetings being held for 
charitable and other purposes, and for 
these and other reasons I think it would 
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be to the advantage of the general com- 
munity to have the elections in March. 
(6.39.) Mr. S. HOARE (Norwich): I 
am sorry the hon. Baronet opposite 
thinks it is a case of Norfolk against the 
rest of the country. However, I am 
quite sure the Committee will be willing 
to listen to what the people of Norfolk 
have to say, as there isa strong feeling 
in the County Council there, which has 
already been expressed by the Chairman 
(Mr. Gurdon). I think it is only right 
that we should state what is felt, with- 
out repeating the arguments used in 
the previous discussion, as to the incon- 
venience of the elections in March, just 
before the new Budget has to be pro- 
duced. But I would bring before the 
Committee ove point that has not 
hitherto been brought before it at all, 
and that is the inconvenience of having 
an election during the time that the 
House is sitting, and when probably 
every Member of the House is interested 
—or should be interested—in the for- 


‘ mation of his County Council. In many 


cases Members are candidates them- 
selves for the suffrages of the county 
voters, and it seems to me it would be 
highly inconvenient—unless the House 
were to adjourn for a week during the 
elections—for those of us who are in- 
terested in those elections to have to 
take part in them whilst Parliament is 
sitting. The hon. Baronet who has 
spoken is Chairman of his County 
Council, and there are many other 
Chairmen of County Councils in the 
House. I put it to those gentlemen 
who have tobe elected or re-elected 
Chairmen whether it would not be ex- 
cessively inconvenient for them to be 
elected whilst this House is sitting? 
Without arguing for or against January, 
Ido think that March would be so 
inconvenient that the Committee ought 
not to agree to it. 

*(6.41.) Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, 
E.): As I am one of the Members of 
the House who will suffer inconveni- 
ence from the election taking place in 
March, I wish to give my reasons for 
supporting the proposal that the elec. 
tions should take place in that month. 
It is true that holding the elections 
whilst Parliament is sitting will inflict a 
certain inconvenience on Members of 
the House, but waat we have princi- 


pally to consider is the convenience of - 
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the localities and of the electors of the 
County Councils. I can fully confirm 
everything that my hon. Friend and 
Colleague (Sir R. Paget) has said as to 
the opinion of the County Councils as a 
whole. At a largely attended meet- 
ing of the Executive of the County Coun- 
cils it was unanimously agreed that 
March was better than January, and the 
reason, I think, is obvious. The days 
are longer and the weather, as a rule, is 
much better. For myself I fail to see 
any countervailing argument that has 
very much weight. The financial argu- 
ment has been raised. Well, in our 
county the Finance Committee meets, 
as a rule, in the latter part of March in 
order to prepare the Estimates for the 
April meeting. If the proposal of the 
Bill is adopted the Finance Committee 
of the new County Council will be able 
to meet in the latter part of March and 
the Estimates ‘can be dealt with in due 
time. I do not think there will be such 
a great break in the continuity of the 
County Councils at the next election as 
some Members seem to think. As a rule 
the old members will be elected or, at 
any rate, many of the members will 
have had experience and will be able to 
prepare the Estimates. 1 hope the 
Government will stick to their pro- 
posal. 

*(6.44.) Sim J. LUBBOCK: I will not 
weary the Committee by repeating the 
arguments I used in the last Amend- 
ment, but I desire to say a word on 
behalf of the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee and the officials of the London 
County Council, and tosupport the hon. 
Member for Norfolk. If we cannot 
have November we should prefer Janu- 
ary to March, for the reasons | have 
stated. The hon. Member for Somerset 
says we have to consider the con- 
venience of the constituents and the 
electors. But there is something else to 
be considered besides that, and that 
is the business of the County Councils 
themselves. In the counties the organi- 
sation is simple and the finance is simple, 
but in London we stand on a different 
footing. We strongly support the 
Amendment. If we are to be considered 
a County Council we must have the ad- 
vantages of the position, and in that 
case Norfolk does not stand alone in 
urging this Amendment on the favour- 
able consideration of the Government. 
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*Mr. RITCHIE: The right hon. 
Gentleman frankly acknowledges that 
the same arguments cannot be advanced 
for this Amendment for the counties as 
he advanced for London. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK : I am not speaking 
for any place but London. I should not 
presume to speak for the counties. 

*(6.46.) Mr. RITCHIE: It is evident 
the financial question is much more 
important in London than in the coun- 
ties. I understand that, at any rate, so 
far as London is concerned, the question 
was considered and decided practically 
by us as between our date and the date 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman. 
Of course, if the hon. Member opposite 
succeeds in persuading the Committee 
to alter the date from March to January, 
the situation of London will change 
accordingly. But we consider that 
March ought to be adhered to in the Bill. 
Ido not wish to enlarge on the argu- 
ment ‘because a mere statement of the 
facts is enough. That has been made 
by the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Somersetshire, and I can bear out what 
he says, namely, that so far as we are 
able to gather the opinion of County 
Councils generally in the country, they 
are, with the exception of Norfolk, cer- 
tainly in favour of March. It is not, as 
the Chairman of the Norfolk County 
Council has said, a political question in 
the counties, whatever it may be in 
London. That is evident from the de- 
putation that came to me to urge that 
March should be the month. It was 
composed of the hon. Member for Somer- 
set, Mr. Andrew Johnson, Chair- 
man of the Essex County Council—at 
one time known as a staunch Liberal— 
and Lord Thring; and Mr. Hibbert was 
to have been present but was unable to 
attend. The mention of these names 
will show tkat the deputation was of a 
non-political character. What are we to 
do? We have the opinion of the Execu- 
tive of the County Councils Association, 
who say that they are unanimous on the 
question. We have had from almost 
every county in England—at any rate, 
from an enormous majority of them— 
representations in‘favour of March in 
addition to the representations I have 
spoken of. The sole county in England 
that has made any representation against 
March has been Norfolk. I am-sorry 
we are not able to please the County of 


{COMMONS} 
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Norfolk, but I hope if the Committee 
assents to the retention of March that 
experience will show that the County 
Council of Norfolk is wrong in the 
position it has taken up, and that all the 
rest of the counties are right. I have 
very little doubt that that will be the 
result. [I should very much deplore 
any inconvenience arising to any county, 
but we feel bound to adhere to what we 
believe to be the views of the immense 
majority of the counties. 


(6.50.) Mr. J. STUART: I trust 
the House will be perfectly clear that in 
supporting the progressive majority on 
this question, we, on this side of the 
House, are not actuated by those political 
motives which have been throwa in our 
teeth. I wish to make it perfectly clear 
to the House that I give the most absolute 
and categorical denial to the statements 
made with respect to the progressive 
members of the County Council being 
actuated by any political influence 
brought to bear by Mr. Schnadhorst or 
anyone else. 
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Question put, and agreed to. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendments agreed to:—Page 1, 
line 6, after ‘‘ councillors,” insert— 

“((2) The ordinary day of retirement of 
county councillors shall be the eighth day of 
March in every third year, and on that day the 
county councillors then in office shall retire 
together, and their places shall be filled by the 
newly-elected councillors, who shall come into 
office on that day.” 

Page 1, line 6, leave out “and,” and 
insert “(3)”; page 1, line 6, after 
“ March,” insert— 

“Or such other day within ten days after 
the ordinary day of retirement of county 
councillors as the council of any county 
may from time to time fix for that coanty.” 
— (Mr. Heneage.) 

*Mr. HOBHOUSE: I have put on the 
Paper an Amendment providing that 
each County Council shall have the power 
to fix, not only the day, but the hour 
of its meetings. This is most important 
because, owing to the long distance many 
members have to come, the hour at pre- 
sent fixed by Statute is sometimes very 
inconvenient. 


Amendment proposed, after the word 
“councillors” in the last Amendment, 
to insert the words “and at such hour.” 
—(Mr. Hobhouse.) 
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*Mr. RITCHIE: The words suggested 
by the hon. Member will not do as they 
are, but I agree that if we fix the hour 
of the first statutory meeting the County 
Council should have the power of fixing 
its own subsequent meetings, and I will 
take care the matter is put right. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Further Amendments agreed to. 


Question proposed, “That the Clause, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


(6.56.) Mr. DE LISLE (Leicester- 
shire, Mid): I beg to ask my right hon. 
Friend whether it is evident that the 
whole of the elections in each county 
shall take place on one day. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The elections for the 
whole county will take place on the same 
day, but the days may differ in different 
counties. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clauses 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, agreed to. 


Sir R. PAGET: I beg to move the 
following new clause which stands in the 
name of the hon. Member for Tewkes- 
bury (Sir John Dorington),"namely :— 

‘‘The declaration required under sections 

thirty-four and thirty-five of ‘The Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1882,’ to be made by a 
person elected to a corporate office may be made 
within ten days after notice of the election, or 
within such extended time, if any, as the county 
council may authorise, not exceeding three 
months from the date of the election.” 
The object of the clause is very simple, 
and refers to the extension of the time 
during which the declaration of persors 
elected to corporate offices may be made. 
It will easily be seen that cases may 
arise in which it would be very advis- 
able to have such an extension of time 
as is here proposed, and I would point 
out that there is a sufficient limitation 
contained in the words at the end of the 
clause, not exceeding three months from 
the date of the election. 


New Clause (Amendment. of 45 and 
46 Vic. c. 50, ss. 34, 35, and 51 and 52 
Vic. c. 41, s. 75, as to the declaration by 
® member of the council,)—(Sir R. 
Paget,)—brought up, and read the first 
and second time and added. 


Schedule amended, and agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered to-morrow, and to be printed. 
[Bill 404.} 
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STAMP DUTIES BILL.—(No. 304.) 
As amended considered. 


*(7.5.) Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) : 
I beg to move the new clause standing 
in my name, after Clause 23, insert the 
following clause :— 

‘*Any agreement or contract to which a 

Corporation is a party, and which would not be 
legally binding upon the Corporation unless 
under their common seal, shall be chargeable 
only with the same Stamp Duty as a like 
agreement or contract would be chargeable 
with if made between private persons and 
under hand only, and legally binding upon 
such persons.” 
I make this proposal on behalf of the 
Municipal Corporations throughout the 
country for the purpose of meeting a 
disability under which they at present 
labour, and which occasions a somewhat 
serious expenditure. If a Municipal 
Corporation enters into an agreement it 
has to do so under a 10s. stamp, because 
it is necessary that the seal of the 
Corporation should be affixed to Corpora- 
tion documents. It has been held under 
a decision of the High Court that all 
documents coming under corporate seals 
are liable to the 10s. Stamp Duty, 
although in the case of all ordinary 
agreements outside Corporations an 
agreement is only subject to a 6d. stamp- 
I know a case in which 600 agreements 
are being entered into by a single cor- 
porate body in relation to the water sup- 
ply, the subject matter of each of which 
does not exceed the value of 2s. 64., 
and yet a 10s. stamp will be required in 
each of these cases. This, of course, 
becomes an additional tax on the rate- 
payers, and in such cases is, of course, a 
matter of considerable moment. I would 
point out that the principle on which 
this clause is founded is practically 
admitted in the Schedule of the Bill, 
because in the case of agreements or 
contracts made in pursuance of the 
Highways Act, the Highway Boards 
are enabled to make agreements which 
are only subject to a 6d. stamp. As the 
Highway Board is a Corporate Body, it 
seems an anomalous state of things that 
Municipal Corporations alone should be 
charged the 10s. stamp. It is, I believe, 
said on the part of the Government that 
this proposal, if accepted, would involve 
an alteration of the Revenue; but I 
believe it is open to me to make a pro- 
posal of this character without any real 
infringement of this objection. 
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A Clause (Certain agreements under 
seal to be chargeable as if under hand,) 
—(Sir Albert Rollit,)—brought up, and 
read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


*(7.12.) Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL 
(Sir E.Ciarke, Plymouth): My hon.Friend 
has exactly foreseen the answer I am 
about to make to his proposal. When 
the matter was brought before the Grand 
Committee it was then stated that the 
proposal was one which woald interfere 
with the Revenue, and it was suggested 
and maintained by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that it would be in- 
tolerable to introduce into this Bill 
any alteration in the method of charge 
affecting the Stamp Duty. That is a 
matter which must be dealt with on a 
different occasion, and in a different way. 
As my hon. Friend says it is not a large 
matter, as far as the amount affected is 
concerned, but asa matter of principle, 
I hope he will be content with having 
raised the point, and will reserve it for 
consideration to another time. 


Stamp 


Question put, and negatived. 


(7.15.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 
The object of the Amendment I rise to 
move is, that the sum of £14 in the 
shape of Stamp Duty now paid by the 
Imperial Exchequer to the Irish 
Benchers shall in future be paid to the 
Solicitors of Ireland belonging to the 
Incorporated Law Society. In 1791, an 
arrangement was made by which this 
money should be paid to the Benchers 
who then had control over the Solicitors, 
as a fund in connection with the educa- 
tion of their apprentices, and I am not 
disposed to say that the arrange- 
ment was unreasonable at that time. 
But a quarter of a century ago the 
Solicitors of Ireland became ap In- 
corporated Body, and ceased to have 
relations with the Benchers in regard 
to the education of their apprentices. 
Nevertheless this fund has ever since re- 
mained in the hands of the Benchers, who, 
as I have said, formerly discharged the 
duties now undertaken by the solicitors. 
It is obvious that this inequitable and 
grotesque arrangement ought to be 
gga to an end as speedily as pos- 
sible. 
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raised an ingenious plea when the Society 
of Solicitors was incorporated and this 
point was brought forward. The 
Benchers said this money was given to 
them in 1791 and in respect of the edu- 
cation of apprentices, but in view of the 
rent of the Four Courts in Dublin. 
There is no doubt that by Royal Charter 
the site of the Four Courts was conveyed 
to the Benchers, but the Charter given 
to the Benchers reserved all the rights 
of the Crown, and as the Four Courts 
were held on their present site from 
the time of Elizabeth, the Benchers can 
have no right whatever to any claim for 
rent in respect of the site on which they 
stand. Iam informed by the Secretary of 
the Law Society of Ireland that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has promised to 
make an inquiry into the matter. It is, 
I think, open to comment that now this 
Bill is before the House, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is not in his place. 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is away on 
other public duties. 

Mr. SEXTON: That would be an ex- 
cellent reason for postponing this Bill, 
but it is hardly a good reason for the 
absence of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer when the Bill is before this House. 
At any rate, he promised to consider 
this matter before the Report stage of 
the Bill, and I trust the Government 
will, under those circumstances, accept 
my Amendment. I hope my hon. Friend 
will assist me in pressing on the Govern- 
ment for a fulfilment of their pledge 
that the inquiry promised shall be held 
before this Bill is passed. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 11, line 16, to leave out from the 
word ‘treasurer,’ to end of Clause, and 
insert the words “Incorporated Law Society 
of Ireland, and shall be applied as the council 
of that society shall from to time direct.’’— 
(Mr. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*(7.22.) Sir A. ROLLIT: As I was one 
of the two or three Members who intro- 
duced this matter to theGrand Committee 
I will say a few words upon it. So far as 
the circumstances are brought to my 
knowledge, they point to the conclusion 
to which the hon. Member has referred, 
namely, that these funds are not at pre- 
sent devoted to their proper purpose, 
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and that those who discharge the duties 
referred to ought to receive the recom- 
pense. Although it is said that some 
agreement exists which would displace 
that conclusion, I have not yet seen it. 
Therefore, in the general merits of the 
question, I agree with the hon. Member 
opposite; but I must differ with him 
as to what passed before the Committee. 
I think he is under a misapprehension. 
What I understood was that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer promised an 
inquiry into the whole matter, but I 
hardly understood it was to be an inquiry 
before the Report stage of the Bill, in- 
deed, such an inquiry could hardly have 
been undertaken so soon. I trust, 
however, that such an inquiry will be 
made, and will take place without un- 
due delay. Moreover, I think it will 
establish the conclusion to which the 
hon. Member has arrived. If he in- 
sists on pressing the matter to a Divi- 
sion, I feel so strongly on the prin- 
ciple asserted by his Amendment that I 
may feel it my duty to vote with him ; but 
I think that the best way of arriving at 
a definite conclusion is to assume that, 
not only will an inquiry be instituted, 
but that it will have the result he sug- 
gested. 

*(7.27.) Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL 
rok IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin 
University): Without going into the 
merits of the question between the In- 
corporated Law Society and the Benchers, 
I submit two reasons why the House 
should not, on the passing of this Bill, 
come to any conclusion on the subject 
of the Amendment. The first is that it 
is a Consolidation Bill, and a proposal 
to divert a considerable sum of money 
from one important body to another is 
not a proper subject to be dealt with in 
such a Bill. The second reason is that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
promised an inquiry into the matter, 
and from the nature of the case the 
inquiry could not be completed in time 
for the Report stage of the Bill. 
Although I do not ask the House to go 
into the merits of the question, I must sa: 

a few words in reply to what has fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
There would be much in the case he has 
put forward if these fees had been 
granted for services rendered by the 
VOL. CCCLY. ‘[ramp szrtxs.] 
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Benchers in the matter of educating 
solicitors’ apprentices. But I must 
point out that these stamp fees were 
really received by King’s Inn in lien 
of rent for the site of the Courts, and 
the arrangement was made as long 
ago as the last century during the con- 
struction of the buildings. This was 
stated in the Report of the Benchers 
in 1859, before the Act of 1866 referred 
to. It is urged that it was not chal- 
lenged in any way at the time, nor 
for many years after. The payment 
commenced in 1791, years before the 
west wing of the building, now called 
the Four Courts, was completed, but 
the building took several years, and it 
was evidently pending its completion 
that the arrangement was entered into. 
There is no doubt that the site of the 
Four Courts was the property of the 
King’sInns. This is abundantly proved 
by charters, Acts of Parliament, and 
other evidence, going back for several 
centuries. I have no right to speak on 
behalf of the Benchers, but I have no 
doubt that they court the fullest inquiry 
into the origin of the arrangement 
under which they receive from the 
Crown the payments in question. 


(7.35.) Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I 
think it is a pity that the right hon- 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury, 


who must be fully informed on the 
point, did not tell the Attorney General 
for Ireland what was to be the nature of 
the inquiry promised by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. I do not pretend to 
form an opinion as to what may be the 
result of an inquiry, which is admitted 
to be much needed. It may be there is 
something to be said for the contention 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman that 
these fees are paid by solicitors’ appren- 
tices in Ireland as rent, but surely if it is 
necessary that rent should be paid, it 
might be raised in some other manner. 
It might be paid, for instance, in the 
same way as compensation was paid for 
the land acquired for the Royal Courts 
of Justice in London. These Courts 
were put up at the Imperial expense, 
towards-which the Irish taxpayer con- 
tributed, and why should not the Royal 
Courts in Dublin be placed on a like 
footing ? But looking at the documents 
which have been placed before us, I think 
U 
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there is very slight ground for the theory 
that this was a rent. Hence the necessity 
for an independent inquiry, as a plain 
answer has not been given to my hon. 
Friend’s question. I hope he will press 
his Amendment to a Division. Surely the 
Government can tell us what sort of 
inquiry it is intended to institute, who 
will conduct it, if it will be public, and 
if all the persons concerned will have an 
opportunity of being heard. 

(7.40.) Mx. JACKSON: The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer promised to look 
personally into the matter, and also ex- 
pressed a desire that an inquiry should 
be held, so that he might be assisted in 
arriving at a conclusion on the merits. 
Hon. Members probably know that there 
has been a correspondence going on on 
this matter for some time. The Treasury 
desire to take up a perfectly impartial 
position. I am not quite sure what kind 
of inquiry it is possible to institute. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has no 
power to compel either side to appear 
before him against their will. 

Mr. SEXTON : He can tell them that 
if they do not come he will stop this 
source of revenue. 

Mr. JACKSON: That would be arather 
strong course to take, and I am not 
quite sure he has power to do it. He 
would like to see an inquiry held by 
some gentlemen agreed upon by the 
Benchers of King’s Inn on the one hand, 
and the Incorporated Law Society on the 
other. After such inquiry he will be 
prepared to introduce legislation, if such 
is necessary, in order to settle the matter 
upon equitable terms. 


Mr. SEXTON: Will the inquiry be 
held promptly ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Yes. 

Mr. SEXTON: And conducted by 
persons unconnected with either of the 
parties ? 

Mr. JACKSON: As far as my right 
hon. Friend can secure them. 

Mr. SEXTON: On that understand- 
ing I withdraw my Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Other Amendments made. 


(7.44.) Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, 
St. Rollox): I rise to move an Amend- 
ment in the Schedule, the object being to 

Mr. Knox 
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omit words providing that theStamp Duty 
shall be 1d. on a lease of ‘any dwelling. 
house, for any dwelling-house or part of 
a dwelling-house at a rent not exceeding 
the rate of £10 perannum. I have no 
doubt I shall be met by the objection 
on the part of the Solicitor General 
that this being a Consolidation Bill 
no change in the lawis intended, but I 
will point out that, as the law now 
stands, it is only in Scotland that leases 
for one year, where the rent is under 
£10, can be stamped with a penny stamp. 
But by this Bill an alteration of the law 
is proposed, because it is sought to ex- 
tend that provision to England and Ire- 
land. Of course, I do not take exception 
to that. By all means iet the law be 
uniform, although I believe I could show 
good reasons why this provision should 
apply only to Scotland, as there the 
leases are usually verbal, while in other 
parts of the United Kingdom they are in 
writing. I contend that by making this 
alteration in the existing law you open 
the door for my Amendment. In the case 
of Scotland it is felt that the law by which 
the same Stamp Duty is charged fora 
lease for one year as for one of 35 years is 
a very great hardship. In Scotland the 
practice is to have one year verbal leases, 


whereas in England the leases usually — 


run for 7, 14, or 21 years, and as the 
Stamp Duty is the same for one year as 
for 35 years, the result is that the people 
of Scotland have to pay it 7, 14, or2l 
years as often as the people of England 
haveto. In Scotland this is felt to be a 
very great grievance. As the practice 
of having verbal leases is often found to 
be inconvenient, it is proposed that the 
leases should be in writing. and that the 
Stamp Duty should be a penny, no matter 
whether the rent is under or above £5. 
It may be said that there should be a 
difference made between a £10 anda 
£100 rental, but there is a clear answer 
to that, inasmuch as a penny receipt can 
be given for any amount. I believe that 
as a matter of fact in Glasgow hardly a 
single lease for a year has the Stamp 
Duty paid upon it; but if the clause is 
insisted upon as it stands, tenants will 
be put to the inconvenience of having 
a mere verbal agreement instead of an 
agreement reduced to writing, and there- 
fore the Exchequer will not reap any 
benefit at all by this Stamp Duty. It 
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is unfair to raise revenue in a form which 
enables 99 people out of ‘100 to evade 
contributing to it ; taxation should be on 


_ a fair and equitable basis, so that every- 


one should contribute a fair share. The 
Revenue would gain, and not lose, by 
the adoption of this Amendment. This 
matter was placed before the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer recently by a deputa- 
tion from Scotland, and the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed impressed by their 

ments. He promised to consider 
the possibility of making the chan, 
asked for, and I do urge that this is the 
only convenient opportunity likely to 
arise this Session. I may add that this 
matter affects the general public even 
more than landlords. 


Amendment proposed, in page 63, line 
31, to leave out from the word “at,” to 
the word “annum,” in line 32, both 
inclusive.—(Mr. Caldwell.) 


Question proposed, “‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


(7.50.) Sir E. CLARKE: I can only 
make the answer which was given by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer when 
the same reasons were advanced by the 
hon. Member in Committee. The hon. 
Member suggests that the proposed 
change would lead to an increase in the 
Revenue of the country, but that is not 
the view of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. But whether there will be an 
increase or a diminution, this is a matter 
which belongs toa Budget Bill, and not 
to a Consolidation Bill. Surely the 
burden of taxation upon a particular 
class is not an admissible topic to enter 
upon when the House is considering the 
consolidation of the laws relating to 
Stamp Duties. 

Sr G. TREVELYAN (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): The Solicitor General has not 
replied to my hon. Friend’s arguments 
as to the alteration which the Govern- 
ment is proposing to make in the law in 
the interests of England and Ireland. 
Of course we do not object to the ex- 
tension of the privilege of a penny 
Stamp Duty. 

Mr. JACKSON: It is done for the sake 
of uniformity. 

Sr G. TREVELYAN: But still it 
will affect the Revenue. I think good 
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grounds have been made out for adopt- 
ing this Amendment. There is a great 
consensus of Scotch opinion in its favour, 
and we believe that while it will increase 
the revenue, it will. put contracts in 
Ireland on a more satisfactory footing. 


(7.53.) Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, 
College): I may state in fairness to my 
hon. Friend it is the tenants rather than 
the property owners who will gain by 
this change. In the case of verbal 
leases it is necessary to have a witness, 
and that witness is usually someone in 
the employ of the landlord or his factor, 
therefore any dispute usually: results un- 
favourably to the tenant. I think my 
hon. Friend has done good service in 
bringing this matter forward. His 
proposal would ensure complete uni- 
formity throughout the United Kingdom, 
and I dosubmit that this is an opportune 
moment for making the change. In the 
past the Chancellors of the Exchequer 
have been obstinately blind to their own 
interests in this matter. I trust that 
my hon. Friend in order to emphasise 
his protest will press the Motion toa 
Division. 

(7.55.) Mr. J. PARKER SMITH 
(Lanark, Partick): The Amendment ex- 
presses the general sense of incon- 
venience felt under the present system. 
It is obvious that a verbal ‘instead of a 
written agreement faust lead to enor- 
mous inconvenience. I would suggest 
that there should be a penny duty on 
leases under £25. If no concession is 
made, I hope my hon. Friend will go to 
a Division. eas 

(7.56.) The House divided:— Ayes 
74; Noes 40.—(Div. List, No. 327.) 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


STAMP DUTIES MANAGEMENT BILL. 
(No. 305.) 


As amended, considered; read the 
third time, and passed, 


WESTERN HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS 
(SCOTLAND) WORKS BILL.—(No. 396.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Considered in Committee. 
A (In the Committee.) 
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Clause 1. 


(8.6.) Dr. McDONALD (Ross and 
Cromarty): I beg to move the insertion 
of the words “the county council of 
Ross and Cromarty and the district 
Council of Lews” after the word 
“Scotland,” in line 10. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer gave us a promise the 
other night that none of this money 
would be spent except with the consent 
of the County Council of Ross and 
Cromarty and the District Council of 
Lews. I think it would be quite as well 
if, instead of having a mere understand- 
ing to this effect, we inserted distinct 
words in the Bill. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
10, after “Scotland,” to insert “the 
county council of Ross and Cromarty 
and the district council of Lews.”— 
(Dr. McDonald.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tat LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. B. 
Rosertson, Bute): 1 hope the hon. 
Gentleman will not press the Amend- 
ment. The Government entirely adhere 
to what the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has said, namely, that no roads in the 
island will be proceeded with under the 
present scheme, except with the approba- 
tion and concurrence of the County 
Council. It will be obvious to the hon. 
Gentleman that the Central Governing 
Authorities which have the duty of dis- 
pensing this money, and are responsible 
for it, stand in a different statutory posi- 
tion from the County Council. The hon. 
Member will be. satisfied, I hope, with 
the assurance that the County Council 
will be taken along with the Govern- 
ment in what is being done, and I am 
happy to know that matters are even 
now harmoniously proceeding in the 
communications with the Local Autho- 
rities. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I hope 
my hon. Friend will not think it 
necessary to press this Amendment. At 
the same time, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer got this special Vote on the 
express condition that the County Coun- 
cil or District Council was to determine 
as to the expenditure of the money. I 
held then, as I hold now, that to expend 
£15,000 on the Carloway road would be 
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a misuse of the money; and probably 
the Secretary for Scotlind is already 
aware of that from the representations 
of his engineers. 


Dr. McDONALD: In face of the 
assurance of the Lord Advocate I beg to 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 2. 


(8.10.) Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, 
St. Rollox): I beg to move to add to 
Sub-section 3 of the clause the words 

‘The county council may als», before re- 
solving to proceed as aforesaid, determine the 
boundaries of the special harbour or local 
works district, and such district shall be liable 
t = taxation under sub-section (25) 
ereof.’ 


My Amendment is intended to facilitate 
the object of the Bill. The Government 
evidently intend that there shall be 
small harbours, piers, and boat slips made 
for the convenience of the crofters 
in the localities, and what I pro- 
pose is that these various little com- 
munities shall be formed into special 
districts with the object of getting a 
local contribution towards the work. 
For that purpose it is necessary to form 
them into a special district, following 
the principle of the Public Health Act, 
which sets up special drainage and water 
districts. We cannot expect the people 
of Ross-shire in the mainland, far away 
from the sea, to be heavily taxed for the 
purpose of a harbour away on the west 
coast. The Amendment, therefore, is to 
form a special harbour or works district 
whereby the parties, both landlord and 
tenant, who are to get the benefit of the 
works shall contribute towards them in 
the only way in which we can get con- 
tributions from a locality. 


(8.15.) Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire 
Crewe): Will the hon. Gentleman 
allow me to move an Amendment in 
the previous line? [Mr. CaLpwett : 
Certainly.] I am anxious that Nairn 
should be included amongst the counties 
that are to get the benefit of the Bill. 
I have a very considerable acquaintance 
with the County and Borough of Nairn. 
The people of Nairn are essentially of the 
sameclassas those to whom the Bill applies. 
They are engaged in the same fishing, 
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‘and require the same harbour accom- 


modation ; and as they have already got 
a harbour, which, however, does not 
meet the necessities of the case, I 
trust the Lord Advocate will see his way 
to accept the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
13, after “ Cromarty,” to insert ‘ Nairn.” 
—(Mr. W. M‘Laren.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘Nairn’ be there inserted.” 


(8.18.) Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: 
One result of there being no notice of 
this Amendment is that the hon. Mem- 


ber for the county (Mr. Seymour Keay), 
who is chiefly interested, and whose 
assiduity is unquestionable, is not pre- 
sent, and I therefore rather conjecture 
that the County of Nairn does not sub- 
stantially desire the benefit suggested 
by the hon. Gentleman, who, with great 
deference, is quite an outsider. The 
proposal, however, is subject to very 
great objection. If there is to be a 
competition of this kind raised, every 
Scottish Member will at once come 
forward with a claim on behalf of his 
own constituency. The matter must be 
regarded strictly within the four corners 
of the Vote, and the proper time for 
raising any question as to the scope and 
application of the grant was when the 
Vote was taken. 


Mr. M‘LAREN:. I may be per- 
mitted to say that I am not altogether 
an outsider, for on a former occasion I 
was a candidate for the burghs of which 
Nairn forms one. On that occasion I 
pledged myself, at the earnest request 
of the people of Nairn, to do anything I 
could to forward their interests. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 14, after “ gift,” insert 
“the county council may also, before resulving 
to proceed as aforesaid, determine the boun- 
daries of the special harbour or local works 
district, and such district shall be liable to 
special taxation under sub-section (25) hereof.’’ 
—(Mr. Caldwell.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


(8.24.) Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: 
The proposal of the hon. Member (Mr- 
Caldwell) is open to very serious objec- 
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tion. The proposal of the Government 
is that the body which is to have the 
responsibility is. the County Council ; 
and, accordingly, the natural area of 
rating is to square with the area for 
which the administrative body is elected, 
namely, the county. The effect of the 
hon. Gentleman’s proposal will be that 
members of the County Council, drawn 
from other portions of the county, will 
have no compunction at all in the 
matter of administration if they can put 
the cost upon one district which they 
do not represent. Several hon. Mem- 
bers must be aware of the exceedingly 
heavy rates which exist in some parts 
of the Highlands. The County Council 
has this year been representing that the 
burden on the ratepayers in the Island 
of Lews is excessive and intolerable. 
Therefore, I cannot say that I think we 
would be justified in proceeding to pile 
on heavy rates of this kind, and I trust 
the Committee will not agree to the 
Amendment, which is really un- 
necessary. 


(8.27.) Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND 
(Sutherland): With regard to this 
Amendment, I feel we have not had time 
to ascertain the feeling of the County 
Councils themselves. The Amendment 
is one which is particularly fitted to 
be remitted to the County Councils for 
consideration. At the same time, 1 quite 
agree with the Lord Advocate that there 
are difficulties in the way. It would be a 
grievous burden, indeed, for ‘poor localities 
to have a special rate imposed upon them 
for harbours. I do not feel competent 
to express an opinion on the matter one 
way or another ; but, at the same time, [ 
certainly appreciate the difficulties sug- 
gested by the Lord Advocate, especially 
having in view the peculiar circum- 
stances of some of the districts. 


Dr. McDONALD: There are very 
considerable difficulties in dealing with 
this subject. The Island of Lews re- 
quires a great many harbours; but as most 
of the members of the County Council 
belong to the mainland, the difficulty is 
to get that body to proceed in the matter. 
From that point of view, I can see a 
difficuity in assenting to the proposal of 
my hon. Friend. The Island of Lews 
may be. sacrificed by the mainlanders, 
because they would have to bear the 
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brunt of the taxation, getting nothing of 
the benefit. That is an important point, 
and I should like to know how that can 
be avoided. 


(8.30.) Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I 
have a similar Amendment, to permit a 
special assessment in a parish as well as 
in the county, but my proposition is only 
ald. rate for the whole parish. The 
Amendment of the hon. Member goes 
beyond that; he would permit a 6d. rate 
in addition to the ld. rate for the 
county. This certainly contemplates 
a large rate, but I do not see why 
it should not be inserted in a per- 
missive form, for there is a great deal 
to be said in favour of special areas of 
taxation. The only question is, whether 
you should have a smaller area than the 
parish, and whether there would not be 
bookkeeping difficulties in the working of 
the scheme. It would tend very much 
to remove difficulties if the County 
Council could come to terms with a 
parish, or those who desire the outlay, 
by which those particularly interested 
should take upon themselves voluntarily 
an extra rate. Under such circum- 
stances, I think you would have more 
works carried out by the County Coun- 
cil, and I think perhaps a 3d. rate 
would be sufficient. I do not think 
very much harm could be done, for it 
would only apply within a special radius, 
and_ to one or two parishes, for, of course,a 
harbour might benefit adjoining parishes. 

‘The decision should be arrived at by a 
decisive majority of the ratepayers—say 
three-fourths or two-thirds — and, of 
course, the machinery for this would 
have to be provided. It could not do 
much harm, and it might enable the 
County Council to carry out schemes for 
the benefit of a particular parish, which 
otherwise they would be unwilling to 
undertake. I am in favour of some 
proposal of this kind. 


(8.33.) Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: 
The proposal of the hon. Member is that 
a 6d. rate should fall upon one district 
after the whole of the county has 
been assessed at 1d. the 6d. rate 
not being exacted by the County 
Council. I think the logical mind 
of my hon. Friend has overlooked 
the objection there is to this. A heavy 
burden ‘might be imposed upon the 

Dr. McDonald 
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Island of Lews, from which the mainland 
would be exempt ; and the island would 
have but a fractional share in the ad- 
ministration, to the extent only of its 
representation on the Council. There 
is, I think, the gravest possible objection 
to the scheme, on the ground that it 
would make one set of people adminis- 
trators while other people were to find 
the money. I do not think that it 
is necessary, plus the rate which the Bill 
proposes, to hold out the prospect of a 
6d. rate; not only is it unnecessary, but 
the idea would have an injurious effect 
by frightening people as to future taxa- 
tion. The prospect of a 6d. rate would, 
I think, have a tendency to rather 
retard than advance an improvement. 


(8.35.) Mr. CALDWELL: There is 
nothing novel about the proposal to im- 
pose an exceptional rate on a particular 
district ; it is precisely what we have in 
the Public Health Act. I am anxious 
that this amount of money should be 
availed of to the fullest extent, and that 
works should not be hindered, because 
they will confer a benefit only on a 
limited area, the county, as a whole, not 
being interested. Ofcourse, the 6d. rate 
may seem a large addition to the already 
heavy local burdens; but the effect of 
making harbours will be enormously to 
add to the industry and well-being of 
the people, and the consequence will 
be that there will be less poor rate to 
pay. That is the meaning and intention 
of the proposal. But, of course, I do 
not wish to interpose any obstacle in the 
way of carrying out the scheme of the 
Government. I suggest this as a means 
whereby I think works would be under- 
taken and carried out through the in- 
creased interest in a locality. I have no 
wish to press the proposal. (8.38.) 


(9.12.) Dr. CLARK: I would ask 
the hon. Member to withdraw the 
Amendment in order that the matter 
may be considered before Report, and 
because the hon. Member for Nairn, 
and another hon. Member who is in- 
terested, are not here. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Sutherland has only one island; I 
have only one, and my hon. Friend 
sitting near me (Dr. McDonald) has 
only one. The islands will be seriously 
affected by this; and as there is no 
machinery for ascertaining the opinions 
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of the people, who should be largely in 
fayour of it before they are taxed, I 
think it would be better for the Amend- 
ment to be withdrawn at present so that 
the subject can be raised again on Re- 
port. 

Dr. McDONALD: I agree with my 
hon. Friend in thinking that the Amend 
ment should be withdrawn for the pre. 
sent. It is true, as the hon. Member 
beside me has stated, that I represent 
only one island, but that island is a large 
one, containing 7,000 people, and it is 
important that they should not be sat on 
by the mainland. And yet that will 
happen in the case of all the islands 
unless something is done in the direction 
of this Amendment. I think, however, 
that we should take the matter up on 
Report in a much more drastic manner 
than we do now, and provide means to 
prevent the islands from suffering in- 
justice. 

(9.15.) Mr. CALDWELL: There is 
a provision in the Bill whereby a rate 
may be levied on those using the har- 


bour. That may be right, but what we 
want to insist on is that these harbours 
will be of immense service to the main- 
land within a certain area. The landed 
proprietors will derive benefit from the 
works being in their neighbourhood, 
and yet there is no power to compel 
them to subscribe. The object of the 
Amendment is to impose a certain taxa- 
tion on those who certainly will reap 
enormous benefit from the works. 
Taxation should be imposed not only on 
the landlords, but on the tenants. I 
recognise that we should require 
a large amount of machinery for the 
creation of the necessary Local Au- 
thority to carry out the Act with- 
in the district to be benefited. That 
machinery can only be provided by a 
succession of clauses to be introduced on 
Report. With the object of giving an 
opportunity for those clauses to be pre- 
pared I withdraw the present Amend- 
ment. The Government will understand 
that I do not wish to place any obstacle 
in the way of the carrying out of the 
Bill, but that my desire is to make the 
measure more efficient. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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(9.18.) Dr. CLARK: I beg to pro- 
pose an Amendment to permit the 
County Council, if they think proper, to 
use the special grant made under the 
Local Government Act, 1889. Under 
that Act £10,000 was given to the coun- 
ties, a limit being attached to the use of it. 
This Amendment will enable them to 
make a special subscription towards 
harbours, piers, or boat slips from that 
money. There will also be*°a Supple- 
mentary Estimate giving to Scotland 
an equivalent to the assisted education 
grant in England. This will probabl 
be only for one year, and the great bul 
of the work will be carried on for only 
one year. This Amendment will permit 
the County Council to use the sum 
during the year for the development of 
the piers and harbours. It is only a 
permissive clause. I do not know what 
the supplementary grant will be, but I 
understand there is to be one given to 
Scotland, and I therefore wish to give 
them permissive power to spend it in 
this way. 


Amendment proposed, . 


In page 2, line 14, after “ gift,” to insert 
“The county council may also use their por- 
tion of the ten thousand pounds granted to 
them by the first sub-section of the twenty- 
second section of ‘The Local Government 
(Scotland) Act, 1889,’ and any sum that may 
be granted to them by the Supplementary 
Estimate making a grant to county council in 
Scotland equivalent to the assisted education 
England grant as a subscription towards the 
construction of any small harbour, pier, or 
boat slip.””—({Dr. Clark.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


(9.20.) Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : 
As regards the Supplementary Estimate, 
I do not think it would be wise to adopt 
anysuch proposal. The Government have 
indicated to the House the proposals 
they are prepared to make on the subject, 
and it would be departing from the very 
general and entirely uncontroversial 
proposal which has been made—as to the 
application of the sum to be given to 
Scotland—if we were to accept an 
application to any specific purpose, such 
as the hon. Member suggests. I there- 
fore hope that the House will not 
encourage the suggestion. As to the 
sum of £10,000 granted to the Highland 
counties under the Act of 1889, I have 
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something quite different to say. 
cannot help thinking that that is a 
ve idea. I believe the hon. 
Member for St. Rollox has made a 
suggestion of a more general kind 
in a new clause he proposes to move. 
In the Amendment under considera- 
tion the hon. Member proposes to 
authorise any County Council, if 
so advised, to take its share of the 
£10,000 and give it as a subscription to 
a proposed new harbour. The Member 
for St. Rollox in the new clause pro- 
poses that in place of that the share of 
the county shall be available for the 
purposes of the Act. I do not suppose 
the hon. Member for Caithness attaches 
any special importance to a county 
taking the initiative, and paying down 
as a subscription its share, and probably 
the hon. Member is in general sympathy 
with the Member for St. Rollox. The 
best plan of harmonising these views, 
and giving effect to the hon. Member’s 
own idea, would be to invest a power 
in the County Council at the end of 
Sub-section 26 to make available their 
share of this money for the making up of 
any deficit which might arise upon the 
construction of harbours, of which the 
County Council were the administrators. 
I would therefore propose to insert, at 
the end of Sub-section 26, the follow- 
ing :— 

*‘ Provided also that for the purpose of meet- 
ing any such deficiency the county council 
may apply any moneys falling to them under 
the provisions of section 22, sub-section 1, of 
‘ The Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1889,’ 
as if such purpose were one of the purposes to 
which such money may be applied under the 
provisions aforesaid.” 


In general, therefore, I accept this 
Amendment, but I should propose that 
the words I have quoted should be in- 
serted at the end of the sub-section. 


(9.24.) Dr. CLARK: I do not think 
that would serve the object I have in 
view. What I desire is that if the 
County Councils want to get the Govern- 
ment to spend money for harbour con- 
struction they shall back it up by them- 
selves, giving a proportion of the special 
grant which is given only to those 
counties. I want the County Council 
to have this money, and to be able to 
give a subscription or a grant towards 
any scheme which they think ought 

Mr. J. P. B. Robertson 
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I | to be carried out. They have now the 


power of using this £10,000 for any 
purpose they think proper in reducing 
taxation. They also have the power of 
using the residue of the grant either for 
the purpose of reducing taxation or for 
technical education. I desire that they 
should be able to use the sum given by 
this Bill either for promoting the esta- 
blishments of piers and harbours or for 
reducing taxation. The 26th clause 
only affects works that have been con- 
structed out of money granted by 
Parliament, which money has not been 
sufficient to defray the whole cost of 


construction. I want to go beyond 
cases of that kind. 
(9.27.) Mr. CALDWELL: The 


£10,000 was granted to the Highlands in 
connection with exceptional works, and 
if this Bill had been before Parliament at 
the time there is no doubt that the sum 
would have been specially appropriated 
to the objects mentioned init. As it is, 
the £10,000 might be held not to apply 
to the purposes of the present Bill. Itis 
true that if the money is applied to other 
purposes there will be less taxation, but 
there is this difficulty: that Sub-section 
26 applies to any case of deficiency in 
construction. I intend to move to leave 
out the sub-section altogether; and, 
therefore, I can hardly.consent to a pro- 
viso being added to a proviso which I 
think had better be left out altogether. 
The object of my Amendment is to give 
to the County Council the power to apply 
the £10,000 to the purposes of this Bill 
in the same way as money is applied by 
the Local Government Act to the pur- 
poses of that Act. 


(9.30.) Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: 
I should be inclined to accept the hon. 
Member’s proposal with this modifica- 
tion, that in lieu of the words “ purposes 
of this Act,” the words shall read “ pur- 
poses of Sub-sections 25 and 26 of this 
Act.” Iagree with him that what we 
aim at is to strengthen the resources of 
the counties referred to outof this fund for 
the purposes of harbours, and I ask how 
can we do that better than by placing at 
their disposal for the purposes of the Act 
the moneys in question? You willgive 
them good heart to enter on these works 
by the additional resources placed at 
their disposal, 
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De. CLARK: Are we to take it that 
the right hon. Gentleman means for the 
cost of harbours as well as for the con- 
struction of harbours for the purposes 
of the Act ? 


Mr. CALDWELL: The hon. Member 
surely does not suppose that Sub-sec- 
tions 25 and 26 will have that effect. 


Dr. CLARK: I will wait and see 
what else may be proposed, and, in the 
meantime, will ask leave to withdraw my 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


(9.35.) Dr. McDONALD: I now beg 
to move as an Amendment, in line 17, 
after “from,” to insert “the district 
committee, or.” This will require that 
the County Council shall concur with 
the District Committee, and I would 
point out, as showing the necessity of 
this, that in these islands there is no one 
to take the lead in such matters, 
and where they have to send to 
Glasgow for an engineer to prepare plans 
and estimates the expense is very con- 
siderable. If the District Committee are 
consulted about these matters they canact 
for the whole of the Islands, and can take 
the lead in these matters with the money 
at their disposal, inasmuch as they have 
the taxation of the district at their 
back. If, however, it rests with the 
persons locally interested to incur the 
preliminary expenses, the Act will fre- 
quently be inoperative, because those in 
the locality will not undertake the cost. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
17, after the word “ from,” to insert the 
words “the District Committee or.”— 
(Dr. McDonald.) 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: Although 
this is only a small matter, I hope the 
Committee will stand by the Bill as it is. 
I ask, is it too much to say that the 
persons locally interested shall be at the 
initial cost of the plans? The pro- 
posal of the Amendment is that, as those 
locally interested are unable to bear the 
expense, it shall fallon us; but the first 
condition of applying for Parliamentary 
money is that, where there is a desire on 
the part of those living in a particular 
locality to have certain works done for 
their benefit, they should at least go to 
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the expense of proving that those works 
are really essential. 


(9.40.) Mr. CALDWELL: But if in 
some of these localities the persons 
locally interested are to be at the pre- 
liminary cost, how are you to get them 
toact? If you form them into a dis- 
trict you will then have a body able to 
do what is necessary. If you formed 
the localities into districts the districts 
would be taxed for the preparation of the 
plans. How, under the proposal of the 
Bill, are you to get at the persons locally 
interested? Who are they? How is it 
possible for the County Council to levy 
a tax upon them? If you propose to 
tax the people locally interested you 
must form them into districts and create 
some kind of autonomy whereby you 
can assess them. 


Mr. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.): I 
concur in the objection of the Lord 
Advocate to entertain a proposal of this 
kind unless there are some means of 
getting the initial cost from the people 
locally interested. At the same time, I 
think the right hon. Geetleman will 
admit that as the Bill stands it is hardly 
fair, because if you make those locally 
interested the responsible parties and 
entrust them with the duty of preparing 
plans, and the County Council, which is 
to be consulted, are to recover the money 
from those locally interested, that does 
not seem to be a businesslike proposal. 
Therefore, I think the alternative is to 
leave the expense with the County 
Council, or to put it, as the hon. Member 
for St. Rollox proposes, on the District 
Committee. 


(9.45.) Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : 
The whole question is this: By this Bill 
we say that an application in respect of 
these works is to be forwarded to the 
County Council, but the people forward- 
ing these applications are not to spend 
the county rates in obtaining plans and 
specifications for works that may prove 
to be abortive. 


Dr. CLARK: I am inclined to sup- 
port the Government in this matter as 
the result of my experience of the 
Crofters’ Act in regard to the provision 
of boats. I would point out that under 
Sub-section 3 the County Council have, 
first, to see what local support is to be 
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given, and if the people of the locality 
are not prepared to subscribe the 
cost of the plans the works can 
hardly be worth having. The amount 
is very small, and there are always local 
engineers employed at the different 
harbours from whom plans and specifi- 
cations may be had at a very slight 
charge. I think the districts imme- 
diately concerned ought to subscribe. 
They may get subscriptions from the 
landlords. In one of the islands there 
were two landlords who were willing to 
subscribe £50 each for preliminary 
expenses, because they knew they would 
benefit from the increased value of their 
land caused by the new harbour works 
as much as the crofters. 


(9.50.) Dr. McDONALD: I did not 
suggest that it was for want of public 
spirit that the people locally interested 
would not pay the preliminary expenses, 
but because they could not afford it. My 
hon. Friend on my right says, “If a 
locality will not pay it ought not to be 
helped.” But there are many who are 
so poor that they cannot spend the 
money. Are they not to be helped? I 
say it is not right to compel a few 
persons to go to this expense, and refuse 
to back them up if the works they ask 
for are not made. In a great many of 
the islands this Act will prove useless 
for want of means to pay the pre- 
liminary expenses. 

Amendment negatived. 

Another Amendment made. 


Mr. CALDWELL: I now move to 
leave out Sub-section (26). As the Bill 
now stands there is no limit to the 
amount of taxation imposed. This is an 
important matter, because in the case of 
harbours it is almost impossible to tell 
what the cost will be. It is provided 
that the locality getting the benefit 
of the works shall be liable to special 
contributions respecting them; and I 
think it most unfair that the ad- 
jacent landed proprietors, whose pro- 
perty will be immensely improved 
by these works, are not to be called 
upon to contribute any more than 
landed proprietors living 25 or 50 miles 
away. The whole county assessment 
should be liable for any deficiency in the 
construction of the works. 

Dr. Clark 


{COMMONS} 
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Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
34, to leave out Sub-section (26)_—( Mr. 
Caldwell.) 


Question proposed, ‘ That Sub-section 
26) stand part of the Clause.” 
pa 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I do not 
think the hon, Member will seriously 
press this proposal. The case is simply | 
this: The County Council approach the 
Government with a plan for a harbour 
and undertake to do the work. They 
therefore derive all the benefits arising 
from the administration of those works, 
but the hon. Member proposes that 
nevertheless they are not to be liable for 
any deficiency in the cost of construction. 
I say that that is a plan which has no 
bottom in it, and which merely gives a 
sham system of administering harbours 
to the body which has undertaken their 
construction. For Parliament to sanction 
a proposal of this kind would, in my 
opinion, be utterly absurd, 


(9.55.) Dr. CLARK : We have had one 
or two serious examples of what may 
happen in regard to the construction of 
these works. In the case of the Wick 
Harbour the Treasury came to the 
assistance of the Corporation because 
they had compelled them to adopt a 
plan by which a great many thousands 
of pounds were literally thrown into 
the sea, and in the case of any of these 
harbours there is always the possibility 
that the works may be destroyed by a 
sudden storm. I think, therefore, that 
if the Government give the County 
Council power to construct such works 
they ought to bear a portior: of the ex- 
pense, because the Government have 
considered the. plans and estimates as 
well as the County Council, and their 
approval ought to be accompanied by 


‘the consequent responsibility. 


Mr. CRAWFORD: I think it would be 
very prejudicial to the interests of the 
public if the County Council were not to 
be responsible for the completion of the 
works ‘within certain limits, but within 
those limits they ought not to shirk the 
responsibility of providing the necessary 
funds. 

Mr. CALDWELL: If the County 
Council are to be entirely responsible, 
the result will be that they will refuse 
to sanction any harbour works at all, 
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because it has been shown to be im- 

ible to estimate the cost of construc- 
tion before these works are commenced. 
I regard this sub-section as a practical 
estoppel to this transaction, and that is 
why I proposed my Amendment that the 
locality reaping the benefit of a harbour 
should bear the loss up toacertain point. 


Dr. CLARK: Might I suggest a 
compromise? In Sub-section 25 there 
is a limit of 1d. in the £1 for mainte- 
nance, but this sub-section contains no 
limitation at all. Would it not be 
possible to insert a limitation, say of 6d. 
or ls. in the £1? 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause agreed to, 


Clause 3 and 4 agreed to. 


Clause 5. 
Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND: I beg 


to move, in line 15, to leave out “two” 
and insert “five.” My object is to 
make the Bill applicable to a class 
of cases at present entirely excluded 
from it. Why it should be soI am en- 
tirely at a loss to understand. The House 
has already voted for harbour purposes 
£40,000, and the whole sum wanted for 
piers and harbours is only £43,000. It 
has already been pointed out that a great 
deal of money will be absorbed in pre- 
liminary expenses, and that there are 
many things which cannot be done with- 
out going through a very costly and 
dilatory process. As I understand it, 
there is no justification whatever for the 
introduction of this Bill, except in the 
matter of this grant for harbours, and it 
was upon that grant alone that I advo- 
cated the bringing in of the Bill. I wish 
to substitute £5,000 for £2,000 in order 
that the provision may cover cases in my 
own constituency. I should like to know 
what defence the Lord Advocate has to 
give for his proposal as it stands. No 
doubt there is a dispensing power on the 
part of the Chief Secretary for Scotland, 
and if I get a promise that it will be 
used and applied to cases in my own 
constituency I shall be satisfied. I heg 
to move the substitution of £5,000 for 
£2,000, 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
15, to leave out the word “two,” and 
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insert the word “ five.”—(Mr. Angus 
Sutherland.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘two’ stand part of the Clause.” 


(10.2.) Mr. J. P.B. ROBERTSON : 
I hope, in.the first place, the Committee 
will understand this provision by nomeans 
limits the grant of money to the smaller 
harbours under £2,000. It merely 
applies alimitation to thesmaller harbours 
by the short and somewhat arbitrary 
plan of fixing the details in which these 
harbours are to be carried out. As re- 
gards the larger harbours, it would be 
considered somewhat harsh of the Go- 
vernment to prescribe to the Local 
Authorities what are to be the precise 
conditions under which the harbours are 
to be administered. It is not merely a 
question of cheapening the cost, but it is 
also a question of stereotyping and 
making definite and somewhat rigid the 
conditions which are so to be applied. 
Some Harbour Authorities have already 
got Provisional Orders, and they merely 
require adjustment for the increased 
money. 


Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND: That 
must be only in the case of harbours 
begun years ago. 

Mz. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : Precisely. 
Iam speaking only of some harbours, of 
which Ness is one. The hon. Gentle- 
man has shown a natural anxiety about 
the grants of money already made, but 
he may be quite certain that the Secre- 
tary for Scotland—to say nothing by way 
of prejudging anything that may be sub- 
mitted to him—will consider the fact 
of the money having been voted as one 
of the considerations to be borne in 
mind. I cannot, however, give a 
promise as to the particular cases men- 
tioned. It is obvious that it is the 
interest of the House and of the Govern- 
ment to give fair play to what is an 
experimental proceeding with regard to 
Provisional Orders, and the experiment 
must be cautiously administered, not the 
least in the interests of the localities 
themselves. Never before has Parlia- 
ment agreed toa proposal for the whole- 
sale granting of Provisional Orders. 


(10.6.) Dr. CLARK: Surely the Lord 
Advocate does not contend that the 





| people should be at the cost of obtaining 
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Provisional Orders in the larger cases. 
If so, then nothing can be done until 
next Session, and there is fo necessity 
to vote the money. I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will consider that the 
cases of the harbours in Sutherlandshire 
and Skye which have been mentioned are 
exceptional, and that they will be dealt 
with accordingly. With regard to the 
limit of £2,000 I agree that that is rather 
low, and I think it might well be ex- 
tended to £3,000. £2,000 is a very 
small sum for constructing a harbour; it 
might suffice to make a boat-station or 
to throw out a little breakwater, but 
£3,000 is the least with which a decent 
fishing harbour can be secured. If the 
Government agree to substitute £3,000 
for £2,000 they will improve the Bill, 
and it should be remembered that it 
will still be impossible to do anything 
without the sanction first of the County 
Council and then of the Secretary for 
Scotland. I hope that in this case the 
Lord Advocate will fight our battle 
against the Treasury. 


Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND: I 
have no desire to unduly press the right 
hon. Gentleman on this point, but I do 
regret the Lord Advocate is not in a 
position to give me a more definite 
answer in regard to the harbours I have 
mentioned. I therefore feel myself 
compelled to divide the Committee on 
the Amendment. 


(10.10.) Dr. CAMERON: Why will 
not the right hon. Gentleman meet us 
half way and, to use a sporting phrase, 
“ split the difference ”? 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
I think the Government should respond 
to the appeal made by my hon. Friend. 
I am not acquainted practically with the 
work of harbour construction, but it 
seems hardly possible to construct even 
the smallest harbour for a sum of £2,000. 
If money is to be given for the construc- 
tion of these harbours such a figure 
should be mentioned in the Bill as will 
make the provisions operative. 


Coronen NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
quite agree it is impossible to make a 
harbour for £2,000. As Chairman of 
the Piers and Harbours (Ireland) Com- 
mission Iam sure of that. Some years 
ago, when labour was cheaper, it might 

Dr. Clark 
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have been possible to do it for £2,500, 
but even that is not now possible. I 
think the Government ought to fix a 
sum of £3,000 or £4,000. 


Mr. D. CRAWFORD: The Lord 
Advocate said it was not desirable 
to issue these Provisional Orders on too 
lavish a scale, and that it was better the 
Bill should be limited to comparatively 
small undertakings. But may I remind 
him that the requisites of Provisional 
Orders will already have been fulfilled 
in these cases, because a Government 
inquiry has been held as to the utility 
and expediency of these undertakings, 
and full publicity given to the matter. 
Seeing how very little can be done for 
£2,000, I think it would be wise to raise 
the figure. 


(10.15.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 94 ; Noes 52.—(Div. List, No. 328.) 


(10.24.) Original Question again pro- 
posed. 


Dr. CLARK: Cannot we have some 
kind of compromise ? I move to insert 
the figure of £2,500. 


Tne CHAIRMAN : Order, order ! 


Dr. CLARK: I think, Sir, it would 
be in order for me to move the insertion 
of “five hundred,” as the figure 2 still 
stands in the clause. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, 
line 15, after ‘two thousand,” to 
insert “five hundred.”—(Dr. Clark.) 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
sum of £2,000 was arrived at after 
very careful consideration by the several 
Departments concerned, and we cannot 
alter it. . 


Amendment negatived. 


Clause agreed to. 


New Clause— 


(Amendment of 52 & 53 Vic. c. 60, s. 22.) 

“ Sub-section (1) of section 22 of ‘‘The Local - 
Government (Scotland) Act, 1889,’ is hereby 
amended to the effect of authorising county 
councils in receipt of the annual grant of ten 
thousand pounds to apply the proportion affeer- 
ing to them respectively or any portion thereof 
to the purposes of this Act, or in relief of local 
taxation for the purposes of this Act ia 
such county,’’—(Mr. Caldweli,) 


—brought up, and read the first and 
second time. 
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Amendment proposed, in line 5, after 
the words “purposes of,” to insert the 
words “section 2, sub-sections 25 and 
26 of.” —(The Lord Advocate.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Dr. CLARK: What is the meaning 
of this Amendment? If it is to limit 
the powers of the County Council, I 
should prefer the clause as it stands. 
As it now stands the money will be 
used for any purpose under the Act. 
I do not see why it should be limited as 
the right hon. Gentleman proposes. 


(10.28.) Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : 
My object is to limit the clause. I have 
no doubt that if the clause in its present 
form is allowed to stand no Court will 
allow money to be spent except under 
under Sub-sections 25 and 26, which are 
the sub-sections which deal with the 
executive powers of the County Council 
in spending money. I therefore prefer 
the gloss which I have ventured to put 
on the generality of the clause. 


Dr. CLARK: I am not at all satisfied 
with this explanation, and shall press my 
objection to a Division. What I want 


is that when Parliament votes a special 
sum for a special district the County 
Council shall not have ipower to say 
how the money shall be spent. All I 
ask is that the £10,000 which is granted 
to the counties affected by this Bill to 
meet these exceptional circumstances 
shall not go into the pockets of the land- 
lords and large tenants by being applied 
to a reduction of the rates, but shall be 
used for the benefit of the crofters. I 
fear that at least two-thirds of it will go 
into the pockets of the landlords and 
sportsmen and big farmers, who have 
done so much to produce the misery 
we are now trying to remedy. 
This money is really wanted for the 
purpose of developing the resources of 
the county, and not for the purpose 
of reducing the rates of landlords and 
big tenants. You are not giving us a 
penny for the crofters, and on that 
ground I intend to go to a Division. 

Dr. McDONALD: I certainly agree 
with my hon. Friend, and if he divides 
the Committee I shall go into the Lobby 
with him. 


{Jury 6, 1891} 
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(10.33.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 109 ; Noes 53.—(Div. List, No. 329.) 


Clauses, as amended, added. 
Bill reported. 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : We will 
put down the consideration for Thurs- 
day. 

(10.40.) Dr. CLARK: I _ hope 
the Report stage will be deferred 
toa later date. Several Scotch Mem- 
bers who are much interested in 
the Bill, and who have some iniportant 
questions to put in reference to it, are 
absent, and may not be able to return to 
the House by Thursday. 


Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND: I join 
in the request of the hon. Member for 
Caithness. It is necessary that we 
should have an opportunity of corre- 
sponding with the County Councils on the 
matter. 


Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: It is 
most desirable that the work should be 
set about at once. That is the reason 
for the introduction of the Bill, and the 
districts interested are very anxious that 
no time should be lost. I should have 
thought hon. Members opposite would 
have been aware of this, and would have 
met the proposal in the same spirit. The 
Government, therefore, will certainly 
retain the appointment for Thursday, 
and if circumstances then meke it 
necessary to postpone the Bill, the re- 
sponsibility must rest with hon. 
Members. 


Bill, as amended, to be considered 
upon Thursday. 


METALLIFEROUS MINES (ISLE OF 
MAN) BILL.—(No. 400.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
(10.42.) Motion made, and Question 


proposed, “That the Bill be now read 
a second time.” 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness): Does not 
this Bill deat with a matter which can 
be dealt with by the House of Keys? 


*Tus UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
rok THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Stuart Worrtzy, Sheffield, Hallam) : 
The Bill does not belong to that category, 
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being a Bill to amend an Act of the 
Imperial Parliament. It is introduced 
in this House at the expressed wish of 
the Authorities of the Isle of Man. 


Question put, and agreed to. © 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for to-morrow. 


POST OFFICE ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 366.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Considered in Committee 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 

(10.43,) Amendment proposed, in 
page 1, line 7, to leave out “ before the 
first .day of January next.”—(Mr. 
Raikes.) 

Question, “That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I rise for the purpose of asking the 
right hon. Gentleman to repeat publicly 
the assurance which he has given some 
of those interested in this clause 
privately as to the exact intention of the 
clause. I had put down an Amendment 
stipulating that certain marks on news- 
papers should not be held as rendering 
the newspapers liable to surcharge. The 
right hon. Gentleman gave excellent 
reasons for leaving the matter to be 
settled by regulation by the Post Office 
Authorities. But at some future date 
the officials may not know the exact 
meaning of the clause, and therefore it 
is well the right hon. Gentleman should 
make some public statement to which 
we may refer if any dispute arises. 


*Sm E. BIRKBECK (Norfolk, E.): 
I wish to put a question to my right 
hon. Friend the Postmaster General, 
which is one of great importance to 
Friendly Societies. I want to know 
whether there is a clause in the Bill 
which deals with a grievance under 
which the Friendly Societies of this 
country have laboured for a number of 
years, and to which over and over 8 
they have drawn tke attention of the 
Postmaster General. I would ask whe- 
ther there is a clause in the Bill which 
will allow circulars issued by lodges of 

Mr. Stuart Wortley 


{COMMONS} 
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Friendly Societies to go through the post 
at a halfpenny instead of a penny rate ? 
The question is one that has been 
brought to the notice of my right hon. 
Friend several times by the “Friendly 
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Societies Conference,” — representing 
2,229,000 members and £16,000,000 
capital. 

*Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 


(Mr. Rarxss, Cambridge University) : 
The hon. Baronet the Member for 
Norfolk has quite rightly represented 
the intention of the Government in 
dealing with the circulars of friendly 
societies. Constant complaints have 
been made that owing to the existing 
regulations with regard to circulars the 
members are continually surcharged in 
consequence of some entry in writing 
upon a document which is otherwise 
printed. I hope and believe that as 
soon as the Treasury Warrant under this 
Act is promulgated these societies will 
see that their wishes have been met and 
that the grievance has been remedied. 
What I understand the hon. Member 
for Glasgow to desire to do is not 
merely to allow a newspaper to pass 
which has got on the cover “See mark 
inside,” but to extend that privilege to 
other indicative marks, such as ‘See 
page 5,” or sometimes, as advertisers 
prefer, a hand pointing to page 3 or 4, 
as the case may be. It is to enable the 
Department to frame the regulations in 
@ more comprehensive way that the 
clause is drawn in the particular shape 
in which it appears in the Bill, and 
our one desire in so doing is to 
afford much greater latitude than 
could be done by any specific exemp- 
tion in dealing with these indica- 
tive marks on newspapers, which are 
largely used both by advertisers and 
also by companies when they send out 
to their shareholders copies of a news- 
paper containing a report of their 
general meetings. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, 


Clause 2. 

*(10.52.) Mr. RAIKES: I beg to 
move the Amendment standing in my 
name, which is intended to meet the 
requirements of newspapers, and at the 
same time to give due protection to the 
Revenue. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 22, after “ but,’’ to leave out 
to end of sub-section, and insert “ all sheets of 
a supplement shall be put together at some one 

of the co 9 newspaper, whether 
gummed or stitched up with the newpaper or 
not.” —(Mr. Raikes.) 

Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Dr. CAMERON : I have to move an 
Amendment, with the object of making 
it perfectly plain that the Bill carries 
out the intentions expressed by the 
Postmaster General on the Second Read- 
ing respecting supplements to illustrated 


papers. 
Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 25, to leave out from 
“ There,” to “‘ Supplement,” in line 27, and in- 
sert ‘‘ There shall further be repealed so much of 
the said section six as requires the supplement to 
a newspaper to have the date of publication of 
the newpaper printed on the top of every page, 
or of every sheet or side on which any en- 
graving, print, or lithograph appears.’”’—(Dr. 
Cameron.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


*(10.55.) Mr. RAIKES: I think this 
Amendment is better drafted than the 
sub-section as it stands in the Bill. I 
should say, however, that the intention 
of the Government has bzen to relieve 
from the necessity of affixing a date only 
those supplements which consist of en- 
gravings, lithographs, or illustrations, 
and not to relieve every supplement 
from the necessity of affixing a date. 
We have felt it desirable to insist on 
that point, because otherwise the door 
might be left open for stereotyped adver- 
tisements being published as a supple- 
ment to a newspaper without any date, 
and I think the requirement of the date 
should still be enforced as regards any 
supplement of that description. I will 
accept the Amendment, subject to the 
insertion, if necessary, of verbal Amend- 
ments on Report. 

Dr. CAMERON: I shall be very 
ready to accept that proposal, but I do 
not think any Amendment will be 
necessary. 


Question put, and negatived. 


{Jory 6, 1891} 
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Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment agreed to, 2, line 1, 
leave out Sub-section 4.—(Mr. Raikes.) | 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I wish 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he will take power at later 
stages to modify the definition of a 
newspaper contained in Section 6? 
Objection is taken to the limitation of 
a newspaper to a document containing 
a particular kind of news. It has been 
shown that many very good publica- 
tions are not allowed to pass as news- 
papers simply because they do not 
contain political or police news, whereas 
papers of a much more unhealthy 
tendency, which give all the police court 
cases, are allowed so to pass, I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether it is not 
possible to meet the application which 
has been made as to the relaxation of 
the definition ? 


*(11.0.) Mr. RAIKES: The hon. 
Member has quite correctly stated that 
I have had the views of a representative 
deputation in regard to a great many 
magazines and other publications which 
in some degree partake of the character 
of a newspaper. I listened with great 
attention to what was said by members 
of that deputation, and have given 
careful consideration to suggestions made 
then and since. I quite admit that the 
question of the further definition of a 
newspaper is one that might very well 
occupy the attention of the Government, 
and is not unlikely to occupy the atten- 
tion of Parliament in the future, but, 
having regard to the importance of 
passing this Bill, it is inexpedient to 
embark upon so large a question at the 
present time. I am therefore obliged 
to resist the introduction of any definition 
of what constitutes a newspaper. It is 
on that account that the hon. Member 
for Canterbury has withdrawn an 
Amendment which stood in his name 
going in this direction. Without promis- 
ing to introduce a Bill on the subject, 
I will undertake that it shall not be lost 
sight of, and I shall be ready to consider 
any suggestions offered. 


*Me. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I think the right hon. 
Gentleman takes a reasonable view. I 
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quite appreciate the difficulty of dealing 
with the subject, but to illustrate its 
urgency I would mention that the 
postage of Good Words, weighing 6 oz., 
is 1}d., whilst in America the postage 
of Harper’s Magazine is a farthing, 
the weight being 14 oz., and the price 
Is. So that a magazine in America 
is transmitted by post for an additional 
2 per cent. on the cost, but in this 
country at an additional 25 per cent. 
I do not make any suggestion with a 
view of injuring the Postal Revenue, 
because I believe the greater facilities 
that are offered for circulation, the larger 
the revenue that will be brought in. 
It is a question that requires considerable 
care, and this it must receive. Subject 
to that I endorse what the right hon. 
Gentleman has said. 


(11.5.) Dr. CAMERON: While the 
definition requires amendment, I quite 
agree that it is a matter not to be dealt 
with hurriedly. I agree that at this 
period of the Session it would be hazard- 
ous to attempt a new definition of a 


newspaper, and that the work had 
better be postponed to another Session. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 3 omitted. 


Clause 4. 


*Mr. RAIKES: Here I propose to 
leave out the reference to the maxi- 
mum weight of newspapers, for I 
think it is part of the question to be 
considered in connection with the defini- 
tion of a newspaper. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
14, to leave out sub-section “ (a).”— 
(Mr. Raikes.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the Clause. 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


*Mr. LENG (Dundee): I am under 
the impression that the phrase “ postal 
packet” includes newspapers. Will the 
facilities for re-addressing be extended 
to newspapers ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: That is a point re- 
quiring some further consideration. If 
the hon. Gentleman will repeat his 
question on the Report stage I shall be 

Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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in a position to give him a more definite 
answer than now I can. 


Mr. PICTON: The Treasury are here 
given the power of making regulations 
as to the re-addressing of “postal 
packets,” which, as I understand, 
include newspapers. Has the right 
hon. Gentleman considered the point in 
relation to newspapers sent to our 
soldiers and sailors abroad? Is it not 
possible to let these have their news- 
papers at a cheaper rate? Letters they 
receive at a cheaper rate, but they have 
to pay more for receiving newspapers 
than letters. Of course, soldiers and 
sailors when they go abroad are anxious 
to know the news of the countryside, 
and what is going on around their old 
home, but the cost of postage prevents 
them from having their newspapers as 
they otherwise would. Itisasmall point, 
though important to the men in the 
Services. Will the right hon. Gentleman 
consider whether power should be taken 
to deal with this matter? He told me 
that the Post Office had no power to 
reduce the rate, but is it not desirable 
that our soldiers and sailors should have 
newspapers as well as letters at a cheaper 
rate ? 


*Mr. RAIKES: This clause has 
reference only to the question of re- 
direction ; it has no reference to the 
particular point raised by the hon. 
Member. 1 think it would be better 
that we should keep all these questions 
relating to newspapers together. I do 
not think it would be germane to the 
Bill as it now stands to introduce a par- 
ticular reference to the postage of news- 
papers to soldiers and sailors, but I will 
keep it in mind. 

*Sir J. SWINBURNE (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield): The right hon. Gentleman 
will perhaps also consider whether in 
the re-addressing of,newspapers to sailors 
from port to port there should be a 
reduction of postage. 

(11.10.) Mr. MORTON  (Peter- 
borough): In this Clause 4 it is provided 
that power should be given to the 
Treasury to alter the present rate im- 
posed upon re-directed letters, but I 
rather gathered that postal packets were 
to be sent free when re-directed. Is that 
so, or is a lower rate to be imposed ? 
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*Mr. RAIKES: The intention is to 
abrogate the charge on re-directed postal 
packets. 


Mr. MORTON : Altogether ? 
*Mr. RAIKES: Yes. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Clauses 5, 6, and 7, agreed to. 


Clause 8. : 
*Mr. RAIKES: I have a_ small 
Amendment to propose, which does not 
appear on the Paper, in line 14, to 


“add after “or” the words “with the 


consent of the Local Government Board,” 
that is to say, that when any land is 
appropriated by a Municipal Authority 
for the purposes of a post office, the 
assent of the Local Government Board 
to the appropriation shall first be 
required. It has been thought desirable, 
in the interest of the ratepayers, to 
introduce these words as a sort of check 
upon too effusive liberality on the part 
of an Urban Sanitary Authority. There- 
fore, I move to insert the words. I 
may say that, as the law stands, such 
bodies are not able to make grants of 
money without the sanction of the Lecal 
Government Board, and we think that a 
grant of land should be on the same 
footing as a grant of money. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, 
line 14, after “or,” to insert, “ with the 
consent of the Local Government Board.” 
—(Mr. Raikes.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Dr. CAMERON : These words would 
not apply to Scotland, I presume? 
It is not proposed that the Local 


Government Board should give its con- 
sent there. It would be an exten- 
sion of jurisdiction that is not desirable. 
We have in Scotland no Local Govern- 
ment Board in the sense in which that 
Board exercises control in England. We 
have in some sort an equivalent in the 
Board of Supervision, but 1 think it 
would be desirable to exempt Scotland 
from such a provision as this, leaving 
the Municipal Authorities to deal with 
these matters with the assent of the 
Secretary of State for Scotland. 
VOL. CCCLYV.  [rurrp sertzs.] 
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Mr. RAIKES: It is a point to con- 
sider, and perhaps the hon. Member will 
raise the question again on the Report 
stage. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I greatly object to con- 
tinually bringing in the authority 
of the Local Government Board. 
I have great for the Board 
and for its President, but I do not 
think the Board knows more about local 
affairs than the Local Authority. These 
references to the Central Authority 
cause many difficulties. I remember 
that in the neighbourhood of Liverpool 
there was some trifling little notice 
issued in reference to cattle disease, and 
this it appeared had been issued without 
consultation with the proper authority, 
and the correspondence and trouble that 
ensued cost more than the printing of 
the notice itself. There is too much 
meddling by the Central Authority in 
everything that is done. Surely the 
representatives of the ratepayers are 
likely to look after the local interests. 
We have been told that the sanction is 
required in matters of money, and I am 
sorry that is so. There is noreason why 
it should be extended to land also. The 
Local Authority can, I think, very well 
be trusted. 


*(11.15.) Tae PRESIDENT ov tHe 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Rircniz, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : 
This is only in conformity with the 
existing law. So far as concerns the 
disposal of money raised by the rates no 
consent of the Local Government Board 
is required. But it has rightly been 
considered by Parliament that the Local 
Government Board is to some extent the 
guardian of property for posterity, and 
so no money can rrowed or land 
alienated without the assent of the 
Board. The land belongs not to the 
present ratepayers, but to the Munici- 
py for all time. Money borrowed 
or this purpose, or land contributed, 
stands in the same position. 


Mr. MORTON: I find nothing in 
the clause about borrowed money, 
and I ‘therefore do not understand 
the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. But in reference to land, I 
object to this introduction of the autho- 
rity of the Local Government Board, 
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So far as my experience goes, these 
Local Government Board inquiries serve 
no purpose but to help to keep up a 
big staff in London, and to find employ- 
ment for idle people who cannot be pro- 
vided for in any other way. I object to 
the principle of centralisation thus in- 
troduced. This interposition of the 
Central Board has a harmful effect, 
because you will not get the best men to 
serve on these Local Bodies if they are to 
be under the supervision of somebody in 
London. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: How does this 
agree with the Municipal Corporations 


Act, which provides that a Corporation 
shall not alienate any land without the 
asseyt of the Treasury ? 


*Mr. RITCHIE: That has since been 
transferred to the Local Government 
Board. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Question proposed, “ That the clause, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


(11.19.) Mr. PICKERSGILL: This 
seems to me to be rather a beggarly 
clause for a large and lucrative Depart- 


ment to introduce into the Bill. It is 
an attempt to shift off to other shoulders 
a burden which ought to fall on the 
Department. The clause is— 

“Where the council of any borough or the 
urban sanitary authority of any district con- 
sider that it would be beneficial to the in- 
habitants of such borough or district that any 
new post office should be on a more expensive 
site, or of a larger size, or of a more ornate 
building or otherwise of a more expensive 
character than the Postmaster General would 
otherwise previae. such council or authority 
may contribute towards such new post office, 
either by a grant of money or the appropriation 
of land belonging to the council or authority, 
or by the purchase of land for the purpose.” 


Now, the Committee will see that this 
clause provides for the case in a manner 
quite different to that proposed in the 
Amendment on the Paper in the name 
of an hon. Member on this side of the 
House, which is a proposal that where a 
district is not entitled to have a post office 
at all, it may arrange with the Post- 
master General to have a post office on 
guaranteeing the Department against loss. 
That seems to me a reasonable and con- 
venient proposal. But Clause 8 deals 
Mr. Morton 
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with a totally different state of things. 
Clause 8 assumes that a new post office 
is about to be built, and enables the 
locality to have a better post office than 
that contemplated by the Department on 
payment of the difference in expense. 
Now, my point is this, the Postmaster 
General is already bound to provide for 
a locality such a post office building 
as is suitable to local requirements. 
How can the Local Authority determine 
what is wanted in regard to size? Only 
the experience of the Department can 
determine that. If the Department is 
bound to provide a suitable building, I 
do not see what the district is to receive 
for the subsidy it is invited togrant. It 
may be said the clause does not compel, 
but only permits, the Local Authority to 
grant a subsidy, and therefore it can do 
no harm. But there I take issue, and 
say I think it willdo harm. I contend 
that the result of introducing such a 
clause as this will be to lower the normal 
standard for post office buildings. The 
Department will also put pressure on the 
locality to grant a subsidy in order that 
the buildings may be of a better cha- 
racter. This great Department of State 
will be reduced, I might almost say, to 
the level of those American Railway 
Companies who issue a general in- 
vitation to towns on the route to 
provide subsidies in cash or land. On 
these grounds I demur to the policy of 
this clause, and should Members of the 
Committee be disposed to take my view, 
I am willing to divide against it. 
*(11.22.) Mr. RAIKES: I think I 
shall be able to reassure the hon. Gen. 
tleman as to the purpose of the clause, 
which in its object is wholly permissive. 
There is not the slightest idea of putting 
pressure upon any Municipal or other 
Urban Authority. As the law now 
stands, however, Local Authorities are 
restrained from doing that which they 
would wish to do if they were able. A 
case occurred the other day which first 
suggested to me the desirableness of 
introducing this clause. There was an 
important manufacturing town in the 
north with a piece of land in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of its public build- 
ings, which would serve as a suitable 
site for a post office. The existing post 
office is in a part of the town not alto- 
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means 80 suitable; the requirements of 
the service having outgrown the ac- 
commodation provided many years ago. 
Under such circumstances it is usual 
for the Post Office, with the assent of 
the Treasury, to add to the existing 
building. The Corporation offered, in 
consideration of a transfer of the post 
office to more convenient site in the 
town, to make a present of a small por- 
tion of the land on which to build a 
post office. The grant was accepted, 
but afterwards grave doubts arose as to 


whether the Corporation were legally 


empowered to do this. It appears to 
me that many similar cases might arise, 
and thus it is desirable to obtain power 
to legalise such transactions and to 
enable Local Authorities to offer sites in 
order to secure the most convenient 
buildings. It is quite possible, also, 
that questions may arise as to style and 
decoration, and harmony with existing 
buildings. The Post Office, with the 
Treasury at its elbow, might not find 
itself in a position to build a new post 
office building in a style acceptable to 
the inhabitants, who require something 
more handsome, something more suit- 
able to the other public buildings 
in the town. So I think it is 
desirable that a locality should have 
the power to carry out its wishes 
by offering the site, and thus enabling 
the Post Office to spend more on the 
building ; there is no idea of using 
pressure of any kind. 


(11.27.) Mr. PICKERSGILL: The 
observations of the right hon. Gentle- 
man are entitled to consideration no 


doubt; but they do not cover the 
whole case. The right hon. Gentleman 
has only dealt with the question of land, 
but in my opinion the grant of money is 
the more objectionable part of the pro- 
posal. Perhaps the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be willing, between now and 
Report, to consider whether the part of 
the clause dealing with appropriations of 
money might be eliminated, and then T 
will raise no further objection. 


Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, 
&c.): The clause seems to me to be a 
reasonable one, If the Local Authority 
is. desirous. of adding}to the beauty of 
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the town or conferring greater con- 
venience on the inhabitants by the posi- 
tion of the post office, I see no reason to 
object to their carrying out the wishes of 
the ratepayers at the local expense. I 
shall support the clause. 


Mr. MORTON: I object to the clause 
altogether, because I think that the Post 
Office, with the revenue at its disposal, 
ought to be able to build the necessary 
buildings on the sites where they are re- 
quired. I do not say that I object so 
much to the question of site; but the 
clause goes further and gives a Local 
Authority power of interposing and 
spending the local funds on a build- 
ng of the size of which as required 
for post office purposes they will be 
unable to judge, or upon style’ and 
decoration the fad of a few coun- 
cillors for the time being. There 
is uo occasion for this at all. If 
the right hon. Gentleman will make 
the clause apply to only the site I should 
take no particular objection to it. Other- 
wise I shall have pleasure in voting 
against the section altogether. 


*(11.31.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I 
am surprised at the distrust of Local 
Authorities which some of my hon. 
Friends have expressed. Surely the 
elected representatives of the ratepayers 
of large towns can be trusted without 
being checked and controlled at every 
turn by the House of Commons or some 
Department of the State. I cordially 
concur with this clause, and if the right 
hon. Gentleman will give a Return 
showing the enormous amount of money 
spent during the last 20 years on post 
offices it will be valuable information to 
hon. Members. The right hon. Member 
has proved his case to demonstration, 
and everyone who knows anything 
about this matter knows that it is desir- 
able to have a clause of this kind in all 
large towns. When a new post office is 
required in an important street of a 
large town the Post Office Authorities 
say, “In justice to the taxpayers of 
other towns we can only put up 4 
building of a certain character.” The 
Muni¢ipality then may say, “We wish 
to have a handsome street, and in order 
that the post office may be a credit to 
it we are willing to contribute part of 
the cost of the difference between the 
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two styles of buildings.” Very often 
the Municipal Authorities may desire 
to have their post office in a situation 
which the Postmaster General will not 
feel justified in taking because of its ex- 
pensiveness. Why, in such cases, should 
not the Municipality present the site? 
The Bill is only permissive, and not 
compulsory. If it were compulsory I 
should oppose it, but as it is I think it 
is perfectly harmless. There are many 
towns applying for new post offices, 
and if we can facilitate the erection of 
such post offices we shall be conferring 
® benefit upon the public. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause 9 agreed to. 
Clause 10 omitted. 


Clause 11. 

(11.35.) Mr. PICKERSGILL: In 
line 35 I propose to leave out the word 
“annoy” in order to substitute the 
word “defraud.” The effect of the clause 
would be to make much more stringent 
the Criminal Law with regard to post 
letters. It constitutes a new offence, 
and that new offence consists of two 
elements—an act and an intent. The 
act is opening a post letter which ought 
to have been delivered to some other 
person, or doing any act or thing 
whereby its due delivery is prevented, 
delayed, or impeded. The other element 
of the offence is the intent to injure or 
annoy the addressee. Now, I submit 
that to make a misdemeanour punishable 
with six months’ imprisonment, the act 
of opening a post letter with intent to 
annoy another person, is making a great 
advance in our criminal legislation, and, 
I think, dealing with the matter with 
excessive stringency. I do not like this 
clause at all, but lam afraid there would 
be little chance of resisting it altogether, 
and I, therefore, propose to substitute the 
word “defraud” for “annoy.” I think 
the Committee will see that the word 
“annoy” is a word of vague significance, 
whereas the word “defraud” is much 


more precise, and makes the offence a: 


much more serious matter. I hope the 
tight hon. Gentleman will be willing to 
accept the Amendment. 

Mr. H, H. Fowler 
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Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
| 35, to leave out “annoy” in order to 
insert “ defraud.”—(Mr. Pickersgill.) 


*(11.37.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Postmaster General to leave this clause 
out altogether. To make any act or 
thing whereby the delivery of a post 
letter is delayed or impeded a mis- 
demeanour punishable with six months’ 
imprisonment would lead to extra- 
ordinary results; you might have a 
father who is aware that his daughter 
is receiving love letters, and wishes 
to prevent them reaching her, but if 
he delays or impedes them he will 
be liable to prosecution and imprison- 
ment. There are some letters that 
ought to be delayed or impeded by 
a father—certain correspondence, for 
instance, intended for his son. Then, if 
a letter is delivered to the wrong house, 
and is opened in mistake, the person so 
opening it may be held guilty of a mis- 
demeanour. At present this law is con- 
fined to servants of the Post Office. If 
the clause is allowed to stand I shall have 
a great many Amendments to move to 
it in Committee. I trust, however, the 
right hon. Gentleman will decide to 
abandon it altogether. 


*(11.40.) Mr. RAIKES: I think I 
should point out that it is already a mis- 
demeanour to open or delay a letter if 
this is done by a servant of the Post 
Office. It is reasonable to suppose that 
to open a letter to injure or annoy the 
addressee may be an equally grave 
offence. The injury which may be done 
to a person by opening his letter is not 
always to be measured by the fact as to 
whether or not something has been 
stolen. I had an instance before me the 
other day in which a letter addressed to 
a Member of this House, who was 
addressing a meeting in another con- 
stituency, was delivered at the wrong 
club. It was opened by the porter, and 
then forwarded by that person to 
another Member of this House, who 
was engaged in litigation with the hon. 
Member to whom it was first addressed. 
It did not refer to politics, but to the 
litigation then proceeding between those 
two Members. The porter not only 
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opened the letter, but forwarded it to 
the other party in the litigation, with the 
intention of injuring, or at least annoy- 

I need not say that the hon. Mem- 
ber to whom it was given at once handed 
it to the proper person. I maintain that 
what was done in that case ought to be 
punishable by law, and I believe that it 
would bea great advantage to the public 
if this clause formed part of the Bill. If 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Wolverhampton will confer with me 
between now and the Report stage of the 
Bill, with the view of seeing whether 
any suggestions may be made towards 
amending it, I shall be happy to meet 
him; but I sincerely trust that the 
Committee will think proper to let the 
clause remain in the Bill. It seems to 
me that at present it is an absurd and 
anomalous thing that a person can be 
punished for stealing 6d. out of a letter, 
and that we cannot punish a person who 
may in another way do incalculable 
injury to the person to whom the letter 
is addressed. I am afraid that I cannot 
accept the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bethnal Green. 


*(11.44.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 
§).: I was speaking at Stoke-on-Trent 
some months ago, when a letter was 
sent to me giving particulars in regard 
to a libel suit coming on at the Cork 
Assizes between myself and one of the 
Members sitting below the Gangway on 
this side of the House. That letter, 
addressed to me by my solicitor, was 
deliberately opened by a clerk of the 
Gladstonian Liberal Association, who, 
instead of forwarding it to me, sent it to 
Mr. Harrington, who, if he had read the 
letter, would have come into possession 
of his opponent’s case. Mr. Harrington, 
however, came to me and apologised for 
the mistake. An act like that of the club 
official, done deliberately, ought to be 
punishable. 


*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): 
Another very common case that would 
lead to injustice under this clause is that 
of the delivery of letters at the wrong 
adddress. It occurs to me frequently. 
Letters are put into my letterbox, and I 
naturally open them without taking the 
trouble to read all the addresses. Some- 
times there is one intended for somebody 
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else in the same block of buildingsgand 
under this Bill, if that person were liti- 
gious and took exception to my action, 
I might be subjected to very serious 
trouble in having to prove that I had not 
intended to annoy him. I think that 
unless this clause is amended it will 
lead to serious inconvenience. 


*Mr. RAIKES: I will agree to the 
withdrawal of the clause at this stage, 
reserving to myself the right to move a 
clause containing something to the same 
effect on Report. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I withdraw my 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 12. 


(11.47.) Mz. PICKERSGILL: I do 
not know how a clause of this kind 
ever got introduced into a Post Office 
Bill. Its object appears to be to 
alter the procedure in prosecutions for 
sale of adulterated food. The new sec- 
tion provides that it shall no longer be 
necessary to send samples of food in- 
tended to be analysed by registered 
letter. The precaution of registering a 
letter is a very wise one, not only in the 
interest of the accused person, but also in 
the interest of the prosecution, because it 
is obvious that if the defence can raise a 
plausible suggestion that the purchased 
article has been tampered with, the 
accused person would escape altogether. 
At all events, whatever argument might 
be advanced in favour of the Amend- 
ment of the Sale of Food and Drugs Act 
of 1875, I think such an Amendment is 
entirely out of place in a Bill of this 
kind. 1 cannot understand what has 
induced the Postmaster General to insert 
this clause, and I should be glad if he 
will explain his motives. 


*Mr. RAIKES: The advisers of the 
Post Office have been led to believe 
that there is some doubt whether any 
article sent underthe Food and Drugs 
Act through the Post Office must be 
registered. It is intended to set at rest 
any controversy on the subject, and to 


‘make it clear that such.an article need 


not be sent in a registered ‘letter. 
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Nr. PICKERSGILL: Do I: under- 
stand that this is to be so when the 
article is forwarded as a condition pre- 
cedent to a criminal prosecution ? 


*Mr. RAIKES: That will be so. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: This House in 
1875 thought it advisable to secure that 
this precaution should be taken, and, 
therefore, I think it is rather too much 
for the Postmaster General in a Depart- 
mental Bill to propose what is in effect 
an alteration of the Criminal Law. 


(11.50.). Question put, “That the 
Clause stand part of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 113 ; 
Noes 48.—(Div. List, No. 330.) 


(11.59.) Mr. CHANNING (North- 
ampton, E.): I should like to ask the 
Postmaster General whether he will 
accept the clause suggested by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Westbury (Mr. 
Fuller) with reference to the rural 
authorities ? 


*Mr. RAIKES: I think we can accept 
something in that direction if the hon. 
Gentleman will put it down on Report. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday, and to be 
printed. [Bill 405.| 


CONSULAR SALARIES AND FEES BILL. 
(No. 398.) 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Objection being taken to Further Pro- 
ceeding, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed to-morrow. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL 
[LORDS}.—(No. 336.) 


Read a second time, and committed to 
a Select Committee. 


Mr. Ambrose, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Bryce, Mr. 
Coghill, Mr. Elton, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. 
Howell, Mr. Solicitor General, and Mr. 
Whitley nominated Members of the Com- 
mittee. 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum.—(Mr. 
Solicitor General.) 


{COMMONS} (Statutory Declarations). 24 








RANGES [PAYMENTS]. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament for Army Services, of any sums re- 
quired for the repayment, in certain cases, of 
money borrowed for the purchase of land under 
any Act of the present Session to facilitate the 
Acquisition of Ranges by Volunteer Corps and 
others.—(Mr. Jaekson.) 


Resolution to be reported to-morrow. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACTS AMEND. 
MENT BILL.—(No. 55.). 
Considered in Committee ; Committee 
report Progress; to sit again upon 
Thursday. 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION ACT (1880) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 213.) 


Read a second time, and committed 
for to-morrow. 


YOUTHFUL OFFENDERS (ENGLAND 
AND WALES) (FIRS' SENTENCES). 
Address for— 

‘Return of the number of Lads and of Girls 
between 16 and 18 years of age, and between 
18 and 21 years of age, sentenced to imprison- 
ment in England and Wales during 1890, and 
not known to have been previously convicted, 
and the average duration of such sentences in 
the several jurisdictions.” — (Mr. Howard 
Vincent.) 


MR. DE COBAIN (STATUTORY 
DECLARATIONS). 

Copy ordered— 

‘‘ Of Statutory Declarations as to the action 
of Mr. De Cobain and his Attorney in regard 
to a Warrant issued against the former.”— 
(Mr, Attorney General for Ireland.) 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 
315.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 7th July, 1891. 


MAIL SHIPS BILL.—(No. 197.) 
Returned from the Commons with 
the Amendments agreed to. 


TRUSTEE BILL.—{u.1.]—(No. 72.) 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with Amendments: The Report 
thereof to be received on Thursday 
next ; and Bill to be printed as amended. 
(No. 213.) 


BILLS OF SALE ACT (1890) AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—(No. 159.) 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES (SCOTLAND) 
LOANS BILL. —(No. 160.) 


Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without Amendment; and Bills 
to be read 3* on Friday next. 


BRINE PUMPING (COMPENSATION FOR 
SUBSIDENCE) BILL.—(No. 203.) 


Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without further Amendment: 
The Report of the Amendments made 
in Committee of the Whole House to be 
received on Friday next. 


FORGED TRANSFERS (No. 2) BILL. 
(No. 204.) 


Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with further Amendments: The 
Report of the Amendments made in 
Committee of the Whole House and by 
the Standing Committee to be received 
on Friday next; and Bill to be printed 
asamended. (No. 214.) 


SCHOOLS FOR SCIENCE AND ART 
BILL. [1.1.]—(No. 193.) 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee, with an amendment: The Re- 
port thereof to be received on Friday 
next. 


MORTMAIN AND CHARITABLE USES 
AMENDMENT BILL [u.1.], now MORT- 
MAIN AND CHARITABLE USES ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL [1.1.].—(No. 210.) 
Reported from the Standing Com- 

mittee with further amendments: The 

Report of the amendments made in 
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Committee of the Whole House and by 
the Standing Committee to be received 
on Friday next; and Bill to be printed 
as amended. (No. 215.) 


ALLOTMENTS RATING EXEMPTION 
BILL.—(No. 184.) 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without amendment; and to be 
read 3* on Friday next. 


LUNACY BILL [H.L.] 
A Bill to amend the Lunacy Act, 1890—Was 
presented by the Lord Chancellor; read 1*; 
and to be printed. (No. 216.) 


STAMP DUTIES BILL.—(No, 217.) 
STAMP DUTIES MANAGEMENT BILL.— 
(No. 218.) 


Brought from the Commons: Read 1*, and to 
be printed. 


PENAL SERVITUDE BILL.—(No. 205.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

*Lorp pE RAMSEY: My Lords, in 
moving the Second Reading of this Bill 
I do not propose to call your attention to 
many of the details, which are of a very 
intricate and technical character, and 
which are chiefly for Departmental con- 
venience. I propose to ask your atten- 
tion very shortly to two or three of the 
most important provisions in this Bill. 
The most important part of it is: the 
first clause, which is virtually a proposal 
to reduce sentences of five years’ penal 
servitude to three, going back to what it 
was in former days. Your Lordships 
will doubtless remember that about the 
time there was a great increase of crime, 
chiefly garotting, it was raised from 
three years to five. It is now proposed 
to go back to three. It is generally 
admitted, I think, that every year passed 
in prison is unfair to the prisoner, in so 
much that part of his sentence may be 
unnecessary where a smaller sentence 
would have sufficed. It is perhaps hard 
also upon those who have to sentence that 
prisoner to feel themselves obliged by 
law to inflict a more severe sentence 
when a ‘more lenient oné would answer 
the case. It is naturally also a great 
pecuniary loss, because it stands to 
reason that if a three years’ sentence is 
sufficient, one of five years is a loss of 
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money to the country. Take it in this 
way: say 300 prisoners have been sen- 
tenced to five years’ penal servitude, and 
the same number in equal proportions to 
three and four years a piece; first of 
all the prison population would be re- 
duced by 450 prisoners, and taking them 
at £25 a head, the saving would be at 
least £11,000 per annum. That is the 
most important part of the Bill. 
The date in Section 4 of the 
first clause is inserted with the 
object of not clashing with the Assizes. 
I must call your attention now 
to the second clause. The memoradum 
prefixed to the Bill is not correct as re- 
gards this second clause. That memoran- 
dum as it stands is in the form in which 
it was submitted to the other House, 
and this is the only clause that has been 
altered. With regard to Clause 8 great 
pressure has been used in certain 
quarters to adopt the system which is 
called anthropometric, and which is 
chiefly, Ithink, used by the French. It 
does not appear altogether clear that the 
new system has been approved of by our 
own Police Authorities or by our Prison 
Authorities ; but it is proposed to try 
the system. It is really the measure- 
ment of those parts of the body which 
are not subject to change with years, 
particularly the length and breadth of 
the head, the length of the foot, the 
length of the forearm, and the length of 
the fingers. I think that is all I need 
call your Lordships’ attention to in this 
matter. The Bill, asI have said before, 
is in the larger portion of it chiefly for 
Departmental convenience. I have 
alluded to the two most important points 
of it, and I ask your Lordships to give 
it a Second Reading. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord de Ramsey.) 


*Lorp NORTON: It does not appear 
that there is going to be much de- 
bate upon this Bill, and I cannot con- 
ceive anybody opposing the greater 
part of it; but I hear there is to be a 
debate raised on going into Committee 
by some noble Lords who are unable to 
attend to-day. I only wish to say one 
word upon it. I took some part in the 
substitution of penal servitude for trans- 
portation when colonisation had rendered 
that old form of punishment rather a 
good speculation than a punishment at 

Lord de Ramsey 
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all. I have always thought, as I said 
at the time, that a great mistake was 
made in measuring the terms of penal 
servitude by the terms of the old punish- 
ment of transportation which had 
nothing in common with it, and 
the number of Acts which have been 
passed since based upon the Reports of 
a series of Royal Commissions upon 
the subject prove that that was a 
mistake. This Bill ‘itself, as the noble 
Lord has said,is chiefly to remedy a 
defect in one of those Acts, namely, that 
of 1864, which was based upon the . 
report of the Commission of the previous 
year 1863, and passed ina panic about 
the increase of a certain class of crime 
at the time, which it was thought better 
to meet by increasing the severity of 
the punishment of penal servitude, and 
the minimum term was then altered 
from three to five years, but the great 
mischief of that alteration was not in 
dealing with the length of the sentence, 
bat the making a gap in the series of 
punishments. That was the main fault 
which this Bill is proposing to remedy. 
A hiatus was made in the gradation 
of punishment with the most seriously 
mischievous results. There was a great 
gap in our Criminal Code, between the 
highest sentence of imprisonment and 
the minimum sentence of transporta- 
tion, which rendered it constantly 
necessary for Judges either to give a 
smaller sentence than they thought the 
case deserved, or as happened in many 
cases, a larger sentence. Every Judge 
has complained of that gap in our series 
of punishments as a very great mischief; 
and the only fault I would find with the 
Government in the matter, is. that they 
have not introduced this Bill before, for 
I believe it has been drafted for several 
sessions—indeed, I know it has; and 
during that time we know that very 
considerable mischief has occurred:from 
this gap in the series of secondary 
punishments. For myself, I believe that 
the gradation of terms of years would 
be much better left free, so that 
a Judge should be able to impose any 
number of years’ imprisonment between 
a minimum and maximum, and that 
there should not be an interval fixed 
between one term and another. Con- 
sidering the great variety of circum- 
stances in which crime comes before the 
Judges, it is almost impossible for them 
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to adapt a rigid scale of punishments 
to the offences. I believe, also, that I am 
quoting Sir C. Du Cane’s opinion in say- 
ing that we should get rid of the phrase 
of penal servitude altogether, for penal 
servitude is nothing more than a long 
term of imprisonment with hard labour. 
There is really no difference except that 
there is a further stage of labour on 
public works, which is a necessary 
arrangement for prolongation of the 
sentence. But the distinction is bad, 
and the public do not understand the 
difference between a sentence of penal 
servitude and imprisonment, the two 
being, in fact, the same except as re- 
gards the length of the sentence. At 
all events, I think everybody will 
agree that the two should be assimi- 
lated in the period of separate con- 
finement. In the case of penal 
servitude, nine months are separate 
confinement, and in the case of im- 
prisonment two years. That is a dif- 
ference which is without any reason, 
and anything which makes the law 
unintelligible renders the system of 
punishment not only faulty, but hardly 
justifiable. A punishment should be 
at least intelligible to the public and 
to the Judges who have to inflict 
the sentences. I will only say one 
word on the length of sentences, be- 
cause this Bill does not deal with that 
subject, but is a measure simply deal- 
ing with the gradation of sentences. 
A long sentence of penal servitude is 
not more deterrent on account of great 
length, but is far less deterrent on that 
account, because everybody knows that 
these long sentences are always to a 
greater or less extent remitted. That 
gives an element of uncertainty to 
them, and if there is anything which 
weakens a punishment and renders it 
ineffective it is uncertainty. Then there 
is not only uncertainty in length of 
punishment, but it is so indefinite and 
indistinct that no one realises when a 
sentence of penal servitude is passed 
what it means; it is not realised either 
to the mind of the Judge himself, or by 


‘the convict upon whom the sentence is 


passed. Exemplarity becomes entirely 
lost. Keeping a man long detained 
in the artificial life of a prison by 
way of forming or reforming his cha- 


- racter and fitting him for life in the 


world afterwards is simply a total 
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delusion. I only want now to add one 
remark upon the last clauses in the Bill, 
which were referred to by the noble 
Lord. I think the provisions relating to 
the system of licenses and supervision 
by the police of discharged prisoners are 
a total mistake. The system has proved 
to be very useless, and this Bill proposes 
to strengthen and amend that system. 
What would be far more effectual for 
the purpose would be the more complete 
establishment,.and inter-communication 
of Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies. 
That is the best way to deal with dis- 
charged prisoners ; but the plan which 
we have lately adopted of discharging 
prisoners upon licence, and under the 
supervision of police, positively destroys 
the good effect of the punishment, and 
places the man ina position in which he 
can hardly succeed. Keeping up in a 
discharged prisoner’s mind the connec- 
tion with his past crime is in itself a 
fault, and making him report himself 
from time to time, and constantly to 
give notice of his whereabouts to the 
police, must have bad effect. Obtaining 
employment is the principal object we 
should have in dealing with discharged 
prisoners. The whole system of licensing 
and supervision by the police over pri- 
soners on their discharge is calculated to 
stereotype a criminal class in this coun- 
try. The last clause, on the subject of 
photography, was particularly alluded 
to by the noble Lord in moving the 
Second Reading. I think your Lord- 
ships should be furnished, in the first 
place, with some little information whe- 
ther any good has ever been got out of 
that large and beautiful collection of 
portraits in Scotland Yard. There are 
upwards of 100,000 photographs of dis- 
charged prisoners. As if any clever 
prisoner need allow himself to be accu- 
rately photographed! Not only may 
these photographs be useless, but posi- 
tively dangerous, for I remember a case 
where a man was hooted all the way 
from John-o’-Groat’s house to London, 
because he happened to be like the 
photograph of a convict, and it was not 
until his arrival in London that the 
real mai- was found. This clause pro- 
poses to increase the number ot pho- 
tographs by adding to them those 
of unconvigted prisoners. The noble 
Lord has told us also that the pri- 
soners are to be measured, their 
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height, the length of their feet and 
arms, and other portions of the body. 
Is that because the photographing 
has been found to be useless? I do 
think it is high time some stop should 
be put to proceedings so utterly absurd 
as these. I know that the points I have 
last alluded to are points to be dealt 
with in Committee; a discussion will, 
T believe, be raised on the subject upon 
the Bill going into Committee, and 
I have great hope that this last clause 
will then receive very considerable 
amendment. 


*Lorp DE RAMSEY: I should like to 
say one word in reference to the last 
remark of the noble Lord. The object 
of introducing this anthropometric 
system is to endeavour to correct the 
system of photography where it has 
been found to fail. I cannot agree with 
the noble Lord’s remark that the photo- 
graphing of criminals is an absurdity. 
The Secretary of State, in the other 
House, in answer to a question relating 
to this matter said this-—perhaps it will 
be better that I should read the ques- 
tion put to him first— 

‘*Mr. Salt asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether any decision 
had been arrived at as to the use and ad- 


vautage of the anthropometric system in this 
country ?” 


The answer is— 

“ Careful inquiry has been made into this 
subject, and reports have been obtained from 
the French Government showing the working 

_ of the system in France. I have consulted the 
prison and police authorities in this country, 
and they are of opinion that under the present 
system the proportion of prisoners who are 
not recognised is so small that the necessity 
for any change is not by avy means estab- 
lished. The proportion is estimated at 24 per 
cent.” 


If there are only 2} per cent. that are not 
recognised, I think the system of photo- 
graphing prisoners cannot be said to 
have been found either a failure or an 
absurdity. 


On Question agreed to. 
Bill read 2* (according to order), and 


committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Tuesday next. 


House adjourned during pleasure ; and 
resumed by the Earl of Mortey. 
Lord Norton - 


{LORDS} 
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PUBLIC HEALTH (LONDON) BILL. 
(No. 201.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross): My Lords, I 
have to ask your Lordships to give a 
Second Reading to the Public Health 
(London) Bill. It is a Consolidation Bill, 
and also an Amending Bill of the present 
law. Your Lordships will, I think, be 
of opinion it is high time that the 
various Acts were consolidated, because 
the law, so far as the public health of 
London is concerned, is contained in no 
less than 29 different Acts of Parliament, 
and there are very few people, except 
those whose duty absolutely it is to ad- 
minister the law, who are really able 
easily to find out what the law is on the 
subject. I think your Lordships will 
also be of opinion that an Amending Bill 
is necessary. It so happens that in the 
provinces they have the advantage of the 
Public Health Act of 1875. That Act 
did not apply to London, and, up to the 
present moment, a very great number of 
useful provisions of the Act of 1875 are 
wanting in the protection of the public 
health in London. Therefore, I hope I 
have satisfied your Lordships that a Con- 
solidation Bill is necessary, and also that: 
an Amending Bill is necessary. When 
my right hon. Friend the President of 
the Local Government Board introduced 
this measure to the other House of Par- 
liament, he very wisely divided the Bill 
into two. The Amending Bill contained 
Amendments pure and simple, and the 
Consolidation Bill was for consolidation 
purposes pure and simple. But when 
the Bills went before the Standing Com- 
mittee of the other House of Parliament 
they were then, according to the In- 
struction given them, consolidated, and 
that is the shape in which the Bill now 
appears before your Lordships’ House. 
I trust your Lordships will not expect 
me at the present moment to go through 
all the details of this somewhat for- 
midable measure ; but I have given in- 
structions that the Bill shall be printed 
in such a way that your Lordships will 
be able to see how much of the old law 
has been repealed, and by all the new 
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matter being printed, in italics your’ 
‘all very well for a Sanitary Authority 


Lordships will be able to see at a glance 
what are the new and amending pro- 
visions which it is proposed to introduce 
into the present law. This Bill touches 
a great many points. There are Amend. 
ments as to the removal of nuisances, by | 
which the law is very much strengthened; | 
as to the offensive trades which are 

carried on in London; as to the Smoke | 
Acts which are now made to extend all | 
over London, instead of exempting part 
of London as they do at present; as 
to the workshops and bakehouses ; as to 
the removal of all refuse—perhaps it | 
may interest your Lordships to know 
that the House of Commons determined 
that the burden of keeping clear the 
footpaths before your houses is now 
shifted from the owner, they insisted upon 
putting that upon the Local Authorities, 
so that the removal of snow will no 
longer be an obligation upon the house- 
holder; as to unsound food; as to the 
water supply—so that we shall no longer 
allow occupied houses to be without an 
adequate supply of water, for the future 
that becomes an absolute public nuisance, 
so that persons may be brought before 
2a Magistrate for it. Then, very good 
provisions are made with regard to in- 
fectious diseases, so as to ensure that 
persons suffering from infectious diseases 
shall not be able to spread those diseases 
from which they suffer to others ; as to 
hospitals, in regard to which there is 
one rather important provision, namely, 
that there can be no recovery made by 
an hospital of the cost of the maintenance 
of persons in the hospital; as to the 
supply of mortuaries, and making bye- 
laws for specially dealing with places 
which are very much required in order 
to do away with that which is un- 
doubtedly a disgrace to a great city like 
London, namely, the existence of under- 
ground rooms such as are to be found at 
the present moment, and which would 
not be tolerated in any other civilised 
country ; as to Sanitary Inspectors—and 
in that direction large powers are given 
fer the enforcement of the law. In 
this Bill, I am glad to say, it is 
proposed to do one thing which 
certainly did not exist before, namely, 
to make a Sanitary Authority themselves 
liable, if they commit a nuisance, to be 
brought before a Magistrate and 
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person who commits a nuisance. It is 


to act as it thinks right; but if the 
Sanitary Authority, in carrying out its 
methods, really itself becomes or creates 
@ nuisance, it is quite proper that that 
Sanitary Authority should suffer accord- 
ingly.* The details of this clause are no 
doubt very important, but they are cer- 
tainly not such as to induce me to 
trouble your Lordships with any narra- 
tive or description of them on Second 
Reading. It may, no doubt, be said this 
is, after all, a very simple matter, that it 
is simply a Consolidation Bill with some 
Amendments, but I am bound to say 
that it is a measure which has taken a 
vast amount of trouble to draw, and I 
think it reflects the greatest credit on 
my right hon. Friend the President of 
the LocalGovernment Board and upon the 
staff of the office over which he presides. 
The clauses are simple. You may say 
the effect of each particular clause is not 
much ; but I am quite certain, from the 
atteption I have given to it, and from 
the attention I have paid generally to 
this subject of health in large towns, 
that if your Lordships pass this Bill as it 
is presented to you to-day, the effect of 
it will be great, and the health of this 
great Metropolis will, lam sure, be very 
much improved by its passing into the 
Statute Book. I beg to move that the 
Bill be read a second time. 


Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2.” 
—(The Viscount Cross.) 


*Eart FORTESCUE: As a sanitary 
reformer of now nearer 50 than 40 
years’ standing, I must congratulate Her 
Majesty’s Government and this vast 
Metropolis upon this Bill, the Second 
Reading of which has been moved with 
his usual lucidity by the noble Viscount. 
It exceeds in its comprehensiveness and 
effectiveness anything I had. ventured to 
hope for, and I speak not only as, during 
part of the year, a resident in London, 
but as having a particular interest in the 
sanitary concerns of the Metropolis : for 
not only had I the honour, for some 
years of representing one of the very 
largest Metropolitan constituencies, but 
for years I was a member of, and acted 
upon successive Metropolitan Commis- 
sions of Sewers, and, latterly, by the kind- 
ness of my distinguished colleagues, com- 
prising such men as Sir John Burgoyne, 
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Sir Henry de la Beche, Mr. Robert Ste- 
phenson, Mr. Rendel, and others, I had the 
honour of being Chairman of that body. 
Before I quit the main subject of the 
Bill I must bear my strong personal 
testimony to the immense service which 
will be rendered by the consolidation of 
the Public Health Law in London. I 
will not say that when I had the honour 
of acting on the Metropolitan Commis- 
sion of Sewers there were as many as 
29 sanitary Statutes dealing with the 
health of the Metropolis; but this I 
know, that the labours of the Commis- 
sion and the labours of their officers 
were immensely augmented by the 
necessity of consulting such a multi- 
plicity of Statutes so various, and some 
of them, as we occasionally found, some- 
what conflicting with one another in 
some of their provisions—happily not 
many. It reminded me of the preface to 
the Prayer Book, which speaks of the book 
called the “ Pye,” if I remember right, 
andof the much greater difficulty of ascer- 
taining from it what ought to be read at 
Divine Service, than of reading what was 
ultimately ascertained to be the proper 
service of the day. But with regard to 
the detailed provisions of the Bill, I 
would only detain your Lordships for a 
moment with observations on two of 
them which seem to me to involve 
important principles. Last Thursday 1 
presented to your Lordships a Petition 
emanating from a very useful and con- 
stantly increasing body—the Association 
of Sanitary Inspectors of Great Britain. 
In that they earnestly pray, I think 
most justly and reasonably, that the 
protection extended by this Bill to the 
Medical Officers of Health may be ex- 
tended also to them in the discharge of 
their subordinate, indeed, but very im- 
portant, and necessarily often, invidious 
publicduties. The Sanitary Authorities 
under this Bill are, with one exception 
only, that of Woolwich, the different 
Vestries of the Metropolis. I have 
spoken of my experience on the Com- 
mission of Sewers. We there found 
that on such local administrative bodies 
it was the practice of owners of in- 
sanitary but highly-rented dwellings to 
get themselves, if possible, placed, and 
then, by their constant attendance and 
diligent attention — not wholly dis- 
interested—to the business of the Board 


they frequently obtained a good deal of ! 


Earl Fortescue 
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influence, and it was no light matter for 
any person employed under them to 
offend those influential persons who were 
interested in the maintenance of things 
as they were, instead of desiring to incur 
expenses in effecting improvements which 
were absolutely required for the health 
of their unhappy tenants, but involved 
@ certain amount of expenditure. I 
venture to think that these Sanitary 
Inspectors to be appointed under this 
Consolidating and Amending Act ought, 
not only for their own advantage, but 
quite as much for the sake of the public 
interest, to be protected in the discharge 
of their duties. Their president who is 
a very eminent sanitary reformer, says— 

‘“ Their case is a hard one, for they who are 
the acting men and who have to carry out the 
orders which are so objectionable ’’— 
objectionable very often to the degraded 
tenants and occupiers, as well as to the 
owners of insanitary dwellings— 

“They feel first and foremost the penalties of 
the dislike which they obtain for themselves 
by the fearless and zealous discharge of their 
duties.” 

He goes on to say— 

“They are the police of good health, and in 
doing their duty should fear no evil for good 
work faithfully executed.” 

In Committee I shall venture to intro- 
duce words extending to them as I have 
said, for the public interest quite as 
much as for their own, the same pro- 
tection which is wisely given to the 
Medical Officers of Health, and I may 
add that this protection is one which, 
under the original Poor Law of 1834, 
was extended for analogous reasons 
to relieving officers, and has been main- 
tained with great advantage to the 
public ever since. The other point 
which I would mention is this; one of 
the clauses requires that “competent and 
properly qualified persons”—I think 
those are the words—shall be appointed 
to posts as Sanitary Inspectors, and I 
should venture to propose that they 
shall be compelled either to show that 
they have served, and satisfactorily 
served, for a certain time as Sanitary 
Inspectors in the Metropolis, or as 
Inspectors of Nuisances in the Metropolis, 
or in other large towns of above 20,000 
inhabitants ; or that they should pro- 
duce certificates of being duly quali- 
fied. I do not propose that these 
should be exacted at once, but after an 
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interval of two or three years, and that 
the certificates produced by them should 
be those given by the Sanitary Institute, 
which has been very efficiently carried 
on, as may be judged when I mention 
the names of Sir Douglas Galton and 
Professor Corfield as among the exam- 
iners on sanitary subjects, for some 
years. I may mention that already 
more than 70 Sanitary Inspectors hold 
those certificates and that more are 
constantly obtaining them in conse- 
quence partly of their own zeal, but 
partly owing to the requirements and 
encouragement of different Local Sanitary 
Authorities who, in various instances, 
have promised, and have given as much 
as 5s. a week additional salary to their 
Inspectors, on the production by them of 
the certificates which they have obtained 
at examination, Instead of the vague 
words, “‘competent and properly quali- 
fied,” I would suggest a provision that 
they should obtain certificates either 
from the Sanitary Institute or from any 
other body selected ad hoc by the Local 
Government Board. I need not trouble 
your Lordships with any more words, 
but it is a great satisfaction to me to see, 
after a number of years, that the benefit 
of that consolidation of public health 
legislation which, thanks to my noble 
Friend Lord Norton—I think it was he 
who introduced the Bill in 1875—was 
extended then to the provinces, is now 
to be extended likewise with Amend- 
ments to this great Metropolis. 

THe Eart or ABERDEEN: My 
Lords, I beg to give notice that in Com- 
mittee I propose to move an addition to 
Clause 16, giving certain powers to the 
London ,County Council with regard to 
securing the proper ventilation and free 
circulation of air in buildings. 

*Lorp BASING: I am very glad to 
find that the time has at last come when 
the Public Health Law as regards 
London, is to be subjected toa similar 
process of consolidation to that which 
was very successfully carried out 
for the rest of England in Parlia- 
ment 15 yearsago. At that time Lon- 
don was, in some respects, in advance 
of the rest of the country as regards 
powers for the removal of nuisances and 
other kindred powers for ensuring the 
public health, but after the passing of 
the Act to which I allude, London was 
manifestly behind hand in many important 
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years later to get the House of Commons 
to agree to the consolidation of the 
Public Health Law in London, : but the 
adverse influences were at that time too 
many for me, and the measure did not pass 
into law, although it contained little but 
provisions for consolidation and amend- 
ment. Iam glad to find that matters have 
now improved, and that influences which 
were then adverse have become favour- 
able to such a measure, which I am sure 
can be productive of nothing but good. 
In reference to the subject to which my 
noble Friend last alluded, I also have 
been impressed with the view that the 
time has now arrived when persons dis- 
charging the very responsible duties of 
Inspector of Nuisances and.so forth, 
should be subjected to some examina- 
tion which would certify to their com- 
petency for the work they have to dis- 
charge. I am very glad to hear that the 
same view prevails in the noble Lord’s 
mind, and I hope we may have an op- 
portunity when this Bill is in Committee 
of proposing some simple Amendment 
which will carry that proposal into effect, 
and attach it to the present consolidation 
of the law. I have given notice of my 
intention to propose such a clause, and 
I hope that I, or some other Peer, may be 
permitted to carry such an Amendment. 

*Viscount CROSS : My Lords, I desire 
to consult the convenience of the House 
as to when this Bill should go down to 
Committee. It would have to go through 
Standing Committee either on Tuesday 
or on Tuesday week. I do not know 
whether the noble Lords who have 
shadowed out Amendments would like 
best to introduce them in Standing Com- 
mittee, because, of course, if not, and if 
the Amendments are to be touched in 
Committee of this House to any extent, 
I shall have to ask for a free night ; but 
if they are to be moved in Standing 
Committee, I will put the Bill down 
pro formd for Monday, so that it might 
go before the Standing Committee on 
Tuesday next. If that is the wish of the 
House I will do it; if not I must take 
Tuesday week for the Standing Com- 
mittee. 

*Eart FORTESCUE: I should be in- 
clined myself to think that the Standing 
Committee would deal more satisfactorily 
with detailed Amendments than could 
the Committee of the whole House. 
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I am not a member of the Standing 
Committee, but I would bring up m 
Amendments and have them printed. 
I should be quite satisfied with that. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: Of course, the 
noble Earl would be put on the Com- 
mittee for this purpose. 

*Viscounr CROSS: Then I will put 
the Bill down on Friday for the purpose 
of going before the Standing Committee 
on Tuesday next. 


On Question, agreed to. 
Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 


mitteed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Friday next. 


MUNICIPAL REGISTRATION (DUBLIN 
AND BELFAST) BILL.—(No. 200.) 


House in Committee (according to 
order): Bill reported without amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes past 
Six o’clock, to Thursday next, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 


en tatiinestine al 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 7th July, 1891. 


QUESTIONS. 





DISTRESS IN MADRAS. 

Mr. 8S. SMITH (Flintshire): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether the attention of the 
Government has been drawn to the 
distress among the Pariahs, or low-class 
agricultural population, of Chingleput ; 
whether he can give any information 
regarding the amount of that distress, 
and whether their lamentable condition 
is chronic in its nature; whether any 
measures have been adopted by the 
Government of Madras to ameliorate 
their condition, in addition to what is 
being done to deal with the distress 
caused by the famine; whether the 
Government have appointed any Com- 
mission to inquire into the distress ; and 
whether the low caste population can 
acquire waste land for cultivation, like 
the caste Mirassidars or leaseholders ? 

Earl Fortescue 


{COMMONS} 
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*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham): 
In reply to the first paragraph of the 
question of the hon. Member, I have to 
say that the present distress has attracted 
the attention of the Madras Government 
to the condition of the poorer classes in 
Chingleput. A careful statistical survey 
is being made of each district in Madras. 
The Chingleput district will be taken up 
soon, and inquiry will be made into the 
condition of all classes of the people. At 
the Inquiry of 1887-88—the results of 
which are given in the “ Condition of 
the People” Return, presented in June, 
1889—it was stated that Chingleput, 
owing to its infertile soil and to certain 
accidents of tenure, was among the most 
backward parts of the Madras Presidency. 
In reply to the second paragraph of the 
question, I may say that the Report on 
the Inquiry of 1887-88, referred to 
above, says— 

“The mass of the (Chingleput) people, who 

are mostly agriculturists, live from hand to 
mouth, and in adverse seasons are seriously 
hampered. ; The wages of an agricnl- 
tural labourer’s family are put at about 10 
rupees a month all told. The demand 
for all kinds of industrial labour other than 
weavers is increasing, while unskilled labour 
is, owing to the vicinity of Madras, every- 
where better than it used to be.” 
The answer to the third paragraph of the 
hon. Member’s question is that no special 
measures for the general improvement of 
the Chingleput people have been under- 
taken, beyond the repair of tanks and 
channels for irrigation. Extensive mea- 
sures have been taken, and are being 
carried out, for the relief of distress 
caused by the recent failure of rain. No 
Commission has been appointed to in- 
quire into the distress. The answer to 
the last paragraph of the question is 
that there is no bar, either of law or of 
practice, to low caste people obtaining 
and cultivating available waste lands on 
the same terms as high caste people. 
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INDIA COUNCIL BILLS. 

Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Ham- 
lets, Whitechapel): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether the India Council 
have sold bills on India to the extent 
of nearly £6,000,000 up to the end of 
June, namely, the first quarter of their 
financial year, whereas the proportionate 
amount of their year’s drawing, esti- 
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mated by them at £16,000,000, should 
have been only £4,000,000 ; and in view 


. of the fact that the rate obtained has 


been on an average about 2 per cent. 
below that estimated in their Budget, 
that the price of silver during most of 
the time has been far above the parity of 
the Indian exchange realised for these 
bills, and that the present rate of 
exchange is about 5 per cent. above the 
rates accepted by the Council for a large 
portion of their drafts on India during 
the last three months, whether he can 
give any reason for selling at such low 
rates half as much again than the amount 
required in the past quarter ? 

*Sir J. GORST: The answer to the 
first question of the hon. Member is in 
the affirmative. .£5,976,112 were sold in 
the first quarter of the financial year. 
In reply to the second paragraph of the 
question, I have to say that owing to the 
requirements of Indian trade it is neces- 
sary to sell much the larger proportion of 
the bills in the first and the last 
quarters of the financial year. Within the 
last few weeks the amount offered for 
public tender has been reduced from 45 
to 30 lakhs a week. 


ROBBERY OF JEWELS AT 
HYDERABAD. 

Mr. MACLEAN (Oldham): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether certain natives from 
Hyderabad, in the Deccan, have lately 
been arrested in Bombay and brought 
before the Chief Magistrate on a charge 
of being concerned in a great robbery 
of jewels at Hyderabad in the year 1884; 
whether the British Resident at Hydera- 
bad has applied to the Bombay High 
Court to have the case transferred for 
settlement to Hyderabad, where the 
owners of the jewels have been trying 
invain for several years to obtain justice ; 
and whether it is within the province of 
the British Resident at a Native Court 
to interfere in ‘such a matter ? 

Sir J. GORST: The Secretary of 
State has no information upon this sub- 
ject. The question will be transmitted 
to the Government of India in the 
ordinary course. 


THE LOSS OF THE FREDA. 
Sir E. GREY (Northumberland, 
Berwick): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether he is aware 
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that the Receiver for Wrecks refused to 
allow the purchaser of the brig Freda, 
wrecked near Oraster, in Northumber- 
land, in;April, to touch the vessel till 
the captain’s deposition fee had been 
paid ; and whether it is the usual prac- 
tice for such fee to be paid by the vendor 
and not the purchaser of a wreck; if 
so, whether it would have been contrary 
to his general rule for the Receiver for 
Wrecks to have allowed the purchaser 
of the Freda to dispose even of a part of 
the vessel ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): The Freda broke up and 
sank in deep water. Some property, in- 
cluding anchors and chains, came into 
the Receiver’s hands, and this property was 
sold by the owner, subject to all charges 
against, it, and the Receiver refused to 
deliver it to the purchaser till these 
charges, which included a deposition 
fee, were settled. This is the usua? 
practice of the Receivers, whether the 
wreck has been sold by the original 
owner or not, and is necessary, because 
the legal remedy is against the property 
only, but it is the practice to detain only 
sufficient property to reasonably cover 
the claims, and that practice was adhered 
to in this instance. 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH CHINA. 
Mr. WOODALL (Hanley): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether there has been 
any and, if so, what change in our com- 
mercial relations with China, consequent 
upon the expiration in April last of the 
term of ten years specified in the Com- 
mercial Treaty with that country ? 

Tue UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
york FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J- 
Fercusson, Manchester, N.E.): No 
notice has been given on either side for 
the revision of the existing Commercial 
Treaty between this country and China, 
and it will therefore remain in force as 
it stands for another period of ten years 
from the 24th of April last. 


MARRIAGES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

Mr. WOODALL: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether any decision has been 
arrived at in regard to the issuing of 
Orders in Council determining the con- 
ditions under which, and the mode in 
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which, marriages are solemnized in 
accordance with the Law of a foreign 
country may be registered by British 
Consuls; and in the event of any 
amendment of the Act of 1890 being 
necessary, when is it proposed that a Bill 
for that purpose will be introduced ? 

Sm J. FERGUSSON: I am afraid 
that I cannot answer this question to- 
day. Perhaps the hon. Member will be 
good enough to put it off until Thursday. 


MARRIAGE OF BRITISH SUBJECTS IN 
THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 

Mr. WOODALL: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether any, and if so what, 
difficulties exist under the lex loci of 
the German Empire, which prevent the 
marriage of British subjects under the 
provisions of “ The Marriage Act, 1890 ?” 

Sir J. FERGUSSON: On the 22nd 
February, 1890, Her Majesty’s Ambassa- 
dor at Berlin was officially informed that 
it was not permissible, in accordance 
with legal regulations, for a British 
Consul to perform a marriage within 
the limits of the German Empire ; and 
that these regulations could not be 
altered. 


DEEDS OF APPRENTICESHIP. 

Mr. MONTAGU: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer what was 
the amount of Revenue during the past 
financial year derived from Stamps on 
Deeds of Apprenticeship ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr, Goscnen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The amount of 
Revenue derived from Stamps on Deeds 
of Apprenticeship cannot be ascertained, 
since there is not a special stamp appro- 
priated to such instruments. The 
amount is included in the yield of 
“General Deed Duty.” 


SPICER’S CHARITY AT COLLUMPTON. 

Stir WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston): I beg to ask the hon. Mem- 
ber for Penrith (Mr. J. W. Lowther), as 
representing the Charity Commissioners, 
whether he is aware that 48 acres of 
land, called Spicer’s Charity, situate at 
Collumpton, Devon, the annual income 
of which is devoted to apprenticing poor 
boys, have been let on lease without 
having been previously offered to the 
public or to the labourers of the district, 

Mr. Woodall 
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under “The Allotments Extension Act, 
1882”; that the lease was granted at a 
rental reduced from £80 to 70, to the 
diminution of the usefulness of the 
Charity, and in spite of the protests of 
the senior Trustee ; and whether such 
lease can be cancelled, and the land 
offered to labourers and cottagers, under 
“The Allotments Extension Act, 1882”? 


Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): The land referred to in the 
hon. Member’s question was let in 1874 
for a term of 14 years at a rent of £80. 
It was re-let to the same tenant in 1888 
at a rent of £70, the Trustees considering 
the reduction to be reasonable in view of 
the general agricultural depression. The 
Commissioners have received no protest 
from the senior Trustee on the subject of 
the new lease. The land not being 
subject to the provisions of the Allot- 
ments Extension Act, 1882, it was not 
incumbent on the Trustees to take pro- 
ceedings for letting it to labourers in 
allotments; and the Commissioners are 
not aware of the existence of any power 
to disturb the present tenancy. 


DEATH OF MR. COLLINS, COASTGUARD 
OFFICER. 


Sir E. GREY : I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether an in- 
quiry has been made into the circum- 
stances attending the death of Mr. 
Collins, late Coastguard officer at 
Newton by the Sea, Northumberland, 
in March; whether the medical evidence 
is to the effect that Mr. Collins’s death 
was caused by exposure while discharg- 
ing his duty in the months of November 
and March ; and what relief in the form 
of a pension, or otherwise, can be given 
to his widow ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamitron, Middlesex, 
Ealing): The Admiralty have satisfied 
themselves that the death of the late 
Mr. Collins was caused by extraordinary 
exposure while on duty. His widow 
has accordingly been awarded a special 
pension of £30 a year for life. 


SOLDIERS IN UNIFURM. 


Viscount WOLMER (Hants, Peters- 
field): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether he has seen the 
statement in the Army and Navy Gazette, 
of 27th June, that 
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‘A clergyman ei visited Shorncliffe to 
gee & of his acquaintance who 


had paca yrey the hope of obtaining a com- 
mission. He walked with his young friend to 
Folkestone, and presenting himself at the 
entrance of an hotel, ordi luncheon for two. 
He was refused admission to the coffee room on 
the plea that his young friend was a soldier in 
uniform ; ” 


and, if so, whether he proposes to take 
any steps in the matter ? 

*The SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannorg, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): I can assure my noble 
Friend that I fully sympathise in the 
indignation he feels that any slight 
should be put upon any man on account 
of wearing Her Majesty’s uniform ; but 
hotels are subject to the general law of 
the land, and I have no power to inter- 
fere in their management. 

Viscount WOLMER: Is it not with- 
in the power of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to bring the matter before the 
Bench at the annual renewal of 
licences ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: I will consider 
that question. 


GUNS FOR THE DEFENCE OF TABLE 
BAY. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he has observed a letter 
published in the Daily Graphic of 6th 
July, and purporting to be written by 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord R. Churchill), in 
which it is stated that a number of 
seven ton muzzle loading guns, which 
have been discarded by the Navy, and 
are deemed obsolete by expert artiller- 
ists, have at a great expense been sent 
out and mounted for the defence of 
Table Bay and Simon’s Bay, and that, 
although the garrison of Cape Town 
only amounts to 1,300 men, a staff 
equal to the requirements of 20,000 is 
maintained ; and whether these state- 
ments are correct; and, if so, whether 
he can give any explanation of this 
apparent waste of Public Funds by the 
War Office ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Neither of 
these statements is correct. The 
muzzle-loading guns in question were 
sent out in 1877-78, being the only 
guns then available. They were not 
obsolete, and even now they form a 
good auxiliary armament in addition to 
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the heavy breech-loading guns. Look- 
ing to our vast responsibilities in South 
Africa, the staff maintained at the Cape 
is certainly not in excess of our require- 
ments. 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the understanding that 
has been arrived at in respect to the 
status quo in the Mediterranean, be- 
tween this country and Italy, has been 
communicated to France and the other 
Great Powers having possessions on the 
Mediterranean ; and whether Italy has 
been made aware that an understand- 
ing which has been come to between 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs and a Foreign Govern- 
ment, which is not communicated to 
Parliament, is only binding, so far as 
this country is concerned, on the 
Minister who comes to that under- 
standing ? 

Sir J. FERGUSSON: In answer to 
the first question of the hon. Member, I 
have to say that communications have 
from time to time passed between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the French 
Government with respect to questions 
affecting the statws quo in the Mediter- 
ranean, but they are not suitable for 
public discussion. As to the second 
question, I have no doubt that the 
Italian Government are well acquainted 
with the Constitution of this country, 
but we have had no occasion to express 
any opinion to them on the point raised 
by the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then am I to 
understand that the French Government 
are in possession of the understanding 
which the right hon. Gentleman says 
has been arrived at between this country 
and Italy as to the statws quo in the 
Mediterranean ? 

Sm J. FERGUSSON : The hon. Mem- 
ber must not understand any more than 
I have said. 


MURDER OF A BRITISH SUBJECT IN 
MACEDONIA. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT (Manchester, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whe- 
ther he has seen the following statement 
from the Pharos of Macedonia, with 
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regard to the murder of a British subject 
in Macedonia :— 

“The body of Mr. Basil Capreel, a natural- 
ised British subject, was found beside the rail- 
way line between Salonica and Bodina on 19th 
June. The body was horribly mangled by rifle 
shots and sword cuts. No reascn can be assigned 
for this crime, ner has any clue as yet been 
discovered to the perpetrators of the murder, 
although some carriers from Bodina have been 
arrested on suspicion. ‘The deceased had left 
Salonica on the 16th for Bodina, where he was 
engaged in business, and nothing was heard of 
him until the following Friday, when his dead 
body was found. As the deceased was a natu- 
ralised British subject, the interpreter at the 
English Consulate at Salonica has examined 
the body and taken notes of the state in which 
it was found; ” 
and whether he will inform the House 
what steps have been taken by the 
Consul of Salonica or otherwise to dis- 
cover and punish the murderer ? 

Sir J. FERGUSSON : Certain arrests 
have been made of persons suspected in 
connection with this case, and Her 
Majesty’s Acting Consul General is 
watching it. 


EVENING SCHOOLS IN WALES. 


Mr. T. ELLIS (Merionethshire): I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether his attention has been called to 
the almost universal insistance by Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors and Assistant In- 
spectors in Wales of the need of evening 
schools and of the peculiar facilities 
afforded by many Welsh districts for the 
formation of evening classes for instruc- 
tion in agricultural chemistry, geology, 
navigation, and similar subjects ; whether 
the establishment of advanced elemen- 
tary schools in Cardiff, Swansea, Ystrad, 
Gelligaer, Merthyr, and Festiniog has 
been attended by marked benefit to the 
elementary schools of the districts where 
they are situated ; and whether, in view 
of the fact that the Elementary Educa- 
tion Bill will confer upon School Boards 
and school managers in Wales and Mon- 
mouth a sum of £20,000 in excess of the 
present income from fees, he will appoint 
a Departmental Committee, similar to 
the Committee on Welsh Intermediate 
and Higher Education of 1881, to inquire 
and report whether and how far a por- 
tion of this sum may be utilised for the 
establishment of evening schools, of 
advanced elementary schools in indus- 
trial towns, and for the appointment of 

Mr. Jacob Bright 
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organising and peripatetic teachers of 
class and specific subjects more especially 
in the rural districts ? 

*THe VICE PRESIDENT or rae 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyke, Kent, 
Dartford): I have no doubt that there 
is scope for the development of evening 
schools in Wales, but it is, I believe, a 
question whether the place of the ad- 
vanced elementary schools would not be 
better filled by schools of a secondary 
type established under the Intermediate 
Kducation Act. There is obviously 
nothing to prevent School Buards in 
any town or district, where the pay- 
ments under the Education Bill are in 
excess of the present income from fees, 
from establishing evening schools, or 
devoting the surplus to higher ele- 
mentary education ; and I do not antici- 
pate that the managers of voluntary 
schools will disregard their responsi- 
bilities in this connection. But I am 
rot able to adopt any plan for treating 
the sum in question as a whole to be 
disposed of under the direction of some 
Central Authority. 


Review. 


THE WIMBLEDON REVIEW. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): 1 beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War whether 
the order for the early entrainment of the 
Volunteers on Saturday is caused by 
the railway authorities declining to 
carry them at a later hour at low fares; 
whether the Government would obviate 
the difficulty by increasing the grant for 
transport; and whether they would 
give a camp allowance for food and inci- 
dentals ? 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
also to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he is aware that, in addi- 
tion to those required for tae Review at 
Wimbledon, other special train services 
will be required upon the Waterloo line 
on Saturday next; whether all Metro- 
politan regiments, without regard to the 
position of their headquarters, even if 
they are nearer to Wimbledon than to 
Waterloo, will be .required to proceed 
vid the Waterloo line, or what excep- 
tions will be made ; and whether per- 
mission will be given to regiments which 
have secured steamers, to go by river to 
Putney Bridge, and march thence to 
Wimbledon ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: In response to 
the inquiries made by the Military 
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Authorities, the number of Volunteers 
applying to attend the Review was so 
large that special arrangements for their 
transport was absolutely necessary. 
Owing to the heavy demands made upon 
the railways in consequence of Sandown 
Races, a large meeting at Ascot, and 
Kingston Regatta, the company posi- 
tively declined to carry Volunteers late 
in the day, and the last train carrying 
Volunteers must start at 1.25. It must 
also be obvious that to work the lines 
up to the last minute with troop trains 
would make it very difficult for the 
public to go to the Review atall. No 
question of fares has been raised. 
Where any corps has made a suggestion 
to be allowed to adopt a different route 
from that assigned to them, and it has 
been found practicable, they have been 
allowed to proceed independently. 
Among these are the Queen’s West- 
minsters, the Civil Service, the South 
Middlesex, and the Ist Middlesex Engi- 
neers, and some of the earlier trains may 
therefore become unnecessary. Besides 
the allowance for transport, I authorised 
last week an allowanee of 1s. a head for 
food and incidentals. 


ACCIDENT ON H.M.S. CORDELIA. 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether he can give the House any 
information regardinga telegram received 
from Sydney yesterday, stating that, on 
Her Majesty’s cruiser Cordelia, while 
firing practice was being performed by 
the crew on the 29th June, “a 6-inch 
breechloading gun burst on the seventh 
round, killing six men and injuring 12 
others ;” if correct, can he state the cause 
of the explosion ? 

ApmrraL FIELD (Sassex, Eastbourne) : 
I beg also to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether he can give the 
House any information, beyond what has 
appeared in the papers, respecting the 
lamentable accident on board H.MS. 
Cordelia, due to the bursting of a 
6-inch gun, on the Australian Station; 
whether the gun in question was of 
similar manufacture to the gun which 
burstin H.M.S. Collingwood in 1886 ; how 
many 6-inch guns of H.MS. Cordelia’s 
pattern still exist in the Navy; whether 
the manufacture of guns of wrought iron 
with steel tubes has since been discon- 
tinued in favour of steel only; and 
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whether a similar gun to the one which 
burst may be forthwith tested to burst- 
ing point, in order to give confidence in 
the remaining guns of that pattern, if it 
be still approved ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON : I sent the only 
telegram we received last night concern- 
ing the sad accident on board the 
Cordelia to the public Press. It con- 
firmed generally Reuter’s telegram, and 
gave the names of those killed and 
wounded. A further telegram has- been 
received, which runs as follows :— 

“With reference to your telegram. Ex- 

ercising June 29. Quarterly target practice. 
Gun had fired six rounds. Then loaded with 
full charge, 34lb., common shell, 741b. burster. 
Five minutes later, on seventh round being 
fired, gun burst explosively. Admiral, 
Sydney.” 
The gun was not of the same design as 
that which burst on board the Colling- 
wood, and the accident was of a different 
character. This gun was one of the 
earliest design of 6in. breech-loading 
guns, and the later marks are an im- 
provement upon it, and they fire much 
heavier charges—48lb. as against 34Ib. 
There are 87 guns afloat of this pattern 
(total number 130), but the manufacture 
has been discontinued for some time past. 
I am doubtful whether such an experi- 
ment as my hon. Friend suggests would 
be advantageous, or give us any data as 
to the cause of the present accident, but 
if it should it shall certainly be ordered. 
These guns, I may add, have been in 
use for some years, and no want of con- 
fidence has been expressed in them. 
When particulars of the accident have 
been received the matter will be referred 
to the Ordnance Committee for a full 
Report. Inthe mesntime,an exhaustive 
inquiry will be ordered at Sydney. I 
may further add that this lamentable 
accident is the more to be regretted as it 
is the only occasion on which loss of life 
has occurred on board any of Her 
Majesty’s ships from an accident with a 
breech-loading gun caused by a defect in 
the gun itself. 


BRIDGES ON THE BRIGHTON 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether, 
in view of the advice given by Sir John 
Fowler, that some 20 bridges on the 
Brighton Railway should. be recon- 
structed during the next 12 months, and 
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about 60 others should be reconstructed 
when the former 20 are completed, and, 
in view of the fact stated by him, 
that— 

‘« The advice given in this Report is based 
upon considerations affecting the vast majority 
of railways in the Kingdom, and that the result 
of the investigation does not indicate any un- 
usual weakness in the Brighton bridges, which 
are neither better nor worse in that respect 


than those on similar lines of railway at home 
and abroad ;’’ 


he will take steps to secure that the 
bridges of the railways within his 
jurisdiction shall be adapted to the 
heavier engines, higher speeds, and 
other new conditions named by Sir John 

Fowler ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: My hon. 
Friend is mistaken in supposing that 
the railways of the United Kingdom 
are within the jurisdiction of the Board 
of Trade, if by that term he means that 
the Board have any power to require 
that their bridges shall be reconstructed. 
I propose, however, to address a Circular 
to the Railway Companies on this 
subject, and, when issued, a copy will 
be laid on the Table of the House. 


FREE SCHOOL PLACES, 


Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education what will be the 
procedure of the Education Department 
with regard to the supply of free school 
places where a proved deficiency of such 
places exists in districts where there is 
already a School Board and where there 
is no School Board respectively ; what is 
the interpretation by the Department of 
the provision of the Act of 1870 for 
supplying a deficiency of public school 
accommodation ; and where, and under 
what circumstances, will it be possible 
to provide the deficiency of free school 
places by voluntary schools ? 

*Sir W. HART DYKE: Section 3 (3) 
of the Elementary Education Bill places 
no difficulty whatever in the way of the 
provision of free school places by the 
managers of voluntary schools, but 
where a deficiency of such places was 
proved to exist in a School Board 
‘district the Department would no doubt 
address itself in the last resort to the 
School Board ; but my hon. Friend will 
see that it would only be necessary to do 
this if the managers of voluntary 

Mr. Hanbury 
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schools had declined to free their schools 
to the extent of the deficiency. In dis. 
tricts where there are no School Boards 
the effect of Section 9 of the Elementary 
Education Act, 1870, will be to give 
voluntary managers ample opportunity 
to supply any deficiency which upon 
inquiry is shown to exist. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 


Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield): I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether he is now able to inform the 
House what is the estimated additional 
cost to the Revenue that is likely to 
result from the operation of Sub-section 
3, of Clause 1, of the Elementary Educa- 
tion Bill? 

*Sur W. HART DYKE: An excess of 
fee grant over the present rate of school 
fees charged in any school can only 
cause an increase, in the annual grant, 
when such annual grant exceeds the 
limit of 17s. 6d. per child, and the 
income of the school has hitherto been 
less than that sym, or less than the 
grant earned. In such a case the excess 
of the fee grant might bring the income 
of the school to more than 17s. 6d. per 
child, and the managers would receive 
an increased grant. But the amount of 
the increased grant could not exceed the 
difference between 17s. 6d. per child 
and the grant earned. We cannot, 
therefore, assume that an increase in 
the income of a school caused by the 
fee grant will in many instances increase 
the annual grant ; and it is not therefore 
considered necessary to estimate for any 
additional expenditure under this head. 


PROVINCIAL POSTMEN. 


Mx. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General whe- 
ther he has now received a reply from 
the Treasury, and is able to comply 
with the wishes and claims of the pro- 
vincial postmen as to the revision of 
their pay and satisfaction of other 
‘grievances specified by them in various 
Memorials of long date ? 

*Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, Cambridge University) : I have 
not yet received a final reply upon the 
subject to which the hon. Member refers, 
but I now expect one in the course of a 
few days. 
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THE NAVAL MANCEQVRES. 


Apmirat FIELD: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether he 
can state the number of men of the 
Royal Naval Reserve of the first and 
second classes who have volunteered for 
service in Her Majesty’s ships during 
the coming Naval Manceuvres; how 
many are proposed to be embarked ; and 
whether such service afloat will be 
allowed to count in lieu of the 28 days’ 
drill required annually, or a portion 
thereof ? 


Lorpv G. HAMILTON: The experi- 
ment of calling for volunteers from men 
cf the Royal Naval Reserve for tem- 
*porary service on board Her Majesty’s 
ships has recently been tried with very 
satisfactory results. It was proposed to 
allow a limited number, 300, of the first 
and second classes of the Reserve to 
embark in certain ships during the 
Naval Manoeuvres. This was made 
known on July 2, and by the morning of 
the 6th 305 men, of whom 195 were 
second class, had volunteered for such 
service. Entries were then stopped, but 
before this order was generally known 
342 men had actually joined Her 
Majesty’s ships, and it is estimated that 
100 more are on their way to join. This 
temporary service afloat will count in 
lieu of the 28 days’ drill annually re- 
quired if the men desire it. 


CAMP FOR RIFLE PRACTICE IN 
IRELAND. 


Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether a camp for rifle practice is about 
to be established at Baldoyle, County of 
Dublin ; and whether he is aware that 
the project of establishing a camp for 
that purpose in the place mentioned is 
viewed with the strongest disfavour by 
every class of persons ingthe district, and 
especially by the fishermen ; and, if so, 
whether he will reconsider any decision 
that may have been arrived at in favour 
of the Baldoyle site for the suggested 
camp? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: There is con- 
siderable difficulty in procuring suitable 
rifle ranges in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin. Baldoyle is one of those under 
consideration, but no decision has yet 


‘ been arrived at. 
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CONSULAR CONVENTION WITH 
FRANCE. 

Apmirat FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether his attention has been 
called to the Consul General of Havre’s 
Report, No. 839, page 24, referring to 
Mr. Consul Percy’s remarks on the death 
from accident of the steward of the 
steamer Zaimis, when at Rouen, and 
whilst on duty, in which he points out 
the disadvantages under which certain 
British subjects are placed, due to a 
failing in our international arrangements 
and to the absence of a Consular Conven- 
tion, whereby the widow and six 
children were debarred from seeking 
compensation by means of an applica- 
tion for “ assistance judiciare,” and these 
unfortunate people not being able to 
defray the expense of a law suit the 
matter had to be dropped ; and whether 
steps will be taken to remedy this state 
of things as recommended by the said 
Consul ? 

Sm J. FERGUSSON: The meaning 
of the Consul in the passage referred to 
is not very clear, and he will be asked 
for an explanation. If the difficulty 
described was really owing toour having 
no Consular Convention, it is a matter 
for regret; but for many years the 
question has been found impossible of 
solution, though it has been frequently 
discussed. 


THE REFORMATORY OFFICE. 

ApmiraL FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether his attention has been 
called to the Second Report, of 6th May, 
1891, by the Committee on Public 
Accounts, and the evidence on page 12 
of Mr. Rogers, Assistant Inspector of 
Reformatories and Industrial Schools, 
wherein he states— 

“I may mention that the staff is limited, and 
we have pretty well enough to do to get through 
our work in the way of inspection at present,”’ 
and to Mr. Mills’ answer that certain 
inaccuracies were to some extent 

“ Attributable to the fact that the staff of the 
Reformatory Office is not sufficiently strong to 
cope with the additional work caused by the 
increase in the numbers both of schools and of 
inmates ; ”’ 
and whether he will arrange for the 
inspection of reformatory and industrial 
school ships by competent seamen 
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Inspectors, instead of as at present by a 
military officer ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tae HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Stuart Wonrttey, Sheffield, 
Hallamshire): Yes, Sir; the Secretary of 
State is aware of the evidence referred 
to. The inquiry alluded to on page 18 
of the evidence is now completed, and 
the Report has reached the Secretary of 
State’s hands. He is now considering 
the questions therein raised of improving 
generally the office arrangements and 
the system of inspection. He will at 
the same time consider whether it will be 
possible to give effect to the views which 
have been repeatedly urged by my hon. 
and gallant Friend with regard to the 
desirability of employing naval officers 
to inspect the school ships. 


DETENTION OF AN ENGLISH GIRL 
BY KURDS. 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs if he will explain what 
is the nature of the difficulty in- 
terposed by Turkey in regard to 
the rescue of Kate Greenfield by Per- 
sian forces; whether the British Am- 
bassador in Constantinople has fully 
represented to the Porte the strong 
feeling of the British people as to this 
alleged outrage on an English girl; 
and whether both Powers concerned 
have been, or will be, informed that Great 
Britain cannot view with indifference 
the forcible capture and illegal imprison- 
ment of any British subject ? 


Sir J. FERGUSSON: The girl is de- 
tained by Kurds in the Turkish Con- 
sulate at Sonjbonlak, from which the 
Turkish Consul has fied, and the Porte 
has up to the present refused its assent 
to the employment of force within the 
Consulate by Persian Authorities. Her 
Majesty’s Embassy at Constantinople 
was directed on the 28th ultimo to urge 
the Porte very earnestly to give their 
consent, and on the 2nd instant Her 
Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires was in- 
structed to address a strong remonstrance 
to the Porte against its action, which 
imperils the life of British subject, and 
to urge the withdrawal of opposition to 
the steps the Persian Government desire 
to take for the liberation of the girl. 
To the Shah it has been represented by 

Admiral Field 
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Her Majesty’s Government that it is 
essential that measures should be taken 
to remove the girl from the hands of the 
Kurds and to punish them for the out- 
rage, and to question the girl in the 
presence of impartial persons, both 
Christians and Mussulmans, and to dis- 
pose of her according to her real wishes. 


NORTH SEA LIQUOR TRAFFIC 
CONVENTION. 

Sm E. BIRKBECK (Norfolk, E.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether his attention 
has been called to a statement that has 
appeared in the French papers to the 
effect that the French Government have 
declined to ratify the North Sea Liquor 
Traffic Convention, signed at the Hague 
in 1887 by representatives of the 
Governments of France, Great Britain, 
Belgium, Netherlands, Denmark, and 
Germany; and whether Her Majesty's 
Government can take any steps to pre- 
vent the failure of this most important 
and beneficial Agreement? 


Sm J. FERGUSSON: All we know 
is that the Foreign Minister of France 
stated incidentally, in the course of 2 
Debate in the Chamber of Deputies on 
the 25th June, that he did not propose 
to submit that Convention for ratification. 
Her Majesty’s Government will gladly 
do anything in their power to obviate the 
failure which might ensue, but I am not 
at present in a position to make any 
statement in regard to this. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.) : What 
is the present position of the question, 
and what is the attitude of she European 
Powers in regard to it ? 

Sir J. FERGUSSON: Ratifications 
have not yet been exchanged, and the 
intentions expressed by the French 
Minister, of course, necessitate a, re-con- 
sideration of their position by the other 
Powers engaged. 1 do not think that 
the resources of diplomacy are yet ¢x- 
hausted, but I could not now make any 
precise statement as to the way in which 
the matter stands. 

Mr. BRYCE: Will Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment communicate with the French 
Government on the matter ? 


Sir J. FERGUSSON: I would rather 
be excused from stating what course Her 
Majesty’s Government will take, or are 
taking. Ican assure the hon, Gentle- 
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man that we shall leave no stone un- 
turned to prevent the failure of the Con- 
vention. 


WELSH COUNTY COUNCILS. 


Mr. T. ELLIS: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he 
can state by what powers in the Local 
Government Act, or otherwise, the 
Welsh County Councils can contribute 
towards the cost of inquiries, in con- 
junction with the Charity Commis- 
sioners, into the parochial charities 
within their respective counties ? 


Mr. GOSCHEN: The Local Govern- 
ment Act does not confer any direct 
powers on the County Councils of 
Wales to undertake inquiries with re- 
gard to charities. It is probable, how- 
ever, that under the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act, 1889, powers might be 
found vested in the Joint Education 
Committees which by friendly under- 
standing might be utilised for the pur- 
pose indicated in the hon. Member’s 
question, 


POWERS OF COURTS OF QUARTER 
SESSIONS, 


Mr. W. BOWEN ROWLANDS (Car- 
diganshire): I beg to postpone until 
Thursday my question to the Attorney 
General whether, under Section 9, Sub- 
section 3, of the Local Government Act of 
1888, a Court of Quarter Sessions has 
power, as such, to give orders to the 
Chief Constable of a county on general 
matters relating to the preservation of 
the peace within the county, or to 
require a Report from him ; or whether 
the reservation made by such sub- 
section merely preserves to the local 
Justices their previous powers to give 
such orders as to the preservation of the 
peace in their respective districts ? 


THE SCOTCH EDUCATION CODE, 


Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether, looking to the ad- 
vanced period of the year covered by the 
Education Code, 1891, and to the fact of 
the financial arrangements of School 
Boards in Scotland for the current year 
having been all fixed upon the basis of 
the Code as originally issued, the Go- 
vernment will withdraw the amendment 
of the Code presently lying upon the 
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Table of the House, and will leave the 
whole subject open and to be dealt with 
in the Scotch Code for 1892 ? 


*Toe FIRST LORDor raz TREASURY 
(Mr. W. H. Smiru, Strand, Westminster) : 
The Minute of June 11 was laid upon 
the Table to meet a difficulty to which 
the attention of the Department had 
been very strongly drawn. It has now 
been fully before the School Authorities, 
and has been accepted by them, with 
scarcely any difference of opinion, as a 
satisfactory solution of the question, and 
any financial difficulty will be largely, if 
not entirely, met by the probable in- 
crease of the Capitation Grant already 
announced. It has been represented to 
the Goverrment most urgently within 
the last few days that any change would 
be productive of serious inconvenience, 
and in these circumstances we propose to 
adhere to that Minute, and to allow full 
time to test its operation by experience 
before proposing any alteration. 

Mr. CALDWELL: I beg to give 
notice that I will move an Amendment 
to the Code. 


THE ROLLS SERIES. 


Mr. SUMMERS: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
can inform the House upon what prin- 
ciple the publication of the Rolls Series 
is conducted, and to what class of docu- 
ments it is confined; whether he is 
aware that there are no funds at present 
available for the undertaking of any 
new works under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls; whether he can 
state for what period of time the Master 
of the Rolls has been without funds to 
carry on the publication of historical 
documents; and whether it is the 
intention of the Government to propose 
a Vote to be placed at the disposal of the 
Master of the Rolls for this purpose ? 

Tae SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): Perhaps 
the hon. Gentleman will allow me to 
answer the question. The principle 
upon which the Rolls Series is conducted 
is stated in a printed memorandum 
which is prefixed to every volume. It is 
confined to documents illustrating the 
history of this country previously to the 
reign of Henry VIII. There are no 
funds at present available for the un- 
dertaking of any new works for this 
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series. The Master of the Rolls is not, 
and has never been, without funds to 
carry on the publication of historical 
documents, a large number of works 
undertaken at various times being 
either in the press or in course of pre- 
paration. The Government has, con- 
sequently, no intention of proposing any 
Vote other than that put down in the 
Civil Service Estimates. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if the last volume, 
relating to the reign of Henry VIIL, is 
out of print, as I find that it is trouble- 
some to get a copy ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I will make inquiry. 


Subsequently, 

Mr. SUMMERS: Will the First 
Lord of the Treasury communicate with 
the Master of the Rolls on the subject ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I would rather 
leave the matter in the hands of the 
Secretary to the Treasury, but he thinks 
the Master of the Rolls is fully in- 
formed. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

Mr. ELLIOTT LEES (Oldham): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will recommend the Trustees of the 
National Gallery to arrange for the inter- 
change by Provincial Art Galleries of 
the collections lent to them by the 
National Gallery under the National 
Gallery Loan Act, in order that, without 
removing any of the pictures now in 
Trafalgar Square, an opportunity may 
be given to the provincial public of 
seeing a greater number of the pictures 
belonging to the nation ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: The notice 
given by my hon. Friend has been too 
short to enable me to consult the Trustees 
of the National Gallery; but I have 
ascertained generally that there would 
be objections to the proposal on account 
of the extra risk incurred through 
moving the pictures about the ‘country, 
and also on the score of expense, as the 
National Gallery has no funds at its dis- 
posal from which the carriage, packing, 
and insurance of the pictures could be 
paid. 

In reply to a further question by 
Mr. Exsiorr Lgss, 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH said: I amafraid 
we could hardly interfere with the com- 

Mr. Jackson 





plete discretion of the Trustees, who are 
solely responsible for the custody of the 
pictures. 

Mr. WOODALL: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman inquire what is the 
umount of injury done to pictures by 
their circulation to provincial museums ? 
I believe it will be found that the injury 
is extremely smail. 

*Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birmingham, 
Bordesley): If the provincial museums 
undertake the expense of removal, 
packing, insurance, and other work, will 
the objections of the Trustees be over- 
come ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I will under- 
take to communicate with the Trustees 
on that point. They are independent of 
the Government, and we have no power 
to control them. 





MAIL SHIPS BILL.—(No. 163.) 


Lords Amendments to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 


COINAGE (EXPENSES). 

Committee to consider of authorising the 
payment, out of tne Consolidated Fund, of a 
sum towards meeting the Expenses which may 
be incurred under any Act of the present 
Session to amend ‘‘ The Coinage Act, 1870” 
(Queen’s Recommendation signified), To- 
morrow.—(Mr. Jackson.) ; 


FISHERIES BILL [LORDS]. 


Read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Thursday, and to be 
printed. [Bill 406.] 


DRUNKENNESS (CONVICTIONS) 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Address for— 


“ Return, for England and Wales, of the 
total number of Convictions in respect of such 
offences under the following enactments as 
involve Drunkenness: 3 and 4 Vic., c. 97, 8. 
13; 10 and 11 Vic., c. 89, ss. 29 and 61; 35 
and 36 Vic., c. 94, 8. 12 ; committed during the 
year ended the 31st day of December, 1890 (1) 
after 12.30 (noon) on Sundays; (2) at any 
other time; whether on Sundays before 12.30 
(noon), or on any week day, under the following 
heads :— 

Place. 


Population. 
On Sundays, 12.30 noon to midnight. 
At any other time. 
Total. 


(in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 
362, of Session 1890).”—(Mr. Forrest Fulton.) 
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MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to,—Roads and 
Streets in Police Burghs (Scotland) Bill, 
with Amendments. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 
(No. 401.) 
CONSIDERATION. 

As amended, considered. 


*(3.50.) THe VICE PRESIDENT or 
tHe COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyke, 
Kent, Dartford): In moving the new 
clause which stands in my name, I am 
carrying out a promise which was made 
when the Bill was in Committee. We 
have followed the lines of the proposals 
of the right hon. Member for the 
Brightside Division (Mr. Mundella). We 
propose to deal with the question of 
schools where the average sum received 
from fees and for books and other 
articles necessary to school life is less 
than the 10s. grant. 


New Clause— 

(Where average rate charged was not in excess 
of ten shillings no charge shall be made to 
parent) 

“In any school receiving the fee grant, 
where the average rate charged and received 
in respect of fees and books, and for other pur- 
poses, during the school year ended last, before 
the first day of January one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-one, was not in excess of 
ten shillings a year, for each child, of the 
number of children in average attendance at 
the school, no charge shall be made to parent 
in respect of any scholar,)’’—(Sir WilliamHart 
Dyke,) 

—brought up, and read the first time. 


Question proposed, “That the Clause 
be read the second time.” 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): The right hon. Mem- 
ber for the Brightside Division is not 
present ; but I presume that he would be 
prepared to accept this clause in substi- 
tution forhis own. I do not, however, 
think the clause goes quite as far as was 
intended by the Committee when the 
question was discussed. It only affects 
schools that will be free schools. I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will go a step 
further, and apply the system to other 
schools. What we want to lay down is 
that not only the fee in excess of the 10s. 
shall be charged, but that the managers 
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shall be enabled to exceed that average 
for books, &c. Under the Bill as it 
stands the manager will not be able to 
charge a fee in addition for books after 
deducting the 10s. I would ask the 
Vice President if he does not intend to 
supplement this clause by a further 
Amendment to carry out the intention 
of the House ?” 

*(3.54.) Mr. F. 8S. POWELL (Wigan): 
I would suggest to add at the end of the 
clause, after the word “scholar,” the 
words “over three and under fifteen 
years of age,” in order to bring the clause 
in conformity with the rest of the Bill. 

*Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester): I would suggest that 
words should be introduced to the effect 
that books and other appliances shall be 
provided free, and as a first charge on 
any surplus which exists from the sub- 
stitution of the 10s. fee grant over the 
school pence. 

*Toe FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn, Strand, West- 
minster): The Code which has been in 
force since 1870 lays it down that the 
managers are to be held responsible 
by the Department for the conduct of 
their schools, for their maintenance and 
efficiency, and for the providing of all 
needful furniture, books, and apparatus. 

*Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, 8.H., Eccles) : 
Do “ books” mean scholars’ books ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: Certainly ; it is 
“books and appliances,” which, of course, 
includes school books. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in line 6, after 
the word “charge,” to insert the 
words “by this Act provided.”—(Mr. 
Tomlinson.) . 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 4 


*(4.0.) Sm W. HART DYKE: I think 
it would be better to leave the matter as 
it is, because under the Bill any parent 
can claim free places, and under the 
Code managers are bound to provide 
school books where the parents do not 
provide them. If the parents provide 
the books, their doing so will be re- 
garded in the light of a subscription. 
The question is a very difficult one to 
deal with. 





Sm G. TREVELYAN (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : I think it is not necessary 
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to amend the clause in the way sug- 
gested, but we had better get on to the 
other and more important parts of the 
Bill. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Lancashire, 
N.E., Darwen): I do not think the 
Amendment would do any harm. 


Elementary 


Amendment negatived, 
Clause added. 


(4.5.) Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) 
moved to insert the following new Clause 
after Ulause 2 :— 

‘*In any school receiving the fee grant a 
certificated teacher shall have a right of appeal 
tothe Education Department against dismissal 
by the managers of the school, and no such 
teacher shall be dismissed contrary to the 
decision of the Department on, such appeal.” 
The hon. Member, who had another new 
clause on the Paper, providing that no 
teacher should be required, as a condition 
of holding his appointment, to undertake 
or abstain from any duties out of the 
ordinary school hours, said: The two 
clauses are so intimately connected with 
each other that I will at once speak to 
both. As the Bill now stands, the 
State, in making this enormous grant 
to the elementary schools, has abso- 


lutely reserved nothing for _ itself. 
As yet there is no quid pro 
quo. The right hon. Member for 


Wolverhampton did attempt to get some 
consideration for the grant in the In- 
struction which he moved some days 
ago, but he was not successful. The 
strong and formidable objection which 
was taken against that Instruction, 
namely, that there is no logical connec- 
tion between what was demanded and 
the Imperial grant which this Bill 
makes, cannot, however, be applied to 
the present proposals. I demand, as a 
consideration for the increased grant, in- 
creased public control, and I propose to 
place that control in the quarter from 
which the Imperial grant comes. 
1 have no great admiration for the Edu- 
cation Department or its methods or 
results ; but the State has no other organ, 
and until some other is arrived at we 
shall be obliged to look to the Education 
Department. I propose to introduce the 
machinery of the Education Department; 
and some words would have to be intro- 
duced into the clause giving the Depart- 
ment the power of making rules to carry 
itout. Another set of objections which 
Sir G. Trevelyan 
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have been urged against Amendments 
to the Bill on this side of the House 
cannot be brought against these new 
clauses. They in no way involve the 
religious question, but equally affect the 
Board schools and the voluntary schools, 
and, therefore, I claim from hon. Mem- 
bers opposite fair and impartial con- 
sideration for my proposals. The object 
of the clauses is to protect the elementary 
teachers of England, in the first place, 
from capricious dismissal by school 
managers, and, in the second place, from 
the degrading conditions as to extraneous 
service which eare now imposed upon 
them. This, indeed, may be said to be 
the programme of the National Union of 
Elementary Teachers, an organisation 
which numbers more than 450,000 
teachers, and represents the vast body of 
teachers governed by the Education De- 
partment. It is not difficult to show 
that the elementary teachers of the 
country have a grievance which 
loudly calls for remedy, and If 
propose that they shall have a 
right .of appeal to the Education De 
partment against capricious dismissal by 
the managers. The Secretary for War 
denied a few days since that elementary 
teachers in the rural districts are sub- 
jected to persecution ; but it cin te 
shown, if they do not suffer persecution, 
that they have to bear considerable in- 
justice from the managers of the schools. 
In a paper read two years ago at a 
meeting of the National Union of Ele- 
mentary Teachers by Mr. George Gur- 
ling, head master of one of the London 
Board schools, the question of capricious 
dismissal was gone into. Mr. Gurling 
appears to have inquired into various 
cases of hardship, and he says that in 
one instance a clergyman alleged that 
the schoolmaster was his servant, and 
that he had just as much right to dis- 
miss him as his cook or groom. Another 
clergyman remarked: ‘“‘Why cannot a 
gentleman dismiss his servant without 
anyone interfering ? ’ Now, the servants 
in regard to whom these insolent words 
are used are the servants of the State, 
and to the extent of 75 per cent. their 
salaries are paid by the State. No com- 
plaint is made of the action of the larger 
School Boards, but the objection comes 
from the elementary teachers employed 
in the smaller schools. I will give an 
example to show what they complain of 
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In one particular instance the Chairman 
of the Board was in the habit of employ- 
ing children illegally, and it became 
necessary to make an inquiry. The 
master was applied to for information, 
but he hesitated to give it for fear of dis- 
missal. He was told that he would be 
protected by the Education Department, 
and he accordingly gave information 
which led to a fine of £27 10s. being 
imposed. The teacher was subsequently 
ealled before the Board and told that he 
was at the bottom of the mischief, 
and eventually discharged. Numer- 
ous other cases have been placed in 
my hands, all to the same effect. 
Of course, statements of this kind made 
inthis House can only be second-hand. 
I cannot guarantee them myself, but I 
have received an assurance from gentle- 
men of character and position that they 
are true. In one instance, I have been 
furnished with the copy of an agreement 
between the School Board and the 
teacher, containing the curious proviso 
that the teacher should attend the Sun- 
day school and play the harmonium for 
the handsome sum of £2 per annum! In 
another case the teacher for eight years 
had been accu.tomed to play the har- 
monium on Sunday. He received no 
pay, but believed that if he were to 
decline he would be required to resign 
his position. I maintain that it is most 
unjust, unwise, and unfair to subject 
these public servants to such conditions 
as [have described. If professions are 
to be measured by their public utility I 
know none which would take a higher 
position than that of elementary teachers. 
They are poorly paid, and ought certainly 
to be free from worry. As far as the 
clerical managers are concerned, it is not 
proved that they are fit to exercise that 
despotic authority which the present 
state of the law allows them. In many 
respects the clergy of the Church of 
England are disqualified beyond other 
men for the exercise of this despotic 
power. Whatever lofty virtues their 
calling tends to develop, I do not. think 
the sense of justice is one of them. They 
live in an atmosphere of female adula- 
tion, which, of itself, tends to demoralise 
them. Thetranscendentalcharacter of the 
pretensions they put forward on behalf 
of their duties and authority tends to 
blind them. [Cries of “Question!”] I 
am speaking of the qualifications of 
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clergymen to exercise the powers which 
they claim. So far as I understand the 
case, elementary schoolmasters do not 
demand fixity of tenure ; they only ask 
to be relieved from the capricious action 
of non-representative authorities and the 
small School Boards, without the review 
of suchaction by the Education Depart- 
ment. I beg to move that the clause be 
read a second time. 


A Clause (Appeal of certificated 
teacher in case of dismissal,) — (Mr. 
Edmund Robertson,)—brought up, and 
read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 


*(4.23.) Sin W. HART DYKE: Her 
Majesty’s Government are not able to 
accept the proposed clause. The hon. 
Member has raised no new question, 
either as regards discussion in this House 
or outside of it, in airing grievances on 
behalf of elementary teachers; but so 
far as the teachers of to-day are con- 
cerned, there can be no doubt that, 
whether as regards the pay they receive, 
the position they hold, and also the sani- 
tary conditions under which they are 
called upon to perform their duties, the 
conditions are enormously improved 
as compared with four or five years ago. 
Here and there, in some village or 
another, some grievance might be urged, 
but the position of the Education Depart- 
ment in regard to that question is a very 
simple one. Since 1870 the Department 
has never had anything to do with the 
engagement or dismissal of a teacher, 
and it would, in my opinion, be most 
prejudicial to the cause of education if it 
had to sit daily as a Court of Appeal 
to hear causes between teachers and 
the managers of schools. Not only has 
the Education Department nothing todo 
with the appointment or dismissal of 
teachers, but, strictly speaking, it has 
nothing to do with the management of 
schools ; all it has to do is to secure the 
efficiency of the schools. That is the 
beginning and end of the responsibility 
of the Department, and the Government 
must refuse for many obvious reasons to 
alter that state of things. I think it 
would be most hazardous to insert a 
change in the Bill so vast as this, and 
therefore I hope the House will negative 
the clause. 
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*Sr J. SWINBURNE (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield): I would go further than my 
hon. Friend with regard to this clause, 
and insert after the words “ fee grant ”— 

“The Education Department shall have the 
right, after due inquiry made and upon cause 
shown, to dismiss the teacher.” 

I have had a case brought before me of 
a child who was beaten by the school- 
master, and who died after the beating. 
I have a mass of correspondence here 


‘sent me by the father of the child who 


died. The beating still goes on, and the 
parents have no power to obtain the 
dismissal of the teachers. One letter I 
have here says that the parents are 
afraid to complain, lest they lose employ- 
ment with the gentry. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! This 
has no reference to the clause now under 
discussion. The clause has reference to 
the tenure of office of the teachers, and 
not their conduct. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I understand 
that hon. Members who were not pre- 
pared to support me in the first proposi- 
tion are ready to support me in the 
next, and I shall, therefore, formally 
move the following clause :— 

‘In a school receiving the fee grant no 
teacher shall be required, as a condition of 
holding his appointment, to undertake or 
abstain from any duties out of the ordinary 
school hours, as shown by the time table of the 
school.” 

Clause (Tenure of office of teacher,)— 
(Mr. Edmund Robertson,)—brought up, 
and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


(4.32.) Sir G. TREVELYAN : I cer- 
tainly could not support the Ist clause 
moved by my hon. Friend; butas regards 
the 2nd clause, the point which it raises 
was 2 good deal discussed on the Second 
Reading, and it is one which I shall have 
the greatest pleasure in supporting. 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester): There is a 
very great deal, indeed, to be said for the 
clause, as I am sure will be admitted by 
those who have the interests of educa- 
tion at heart, even if they are against 
the proposition. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said just now that the Education 
Department has only to do with the 
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efficiency of schools, and nothing with 
their management. That is a very 
amazing admission, after we have been 
told, in reply to our demand for public 
control, that we have it already. Now 
we are told that the Department cares 
for nothing but the efficiency of the 
schools. But at what dreadful sacrifice 
to the teachers is that efficiency secured. 
Often their health breaks down. Fre- 
quently schoolmasters have to perform 
the duties of organist, choirmaster, 
secretary to Church Clubs and Societies, 
in addition to their school duties. Many 
hon. Members are serious observers of 
the Sabbath, because they wish every 
man to have his one day’s rest in the 
week, yet there are hundreds of teachers 
of elementary schools who never have a 
day’s rest. I do think that the Depart- 
ment should forbid the overworking of 
teachers, and deny to managers the right 
to employ them outside their school 
duties. 

Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University) : 
This clause is absolutely absurd, because 
it will deny the right to a teacher, how- 
ever much he desires it, to become choir- 
master or organist. 

Mr. PICTON: No, no; it is that he 
shall not be “required.” 

Mr. TALBOT: The clause is s0 
utterly unreasonable that it will not 
allow the teacher, moreover, to abstain 
from certain duties. It will not allow 
him to eke out his salary by playing the 
organ, nor will it allow him to bind him- 
self not to play that instrument. The 
whole thing is so intolerable as not to be 
worthy discussion. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): I do not think the hon: 
Member for Oxford University under- 
stands the clause. It is simply this: 
that a teacher shall not be compelled to 
undertake any of these duties which are 
outside of his office of teacher. Ifa 
teacher chooses to become organist or 
choirmaster, this clause will not pre- 
vent his doing so. To interfere with 
him, either by compelling him to under- 
take, or to prevent from undertaking, 
any of these duties, would be an inter- 
ference with his liberty. I have had an 
immense mass of correspondence, and I 
have had several instances brought under 
my notice of teachers who complain that 
they have been dismissed, or threatened 
with dismissal, unless they undertook 
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to abstain from certain duties, in them- 
selves perfectly harmless. I hold that 
there should be no interference with 
teachers outside their school hours. A 
schoolmaster, outside his school hours, 
should be allowed to do what he likes, 
go where he likes, spend or save his 
money, just as he chooses, free from 
interference. I shall certainly support 
the clause. 


(4.40.) Mr. LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton): If the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Talbot) will devote himself to reading 
the advertisements in newspapers con- 
nected with the Church of England, he 
will find it frequently stated that the 
person applying for the position of 
schoolmaster will be required to play 
the organ, to rub down the clergyman’s 
pony, and various things of that sort. 
{*No!”] I ask them to read these 
newspapers as I do, and they will acquire 
some knowledge of these matters. If 
these things are required, obviously no 
one will apply for the place unless he 
is prepared to undertake them. The 
clause will prevent such obligations 
being imposed, and I therefore shall 
vote in favour of it. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): Although I am not so 
conversant with religious newspapers 
as the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Northampton, and perhaps the hon. 
Member for Oxford University, still 
they have been obtruded once or twice 
upon my notice by way of advertisement, 
and I have seen attached to the accept- 
ance of a teachership the condition that 
the candidate shall be a communicant 
of the Church of England. That is a 
monstrous tyranny, and I shall, there- 
fore, vote for the clause. 


Mr. A. DYKE ACLAND (York, 
W.R., Rotherham): I wish to advance 
one argument in support of this clause. 
It is that our Civil and other public 
servants are allowed to do‘as they choose 
in connection with co-operative and 
other movements in their own time, 
and any. attempt by the Public Depart- 
ments or by large Railway Companies to 
control the movements of their servants 
in their own time would be promptly 
resisted. I venture to say that nothing 
of the sort would be allowed at the 
present time. I am certain that ele- 
mentary teachers, just as are workmen 
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and public servants, should have liberty 
of action outside their school hours. 


Mr. T. ELLIS (Merionethshire): It 
seems to me that the school teacher 
should be honourably paid, and not 
compelled to eke out his living in 
these various ways. I have no doubt 
the reply will be made that the 
Clause can be so easily evaded that 
it will become inoperative; but I hold 
that once it is put in an Act of Parlia- 
ment that a teacher need not, unless he 
choose, become a choirmaster or organist, 
the end we seek will be attained. A 
Minister on that Bench used wise words 
the other night when he said that an 
Act of Parliament was not so much to 
decide points of law as to serve for a 
guide to the will of the community. I 
have no doubt, if this clause were em- 
bodied in the Act, it would express 
public opinion on this point, and these 
hardships upon teachers would be 
stopped. ‘ 

*Mr. WINTERBOTHAM: I wish to 
make an appeal on behalf of the 40,000 
school teachers who for the most part 
entertain a very strong feeling upon 
this subject. I hope my hon. Friend 
will go to a Division, and that these 
teachers will carefully scan the Division 
List. They are a most deserving and 
hard-working body of public servants, 
and it is right that they should have 
the Sunday’s rest, and should not be 
compelled, as actually a condition of their 
appointment, to enter into these degrading 
bargains as to duties outside their regular 
employment and outside the regular six 
days’ work. Any Sunday duties they 
choose to undertake should be as entirely 
voluntary as the rest of the community. 

Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) : 
I wish to point out that the clause as 
drawn will not effect the hon. Member’s 
object at all. It deals with teachers 
already appointed, but not with making 
it a condition that teachers to be ap- 
pointed shall combine with their 
other duties that of choirmaster or 
organist. The clause would be in- 
operative so far as concerns the 40,000 
teachers, of whom the hon. Member has 
spoken. 


Sir H. DAVEY (Stockton) : That point 
could be met by substituting for the 
words “holding his appointment” the 
words “ being appointed.” 
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(4.52.) The House divided : — Ayes 
116 ; Noes 181.—(Div. List, No. 331.) 


*Sir L. PLAYFAIR (Leeds, S.): 
With regard to the new clause which 
stands in the name of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for the Brightside 
Division of Sheffield, I regret that owing 
to ill-health he cannot propose it. The, 
discussion on the principle it involves 
will be taken, however, on the proposal 
of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Carnarvon. 


(5.3.) Sm W. PLOWDEN (Wolver- 
hampton, W.): The clause which I have 
to propose is of a very simple character, 
although the object aimed at is an im- 
portant one, for it seeks to secure that a 
child shall have a right to claim and 
receive free education in any school 
which receives the fee grant. I wish 
the House to consider, first, the extent of 
the funds which are being provided from 
public sources for the relief of education ; 
and, second, the provision which has been 
made by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. It is an absolute fact that the 
provision made in this measure for 
giving a fee grant is almost identical 
with the amount of fees now received in 
the schools. I will not weary the House 
with figures; but, taking the average 
number of scholars in attendance, and 
allowing 10s. per head, we find that the 
sum proposed to be contributed out of 
the Public Purse —£2,000,000—is in 
excess of the amount mow paid in fees 
to the extent of no less than £100,000. 
I think, therefore, we have a right to 
claim that every parent who desires to 
be exempted from paying fees shall be 
entitled to claim exemption. I want to 
ask the House to consider what is the 
effect of this scheme of the Government. 
The Vice President of the Council on 
Education has stated that 80 per cent. of 
the child population of this country who 
go to school will very shortly receive 
free education. That means that out of 
4,750,000 children attending school 
800,000 will not be free. What pos- 
sible defence can there be for such a 
state of things as that? We may have 
in adjacent parishes one child receiving 
the full benefit of free education, and 
another not. Take, for instance, the 
case of two schools in Brighton. The 
attendance at one is 369, and the fees 
£478. The fee grant will be less than 
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£190, so that £288 will have to be pro- 
vided, and, therefore, the children will 
not receive a free education. In the 
other school the attendance is 420, the 
fees £112, the fee grant will be £210, 
and the whole of the fees will be 
swept away. Is the state of things 
with respect to those schools such as 
any statesman can defend? You are 
giving to schools which do not want 
it, money which ought really to go to 
other schools that require it. I think it 
only right the House should know what 
this scheme entails, and that in the first 
year of its working no fewer than 
800,000 children will not have the right 
to claim free education. Out of these 
800,000 children almost half are in 
national and Church schools, one-fourth 
in Board schools, and the remainder in 
British and other schools. I have shown 
that a state of things will arise under 
this Act which will be most unsatis- 
factory, and which cannot be defended 
by any sound argument. There will be 
two classes of schools side by side, and in 
one of them parents will have to pay fees 
whether they like it or not. The effect 
will be to deprive many of the free 
education they desire to obtain, and the 
coutrast will, I fear, be most injurious 
to the cause of education. It may be 
said that if this clause is inserted in the 
Bill parents will be demanding free 
education for their children in higher 
grade schools, but I do not think that 
any difficulty is likely to arise in that 
direction, neither do I think that the 
managers of denominational schools will 
have any trouble in this matter. I beg 
to move the clause. 


New Clause— 
(Right to claim free education in any school 
which takes the fee grant.) 


“ After the commencement of this Act, 
where the parent or guardian of a child applies 
for it, in a school receiving the fee grant, free 
education shall be given to that child in that 
school],’’—(Sir William Plowden,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


*(5.19.) Sir W. HART DYKE: I 
think that if this clause were inserted in 
the Bill there would be great difficulty 
in working it, because the clause breaks 
up the framework of the Bill, The 
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Government have claimed that the Bill 
preserves the elasticity of our present 
school system, and I object to the clause 
because it destroys that elasticity. The 
hon. Member has referred to the exist- 
ence at Brighton of schools charging low 
fees and of higher grade schools charging 
high fees. If this clause passes it will 
be possible for any number of parents 
whose children attend the low-feed 
school to send them to the higher-grade 
school, and to demand that free places 
shall be found for them. This would 
thwart the object of the Government, 
which is to assist poor schools while 
preserving higher-grade schools. The 
clause would, therefore, injure rather 
than benefit the scheme of the Bill, and, 
under these circumstances, I cannot 
accept it. 


(5.22.) The House divided :—Ayes 
109; Noes 206.—(Div. List, No. 332.) 


*(5.37.) Mr. SPEAKER: The next 
clause, standing in the name of the hon. 
Member for Hornsey (Mr. Stephens), is 
not in order. It proposes an inde- 
pendent alteration of the existing system 
of management, and relates to all volun- 
tary schools, whether they receive the 
fee grant or not. It therefore does not 
hinge in any way upon the Bill. 

(5.38.) Viscounr CRANBORNE: 
The new clause I have the honour to lay 
before the House will be, I think, an 
improvement in the economical machinery 
of the Bill. It is as follows :— 

“The managers of two or more schools in the 
same or neighbouring school districts, not being 
schools provided by a School Board, may agree 
together to pay the fee grant, or part thereof, 
received by each school into a common fund 
for distribution, as may be arranged ty them, 
between or among such schools. Provided that 
the fee grant received by each school in the 
first instance shall alone count as income of 
such school for the purposes of this Act and of 
section nineteen of ‘ The Elementary Education 
Act, 1876,’ and a contribution to a school from 
any such common fund shall not be reckoned 
as income of such school from other sources 
within the said section nineteen.” 

I have wearied hon. Members, I think, 
more than once by telling them of the 
misgivings felt in the North of England 
with regard to this Bill. One of the 
principal of those misgivings is that the 
schools will be prevented, not by express 
enactment, but by the general feeling 
engendered during these Debates, from 
charging any fees in excess of the 
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fee grants. I am not one of those 
who have ever shared that view. Much 
as I have sympathised with the difficulties 
which have been pressed upon us in the 
North of England, and great as I believe 
the risk to be which the Government 
run in passing this Bill, I earnestly 
hope there may be sufficient patriotism 
in all parts of England to induce 
parents to pay something towards the 
education of their children. The diffi- 
culty remains that the schools where 
fees may be charged may be those which 
do not require the fees in addition to 
the fee grant. With the view of 
meeting that difficulty I propose this 
clause, which is not compulsory, but 
voluntary, so that there may be an 
adjustment between school and school 
with the object of making the money go 
as far as possible. I hope that fees will 
continue to be charged after the passing 
of this measure, and I know that is the 
view of the Government. It has been 
found in both Glasgow and Edinburgh 
that there is an absolute demand for 
fee-paying schools on the part of parents 
who are not desirous of sending their 
children to the free schools. I want to 
provide that where a school continues to 
charge fees it may allocate the fee grant 
to other schools which may be more in 
need of it. It may be asked, “ Why 
not leave the schools to make arrange- 
ments amongst themselves by assigning 
part of the voluntary subscriptions from 
one school to another?” As a matter 
of fact you cannot order voluntary 
subscribers about. You cannot say to a 
man who offers to subscribe ‘to a school, 
“This particular school does not want 
your subscription. Will you assign it 
to a school at the other end of the town 
which does want it?” If you do make 
such a request he will probably say, 
“ Well, if you do not want it I will keep 
it in my pocket.” My proposal can be 
carried out, and it will not only secure 
approval in many districts where the 
strain of this Bill will be unduly felt, 
but will meet many objections that have 
been urged in this House. As far as it 
goes this Amendment will be a sugges- 
tion to them that they should hand over 
the fee grants to schools that want it 
more than themselves. Last of all I 
recommend the Amendment to the Go- 
vernment because it will, to a large 
extent, in certain parts of England, 
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smooth over many of the difficulties 
which may be offered to the working of 
the Act. I believe the House will find 
that, as a consequence of this clause, the 
money which the country is prepared to 
give for free education will go much 
further and be much more acceptable, 
not only to the North of England, but to 
all parts of the country, because those 
schools which need it most will enjoy the 
larger part of it, and those schools which 
need it the least will enjoy the lesser 
part of it. 


Elementary 


New Clause (Power of Education 
Department to pay fee grant to group 
of schools,) — (Viscount Cranborne,)— 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause be read a second time.” 


*(5.47.) Sm W. HART DYKE: Her 
Majesty’s Government are prepared to 
support the clause which my noble 
Friend has just moved, as it merely 
carries out what they have themselves 
indicated, especially in regard to the 
schools in the North of England. The 
clause will give reasonable facilities for 
combination when a strain is brought to 
bear upon the schools in regard to this 
Bill. I think that the clause as drawn 
will carry out the object of my noble 
Friend without injuring the working of 
the Bill in any possible degree. It has 
one good feature, at all events. It will 
largely facilitate the providing of free 
education. Managers of schools will be 
tempted to take steps at once to meet 
any possible emergency, and the conse- 
quence will be a large increase of free 
places and free schools which otherwise 
might not be provided until after the 
expiration of along period. Hon. Mem- 
bers will observe that my noble Friend 
has so safeguarded the clause as to pre- 
vent the possibility of rates being paid 
by a School Board to voluntary schools. 

Mr. ADDISON (Ashton-under-Lyne) : 
I should like to know whether each of 
the parts of a school—that which is free 
and that which is fee-paying—will be 
considered a school within the meaning 
of this clause. 

*Si W. HART DYKE: The words of 
the clause will cover the case. 

(5.49.) Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: 
When the clause was originally intro- 
duced objection was taken to it on this 
side of the House because it was believed 

Viscount Cranborne 
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that it might give rise to an increase of 
fees in a group of schools. I under. 
stand now, however, that that will not 
be the case. In the circumstances, ] 
think there is really no objection to the 
proposal, and I agree with the Vice 
President that it will facilitate the crea- 
tion of free schools in certain districts. 

*Sin G. TREVELY AN: As the Govern- 
ment have accepted it the clause will 
certainly pass, and it matters very little 
whether my hon. Friend supports it or 
not. Of course, however, the approval 
of so distinguished an educationalist is a 
matter of importance. But I must own 
that I think that hon. Members who have 
voted on this question pretty often on 
former occasions should examine what 
they are doing. This is really the 
Glasgow system which we have so often 
discussed. I take it that in towns like 
Preston, Stalybridge, and Stockport the 
schools may agree together, and settle 
that some of them shall become entirely 
free without any necessity for further 
subscriptions by the process of accu- 
mulating the whole of the fee grant; 
and, on the other hand, that certain 
other schools shall maintain their present 
position without the need of any fur- 
ther subscription by the process of 
charging the same fees which they 
charge at present. , 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: They must in 
the first instance reduce their fees by 
the amount they receive. 

*Sr G. TREVELYAN: I am glad 
have drawn that explanation from the 
right hon. Gentleman, as it removes my 
strongest objection to the clause. At 
the same time, I feel bound to makea 
protest against the clause on the ground 
that it will give a Parliamentary sanc- 
tion to a system which has worked very 
badly in Scotland. 

(5.55.) Mr. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, 
&c.): I think it would be convenient if 
I asked the Vice President a question 
which he has already answered, but in 
two different senses; it has reference to 
the definition of an elementary school 
contained in the Act of 1870. Accord- 
ing to that Act an elementary school 
means a school, or department of @ 
school, at which elementary education is 
the principal part of the education given. 
There are many schools worked in de- 
partments, and it has been generally 
understood that each of the departments 
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is an elementary school. But it seems 
it is now considered that this definition 
only applies to such schools as have 
other departments that are not elemen- 
tary. 

*Sir W. HART DYKE: I have already 
stated that the grant will be paid to a 
school as a whole, although under the 
Act a department is considered a school 
by itself. Since I gave that answer I 
have consulted the highest authorities, 
and they assure me that my reply was 
quite correct. 

*(5.59.) Sm L. PLAYFAIR: The 
clause of the noble Lord has a good many 
advantages. It will certainly facilitate 
free education in large towns where 
there are a great many voluntary schools. 
It will, however, interfere in a few cases 
with the Amendment, to which we attach 
considerable importance, standing in the 
name of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Brightside Division. 
Under the circumstances I do not see any 
objection to the adoption of the clause. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause read a second time, and added. 


*(6.0.). Mr. -COBB (Warwick, S.E., 
Rugby): I rise to move the clause in 
reference to the use of schoolrooms for 
public meetings 

*Mr. ELLIOTT LEES (Oldham) : I rise 
to a point of order, and beg to ask you, 
Sir, if a clause relating to the use of 
schoolrooms out of school hours is in 
order on this Education Bill ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I understand this 
point was reserved in Committee for the 
Report stage. 





*Mr. COBB: This question has been | 
before the House on various occasions; ' 


but it has not been discussed in reference 
to this Bill. I will shortly state the 
position of the law as it is as to the use 
of schoolrooms. Under the Ballot Act 
the Returning Officer only has the power 
to use the schoolroom for the purpose of 
apoll free of charge. Then, under the 
Allotments Act of last Session I remem- 
ber very well what took place, and the 
President of the Local Government Board 
will confirm me. His Department was 
on the occasion, I think, represented by 
the Secretary to the Board, and he 
assented to a clause, which was carried, 
providing that the schoolroom of any 
public elementary school might be used 
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for an inquiry under the Allotments 
Amendment Act or under the Allot- 
ments Act of 1887, or for any public 
meeting to discuss any question arising 
under those Acts. The clause was 
agreed {to in this House, and in the 
House of Lords an Amendment was 
proposed to the effect that the school- 
room should only be so used with the 
consent of the managers of the school. 
On this there was a Division, and in 
Committee the Amendment was nega- 
tived by 21 to 12, and the clause was 
left providing that the consent of the 
managers should not be required. But 
on the Report stage Lord Salisbury 
moved an Amendment to the clause to 
the effect that the consent of two of the 
managers should be required for the use 
of the room for the purpose. Of course 
the consent of two of the managers in 
regard to a great number of schools 
means the consent of double the number 
of the actual managers existing, there- 
fore the Amendment which was adopted 
actually wiped out all the good that was 
done in this House. When the Bill 
came back to this House, I proposed to 
disagree with the Lords’ Amendment, 
and I remember very well what the 
President of the Local Government 
Board said on that occasion, and I thank 
him for saying it. He said—what, of 
course, was very true—that it was very 
desirable to get the Bill through; that 
it was the fag-end of the Session, and 
everyone was anxious to get away ; but 
he added these words, which are im- 
portant, and which I venture to quote. 
He said—“ But the principle that school- 
rooms ought to be granted for the pur- 
pose of public meetings is now conceded.” 
Of course that was a very important 
concession, confirming what the Secre- 
tary to the Local Government Board 
had previously said when the Bill was 
in Committee. Now, I speak for rural 
villages rather than for towns, for I 


‘have more knowledge of village life 


as concerned in this matter, and I say it 
is a great grievance felt that the people 
who pay to maintain these schools are 
not allowed to use them for public pur- 
poses. We have heard over and over 
again during the course of these De- 
bates, that there are 10,000 parishes 
where the school belongs to one denomi- 
nation—the Church of England—and 
in very few instances are there any 
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other rooms except these schoolrooms 
suitable for lectures, addresses,, and 
public meetings. I may ask—Are 
there not a great number of us who 
during the elections of 1885 and 1886 
were put to great inconvenience in 
consequence of not being able to 
get the use of schoolrooms? I can 
speak from personal experience, and so, 
I think, can many hon. Members. I 
remember very well the hon. Member 
for the Saffron Walden Division (Mr. 
Gardner)—I regret he is not here, for 
this subject he has made his own, and 
he would have drafted a much better 
Amendment than I have put on the 
Paper—he said there were 80 parishes 
in his Division, and in only five had he 
been able to obtain the use of the school- 
room for the purpose of addressing 
meetings of the electors ; and that in 24 
out of 30 agricultural constituencies 
there were absolute refusals to allow 
the schoolrooms to be used for political 
meetings, the managers refusing being, 
of course, the incumbents. Very often 
where use of the rooms has been granted 
the permission has been coupled with 
harassing and impossible conditions. I 
remember on one occasion the incumbent 
in a village in Warwickshire consented 
to the schoolroom being used, but on the 
condition that he and not I should select 
the gentlemen who were to speak. I need 
not say I declined the offer of the use of 
the building. Bat to show the right hon. 
Baronet the change that has come over 
the popular sentiment in this matter I 
may mention that only three weeks ago 
I attended a meeting in that very school- 
room, the incumbent having granted the 
use of the room without any such con- 
ditions, and he himself, being present, 
expressed an opinion that schoolrooms 
ought to be used for the benefit of the 
public. I remember also that in 1887 
the hon. Member for Sudbury said that 
in consequence of the refusal to grant 
the use of the schoolroom he had spent 
hours in the rain addressing those who 
afterwards became his constituents, 
and he said that on more than one 
occasion the clergyman ordered the 
lamps to be put out, so that everything 
might be in darkness. Not only do I 
ask that schoolrooms should be opened 
for the use of ratepayers at election time, 
but at any time, and I venture to quote 
what the noble Lord the Member for 
Mr. Cobb 
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Darwen has said on this subject, and I 
hope for his support to my proposal. He 
said— 
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‘* Meetings could not be limited to election 
time, and he looked forward to the time when 
the Primrose League would be able to demand 
the use of any public elementary school for 
holding concerts three times a week for pur- 
poses of political education,’’ 


Viscount CRANBORNE: May I ask 
from what report the hon. Member is 
quoting ? 

*Mr. COBB: From the report in the 
Times. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: What I 
said was precisely the reverse. I was 
pointing out the impossibility of adopting 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Essex, for it must inevitably and 
logically lead to the use of schools for 
the purposes I mentioned. 

*Mr. COBB: Well, I am quoting fairly 
from the Zimes’ report, and if the word 
“not” is omitted I cannot help it. Now, 
I do not propose this clause as in 
any way a Party matter; it concerns 
Members on either side of the 
House. The grievance is not con- 
fined to voluntary schools; we know 
that the use of Board schools has been 
refused, because the Boards have been 
bound by agreement with the former 
managers of the school. Now, if these 
refusals have been felt as a grievance, 
how much more keen will that feeling be 
after the passing of this Bill, when we 
know that a very large proportion of 
the public elementary schools in England 
will be absolutely and entirely main- 
tained by public money. I am asking 
for nothing new, I am asking only for 
an extension of the principle fairly and 
wisely laid down by the President of the 
Local Government Board last Session. 
Why, I should like to know, should the 
schoolrooms of public elementary schools 
be used for the purpose only of meetings 
under the allotments Act and the dis- 
cussion of allotment questions which 
are to a large extent of a political and 
party character [“No, no,”]—at all 
events it is a political subject. Why 
should a schoolroom be used for allot- 
ment meetings and not for vestry 
meetings and public meetings generally ? 
I go further, and ask why should the 
room not be used for purposes of amuse- 
ment? It would not be just in all 
cases to grant the use of the room free 
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of charge, and, therefore, I have inserted 
in the clause the provision— 

“Subject to such regulations as may be 
approved by the Committee of Council on 
Education.” 


If any other safeguards can be suggested 
I am quite willing to adopt them in the 
clause. I merely wish to raise the ques- 
tion whether the public who pay for 
the maintenance of the schools are to be 
allowed to use them subject to proper 
supervision, the right, in fact, allowed for 
discussions under the Allotment Act, for 
the President of the Local Government 
Board will recognise the form of words 
which I have adapted from his own 
words for the Allotments Act. I will 
not occupy more time, for we are all 
anxious to get to the end of the Bill. If 
the Government desire any modifications 
in the clause Iam quite willing to accept 
them, andif the clauseisinserted I amsure 
it will give great publicsatisfaction, almost 
as great satisfaction as parents having 
their children educated without payment 
of fees. If the Government refuse to 
accept it I shall take a division in order 
that we may see who really are in favour 
of allowing the public the use of school- 
rooms for public purposes. 


A clause— 

(Schools may be used for public meetings.) 

“ Any room in a school receiving the fee 
grant may, except during ordinary scbool 
hours, and subject to such regulations as may 
be approved by the Committee of Council on 
Education, be nsed for any vestry or paro- 
chial meeting or for any public meeting 
or other purpose, either for recreation or 
otherwise, by the inhabitants of the school 
district, but any damage done to the room, 
and any expense incurred by the person or 
persons having control over the room on 
account of its being so used shall be paid by 
the persons calling the meeting. 

Nothing in this section shall give any right 
to use any schoolroom (a) unless not less than 
six days before the user a notice of the inten- 
tion to use the room, on the day and at the 
time specified in the notice, signed by the 
persons requiring such user, being not less 
than six in number, and being ratepayers in 
the school district, has been given, if the 
school is under a school board, t> the clerk 
of the board, and in any other case to one of 
the managers of the school; nor (b) if the use 
of the schoolroom on the said day and at the 
said time has, previously to the receipt of the 
notice, been granted for some other purpose ; 
bat in that cise the clerk, or manager, or 
someone on his behalf, shall forthwith after 
the receipt of the notice inform in writing 
one of the persons signing it that the use of 
the school has been so granted for some other 
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purpos?, and name some other day on which 
the schoolroom can be used. 


If the persons so asking for the uso of the 
schoolroom fail to obtain it, they may appeal 
to the county council of the county in which 
the school district is situate, who shall forth- 
with decide the appeal and make such order 
respecting the use of the rooms as seems 
just,”—(Mr. Cobb,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the clause be read a second time.” 


*(6.17.) Sm W. HART DYKE: Her 
Majesty’s Government must oppose the 
insertion of this clause. This is no new 
question, as the hon. Member has said. 
It has often been raised before, but in a 
more direct manner on other occasions, 
not concealed as now it is in many words. 
At first sight it is a little difficult 
to detect the real object, but the hon. 
member, however, has in his speech 
completely disclosed the object he is in 
pursuit of in this Bill, which is for the 
purpose of relieving parents from the 

yment of fees. It is perfectly obvious 
that what the hon. Member is in pursuit 
of isa compulsory power to hand over 
private property to be used for political 
purposes. As regards recreation, as 
everybody acquainted with village life 
knows, compulsory power is not neces- 
sary, and the clause in that respect is 
unnecessary, while the protection the 
hon. Member purports to give to the 
managers is of a very indifferent nature. 
I assume that a contest is going on in a 
county between what is familiarly known 
as a carpet-bagger, who, I believe, is a 
gentleman who comes from a distance’ 
to try and oust some representative 
locally connected with the district, either 
a local landowner or somebody of local 
connection. I have often suffered under 
the infliction. This compulsory power 
is brought to bear on the managers of a 
school during a contested election, and 
they have to give up ‘the schoolroom 
for an evening meeting. Supposing 
there is a very noisy meeting, and the 
school furniture is seriously injured, 
and the benches broken up, what is to 
happen when the school meets next 
day ? These things are continually 
happening. I can assure hon. Gentle- 
men opposite I have often had to bolt 
from a meeting. It is no new experience 
to me, and I am obliged, therefore, not 
only to suggest but to insist upon it as 
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one of the unpleasant features of elec- 
tioneering. But how is the efficiency of 
a school to be kept up under such con- 
ditions ? Compensation is not effectually 
provided in the enactment that damage 
done to the room shall be paid for by the 
personscalling themeeting. Itmay be very 
well for allotment meetings, which do 
not excite political feeling, though the 
hon. Member takes a different view and 
uses the Allotment Act for political 
purposes. But see how the provision as 
to liability for damage would work. The 
unfortunate gentleman connected with 
the locality calls a meeting—[Mr. 
WintersorHam: The landowner|—call 
him by any hard name you please. The 
local gentleman as having called the 
meeting is to be responsible for damage, 
but his opponent comes in with a body 
of roughs and smashes up the whole 
meeting, and the unfortunate local gentle- 
man not only has his head broken, but 
has to pay the whole damage caused, not 
by himself, but by his opponents. 
Surely this is not a proposition to be 
entertained. But these school buildings 
the hon. Member wishes to invade for 
political purposes are private property, 
and I insist strongly that the proposal 
might interfere seriously with the school 
work, and on that ground more especially 
I oppose the clause. 

*(6.24.) Sm G. TREVELYAN: I 
do not think the right hon. Gentleman 
has used very practical arguments in 
opposition to the clause. I share the 
desire to get through with the Bill, and 
will therefore only mention the argu- 
ments in favour of the clause rapidly. 
In the first place the use of the school- 
room may be argued on grounds of 
economy, that the one public institution 
which is alone available in many English 
villages ought to be utilised for all public 
purposes so long as those public purposes 
are proper in themselves, and will 
do no damage to the original purpose 
for which that institution is established. 
I say that political purposes are the 
highest of public purposes for which 
such a room should be used. Politics 
are now conducted in an intelligent and 
educated manner. The time has passed 
—and I avoid saying a word in reference 
to one side of the House or the other— 
when politics were carried on in the 
backyard of a public house by means of 
piles of sovereigns, the work is now done 

Sir W. Hart Dyke 
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in the face of day, and candidates seek 
to become Members by persuading their 
fellow-citizens, and we ask that all pro- 
per opportunity should be afforded for 
the exercise of persuasion and argument, 
This proposition involves no interference 
with education. At the present time the 
highest of political functions is carried 
on in our schools—the polling for 
County Council and Parliamentary 
Elections. This does interfere with 
school work, for it is carried on 
during school hours, but I believe the 
gain to parents educationally is greater 
than the loss of the day to the children’s 
education, for they see that the election 
of a Member of the Legislature is a 
serious and solemn matter, and is con- 
sidered by the State an important public 
purpose. The right hon. Gentleman 
talks of his personal experience, and we 
have all had personal experience. There 
are many landowners and managers, 
and I have not the slightest doubt, from 
what I know of him, that the right hon. 
Gentleman himself is one who would 
not scruple to ‘lend any schoolroom in 
which they are pecuniarily interested 
for any purpose their poorer neighbours 
are in sufficient numbers anxious to pro- 
mote. And what harm comes of it? 
How often are schoolrooms let for 
concerts, readings, lectures, meetings, 
with no more interference with the 
daily work of the school than there is 
interference with the discussion of a 
Railway Bill upstairs, by a meeting of 
Scotch Members being held in the 
Committee-room the evening before. 
It is not enough to say these are poli- 
tical partisan purposes. We are not 
ashamed that we are divided into 
two parties [An hon. Memper: More.] 
—two or more parties, that it is 
which in the long run keeps politics 
free and energetic. Finally, this is a 
question of justice, because in many 
cases, in the South of England at any 
rate, these schools are allowed to be 
occupied for political purposes by one 
Party and not by the other. I may be 
allowed to refer to a correspondence, 
omitting names of persons and places, a 
correspondence between the Secretary of 
a Liberal Association and one of the 
most amiable and kindly noblemen in 
the country. I will read only two sen- 
tences of his Lordship’s reply when 
asked for the use of a schoolroom, which 
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is the only place available for a meeting 
in a populous village. He says— 

“ At the time of the General Election and on 

ordinary occasions the use of the schoolroom 
has usually been freely conceded to both poli- 
tical Parties for these meetings.’’ 
And then the noble Lord goes on to base 
his refusal on grounds with which I 
will not trouble the House, but one of 
them is that the opinions of the Liberal 
Party at this moment are specially 
objectionable. [Ministerial cheers and 
laughter.| I am glad to give Gentlemen 
opposite the opportunity of indulging in 
a laugh, and all the more because when 
they come to examine the statement of 
the noble Lord they will see it is 
the strongest possible argument in 
favour of this Motion. Well, that is 
a school which receives £75 of public 
money, and henceforth it will receive 
£130 a year of public money. There 
are 600 schools already supported en- 
tirely by means of public money, and 
after this Bill is passed there will be a 
great many more. And yet you will 
allow one man—for the poorer the 
school the more entirely it is in the 
power of one man—to say whether or 
not any one of them shall be used 
for political purposes or purposes 
of recreation. Wise, just, and kindly 
managers now allow their neighbours 
touse the schoolrooms for political and 
other purposes, and we know that such 
extreme cases of disorder as the right 
hon. Gontleman referred to do not occur 
when such kindness is shown. We ask 
hon. Members to use that generosity and 
public spirit in their character as Mem- 
bers of Parliament, which I am sure 
they would use in their character as 
managers of public schools. 

(6.34.) Mr. WINTERBOTHAM: I do 
not know whether it is of any good, 
but I wish to make an appeal to 
Members who represent rural con- 
stituencies on the other side of the 
House. I know many representing 
towns and cities know little of the 
intense feeling this question arouses 
in country districts, but some on 
the other side do, and I am 
not at all without hope that a good 
many hon. Members sitting opposite will 
vote for this Amendment, which ought 
not to be of a Party character. There is 
another appeal I want to make. I believe 
two-thirds of the clergy in the county 
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in which I live already give more or 
less cordially the use of village school- 
rooms for these purposes. I believe 
that the more moderate and_ broad- 
minded clergy of the Church of England, 
if they could advise the House on this 
point, would say, “In the interests of the 
voluntary schools themselves and of the 
Church do not flout public opinion and 
refuse parishioners the use of national 
schoolrooms.” The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Minister for Education said 
carpet-baggers and mountebanks would 
be able to take,advantage of this clause, 
and actually commit the heinous sin 
of opposing local landowners! He 
forgot, however, the words put in the 
forefront of the clause, that the power 
shall only be exercised subject to such 
regulations and restrictions as the Edu- 
cation Department shall make. I think 
the argument about mountebanks was 
avery unworthy one to use. Speaking 
asa Churchman, I think the Government 
have listened far too much in these De- 
bates to those who represent not the 
bulk of the clergy or laity, but 
a small and bigotted minority. I 
do not believe it is the wish of 
many of the clergy that this non 
possumus should be so constantly repeated 
again andagain. Weare going to take a 
Division, and those who represent rural 
constituencies will very soon have to 
explain to their electors why they 
have voted for or against giving the use 
of the national schoolrooms for national 
purposes ; whether the labourers are to 
be trusted to behave decently and 
orderly ; or whether the Minister of 
Education’s opinion is right, that they 
are a set of savages who will smash 
up the furniture! Are these schools, 
built to a large extent with national 
money, and which after the passing of 
this Bill will be supported almost 
exclusively with public money, private 
schools or national schools ? If they are 
private property tell the people so, and 
I venture to prophesy that they will not 
remain private property long. 

*(6.38.) Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, 
W.R., Holmfirth): I entirely agree 
with the arguments that have been used 
by my hon. Friends on this side of the 
House, and I only rise for the purpose 
of relieving the mind of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President. I was 
for several years a member of the 
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Sheffield School Board, and we had 
before us the question of the conditions 
under which schoolrooms should be 
used for meetings. We recommended 
that a moderate charge should be made, 
according to a scale, for the use of the 
rooms, and that the person hiring them 
should obtain a guarantee from re- 
sponsible persons for any damage 
that was done. I do not understand 
on what ground rooms need be re- 
fused even to the carpet-bagger, who 
seems to be so much objected to by the 
right hon. Gentleman, provided that he 
and his Friends are able to give a 
substantial guarantee for the repair of 
any damage done. The opposition that 
comes from the other side is prompted 
by a desire to protect the landowners 
against other people going into their dis- 
tricts as candidates or as “ agitators.” 

(6.40.) Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somer- 
set, N.): I could very much have wished 
that the hon. Member who moved the 
clause had been able to find some words 
to safeguard those who have the manage- 
ment of schools. I am anxious to see 
the village schoolrooms open to all 
political parties where there is no fear 
that any damage will be done to the 
schools. Unfortunately that is not safe- 
guarded by the Amendment. I think 
we should remove the restrictions at 
present imposed upon many managers, 
who are altogether precluded from lend- 
ing their schools for political purposes by 
the terms of their trust. That is’ the 
great difficulty that managers have not 
been able to cope with. 

*Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.): 
I am glad that the hon. Member who 
has just sat down has shown that 
he has some sympathy with the Amend- 
ment. I quite appreciate two objections 
that have been offered to the clause. 
The first is that it is hardly cognate to 
the objects of the Bill, but as you, Sir, 
have ruled that the clause is in order, 
it is necessary for us, who are in favour 
of the principle, to vote for the Second 
Reading. The second objection is that the 
terms of the clause are too wide. I should 
have preferred to see this right con- 
fined to mectings of public interest 
and importance, excluding such general 
words as “for recreation or otherwise.” 
I should also have preferred to see 
the clause confined to places where there 
are no other public buildings available 

Mr. H. J. Wilson 
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for meetings. But I conceive that if the 
clause is read a second time it will be 
quite within the competence of hon. 
Members to move Amendments s0 
as to frame it in accordance with 
their views. After all, the general 
principle is simply that these school- 
rooms, which are largely supported 
out of public money, and which 
are often the only rooms available for 
public purposes, should, when necessary, 
be devoted to those purposes. That is a 
principle I have expressed approval ‘of 
on many public occasions in my own con- 
stituency, and which I shall now by my 
vote express approval of in this House. 
In years gone by, when I was not 
so favourably regarded by school mana- 
gers as I am now, I was constantly re- 
fused the use of schoolrooms, and 
driven either into public houses or barns, 
or even into the open air. I am now 
sometimes refused the use of them on, 
as it seems to me, the very unsatisfac- 
tory ground—that the use of them has 
already been refused to my opponents. 
I always say on such occasions that I 
wish my opponents had the use of the 
schoolrooms as I desire to have it my- 
self. Idesire that in future these rooms 
shall be available to all parties, under 
proper safeguards, for all legitimate 
public purposes. 

*Mr. ELLIOTT LEES: I very much 
regret that this proposal was not dis- 
cussed in Committee, for then the clause 
might have been amended. 

An hon. Member: It can be amended 
now. 

*Mr. ELLIOTT LEES: We shall not 
be able to discuss it—that is to say, a 
Member will not be able to speak more 
than once. I shall be obliged to vote 
against the Amendment, but I should 
like to explain that I thoroughly sym- 
pathise with the grievance felt in many 
villages that the use of schoolrooms 
is not allowed for public meetings. 

(6.45.) Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): 
There are two points I wish to put before 
the House before a Division is taken. 
This clause was first brought for- 
ward in Committee, and it is now brought 
forward on Report. We are, therefore, 
discussing it by consent of both sides of 
the House and by the direction of the 
Chairman of Committees. We are now 
on the Second Reading, and after it is 
passed, Amendments can be moved. 
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Several Amendments have been sug- 
gested from different parts of the House. 
I would call attention to the point raised 
in the speech of the hon. Member 
for North Somerset. He said there 
are cases where the trust-deeds of schools 
prevent school buildings being used 
for these purposes. It is desirable that 
where the managers would like to have 
them used for political. purposes power 
should: be given to enable that to be 
done. That power will be given under 
this clause. It may be that one or two 
words will have to be inserted in the 
clause to make it clear that the clause is 
intended to override trust deeds. They 
could be easily introduced after the 
clause is read a second time. The other 
remark I would make is this. I have 
often discussed this question as regards 
the use of schoolrooms with various 
clerical friends. Some of them have 
told me that they would like to be able 
to lend the schools to both parties. 
“But,” they say, “we are in a position 
of great difficulty, for if we were to lend 
them to the party ina minority, to which 
very few of our friends and supporters 
belong, we should be exposed to a good 
deal of odium.” I believe that if this 
clause were passed, and it were no longer 
amatter of option with them, a great 
many clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land would welcome the change. 

*(6.48.) Mr. QUILTER (Suffolk, Sud- 
bury): I should not have risen if I had 
not been so pointedly alluded to in con- 
nection with several incidents which took 
place in South Suffolk, before I was elected. 
[ would only say that since that happy 
time there has been aconsiderable change. 
I believe the use of the schoolrooms are 
now hardly ever denied. But, Sir, I do 
not- think that removes the entire 
grievance. I think now, as I thought 
then, that the schoolroom in every 
village, where there is no other room 
suitable for the purpose, ought to be open 
for the political meetings of either party 
under proper safeguards in regard to 
enforcement of payment for any damage 
that might bedone. I very much regret 
that the right hon. Gentleman who has 
conducted this Bill through the House 
with so much good temper and so much 
tact, has not thought it desirable to make 
some concession at least in the direction 
of the Motion before the House. I 
believe it would be possible to satisfy 
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lange numbers of people in the villages . 
a 


great many lovers of fair play 
without running the slightest risk of 
interrupting the labours of the schools or 
of damaging the buildings in which they 
are carried on. : 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): I desire to second the appeal 
made by the hon. Member for Somerset- 
shire, on the ground that this is 
by no means a Party question. I can 
assure the House that there are other 
managers of public schools besides the 
clergy of the Church of England who 
are hampered in this matter because 
their trust deeds do not allow them to 
grant the use of their schools for 
political meetings. Therefisa dissenting 
sect in this country whose sympathies, I 
believe, in the balance rather incline to 
the Opposition side of the House, who 
would grant the use of their schools to 
both political parties impartially, but 
they are unable to do it on account of 
the clauses in their trust. I hope the 
House will accede to the appeal of the 
hon. Member for Somersetshire, and 
amend the clause, as the hon. Member 
for Rugby is ready to do. 

*Mr. COBB: With the permission of 
the House, I beg to say that if the clause 
is read a second time I shall be willing 
to accept the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Somerset and any other 
reasonable Amendment that may be 
proposed. 

(6.51.) The House divided :—Ayes 
131; Noes 178.—(Div. List, No. 333.) 


*(7.5.) Mr. SUMMERS (Hudders- 
field): I now beg to move the new 
clause which stands in my name— 

‘The accounts of every school receiving a 
fee grant shall be audited by the district audi- 
tor in accordance with regulations to be made 
by the Local Government Board, and a certified 
copy of the accounts shall be sent within 14 
days after the conclusion of the audit to the 
local educational authority, who shall permit 
inspection thereof, and allow copies thereof.to 
be taken at all reasonable times.” 

Hon. Members will observe that the 
clause divides itself into two parts. The 
first part has reference to the provision 
for auditing the accounts, and the second 
part deals with their publication. It 
seems to me that the provisions of 
the law, as far as the accounts of 
School Board schools are concerned, 
are already adequate and _ sufficient. 
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’ Under the Act of 1870 it was provided 
that the auditor of the School Board ac- 
counts shall be the auditor of the accounts 
relating to the relief of the poor for the 
aadit district in which the school is 
situate, and, when the auditor has com- 
pleted his audit, he is bound by the pro- 
visions of the Act to sign the balance 
sheet. After this the School Board has 
to cause a statement, showing the re- 
ceipts and expenditure, to be printed in 
such form, and with such particulars, as 
may be from time to time prescribed by 
the Education Department, and must send 
within 30 days of the time the balance 
sheet has been signed by the auditor a 
copy of the statement to each of the 
rating authorities, and also to the over- 
seers of every parish in the district, and 
to the Educational Department. So 
much in regard to the auditing of the 
accounts of the School Boards. I think 
the provisions of the Act are in that case 
perfectly sufficient and satisfactory, and 
so also are the provisions of the Act in 
regard to the publication of the accounts 
of different School Boards. It is pro- 
vided that the School Boards may, if they 
think fit, publish a statement of the 
accounts, or an abstract thereof, in any 
local newspaper, or in any newspaper 
circulating in the district, and that they 
shall also furnish a copy of such accounts 
to any ratepayer in the district upon his 
application, and on the payment of a 
sum not exceeding 6d. I do not pro- 
pose to alter the law as far as the School 
Boards are concerned. What I wish is 
that the law may be extended to the 
audit of the accounts of the voluntary 
schools. I contend that the provisions 
of the existing law, as far as the volun- 
tary school accounts are concerned, 
are by no means satisfactory. As I 
understand the matter, the question of 
auditing the accounts of the voluntary 
schools is determined, not by Act of 
Parliament, but by the provisions of the 
Code. The provision of the Code dealing 
with this subject is to be found in 
Article 18. Under that Article it is said 
that the Inspectors are empowered to 
visit schools and examine whether the 
conditions of annual grants have been 
fulfilled, and they must report to 
the Department, but it is not said that 
the Inspectors must audit the accounts 
of the voluntary schools, and as a matter 
of fact, I believe they do not either claim 
Mr. Summers 
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to audit the accouuts or carry out the 
audit in practice. I think I.am borne 
out in my interpretation of the Code by 
the sentence which follows, and in which 
it says the Department may, if they 
think it necessary, employ auditors of 
accounts to visit these schools and inspect 
the accounts. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Council will 
probably admit that the Education 
Department have simply the power to 
send auditors to audit the accounts of 
voluntary schools, but they are not 
obliged by law to see that those accounts 
are properly audited. Now, I hold that 
abundant evidence was given before the 
Royal Commission, showing that it is 
necessary that the accounts of all public 
elementary schools should be audited. 
If hon. Gentlemen will turn to the 
Report of the Minority of the Royal 
Commission they will see that they 
practically insist on the necessity of 
there being an audit of the accounts 
of the voluntary schools as well as 
of those of the Board schools, because 
they say, we “are of opinion that 
the accounts of all schools receiving 
public money should be _ equally 
thoroughly audited, and that the same 
rule should apply to their expenditure.” 
The minority go on to refer to the 
circular which was issued in the North 
of England, and which proved the 
necessity for a public and efficient audit 
of the accounts of the voluntary schools. 
In that circular the managers of these 
schools are told of certain devices, which, 
if they follow them, will enable them to in- 
crease the sums of money they can obtain 
in the shape of a Parlimentary grant. 
I will quote only one or two of the hints 
given in this particular circular. It is 
there said that as much as possible the 
scholars should be encouraged to pur- 
chase their own school requisites, either 
from their managers or their school 
teachers. The amount returned from 
the’ sale of school materials may be 
reckoned as income. It is also stated 
that all accounts as to the purchase of 
school materials should be paid in 
full, and that the discounts received 
should be entered as items of income. 
Again, it is said that where the 
managers provide the residences for 
the teachers the latter should pay the 
rent for the same, and their salaries 
should be correspondingly increased. 
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‘And, lastly, it is said that all necessary | 





work which is performed gratuitously 
for the schools should be returned as 
paid for and the amount returned as 
donations, It seems to me that unless 
you have an efficient public andit of the 
accounts of the voluntary schools, you 
have no security that these schools are 
really earning the Government grant. 
So much with regard to the necessity for 
the audit. I now come to the remaining 
part of the clause which deals with the 
publication of accounts. On this subject 
the majority and the minority of the 
Royal Commission are at one. They 
say they think it right that the accounts 
of all voluntary schools should be open 
to public inspection in the same way as 
the accounts of the Board schools. I, 
therefore, claim that with regard to the 
latter part of my clause I have the whole 
of the Commission at my back—the 
minority as well as the majority. Per- 
haps the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Council may tell me 
that the new Code provides for the audit 
of the accounts of the voluntary schools. 
It does profess to do so, but the terms of 
the Code in this particular are by no 
means sufficiently wide and satisfactory. 
I should like to know what steps the 
right hon. Gentleman has taken or in- 
tends to take to see that the provisions 
of the Code are vigorously carried out in 
the future. It seems to me that we 
ought to deal with the two classes of 
schools—the Board schools and the 
voluntary schools — in precisely the 
same way. The Parliamentary grant 
is given to both classes of schools ‘on 
the principle of perfect equality, and 
both classes of schools ought, therefore, 
to submit to having their accounts 
audited and published in precisely the 
same way. I beg, Sir, to move the clause 
I have placed on the Paper, and I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will on con- 
sideration see his way to accept it. 


Another Clause (Audit of Accounts,) 
—(Mr. Summers,)—brought up, and 
read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

*(7.15.) Sm W. HART DYKE: The 
hon. Member has pleaded that there is no 
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distinction between voluntary and Board 
schools, but it is perfectly obvious that 
there must be a great distinction. I 
will not press that point, however. I 
have already stated in Committee that 
ample provision exists with regard to 
auditing the accounts of voluntary 
schools. They are submitted to the 
Inspector, every item is examined. 
Afterwards they are subjected to severe 
criticism by the: Education Depart- 
ment, and every source of income and 
its application are known to the De- 
partment, and also to the Anditor 
General. As to a local audit the-hon. 
Member seems to be unaware of the fact 
that it would involve considerable ex- 
penditure, besides creating an additional 
Imperial charge. No school would 
obtain an audit under £2, and if the 
whole army of voluntary schools were to 
be subjected to this audit it is perfectly 
obvious that the central staff would have 
to be increased with consequert increase 
of the Imperial expenditure. I hope 
the House will not accept the first part 
of the clause. With regard to the 
remaining portion of it, I believe that 
the provision that all free school accounts 
shall be exhibited in some public place 
is ample for the purpose. I need hardly 
say that if the Code is insufficient 
in this respect it will be easy to amend 
it to meet the views of hon. Members. 
I hope, however, the clause will not be 
accepted. 

*(7.18.) Mr. WOODALL (Hanley): I 
think the House will regret the decision 
of the Vice President, seeing that the 
case for strictly auditing the accounts of 
denominational schools, strong before, 
has been made more necessary by the 
changes which the Bill has undergone 
in Committee, and still further by the 
adoption of the Motion of the noble Lord 
(Cranborne). The inspection of those 
accounts by Her Majesty’s Inspectors is 
insufficient. They should go through the 
ordeal to which the accounts of Board 
schools are subjected. The Vice President 
was encouraged by the cheers of 
his colleague (Mr. Ritchie), who 
can hardly have forgotten that when, 
two years ago, we were discussing the 
Technical Instruction Act, he himself 
brought in a clause requiring that all 
schools receiving public money under 
that Act were to be submitted to audits 
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by officers of the Local Government 
Board. 


*Toe PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircuie, 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I would 
remind the hon. Gentleman that in that 
instance the public rates were involved, 
that it was not an instance of the expen- 
diture of Imperial money. 


*Mr. WOODALL: I grant the dis- 
tinction. Still, our contention is that 
we are dealing with schools supported 
by public money, and that, therefore, 
their accounts should be inspected on 
behalf of the public. I have heard of a 
case where the grant, instead of being 
paid to the school, has gone to the 
clergyman, and when he died, his affairs 
were in confusion, and the school fund 
sustained a considerable loss. -I know 
of a case where money intended for the 
school has been expended in Church 
services. I know of another case—and 
I believe all these cases can be authenti- 
cated—where money intended for the 
provision of a recreation ground was 
spent upon a field for the clergyman, who 
allowed the school to use it only for their 
annual féte. I believe these cases could 
be multiplied indefinitely. At any rate, 
I think the accounts of these schools 
ought to be above suspicion, and sub- 
jected to the verification of a professional 
auditor. 


Mr. T. ELLIS: When rates are ex- 
pended, you have some sort of guarantee 
that they will be spent properly, but in 
the case of Imperial money sent to the 
country in large sums, you have no 
guarantee that it will be spent accord- 
ing to the Act of Parliament or the 
intention of Parliament. I hold that 
there should be no distinction be- 
tween local rates and Imperial money, 
and that in both instances there should 
be an audit such as is now demanded. 


Mr. SINCLAIR : One reason of great 
importance in support of this proposal 
has not been mentioned. It is that by 
allowing this audit, you would relieve 
the Inspector of a great deal of detail, 
and give him more time for his 
educational work, for which he has 
little enough time now. 


(7.25.) The House divided :—Ayes 
88; Noes 145.—(Div. List, No. 334.) 
Mr. Woodall 
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(7.38.) Mr. TALBOT: The Amend. 
ment which I have to propose has for its: 
object to make it clear that the school 
managers are free, not only at the pre- 
sent time but hereafter as well, to refuse 
the fee grant. I do not think any harm 
could be caused by accepting this Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed in page 1, line 
13, after the word “are,” to insert the 
words “from time to time.” — (Mr. 
Talbot.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I do not 
quite understand the Amendment. I 
am afraid it would allow of school 
managers making their schools free at 
one time, and fee-paying at another. If 
this wouldbe the effect, I object to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. A. H. D. ACLAND: I hope my 
right hon. Friend the Vice President of 
the Council will not accept the Amend- 


ment. We much prefer the clause as it 
stands. 
Mr. J. POWELL WILLIAMS 


(Birmingham, 8.): I think we ought to 
have some authoritative explanation of 
the meaning and effect of these words. 
*Sir W. HART DYKE: I must say I 
think that the words are unnecessary, 
because it is clear that the managers 
have absolute freedom at any time to 
refuse the fee grant. If any alteration 
is to be made I shall prefer the words 
“at any time ” to “from time to time.” 


*Mr. F. S. POWELL: I think some 
alteration of the clause is necessary. 
*Sir L. PLAYFAIR: Unless we can 
ascertain the exact meaning of these 
words, I think it would be very 
dangerous to accept the Amendment. 
They might enable managers first to 
accept the fee grant and make a school 
a free school and subsequently to re- 
impose fees. 

Mr. TOMLINSON: I think the diffi- 
culty which is being raised by hon. 
Members opposite is purely imaginary. 

Mr. TALBOT: I have no desire to 
introduce any new principle into the 
Bill. As the Amendment is objected to 
T ask leave to withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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(7.44.) Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I 


to fees” in line 15. The clause pro- 
vides that the fee grant is to be given if 
it is desired by the managers, and if the 
Department are satisfied that the regu- 
lations of the school as to fees are in 
accordance with the conditions of the 
Act. I think the words “as to fees” 
are unnecessary and in some respects 
inconsistent. : 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
15, to leave out the words “‘as to fees.” 
—(Mr. Edmund Robertson.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘as to fees,’ stand part of the Bill.” 


*Se W. HART DYKE: I cannot 
accept that Amendment. The words 
were carefully examined in Committee. 

*Mr. SUMMERS : I must say that the 
words as they stand are not quite clear. 
The new clause which ‘the right hon. 
Gentleman proposes to incorporate in 
the Bill deals with other matters besides 
fees. 

*Mr. ROBY: I hope the Vice Presi- 
dent will be good enough te recon- 
sider his decision. I do not think the 
omission of these words can do any 
harm. 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: It is impossible 
to strike out the words. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon, 
&c.): I cannot see any force in the ob- 
jections to this Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


(7.48.) Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I now 
propose the next Amendment standing 
in my name. I desire to insert words to 
provide that where the fee grant of 10s. 
exceeds in a school the amount of fees 
that have been paid in the year ending 
1890, the surplus shall be applied for 
such educational purposes and in such 
manner as shall be approved by the 
Education Department, and for this 
purpose the manager shall submit to 
the Department a scheme for the appli- 
cation of the surplus. This is, I think, a 
matter of considerable importance to 
denominational schools; if voluntary 
schools are to be kept up they must 
justify their existence; the result of 
incorporating this clause in the Bill 
will be to secure greater efficiency in 
these schools. If the clause imposes 
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scheme it will be operative, and in this 
way means will be taken to secure the 
application of the surplus to educational 
purposes, @ point wholly unprovided for 
by the Bill as it stands. A Return recently 
presented to the House shows that in 
many of the schools the fees are less 
than the amount of the fee grant now 
to be given. There will, therefore, be 
a surplus in the hands of managers, and 
I desire that it shall be used to secure 
greater efficiency of education instead 
of relieving the friends of voluntary 
schools of the duty of subscribing to 
their support. In many schools in Wales 
there will be a surplus to be disposed of, 
and I would urge that the money might 
be used for providing technical instruc- 
tion which is of especial importance to 
particular localities. I strongly believe 
that subscribers to voluntary schools 
will much prefer that this should be 
done, because their poorer neighbours 
will greatly benefit by such an arrange- 
ment, cand I have no doubt that one 
result will be the preparation in rural 
districts of schemes of agricultural educa- 
tion, which would be of immense benefit. 
Unless something of the kind I suggest 
is done, very much of the time of Parlia- 
ment will be occupied, and probably 
wasted, in fruitless discussion as to the 
way in which the money has been 
allocated. Questions will be asked from 
all sides of the House as to how the 
money has been applied, and if the 
answers are not satisfactory, it is very 
likely there will be endless discussions 
in Supply. It may be said, in respect to 
the latter part of my Amendment, thata 
considerable amount of additional work 
will be imposed on the Education Depart- 
ment. But surely it may well be pro- 
vided that each district shall submit their 
scheme for the utilisation of the surplus 
to the local Inspectors. The previous 
submission of the schemes to the 
Inspectors would considerably lighten the 
burdens of those gentlemen when they 
went down to examine the schools, for 
they would simply be carrying out 
schemes of which they had approved. 
The Amendment of the noble Lord the 
Member for Darwen (Viscount Cran- 
borne), which has already been accepted, 
enables schools to be grouped together 
for certain purposes. That is a very 
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admirable idea, and may well be carried 
out in the case contemplated by my 
Amendment. I submit it is very im- 
portant we should do something in the 
nature of what I propose, otherwise 
there will be a blot upon this Act which 
it will be very difficult to remove. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page l, line 16, after the word “ Act,” 
to insert the words “ Provided that where such 
fee grant of ten shillings shall exceed in any 
particular school the aggregate amount of fees 
paid at such school for the year ending the 
thirty-first day of Decemker one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety, then, and in such case, 
the surplus shall, subject to the provision here- 
inafter contained with regard to the grouping 
of schools, be applied for such educational pur- 

oses, and in such manner as shall be approved 

y the Education Department, and for this 
purpose the managers of such school shall from 
time to time after the commencement of this 
Act submit to the said Department a scheme 
for the application of the said surplus.’’—(Mr. 
Lloyd-George.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” (8.5.) 


*(8.41.) Mr. T. ELLIS: I defire to 
support the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend, and I do so largely on the 
ground I have previously stated to the 
House, namely, that if the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill is really 
desirous of giving a great boon to the 
parents and children of this country he 
ought to accept some such Amendment 
as this. One of the charges which is 
often brought against this Bill by hon. 
Members on the other side of the House 
is that it is a mere piece of electioneering 
tactics, a charge which hon. Members on 
this side of the House have certainly 
not brought so frequently against their 
opponents. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


*Me.T. ELLIS: I was observing, when 
interrupted by the counting of the 
House, that 1 do not agree with the 
charge of this Bill asa mere bribe. I 
have too good an opinion of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Council to make this charge against 
him. Itisa charge which is brought 
more frequently by his own friends 
than by his enemies ; but unless this 
Amendment, or something like it, be 
adopted, the charge that will be made 

Mr. Lloyd-George 
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respecting this Bill will.be not so much 
that it is an electioneering Bill as that it 
is brought forward ;artly in relief of 
the parents and partly in relief of the 
subscribers. I feel assured that the right 
hon. Gentleman is not anxious that this 
Bill should go down to posterity as a 
subscribers’ relief Bill; he would in- 
finitely prefer that it should hereafter be 
regarded as a real educational measure 
which not only does away with fecs, but 
which can be used as a great weapon for 
the improvement of our national educa- 
tion. Now, Sir, I maintain that nothing 
can be done in the way of improving 
the education in our elementary schools 
by means of this surplus except by 
direct instructions from Parliament, 
and here I would point out that Acts 
of Parliament like this are not so 
valuable as means of deciding ques- 
tions of law as they are when con- 
sidered as guides to administrators. 
Unless some special provision be made 
to meet the case of those schools where 
the fee grant exceeds the present 
income, the measure cannot possibly be 
useful as a means of bringing about 
what my hon. Friend desires to effect by 
his Amendment. It has been contended 
by hon.and right hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, and especially 
by the First Lord of the Treasury, that 
our attempts to earmark the surplus 
grant is in reality only a penalising 
of the managers of schoo’s who have 
been hitherto able to charge low fees. 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
argue that this House had, in effect, 
contracted with School Boards and the 
managers of voluntary schools that if 
they could only charge low fees this 
House would pass a Bill giving them 
a sort of reward that would enable 
them to carry out their contracts. So 
far, however, from this, we know 
that in every constituency in England 
and Wales numbers of gentlemen have 
denounced root and branch any at- 
tempt to secure free schools; and, 
instead of the school managers doing 
their work under any implied contract 
with the House, they have done it by 
their own efforts, and have thus evidenced 
the futility of the arguments offered by 
the First Lord of the Treasury. I would 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council, who 
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knows what is the condition of elemen- 
tary education in this country, and 
ask him whether he can get 
up and deny that there is great 
need, especially in the schools to which 
this surplus will come, for increased 
efficiency. The right hon. Gentleman 
admitted the other night the figures 
quoted by a colleague of mine, to the 
effect that a percentage of boys and girls 
who attained the Fifth and Sixth and 
Seventh Standards, is deplorably low, and 
a former Vice President of the Council, 
the Member for Leeds (Sir Lyon Play- 
fair), has also called attention to this 
matter. I think it is one of the most 
deplorable facts in connection with our 
educational system that, in spite of the 
millions of money expended every year 
on elementary education, only a few 
miserable thousands of boys and girls are 
receiving education in the higher stan- 
dards. Is it not natural when we find a 
sum approaching £250,000 is to be 
given to these schools as a sort of wind- 
fall, which they never expected and have 
no right or claim to, that we should 
press the right hon. Gentleman to insert 
a provision in this Bill that this large 
sum shall be utilised for increasing the 
educational efficiency of the schools ? 
During the discussions that have taken 
place on this Bill I have looked through 
the Reports issued by the Inspectors for 
several years past, and, without wishing 
to weary the House, I will ask leave to 
read one or two short extracts to show 
that the Inspectors who come into actual 
contact with thedetailsof this educational 
system are quite alive to this fact. The 
Inspector for the Eastern Division of 
England (Mr. Smith) says— 

‘*The great problem, it seems to me, is how 
to secure to our children on leaving school 
the instruction, admirable as far as it goes, 
which they haveattained. It is lamentable to 
notice the difference between the boy of 11 or 
12 years when h2 is turned out of school as a 
finished article and the lout of 15 or 16 when 
one meets him very rarely in a night-school. 
Polish, mazuners, often, I fear, morale —all 
gone; heis a complete contrast in his dull, 
dense, deadened faculties to the bright, sharp 
lad with eager eye and hand outstretched 
scarcely to be restrained from answering every 
question before his tarn whom one_ remembers 
only a few years ago.” 


Sir, we have £250,000 of public money 
which can be earmarked for the special 
purpose of increasing the efficiency 
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of the schools, but we see that the 
vast majority of the children, especially 
in the rural districts, leave the schools 
at the age of 12 or 13, and have no 
further educational advantages what- 
ever. The right hon. Gentleman may 
ask me, how do you expect to confer the 
benefits of continued education on these 
children? I think the Amendment of 
my hon. Friend makes it easy to do this. 
Take an ordinary country school well 
started and well conducted with a sur- 
plus of £50 or £60. Surely a part of 
that sum could be devoted to the object 
of enhancing the work of the school. It 
might be utilised for the purpose of 
starting an evening school, or for the 
teaching of specific subjects. -Suppose 
the case of a number of schools, say five 
or six, with a surplus of £5 each ina 
particular district. By organising and 
grouping those schools you may employ 
@ peripatetic teacher, who would go to each 
of them imparting the instruction that 
might be required. I would remind the 
House that, speaking at a Conference of 
the Society of Arts on 15th of Decem- 
ber, 1890, in the presence of a large 
number of the ablest educationalists of 
this country, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Council made 
these very sage and wise remarks— 
“To my mind, the only practical way in 
which to carry on agricultural teaching is to 
have a central system. You must, I think, 
group together different villages and different 
schools, and have peripatetic teachers. If you 
do this you will find that the extra cost to 
school managers on the dne hand and to the rate- 
payers on the other would be very small 
indeed, and yet you will be able to carry out 
in excellent system of agricultural education.” 


But I say that, unless the right hon. 
Gentleman accepts this Amendment, the 
present Bill, so far from being used for 
the organisation of schools with a 
system of peripatetic teaching, will 
merely operate in the relief of local 
contributions; whereas, if the Amend- 
ment. be accepted, instead of shovelling 
out money to relieve subscribers, he will 
be starting a system of much-needed 
education whereby he will be enabled to 
stimulate local effort. I wish here to make 
@ special point with regard to Wales in 
reference to the question of evening 
schools, and, in doing so, will quote one 
sentence from the Report of Mr. Watts, 
one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors in Wales 
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—the Inspector for the Carnarvon Dis- 
trict, who, speaking on the question of 
evening schools, says— 

‘T hope, notwithstanding that the day is not 
far distant when the peculiar facilities which 
this district physically and otherwise affords for 
the study of natural science, will suggest the 
formation of evening classes for instruction in 


agricultural chemistry, geology, and naviga- 
tion.”’ 


In Wales there is special need for these 
evening schools. Until lately, the lan- 
guage of the people—the language used 
by them in their homes and in public 
worship—was proscribed in all the public 
schools. It was the right hon. Gentleman 
who first admitted this, and inserted pro- 
visions in the Code which will have the 
effect of revolutionising that system. 
But I say that that is not enough; we 
ought to do something to remedy the 
injurious effects already produced by that 
system on the education of Wales. The 
result of the proscription I have referred 
to was that, although the teachers were 
at first able to secure favourable results, 
yet so artificial, automatic, and unnatural 
was the method of teaching the children 
in a language they did not understand 
that it will be long before its effects will 
be wipedaway. 1 say, then, that when 
we are giving so much money under this 
Bill, we ought to do something to repair 
this state of things—something to com- 
pensate the children for the immense 
and incalculable loss they have hitherto 
sustained. But there is another point on 
which education can be immensely im- 
proved by means of this surplus grant. 
The surplus of the grant will be about 
£250,000, and Wales will have about 
£20,000. Now, in answering a question 
I put to him to-day, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President seemed 
to cast a doubt on the value of the 
advanced or high-grade schools in Wales, 
and suggested that the work would be 
better done in the secondary schools. 
Let me call attention to the fallacy, the 
mistake in the suggestion. 


*Sm W. HART DYKE: No; I only in- 
dicated an alternative. I suggested that 
the excess of income might be applied to 
establishing evening schools, or to higher 
elementary education. 

*Mr. T. ELLIS: I am glad the right 
hon. Gentleman admitted the necessity 
for increasing higher-grade schools, and 

Mr, T. Ellis 
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by adopting this proposal much would 


be done under this Act. In the 
towns of North Wales — in such 
towns as Ruabon, in the coal dis- 
tricts, in Glamorganshire, in Monmouth- 
shire, and other industrial centres—it 
would be possible to establish higher- 
grade schools, to which would be drawn 
the pick of the boys and girls from all 
the elementary schools in the district. 
You may say that these boys and girls 
should go to the secondary schools, but 
the aim of educationalists in Wales is not 
to diminish the use of these schools, but 
to utilise them to prepare children for 
special and technical education. Where 
these exist you could give a higher 
education to the more promising chil- 
dren. I amsure the right hon. Gentle- 
man ought to take an interest in this 
matter. There is nothing in the official 
career of the right hon. Gentleman of 
which he is more justly proud than that 
he has established technical education 
and helped to passthe Welsh Intermediate 
Schools Act. I appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman now to increase the number 
of scholars by establishing higher- 
grade schools and evening schools. 
I will not refer to the question of agri- 
cultural schools—my hon. Friend has 
referred to that part of the subject— 
but let me say a word on the ques- 
tion of organisation of schools. By a 
very small amendment in. the proposal 
of my hon. Friend you might draw up 
a scheme for the grouping of schools in 
a district for the disposal of the surplus. 
In this grouping there would be an 
opportunity for organisation and for 
using the surplus to the best purpose. 
I can understand that one objection that 
will be brought is that in gnany cases 
the surplus is so small as to be inappre- 
ciable. Then I say that, by a scheme 
comprised in two lines, the small surplus 
could go to increasing the efficiency of 
the present day schools; but if the sur- 
plus is appreciable, the school managers 
ought. to be called upon to draw up a 
scheme tobe submitted to tlie Education 
Department, which could approve or 
amend it. Another objection will, no 
doubt, be urged to this Amendment, 
that it sets up different tests for different 
schools, but I think this is a very small 
objection. I have dealt with the argu- 
ment that we are under no kind of bar- 
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gain with the schools which will get 
this money that it is a reward for ser- 
vices in the past, and we may quite 
fairly ask that it shall be used for edu- 
cational purposes. There is nothing in 
the objection that we are applying dif- 
ferent tests to different schools. The 
only value’ it has, if any, is that it means 
that we are placing upon a certain set 
of schools the duty of levelling up. The 
first duty of a Minister of Education 
ought to be to raise the level of the best 
schools, and the next to try to bring the 
inferior schools to the level of the 
superior. Here is an opportunity, with 
this £250,000, to raise the level of 
half the schools of England and 
Wales. This Amendment will have no 
prejudicial effect upon the forward 
schools, but it will have a stimulating 
effect upon backward schools. The first, 
last, and middle argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman is that all this can be 
done by the present Code. But the fact 
is, there must be some special provision 
if we are to deal with a special class of 
schools. The Code cannot deal with this 
surplus. I appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman on behalf of education 
generally, and especially of education in 
Wales, to make the concession we ask 
for. 

(9.15.) Mr. CROSS (Liverpool, West 
Derby): It seems to me the hon. 
Gentleman’s Amendment is not quite 
consistent with the object of the Bill, 
and, further, the Amendment he pro- 
poses is to be carried out at other 
peoples’ expense. The existence of the 
surplus depends entirely upon the con- 
tinuance to the voluntary schools of the 
voluntary subscriptions; if the donors 
do not agree to continue them there will 
be no surplus. The only principle upon 
which the Government fixes upon 10s. 
as the amount of the fee grant is by 
going upon the average, and when we 
go upon the average we must take 
into account places where fees are low 
as well as where they are high. I hope, 
as the Government have taken the 
principle of average, they will stick to 
it and resist the Amendment. Ido not 
see the force of the objection urged 
against relieving the rates or the sub- 
scribers whose resources have been 
taxed in the past. Nor do I see why, 
when the Government propose to relieve 
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the parents of fees and to make a grant 
to the locality, those who have borne the 
heat and the burden of the day in time 

t should not, to some extent, reap 
the benefit of the Bill. 

*(9.18.) Me. SHAW LEFEVRE 
(Bradford, Central): The speech we 
have just heard supplies abundant proof 
of the necessity for the Amendment. It 
showsthat, in hisopinion, thesurplusgrant 
beyond the fees would be used for the 
purpose of reducing rates and subscrip- 
tions. This seems to be a view which 
is largely taken by persons who are 
connected with the voluntary schools. 
Before the Vice President rises I wish 
to add a few words to the forcible 
speeches of my hon. Friends who have 
put the Welsh point of view, for I have 
experience of a rural district where this 
question is equally important. This is 
the last opportunity we shall have of 
doing something in the clauses of this 
Bill for the promotion of education. As 
the Bill stands it does nothing for edu- 
cation. The Bill confers an enormous 
boon upon the parents of children at 
school, and it will confer great benefit 
on schools; but the Bill does nothing 
for securing better education. There 
will be a surplus of something like 
£300,000 arising ‘from the substitution 
of this fee grant for the fees paid 
hitherto, but we have no security that 
the efficiency of the schools will be in- 
creased. The hon. Member for the 
Bordesley Division said a few nights 
ago that there was a question affecting 
Board schools as well as voluntary 
schools. He spoke of the system 
of rigid economy pursued by some 
School Boards in the South of 
England, and I quite admit that 
this matter equally concerns volun- 
tary and Board schools. I have within 
my personal knowledge a case of such 
rigid economy being practised to the 
extent that the School Board deter- 
mined to dismiss their schoolmaster, 
who had carried the school to an extra- 
ordinary pitch of efficiency — better- 
ing his own position at the same 
time — in order to save £30 a 
year. Though the Board did yield 
to the strong public feeling excited, 


and the petition I was instrumental in . 


getting numerously signed, and did not 
actually dismiss the schoolmaster, he 
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was so worried and disgusted by the 
affair that he sent in his resignation, 
and a new schoolmaster was appointed 
at a salary less by £30. I find that the 
effect of this Bill will be to give a grant 
to this school of exactly £30 a year in 
excess of its present fees. I have 
no confidence whatever that this 
£30 will be spent in increasing the 
efficiency of the school. It should be 
made known in the clearest manner to 
managers, Inspectors, and others that 
the excess which may accrue to the 
school should be really used for the pur- 
pose of increasing the efficiency of the 
school. I contend that it is greatly in 
the interest of the voluntary schools 
that this Amendment should be inserted. 
If the increased grant which is given to 
the schools is not used for the purpose of 
increasing the efficiency, but for the pur- 
pose of enabling a reduction of subscrip- 
tions to be made, then the number of 
schools which will be able to get on 
without any subscriptions at all will be 
enormously increased; and, therefore, 
just as in proportion as those schools in- 
crease so will the danger to the volun- 
tary system grow. 

*(9.29.) Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stock- 
port): The wording of the Amend- 


ment is ungrammatical, not to say 
nonsensical, and I do not think 
that it will accomplish what hon. 


Gentlemen expect from it. But apart 
from verbal criticism, I do not see 
how you can by this means _pro- 
vide that the money shall not be 
applied to the reduction of subscriptions. 
But there is something to be said even 
in favour of that point of view. One 
result of this Act will be that in future 
School Board schools will be entirely 
free. That can only be brought about 
by a considerable increase,of the rates ; 
and ia the districts where the voluntary 
schools and the School Board schools 
exist side by side, the people who 
are supporting the voluntary schools 
will find their pockets taxed far more 
than they have been in the past in order 
that the children in School Board schools 
may get their education free. If, then, 
the Bill takes money out of one of their 
pockets, it is but fair that it should put 
, Something into the other. The keenness 
" of competition will ensure that the money 
received by the voluntary schools will 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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be spent in increasing their efficiency, 
It is a great mistake to impute 
blame to those schools that main- 
tain a high degree of efficiency with 
small or with no voluntary sub- 
scriptions at all, for it must be remem- 
bered that the managers are responsible 
for all the expenses of the schools ; and 
that if they do not manage them 
economically, they will have to pay all 
the additional expenses requisite. IE 
they are able, by economical manage- 
ment, to make their schools efficient, 
and avoid a deficit, why should we 
throw stones at them on account of 
that economical management? It is 
because they are answerable for extra 
expenses that the extra expenses are 
small. Credit is due to them for 
obtaining good results with economi- 
cal expenditure, especially when we 
see around us examples of lavish 
expenditure without securing good 
results. The Education Department has 
it in its power to secure the efficiency of 
all public elementary schools. The 
Inspectors will have to go round and see 
that the schools meet all the require- 
ments of the Education Department ; 
and, if that is so, what reason is there 
for demanding more ? If the schools have 
not been up to the mark why is it? It is 
because the Inspectors, finding them in 
poor neighbourhoods, with very limited 
resources, have been lenient to them; 
but this leniency will not be extended to 
them in the future. Under this Bill 
they will be in receipt of more money, 
and the Inspectors will insist on their 
being made more efficient. I think the 
House will be well advised to let well 
alone, and will be unwise to hamper 
managers in the way proposed by the 
supporters of the Amendment. 


(9.35.) Mr. PICTON: The hon. 
Member has given rather a dark picture 
of the present state of efficiency of the 
voluntary schools, and I suppose he must 
be taken as having had considerable 
experience of the working of the Ele- 
mentary Education Act. He has based 
his objection to the Second Reading of 
this clause on what are really only 
verbal difficulties. 


*Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE: We are not 
upon the Second Reading of the clause, 
but upon an Amendment. 
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Mr. PICTON: At any rate, the objec- 
tions the hon. Member raises can be re- 
moved by Amendments. The main 
principle we are discussing in the 
Amendment is that any surplus arising 
from the fee grant ought to be devoted 
to the purpose of educational improve- 
ment. Now, I should like to know 
whether the right hon. Baronet the Vice 
President of the Council or the Govern- 
ment generally deny that there is likely 
to be a surplus in a considerable number 
of cases? Undoubtedly there will be a 
surplus in many cases. Well, what is to 
be done with that surplus? Something 
should be done with it. Does the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Council hold that it would be right 
to make use of the surplus in such a way 
as to reduce the necessity for subscrip- 
tions? I cannot think that the right hon. 
Gentleman entertains such an idea. 
Then to what purpose does he propose 
that the surplus shall be devoted ? 
Surely there can be no better applica- 
tion of it than in the improvement of 
educational appliances and results. The 
hon. Member for Stockport has said : 
“If you obtain efficiency, what more can 
you want?” Those who put that ques- 
tion forget that efficiency is a constantly 
growing quantity. What was regarded 
as efficiency 10 years ago is not regarded 
as efficiency now, and what is regarded 
as efficiency now will not be considered 
efficiency 10 years hence. We wish in 
supporting this clause to havean eye to 
the future, and to secure that we shall 
have the resources for obtaining that 
improvement to which we all look for- 
ward. But it is possible that, if thé 
surplus is not taken advantage of to 
reduce subscriptions, it will be used to 
defray Church expenses, Sunday school 
expenses, and the cost of Sunday school 
treats. Expenditure for such objects 
out of the funds of elementary denomi- 
national schools is not unknown at the 
present day. For example, the accounts 
of the schools connected with St. Augus- 
tine, Kilburn, as published by the Rev. 
R. C. Kirkpatrick, vicar, in the Parish 
Magazine, show that a sum of £40 was 
spent in this way in the year 1889. The 
voluntary subscriptions towards these 
schools‘amount to £102, whilst the ex- 
penditure is £1,701. I find in the 
Parish Magazine, in a statement of 
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accounts, the following items — Sun- 
day school expenses, deficit on treats 
£26 12s. 9d., and expenses of parish 
house — whatever that may be — 
£16 8s. 8d. Well, Sir, here is the whole 
case. What guarantee is there that the 
surplus of the fee grants will not 
be devoted to similar purposes? I 
think we are justified in asking for 
some guarantee that this money, coming 
direct from the Public ape pe a 
not be spent for purposes of this kind. 
*(9.41.) Stir W. HART DYKE: So 
far as Her Majesty’s Government are 
concerned this Amendment certainly 
does not break fresh ground, for a great 
deal has been said about this subject in 
Committee. I have very little in the 
shape of new argument to add to what 
Ihave already said. I cannot get over this, 
that whatever may be the intentions of 
the framers of the Amendment, yet 
there is not in any part of it a power to 
insure the efficiency of schools. This 
efficiency was, as a matter of fact, pro- 
vided for under the Code, which lays 
down that a school must be efficient to 
secure the grant. The hon. Member 
for Merioneth expressed a hope that I 
would not adduce the Code as an argu- 
ment in answer to the appeal now made. 
But it is necessary to refer to the Code, 
as there, and there alone—for they are 
not in any Act of Parliament—are laid 
down the penal consequences of ineffi- 
ciency. I have given assurances again 
and again, that whenever and wherever 
there is a surplus over the fee grant, that 
in the case of an inefficient school, it 
shall be at once applied to increasing the 
efficiency of the school, and bringing it 
up to a proper level. This Amendment 
is again a direct challenge as to the 
future action of the Education Depart- 
ment in dealing with this class of 
schools. The question has been asked 
again and again in debate, as to whether 
or not the Department will do their 
duty in the future and secure the effi- 
ciency of the schools; and it has been 
hinted that the Code is not a sufficient 
instrument for enabling them to do this. 
Well, I should like to point out what 
the instructions to the Inspectors 
under the Code of 1891 are. The Code 
says that in the case of the less efficient 
schools, unless improvement is made, the 
whole grant may be withheld. Through 
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the Code itself, and through the ihstrue- 
tions given to the Inspectors, penal con- 
Sequences must be incurred by these 
schools if they are not efficient. It has 
been said that where the fees are low 
and there are no subscriptions, or scarcely 
any subscriptions, it is injurious to the 
cause of education that the school should 
continue to exist. In reply to that, I 
maintain that it is impossible for such 
schools to exist at the present moment. 
‘This Amendment is either mandatory in 
its character or it is not. If it is merely 
declaratory it is not worth much, but 
even if it does command something, 
what more effect could.it have as regards 
the operations of the Education Depart- 
ment than that which will be produced 
by the measure as it now stands before 
the House. The Education Department, 
and all those who guide its destinies, are 
pledged, under the Code of 1891, that 
there shall be efficient schools. It is 
true that it is impossible that all these 
schools can be brought up to a standard 
of efficiency at once, but after the year’s 
notice has expired the provision of the 
Code will in every case be enforced. 
The Amendment proposes that the 
surplus shall be applied for such educa- 
tional purposes and in such manner as 
may be approved by the Education 
Department, and for that purpose the 
managers of the school shall immediately 
on this Act coming into operation submit 
. to the Department a scheme for the 
application of the said surplus. I assert 
that this is putting the cart before the 
horse. It seems to me that it is for the 
Education Department, through its In- 
spectors, to say by what means the effi- 
ciency of a school shall be secured. We 
have inserted in the Code a special re- 
quirement in view of the passing of the 
Bill. It is thereby provided that after 
September 1, 1892,everyschoolshallteach 
a class subject. That provision was 
placed in the Code with the special object 
of dealing in the future with the demand 
made on those weak schools which have 
not yet come up to the proper standard. 
The mover and seconder of the Amend- 
ment have laid the greatest stress on the 
subject of agricultural education; but 
here in the Code there is the very best 
possible scheme for dealing with this 
extra or class subject. The surplus can 
be spent under the supervision of the 
Sir W. Hart Dyke 
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Department by employing a teacher to 
go round to various schools and teach 
agriculture. 


Mr. T. ELLIS: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman insist that it shall be so 
spent ? 

*Srr W. HART DYKE: Yes, Sir; the 
Education Department must insist that 
it shall be sospent. The Amendment as 
it is now drafted will bring the managers 
of these schools, however anxious they 
may be to carry out a scheme of this 
kind, into direct conflict and collision 
with the Education Department, which 
has here in the Code as complete a 
scheme for dealing with the question as 
could possibly be devised. I have been 
met again and again with the statement 
that some provision ought to be inserted 
in the Act of Parliament in order to 
insure that it will be carried out. I 
cannot see the necessity for any such 
provision, as I believe it to be impossible 
for the Department, looking at all the 
circumstances of the case, to neglect its 
duty in regard to these special class sub- 
jects. The hon. Member for Merioneth 
has challenged me to say whether I 
think there is not a general demand for 
increased efficiency in our schools in 
regard to the higher standards. AllI 
can say is that in Standard IV. the 
scholars have been steadily increasing 
year by year, ever since I have been at 
the Education Department. The hon. 
Member has also asked how far the 
surplus may be applied, particularly in 
Wales, to the improvement of evening 
schools. My reply is that where the 
tlementary day schools in Wales are in 
a state of efficiency, I see no objection to 
a portion of the surplus being applied to 
the improvement of the evening schools. 
As far as Her Majesty’s Government are 
concerned they are unable to accept the 
Amendment, because they believe that all 
demands which may fairly be made upon 
the management of schools in the receipt 
of this grant will be met to the very 
utmost extent by the Department, and 
that the efficiency of these schools will 
be absolutely secured. 


(9.56.) Mr. JOICEY (Durham, 
Chester-le-Street): I confess I have 
failed to gather from the speech’ of the 
right hon. Gentleman one solid argu- 
ment why this clause should not be 
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accepted. After listening to the speeches 
of the mover and seconder of the Amend- 
ment, I am of opinion that their case is 
quite unanswerable. The right hon. 
Gentleman made no attempt to deal 
with the principal question at issue. He 
went round and round the main point, 
and never attempted to give any solid 
reason whatever why public money 
voted for educational purposes from the 
Imperial Exchequer should not be 
applied directly and exclusively to such 
purposes. He said he had power under 
the Code to deal with the matter, but he 
did not say he had power under the 
Code to deal with the main question. 
Suppose a school which receives a fee 
grant under this Bill should, instead of 
utilising any surplus there may be for 
increasing the efficiency of the teaching, 
use it to decrease the subscriptions it 
receives, what can be done under the 
Code to prevent it? The ingenuousMem- 
ber (Mr. W. H. Cross) who spoke oppo- 
site, really let the cat out of the bag. He 
seemed to think that those who had 
borne the burden of the day, as he 
called it, in educational matters in 
our rural districts ought to have 
some relief under this Bill, and I 
think itis the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to give them some relief. 
In the County of Durham I believe most 
of the miners would be anxious to see 
that the surplus is really used for edu- 
cational purposes. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment has no right whatever to take 
the money of the Imperial taxpayer and 
devote it to the relief of those who are 
contributing towards the cost of our 
voluntary schools. I believe there is a 
strong desire among the mining popu- 
lation to have an opportunity of qualify- 
ing themselves for the positions of 
managers of mines. I know that in 
many districts there is a strong wish to 
have higher grade schools. I think 
that any surplus might be used in sup- 
port of University extension. The Vice 
President has expressed his desire that 
the surplus should go to secure increased 
efficiency of education ; I hope, therefore, 
that he will reconsider his decision as to 
this Amendment, for I think it is incum- 
bent on Her Majesty’s Government to 
see that any surplus which exists is 
applied to educational purposes, and is 
not used simply to relieve the pockets of 
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the friends of denominational schools. 
The Government have refused to give 
public control over these schools, but I 
warn them that when the Liberals get 
into power pressure will be used to 
socure that control. 


*(10.5.) Mr. F. S. POWELL: I do 
not think there is any reason to fear that 
the effect of this Act will be to 
place money in the pockets of the sub- 
scribers to voluntary schools. For many 
years I have taken an active part in the 
distribution of funds entrusted to the 
National Society, and I have found that 
week after week and month after month 
applications are made to the executive, 
with a view, not to diminish local sub- 
criptions, but to add to local efficiency. 
There are many cases where we have 
been asked to make grants for repairs, 
and I have no doubt that sums which 
will be placed in the hands of managers 
under this measure will be expended 
most wisely in improving the buildings 
and their sanitary condition, as well as 
in the provision of books, the increase 
of salaries, the widening of the curri- 
culum, and the strengthening of the 
teaching staff. I object to the Amend- 
ment because of the increased power it 
gives to the Education Department. I 
am not anxious to increase the power of 
the Education Department except under 
the control of Parliament. Again, I 
hold that this scheme is too rigid. Our 
system of education advances day by 
day, and the adoption of such a scheme 
as this would cause it to lag behind. 
Therefore, I think it would be far 
wiser and better to leave the managers 
of schools to themselves, and allow them 
greater freedom of action. I believe 
myself that this Government Bill will 
do much to advance the cause of educa- 
tion, but if it is to be effective you must 
not tie the hands of school managers ; 
you must allow them to do what is 
necessary to supply the requirements of 
their particular locality. 


*(10.12.) Sm L. PLAYFAIR: The 
speech of my hon. Friend is one of the 
best that could be made on behalf of the 
Amendment. He has explained the 
objects to which the surplus will be 
applied, and they are the objects we 
seek to attain. The hor. Member 
objects to the Department getting im 
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creased power and not being subject to 
Parliament, and the Amendment asks 
for Parliamentary authority that all the 
surplus shall be used for the educational 
purposes he described. I, therefore, 
hope that we shall have his support in 
the Lobby. I maintain that the Opposi- 
tion are justified in bringing forward 
this subject on Report, bearing in mind 
the position in which it was left in Com- 
mittee. On other points the Govern- 
ment carried their views and their 
clauses with triumphant majorities of 
70 and 80, and in some cases of 100; 
but when it was pointed ont that there 
was nothing in the Bill to cause the 
surplus to be used for the increased 
efficiency of education their majority fell 
to 24, and even the noble Lord the 
Member for Rossendale and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham, who was probably the 
chief author of this Bill—| Cries of “ No, 
no!”|—went against them. At any 
rate, the right hon. Gentleman has been 
the chief promoter of free education. 
Therefore the Government got a strong 
hint that in this question at least they 
were not in accord with the general 
feeling of the House. What are the 
purposes of the Government in this 
Bill? They are only two. First, to 
have free education; and the next to 
lower the fees in voluntary schools. I 
believe the Government will repudiate 
the idea that they have any other 
motive, but all their supporters do not 
repudiate that. There is one man who 
has been very much at the back of the 
north wind. I refer to Lord Sandford, 
who for a long time was Secretary to 
the Education Department, and who is 
justly consulted by gentlemen opposite 
upon educational matters. Speaking at 
a meeting of the National Society on the 
16th June, he said that the surplus must 
be employed to lessen the heavy burden 
of voluntary contributions. The noble 
Lord on that occasion told us something 
which we did not know. He asked— 


“What right have the Government to im- 
pose an extra burden upon voluntary schools; 
to insist upon the teachers having first-class 
certificates, and upon two class subjects 
being necessarily introduced, as has been pro- 
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That shows what was in the mind of the 
Government at the time this Bill was 
Sir L. Playfair 
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being framed. Then the noble Lord 
goes on— 

“No. We are not going to allow the 
Government to do this. ‘The surplus must be 
applied to lessen the heavy burden of volun 
contributions. The supporters of voluntary 
schools will have to subscribe quite enough to 
keep the schools going as it is, ‘hey have 
hitherto been subscribing far too much, and, 
therefore, I claim for them that they should 
share the benefit of the 10s. fee grant.” 


These were the words of one of the 
greatcst educational authorities, and one 
of the warmest supporters of voluntary 
schools in this country. 

Mr. ADDISON: Where was that 
speech reported P 

*Sm L. PLAYFAIR: In the School 
Guardian of June 20,1891: This is a 
distinct announcement that this surplus 
is to be used, not for the efliciency of edu- 
cation, but for the reduction of voluntary 
subscriptions. I quite agree that that 
is not the view of the Government. 
Their object, no doubt, is to free educa- 
tion when it is possible, and to reduce 
the fees where the school cannot be made 
free. I think, however, we havea right 
to be alarmed when we are told by Lord 
Sandford that the surplus will be used 
to prevent the need of voluntary sub- 
scriptions. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty told us that by some pro- 
phetic instinct the Government, when 
it drafted the Code of 1890, had this 
Bill in its mind. But there is nothing 
whatever in the Code in regard to the 
subject before us, and we want to pro- 
vide that this surplus, when granted on 
September 1, shall be earmarked as 
being devoted to the increased efficiency 
of the schools by Act of Parliament. 
We want to do what Article 92 of the 
Code says has been done in other cases 
by special conditions in Acts of Par- 
liament. We wish to lay down this 
condition—that the surplus over the 
whole fees shall not be used for im- 
proper purposes nor for payirg back 
voluntary subscriptions, but for the 
purpose of promoting the efficiency of 
the schools. I may instance the Jewish 
school, In that school there are 3,300 
scholars, some of whom pay a small fee, 
but the bulk of whom are educated free. 
That school will, under this Bill, have a 
surplus of over a £1,000. What is to 
be done with it? The Jews do not 
wish to be relieved of their subscrip- 
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tions, for they have always shown 
greater liberality than any other volun- 
tary contributors. The Jews even 
subscribe to give the children a 
meal of bread and milk in the 
middle of the school course, so that 
the strength of the child may be 
kept up while it is being educated. 
What will they do with the money? 
No doubt, if the surplus had to be de- 
voted to increased efficiency of educa- 
tion, they would at once frame an 
admirable scheme of scholarships to 
higher grade schools. But the Govern- 
ment by this Bill are giving them this 
money, and suggesting to them to pay 
back the voluntary subscriptions. It 
has been said—and truly so — that 
this, Amendment is much more in 
the interest of voluntary schools 
than of Board schools. No doubt 
voluntary schools in rural districts 
will be greatly assisted, but we must 
not- forget that Mr. W. E. Forster, 
in 1870, said that voluntary schools 
could not continue unless they had a 
considerable amount of voluntary sub- 
scriptions. The Royal Commission said 
the same. But the fact is that 
3,000 or 4,000 voluntary schools 
will in future be worked solely 
by means of the Government grant 
and have no _ voluntary subscrip- 
tions. They will thus become State 
schools supported by State funds. If 
the House wishes to support voluntary 
schools, it will pass this Amendment, 
and will thus secure increased efficiency 
in the schools. I know of nothing more 
calculated to do harm to the voluntary 
system than to allow the surplus to go 
in reduction of voluntary subscriptions. 
(10.30.) Mr. RATHBONE (Carnar- 


vonshire, Arfon): I assume that the Go- | [ 


vernment intend that this money shall 
be applied ia the improvement of educa- 
tion, bunt Iam persuaded that they are 
not taking the proper steps to carry 
their intention into effect. I fear that 
before they can interfere to prevent it, 
evil will be done by the Bill in the 
shape of a diminution of subscriptions 
and a reduction of the rates. The Vice 
President says he will take care, by 
means Of the operation of the Code, that 


‘the large sums now being voted by Par- 


liament in aid of education shall go to 
the purposes of education, but it must 
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be remembered that the people whom 
you want to prevent taking another or 
an opposite course will not read the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speeches, and will 
know very little about them. It is not 
places like Birmingham that will require 
any stimulus in this matter. Well as 
the voluntary schools in such places have 
done their work, they will be the very 
schools which will take advantage of this 
increased grant to improve the education 
given by them. Those whom it is neces- 
sary to teach are the people in rural dis- 
tricts, who care and think little about 
education. In rural districts education 
is most backward, and the subscriptions 
to the voluntary schools have been raised 
with very great difficulty, and will be re- 
tained with great difficulty by the 
clergymen of the parishes and the few 
people concerned in education. A 
provision such as that suggested 
is required in those small out- 
lying School Board districts of 
Merioneth and other counties, where 
money is uot spent in a way to 
give the greatest advantage, and where 
the feeling for education is not very 
strong. When this Bill passes sub- 
scribers to voluntary schools in rural 
districts will find that the schools they 
have hitherto supported are in receipt 
of a large excess of funds, and they will 
say, “ Why should we go on subscribing?” 
I ask hon. Members to recollect that 
when once they have buttoned up the 
pockets of the subscribers they will find 
it very difficult to unbutton them again 
And also in the case of School Boards, 
when the rates have been reduced it 
will be found uncommonly difficult to 
increase them again. How are you 
going to meet such a state of things? 
*Sir W. Hart Dyrxe: By taking away 
the grant.]| But you are not going to 
take away the grant in a hurry. Will 
the Department be allowed just before a 
General Election to take away the grant ? 
I feel there is only one way in which 
you can practically prevent the evil 
feared, and that is by showing in the 
Bill itself that the Bill is meant to be an 
Education Bill, and not a Relief Bill. I 
assert without the smallest feeling of 
doubt that if you once allow voluntary 
schools to deteriorate instead of improve 
their system of education, they are 
inevitab'y doomed to extinction. I 
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appeal to the supporters of voluntary 
schools to prevent such a state of things 
by making it clear that by this Act it is 
intended there shall be an improvement 
in the education given. 


(10.38.) The House divided :—Ayes 
93; Noes 143.—(Div. List, No. 335.) 


*(10.48.) Mr. LLOYD-MORGAN 
(Carmarthen, W.): I beg to move to add 
at the end of the clause— 

** (4.) Except in schools under the control or 
management of a School Board, no fee grant 
shall be paid to any school of which at least 
one-sixth of the total expenditure is not met by 
voluntary contribution.’’ 


The effect of the Amendment is that 
where there is no public control no fee 
grant will be paid unless one-sixth of 
the total expenditure is subscribed 
voluntarily. In recent years the ten- 
dency has been for the subscriptions 
towards the support of voluntary schools 
to diminish, and the grant given 
by Parliament to increase. Voluntary 
schools now rely to a very great extent 
on the grant given by the Education 
Department. There are 1,176 schools 
in this country which are called volun- 
tary schools, but. which really have no 


voluntary subscriptions at all, and are |, 


supported entirely out of publicfundsand 
school fees. I propose that unless one- 
sixth of the total expenditure is obtained 
by means of voluntary subscriptions the 
schools shall not have the fee grant. I 
regard one-sixth as the minimum sum 
that ought to be contributed voluntarily 
if a school is to have this grant from 
Parliament. The question of control 
is an important one, and I think this is 
a fair way of raising it, although perhaps 
it is a somewhat late stage of the Bill 
at which to do so. In the case of 
School Boards you give control to the 
ratepayers, because they subscribe by 
means of the rates to the support of the 
schools, and you give the control of the 
voluntary schools to the subscribers, be- 
cause they contribute by their sub- 
scriptions towards its support. That is 
an intelligible position to take up, but 
when you/have divested these schools 
of every characteristic of a voluntary 
school, I cannot see why they should 
remain under the control of those who 
formerly supported them. 
Mr Rathbone 


{COMMONS} 
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Amendment proposed, 

In 1, line 26, at end of the cla 
to add the words, “(4.) Except in schools 
under the control or management of a 
School Board, no fee grant shall be paid to 
any school of which at least one-sixth of the 
total expenditure is not met by voluntary con- 
tribution.’’— (Mr. Lloyd Morgan.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


*(10.57.) Sm W. HART DYKE: Iam 
unable to accept the Amendment, because 
the immediate result of it would be topre- 
vent a large number of free schools from 
being opened.- The hon. Member has 
referred to the case of a school where the 
subscriptions are very low, and there 
are scarcely any subscriptions. He has 
rather shadowed forth that such a school 
might exist on the fee grant. I believe 
that would be absolutely impossible if 
it was to remain efficient, and, therefore, 
such a school would have to raise its 
subscriptions or be struck out as in- 
efficient. My belief is, that immediately 
the Bill becomes law there will be an 
automatic increase in the subscriptions 
of schools, and on that ground I submit 
that the House ought to rest satisfied 
with the new state of things which will 
be inaugurated. 


Mr. PICTON: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has made some remarkable 
admissions in the course of this dis- 
cussion, but I think none of them has 
been more remarkable titan that con- 
tained in the words he has just uttered. 
He says the effect of adopting this 
Amendment would be that a considerable 
number of schools would be prevented 
from giving free education, so that it is 
evident that in tose schools actually 
not one-sixth of the money required to 
support the school would be raised by 
voluntary contributions. I would like 
the right hon. Gentleman to define what 
he means by a voluntary school. We 
have heard the word “ voluntary” ad 
nauseam during these Debates. Is a 
voluntary school one for the mainten- 
ance of which the whole expense 
is to be furnished by the public? 
Why, it reminds me of the story of the 
ancient knife, still considered a relic 
though blade and handle had been re- 
newed. All the voluntary subscriptions 
are to be replaced by public contribu- 
tions, and still the thing is called a 


















voluntary school. I think Members on 
this side of the House are to blame for 
using the phrase “voluntary schools” 
instead of denominational schools, for 
they are this and nothing else. If the 
Government do not accept the Amend- 
ment, I hope nobody in future will be 
guilty of the misnomer of calling these 
voluntary schools, flor, as I have said 
more than once, the Government are 
in demolishing the voluntary 
principle altogether. I cannot under- 
stand upon what principle the Govern- 
ment object to this Amendment, unless 
they have that object in view. I hope 
the motion will be carried to Division. 

(11.1.) Mr. J. BRYN ROBERTS 
(Carnarvonshire, Eifion): The right hon. 
Gentleman has stated that the result of 
adopting this Amendment would be to 
prevent the opening of a large number 
of free schorls, so that it may be in- 
ferred that, in his opinion, there are a 
large number of parishes where there 
are not a sufficient number of sub- 
seribers to voluntary schools to contri- 
bute a sixth of the expenditure. 

*Sir W. HART DYKE: That was not 
what I said. 

Mr. J. BRYN ROBERTS: If the 
result should be that schools do not 
become free in large numbers, it will 
be because subscriptions do not amount 
to a sixth of the expenditure, and 
then, under this provision, free 
schools would have to be built; 
and if free schools have to be estab- 
lished under the procedure of the 
Act, then the voluntary schools have 
been a failure. If voluntary schools 
are to be perpetuated as a system, I 
urge this Amendment as a stron 
step towards that perpetuation, for if the 
result should not be that which the 
right hon. Gentleman has prophesied, 
but the reverse, if in the result it should 
be found that a sixth of the expenditure 
is provided by voluntary subscriptions 
(and I have sufficient faith in the sup- 
porters of the system in country districts 
that rather than see the schools abolished 
they would subscribe to this extent), 
then there would be the greatest justi- 
fication for the continuance of the 
system. Failing this, the voluntary 
system must be swept away. I submit, 
therefore, that the Amendment is in 
the interest of the voluntary system, 

VOL. CCCLY.  [raiep szrus.] 
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for it would stimulate subscriptions to 
the extent of a sixth of the expenditure. 


(11.6.) The House divided :—Ayes 
90; Noes 159.—(Div. List, No. 336.) 


(11.15.) Mr. T. ELLIS rose to move 
an Amendment to provide that the 
Education Department should report 
annually the amount of the fee grant to 
each school, together with the amount 
of rates and subscriptions. 

*Me.. W. H. SMITH: Before the 
hon. Member proceeds to move his 
Amendment, may I make an appeal to 
him? I have undertaken that this 
information shall be given in the form 
of a Return, if not in the annual Report; 
and I hope, therefore, he will not insist 
upon inserting this as a statutory pro- 
vision. It is quite unusual todo so. I 
also ask Members to consider the hour 
of the night at which we have arrived, 
and the general desire there is that we 
should conclude this stage of the Bill 
to-night. I believe there are only one 
or two questions upon which difference 
of opinion exists, and, if it is thought 
necessary, we might take Divisions ; but 
I think, after the discussions we have 
had, there should be nothing to prevent 
our finishing the Report to-night. 

Sr G. TREVELYAN: I am sure 
there is a feeling on both sides of the 
House in favour of concluding the 
Debate to-night, and I think the dis- 
cussion this evening has been of a most 
practical character. There is one 
obstacle in the way of closing the Debate 
to-night—— 

*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): Ona 
point of order, Sir, I wish to know what 


&| is the Motion before the House P 


*Mer. SPEAKER: There is no Motion 
before the House ; the right hon. Gentle- 
man interposed before the Amendment 
was moved. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: There is only 
one obstacle, and that is the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman to Clause 3, 
to substitute “or” for ‘“‘and,” which I 
must say we look upon as going back 
from a solemn Parliamentary engage- 
ment entered into before the House. 

Mr. T. ELLIS: I am quite satis- 
fied with the reply of the right hon. 
Gentleman. I hope he will include the 
income from fees ? 
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*Ms. W. H. SMITH: We will give all 
the information in our power. 

(11.17.) Mz. W. H. CROSS: After 
the appeal made by the right hon. 
Gentleman, I will not detain the House 
many moments in moving my Amend- 
ment, and I hope it will be accepted. 
The effect of the Amendment in Clause 
2in the second line would be that the 
power of raising fees in future would 
not be limited by the amount received 
in the past, but by the amount charged 
by the managers, whether received or 
remitted. As the words now stand, 
those schools which have been most 
liberal in making remissions will 
suffer most from the loss of power 
to raise fees in the future. I 
know hon. Gentlemen opposite object 
to the raising of fees, but still, 
if they are to be levied at all, I do 
not see why we should penalise those 
schools whose managers have been most 
generous in past remissions; we 
should give them all the advantage we 
can. My Amendment does not propose 
any additional charge on the Imperial 
Exchequer; it only means a very small 
increase of fee in certain schools where 
it may be of the greatest value to the 
school. The right hon. Gentleman may 
tell me that the Department does not 
know how these amounts have been 
charged or remitted, but 1 am sure this 
can easily be ascertained. There are 
several reasons why the Amendment 
should be accepted, but in deference to 
the appeal of the right hon. Gentleman 
I will not take up time in arguing the 
question. I hope the Government will 
now be ina position to say they accept 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
2, after the word “received,” to insert 
the words “ or remitted.” —(Mr. William 
Cross.) : 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘or remitted’ be there inserted.” 


*(11.20.) Sm W. HART DYKE: I 
have gone carefully into this matter, 
and, having made inquiries, I find that 
the Department have no data on which 
to go in dealing with the question of 
remission of fees. We must be accurate 
in dealing with this Bill throughout, and 
it is impossible to indicate what was the 
precise amount of fees remitted. There 
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would be no adequate guide because 
schools are in the habit of grading fees, 
and it is obvious that the smaller feeg 
would be those remitted. I regret that 
I cannot accept the Amendment. 
*Mr.G. W. BALFOUR (Leeds, Central); 
I must confess I am greatly disappointed 
with the answer to which we have just 
listened. I think after what passed in 
Committee we had reason to expect 
something more than this. It is true 
that when my hon. Friend raised the 
point in Committee the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at first met the proposal with 
a negative, but afterwards, finding that 


it obtained sympathy and approval from. 


the hon. Member for Poplar, he consented 
to consider it on Report, and I am, there- 
fore, not a little disappointed that we 
should now receive nothing more than a 
departmental answer. The strongest 
arguments can be urged in favour of the 
Amendment. One of the principal 
reasons given in favour of free education 
was the hardship and humiliation to 
which parents were exposed who were 
too poor to pay the fees for their children, 
and had to have recourse to the Guardians. 
In a certain number of voluntary schools 
the managers have remitted these fees 
altogether, and for this generosity they 
are now to be penalised by the per- 
manent loss of the fees thus remitted. 
I have never approved of the rigidity 
with which the schools that will still be 
allowed to charge fees are tied down to 
a precise amount of fee, which they 
must not exceed under pain of having the 
excess deducted from the fee grant. No 
necessity exists for such a provision, 
regard being had to Clause 3 of the Bill, 
which in effect allows all parents to 
claim free education for their children if 
they desire to do so. But by refusing 
to accept this Amendment my right hon. 
Friend goes further still. He practically 
imposes a special penalty on schools 
whose managers, by the remission of 
fees, have practised a generosity which is 
now to be so ungenerously requited. My 
right hon. Friend says the Department 
does not possess the data for calculating 
the fees thus remitted. But surely he 
will not say it is impossible to obtain 
them ? Is he prepared to say the informa- 
tion cannot be obtained? I should have 
thought, indeed, the Department was in 
possession of it already, for we have 
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Returns giving the different fees charged 
throughout all elementary schools in the 
country, and the percentages of children 
paying each rate of fee, together with the 
percentage of those whose fees are re- 
mitted; and it would seem to me that for 
the compilation of these tables the De- 
partment must be in possession of the 
data in question. In any case, I do not 
see any difficulty in obtaining the informa- 
tion. Once more I ask my right hon. 
Friend to consider the point, and see if 
he cannot do something to remove the 
painful feeling that has arisen among 
some of the most loyal supporters of 
the Government, that their representa- 
tions have not been received with favour 
nor yet met by argument, but have 
been simply set aside in order to con- 
ciliate hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
*(11.27.) Mr. BARTLEY: I think 
we should not treat with undue haste this 
important matter. Nobody can say the 
Debate has been protracted by hon. Mem- 
bers on this side of the House. Scarcely a 
concession has been made on any point 
urged from this side, while every con- 
sideration has been given to Amend- 
ments moved by hon. Members opposite. 
This is a very moderate concession 
asked. The case has been very fairly 
put by the hon. Member for Leeds, who 
has just spoken. In many schools 
managers have met cases of poverty of 
parents by remitting fees, and have not 
insisted on an application to the 
Guardians, and this remission is to be 
perpetuated, to the disadvantage of those 
schools. It is no large sum concerned, 
and the Government might fairly make 
this concession. I may remind the Go- 
vernment that, although my Motion on 
the Second Reading received a very 
limited amount of support, yet not half 
the Members who sit on this side of the 
House voted for the Second Reading. 
There is evidence that there are many 
considerations of expected Amendments 
that have influenced the supporters of 
the Government to take a favourable 
view of the Bill, and I strongly urge the 
right hon. Gentleman to re-consider this 
matter. 


(11.30.) The House divided :—Ayes 
58; Noes 195.—(Div. List, No. 337.) 


(11.42.) Mz. TOMLINSON : 1 beg 
to move the Amendment in my 
name to Clause 2. The Vice Presi- 
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dent of the Council says that the 
Amendment he is about to move will 
settle the case. I am unwilling to detain 
the House under the circumstances, but 
I should be glad if he will assure the 
House that his Amendment will meet 
the point I have in view. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 17, at the end of Clause 2, to 
insert the words—‘‘(3.) In reference to any 
school provided after the passing of this Act 
this section shall be read as if the first day of 
January after the completion of the first year 
during which the school has been carried on 
were substituted for the first day of January 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety-one.”’ 
—(Mr. Tomlinson.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Sir W. HART DYKE: The Amend- 
ment I am about to move deals with 
this very point. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause 3. 


*Srr W. HART DYKE: I beg to 
substitute the word “or” for “and” 
in line 25. An hon. Member moved 
in Committee the insertion of the 
words “owing toa change of population 
in the district,” which were not printed 
on the Paper, and these words the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury accepted without fully appre- 
ciating their complete effect. They were 
moved in consequence of an explanation 
I gave as to the necessity for Clause 3, 
when I said that the clause was neces- 
sary to provide, among other things, 
for cases of shifting population. It will 
be necessary to substitute the word “ or ” 
for “and” so as not to limit the power 
of the Department to approve a charge 
or increase to those cases only where 
there has been a change of population. 
I did not quite appreciate the scope of 
the Amendmént moved in Committee, 
but I have since gone very carefully 
into it, and I find that it would be im- 
possible to carry out the Bill without the 
insertion of the word “or.” I may be 
met by the argument that we ought at 
once to have appreciated the effect of 
the Amendment, and that we are now 
guilty of something like a change of 
front. [* Hear, hear!”] I rather antici- 
pated that cheer, but I have stated how 
it was that the Amendment, moved in 
Committee, was accepted. Hon. Mem- 
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bers opposite do not understand the scope 
of the clause. I have pointed out again 
and again that the clause is one. that 
has been inserted to meet the require- 
ments of the Education Department 
itself in the working of the Bill. This 
clause, as I have explained, is only in- 
tended to meet cases of emergency ; and, 
unless this Amendment is agreed to, the 
Department will be debarred from ac- 
ceding to perfectly legitimate applica- 
tions of schools to increase their fees in 
order to make them higher grade schools, 
or such as to meet the altered circum- 
stances of a district. The Amendment 
is also required to meet the case of 
newly-established schools where grant 
was not due on Ist January, 1891. 
I have had before me the cases of 
several School Boards who have been 
anxious to establish higher grade schools, 
and who have raised their fees from 2d. 
to 6d. and 9d. If this Amendment is 
not agreed to it will be impossible for 
this to be done. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
25, to leave out the word “and,” and 
insert the word “or.”—(Sir William 
Hart Dyke.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘and’ stand part of the Bill.” 


(11.47.) Mr. A. DYKE ACLAND: 
The right hon. Gentleman says that 
the hon. Member for Merionethshire 
suddenly sprung on him certain words 
that he did not understand in Committee. 
In the first speech the right hon. Gentle- 
man made in explaining the sub-section 
he said it was designed to meet the case 
of localities where the population shifted, 
and accordingly the hon. Member for 
Somerset suggested an Amendment. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty touched 
on the same question of shifting popula- 
tion ; the hon. Member for the Bordesley 
Division expressed a hope that the modi- 
fications suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Leeds would 
be adopted, and a little later on, when 
the hon. Member for Sunderland pro- 
posed his words, the First Lord of the 
Treasury said the Government would be 
prepared to accept modifying words, and 
shortly after that he said he accepted the 
principle involved in the Amendment 
which was ultimately moved. Of 
course, it is open to the Government to 
re-consider the matter on Report ; but it 
Sir W. Hart Dyke 
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was said that the clause was framed to 
meet the case of shifting population 
exclusively. [“ Hear, hear” and ‘No, 
no!”] Yes; we have been repea 
told that that was so. At least 30 
speeches have been made on the subject, 
The House is now brought back to 
where it was at the beginning of the 
Debate, and managers may be em- 
powered to raise a 4d. fee to a 5d. fee, 
a 5d. fee to a 6d. fee, and so on, 
The managers will say: “ Do let us raise 
the fee, and we will then get the 
efficiency you want out of the parents 
by raising a 3d. fee to 4d. or by turning 
a free school into a small fee school.” 
I think we are justified in saying that 
we have not been fairly treated by the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

(11.52.) Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I 
do not think my hon. Friend has at all 
fairly described this alteration. It is 
expected that our school system will 
develop, and cases will arise where 
School Boards and other bodies will be 
inclined to give education going beyond 
the scope of that which they now are 
empowered to give. Unless the word 
“or” be inserted, therefore, School 
Boards and school managers will be 
debarred from developing education in 
that direction. The House must con- 
sider the Amendment when taken in 
connection with the words “ when it is 
for the educational benefit of the dis- 
trict.” Those words govern the word 
“or,” and unless the Amendment be 
adopted you will be putting a fetter on 
the development of our educational 
system. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I am not 
quite able to follow my hon. Friend 
in his last remarks. We believe that, 
unless this particular clause is very 
strictly limited, it will do a great deal to 
re-introduce the system of fee-paying 
schools, where it has been hoped to set 
up free schools. It is clear that the 
right hon. Gentleman has been “got at” 
by his hon. Friends sitting behind him. 
We all remember how the hon. Member 
for Wigan said the other night that the 
action of the Government had entirely 
shaken his confidence in them, or words 
to that effect. I do not think it is quite 
fair for the right hon. Gentleman to say 
this matter was sprung upon the Com- 
mittee at the eleventh hour, because on 
the Second Reading he said deliberately, 
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Ranges 
and no doubt after consultation with the 
Department, though perhaps not after 
consultation with the gentlemen who sit 
behind him, that it was intended to pro- 
vide merely for shifting populations. 
We say it is not fair, it is not conducive 
to the interests of free education that 
the right hon. Gentleman should now go 
back on what he has proposed. 


*Mr. BARTLEY: I must say that 
I think hon. Members opposite are 
very ungrateful. They have-had it all 
their own way hitherto, and it is too 
much to say that the Government have 
been “ got at” by their own friends. If 
the Government has been “ got at” this 
is the only occasion on which such a 
thing has occurred, but hon. Members 
opposite have “ got at” the Government 
a great many times. I hope the Govern- 
ment will, for once, stick to the position 
they have taken up. 


*(11.57.) Sm J. LUBBOCK (London 
University) : I support the Amendment 
in the interests of higher education. 
The hon. Member for Bordesley has put 
it quite correctly. The clause expressly 
provides that the charge shall be only 
made if it is for the educational benefit 
of the district. But in that case why 
should it be confined to cases where the 
population has changed? The hon. 
Member for Rotherham objects that this 
will enable a free school to be turned 
into one where fees can be charged, but 
he overlooks the express provision in the 
clause that it can only come into opera- 
tion in a district where there is already 
sufficient school accommodation without 
payment of fees. If such free schools 
exist why should a district be debarred 
from establishing a higher school ? 


(12.0.) The House divided :—Ayes 
71; Noes 166.—(Div. List, No. 338.) 


Word “ or” inserted. 


*Mr. W. H. SMITH: I wish to make 
an ei to hon. Members who have 
Amendments on the Paper which I think 
are not of vital importance. If they 
withdraw those Amendments the ques- 
tions involved are of a character which 
could be raised in another place. If they 
are not withdrawn, we cannot take the 
Third Reading until Thursday. 

*Mr. SUMMERS: I shall be glad to 
withdraw the Amendments which I 
have on the Paper. 
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*Sir L. PLAYFAIR: I think the sug- 
gestion is a very fair one considering 
that these Amendments are not of very 
great importance, and considering that 
any to which my hon. Friends attach 
importance could be moved in another 
lace. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: If the Amendments 
are withdrawn I shall have to ask when 
the Third Reading is to be taken. 

*Mr. SUMMERS: I would like to know 
what the Government propose to do 
with regard to the question of the 
Schedule ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: That is a matter 
which will be carefully gone into, with 
the view of securing the remission of 
fees so long as the necessity exists. 

*Mr. BARTLEY: On the point of the 
Third Reading, are we to understand 
distinctly that all the Amendments are 
withdrawn ? 

*Mr. W. H. SMITH: They are all 
withdrawn. 

Bill to be read the third time to- 
morrow. 





METALLIFEROUS MINES (ISLE OF 
MAN) BILL.—{No. 400.) 
Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment ; read the 
third time, and passed. 


RANGES [PAYMENTS]. 


Resolution reported— 

“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment for Army Services, of any sums required 
for the repayment, in certain cases, of money 
borrowed for the purchase of land under any 
Act of the present Session to facilitate the 
Acquisition of Ranges by Volunteer Corps and 
others.” 

Cotonen NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
would like it to be distinctly pointed out 
whether this Bill will include under- 
ground ranges and short ranges. 

Toe FINANCIAL SECRETARY ro 
tHE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Broprics, 
Surrey, Guildford): If the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman refers to Clause 14 
he will see that provision is made for 
artillery and rifle practice, and it is dis- 
tinctly understood that underground and 
short ranges will be included. 

Cotonst NOLAN: Perhaps the Finan- 
cial Secretary will make inquiry on that 
point before passing the Bill through the 
House. 
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Mr. BRODRICK: Certainly, but I 
have no doubt whatever about it. 
Resolution agreed to. 


RANGES BILL.—(No. 399.) 

Considered in Committee, and re- 

ported, without Amendment; read the 
third time, and passed. 


TRAINING COLLEGES (IRELAND) BILL. 
(No. 391.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.): I 
do not feel disposed to oppose this Bill ; 
but inasmuch as it gives to Ireland a 
principle of education which is some- 
what novel, I think we ought to have 
some information with regard to it. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Was 
inaudible in the Gailery. 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): (who was indistinctly heard) 
It is true that as the Bill is drawn 
there is no mention of furniture and 
fittings; that isa matter on which the 
Bill may be amended. On _ other 
points, also, I will take care that 
the drafting is made clear. It is 
not necessary for me to say any- 
thing upon the general scope of the Bill, 
because I have already made a public 
statement on that subject. In 1883 the 
late Government agreed to assist the 
training colleges for Presbyterian and 
Roman Catholic teachers, and it was 
arranged that two-thirds of the cost 
should be paid out of public funds. 
This did away with part of the grievance 
felt by the Catholics, but it was still 
felt that they were hampered in the 
competition with undenominational 
colleges, the whole cost of which was 
defrayed out of public funds, and hence 
it was felt necessary to go back to the 
old system. The Government are very 
anxious to remove what is felt to bea 
great grievance, although they cannot 
do all they desire to do. 

(12.33.) Coronet NOLAN: After 
the explanation of the right hon. 
Gentleman I hope the Bill will be 
allowed to pass. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I have no 
intention of opposing the Bill; but after 
the explanation of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, I may say that it may be necessary 
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for me to take some action in Com- 
mittee. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday next. 


CONSULAR SALARIES AND FEES 
BILL.—(No. 398.) 
Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [6th July], “ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time and committed 
for to-morrow. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL 
[LORDS].—-(No. 336.) 

Ordered, That Mr. Henry H. Fowler 
be added to the Select Committee on the 
Statute Law Revision Bill. — (Mr. 
Attorney General.) 


CROFTERS’ COMMON GRAZINGS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 287.) 


Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported; as amended, to be considered 
to-morrow. 


CHILD LIFE INSURANCE REGISTRA- 
TION (SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 219.) 


Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT (OIL, LAMPS) 


Return ordered— 


** Showing the number of Lamps used in the 
Houses of Parliament during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1891, their distribu- 
tion, and the rates of payment made for the 
same.”—(Mr. Plunket.) 


TRAINING, COLLEGES (IRELAND) 
[LOANS.] 


Committee to consider of authorising the 

yment, out of moneys to be provided by Par- 
iament, of any annuity that may be created 
for the repayment of any Loan made by the 
Irish Land Commission under any Act of the 
present Session, to provide for the Re-imburse- 
ment to Training Colleges in Ireland of certain 
past expenditure on their Sites, Buildings, 
Appurtenances, Premises, and Fixtures 
(Queen’s Recommendation signified), _to- 
morrow.—(Mr. Jackson.) 


House adjourned at Ten minutes 
before One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 8th July, 1891. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 
(No. 401.) 
THIRD READING. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill .be now read the third 
time.”—(Sir W. Hart Dyke.) 


*(12.25.) Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, S.E., 
Eccles): Perhaps the House will allow 
me to say a few words upon this Bill, 
seeing that I was not able to make any 
general remarks upon it, either upon 
the Second Reading or upon the Instruc- 
tion which was moved on the Motion 
for going into Committee. I think I 
shall express the entire sense of the 
House when I congratulate the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir W. Hart 
Dyke) upon the straightforwardness and 
courtesy he has shown throughout the 
conduct of this difficult task. I have 
not been for so long a time, perhaps, as 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. Chamber- 
lain) an advocate of free schools. Pro- 
bably I derived too strong an impression 
from what I saw in connection with the 
endowed schools to welcome free schools 
with much cordiality. The experiment 
in connection with endowed schools 
was a dismal failure. I have objected 
to free education because it seemed 
to me that it would involve a 
large draft upon the Public Purse of 
which I did not approve. That objec- 
tion has now been removed by the action 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who tells us that 1d. from the Income 
Tax will do all that is necessary. 
Another objection I had was that the 
tendency of free schools would be to ren- 
der parents careless and indifferent, but 
I must admit that the conditions under 
which the endowed schools lived were 
very different from those under which 
school life in free schools will be con- 
ducted in the future; and, therefore, 
the arguments which I drew from the 
endowed schools will be very little 
applicable to free schools. I think there 
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is now a fair prospect that none of the 
obstacles which formerly existed will 
continue to prevail. The logic which 
says that because the State imposes a 
duty upon the parent it is therefore 
bound to pay him for performing it, is not 
very good; but popular logic is often 
more effective than strict logic, and in 
the eyes of the people it has often 
seemed that they have some claim on the 
Government for relief. Consequently, 
if, in any way, this Bill, as I believe it 
will, removes from the minds of the 
people generally any obstacle in the way 
of sending their children to school, it 
will be welcomed as an excellent measure. 
But one is bound to consider what were 
the motives which actuated the Govern- 
ment in bringing in the Bill, and 
whether it will fulfil its title. As far 
as Ican understand, the motives of the 
Government in bringing in the Bill 
were—first, to take out of the hands of 
the Liberals a proposal which was calcu- 
lated to be popular in the country. The 
second motive was to safeguard the 
denominational schools. The title they 
have given to the measure is a Bill for 
assisting education in the elementary 
schools of England and Wales, but 
instead of that title being a true indica- 
tion of its contents and _ character, 
I submit that it should have been 
styled a Bill for relieving parents 
from some payments and voluntary 
schools from some subscriptions. I[ 
failed to find throughout the progress 
of this measure that the Government 
have shown anything like a strong 
desire to come to the assistance of edu- 
cation, because over and over again 
they have refused Amendments designed 
to assist the cause of education. I may 
instance particularly that they refused 
to secure by the Bill that the denomi- 
national schools, for whose activity and 
success they profess to be so zealous, 
should be supported by a living body of 
subscribers interested in making them 
a real success. Curiously enough, one 
of those who urged that the volun- 
tary schools should take the money of 
the State in aid solely of themselves 
was the hon. Member for the City of 
London, who perhaps, of all men in this 
House, has given in his lifetime one of 
the most noble endowments that were 
ever given to the cause of education. 
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No doubt it was an easy task for him 
to say what ought to be done in favour 
of voluntary subscribers, but, at the 
same time, I think that his practice is 
far better than his precept, and that he 
would do better to tell voluntary 
subscribers to do as he has done, and 
not do or say as he says. There was 
another proposal made by the right 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) to secure some popular 
representation upon the Committees 
managing the schools, both in the 
couutry and in towns, which are 
supported by voluntary subscriptions. 
It is perfectly true that these schools, to 
a certain extent, are the result of volun- 
tary subscriptions, and they remain as a 
monument of what can be done by volun- 
tary efforts. But, at the same time, I 
maintain that when the Government are 
giving such an enormous grant as this 
from the Public Treasury to voluntary 
schools, they were bound to secure that 
there should be persons in the district 
acting on behalf of the public to see 
that the schools are well managed, and 
that it should not be left to a body of 
persons who built the schools in the 
past, and now support them with a 
modicum of subscriptions to receive 
enormous sums of public money without 
giving a full and complete account of 
them, and without security that the 
schools shall be managed in the interests 
of the public. The schools -are not 
likely to be managed in the interests of 
the public as long as the public are ex- 
cluded from a share in the management 
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of them. The Government refused 
also a proposal to have a more 
efficient audit of the accounts, a 


matter which I look upon as of the 
utmost importance, seeing that some- 
thing like 27s. out of every 36s. of the 
cost is contributed from the Imperial 
resources. Again, it was proposed on 
this side of the House that the school- 
rooms might be used for public pur- 
_ poses. They are not private property, 

but are held on trusts, either explicit or 
implicit, for public purposes—the pur- 
poses of education. When you have the 
State coming in and supporting, as well 


as tosome extentassisting in building, the’ 


schools, I think the least we can demand 

is that they should be made available 

for all the public needs. 
Mr. Roby 
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ment refused to accept that Amend- 
ment, and there was. a further im. 
portant Amendment which the Go. 
vernment .also refused to accept. It 
was to the effect that the surplus in 
cases where the fee grant exceeded the — 
amount of the school pence should be 
devoted entirely to educational purposes. 
The answer given by the Government 
was that this was provided for already 
by the Education Code. [Sir W. Harr 
Dyke: Hear, hear!] Surely the Minis- 
ters and those who sit at their back 
must be aware that there is an enormous 
difference between accompanying a grant 
from the Public Treasury with specific 
instructions in an Act of Parliament 
marking the purposes for which the 
grant is to be used, and relying upon 
some expressions in the Code that may 
or may not be used according to the 
whim of the managers forthe time being. 
All the Amendments moved from this 
side were directed to the improvement 
of education and making the grant the 
means of giving the public a wider 
interest in the schools which receive the 
grant, and seeing that better means are 
taken to secure proper management and 
control. We have been met by the 
argument that the denominational 
schools must be safeguarded, and it was 
supposed that all the Amendments which 
were submitted would do something to 
injure the position of denominational 
schools. I do not hold the same views 
as hon. Gentlemen opposite ; probably I 
do not hold the same views as many who 
sit on my own side of the House, but it 
is a little strange to me tc hear those 
who, like the noble Lord the Member 
for the Darwen Division (Viscount 
Cranborne), insist on fixed principles of 
religious teaching, and lay such stress 
upon them, condemn the religious in- 
struction which is given in the School 
Boards, although quite willing to join 
with the heterogeneous religious instruc- 
tion given in the various denominational 
schools. Provided that it is denomina- 
tional and has a fixed principle of some 
sort they seem to think it matters very 
little what it is. Nay, hon. Members 
opposite seem to entertain a strange 
objection to the religious instruction 
which is given in the Board schools. I 
should like to remind the House that 
children from the age of 3 up to 14 are 
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hardly capable of taking in all the points 
of theology and ecclesiastical doctrine 
which the school managers seek to im- 
press upon them. They may be got 
from time to time to repeat with more 
or less intelligence the formulas taught 
them, but I. am afraid that they 
understand very little of them. One 
hon. Member—I think the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Loughborough Division of 
Leicester — spoke of the distinction 
between Christians and nondescripts, 
describing as nondescripts the children 
who attend the Board schools. I may 
be permitted to say that, for my own 
part, whenever I hear these claims put 
forward on behalf of the denominational 
schools, I am reminded of the famous 
letter of Paul to the Corinthians, in 
which the Apostle, referring to those 
who said, “Iam of Paul, I of Apollos, 
I of Cephas,” spoke in terms of the 
highest condemnation of divisions and 
contentions among Christians. I claim 
that, with very few exceptions, in this 
land we are all Christians—with one 
notable exception, of which I speak 
with the utmost respect—the Jews. 
In my opinion, it is not only offen- 
sive, but utterly wrong and illogical to 
speak of the religious instruction given 
in Board schools—such as that of Man- 
chester—as being in any way non- 
Christian. It is essentially Christian, 
and the children attending the Board 
schools are Christians—far more Chris- 
tian, indeed, than those who lay stress on 
small differences, instead of urging men 
to follow the example and the teaching 
of our common Lord. I differ from 
them because their action tends to pre- 
vent common working in a common 
cause. I do not confine religion within 
the narrow area of socalled denomi- 
national instruction. Every attempt to 
relieve poverty and distress, and to cast 
out the evil spirits of ignorance. and 
idleness, are better entitled to the name 
of religion than any instruction in meta- 
physics and ecclesiastical history. I do 
hope that this Bill, which will create 
some stir and ferment in the education 
of the people, and may disturb both thé 
financial business and the general rela- 
tions of elementary education through- 
out the country, will be worked with 
success, and that, hon. Mombers who 
support the voluntary schools will seek 
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to work out the problem of free edu- 
cation which now presents itself on 
friendly terms with the Board schools 
and with one another; and that they 
will endeavour so to conduct the 
education of the country that while 
full opportunity is given for religious 
teaching in all the schools, the primary 
duty of assisting the education of 
the younger portion of the community 
will be adequately discharged. There 
is one other aspect of the question which 
I desire to mention. We have here 
another instance of what has taken 
place within the last year or. two under 
the control of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—namely, the giving of large 
grants from the Public Treasury to be 
administered in the country. I regard 
such a policy with doubt and reluctance. 
I do not think it is a good thing to make 
grants even to the County Councils 
without giving them any control over 
the collection of the money or making 
them responsible for the application of 
it; but if there is danger in giving it to 
an elected body like the County Council, 
there is still greater danger in giving it 
to a large number of small bodies all 
over the country who are without 
proper representation or control. I 
think it is most important that we 
should decentralise as much as possible. 
This matter is peculiarly one of local 
importance, and it is best that it should 
be carried out under local supervision 
and supported as far as is possible by 
local taxation, the grants being ad- 
ministered by the @ocalities themselves. 
Surely it is also desirable that we should 
go one step further in the direction of 
establishing District Councils. It is not 
enough to have given us County Councils, 
but we must have smaller Councils, and 
it is to these smaller Councils that I look 
for the establishment of a great system of 
decentralisation. I certainly desire 
to see, to a large extent, each dis- 
trict charged with the administration 
of education. I thank the House for the 
kindness and patience with which it 
has heard me, and I heartily hope that this 
Bill, whether it works for the advantage of 
one political party or the other, will 
work for the benefit of the children in 
our elementary schools. 

*(12.45.) .Mr, BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): Before the Bill finally leaves this 
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House I wish to say a few words in 
regard to it, although I do not intend to 
frighten the House by enlarging at any 
great length upon the question. I look 
upon the Bill on many accounts, edu- 
cationally, socially, and financially, as 
wrong in principle, and I further re- 
gard it as a serious attack upon 
voluntary schools; but, unfortunately, 
the view which I and my friends 
take was utterly annihilated by the 
Division which took place, so that I 
am not encouraged to divide the House 
again. But I wish to remind my hon. 
Friends behind me that although we 
figured in small numbers in that Divi- 
sion the Division itself gave evidence of 
a fact which ought to weigh gravely 
with Her Majesty’s Government, namely, 
that in the Division List the names of 
not one-half of the Conservative Mem- 
bers appeared as having voted for the 
Second Reading of the Bill. That isa 
matter upon which I for one rejoice, 
although I am fully aware that hon. 
Members opposite rejoice the other way. 
In passing through Committee the 
measure has undergone several im- 
portant changes. The first point to 
whick I wish to call nttention now is, 
that the idea which lies at the foundation 
of this measure is that inasmuch as 
compulsion has been made the law of 
the land, and children are compelled to 
go to school, it is only right and proper 
that we should enable them to be taught 
for nothing. There is a certain amount 
of logic in this argument, but we threw 
it all over in the cotrse of the debates. 
It was the foundation of the whole Bill 
‘when it was originally introduced, but 
it has been ignored since ; and we pro- 
vide now, as a material and vital point, 
that children under five years of age 
and over 14 shall have free education, 
although the law does not compel them 
to go to school. However, as all 
principles have been thrown to the 
winds, I voted for an increase of the 
maximum age, because I thought that if 
we are to have free schools we should 
keep the children there as long as pos-| 
sible, and that there should be no in- 
ducement to take them away. I should 
even have voted for an extension of the 
limit indefinitely so long as the parents 
choose to keep their children at school. 
We are now going to vote £2,250,000 
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gives no sort of return for an increase 
of education to that extent. I ve 

much regret that when the Bill was 
passing through Committee we did 
not put something into it to secure an 
educational return for this enormous 
outlay. To my mind we are going to 
pay not only the fees which are now 
received, but something more, and the 
position is so peculiar that I cannot 
imagine it will last long. As an educa- 
tionalist I maintain that this is anything 
but « satisfactory result. Then, in re- 
gard to the 3rd clause, I must confess 
that I look upon it as a most unfortunate 
and disastrous one. It will inevitably 
give rise to agitation in all parts of the 
country against the voluntary schools. 
As a matter of. fact they are not now 
voluntary schools at all, but simply 
denominational schools. It is of no use 
to quibble over names ; since the Act of 
1870 these schools have become not 
voluntary but denominational schools, 
and as denominational schools I am pre- 
pared to support them. Judging from 
the enthusiasm with which this Clause 
3 was received on the other side of the 
House, I am satisfied that it will work 
immense mischief to the denominational 
schools. It will lead to agitation in 
every district and an unpleasant political 
and social agitation, and in the course of 
a few years the practical result will be 
to destroy a great nnmber of the denomi- 
national schools. I know that for those 
hon. Members who are not within the 
charmed circle of official life, it is always 
an unpleasant thing to oppose the Go- 
vernment which they generally support 
in other matters. I have felt this 
strongly, but I must candidly confess 
that I have not at any moment been 
alarmed that any action we may have 
taken, would be likely to damage the Go- 
vernment, seeing that they have so many 
allies on the other side. I had, there- 
fore, no fear as to the result of our action 
on the fate of the Government. At the 
same time, I feel that it is most un- 
pleasant to be compelled to take this 
decided opposition to a measure which 
has been brought in by Her Majesty’s 
Government. It is only right that I 
should say we have never pledged our- 
selves to it, but that on the contrary, we 
have most emphatically pledged ourselves 
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the other way. The disastrous state of 
the position is this. If what we say is 
correct, the Government are damaging 
their future prospects, and it will take 
pretty well our lifetime before we re- 
cover our position, while, if we are 
not correct, we shall be regarded 
as false prophets of evil. Many of 
my hon. Friends have told me that I 
am acting the part of a Cassandra 
in this matter, because I have ven- 
tured to prophecy great disaster and 
misfortune from the passing of this 
measure—-& disaster so great that it will 
be like the fall of Troy. Nodoubt I feel 
that the disaster is great, and cer- 
tainly, in my judgment, it some- 
what resembles to our Party the 


' fall of Troy in the time of Cassandra. 


But the House very well knows that, 
whatever happened, Cassandra was right 
in the prophecies she made. [An hon. 
Member: She did no good!] An hon. 
Member says “She did no good.” That 


,is quite true, and I am afraid that I 


shall do no good. Nevertheless, what- 
ever she predicted came to pass. + Why 
were her prophecies not believed? Let 
me remind the. House of a line in 
Virgil— 

“ By the gods’ decree : 

All heard, but none believed the prophecy.”’ 
The gods, in this case, are the Govern- 
ment on the Front Bench, and it is by 
the decree of the Government that my 


hon. Friends have been blind and deaf 
to all warning, and refuse to listen to it. 
As I have been called Cassandra, I have 
taken the trouble to read up once more 
the classical tale, with greater ease I 
acknowledge in ‘Dryden’s translation 
than in the original Latin. I think the 
Government are to be regarded as the 
gods who have turned a deaf ear to 
Cassandra’s prophecies. I think the 
story affords a curious and a serious 
omen for us. We have been besieged 
by our enemies, the Greeks, on the other 
side, but they lave hitherto failed to 
get into our strong places. As a last 
resource, our enemies invented and built 
the wvoden horse of free education 
for it. It is not our measure, but that 
of hon. Members on the opposite side, 
that we are passing. It is of no good 


to say that it is not so. I wish to give 


everybody his due. Our opponents then 
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built the. wooden horse of free education, 

and they loaded it with a destructive 

and treacherous cargo of secular schools, 

absence of parental responsibility, dis- 

couragement of self - reliance, and 

the annihilation of denominational 

schools, I should not have objected: to 

this but for the extraordinary fact that 

we have been induced to admit this.: 
wooden horse within our own walls. 

In the case of Troy this result, 
was bronght about by a subtle and. 
clever freak. We are -told that it 

was Sinon who undertook to. per- 

suade Troy to admit the wooden 

horse. He said that it would be bene- 

ficial in every way, and that it would be 

dedicated, when it was got inside, to 

Minerva, who was the goddess of 

Wisdom, Literature, and Education. 

He said that this would not only 

appease the gods, but would turn away 
the anger of the gods from Troy (pro- 

bably having in view the next election) 
and turn it on their enemies. May I ask 
if the modern Sinon is not the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 

Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain). Has 
he not persuaded the Front Bench to 
receive the wooden horse in this instance? 
My conviction is that he is the man whe 
has done it all, and that he.is the man 
whose influence has been so all-powerful. 
We have all been convinced by his 
wisdom, and perhaps I may be allowed 
to quote a line or two from Dryden’s 
translation of Virgil, which are on all 

fours I think with the present position. 

What is it that Virgil says ? 


“ All vote to admit the steed . 
Some hoisting-levers, some the wheels pre- 
pare, 


And fasten to the horse’s feet ; the rest 
With cables haul along the unwieldy beast.” 


Well, my hon. Friends voted to admit 
the steed, and. have helped to haul it 
along. They have become so enthusiastic 
that they compete with one another. 
Even the Junior Member forStockport-was 
found pushing the horse a little at the 
back. In the words of the poem—‘“ Each 
on his fellow for assistance calls,” and so 
we now find hdén. Members coming for- 
ward and saying that, in honest truth, 
they have had for a long time a 
sort of secret idea that free education 
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was the right thing. Others, like 
the Member for South Islingten, say 
now that ever since they stood for 
Parliament they have believed in 
free education, and yet others again 
have talked so enthusiastically on the 
subject that one would almost suppose 
that free education was drawn in 
literally with their mothers’ milk. But 
like many of the qualities of their 
parents, their mothers especially, my 
hon. Friends have not thought of those 
things until maturity has passed, and 
old age has come upon them. This is 
exactly on all fours with our present 
position, and the result now is that we 
have reached the Third Reading of the 
Bill with all this enthusiastic support 
and— 


‘*At length, the fatal fabric mounts the walls, 
Big with destraction.”’ 


That is the view I take of the position. 
We know perfectly well what was the 
resultin Troy. We know,that in Troy, 
the very night the wooden horse was 
brought in, and before it had been there 
24 hours, the great city which had 
resisted, as we have resisted our 
opponents for years and years, was taken 
and destroyed. I venture to assert that 
the same sort of thing will happen with 
us. We have been deluded enough to 
believe that the horse of free education 
which we have admitted, is but a harm- 
less hobby. But it is not so. It is as 
dangerous as that wooden horse of Troy, 
and we shall be as ruthlessly undeceived 
before long by the destruction of our 
denominational schools. I believe, to 
end as I began with the classic simile, 
that in the night of a not far distant 
future our ‘sacred city” of religious 
education, ‘“ built by hands divine,” like 
the homes of the “Valiant heroes of 
the Trojan line,” will be taken and de- 
stroyed by this measure of so-called 
free education, which we are now ad- 
mitting, and that unnecessarily, though 
perhaps unwittingly admitting, at the 
dictation of the modern Sinon, in spite 
of the warning of 10,000 Cassandras, 
within the hitherto impregnable strong- 
hold of religious education. 


{1.5.) Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Bir- 
mingham, Bordesley): We have listened 
Mr. Bartley 
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to a very amusing speech from the 
hon. Member for North Islington (Mr. 
Bartley), and having heard the state- 
ment he has made I should recommend 
my hon. Friend to repeat that speech in 
some of the 25,000 parishes of this 
country among the men and women who 
hardly know what it is to get the means 
to provide their next meal, let alone the 
1s. 3d. a week they may be called upon 
to pay for their children’s school fees. 
They would hardly compare the measure 
brought in by Her Majesty’s Government 
to the wooden horse with which the hon 


Member has compared it, and I think 
that if the hon. Gentleman had gone to 
those districts as I have done, and 
assisted in the relief of human beings 
who are destitute of human necessities, 
he would probably have spared himself 
the trouble which I daresay occupied 


some considerable portion of his time , 


last night in order to prepare the 
amusing story he has put before the 
House about the wooden horse which 
obtained admittance into Troy. But my 
hon. Friend the Member for North 
Islington has told us the object of his 
speech. He is followed by a brand new 
fourth party, of which he is at present 
the only possible sign of membership, 
and I may here express a hope that the 
other three will be as able, and that 
their prospects and career will be as 
favourable as those of the other fourth 
party. But it is not my intention 
to go into all the questions which 
have been raised by the hon. Member, 
and which have been discussed in this 
House over and over again. The speech 
of my hon. Friend touched on every 
point connected with our complicated 
system of national education, and_his 
object seemed to be to endeavour to 
hang all the questions arising on 
that subject upon a simple Bill for 
relieving parents from the payment 
of school fees. The apparent ob- 
ject of that speech was to minimise 
the value of this measure and sup- 
port the voluntary school system, to 
show how much the Government have 
not done, and to carefully conceal the 
great things they have accomplished by 
this measure. But I think it would 
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take a considerable number of such 
speeches to explain away the fact that 
on the Ist September next the great 
mass of the English people will be 
relieved from what has been to them 
hitherto an intolerable burden. Of 
course, the questions as to local control, 
and the great religious question, and 
all those other matters which have 
been referred to by my hon. Friend, 
in preference to the main topic of free 
education, will probably take years 
to settle, and, although it is easy to 
hang them on to a simple Bill for 
free education, my hon. Friends in 
this House and the country generally 
must not forget that if their efforts had 
been persistent, whether in the case of 
the Instructions that have been moved 
or of the Amendments which have been 
referred to, the Free . Education Bill 
must have been killed, and there would 
have been no relief of school fees for 
the people of this country—at any rate 
during the present Session. But, Sir, 
‘my object in rising was not to enter 
into the details of this question, but 
simply to congratulate Her Majesty’s 
Government and the country at large on 
having practically completed—so far, at 
least, as the House of Commons is con- 
cerned—a great and important public 
measure. I think it is not only the 
greatest measure of the Session, but that 
it is also the greatest measure which the 
present Parliament has done. Itis a 
measure that has been subjected to a 
large amount of criticism, and there are 
one or two great dangers from which 
we, the supporters of Her Majesty’s 
Government, have happily been suc- 
cessful in saving the Bill. But the 
fact, at any rate, remains, that the 
Bill will leave this House as a good 
Bill, a satisfactory Bill, and an efficient 
Bill—efficient for the object it is in- 
tended to serve —the one and the 
only object for which it was introduced 
—namely, to relieve the people of this 
country from the payment of school 
fees. It is a great Bill, because it 
will remove the reproach that has been 
hanging over this country, that after 
having made education compulsory for 
the public good and for the general 
safety, we nevertheless imposed fees on 
the parents and the children, whom we 


have compelled to enter our narpantnny: 
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schools. This Bill will remove hard- 
ships such as only those whoare engaged 
in the work of education in connection 
with the School Board system are 
familiar with. It will remove a 
terrible hardship under which poor 
parents are now suffering in striving to 
make good the weekly fees. Those who 
have been on the Attendance Com- 
mittees, as I have been, and who have 
seen the poor people coming up to 
explain their position and to beg for a 
remission of the fees, must know what 
a humiliating process that is. There are 
Magistrates who will not convict for 
breaches of the law in regard to the 
payment of fees, and who refuse to 
imprison the parents, because they 
know they are too poor to pay. And 
there are also people whose time is 
taken up very much by the collection of 
fees, and all those demoralising agencies 
which directly tend to the destruction of 
that self-respect which ought to be one of 
the first objects of education, who desire 
to see those demoralising agencies done 
away with, and who think that educa- 
tion will receive an impetus from this 
Bill such as we can hardly have 
estimated. But, Sir, as I have already 
said, I only rise to express my thankfal- 
ness to Her Majesty’s Government for 
having passed this Bill. I have a large 
personal acquaintance with men to 
whom the payment of fees has been one 
of their greatest burdens, and I am sure 
that in almost every cottage in this 
country, while the other questions may 
be admitted to be matters of great im- 
portance, the effect of this free education 
measure so long talked of, and which has 
been at last conferred, will be fully re- 
cognised, and I venture to say a great 
debt will be held to be due to Her 
Majesty’s Government, or to any Govern- 
ment that shall have conferred this 
great boon upon the people, and especially 
upon the poorer classes. I ask my hon. 
Friend to rise to the greatness of this 
occasion, and not to be prevented by a 
feeling of miserable partisanship from 
recognising the great boon which is now 
being given to the country. I must 
remind my hon. Friend that when we 
talk about the conversion of this or that 
or the other Member 
*Mr. BARTLEY: I did not use the 
word ‘‘conversion.” ae 
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Mr. JESSE COLLINGS : Well, I will 
substitute alteration of opinion in re- 
gard to free education — I say, 1 
must remind them that’ when ‘the 
question was first raised by the hon. 
Member for the Edgbaston Division of 
Birmingham, he had only 32 Members 
following him into the Lobby in favour 
of ‘free education. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby, the 
former Home Secretary, is an exception, 
but with a few exceptions the bulk of 
the’ Members who are supporting this 
measure may be called converts, be- 
cause there has hitherto been no 
Party that has adopted the principle of 
this measure as a Party, and there 
has’ been no Government that as a Go- 


vernment has ever tried its hand upon it. 
I'am very glad to find that Her Majesty’s 
Government having tried their hand 
upon this question have so far succeeded, 
and I beg to congratulate them upon the 
result, and especially the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council, who has piloted this measure 
through the House with so full a sense 
of its importance, and so anxious a desire 
to make it what it is in point of fact—a 
Free Education Bill. 


(1.20.) Cotoner COTTON-JODRELL 
(Cheshire, Wirral) : I congratulate Her 
Majesty’s Government on having got 
through the difficult task they have 
undertaken in the passage of this Bill, 
although I do not know that hon. Mem- 
bers on this side of the House can con- 
gratulate themselves on the manner in 
which some of the Amendments, neither 
hostile to the Bill nor to the Board 
schools, have been received. Those 
Amendments have been proposed simply 
with the object of improving the position 
of voluntary schools in the North of 
England. I hope that when the Bill 
reaches the other House the Govern- 
ment will consider the desirability of 
introducingan Amendment dealing with 
the quarterly payment of the fee grant. 
Ido not see why that matter should be 
left entirely in the hands of the Depart- 
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ment. I should also like to call atten- 
tion to the 4th. sub-section of Clause 3, 
relating to the extent of school accom- 


modation in the district, and to ask’ 


whether the Government will object to 
the insertion of words making it quite 
clear that the inquiry should be public. 
I trust that, on the whole, the Bill will 
be found valuable-in the interests of 
education in the future. 


(1.23.) Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): I. 


do not think that the Debate which has 
been raised on the Third Reading of this 
Bill has been altogether useless, because 
it has afforded an opportunity not 
only of saying things which we found 
some difficulty in saying while the 
Bill was in Committee lest we should 
be accused of delaying the measure, 
but also of reviewing the position 


into which it has brought us with a’ 


better and wider prospect than was pos- 
sible when the measure was in the Com- 
mittee stage. It is only on these grounds 
that I desire to offer a few words on the 
present occasion. I think, Sir, the time 
has come when we ought to ask our- 
selves when this Bill leaves us what the 
future education of the country, as set 
up by it, is likely to be? The measure 
has three aspects. First of all, there is 
its political or electioneering aspect, on 
which I shall say nothing now, because 
that aspect of the subject has been dealt 
with by the Cassandra of Islington. It 
is very interesting to us to know from 
the hon. Member that that noble beast 
which played so distinguished a part in 
the Siege of Troy, is still sowad in wind 
and limb and able to show his paces 80 
well when mounted by a competent 
rider. But passing this by, I ask the 
House to look at this Bill in its educa- 
tional aspect, and I will endeavour to 
sum up the impression it has made on 
those of us whose interest in the ques- 
tion of education is of 20 or 30 years’ 
standing. In our view, a great oppor- 
tunity has been, I will not say neglected, 
but very imperfectly used. The Go- 
vernment might have made this Bill an 
opportunity for insisting upon improve- 
ments in education which it would have 
been hard to secure at any other 
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moment. They might have raised the 
standards. That would have been an 
enormous gain, and this would have 
been the aptest moment for undertaking 
the work. The occasion has also been 
neglected for obtaining a higher educa- 
tion in efficient schools and for re-or- 
ganising and resettling a number of 
school areas. I do not, however, make 
this a charge against the Government. I 
feel that they had an extremely difficult 
problem to deal with. Butlooking back 
at the whole question, it surely is a 
neglected opportunity. It was unfor- 
tunate that ecclesiastical disputes should 
be mixed ap in any way with educa- 
tional policy. In this case the ecclesi- 
astical question has been forcibly 
brought to our attention by the lan- 
guage used by Lord Salisbury and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
Prime Minister said that the object 
and scope of the Bill would be to place 
denominational schools in a_ position 
where they could not be shaken; and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ascribed 
it to the necessity of saving denomi- 
national schools. ‘Therefore we cannot 
ignore the ecclesiastical side of the 
‘: 3tion. What, then, will be the 

lt of the ecclesiastical provisions in 
tue Bill? It is necessary to distinguish 
between town schools and country 
schools in considering this question. In 
towns, especially in the North of Eng- 
land, the fees, as a rule, are much in 
excess of what would be covered by the 
10s. grant, and the voluntary schools 
there will be placed ata considerable dis- 
advantage. They will have to raise 
their subscriptions, and it is by no means 
certain that this can be done. There- 
fore, unless there is a larger rally to the 
denominational schools’ in the manu- 
facturing towns by subscriptions, those 
schools will be unable to maintain them- 
selves. Board schools will come in, and 
the schools will become free. But in the 
rural districts the managers will gain, 
and the: Government will attain their 
object of easing the burden of local sub- 
scribers and of confirming the clerical 
control of these schools. I think we 
ought now to get rid of the word 
“voluntary,” because these schools will 
be State-supported, though left under de- 
nominational and, in many cases, under 
clerical managers. I think that no 
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school should be in the hands of one 
denomination, and I should be glad to 
see schools managed by elected bodies. 
I admit, however, that in the case of 
towns there may be a case for allowing 
denominational schools, because it might 
be argued that there is no reason why 
we should not allow a denominational 
school to be managed on its. own prin- 
ciples so long as there is no grievance 
on the part of the other children. I do 
not personally adopt that view, but I 
admit there is great force in it. It may 
also be said that there are advantages in 
having schools under a variety of 
private management—that there should 
be an honourable rivalry between schools 
of one denomination and another. De- 
nominational schools in towns or thickly 
populated districts stand on the whole on 
a different basis to those in the rural 
districts, where often the denominational 
school is the only -school, and to which 
the child is compelled to go. It goes 
there on sufferance ; it is to be treated 
exceptionally and to be tolerated. Is 
that right and fair? The Dissenter is 
just as much a taxpayer as the member 
of the Church of England, and the child 
of the former is entitled to equal terms 
with the child of the latter. We want 
something more than toleration. Wewant. 
equal civil rights, and the right hon- 
Gentleman may rest assured that. the 
claim will not be allowed to rest. That 
is a grievance of which we complain, 
and it is one which is greatly aggravated 
by the present Bill. I read with some 
interest the evidence before the last 
Royal Commission, and the argument. 
was used that the State made a payment 
in respect of secular, and not religious, 
teaching. That might be so, while the 
denominational contributions bore a large 
proportion to the State grant; but when 
denominational schoolsare almostentirely 
supported by the Public Treasury, then 
the argument is destroyed, and we claim 
whatever power the denominationalists 
have now in the control of their schools. 
What will be the consequences of this 
Bill? I am not surprised that many 
Meubers think it will work dangerously 
to denominational schools. I entirely 
agree with that view. The most. 
probable forecast is this: Board schools 
will increase in towns, particularly in. 
the North of England ; the people of the 
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country at large will become more and 
more accustomed to seeing education 
conducted by publicly-elected bodies, 
and the more Board schools cover the 
ground in towns, the more anomalous 
and indefensible will be the position of 
schools in the country districts. .We 
shall, therefore, have a stronger feeling 
over the whole country in favour of 
School Boards than we have at this 
moment. We will in the end see a sort 
of rural revolt. When the benefits of 
Local Government work down into the 
districts, there will be a strong feeling 
among the inhabitants of rural parishes 
that they should have contro] of their 
own schools. I believe, therefore, that 
the ultimate result of this Bill will be to 
strike a fatal blow at the denominational 
system. I may be asked why, then, am 
I discontented with the Bill. I say, 
with all sincerity, that I care more about 
education than about anything else, and 
I look forward with regret to the 
prospect that our education in this 
country will for some time to come 
involve ecclesiastical. controversies. I 
believe in the interests of denominational 
schools themselves the Government 
would have done far better had they ac- 
cepted some one of our proposals for 
local control. By so doing, they would 
have left the Church of England and 
denominational schools in a better posi- 
tion than they are likely to occupy. . I 
know many think that the true policy 
of the Church of England is to fight 
every parish, the weak and the strong. 
That is a mistake constantly made by the 
Established Church. They defend what 


they consider the outposts, lest the. 


citadel be taken. They did so on the 
Universities question, and on the ques- 
tion of the burial of Dissenters. Has 
the Church been made weaker by the 
removal of those grievances? She is 
stronger. If I may venture to prophesy 
in the present instance, the effort of the 
, Government to maintain ecclesiastical 
exclusiveness is an injury to denomina- 
tion .and to the Church of England. 
Now that the question of civil and 
religious liberty has been re-opened, we 
will lose no opportunity of endeavouring 
to get this Billamended. Notonly have 
old controversies been re-opened, but 
new ones have been introduced, and we 
will lose no opportunity which may be 
Mr. Bryce 
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afforded us in the course of politics to 
get rid of the educational deficiencies 
which this Bill leaves, and of that eccle- 
siastical injustice which, as we think, 
aggravates them. 

(1.53.) Me. DE LISLE: (Leicester- 
shire, Mid): I thank Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment for having successfully carried 
through this Bill, and I do not pretend 
to argue whether the Conservative or 
Liberal Party oughttoclaim free education 
as theirown. Looked at historically, 
free education is a principle 1,000 years 
old. We have it in our Westminster 


school, which is brought down free to 


the people of England. I congratulate 
Her Majesty’s Government on having 
given effect to a very ancient princip'e, 
which will conduce to the happiness and 
prosperity of the people. I think it is 
almost time to drop the distinction 
between voluntary and denomina- 
tional or other schools. Practically, 
all the schools of the country are sub- 
sidised to a very great extent by the 
State. They should be divided into two 
classes: Board and denominational 
schools. There is a great difference 
between the two. The latter while 
subsidised by the State are not supported 
by the local rate. The Board schools 
are supported by the rates. The denomi- 
national schools are confined by the 
17s. 6d. limit, while the Board schools 
enjoy an enormous revenue from the local 
rates. The total yearly cost of Board 
schools was £3,373,845 for educating 
1,468,892 children. The yearly cost of 
the denominational schools is £4,201,592 
for educating 2,262,435 children. The 
denominational ‘schools educate their 
childreh for £2 per head, and the Board 
schools for about £3 per head. I pro- 
posed the other day that there should 
be some limitation of the extravagance 
of School Boards, and that the 10s. 
grant should not be made where the 
rate was Is. in the £1. The School 
Board of London is about to plunge into 
als. rate. I was very much surprised 
that the right hon. Gentleman (Sir W. 
Harcourt) did not come to my assist- 
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ance, because in 1870 he was very 
eloquent on the point that the rate 
should not exceed ld: in the £1. We 
were told that it would not be more 
than 3d., but it has amounted to about 
ls. This is a direction in which the 
present Bill will prove a failure. In 
the long run those who support voluntary 
schools will be beaten out of the field by 
the unfair competition of the School 
Boards who have the local rates in 
which the voluntary schools have no 
share. I suppose we must be thankful 
for small mercies in these days and be 
content with what we have got. Ivery 
much regret that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not see their way to getting 
rid of the 17s. 6d. limit which confines 
denominational schools, and to limiting 
the extravagance of School Boards. It 
is useless to say that the ratepayers have 
the matter in their own hands. But 
for these defects I think the Govern- 
ment have certainly succeeded in carry- 
ing a most admirable Bill, and one of 
the principle of which they certainly 
may be proud. The hon. Member for 
Eccles referred to an expression of mine, 
which I did not intend offensively. I 
was representing the views of thosé who 
complain of the secularising tendencies 
of School Boards. I admit the necessity 
of School Boards where denominational 
schools cannot be supported. With 
regard to the question whether Christian 
teaching should be imparted in Board 
Schools, I think the recommendations 
of the minority of the Royal Commission 
are ominous. The minority, traversing 
the Report of the majority, state their 
strong opinion that the moral teaching 
under the present system had been most 
valuable ; it was given throughout the 
whole school time, and was not confined 
to religious teaching, but given through 
secular instruction. It was not my 
purpose to say anything offensive to any 
quarter of the House, and I hope I have 
justified what I said. I think of all 
Members of the House, the hon. Member 
for Poplar may claim the parentage of 
this Bill. In his evidence before the 
Royal Commission he made the sugges- 
tion which fairly entitles him to that 
position—that free schools should be 
established out of the Consolidated Fund. 
Tam sure this Bill carries out his in- 
tention. I would only say, in conclusion, 
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that I am certainly in favour of the 
popular control where the schools are 
rate-supported, and if denominational 
schools received a share of the rates, I 
should be prepared to concede some form 
of public control. (2.0.) 


*(2.16.) Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich): It is somewhat difficult, 
Sir, to answer speakers in their absence. 
I do not know whether I am at liberty to 
call attention to the fact that there are 
not 40 Members present. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


*Mr. BRUNNER: I should like to 
assure the hon. Member for Leicester- 
shire (Mr. De Lisle) that we on this side 
of the House do not impute to him 
any idea of saying anything offensive to 
persons opposed to him. We look upon 
the hon. Member as a most interesting, 
but, at the same time, a venerable relic, 
and we are desirous of treating him in 
a spirit of kindness. The feelings we 
experience when we listen to the hon. 
Member for Leicestershire are not 
exactly the same as those we experience 
when we listen to the hon. Member for 
the Bordesley Division, and his leader, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. Chamber- 
lain), when we hear ourselves addressed 
as hon. Friends by a speaker whose tones 
are full of sneer, we experience some- 
thing very like the nausea which is the 
beginning of influenza, and I should be 
very glad if the word friend were used 
only when it means a political friend in 
this House. Now, complaint has been 
made that the Government have given 
way to their supporters. While I thank 
the Vice President of the Council (Sir 
W. Hart Dyke) for the great courtesy 
with which he has conducted these dis- 
cussions, I am bound to observe that the 
Government seem to have leaned heavily 
against us. We have asked for some 
measure of popular control, and we have 
been denied the smallest concession in 
that respect. The question of popular 
control is very frequently argued as if it 
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were entirely a matter of religious 
difference. As far as my experience 
teaches me, it is nothing of the kind. 
The master of a school not very far from 
my home in the North had been in the 
habit for a considerable time of picking 
out from a so-called London letter in a 
Conservative newspaper all the spiteful 
bits about the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian, and reading 
them to the pupils. Alluding to the 
matter in public, a short time after I 
heard of it, I said that if any school- 
master who professed himself a Liberal 
resorted to similar tactics I should 
refuse “to shake hands with him, and 
regard him as a cad. The school- 
master gave up the practice, very 
much to the gratification of his neigh- 
bours. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. De 
Lisle) complained that the Govern- 
ment has not given way about the 
1%. 6d, limit. I think ,the right 
hon. Gentleman has given way, and to 
an amount which is a very considerable 
percentage on the 17s. 6d. We have 
asked the Vice President to put into the 
Bill words to secure that any free 
schools shall be as good in their cur- 
riculum as those schools in which fees 
are paid. He has denied us that con- 
cession. Again, the right hon. Gentle- 
man has refused to insist that a certain 
definite proportion of the income of the 
voluntary schools shall come from volun- 
tary subscriptions. We think this a 
matter of principle. We would all much 
prefer that no fees should be paid at all, 
and that the schools should be really 
national schools; but we think it only 
right that if any set.of people claim to 
themselves the control of the schools, 
they should be called upon to pay a con- 
siderable portion ofthe cost of the 
schools. . The Government have refused 
to make a grant for night schools, greatly 
to my regret. Night schools have been 
very steadily discouraged by one Ad- 
ministration after another, and my hon. 
Friend the Member for Rotherham has 
done very good work in encouraging 
the supporters of these schools to make 
headway again. The result of the 
action of the hon. Member’s Society 
has been that the number of pupils 
in night schools has of late been 
largely increased.. It is a great 
pity that a little more money should not 
Mr, Brunner 
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have been expended in the encourage. . 
ment of night schools, for the reason. 
that it is largely in the first year after 
leaving school that boys and girls feel. 
for the first time the advantage of: 
the education they have received. [| 
should have been delighted if the 
Government had done something which 
would have encouraged our young 
people to continue their education in 
night schools. I give the right, 
hon. Gentleman fair warning that 
I mean to agitate and agitate 
until he gives way as to night schools. 
Again, the Vice President has refused to 
give any definite instruction to the 
managers of the voluntary schools that 
they are to use any surplus they may 
have in the improvement of education. 
He has refused to give us an audit of the 
accounts of schools, and what to my 
mind is rather worse, he has refused our 
proposal that the managers of schools 
shall send copies of their accounts to the 
Local School Authority. I can under- 
stand managers resisting an audit. 
They claim that the schools are private 
property, as to which they are not bound 
to account to anyone. But we have the 
analogy of the local charities all over the 
country. Parliament has decreed that 
the managers of charities shall be bound 
to send in their accounts to the Com- 
missioners, and the Commissioners are 
willing to supply to the Local Authori- 
ties copies of the annual accounts. Why 
should we favour the managers of 
voluntary schools in a way we do not, 
favour the managers of charities? It 
seems to me the duty the managers 
of the schools owe to the, public is 
just as clear as that the trustees of 
charities owe to the public. I have 
recounted a number of cases in which 
the Government have refused to give 
way tous. What have they done on 
other points? No spectacle could be 
more humiliating than the attitude 
taken up by Members from Lancashire. 
I am a Lancashire man myself by birth, 
and I am proud to think there is truth 
in the adage that “what Lancashire 
thinks to-day, England will think to- 
morrow.” I anu: not competent to say 
what Lancashire thinks of a section of 
its representatives to-day, but I am 
satisfied that England will agree that the 
continual policy of grab, grab, grab, 
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pursued by Members from Lancashire on 
behalf of these half-time full-fee schools 
has not by any means been a credit to 

that great county. Especially would I 
say this with regard to those hon. Mem- 
bers who represent districts in which 
half-time schools are situated. Those 
Members have been coming to us all 
through this Session, asking for con- 
sideration for the population in those 
districts on account of their poverty. 
They have been asking that they should 
be allowed to send their children to 
work at 10 years of age on account of 
this poverty, these people perhaps the 
best paid in the country. We have 
heard since the discussions on the 
Factory and Workshops Bill from the 
right hon. Member for Sheffield that 
these poor little children get no wages 
fora long time after they attend the 
factories for half-time ; they go to work 
at half-past five or six in the morning, 
and they get only half the proper 
schooling, and are charged the full fee, 
and it is to these schools that the right 
hon. Gentleman has been peculiarly 
generous. I do hope and trust that at 
no distant date this House will give 
these Lancashire Representatives to 
understand that no more concessions of 
this kind are to be made, and that many 
of those made will be rescinded. The 
hon. Member for Bordesley (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) has congratulated the Govern- 
ment upon this Bill; but I think we on 
this side have reason to congratulate 
ourselves, for many of us have been 
advocates of free education since 1868. 
That the Bill will do great good I readily 
graut, that it will be amended hereafter 
and do very much more good I heartily 
pray. I congratulate hon. Members on 
this side upon the passing of the Bill, 
and I wish I could congratulate them 
upon having been more successful in 
amending it. 

*(2.34.) Mr. BROADHURST (Notting- 
ham, W.): Twenty years ago, when I 
was a candidate at a School Boardelection, 
I advocated free and undenominational 
education, and ever since I have held 
the same view. Now, I think the 
speech of the hon. Member for the 
Bordesley Division (Mr. Jesse Collings) 
was conceived with bad taste, and 
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delivered in a bad tone. He seemed 
desirous of claiming a Party victory in 
the passing of this measure, and he con- 
gratulated the Government and those 
who had assisted the Government in 
saving the Bill from dangers that 
threatened it. But there has been no 
Motion from this side of the House that 
was not friendly to the Bill, and all the 
speeches delivered here have had but 
one object, the improvement of the Bill, 
the widening of its scope to make it 
more efficient, and more useful to the 
people. I yield all honour to the 
Government for the drafting and intro- 
duction of the measure and for finding 
the money for the remission of school 
fees, but to no Party in the House, but 
to the House as a whole is the final re- 
sult due. We are glad the measure is 
about to pass, and I, born in an agricul- 
tural district and having knowledge 
of the difficulties of the agricultural 
labourers’ life and the burden of the tax 
school fees impose upon him, thank the 
House and thank the Government for 
this act of tardy justice to the class. I 
am glad to know that on this Third 
Reading stage there is no discordant 
voice from our side. We admit that the 
Bill is to a great extent a further endow- 
ment of Church authority and Church 
influence in rural parishes, a fact that 
the promoters of the Bill and the 
supporters of the Government have 
not attempted to conceal. They are 
desirous of maintaining the influence of 
denominationalism, which means the ex- 
tinction of the independence of Dissenters 
in 10,000 rural parishes throughout the 
country. It will have that effect no 
doubt for a time, but it is as certain as 
the Bill passes this House to-day that 
this will not be allowed to endure. To 
the agricultural labourer and his family 
it is, of course, of the greatest import- 
ance to be released from the payment of 
school fees. Yet the Dissenting agricul- 
tural labourer is as keenly alive to the 
necessity of religious freedom and 
equality as are the dwellers in the towns. 
That religious freedom and equality will 
inevitably follow in the wake of this 
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measure, and before many years have 
passed. You cannot hope in these days 
to continue to use public funds—the 
funds of the taxpayers for the advantage 
of one religious denomination. It is 
hopeless to suppose that such a system 
can continue to prevail, and all these 
props set up by the Government in this 
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Bill for the maintenance of de- 
nominationalism will surely, and in 
natural course decay, and _ those 


strong enough to resist the natural 
process will certainly be removed 
ere long by Liberal legislation. I am 
delighted to witness the passing of this 
great measure, and I can fully appreciate 
its enormous advantages. I have ex- 
perienced all my life the disadvantage of 
the want of early instruction. I know 
that there are thousands of children 
among the labouring community as 
capable of receiving and using instruc- 
tion as the children of the wealthy class. 
The opportunity has been denied them 
in the past. Only want of opportunity 
has prevented many of them from rising 
to positions of influence and public use- 
fulness. This measure will to a great 
extent remove the initial difficulty from 
the labouring classes, and so far as it 
does that it isa great measure worthy 
of the commendation of the House of 
Commons and the thanks of the whole 
country., But let it be for all time 
understood that there have been no 
stronger supporters of the Bill in the 
House of Commons than the Members 
sitting on the Liberal Benches. During 
the whole of the Debates on this Bill we 
have not heard a single speech from the 
other side of the House in praise of 
education for the people on its own 
merits. Yes, I have listened with atten- 
tion throughout the whole of the Debates, 
and there has been no great speech from 
that side in praise of education, and the 
merits of education; but there has been 
a continuance of Party and sectarian 
wrangles as to whether denominational 
schools would be benefited or not. In 
the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to his constituents, a few 
weeks back, in commending this measure 
he did not commend it as a great 
means for aiding and developing the in- 
tellectual resources of the labouring 
community, he only recommended the 
Bill, because, he said, if his Party did 
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not pass it the other Party would do so, 
and it would be so much the worse— 
for what? For education? Nothing of 
the kind. There was no appeal to the 
patriotic instincts of his constituents in 
favour of education, he appealed to them 
to support the Bill, because the other 
Party if they passed such a measure 
would make it worse for denomination- 
alism than his own Party would. But I 
hope the occasion for recrimination has 
gone. They would not have been raised 
to-day but for the friends and supporters 
of the Government, the tail, I might say, 
of the wooden horse, dragged out by the 
hon. Member for North Islington (Mr. 
Bartley). I rejoice that the Bill has 
reached this stage, not for the sake of 
Party purposes or any political advan- 
tages. I would rather that the 
labourers should have this free educa- 
tion, though denominational teaching 
is mixed up with it, than that they 
should not have it at all, for I am 
sufficiently acquainted with the la- 
bourers to know that they will use * 
the advantage this measure will confer 
to free their schools from the dictation 
of the parson and the squire, and will 
place control in the hands of repre- 
sentatives of the people duly and pub- 
licly elected. I am delighted, I say, at 
the passing of this measure, and I think 
it a great privilege and. honour to have 
a seat in this House, and to be permitted 
to say a word in favour of a measure 
that will go far to raise the status of the 
labouring community, and enrich the 
nation, giving to the working classes 
the opportunity of taking a high position 
in the future in the affairs. of the 
country. I feel it a great privilege to 
be able to say “Aye” to the Third 
Reading of this important measure. 


(2.45.) Mr. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, 
&c.): I join with the hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down in thinking it a 
privilege to be a Member of the House 
of Commons which passes this important 
measure. It certainly, if it does not 
crown the edifice of education, lays an- 
other stone which will carry the building 


up towards that crown which some day 
we may hope to see. I join too, in 
saying that thongh credit is in the first 
place due to the Government for the 
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introduction of the Bill, so is it due to 
the entire House for the way in which 
the Bill has been carried through. Nor 
do I wish to exclude even those 10 
or 12 Members who opposed the 
Second Reading, because I believe that 
every one of them is an _ educa- 
tionist, and did not oppose the Bill 
from an educational point of view. I 
was very much struck with an observa- 
tion from my hon. Friend the Member 
for Carnarvon, in dealing with a point 
frequently raised, that the Bill would 
strike a fatal blow at voluntary schools, 
that this could only be under certain 
conditions ; if the managers of volun- 
tary schools do not rise to the occasion, 
a fatal blow will no doubt be struck at 
the system, but if they rise to the occa- 
sion, if they make their schools effective 
in the future, instead of a blow struck 
at them this will be a pilla® raised 
for their support. Our system of edu- 
cation throughout is not, and should not 
be, of one cast-iron design; it is to the 
advantage of the country that it takes 
different shapes, and when this Bill be- 
comes law we shall see in the future, as 
we have seen in the past, voluntary 
schools and Board schools flourishing 
side by side. There is really no antago- 
nism between the two systems. I have 
not been a member of a School Board, 
but I can speak from personal experience 
as manager of a voluntary school some 
time ago, and I know that in Liverpool, 
ever since the Act of 1870 passed, the 
managers of the Board schools have un- 
questionably derived great assistance 
from ,.experience in connection with 
voluntary schools. In only one instance 
have I found the religious difficulty 
arise, and that was very soon got over. 
It is not truth to say that the Board 
school teaching is irreligious, or that 
morality and religion are not recognised 
in the instruction given. I, of course, 
do not speak for all, but, speaking 
generally, I believe that in the manage- 
ment of Board schools the education is 
given a religious turn ; there is the force 
of religion behind it just as much as in 
the voluntary system. I may mention 
that the Chairman of the Committee of 
Management of the School Board to 
which I refer is Chairman ‘also of 
the management of a voluntary school 
in connection with the Church of 
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England, and though his colleagues are 
not in connection with that Church 
yet they work most harmoniously to- 
gether, and the education given 
in the Board schools is thoroughly 
efficient. We shall find, I believe, in 
the future that efficiency under either 
system will be in no way diminished, 
but the competition will be as useful for 
education as it has been in the past. I 
may take the opportunity to mention a 
fact that has not, I think, been referred 
to, that the amount derived from the 
rates in aid of education is not a very 
large amount. In Liverpool, to take an 
example, a sum of about £54,000 comes 
from the rates in support of schools, but 
of this sum only £11,000, or 20 per cent., 
is devoted directly to educational pur- 
poses. The balance is applied indirectly 
and to such purposes as the payment of 
interest due in connection with the 
erection of school buildings, the repay- 
ment of principal, and the enforcement 
of the compulsory clauses. In this 
voluntary schools and Board schools 
equally share the advantage. I join in 
the expression of regret that the Govern- 
ment have not thought right to assist 
continuation schools, for our system 
permits children to be withdrawn from 
school too soon for the completion of 
their education. One of the best parts 
of the Bill is the clause which sanctions 
children remaining at school until 15 
years of age without payment of fees. 
In closing these few remarks I venture 
to say it is not given to every Minister 
to introduce Bills having such far- 
reaching consequences as those which 
must attend that which it has fallen 
to the lot of the present Vice President 
of the Council to propose. Most ably 
has he piloted this Bill through the 
House. This is not the first time he has 
so well discharged similar duties. Not 
many Members probably remember that 
when the right hon. Gentleman held the 
office of Chief Secretary for Ireland, he 
had charge in this House of the first 
Ashbourne Act, an Act which has been 
productive of more benefit to Ireland 
than any other Land Act, and of which 
the Land Purchase Bill we have just 
passed is but the supplement and com- 
plement. I trust that the success which 
has attended that Act in Ireland will 
be repeated over @ wider area in con 
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nection with this Bill with which the 
name of the right hon. Gentleman is 
associated. 


(2.55.) Mr. STEPHENS (Middlesex, 
Hornsey): I was, unfortunately, pre- 
vented from moving the clause which 
stood in my name on the Paper yester- 
day, and may be allowed a few words at 
this stage. It is to be regretted that the 
Vice President has not repaired what 
must have been an omission in the 
drafting of the Bill. The Bill rests so 
far as voluntary schools are concerned 
on administration of schools by managers, 
but it is a fact well known on both 
sides of the House that in many schools 
there is no manager. It is a delusion to 
suppose that there are only a few schools 
in the country which are not under the 
administration of acommittee. It isa 
delusion to assume that the managers 
always sign the documents constituting 
the authority for the payment of the 
annual grant. Many Members of this 
House, I feel sure, must often have been 
asked tosign such documents, although 
they might know little or nothing about 
the management of the schools for which 
the grant was claimed. This state of 
things has already created some hostility 
against the voluntary system, and under 
this Bill the mischief will be still more 
serious, for there is a likelihood of the 
increase of arbitrary and irresponsible 
management. Provision ought to be 
made against despotic management, and 
I trust that the point will be dealt with 
in another place. 


(3.2.) Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
think almost every Member of the House 
is delighted that parents are in future to 
be relieved of the Poll Tax which they 
have hitherto had to pay in the shape of 
the school fees of their children. The 
Bill has been made to a certain extent 
a battle field between the respective 
supporters of secular and denominational 
education. There were two remarkable 
speeches delivered at the beginning of 
this Debate—one by the hon. Member for 
Eccles (Mr. Roby), expressing regret that 


the Bill had not been made more of a 
Mr. Sinclair 
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settlement, and the other by the hon 
Gentleman the Member for South Aber. 
deen. The latter was a very fair speech 
from the hon. Gentleman’s point of view, 
although I think the practical effect of 
his views would be to crush out the 
voluntary schools and to have a large sys- 
tem of education with a certain amount 
of religion, defined by Act of Parliament, 
introduced into it. The question of 
denominational or secular education is 
not necessarily mixed up with that of 
free education. Roman Catholics could 
send their children toa secular school, 
although they would prefer not to do so, 
but they would rather suffer persecution 
and imprisonment than send them toa 
school where there is given a certain 
amount of religious instruction which is 
not that sanctioned by their own Church. 
I understand the hon. Gentleman to 
give us fair warning that in future 
times he and his Party will attempt to 
introduce a system of that kind. 


Mr. BRYCE: What I argued for was 
the establishment of complete religious 
equality in those schools which are alone 
accessible to the children in any dis- 
trict. 


Coronet NOLAN: I had better not, 
perhaps, follow the right hon. Gentle- 
man into that subject, because we areall 
agreed about perfect religious equality. 
The desire of those Members who are 
anxious for denominational education has 
been in these discussions, not to gain 
any point for denominational education, 
but to prevent this Bill being turned into 
an engine for secular education, or for 
the control by one denomination of the 
religious education of another. Fortu- 
nately most of the Amendments, that 
would have been detrimental to volun- 
tary schools have been rejected, and the 
question between denominationalism and 
secularism has been left as nearly as 
possible where it was. The Bill does 
not extend to Ireland, where, however, it 
may have a serious indirect effect, for 
already large numbers of parents are 
saying that, as there is to be free educa- 
tion in England, they do not see why 
they should pay for it in Ireland. ! 
hope the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
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President will represent the matter to 
the Government. It is easy to get it 
into the heads of the people that they, 
ought not to pay money, and it will take 
along time to convince the people that 
they are not taking a right view of the. 
matter. The result will be that educa- 
tion in Ireland will suffer. 


(3.9.) Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): I look upon this Bill as the 
complement of the Act of 1870. When 
that measure was before the House I 
protested against the enforcement of 
compulsory attendance, with its conse- 
quent burden upon parents, not of fees 
only, but of the loss of the labour of 
their’children, and I took the sense of 
the Committee on the elause which 
enforced compulsory attendance. .I 
pointed out that it was an injustice to 
the great mass of the people, and I took 
the liberty of dividing the Committee 
against the clause. I was supported by 
a very appreciable number of Members, 
though defeated by what may be called 
a considerable majority. More than 100 
Members followed me into the Lobby, 
and Iam by no means ashamed of the 
course I took on that occasion. I have 
been greatly struck by the altered tone 
which has been adopted as to the ques- 
tion of education during the discussions 
on this Bill. Of course I make allow- 
ance for the altered views which are 
entertained on many subjects in our 
day, but throughout these Debates I 
have heard scarcely any reference made 
to the pecuniary burden cast upon tax- 
payers as well as upon ratepayers. Iam 
not going into the question of whether 
our action is right or wrong, but by this 
Bill we are simply adding in perpetuity 
ld. in the £1 to the Income Tax. That 
is what it will resolve itself into. I 
have no doubt I shall be told we are 
simply dealing with a surplus, but I 
deny the existence of any surplus at all, 
because, without going into an analysis 
of this somewhat nebulous surplus, as. is 
well known,: we have been with one 
hand borrowing for the current require- 
ments of the year, and with the other 
spending money in addition to that 
required for the ordinary expenditure 
ofthe year. All this involves a distinct 
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Mr. Forster.in 1870—that the School 
Board system would not, ,in the lifetime, 
of anyone listening to him, cost... more 

than 3d. in the £1. [“No, 2 no! ”); That 
is .an_, historical fact | which..1 ,com- 
mend to the attention, of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite who do not seem to 
be acquainted with it. The question 
remains—how far are we safeguarding 
the interests of taxpayers and ratepayers 
in the course we are adopting? .I am 
well aware that the. interest. of, the: 
ratepayers and of the taxpayers.of the 
country are very little thought, of now- 
a-days. The vast majority of those who 
have to spend the money raised...by. the 
rates, and who return to Parliament the 
men who raise the taxes, pay,an in- 
finitesimally small proportion towards 
the taxes they spend, and, therefore, the 
interests of the ratepayers and, the. tax- 
papers go by the board; but, at the 
same time, I hope the House will 
note that an additional burden is. being 
permanently thrown upon the income 
tax and upon.the rates by this measure. 
I may, perhaps, be told that I. have no 
right to earmark the income tax as the 
source from which these funds are 
drawn, and that no,additional burden is 
being thrown upon the income tax by 
this Bill; but my reply is that when a 
future Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
to choose between iaking off direct. or 
indirect taxation, he will find himself 
compelled to select the latter, and, there- 
fore, the. burden will be left upon the 
income tax and upon the rates. One 
of the grounds upon which I felt. bound 
to oppose the Act of 1870 was because I 
feared that the School Buards would be 
subjected to the influence of self- 
opinionated doctrinaires on both sides of 
the political.line, who would be very apt 
to endeavour to carry out their fads 
regardless of the cost that might be 
imposed upon. the ratepayers or the tax- 
payers of the country. I cannot say 
that the gloomy forebodings that I then 
entertained. have been belied .by the 
subsequent experience of the last 20 
years. The; Government, I have. no 
doubt, when.this Bill. was introduced, 
thought they had better leave all the . 
machinery of the Act of 1870 to stand 
by itself, and that they need only concern 
themselves with the one single question 
of freeing the parent from the duty he 
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had to discharge in regard to the educa- 
tion of his child. No doubt those 
who support this measure may think 
that those who oppose it do so be- 
cause they regard a Bill which frees the 
parents from the discharge of their duty 
towards their children as objectionable, 
because of a Socialistic character. For 
my own part, I cannot go that length, 
because I have always held that when 
Parliament steps in and interposes the 
law between parents and their chil- 
dren, and makes the attendance of 
children at school compulsory, Parlia- 
ment should pay the cost itself. On 
this question, therefore, I have felt 
it to be my duty to differ from those 
Members of my Party with whom I am 
accustomed to act. Parliament having 
interfered into the domestic life of the 
country to this extent is bound to 
provide the money for carrying out the 
object that it has in view. I think, 
however, that the Government are 
wrong in supposing that this will be a 
universally popular measure throughout 
the country. On the contrary, I have 
found that there is uncommonly little 
enthusiasm evinced in its favour, even 
in quarters where one would expect 
some anxiety to be felt for relief from 
the burden of school pence. I believe 
that even in the rural districts un- 
commonly few people appreciate the boon 
that the Bill is intended to confer upon 
them, while in the great urban districts 
the measure appears to be received with 
considerable distrust, and I am afraid 
that it will give cause of offence in those 
quarters from which Her Majesty’s 
Government derive their strongest 
political force. It may be that my 
views are erroneous. My own view is 
that there has been a vast amount of 
exaggeration on both sides. I believe 
the popularity of the measure has been 
enormously overrated, while I believe 
that many of the objections that have 
been raised to it in the towns will be 
found by practical experience to have 
been toa great extent overstated also. 
But there is one point, and one only, 
which I would venture in a very few 
words to urge on the notice of the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman— 
whose able conduct of this Bill is, I am 
happy to find, so generally appreciated on 
all sides of the House-—said that a large 
Mr. J. Lowther 
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discretionary and controlling power will 
remain vested in the Education Depart- 
ment in regard to seeing that fair play 
is maintained amongst the various 
interests concerned. Now, I confess 
that I do not coincide with the right 
hon. Gentleman in thinking that that 
is a point from which any great con- 
solation is to be derived. What does 
“department” mean? We are familiar 
enough with the expression ‘My Lords,” 
but that generally means some 5th class 
clerk who arrogates to himself that title, 
I have myself known requisitions made 
for structural alterations involving very 
material cost to the managers and 
owners of voluntary schools. One day 
it may be perhaps thought that a class- 
room is required because the isoldtion 
of certain grades of children recom- 
mended itself to “ my Lords ” and their 
nominee. At another time precisely 
the gpposite theory may be in vogue, 
and we may be told that the main 
structure of the school requires enlarging 
at very great ‘cost. I heard the other 
day of an Inspector going down to a 
certain place and actually talking of a 
cloak room being built—I suppose on 
some architectural principle, which “my 
Lords” thought of enforcing at great 
cost and injury to the system of 
voluntary education. These are the 
points I would venture seriously to urge 
on the notice of my right hon. Friend. 
I hope that some means will be taken to 
prevent the heads of Departments in 
future going in for measures of this 
kind, which have in the past been found 
to be a serious impediment to the efficient 
working of the voluntary schools. There 
is one fallacy which pervades the replies of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, and to which I should 
like to draw his attention. He seems 
to think that he has conclusively replied 
to the objections urged as to his measure 
pressing hardly on the voluntary schools, 
when he says that the Bill will affect 
equally the voluntary and the Board 
schools, but that is not quite an accurate 
statement, because there must always 
be a great distinction between the School 
Board schools, which are supported out 
of the rates, and voluntary schools, 
which are struggling for their existence, 
and which can only look to voluntary 
subscriptions. In connection with the 
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Board schools, those who spend the rates 
are not largely affected by the imposi- 
tion of the rates, but in the case of the 
voluntary schools, those who are mainly 
interested in them have to provide a 
large proportion of the funds necessary 
to carry them on. But my main object 
in rising was to enter a protest against 
the disregard that has been shown on 
this question for the interests of the 
ratepayer and the taxpayer. Educa- 
tion, no doubt, is a great boon and a great 
benefit to the great mass of the people, 
but, at the same time, when the Act of 
1870 was agreed to, the idea was that 
elementary education alone was to be 
given at the expense of the ratepayers 
and of the taxpayers, whereas now we 
have gentlemen urging on the Vice 
President of the Council the necessity 
of arranging costly classes for the com- 
pletion and finishing of what goes 
perillously near the higher order of 
education. I cannot help thinking that 
we have unlearnt many of the lessons 
we learnt in 1870. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
An hon. Member says ‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
Is he acquainted with the scandalous 
extravagance of a former London School 
Board, which was thoroughly exposed 
in this House? We have heard of the 
purchase of pianos, and luxuries of that 
kind, at the expense of the most needy 
section of the community. I hope that 
the right hon. Gentleman will give the 
House some assurance that some limit 
will be placed upon the future expendi- 
ture for educational purposes, otherwise 
I am afraid that we shall find ourselves 
committed to a system of absolutely 
reckless extravagance. 


(3.28.) Sim W. HARCOURT (Derby) : 
I do not desire to interpose for more 
than a few minutes at this stage of the 
Bill. The measure was originally intro- 
duced as one to further assisted educa- 
tion, bnt I think that Her Majesty’s 
Government may congratulate them- 
selves with regard to it on having 
acquired the right to the title of an 
assisted Government, so far as_ the 
Opposition is concerned. I have now 
been in Parliament for a good many 
years, and have had the satisfaction of 
seeing many Liberal measures carried 
by a Conservative Government, and 
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when each such Bill is on the point of 
being passed we have always seen some 
such scene as we have just witnessed. 
We always have some staunch Members 
of the Party opposite, like the *hon. 
Member for North Islington (Mr. 
Bartley) and the right hon. Member for 
Thanet (Mr. J. Lowther), who have 
wailed at the fate of the principles they 
at one time entertained. The hon. 
Member for North Islington has 
refreshed the House with a classical 
quotation from Dryden’s “ Virgil.” If 
he will permit me I would apply to him 
another classical illustration: Victrix 
causa deis placuit, sed victa Catoni, and 
will say that if the conquering cause of 
free education has recommended itself to 
the gods on the Treasury Bench, the hon. 
Member for North Islington well re- 
presents the atrocem animum Catonis. 
Faithful to his principles, he has 
clung to them to the last. Well, 
that is not a new spectacle. We 
remember the language of Mr. Dis- 
raeli on the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
We remember the sentiments which 
were expressed in 1866 by Lord Salis- 
bury with reference to the reform of 
that year. Many evils were predicted. 
It was said that the ruin of the country 
would ensue from the adoption of Free 
Trade, and the destruction of the Con- 
stitution from Household Suffrage. Some- 
how or other we have managed to survive 
these things, and I hope we shall survive 
the evils which have been predicted from 
the adoption of Free Education. We 
have had experience of dissentients on 
this side of the House, and we are not 
surprised to find dissentients opposite. 
But I am not going into the details of 
the Bill. The hon. Member for Eccles 
and the hon. Member for Aberdeen have 
pointed out what, from their point of 
view, are the defects of the measure. I 
will only say that recognising, as Mem- 
bers on this side do, the great boon 
which the Bill will confer upon the 
poorer classes of the community, we 
still regret that it should be de- 
fective in some respects. To some gen- 
tlemen the defects are a recommendation. 
We have heard recently that the in- 
completeness of the measures of Her 
Majesty’s Government are their main 
recommendations to certain gentlemen 
who sat on that side of the House, and I 
21) 2 
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am, therefore, not surprised that the 
admirers of incomplete legislation should 
welcome this Bill as the perfection of 
human reason. One of those gentlemen, 
meaning to administer consolation to the 
hon. Members for North Islington and 
Thanet, pointed out certain things that 
made one think that there is still 
balm in Bordesley, and that there 
are still physicians there. That is 
to. me a melancholy recollection, 
because, when the right hon. Member 
for Thanet was speaking, my mind was 
carried back to the days of 1870. We 
then sat opposite one another as we do 
now, and if the right hon. Gentleman 
maintains the sentiments he advocated 
in those days, I also maintain the senti- 
ments that I then advocated. The hon. 
Member for the Bordesley Division was 
good enough to bear testimony in that 
respect, though he seems to have for- 
gotten that I no longer hold the office of 
Home Secretary. I regret that having 
contended in those days for the prin- 
ciples of the Birmingham League—free 
education, School Boards everywhere, 
and popular control—the chances of 
carrying out those principles have been 
defeated by the very gentlemen who 
were then the leaders of the Birmingham 
League. The hon. Member for Bordesley, 
who was Secretary to that League, 
while complimenting me upon my 
adhesion to those principles, has him- 
self abandoned them. We have achieved, 
after 21 years, the cause of free educa- 
tion ; hope that it will not be so long 
before we achieve the rest of the 
principles that were maintained by the 
Birmingham League, and which we 
might have achieved at this time if 
the Representatives of Birmingham had 
been faithful to their own friends. 
There are two features which we regret 
are absent from the Bill. We are sorry 
that the principle of popular control 
has not been established in the Bill. I 
was rather struck by a sentence in the 
speech of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Galway (Colonel Nolan). He said 
what “ we object to is that men of one 
class of religious opinion should manage 
the schools of persons who don’t 
belong to the same opinion.” It 
is exactly upon that ground that I 
object to the management of the rural 
schools being exclusively in the hands of 
Sir W. Harcourt 
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persons with one set of religious opinions, 
Therefore, when the hon, and _ gallant 
Member advances arguments which he 
thinks are in favour of. denominational 
schools, he is using the strongest " 
ments in condemnation of the: ae. 
nominational- system. Another’ thing 
which I regret is that we should be 
advancing £2,000,000 under a Bill which 
practically gives no security for advance 
in education. The main thing which the 
Government has done is to safeguard 
and protect the denominational schools, 
It has never been on the other side a 
question how far these £2,000,000 are 
to be expended to advance education, 
but how far it is possible to spend 
£2,000,000 and redeem the fees without 
injury to denominational education. I 
believe the more we make it apparent 
that the cause of denominationalism 
is in opposition to the interests of 
education, the more certain it is that in 
this country the denominational system 
will come toan end. I should not like 
to sit. down without recognising, as 
gentlemen on all sides recognise, the 
extreme ability and courtesy with which 
this Bill has been conducted by the 
right hon. Gentleman, who disarmed 
opposition, and certainly stifled tu 
quoques by the frankness of his con- 
fession in his opening speech that he has 
changed his mind on this subject. I 
believe that the responsibilities of office 
have the effect very often of altering the 
opinions of persons whose views have 
been founded only on theory before. I 
remember altering my views with regard 
to the liquor question when I was Home 
Secretary, and I am sure the experience 
of the right hon.Gentleman. in the Educa- 
tion Department has made him alive to 
the interests of free education. I have 
observed that no man ever entered that 
Department without embracing more 
liberal views on education than 
he entertained before. When a 
man comes frankly forward and 
says be has changed his views, we 
accept that declaration at his hands. But 
I cannot speak in the same terms of the 
two great protagonists in the cause of free 
education—the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and the Member for West Bir- 
mingham. s there is only one of those 
right hon. Gentlemen present I will 
only speak of him. The right hon. Gentle- 
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man opposite advocates the measure, not 
because the dread of dangers of a 
socialistic character has been removed 
from his mind, but because it is ible 
that the successors of the present Govern- 
ment might carry out measures more in- 
jurious,. I never heard great principles 
of public policy maintained on such 

unds. When Sir R. Peel. changed 
his views and adopted the policy of Free 
Trade, he said it was because he was 
convinced it was a sound and just policy, 
and he was prepared to recommend it to 
the country. So when Mr. Disraeli, pro- 
posed Household Suffrage he did not 
admit that his opinions were unchanged. 
It was a more reckless politician who 
said he had adopted it for the purpose of 
“dishing the Whigs.” I observe that 
the nearer the present Government ap- 
proach the General Election the greater 
seems their dread of their successors. It 
is quite plain that they do not anticipate 
being their own successors. They pro- 
ceed, as a beaten and retreating army 
sometimes do, to devastate their own 
country and burn their own villages in 
order that their pursuers 1aay be starved 
out. That is the policy of a great Ad- 
ministration representing a great Party. 
That is the policy which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer says lies at the root of 
free education. [Mr. Goscnen: I did 
not say that.]| Iam merely illustrating 
the position of the right hon. Gentleman. 
There is another thing which is notice- 
able, namely, that as a General Election 
approaches the Conservative Party be- 
come more and more enamoured of 
Liberal measures. To recur to a mili- 
tary image, they have put on “the uniform 
of their opponents” in order that they 
may be mistaken for the other side. 
That is the policy. which is favoured by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. There 
is only one thing wanting in this Debate. 
I remember that when Sir R. Peel passed 
the measure for the repeal of theCorn Laws 
he paid a well-deserved tribute to the 
unadorned eloquence of Richard Cobden. 
I think we ought to hear to-night similar 
grateful testimony from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to my right, hon. 
Friend the Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. Chamberlain). After. what 
has upon this subject a compli- 
ment of that kind would be well 
deserved. I remember perfectly well 
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that differences of opinion upon that 
Subject existed between the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and my right. hon. 
Friend, and I am glad to think that 
those differences have been completely 
removed. With reference to the measure 
generally, though it is not all we wish it 
to be, or all we intend it to bein the 
future, we can accept with satisfaction 
what has been obtained. .The Party 
who are in favour of complete legislation 
may look with satisfaction to the legacy 
of incomplete legislation that. has been 
left them by the Party of “ incomplete- 
ness.” With reference to this Bill, I 
may venture to repeat what I said .with 
reference to the great Bill of Mr. Forster 
in 1870. Differing, as I did, from many 
of the principles on which that Bill was 
founded, I felt no man could deny that it 
marked a great advance in the cause of 
education in the country. I ventured 
then to say of that Bill what I say of 
this Bill in the words which end the 
great romance of Sir Walter Scott,— 
“There are many things that are ower 
bad for blessing, and ower gude. for 
banning ; like Rob Roy.” I think that 
may be fairly said of a measure like the 
present. It contains great good, and 
also some evil—evil which may be re- 
medied in the future ; and we may all be 
glad, at least, at having taken part in 
passing a measure which will be a great 
relief to the poorer classes of the popu- 
lation, and which we hope in the long 
run will lead to the extension of the 
cause of education. 


*(3.50.) Toe VICE PRESIDENT or 
THE COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyke): I 
have listened to the Debate with great 
interest, and I should be ungenerous 
were I not to thank hon. Members for 
the allusions they have made to my con- 
duct of the measure. I have had a 
difficult task, and I have done my best. 
That is all I wish to say concerning my 
conduct. I wish also to be allowed to 
offer my thanks to the First Lord of the 
Treasury for the constant advice and 
assistance I have had from my right hon. 
Friend in carrying forward the measure, 
As far as I am concerned, I am satisfied 
with this discussion. The Bill has 
been, as I always expected it wonld 
be, criticised on both sides of the 
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House from adverse points of view. 
The measure in its inception and pro- 
duction was essentially a compromise 
between contending parties, and I think 
the criticisms we have heard from 
various quarters show that we have, 
at all events, arrived at something likea 
balance of opinion. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir W. Harcourt) has criti- 
cised the Bill in a very adverse spirit. 
Iam not sure whether in one part of 
his speech he did not come perilously 
near -a tu quoque. He alluded to the 
prospects of the Party opposite at the 
next election, and he indulged in meta- 
phor. I remember in bygone days that 
Lord Beaconsfield, contemplating a 
General Election, also descended to 
metaphor, and referred to the mem- 
bers of the Administration of 1868-74, 
at the conclusion of their labours, as a 
row of extinct volcanoes. Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite will find, 
when the picture he has imagined 
appears on the canvas, that it is 
painted in totally different colours 
from what he has assumed. In the 
first place, the right hon. Gentleman 
assumed that his opponents would all 
run away. I can assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that those who have done 
battle for the Conservative Party, some 
of them for a quarter of « century, have 
not won their laurels by running away ; 
and, whatever panacea they may seize 
upon for any evils which threaten, the 
last thing they will think of doing will 
be to run away from their opponents. 
I should like to deal with one or two 
points of interest in the discussion. And 
first of all I must refer to the Virgilian 
oration of my hon. Friend the Member 
for North Islington (Mr. Bartley), who 
has had the cast of gloom on his 
countenance ever since the intro- 
duction of this Bill. My hon. Friend 
endeavoured the other day to impress 
upon the House that the Bill was 
introduced at the bidding of the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham. I 
can assure the hon. Member that he never 
made a statement more at variance with 
the facts. The Bill was introduced in 
pursuance of a pledge given long ago, 
and I fearlessly assert that if there was 
one cause more than another which 
induced the Government to produce the 
Bill it was the strong pressure brought 
Sir W. Hart Dyke 
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to bear upon them by a very great 
number of their own supporters. The 
hon. Member stated that the Govern- 
ment had conceded everything to hon, 
Members opposite, and rejected proposals 
coming from their own side. The state 
ment is unjust, unfair, and absolutely 
devoid of truth. I have gone most 
carefully through the Bill as it is to-day 
and compared it line by line with the 
Bill as read a second time, and I find it 
has been modified in only three or four 
particulars at the suggestion of hon. 
Members opposite, and with regard to 
the most important of the Amendments, 
the raising of the age from 14 to 15, 
that concession was made at the last 
moment by the First Lord of the Treasury 
in deference to the pressure of a large 
body of opinion on this side of the 
House. At the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Poplar (Mr. 8. Buxton) a 
very small Amendment was accepted— 
that is to say, where fees were imposed 
in a school a Report should be made to 
Parliament. In addition, there was a 
verbal Amendment, proposed by the 
hon. Member for Huddersfield (Mr. 
Summers), and one other Amendment 
moved by the hon. Member for Bethnal 
Green (Mr. Pickersgill), that where fees 
were reimposed they should not exceed 
6d. These were the sole alterations 
made at the suggestion of hon. Members 
opposite. I will now deal with the 
concessions made to hon. Members on 
this side. In the first place, there was 
the Amendment moved by the hon. 
Member for North Lancashire (Mr. 
Ainslie), urging the Government to 
make the age for free education begin 
at three years. That was accepted, and 
it was an enormous concession for the 
benefit of voluntary schools. Then 
there were one or two Amendments 
introduced by the hon. Member for 
Wigan (Mr. F. S. Powell) and others of 
an unimportant character. Then there 
was a clause introduced by the noble 
Lord the Member for Darwen (Viscount 
Cranborne) as to the grouping of schools, 
which was of the utmost importance. 
What happened with regard to the 
matter? When my noble Friend brought 
that clause forward the First Lord of 
the Treasury promised that Her Majesty’s . 
Government would carefully consider 
the matter with a view to introducing 
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an effective clause. As a result we 
spent the greater part of a day in con- 
sidering the question, and a clause dealing 


-with it was carried through Committee, 


Another demand which was conceded 
was that relating to half-timers, which 
was a considerable concession. One other 
Amendment on Clause 3 related to 
change of population in school districts, 
which resulted in obvious advantage 
to voluntary schools. That is not a 
pleasing matter for me to deal with, but 
I feel bound to say that since I have 
been in Parliament I have never known 
so wild an assertion as that made by the 
hon. Member for North Islington sup- 
ported by so little fact. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Cheshire urges that we 
ought to have inserted in the Bill, that 
the payments were to be made quarterly. 
I can only repeat that there is in the 
Department a scheme ready prepared by 
which, if the Bill should become law by 
September 1 next, the first payment will 
be made on September 30, and the pay- 
ments will go on quarterly until the end 
of the school year. There is a distinc- 
tion between the position I take up and 
that taken by hon. Gentlemen opposite 
as to the future of this measure. It 
must in the future be an educational 
measure. It will be very easy in a few 
years to raise the standard, and perhaps 
to have one universal standard of exemp- 
tion—the fifth. We are making steady 
progress, and I hope that in a few years 
we shall be able to show not only pro- 
gress in the elements and in book work, 
but also in education which is of a real, 
practical, and useful character. Such 
a scheme has been shadowed forth 
in the Code, and I hope that before 
long a good harvest will be reaped. 
With regard to attendance, there will 
be a great change after this Bill 
is passed. Hitherto it has been in 
many cases impossible to secure a con- 
viction against poor parents who say 
they have difficulty in getting the school 


pence together to pay the fees for the: 


education of their children. The humane 
feelings of the Magistrates prevent them 
from convicting in such cases. After 
the Bill passes that excuse will be no 
longer available, and the laxity of 
attendance which results from it will be 
cured. The hon. Member for Hornsey 
has made an appeal with reference to 
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the number of managers. No doubt it 
is a grievous pity that there is not a 
greater and more complete interest 
taken in the management of small volan- 
tary and Board schools. After all the 
Debates that have taken place, I am not 
able to alter the original estimate I made 
as to the future of education in connec- 
tion with the Bill. Gloomy predictions 
have again been made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Islington, but as regarded 
him and hon. Members opposite who see 
in that Bill an engine for the destruction 
of. the voluntary schools, I think they 
are misjudging and miscalculating the 
resolution and courage with which th 
new situation will be met by th 
managers of the voluntary schools. 

know it will be urged, and with truthl 
that there is a difference between the, 
enterprise of the North and the South 
of England with regard to voluntary 
schools. How thatcomes about I cannot 
say, but I think that one of the first 
effects of the Bill in the North of . 
England and in large towns will be that 
comparisons will be made between the 
subscription already made in voluntary 
schools and the liabilities which many 
persons in the South have willingly in- 
curred. It has been the habit with 
many of us not only to subscribe, but 
to render ourselves liable for any deficit 
in the school accounts. That is a prac- 
tice with which I have for many years 
been personally acquainted. Hon. 
Gentlemen leave out of account two 
facts—they do not recognise tke spirit 
and energy with which the Bill will be 
met by the managers of voluntary 
schools and the dread and terror of the 
large expenditure of the School Board, 
and the fresh energy and impulse with 
which such terror will naturally imbue 
those who have an interest in tbe edu- 
cational reforms of any district in the 
North of England. I am grateful to 
hon. Members on both sides of the House 
for the generous assistance which they 
have givenme. Whateverthe educational 
future of this country may be, I hope 
that my successors will, as I have always 
done, endeavour to remove that question 
from the domain of Party politics. With 
regard to the advantages conferred by 
this measure, I hope that we shall 
strengthen, on safe and broad lines, our 
educational system, and that it will bea 
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great benefit and an intense relief toa 
Jarge mass of our fellow-countrymen. 


*(4.20.) Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, 
Haggerston): I also wish to congratu- 
late the right hon. Gentleman on the 
ability and moderation with which he 
has piloted this difficult Bill through its 
various stages. When the Bill was under 
discussion I purposely abstained from 
taking any part in it, as I. was anxious 
to see it passed safely through the 
House. I did so, not because I was 
satisfied with it, but because it recog- 
nises the right of the people to free 
education, and although, like nearly all 
popular .measures which emanate from 
the other side of the House, it bristles 
with precautions and securities, I felt 
certain that at no distant date these pre- 
cautions and securities will disappear. 
For upwards of 10 years I sat upona 
School Attendance Committee in the 
Borough of Marylebone. In many cases 
of non-attendance which came before the 
Committee the fault rested with im- 
provident or drunken parents, but in the 
majority of instances it was the absolute 
poverty of the family which kept the 
children from school, and rendered the 
payment of school fees impossible. The 
pinched features and half-starved con- 
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dition of many of the parents and’ 


children were heartrending, and, poor 
as I was, I occasionally helped them to 
obtain a meal, other members of the 
Committee did the same, and it 
frequently happened that instead of en- 
forcing the law the Committee winked 
at its violation by adjourning cases, so as 
to afford the parents'an opportunity of 
obtaining the means of sending their 
ehildren to school. Magistrates were 
also known to be influenced by the same 
humane considerations, and J am satis- 
fied that the Bill will remove one great 
difficulty by rendering the task of school 
committees and Magistrates, when cases 
with regard to school attendance come 
before them, very much easier, and will 
remove a great deal of the friction 
which has existed in working the 
machinery of the Education Act. I hope 
that before many years we shall see an 
absolutely free system of education 
throughout the United Kingdom. I am 
Sir W. Hart Dyke 
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glad to see the zeal for education. which 
now exists on both sides of the House; 
it was not always so, and, as far as | 
can see, the general conversion dates 
from the time when household suffrage 
was enacted by the British Parliament. 
This measure has been described as a 
triumph of Party, out of which Party 
capital is to be made. It is not, 
however, a triumph of Party, but a . 
triumph of Democracy, and a sign that 
we are now entering upon an’era, not 
of destruction, but of construction, when 
more will be expended upon education, 
science, and art, and less upon ironclads 
and armies. In this spirit I cordially 
support the Third Reading of the Bill. 


*(4.28.) Sir J. COLOMB (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow, &c.): My right hon. Friend 
has been unduly severe upon my hon. 
Friend the Member for North Islington. 
My right hon. Friend is himself not 
correct as regards the facts. If he will 
refer to the Notice Paper on going into 
Committee upon this Bill, he will se¢ 
there were a host of Amendments to 
reduce the age from five to three, and 
from all quarters. I am entitled to say 
this, because my notice headed the 
long list. I think that it is hardly 
right for the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council to claim 
the credit of reducing the age from five 
to three as a concession to this side of 
the House, because both sides deserve 
the credit of that Amendment. 


(4.30.) Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury): I join in the hope entertained by 
Members generally on this side of the 
House that the Bill will be read a third 
time unanimously, because we have long 
advocated and waited for free education, 
and are glad we have got an instalment 
of it at last. My only regret is that the 
Bill does not go further than it does. I 
wish to add my voice to the protest 
which has been made by many hon. 
Members during the Debates on the Bill, 
that so large an amount of money as the 
measure proposes should be granted to 
the voluntary schools without local con- 
trol being given at the same time. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 
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COINAGE BILL.—(No. 375.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
*(4.38.) Tas CHANCELLOR or THR 
EXCHEQUER (Mr.  Goscney, St. 


George’s, Hanover Square): While I do| Th 


not wish to make any protracted observa- 
tions in introducing this Bill, it is 
desirable that I should state briefly the 
amount of light sovereigns to be dealt 
with under it and the reasons which 
have actuated me in limiting the Bill to 
its present proportions. The Bill, as it 
stands, is a very simple one of only one 
or two clauses, and dogs not carry out 
the scheme which | hoped at one time 
to lay before the House—a complete 
scheme not only for withdrawing the 
light sovereigns in circulation, but. for 
making provision for the future to 
put the currency in proper order. 
That is a task which must remain 
over for another year. It may be 
asked, however, why, if I cannot make 
a complete job of the matter, I should 
proceed with it at all. In answer to 
that I will only say that it is wise, at all 
events, that we should make some pro- 
gress. The experience we have gained 
in the withdrawal of the pre-Victorian 
sovereigns was a valuable source of 
guidance, and if we can make a still 
further withdrawal of light sovereigns 
we shall gain yet additional experience 
for bringing in a complete measure by 
and by. The House will remember that 
onone occasion I proposed that £600,000 
—part of the surplus of the year 
1889-90—should be set aside for this 
purpose. But owing to Parliamentary 
exigencies we were unable at that time 
to bring in a complete measure. The 
time has come, however, when we can 
no longer delay a further distinct and 
substantial effort to deal with those evils 
in the coinage, the existence of which is 
generally acknowledged. Therefore the 
Government have come to the conclusion 
to proceed with the present Bill, re- 
serving the larger reforms to be dealt 
with on a future occasion. It may be 
asked why 1 propose a smaller amount 
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than that which originally seemed 
to be the proper calculation for the with- 
drawal of the lightsovereigns. I cannot 
attempt to lay down all the reasons, but 
I think that £400,000 will be sufficient 
to withdraw arid to recoin a very large 
proportion of the light gold in existence. 
ere are no means of showing con- 
clusively that that sum will not be 
enough for the whole, because it has been 
borne in upon us by evidence from various 
quarters that the amount of coin in cir- 
culation is probably much smaller than 
the estimates which have been submitted. 
The first substantial estimate I am 
acquainted with is that made by Jevons 
in 1868, which puts the then circulation 
of gold coin in the country at 
£80,000,000. Twenty years after this 
I find, on inguiry at the Bank of Eng- 
land, that the estimate is very con- 
siderably higher — something _ like 
£120,000,000—and from this ‘it might 
be argued that during that period an 
amount of £40;000,000 had been added 
to the circulation. But these and sub- 
sequent estimates have, I think, not 
taken into sufficient account the 
sovereigns in the pockets of travellers 
and others leaving the country. This 
Mr. Giffen puts at £1,000,000 a 
year. Mr. Martin, the banker, Mr. Pal- 
grave, and others who have looked 
into this matter with very great 
care, have estimated that the amount 
of sovereigns in circulation is about 
£80,000,000, and that the amount 
of half-sovereigns is about £20,000,000, 
making a total of £100,000,000. Others 
put it at £110,000,000. All these 
figures are, of course, extremely shadowy. 
There are no means of ascertaining the 
facts. The figures are based on specula- 
tion only—ingenious, industrious, but 
still only speculation. The estimate of 
the pre- Victorian sovereigns, which 
were included in the total of 
£80,000,000, was £4,300,000. It was . 
estimated that it would cost £95,000 to 
re-coin those £4,300,000. All the light 
sovereigns of the pre-Victorian period 
that could be found have now been with- 
drawn and demonetized, and it turns 
out that the total was not £4,300,000, 
but £2,300,000, or not much more than 
half the estimate, and that the cost 
was £50,000 instead of £95,000. It 
seems clear, then, that if practical ex- 
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periment shows the pre-Victorian sove- 
reigns to have been so much less than 
was estimated, it is probable also that 
the estimate in other directions will be 
too large. I have had some interest- 
ing figures given me*by Mr. Giffen 
which I will read to the House. The 
amount of gold, as stated by Jevons in 
1868, was £80,000,000. The gold coined 
from 1868 to 1889 was £72,000,000. 
The import of British gold coin in the 
same period was £90,000,000—giving a 
total of £242,000,000 to be accounted 
for. The amount of light yold coin with- 
drawn between 1868 and 1889 to be re- 
coined was £22,000,000. In the same 
period the exports of British gold coin 
amounted to £120,500,000. It isestimated 
that £200,000 is used every year in the 
Arts, which in 22 years gifes a sum of 
£4,400,000. These sums, deducted from 
£242,000,000, leave a _ balance of 
£95,000,000. The leakage in the shape 
of gold taken out of the country by 
tourists and travellers is estimated at 
£1,000,000 yearly, so that for 22 years 
the amount would be £22,000,000. 
This reduces the £95,000,000 to 
£73,000,000—a sum which may be 
taken as perhaps the least uncertain 
calculation of the amount of gold in 
circulation. Two of these items are 
speculative -— the amount of gold 
used in the Arts and the amount 
of the leakage. I have figures, but it 
would take too long to give them, with 
reference to gold bullion, which con- 
firm, on the whole, the figures I have 
given to the House. Ido not base any 
action upon the figures, except so far 
that I think it is unnecessary to ask the 
House tv vote so large a sum as was 
first proposed—a sum which might ulti- 
mately prove unnecessary for the work 
to be done. It is perfectly possible 
there are less than £73,000,000 in the 
country ;and it is perfectly possible 
there are more. We are still continu- 
ing our inquiries to see how far these 
figures ought to be modified. The next 
question arises—What proportion of the 
£73,000,000 ought to be taken as light 
coin? Very elaborate calculations have 
been made by various persons, and I do 
not think their estimates differ very 
much. The most elaborate examination 
was one which was undertaken by the 
Mint, when it had samples of coins 
Mr, Goschen 
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brought simultaneously from 300 post 


offices. Every coin was weighed and 
tested, and this conclusion was arrived 
at: that the life of a sovereign before it 
is below legal weight is 19} years, while 
the life of the half-sovereign before it is 
below legal weight is only 9 years. 
The last calculation was that of sove- 
reigns 46 per cent. were light, and of 
half-sovereigns 70 per cent. were light; 
but those proportions are reduced by 
the fact that we have already dealt with 
the pre-Victorian coins, thus bringing 
the proportion of light sovereigns down 
to 43 per cent. instead of 46. If you 
take 43 per cent. instead of 46 per 
cent., you arrive at a figure of about 
£32,000,000 out of £75,000,000. - If 
you take the total at £73,000,000, about 
£31,000,000 would be the light gold 
coin in circulation. The experiment 
made by the Mint was carried out with 
very great care ; but can you judge the 
ordinary lightness of a sovereign by 
taking those paid into post offices? Iam 
not sure whether there is not more 
wear and tear amongst sovereigns s0 
circulating than there is amongst coins 
which flow into and remain in the 
coffers of the banks, and which have 
been till-money for many years, thereby 
not being exposed to any friction. I 
submit that it is impossible to arrive at 
any definite conclusion on the subject, 
and we must content ouiselves with 
going forward by degrees, and accord- 
ingly I ask the House for £400,000, 
which would have the following effect: 
We find that the degree of lightness per 
sovereign of the Victorian reign is 2°57 
pence, which gives a loss of £10,700 per 
£1,000,000. On half-sovereigns the aver- 
age deficiency is 2°65 pence—that is to 
say, the half-sovereign loses as muchas, or 
rather more than, the sovereign, not in 
proportion, but actually ; and, therefore, 
the loss on half-sovereigns is equal to 
£22,000 per £1,000,000 worth of half- 
sovereigns. At this rate, £400,000 would 
re-coin 20,000,000 of sovereigns and 
£8,500,000 worth of half-sovereigns, or, 
putting it in another way, 20,000,000 
sovereign pieces and 17,000,000 half- 
sovereign pieces. This operation would 
take two or three years. Supposing 
there are £32,000,000 of light coins in 
existence, are they likely to be presented 
in that time? There opinions differ. 
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We had the greatest difficulty in getting 
the pre-Victorian coins in, and it was 
only by declaring that they should be 
demonetized that we could get bankers 
and others to bring them in. My fear is 
that it will take a very long time before 
the whole light coin which actually exists 
is presented to us. I hope I have made 
it clear, though the matter is somewhat 
technical, that on the one hand we can- 
not have any definite idea of the amount 
of gold in circulation, but that it ma 

be taken at £73,000,000 or £80,000,000, 
or at a figure ranging in that direction. 
The proportion of the light coin 
I calculate at about 43 per cent. 
of sovereigns and 70 per cent. of 
half-sovereigns, and the cost of deal- 
ing with £30,000,000 would be about 
£400,000. That shows the general ex- 
tent of the scheme which I submit to the 
House. With regard to the method, we 
have considered carefully how we should 
proceed, and we have come to the von- 
clusion that we could not proceed by 
dates ; at all events to do so would be 
extremely awkward. The dates are fre- 
quently difficult to recognise, and great 
trouble would be caused in examining 
coin by coin and sorting them. The Bank 
of England are of opinion, and I think 
bankers generally will be of opinion, that, 
if we have got the money aud can 
proceed on a large scale, the Mint should 
be given every facility for recoining the 
light coins as fasts possible, irrespective 
of dates. I trust that, as in the 
case of the light coins of the pre- 
Victorian reign, the House will give 
the Treasury a wide discretion with 
regard to the manner of withdrawal 
of the light coins now to be deal with. 
Another point arises in relation to how 
the cost should be defrayed. Some time 
ago I shadowed forth that it might be 
necessary to tax private issues for the 
purpose, but since then, as the House is 
aware, we have had a great windfall in 
the profit upon silver, amounting to 
£600,000 in one year beyond the 
ordinary profit, and to £200,000 in 
another year, and it appears to me that 
this gain of £800,000 in relation to 
silver may provide the means. It is 
also a favourite idea in many quarters 
that there should be a charge made 
on the coinage of bullion. When 
@ person brings bullion for coinage 
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he does practically pay 14d. an ounce, 
the difference between £3 17s. 9d., the 
price given by the Bank for bullion, and 
£3 17s. 10}d., the rate at which bullion 
is coined by the Mint. The House will 
be surprised to learn how comparatively 
small would be the amount we should 
raise by a Mint-charge to cover the cost 
of coinage, while it would involve con- 
siderable trouble to make new regu- 
lations. In recent years the coinage 
has been comparatively small. In 
the 10 years, 1881-90, the total was 
£26,000,000, or about £2,600,000 a year. 
In the years 1871-80 it was £42,000,000, 
or £4,200,000 a year. In 1861-70 it 
was £51,000,000, or about £5,000,000 a.- 
year. So there has been a continued 
decrease in the amount of coinage in 
these decennial periods, leaving out of 
account the sovereigns which have been 
supplied from Australia. As the cost of 
coinage for £5,000,000 is about £8,000, 
the cost for the average of £2,500,000 
during the past 10 years has been about 
£4,000. The amount to be raised, 
therefore, by a charge equal to the cost 
of coinage is very small. There are 
other matters I might deal with, but 
I am anxious to get the Second Reading 
of the Bill to-day, leaving such matters 
for discussion at the next stage. I think 
Ihave given an adequate statement of 
the motives which have induced us to 
introduce the Bill, to which I hope the 
House will give a Second Reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer). 

(5.6.) Sm W. HARCOURT: The 
right hon. Gentleman has made a very 
clear and important statement upon a 
matter which really lies deeply at the 
root of the commercial interests of the 
country, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer can scarcely expect that a 
measure such as this can be adequately 
considered and discussed at the fag-end 
of a Wednesday afternoon. It certainly 
cannot be disposed of in the remaining 
half-hour of this sitting, however we 
may compress what we have to say, and 
in the absence of Gentlemen well en- 
titled to express opinions which the 
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country will be glad to hear on a matter | 
| the publie to believe by his speech that 


of this kind. This work of setting our 
coinage right is undertaken much too 
seldom. The right hon. Gentleman has 
said the life of a sovereign is about 18 
years before it becomes light, and it is 
nearly 50. years since an undertaking of 
this kind was carried out by Sir Robert 
Peel in 1843; so that we have gone far 
beyond two such periods. The previous 
occasions were in 1774 and 1696.. Now, 
these matters go a great deal beyond the 
question of light gold; they include 
a great many other questions, and I 
must say, with all respect to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that this isa 
disappointing Bill. We have had the 
promise of a measure for the redemption 
of light gold for years. A Bill of this 
kind might have been introduced and 
passed at almost any time if it is sup- 
posed that we shall pass the Second 
Reading at the end of a Wednesday 
afternoon. This question of the coinage 
is connected with a number of other 
matters besides that of the actual with- 
drawal of light coinage, and has been so 
connected by the right hon. Gentleman 
himself in speeches which he has de- 
livered. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
nected it, for instance, with the question 
of the issue of £1 notes—an important 
and far-reaching question. He has con- 
nected it still more with what I must 
call an alarmist policy on his part, and 
which, in my opinion, requires a thorough 
examination, without which it is calcu- 
lated to produce a most injurious effect 
on the credit of thecountry. The right 
hon. Gentleman said—not in this House, 
which I regret, for I think it is a ques- 
tion that should have been discussed 
here— 

“The present condition of the currency 
of the country requires a solution, and is 


essential to a sound condition of our com- 
mercial position.” 


After the Baring catastrophe, when I 
should have thought what was required 
was something like a re-assurance to the 
country, and not a further alarm, he 
connecting this with the question of 
currency—— 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : Not coinage. 


- Sr W. HARCOURT: Yes, he re- 
ferred to this specially as bearing upon 
Sir W. Harcourt 


{COMMONS} 
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the gold reserves of the Bank of England 
and of the private banks wereinsufficient, 
and stated that he was engaged in de. 
vising some scheme by which to 
strengthen the permanent gold reserves 
of the country. A more important and 
alarming statement for the commercial 
interests of the country it was: im- 
possible to make, and I must say I feel 
it my duty in this House to question the 
right of the Finance Minister in this 
country to hold language of this kind 
and not be prepared to come before the 
House of Commons with a remedy 
necessary in such a state of things to 
save the credit of the commerce of this 
country. It isnow more than six months 
since he used that language. He stated 
at the time that the remedy he proposed 
for the creation of a new reserve of gold 
should be connected with a light coinage 
measure; but he introduces his Light 
Coinage Bill now without any remedy 
for the state of things he described. The 
right hon. Gentleman said at Leeds he 
was hopefully engaged, with the 
assistance of the Bank of England, in 
devising a means for strengthening our 
permanent gold reserves Dy Which 
greater help would be given in an 
emergency, and by which. he hoped 
panics of coming catastrophe might. be 
avoided, and that he was preparing the 
draft of a Bill to effect this object. 
Well, but that was six months ago! Are 
you going on for 12 months after 
making these alarming statements, 
having told the country its commercial 
system is unsound and its bank reserves 
insufficient, before making any proposal 
to the House of Commons? This con- 
dition of vague and vacillating finance 
is not to the advantage of the commerce 
of the country. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the language in which the 
right hon. Gentleman indicated the com- 
mercial danger and if there is such a 
danger, then it is the duty of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to come forward 
with proposals for the defence of the 
commerce of England from the danger 
threatening it. The issne of £1 notes 
was indicated to protect the re- 
serves of gold, the larger basis of 
currency on which the credit of the 
country was to rely. How are we to go, 
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on with the absence of a provision to 
meet the danger threatening us? What 
is the nature of the reserve, when these 
alarms are being, as. [ venture to think, 
from the best information I can obtain, 
most unnecessarily raised? When Sir 
R. Peel passed the: Bank Charter Act in 
1840, it was estimated that £7,000,000 
might be the amount of the active 
circulation which might not be covered 
by gold. Since then the gold basis has 
been very much strengthened, and’ in 
recent years the balance in the Bank has 
on several occasions exceeded the active 
circulation. Upon the average of late 
years the circulation not covered by gold 
has not reached one-half the figure con- 
templated by Sir R. Peel. 


*Mr. GOSCHEN : I am sure the right 
hon. Gentleman does not wish to give a 
wrong impression. I never wished to 
throw a single word of doubt or discredit 
on the absolute security of the circulation 
of the country. All my observations 
were directed to the reserve. 


Srr W. HARCOURT: I am glad the 
right hon. Gentleman has given that 
explanation. I wasdirecting my remarks 
against the mischievous and, as I believe, 
unwarranted gold scare which is abroad, 
to the effect that there is too little gold 
in the country and the world to carry on 
its business transactions. I agree that 
the experts have been entirely wrong. 
Gentlemen who have tried to solve an 
equation with half.a-dozen unknown 
quantities have naturally failed to arrive 
at any solid result. In an interesting and 
instructive paper written by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer himself, seven or 
eight years ago, he attributed some of the 
difficulties of commerce to the enormous 
demands of the Continent for gold coin. 
He put it then at £200,000,000, and he 
said, speaking of the English coinage, 
that it had enormously increased in pro- 
portion to the growth of population. 
The conclusions he then arrived at were 
drawn upon an erroneous basis. So far 
from there being more coin required in 
this country, there is now less coin than 
formerly. Why? Because everybody 
knows that coin forms an infinitesimally 
small part of the transactions of the 
people. In London it forms, I suppose, 
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not more than’ 1-per cent., and in the 
provinces very little. more. Since the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer: attributed 
so large a demand to the Continent; it-is 
estimated that £20,000,000 in gold have 
been produced every year, and thongh 
estimates differ as to the amount which 
goes toart and the amount which goes to 
the Mint, the lowest. estimate gives half 
the quantity to the production of coin: 
These are very serious matters. There 
never was a time when it was more 
important. to satisfy: the. commercial 
community that there is no foundation 
for the opinion that there has been an 
enormous demand for gold for. the 
Continent which has disturbed the’rela- 
tion of values, and. it is necessary that 
something should be done. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has said nothing 
as to the regular drain of gold to the 
Kast, which is unquestionably ‘ very 
large, and sovereigns are melted up for 
that purpose. Although replacing the 
coin on full weight has its advantages— 
the full-weight coin unquestionably in- 
vites bankers and othersto send the money 
into the Bank of England—it operates in 
another direction, for it is a gratuitous 
assay to the world ; when gold is wanted 
the coin is melted down. In Jersey they 
used to ask for light sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns, because they would not go to 
France, whereas if they were of full 
weight they would be exported. Now, 
there are a great many aspects of this 
question which it is extremely desirable 
should be discussed in this House,‘as’ I 
hope the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will recognise. I had reason to hope 
that this Bill would have been the first 
order to-day. Not only am I disappointed 
that the Bill comes before us as a simple 
Coinage Bill; I am also disappointed 
that the Bill contains no sort of scheme 
for keeping the gold coinage in good 
order after it has once been set right. 
Although it is the theory that the last 
holder must bear the loss on light gold, 
that is impracticable, and cannot be 
acted upon.’ I remember, ‘as a boy, the 
time when a shopkeeper produced a 
pair of scales and weighed the coin you 
tendered ; but that would be intolerable, 
and cannot be carried out. I do not 
adopt the view that the cost should be 
paid from the fiduciary issue; I agree 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer it 
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should come from Imperial taxation, or 
that the cost of re-coining should be paid 
out of the profit on the silver and bronze 
coinage; but the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer promised that he would 
establish a fund to keep the coinage 


in order. What has become of 
that fund? Why is no plan of 
that kind laid before the House? 


I cannot understand why it should not 
be possible by a single clause in 
this Bill to establish a system by which 
the coinage should not again be allowed 
to fall into the condition in which we 
now findit. If the opportunity offered, 
I could show by the calculations made 
in 1881, that the loss on the gold coinage 
is about £50,000 a year, and for years 
have we been promised a system for 
dealing with this. 


It being half an hour after Five of the 
clock, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed to-morrow. 





COINAGE [EXPENSES]. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the issue, out of the Consolidated Fund during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1892, 
ofa sum of £400,000, and of applying any 
interest thereon towards meeting the Expenses 
to be incurred in pursuance of any Act of the 
present Session to amend “The Coinage Act, 
1870.”"—{Mr. Jackson.) 


Resolution to be reported to-morrow. 


COUNTY COUNCILS (ELECTIONS) BILL. 
(No. 404.) 
As amended, considered; read the 
third time, and passed. 


CONSULAR SALARIES AND FEES BILi.. 
(No. 398.) 
Considered in Committee, and reported, 
without Amendment; read the third 
time, and passed. 


CROFTERS’ COMMON GRAZINGS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—(No. 287.) 
Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read, and discharged. 
Sir W. Harcourt 


{COMMONS} 
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Bill re-committed in respect of an 
Amendment to Clause 5; considered in 
Committee, and reported ; as amended, 
considered ; read the third time, and 


passed. 


SOLICITORS AND APPRENTICES (IRE. 
LAND) BILL.—(No. 87.) 
Order for Committee read, and dis” 
charged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 371.) 
Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported ; as amended, to be Considered 
To-morrow. 


HIGHWAYS AND BRIDGES BILL. 
(No. 384.) 
Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported ; as amended to be considered 
To-morrow. 


VALUATION OF LANDS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 343.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 

Nineteenth Report brought up, and 
read; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. 


POST OFFICE MAIL CONTRACT (BEL. 
FAST AND FLEETWOOD MAILS.) 

Copy ordered— 

“* Of the Contract with the North Lancashire 
Steam Navigation Company, dated the 28th 
day of January, 1891, for the conveyance of 
Mails between Belfast and Fleetwood, together 
with a Copy of the Treasury Minute relating 
thereto.””—(Mr. Jackson.) 

Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and tobe printed. [No. 
321.] 


House adjcurned at ten minutes 
before Six o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 9th July, 1891. 


ROADS AND STREETS IN POLICE 
BURGHS (SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 207.) 
Returned from the Commons with 
the Amendments agreed to, with an 
Amendment. 


CONSULAR SALARIES AND FEES BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; read 1*; and 
to be printed. (No. 221.) 


COUNTY COUNCILS (ELECTIONS) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; read 1*; to be 
printed ; and to be read 2* on Monday next: 
(The Lord Hartismere [£L. Henniter].) (No. 
222.) 


OROFTERS’ COMMON GRAZINGS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; read 1*; and 
to be printed. (No. 223.) 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; read 1*; tobe 
printed ; and to be read 2* on Thursday next : 
(The Lord President [V. Cranbrook].) (No. 
224.) 


METALLIFEROUS MINES (ISLE OF MAN) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons ; read 1*; and to 
be printed. (No. 225.) 


RANGES BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; read 1*; and 
to be printed. (No. 226.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (HIGHWAYS) BILL. 


Read 1"; to be printed ; and referred to the 
Examiners. (No. 227.) 


TRUSTEE BILL [x.t.]—(No. 213.) 

Amendments reported (according to 
order); and Bill to be read 3" to- 
morrow. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
before Five o’clock, till ‘To-morrow, 
a quarter past Four o'clock. 


VOL. CCCLYV. ([ruirp sERtEs.] 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 9th July, 1891. 


QUESTIONS. 





CRIMEAN AND INDIAN MUTINY 
VETERANS. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if he can now state what steps he 
proposes to take this Session with refer- 
ence to the relief of Crimean and Indian 
Mutiny veterans ? 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Sraynore, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): Yes, Sir; I propose to 
make a commencement this year on the 
lines I have already stated to the House. 
No legislation will be necessary. 


THE THIRD PRESIDENCY MAGISTRACY 
OF BOMBAY. 

Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, Mid.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether a Memorandum has been 
received from the Bombay Presidency 
Association strongly protesting against 
Lord Harris’s intended appointment of 
Mr. Webb to be Third Presidency 
Magistrate of Bombay; and whether 
the Government can now state their 
decision ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham): 
The Memorandum has been received at 
the India Office, and is under the con- 
sideration of the Secretary of State. No 
decision has yet been arrived at. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S BOYS’ SCHOOL, 
KILBURN. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I beg to 
ask the Vice President of Committee of 
Council on Education whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the statement of 
accounts of the St. Augustine’s Boys’ 
School, Kilburn, published in the annual 
statement of the work and funds of the 
parish for the year ending December, 
1889, in which appear the following 
items to the debit of the schools, namely, 
Sunday school expenses and deficit on 
treats, £26 12s, 9d.; half expenses of 

2E 
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parish house, £16. 8s. 8d.; whether 
these items appear in the school accounts 
for the corresponding period which were 
sent to the Department; and whether 
these sums are a legal expenditure from 
the school fund under Article 90 of the 
Code ; if not, what steps will the De- 
partment take in the matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyke, Kent, 
Dartford): The statement from which 
the hon. Member has quoted includes, 
according to my information, the accounts 
of both day and Sunday schools, which 
are thrown together for convenience 
sake in a communication made by the 
vicar to his own people. From the 
accounts furnished to this Department 
every item connected with the Sunday 
school is rigidly excluded, and only such 
part of the expenses of the parish rooms 
as covers the application of one of them 
to the purposes of a public elementary 
school is recognised by the Department. 

Mr. PICTON: Is there an audit of 
the accounts on behalf of the Pay- 
master ? 

Sir W. HART DYKE: Certainly. 
The accounts are subjected to a rigid 
audit. 

Mr. MORTON (Peterborough) : What 
does the right hon. Gentleman mean by 
a rigid audit? 

Sir W.. HART DYKE: Every item 
in the accounts is challenged, and 
vouchers are asked for. 

Mr. MORTON: That is not done in 


some cases that I am acquainted with. 


LOCAL CARRIERS, 

Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somerset, N.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether a person residing in a country 
village, who gives a note to the local 
carrier containing orders to a tradesman 
to supply him through such carrier with 
certain articles, is liable himself or 
renders the carrier liable to a legal 
penalty ; whether such note, if carried 
as a parcel, would render either of them 
liable to such penalty; and what is the 
official definition, in such cases, of a 
letter and a parcel respectively ? 

*Tus POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rates, Cambridge University): A note 
sent in the manner described by the Hon. 
Member would-be an infringement of the 
Act of Parliament, 1 Vic. c. 33 Sec. 2, and 
the person sending it, and also the carrier 

Mr. Picton 
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on Reerniting. 


conveying it, whether as a parcel or 
otherwise, would be liable to penalties. 
A common carrier is expressly forbidden 
to carry a letter by the Act. The reply 
to the second paragraph is in the 
affirmative. A letter made up into a 
parcel would come under the definition 
of a letter. 


MILITARY OFFICERS AS DIRECTORS 
OF COMPANIES. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the War Office order forbidding 
officers on full pay to act as directors of 
Companies without special permission 
applies to officers who were acting as 
directors before the issue of the order ; 
if he can say how many officers on full 
pay are now acting as directors of Public 
Companies ; and, whether it was or was 
not by permission that an officer, holding 
a high position as head of a Military 
Department of special importance at the 
present time, was recently advertised as 
the director of one gold mining company 
and vendor to another ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The Order in 
question applies to all officers now on 
full pay, but Iam not able to say how 
many officers on full pay were acting as 
directors of companies at the time the 
Order was issued. Before that time 
there was nothing to prevent: an officer 
on full pay from serving as a director of 
a public company, but on hearing of this 
Order the officer alluded to in the 
question of my hon. Friend at once 
withdrew from the directorate. 


THE COMMITTEE ON RECRUITING. 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War what 
witnesses specially representing the 
non-commissioned officers and privates 
of the Regular Forces have been ex- 
amined by the War Office Committee on 
Recruiting ; whether it is intended to 
take the evidence of several such 
witnesses on a subject specially affecting 
those ranks; and what are the terms 
of the reference to the Committee 
generally ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The War Office 
Committee on Recruiting are now en- 
gaged in considering the soldier’s pay, 
promotion, and prospects, und other 
inducements to enter the Service. They 
have already taken the evidence of 
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some officers who have served in the 
ranks, and they have other witnesses on 
their list who in due course will be 
called before the Committee, who may 
be considered to specially represent the 
opinions of the warrant and = non- 
commissioned officers and rank and 
file of the Army. 


THE DUBLIN POSTMEN. 


Sir TL. ESMONDE (Dublin Co., 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
if he will state the nature of the pro- 
posals lately made by him to the Treasury 
with reference to the Dublin postmen ; 
and whether the Treasury has agreed to 
his recommendations? 

*Mr. RAIKES: The Treasury has not 
yet decided upon my recommendations, 
and until it has done so, it would not be 
in accordance with usage to make the 
nature of them known. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): This 
matter has been so long pending that I 
think it will be necessary to raise it 
upon the Treasury Vote, and ask for an 
explanation. 

*Mr. RAIKES: I think the hon. 
Gentleman will get the answer before 
then. 


THE NORFOLK COUNTY COUNCIL. 

Mr. GURDON (Norfolk, Mid): I beg 
to ask the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board whether the expenses 
incurred by the Norfolk County Council 
in connection with the Provisional Order 
made by them for the purchase of lands 
in the parish of St. Faith’s, including 
the costs before the Committee of this 
House, ought to be borne by the: parish 
of St. Faith’s or by the Sanitary Au- 
thority P 

*THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrrcaig, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
County Council in this case have pro- 
ceeded under the Allotments Act of 
1890 on the defalt of the Rural 
Sanitary Authority of the St. Faith’s 
Union. Having regard to the provisions 
of Section 6 of that Act it appears to me 
that the expenses incurred by the 
County Council in connection with the 
Provisional Order for the compulsory 
purchase of lands are to be paid in the 
first instance out of the county fund, 
and are to be repaid to the County 
Council by the Rural Sanitary Authority, 
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‘and. borne as general expenses by the 
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whole Rural Sanitary District and not by 
the parish of St. Faith’s only. 


MAIL STEAMERS IN COLONIAL 
PORTS. 

Mr. S. SMITH (Flintshire): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
his attention has been drawn to the 
practice which obtains in some Colonial 
ports of granting special permission to 
mail steamers to load and unload their. 
cargoes’ on Sunday; thereby setting a 
precedent for the owners of. ordinary 
eargo boats to seek the same facilities ; 
and whether he will take into considera- 
tion the possibility of reducing the num- 
ber of Sundays on which the working of 
coals and cargoes on board mail steamers 
is made a necessity ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: My attention has been 
drawn to the subject referred to by the 
hon. Member. I may say that, so far as 
the Post Office is concerned, every effort 
is made to arrange the itineraries of 
British Contract Mail Packets so as to 
avoid Sunday calls at Foreign and 
Colonial ports, and I am glad to be able 
to state that such calls are rare under 
present arrangements. Without serious 
detriment to the mail service, however, 
it would be impossible altogether to 
avoid Sunday calls in certain isolated 
cases. I think I may, therefore, say that 
the suggestion conveyed in the hon. 
Nember’s second question has already 
been complied with. 


QUEEN ANNE’S BOUNTY. 

Mr. SEALE-HAYNE (Devon, Ash- 
burton) : 1 beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury if he will inform the House 
why the annual account of the Commis- 
sioners of Queen Anne’s Bounty has not 
yet been presented; and whether the 
account will give information as to the 
situation, value, and acreage of the 
ground rents and reversions which have 
been purchased by the said Commis- 
sioners ? ' ' 

THe UNDER SECRETARY* or 
STATE ror tae HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Sruart Worrex, Sheffield, 
Hallam): The account .of*the Com-. 
missioners of Queen Anne’s Bounty is in 
course of preparation, and will be laid 
before Parliament during the present 
Session. The Act of Parliament does 





not require it to be presented until next 
2E 2 
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Session. The situation of the ground 
rents which the Board have purchased 
will be generally quoted in the account, 
but the acreage will not be shown, and 
no estimate of the value of reversions 
will be given. 


BALBRIGGAN HARBOUR. 

Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.) (for Mr. 
Cuancy, Dublin Co, N.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether his attention has been called 
to the present condition of Balbriggan 
Harbour ; and whether he is aware 
that a considerable sum of money 
has been lent by the Board of Works 
for harbour works in that port on the 
security of the port dues, and that, 
owing to the fact that the Dublin Port 
and Docks Board has allowed the har- 
bour to be filled up, especially at its 
entrance, with mud and sand, very few 
vessels or boats now visit the port, and 
the harbour dues are consequently 
AMiminishing year by year; and, if so, 
whether any steps will be taken to clean 
out the harbour, and so preserve the 
-security for the repayment of the loan 
made by the Board of Works ? 

THe SECRETARY 10 tHe TREA- 

SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds,IN.): A loan 
of £1,700 for Balbriggan Harbour was 
made in 1868, and there are arrears 
upon it of over £1,200. The harbour is 
controlled by the Dublin Ports and 
Docks Board through a Local Harbour 
Committee, with whom must rest the 
responsibility for the state of the har- 
bour. 
- Mr. SEXTON: Is there no means of 
obliging the Dublin Port and Docks 
Board to keep the harbour in a proper 
condition ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am afraid we have 
no power in the matter at all. 

Mr. CAREW : I beg also to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether, in 
view of the fact that the repayments of 
the loans made under the Sea Fisheries 
Act of 1883 amount this year to nearly 
£4,000, he will consider the practica- 
bility of employing that sum of money 
this year in the improvement of the 
harbours of Rush and Balbriggan ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The repayments of 
loans made under the Sea Fisheries Act 
of 1883 have been already hypothecated 
for other works than those referred to 
by the hon. Member. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley 
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WHITEABBEY (BELFAST) INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland whether 
he has yet determined to grant a cer. 
tificate in the case of the Whiteabbey 
(Belfast) Industrial School, which has 
been under consideration during the 
past two years? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey, Dublin Uni- 
versity) : This question appears to relate 
to the St. Patrick’s Female Industrial 
School, Belfast, the managers of which 
have also, it seems, erected premises at 
Whiteabbey. The school is certified for 
110 inmates. Applications have been 
received for an extension in the number 
so certified for and have had careful con- 
sideration, but, in view of the stronger 
claims of other industrial schools and the 
existing heavy and growing expenditure 
in connection with the industrial schools 
system in Ireland, my right hon. Friend 
has with regret felt himself unable to 
comply with the request, a decision 
which was duly communicated to those 
interested. 

VIVISECTION. 

Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, with reference to 
Report of the Inspector of Vivisection, 
that he only knows of one case in which 
the operation of inoculation in the eye 
has been practised in this country, in 
that case he reports that the change in 
the eye was microscopic, and that the 
animal was quite free from pain, whether 
his attention has since been called to 
the Supplement to the 19th Annual 
Report of the Local Government Board 
containing a report by Dr. Klein, show- 
ing that both last year and the year 
before he inoculated the eyes of many 
cats, and that in many cases the whole 
centre of the cat’s cornea was trans- 
formed into a deep crater-like ulcer, and 
that these cats lived for about three 
weeks suffering from the disease ; whe- 
ther he will ask the Inspector why he 
reported that there was only one such 
case of inoculation in this country, that 
it was microscopic, and whether, in view 
of Dr. Klein’s report, he still adheres to 
that statement; and whether he will 
take any steps to prevent these experi- 
ments being continued ? 
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Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
mae HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marrnews, Birmingham, E.): The In- 
spector reported to me that he had him- 
self seen only one case of what is tech- 
nically called ‘“ inoculation of the interior 
chamber of the eye” since he had been 
Inspector. This operation is quite dis- 
tinct from the application of injective 
material to the surface of the eye, which 
was the procedure in Dr. Klein’s ex- 
periments. Moreover, those experiments 
were made before Dr. Poore was ap- 
pointed Inspector, and were performed 
not in this country, but in Hungary. 
The Inspector adheres absolutely to the 
statement made by him, which was a 
correct reply to the specific question 
addressed to me on June 15, I am in- 
formed that Dr. Klein’s experiments, as 
tending to prove that diphtheria may be 
communicated from cats to human 
beings, are of first-rate importance for 
the prevention of a disease which is on 
the increase. As I before stated, it isa 
condition of the licence under which 
they are performed that if severe pain 
be induced the animal shall be imme- 
diately killed under anesthetics. I have 
no reason to believe that this condition 
is disregarded, and I do not propose to 
interfere with the lawful exercise by 
scientific men of methods of experi- 
mentation which may result in great 
benefit to the human race. 


Mr. M‘LAREN: Am I to understand 
that the experiments in this case were 
performed in Hungary ? 


Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes; that is so. 


URBAN SANITARY DISTRICTS. 

Mr. T. ELLIS (Merionethshire) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board whether he can state 
the number of urban sanitary districts 
in England and Wales with a population 
under 2,000, and how many of these 
have a population under 1,300? 


*Mr. RITCHIE: There are 117 urban 
sanitary districts which, according to the 
Census of 1881, had a population under 
2,000. Of these, 43 had a population of 
less than 1,300. In the great majority 
of these cases the districts were consti- 
tuted at a time when the owners and 
ratepayers were empowered to form a 
district without the consent of any 
Central Authority, 
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PORTLAND CONVICT PRISON. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether 


he is aware that in the E quarters 
of Portland Convict Prison there 
are 60 sets of rooms for the use of 
assistant and other warders and their 
families, each set consisting of three 
rooms, namely, a general living room, 
without scullery accommodation, measur- 
ing 15 feet by 13 feet, and two bedrooms, 
each measuring 11 feet by 8 feet; whether 
he is aware that none of these sets of 
rooms exceed 8 feet 4 inches in height ; 
whether he is aware that the assistant 
warders are obliged to pay £9 2s. yearly 
for each set of rooms in these quarters, 
and are compelled to live in them ; 
whether he is aware that some of the 
assistant warders living in these sets of 
rooms have as many as six, eight, and 
even nine children in their families; 
whether he is aware that the Medical 
Officer of Health for Portland has con- 
demned the overcrowding of these 
quarters, as being most dangerous to 
health ; and whether he will take such 
steps as may be necessary to remedy this 
state of things P 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The statement as 
to the E quarters and the size of the 
rooms is correct. The assistant warders 


pay no rent for these quarters. There 
are at present 50 of them whoare obliged 
by the necessities of the service to 
occupy them. Some of the warders 
have large families. In the case of three 
whose families amounted to 10 persons 
they were offered double quarters and 
refused them. The report of the local 
Officer of Health refers, not to the E 
quarters, but to a hired block of build- 
ings some 100 yards distant, called 
Clifton Cottages, now no longer leased 
by the Government. The lease was 
relinquished on account of the unsatis- 
factory condition of this block. The E 
quarters were built 37 years ago, and are 
certainly not up to modern requirements. 
I will direct the Surveyor General of 
Prisons to make a special Report on the 
best mode of improving them. The 
health of the warders in the E quarters 
has, however, been satisfactory, and the 
Prison Medical Officer inspects them once 
a quarter, 
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HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

Mr. STERN (Suffolk, Stowmarket) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether the Govern- 
ment will advance loans to the Rural 
Sanitary Authorities for the purpose of 
building cottages under ‘‘The Housing 
of the Working Classes Act, 1890;” and, 
if such loans can be obtained, upon 
what terms; and what is the rate of 
interest and period for repayment on 
loans to Municipal Corporations ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The Public Works 
Loan Commissioners are empowered to 
make advances for the purpose of the 
erection of labourers’ dwellings, and by 
Section 83 of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890, it is pro- 
vided that any loan advanced by the 
Commissioners under that Act or for 
labourers’ dwellings under the Public 
Works Loans Act, 1875, shall bear such 
rate of interest, not less than 34 per 
cent. per annum, as the Treasury may 
from time to time authorise as being in 
their opinion sufficient to enable such 
loan to be made without loss to the 
Exchequer. The period for which a 
loan would be sanctioned by the Local 
Government Board would be determined. 
with reference to the buildings which it 
was proposed to erect and after a local 
inquiry as to the scheme, and the period 
for repayment in the case of loans to 
Municipal Corporations, under the 
Municipal Corporations Act or the 
Public Health Act, would depend upon 
the nature of the works for which a loan 
was required. If theloan was advanced 
by the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners upon the recommendation of the 
Board the rate of interest would vary 
according to the period allowed for the 
repayment of the loan, the{minimum rate 
of interest being at present 34 per cent. 

In reply to a question by Sir J. 
SWwmnBurRNE (Staffordshire, Lichfield), 

*Mr. RITCHIE said: The rate of 
interest increases with the length of 
time for which the advance is required. 


IMPORTATION OF DYNAMITE INTO 
THE TRANSVAAL. 

Mr. BAIRD (Glasgow, Central): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether representations 
have been made to the Secretary of State 
by certain manufacturers of explosives 
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in this country that dynamite in bulk, 
manufactured in France, is admitted 
into the South African Republic duty 
free, while all applications to the Go. 
vernment of that Republic for per. 
mission to import dynamite of British 
manufacture, when acceded to at all, 
were only granted subject to the 
payment of duty, and that since 
January last all such applications have 
been peremptorily refused ; and whe- 
ther, in view of the provisions in the 
Convention of 1881 and 1884 between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the 
South African Republic, the Secre 

of State will undertake to communi 
with the President of that Republic with 
a view to obtain for British manufac- 
turers of explosives the same rights of 
importation of dynamite into the South 
African Republic as are now being 
accorded to the dynamite manufactured 
in France ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE COLONIES (Baron H. pz Worms, 
Liverpool, East Toxteth): A representa- 
tion of the nature described by my hon. 
Friend has been received ; and a com- 
munication on the subject will be 
addressed to Sir H. Loch by to-morrow’s 
mail. 
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DOCKYARD EMPLOYES. 

Captain PRICE (Devonport): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether, if the Labour Commission 
should desire the evidence of any of the 
employés in the Royal Dockyards, the 
Admiralty will offer any objection to 
their attendance before the Commission? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Forwoop, Lancashire, 
S.W., Ormskirk): The Admiralty will 
offer no objection. 


GRIEVANCES OF PRISON OFFICERS. 

Mr. E. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Rochester): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether the Committee appointed to 
inquire into the grievances of prison 
officers has yet finished its work; and, 
if so, when the Report of the inquiry 
will be made known? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The Committee 
on the grievances of prison officers has 
not yet reported. It is not usual to 
publish the Reports of Departmental 
Committees, which are.of a confidential 
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nature; but I shall in due course be 
repared to state what my decision may 
be upon that Report. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATION. 

Mr. HERMON-HODGE (Lancashire, 
Accrington): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether some of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools’ occa- 
sionallyexempt schoolsfrom examination 
on account of successful results in 
former years ; and whether it has been 
brought - to his notice that this has 
proved to be a hardship in the case of 
some children who have thus been 
deprived of an opportunity of obtaining 
the labour certificate necessary to enable 
them to get half-time or full-time em- 
ployment ? 

Sr W. HART DYKE: The practice 
to which my hon. Friend refers is not 
uncommon, and has operated to the 
advantage of all concerned, for the case 
of any number of children who require 
labour certificates can always be met by 
a special examination, which the In- 
spector is authorised to hold at the 
request of the Local Authority. 


SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS ACT. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether any and what difficulties 
have beén experienced with regard to 
forwarding articles to analysts through 
the post office as registered letters, in 
accordance with Section 16 of “The 
Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1875;” 
whether any and, if so, what controversy 
has arisen as to the construction of that 
section ; and whether the Law Officers 
of the Crown or the Home Secretary 
have been consulted as to the advisability 
of altering the said section in the 
manner proposed in the Post Office Acts 
Amendment Bill? 

*Me. RAIKES: The difficulty 
hitherto experienced has been in re- 
gard to liquids and other things 
ordinarily excluded from the’ Letter 
Post, the view of the Department 
being that Section 16 of the Sale of Food 
and Drugs Act, 1875, does not override 
the ordinary law prohibiting the trans- 
mission of such things by Letter Post. 
Some difference of opinion arose with 
the Local Government Board on the 
subject, but all difficulties have now 
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been overcome, and it has been arranged 
that the articles in question shall be sent 
by “Registered Parcel Post” in future. 
I have placed an Amendment on_ the 
Paper to make this clear, and my right 
hon. Friend the President of the Local 
Government Board concurs in the 


arrangement now proposed. 


MAINTENANCE OF HIGHWAYS. 

Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board if any further decisions 
have been given by the Department on 
appeals from Quarter Session boroughs 
from County Councils as to the main- 
taining of highways in addition to those 
of Dover, Carlisle, Grantham, Scar- 
borough, and Banbury ; and if the place 
and particulars of such decisions are 
accessible to Members whose constituen- 
cies are concerned in this matter ? 


*Mr. RITCHIE: There is only one 
case besides those mentioned in the 
question in which a decision has been 
given by the Local Government Board 
on an application from a Quarter 
Sessions borough that roads within 
the borough may be declared main 
roads. The Borough of Abingdon is the 
case to which Iallude. The Board were 
unable there to comply with the appli- 
cation of the Town Council. If the hon. 
Member will inform me of the particulars 
as regards that case with which he 
desires to be furnished, I will see whether 
they can be supplied. 


SWAZILAND. 

Ds. CLARK (Caithness): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies how many of the Swaziland 
concessions have been ratified by the 
Court ; and whether they have refused 
to ratify any of them; and, if so, what 
are the concessions for that have been 
refused ratification ? 


Baron H. pe WORMS: The Court 
appears to have confirmed in whole or in 
part, absolutely or on terms, 344 con- 
cessions. They refused to confirm seven ;" 
of which four related to land or mineral 
right, the three others being respectively, 
for the exclusive right to apply for con- 
cessions; the exclusive right of in- 
stituting lotteries and sweepstakes ; and 
the exclusive right of laying out town- 
ships. 
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SALMON FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helens): I 
beg to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland whether, in view of the fact 
that the Salmon Fisheries (Ireland) Act 
Amendment Bill has been reported 
against by the Government Inspectors, 
the Government intend to oppose the 
said Bill ? 

Mr. MADDEN: As the Salmon 
Fisheries (Ireland) Act Amendment 
Bill referred to is opposed, there ap- 
pears to be little prospect of its being 
proceeded further with this Session. 


IMPERIAL INSTITUTE—TRADE 
DISPUTES. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether the 
contractors of the Imperial Institute are 
being allowed to pass the men they have 
engaged to take the place of their 
carpenters now on strike through the 
buildings of the South Kensington 
Musuem, with the object of preventing 
the pickets from having access to them ; 
and, if so, whether he will at once give 
instructions that public buildings shall 
not be utilised for the purpose of advan- 
taging one side in a private labour dis- 
pute? 

Sir W. HART DYKE: Perbkaps the 
hon. Gentleman will allow me to answer 
this question. I find that some of the 
men referred to did pass two or three 
times through the Museum buildings. 
They are not doing so now. The hon. 
Member is quite mistaken if he supposes, 
as is suggested by his question, that the 
Musuem authorities have sided with one 
party or the other in the dispute. 


MARRIAGES OF BRITISH SUBJECTS 
ABROAD. 

Mr. WOODALL (Hanley): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs what regulations have 
been made for carrying out the provi- 
sions of “The Marriage Act, 1890”; 
whether any decision has been arrived 
at in regard to the issuing of Orders in 
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Act of 1890 being necessary, when ig it 
proposed that a Bill for that purpose 
will be introduced ? 


Tae UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Fur- 
cusson, Manchester, N.E.): Two Orderg 
in Council have been issued to give 
effect to certain portions of the Mar. 
riage Act, 1890; but as doubts have 
arisen as to how far Her Majesty would 
be justified in issuing an Order in 
Council regulating the mode and con- 
ditions of registering by British Consuls 
marriages celebrated in accordance with 
the laws of foreign countries, no such 
Order has yet been issued. Moreover, 
other difficulties have presented them- 
selves with respect to marriages under 
the Consular Marriage Act, 1849, and in 
Embassies and on board Her Majesty’s 
ships. Some, but not all, of these 
difficulties were removed by the Act of 
1890, and by the Order in Council made 
under it on the 22nd of November, 1890. 
But that Order in Council is not sufficient 
to bring the Act into full operation, and 
further legislation is required to remove 
difficulties either not removed by the 
Act of 1890, or arising out of that Act. 
Some of the provisions required for these 
objects have been the subject of con- 
sultations which have delayed a decision 
till the present advanced period of the 
Session, but a Bill has now keen drafted 
for the purpose. The First Lord of the 
Treasury has informed the House that 
he will not introduce further measures 
of any controversial nature. The hard- 
ships involved by uncertainty of the 
law in regard to marriage are so serious 
that it is undesirable that any delay 
should take place in remedying them, 
and it has therefore been resolved to in- 
troduce the Bill, notice of which wiil be 
given to-night; but it must be under- 
stood that it can only be passed if it 
meets with no opposition. 


Liquors, 


SPIRITUOUS LIQUORS. 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury if he is prepared to assent to the 


Council determining the conditions under | Return on the Order Paper for to-day in 


which, and the mode in which, mar- | 
riages solemnised in accordance with the | 
law of a foreign country may be! 


registered by British Consuls; and, in 


the event of any amendment of the’ 


regard to the consideration of Spirituous 
Liquors ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The information 
asked for has already appeared in Parlia- 
mentary Papers. I shall be glad to give 
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the hon. Gentleman any further informa- 
tion he may desire. 


POWERS OF COURTS OF QUARTER 
SESSIONS. 

Me. W. BOWEN ROWLANDS 
(Cardiganshire): I beg to ask the 
Attorney General whether, under Sec- 
tion 9, Sub-section 3, of the Local Go- 
vyernment Act of 1888, a Court of 
Quarter Sessions has power, as such, to 
give orders to the chief constable of a 
county on general matters relating to 
the preservation of the peace within 
the county, or to require a Report from 
him ; or whether the reservation made 
by such sub-section merely preserves to 
the Loval Justices their previous powers 
to give such orders as to the preserva- 
tion of the peace in their respective 
districts ? 

»Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wesster, Isle of Wight): The ques- 
tion of the hon. and learned Member is 
of so abstract a character that it is diffi- 
cult to give any answer that will be of 
any value tohim ; but, in my judgment, 
Justices of the Peace have the same 
powers as they had before the passing of 
the Act in the matter of the preserva- 
tion of the peace, for the prevention 
of offences, and the apprehension of 
offenders. 

In reply toa further question by Mr. 
W. Bowen Rowtanps, 

Sir R. WEBSTER said: I under- 
stand the question to be directed to the 
duty of Justices of Quarter Sessions. I 
do not understand that the Local Go- 
vernment Act gives the Joint Committee 
any part of the jurisdiction of the Local 
Justices, either at Quarter or Petty 
Sessions. 


CYPRUS. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether his 
attention has been drawn to the falling 
off of trade between Cyprus and the 
United Kingdom since direct postal com- 
munication between the two countries 
has been abandoned, and to the offer of 
Bell’s Asia Minor Steamship Company 
to provide such communication for a 
small subsidy; and whether, in view of 
the importance, for purposes of defence 
and trade, of maintaining direct steam- 
boat communication between Great 
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Britain and all her Colonies, Her 
Majesty’s Government will consider the 
expediency of taking steps to revive the 
contract ? 

*Toe FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrru, Strand, West- 
minster) : The Government are not pre- 
pared to accept the offer made to them 
by Bell’s Asia Minor Steamship Company 
for a subsidised mail service to Cyrus. 
The hon. Member is under a mis- 
apprehension in supposing that the trade 
between England and Cyprus has fallen 
off since the Company in question ceased 
to receive a subsidy. It has, in fact, 
risen from an average of £100,000 a 
year to an average of £127,000 a 
year. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY, 





ROADS AND STREETS IN POLICE 
BURGHS (SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 12.) 


Lords Amendments to be considered 
forthwith; considered, and agreed to, 
with an Amendment. [Special Entry.] 


POLICE AND SANITARY REGULATIONS 
BILLS. 

Special Report from the Select Com- 
mittee brought up, and read. 

Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. 
[No. 324.] 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 324.] 


TOWN HOLDINGS (Inguiry not completed). 

Report from the Select Committee, 
with Minutes of Evidence, brought up, 
and read. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 325.] 


ATTORNEY AND SOLICITOR GENERAL 
(EMOLUMENTS). 


Returns ordered— 


“Of the Amount paid to the Attorney 
General and Solicitor General for England 
respectively (1) for salary; (2) for contentious 
business; (3) total during the financial years 
1887-8, 1888-9, 1889-90, 1890-91.” 

“Of the same in regard to the Lord 
Advocate and the Solicitor General for Scot- 
and.” 

“ And, of the same in regard to the Attorney 
General and Solicitor General for Ireland 
(in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 
379, of Session 1888).’’—(Mr. Sydney Buzton.) 
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DRUNKENNESS (SCOTLAND). 

Return ordered— 

‘Of the number of Persons arrested as 
(1) drunk and disorderly, and (2) drunk and 
incapable, in the different Burghs and Coun- 
ties in Scotland during the year ending on the 
3ist day of December 1890, distinguishing 
between those arrested between the hours of 
8 a.m. on Sunday and 8 a.m. on Monday, and 
those arrested during the rest of the week (in 
continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 386, 
of Session 1890.”—(Dr. Cameron.) 


NEW WRIT. 
For the Northern Division of the 
County of Cambridge, v. Captain Charles 
William Selwyn, Chiltern Hundreds. 


MOTION. 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (MONEY) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Jackson, Bill to further 
amend the Acts relating to the raising of 
money by the London County Council ; and 
for other purposes, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Jackson and Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 407.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES 
1891.2. 


Considered in Committee. 
Crass II. 

1. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £33,592, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day uf March, 1892, for the salaries 
and expenses in the offices of the House of 
Commons. 

(3.55.) Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : My 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Galway (Colonel Nolan) on a previous 
occasion called attention to the item of 
£1,000 for the Servants and Refreshment 
Rooms, and made a charge of sweating in 
the method of hiring the servants. The 
Chairman of the Refreshment Com- 
mittee, inreply, said that it was not in 
the province of the House of Commons 
to interfere in the matter. Now, if 
sweating had been going on, I thought 
it was the duty of the House to interfere 
in the matter ; and not being able to get a 
satisfactory reply in that quarter, I ob- | 
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tained from the manager the information 
that the men were employed about three 
hours a day, and were really better paid 
than any men of the same class in 
London. They receive 3s. for an average 
work of about three hours a day, and 
they get their dinner as well. The im- 
pression has gone abroad that ‘there is 
sweating here the same as at the docks; 
but as far as I have been able to procuve 
any evidence, the statement that sweating 
goes on is not accurate. It is necessary 
in this House as well as in the docks to 
employ occasional labour, but I do not 
find that sweating has ever gone on. At 
the same time, I think that we ought to 
have some control over the Refreshment 
Committee. As we give the Committee 
£1,000 we ought to have a Report telling 
us what is done with the money. I do 
not propose to raise the question this 
year, but unless 1 receive a satisfactory 
explanation I will certainly raise it again 
another year. 

Mr. MORTON (Peterborough): I beg 
to move the reduction of the Vote by the 
sum of £100, although I do not desire to 
take that amount from the Refreshment 
Committee or the servants. We get 
very goodattendance in the Dining Room, 
but hon. Members have a strong objec- 
tion to the waiters congregating in the 
Court-yard early in the evening, like the 
dock labourers do when they are seeking 
work. I should like to see an arrange- 
ment made which would prevent the 
waiters from hanging about looking after 
work. I wish also to know—first, 
whether tea and coffee cannot be served 
to Members at the bar in the Inner 
Lobby ; and, secondly, whether the sale 
of spirituous liquors at that bar cannot 
be done away with altogether. I think 
we ought to begin by setting a good 
example to thecountry. I do not go so 
far as to propose that we should do 
away with the sale of intoxicatin 
liquors in all parts of the House, but 
think we might make a good beginning 
by doing away with the sale of them in 
the Inner Lobby. Last year the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer proposed to spend 
a large sum to compensate publicans 
whose interest might be affected by the 
closing of public houses ; but if we 
close this bar, I am not aware 
that any compensation will be necessary. 
If at the bar we could have tea and 
coffee instead of intoxicating liquors, I 
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believe they would be much preferred by 
most Members, and we should set a good 
example to the country. It is all very 
well to advise the working man to give 
up intoxicating liquors, but he naturally 
makes the reply that while we propose 
to get rid of the poor man’s pint of beer, 
we take no step in the same direction on 
our own account. If we get rid of our 
own bar the charge can no longer be 
made against us ; and witha view of 
bringing about such a change, I beg to 
move the reduction of the Vote by the 
sum of £100. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Item F, of £10,338, Department of 
Sergeant at Arms, be reduced by the sum of 
£100.—(Mr. Morton.) 


*(4.0.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 
$.): It strike me that this is bringing local 
option pretty well home, and I hope the 
Member for Peterborough (Mr. Morton) 
will have the courage of his opinions 
and divide the Committee. A great 
many hon. Members are local. optionists 
abroad, and I-shall be glad to see 
what steps they will take now that the 
question has been brought to the door 
of the House of Commons itself. I 
heartily thank the hon. Member for 
giving in a fair and square manner the 
opportunity of testing these local option 
professions which I have always held to 
be worth nothing at all. 

*A LORD or tar TREASURY (Mr. 
Sipney Herpert, Croydon): I am cer- 
tainly not prepared to take part in a 
Debate on the temperance question raised 
upon this Vote. I may point out, how- 
ever, that a great many Members of the 
House would be rather unwilling to 
sacrifice their arrangements and comforts 
for the sake of providing an argument 
in the country for the hon. Member for 
Peterborough. No doubt the Committee 
is aware that a considerable number of 
hon. Members prefer the less stimulating 
drinks of tea and coffee ; but the con- 
veniences for obtaining those beverages 
are very facile at the present time, and 
I do not think it is desirable that these 
things should be sold exclusively at the 
bar in the Inner Lobby. Iam not pre- 
pared to take the position of saying that 
intoxicating liquors should be altogether 
abolished from the bar. If the hon. 
Member will reflect, and look back upon 
the history of the past, I think he will 
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find that a great many illustrious Mem- 


‘bers of the House have taken con- 
| siderable advantage of the proximity of 


this bar when, having to undertake im- 
portant Parliamentary business, . they 
have been unable to go away to dine. 
Under these circumstances, I think it 
would be inconvenient to entirely 
abolish the sale of intoxicating liquors 
at the bar in favour of tea and coffee 
and lemon squash, of which there is, I 
am told, a very considerable sale already. 
In reply to the hon. Member for Caith- 
ness (Dr. Clark), I may say that the sub- 
ject of the waiters is engaging the 
attention of the Kitchen Committee, 
but I think it is not a question which 
ought to be discussed across the floor of 
the House. It is a question of the 
economic working of the Department; 
and if the suggestion of the hon. Mem-. 
ber is carried out, not only would it 
involve higher payment and the granting 
of a larger sum to the Kitchen Com- 
mittee, but it would also throw out of 
employment the men who come now in 
the evening and would result in en- 
gaging a different class of men. 

(4.5.) Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
MAN (Stirling, &c.): Although I do 
not agree in all respects with all the 
views expressed by the hon. Member for 
Peterborough, yet I have considerable 
sympathy with them. It has long 
seemed to me that the present position 
of the bar is, I would not say a scandal, 
but, at all events, an eyesore. If a 
stranger is introduced into the Inner 
Lobby to see the House of Commons, the 
first things he is saluted with are the 
popping of corks, the clinking of tumblers, 
and the drinking of liquids on the part 
of Members of the House. It is quite 
necessary that some provision should be 
made for supplying Members with 
refreshments in close proximity to the 
House ; but it would, I think, be better 
in every respect if the accommodation 
were placed in some position equally 
accessible as at present, and’ yet not so 
openly obtruded upon public observation, 
and I hope this point will be borne in 
mind in any re-arrangement. In the 
meantime, there is one question I would 
like to ask, and I do so in complete 
ignorance upon the subject. I would 
like to know whether the House of 
Commons has a licence for the sale of 
intoxicating liquors? Those liquors are 
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sold not only to Members of the House, 
but also to strangers, and I am under 
the impression that no one has obtained 
a licence for sale in the House. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): As a_ teetotaler, I 
will not follow in the protestations 
which have been made about local 
option, but I will merely join with the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. 
W. Russell) in expressing the hope that 
the hon. Member for Peterborough will 
press his Motion to a Division. I hold 
that on the part of many Members the 
protestations of local option are not only 
illusory, but are absolutely mendacious, 
and are merely intended to catch votes. 


Sir G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, &c.): 
The practical view of the matter is 
this: that if a Member wants a “ pick- 
me-up” in a hurry, he can go at once 
to the bar and get a glass of sherry or 
whisky, or even a lemon squash, where- 
as if he wants tea or coffee he has to go 
three chambers off for it, and to wait a 
long time and go through various cere- 
monies before he gets it. I think that 
the consumption of all these liquids 
should be put on a more equal footing. 


*Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: The Re- 
freshment Committee will consider the 
question of introducing tea and coffee 
at the bar at their next meeting. 

(4.10.) Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, 
Isle of Thanet): I quite agree with the 
manifest inconsistency of denouncing 
other persons for having the privilege of 
obtaining intoxicating liquors and obtain- 
ing it oneself, and I hope the thon. 
Member for Peterborough will divide 
the House on the question. I shall not, 
however, vote with him myself, because 
I have uniformly denounced the system 
of depriving others of privileges which 
I have no intention of surrendering my- 
self, but I hope the Division List will 
show who are sincere in their belief that 
the deprivation of personal liberty isa 
step in the right direction, or, if hon. 
Members like it better, that it is wise 
for the House to get rid of a so-called 
monopoly. Inorder that the House may 
show an example of obedience to the 
law, I would be glad if the Secretary to 
the Treasury will inform us whether a 
licence has been duly obtained for the 
sale of intoxicating liquors in this build- 
ing, and in whose name it stands? 

Ur. Campbell- Bannerman 
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*Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, S.E., Eccles) ; 
I accept the challenge which has 
been thrown out to local optionists in 
this matter. I shall vote against the 
Motion, and I shall do so as a local 
optionist. The question is purely one of 
local option, and surely hon. Members 
are able to judge for themselves whether 
they require intoxicating liquors for re- 
freshment or not, in the House or out of 
it. I think it should be in the power of 
every district in the country to say 
whether they will have the sale of 
intoxicating liquors or not. It would be 
an unreasonable thing to prevent persons 
of grown age, like hon. Members, from 
getting a glass of sherry or claret at the 
bar of the House. Personally, I believe 
I have only had three glasses of intoxi- 
cating liquors at the bar since I have 
been a Member of the House, but I 
wish to preserve for others that liberty 
which, to a moderate degree, I have 
exercised for myself. 

*Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth): I believe the time will 
come when the House’ will not permit 
any intoxicating liquors to be sold within 
its precincts, and I hope the Motion will 
be pressed to a Division in order to test 
the present state of feeling among hon. 
Members on the question. 

Mr. COWLEY LAMBERT (lsling- 
ton, E.): I cannot help fearing that 
if tea and coffee are introduced the 
clatter of tea spoons and cups and 
saucers at the bar may lead strangers 
who come to visit the House to think 
that hon. Members are a parcel of old 
women rather than men who are well 
able to take care of themselves. 

Mr. MORTON: I shall certainly, 
after what has been said by the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone, divide the 
Committee. I do not move the Motion 
in any sense from personal considerations. 
The Chairman of the Kitchen Committee 
has told us about eminent Members of 
the House who have taken advantage of 
a lull in the Debates to rush into the 
Lobby, owing to the close proximity of 
the bar. The hon. Gentleman did not 
state for what object, but I suppose it 
was for a “ pick-me-up.” What I want 
is to remove that temptation from those 
who cannot resist it,and todo away with 
the unfortunate privilege we now enjoy 
of being ablereadily toobtain intoxicating 
liquors. Above all, I want the Members 
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of this House to set a good example to 
the people of this country, and, therefore, 
I desire to do away with the sale of 
intoxicating liquors in the precincts of 
the House. All I ask is that we should 
make a good beginning in regard to 
ourselves, and leave others to do as they 
like. 

(4.15.) Mr. T. P. OCONNOR (Liver- 
pool, Scotland): I am inclined to 
think that persons outside, when they 
read this Debate, will be induced to 
think that the House of Commons is 
very much addicted to the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Peterborough has referred 
to his own convictions upon the sub- 
ject, and he seeks to remove what he 
calls “the temptation.” Now, I regard 
the remarks of the hon. Member as an ex- 
tremely unjust attack on the character of 
the House of Commons. It is certainly 
unjust to convey to the outside public 
the impression that the accommodation 
of the bar in the Inner Lobby is very 
much abused, and that this Assembly 
includes a number of men who are 
given tothe excessive use of intoxicating 
liquors. 

Mr. MORTON: I never intended to 
make any such charge or insinuation. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I am glad to 
have drawn that disclaimer from the 
hon. Member, because the inference to 
be logically drawn from his remarks 
was that a certain number of Members 
of this House are so weak that the 
proximity of the bar is a great tempta- 
tion to them, and that, therefore, the 
bar ought to be removed. Such an 
inference is most unjust, and although 
we all know the history of the younger 
Pitt, yet the present House of Com- 
mons is as free from reproach in 
this respect as any Assembly in 
the world. My right hon. Friend 
who spoke from the Front Bench (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman) complained that 
the bar is at present in too public a 
place, and he suggested that it should 
be removed to a less conspicuous posi- 
tion. I do not know how far such an 
arrangement may be practicable. I 
know quite well that the use of tonics 
between meals is dangerous, but if I 
felt that I wanted them I certainly 
should not be ashamed to take them. 
But where there is no choice there can- 
not be much merit, and I shall vote 
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against the Motion with a light heart, 
believing that the refreshment bar 
ought to be retained. 

(4.20.)Mr. CUNNINGHAME 
GRAHAM: I wish to protest against 
Members catching votes on the hustings 
with a plea whether in favour of the 
doctrines of local option or of an Hight 
Hours Bill, on account of advocating 
which the hon. Member for Eccles (Mr. 
Roby) owes his seat in this House 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is now entering into 
debateable matter which is not relevant 
to the question before the Committee. 
He must be aware that, in pursuing such 
a course, he is committing a gross offence 
against the Rules of the House. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
For the gross offence I will apologise, 
but I must protest against hon. Members, 
when the question is brought home to 
themselves, running away from it, raising 
specious arguments, and acting entirely 
contrary to the professions to which 
many hon. Members on the Benches 
around me owe their seats. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I am going 
to vote for this Motion just in the 
same way that I should vote if local 
option were the law of the land. I shall 
vote for the exclusion of intoxicating 
liquors from the precincts of this build- 
ing just as I would vote for the same pro- 
position in regard to the street or ward 
in which I live. Iam not taking away 
any choice from people, but, on the con- 
trary, I am giving a choice to hon. Mem- 
bers to say whether they desire the 
sale of intoxicating liquors or not. 
I cannot say that I approve of the un- 
fortunate phrase “local option” in con- 
nection with the temperance question. 
It was introduced some 15 years ago and 
was never heard of before. I am glad, 
however, that the matter has been 
brought to the doors of the House, and 
that hon. Members are asked to put 
their opinions to the test. 

Mr. MORTON: AllI ask is that we 
in this House should set a good example 
to the people of this country. 


(4.23.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 55; Noes 127.—-(Div. List, No. 
339.) 


(4.35.) Mr. T. P. OCONNOR: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman have any ob- 
jection to stating whether three type 
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writers can be placed in one or two of 
the rooms for the use of hon. Members ? 

TaeSECRETARY to raz TREASURY 
(Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): I will inquire 
whether that can be done. 

Mr. T. P. O;CONNOR: Of course, I 
mean that the Government should pro- 
vide them. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.): 
May I ask who is the officer responsible 
for checking these accounts ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I believe they are 
audited by the Speaker. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: It is impossible 
that hon. Members can ascertain how 
this sum of money is expended, and I 
think we should have some Return 
showing how this amount is arrived at. 
That would be a great deal more satis- 
factory. At present we are in the dark. 

Mr. JACKSON : I think the informa- 
tion is already given. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman lay a Return on the 
Table of the House giving the details ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I will do so. 


Vote agreed to. 


2. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £61,394, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March, 1892, for the Salaries 
and Expenses in the Department of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury and Subordinate Depart- 
ments.” 

Dra. CLARK (Caithness): Irish and 
Scotch Votes are mixed up in this Vote, 
and what I wish to know is whether 
there are any means of getting rid of 
the special office for teachers’ pensions 
in Dublin ? 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.): 
It is exceedingly desirable that there 
should be some explanation of the delay 
in dealing with the representations as to 
their pay made by provincial postmen, 
whose brethren in London are receiving 
a much higher rate of pay than they get. 

Mr. JACKSON: I have no special 
explanation to offer the hon. Member, 
bat I deny that there has been any 
delay as far as the Treasury is concerned. 
The question is one of a large character, 
and will necessarily occupy a long time. 
I believe, however, an answer has been 
sent by the Postmaster General, and if 
that is so the question is practically 

Mr. 7. P. O'Connor 
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settled. As'to the question of the hon, 
Member for Caithness, the Teachers’. 
Pension Office has always been a 
separate Department; and I do not 
think it desirable to alter the arrange- 
ment, Difficult and complicated ques- 
tions arise from time to time, and it is 
necessary to maintain the office. 

(4.43.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 
The Treasury has for some time past been 
a direct clog on the Postmaster General 
in dealing with postal reforms in Ireland, 
There is nothing to which my attention. 
is more constantly drawn by persons 
connected with the Postal Department in, 
Ireland than the difficulty of inducing 
the Postmaster General to take effective 
action in regard to reforms involving 
any financial question. This is due not 
to the Postmaster General, but to the 
cheeseparing, niggardly, and contemptu- 
ous policy which the Treasury has pur- 
sued towards postal reforms in Ireland. 
I might refer to the difficulties we have 
experienced in obtaining satisfactory 
answers with regard to the service of 
Cross Channel Mail Boats. The Post- 
master General made up his mind in 
the course of the winter on the subject, 
and the matter came before the Trea- 
sury, and only a few days ago we suc- 
ceeded, by repeated questions and efforts 
more numerous than ought to, have been 
required, in inducing the Treasury to 
take satisfactory action in the matter. 
In County Leitrim the delivery of 
letters is delayed by 24 hours. The 
Postmaster General offers for a journey 
of 28 miles the sum of £20 a year for a 
mail service during 12 months. I do not 
think payment should be limited in such 
a manner,especially considering Ireland’s 
contribution to the Imperial Revenue. 
The Treasury could well afford to bea little 
more liberal. There is another matter on 
which I have lately asked questions, but 
have been unable to obtain any informa- 
tion. It is as to the revision of the 
Teachers’ Pension Scheme. I asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury when 
the revision was likely to be completed. 
As to the pensions themselves it is a 
grievous hardship to the teachers that in 
order to earn the supplemental pension 
they have to work four years longer than 
for the ordinary pension. Even if it 
meant larger payments from their 
salaries, they would be better satisfied 
if they could get the whole pension at 
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the end of forty years instead of serving 
four years more in order to get an addi- 
tional fraction. I am not aware that the 
system pursued in Ireland is adopted in 
any other part of the country. Then 
there is the question of hospitals. The 
‘gum of £17,000 was allocated to the City 
of Dublin twenty years ago on a basis 
which does not now obtain, and I ask, 
in the public interest, that this alloca- 
tion should be made on a new basis. 
Why do the Treasury delay it? It is 
delayed because certain individuals 
claim to be entitled to compensation, and 
the Treasury allow personal interests to 
overbear the public interest, because 
these individuals will not consent to an 
arrangement. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: That is the sub- 
ject of a special Vote. 


Mr. SEXTON: I will not pursue 
that part of the question. I. thought 
it might come within the scope 
of the Vote. I am sorry the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is not present, 
because I find it my duty to move a 
reduction of his salary in respect of the 
financial relations between England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. The House is 
generally familiar with the state of 
things. The Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer made a specific promise last 
year. I brought forward in the Debate 
on that occasion what I considered the 
scandalous and intolerable grievance 
which existed in regard to the contribu- 
tions from Jreland to the Imperial 
Revenue. If you judge Ireland by any 
fair test ordinarily taken of the capa- 
city of a country in respect of its taxa- 
tion, you will find that Ireland is paying 
double her share to the Imperial Re- 
venue. It is a serious matter when a 
representative of the Irish people in this 
House, on a specific argument, lays be- 
fore the House the fact that Ireland now 
pays £8,000,000 every year, or, after 
readjustment, will pay £6,500,000. to 
the Imperial Treasury, or one-eleventh 
of the whole—it is scandalous, I say, 
that such a representative should be 
told, when his country is paying double 
what she should do, that a Committee 
has been promised. But here, at the 
end of the second Session after that 
promises, no step forward has _ been 
made. Ireland is not in a condi- 
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tion to go on year after year bear- 
ing this unjust burden, without 
any attempt being made to inquire 
whether the burden is just or unjust. 
The proposal to appoint, the Committee 
to inquire into the finances of Ireland in 
relation to England was put down to 
come on after midnight, when the ob- 
jection of a single Member could stop 
any progress being made with the pro- 
posal. A Welsh Member did object, and 
the result of it was that the Committee 
was not appointed, and an important 
question like the finances of Ireland is 
left in the background. It was only 
once that the Committee met last season 
—that was only for half-an-hour—when 
the Committee directed that certain Re- 
turns should be prepared. That is all 
that was done last year. One would 
have thought that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would have put down 
the proposal for the appuvintment of the 
Committee at a time when there would 
have been a chance of discussing the pro- 
posal. But excuses have been made 
that some Members of last year’s Com- 
mittee were absent through _ illness, 
while one or two of the Irish 
Members serving on it were in 
prison. Here we are at the end 
of the second Session without anything 
whatever being done. I am prepared to 
advance proofs to the Committee that 
Ireland is paying £3,000,000 more to 
the Imperial Revenue than she ought to 
pay, and yet the Committee which should 
inquire into such an important question is 
allowed to run on from year to year 
without doing anything in a matter that 
is both pressing and urgent. The 
Finance Minister, whose duty it is, has 
never submitted a Motion for the 
re-appointment of the Committee at a 
time when the matter could be fully 
and fairly discussed. This is a 
peculiar and strange state of affairs 
after 90 years of Union, that when a 
question about Irish finances is asked the 
Finance Minister has to go and consult 
some clerk up the street as to what pro- 
portion Ireland is contributing tothe 
Tmperial Revenue. It is in this way 
that we have procrastination and delay 
in reference to all Irish questions, and 
by way of protest against the injury and 
insult offered to Irish interests, I shall 
move that the salary of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer be reduced by £1,000. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That Item A, of £51,174, Salaries, &c., be 
reduced by £1,000, part of the Salary of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.’’"—(Mr. Sextun.) 

(4.55.) Cotonen: NOLAN (Galway, N.): 
The hon. Member ‘for West Belfast has 
called attention toa very great grievance, 
namely, the manner in which the ap- 
pointment of this Committee has been 
put off. I find that it has not been 
appointed this year, and that is an act of 
negligence on the part of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The manner in which 
he is treating Ireland is extremely harsh. 
This is a substantial grievance. Two 
sums of money are being allotted to Ire- 
land on a financial basis which is most 
detrimental to Ireland. One has refer- 
ence to assistance under the Poor Law, 
and £30,000 or £40,000 a year is being 
kept off Ireland because the clerks at the 
Treasury have taken a totally erroneous 
view of the financial relations of Ireland 
and England, which erroneous view the 
appointment of the Committee would 
dispel. The other is the grant under the 
Education Bill, and we are to get 
£30,000 less than we would get if it were 
known that we contribute equally in 
proportion with England to the Imperial 
Revenue. Now, until the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is able to get this Com- 
mittee appointed, I think he ought to 
adopt the rough-and-ready guide in 
allotting this money of the amount of 
revenue collected in each country. 
That is a request based on simple 
practice, and one which we would 
accept pending the thorough examina- 
tion of the whole question. I believe 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has proceeded in his calculation upon a 


nates, it is well known, can, if they 
think their superiors desire that the 
Return should be in a certain direction, 
give it the leaning required. I do not 
say that they falsify the figures; but 
they can give it a leaning. The first 


to Ireland; but every Return issued 
since has been more and more against 
that country. I maintain that until 
the Committee has sat and reported, the 
only fair principle to adopt is to take the 
amount of revenue collected in each 
country. 

*Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.): 
I support the Motion of my hon. Friend 
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the Member for West Belfast, because it 
is a question which affects Scotland ag 
well as Ireland. The principle of 
11 per cent. to Scotland, 9 per cent, 
to Ireland, and the remainder to Eng. 
land was adopted three years ago by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on a 
basis which he has never yet explained 
to us. We contend that it is not a 
reasonable basis, yet the precedent is 
allowed to grow in the allocation of 
these moneys from year to year. And 
we shall find it more and more difficult 
year after year to urge our case upon the 
House for a re-consideration of the 
method of allocation of the shares of 
Ireland and Scotland. Undoubtedly, 
there was only one substantial question 
raised in connection with the appoint- 
ment of the Committee, namely, whe- 
ther Wales should be separately treated, 
and if half an evening had been devoted 
to the subject, the Government might 
have got the Committee elected three 
months ago. I shall support the Motion 
of the hon. Member for West Belfast. 
(5.1.) Mr. T. PB. CONNOR: I think 
my hon. Friend is entirely justified in 
all he has said on this subject. The 
question is one of fundamental im- 
portance to ireland ; it is whether she 
is paying an undue proportion of the 
Imperial taxation, and I cannot under- 
stand how the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the Secretary to the 
Treasury can reconcile their neglect 
of this subject with their duties to 
Ireland. The question is essentially 
urgent in its character. My hon. Friend 
believes that Ireland is paying £3,000,000 
more every year towards the Imperial 


/taxation than she ought to pay, and 
totally wrong basis. Clerks or subordi- ; 


the dispute should be investigated 
promptly. No doubt we shall be told 
that the failure to appoint the Com- 
mittee is due to the action of hon. Mem- 
bers from Wales, but my reply to that is 
that the Government are under a pledge 


_ to appoint the Committee and ought to 
Retnrn on this matter was favourable | 


have done so. Does not the Secretary 
to the Treasury think the question 
whether Ireland is being made to pay 
an excessive amount of taxation is worth 
two or three hours of the time of this 
House? Right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
are apt to paint the condition of Ireland 
in very rosy colours, but the last Census 
Returns tell a tale of a very different 
nature, for alone among the dominions 
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of this Empire has its population 
seriously diminished. That is not sur- 
prising, seeing how unfairly Ireland is 
taxed, and unless a change is soon 
brought about we shall lvuse another 
million of the population in the next 
decade. 1 hope we shall get a distinct 
and definite pledge from the Govern- 
ment that this Committee will be 
appointed very early next year. They 
have often protested their desire to 
benefit the Irish people, and though 1 
have no wish to call in question their 
sincerity, I say they can now prove 
whether or not they intend to act fairly 
towards Ireland in this matter of taxa- 
tion. 

Mr. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.): 
I quite agree that this is a matter of 
very great importance, and I regret very 
much that the Committee has not been 
appointed. I think the subject is of 
equal importance to Scotland. But the 
question arises as to whether the delay 
that has occurred is due to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Ido not think 
itis. In my opinion it is due to the 
action of certain hon. Members from 
Wales in seeking to have the inquiry 
extended to the case of Wales. I will, 
however, join with hon. Gentlemen who 
have already spoken in urging that the 
matter shall be taken up at the earliest 
opportunity next Session. 

(5.10.) Mr.§.T. EVANS(Glamorgan, 
Mid.): The hon. Member who has just 
spoken seems to think that the United 
Kingdom is only composed of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and to forget that 
Wales may have a desire to see this 
Committee appointed. He complains 
that owing to our opposition the Com- 
mittee has not been elected. But we 
have told the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
over and over again that we will not 
oppose the appointment if the Committee 
is made complete, and if its investiga- 
tion is allowed to extend to all parts of 
the United Kingdom. I think it would 
be very easy to show that Wales is con- 
tributing more to Imperial taxation than 
her resources justify. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer offered to bring on the 
Motion for the appointment of the Com- 
mittee one evening if we would content 
ourselves with merely dividing the 
House. But what we want is a reason- 
able discussion, and the right hon. 
Gentleman is very much mistaken if he 
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thinks we will agree simply to be voted 
down. A mere Division would be per- 
fectly useless. I do not think we ought 
to be accused of obstructive tactics 
simply because we desire to have a dis- 
cussion on the advisability of including 
Wales in this inquiry. When the Com- 
mittee was first proposed, there was not 
a single Welsh Member among the hon. 
Gentlemen nominated, and it was not 
until we raised a protest that the name 
of the hon. Member for Montgomery 
appeared in the list. We shall continue 
to object to the appointment of this Com- 
mittee until our reasonable desires are 
met by the Government. 


(5.13.) Mr. JACKSON: I do not 
think that the hon. Member for West 
Belfast has treated either the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer or the Treasury with 
justice. He has complained seriously of 
the action of the Treasury in connection 
with the delay in the completion of the 
arrangements for a mail service vid 
Stranraer. I am quite prepared to defend 
the action of the Treasury in that matter. 
It would have been a monstrous waste 
of public money if the Treasury had not 
resisted the exorbitant demands that 
were made for such a service. The 
result of the resistance of the Treasury 
has been that a contract has been made 
for about half the money that was at 
firs; demanded. That alone affords 
ample justification for the action of the 
Treasury. I may further point out that 
this is a question for the Post Office. The 
Treasury can only deal with such matters 
on the recommendation of the Post Office. 
The hon. Member for West Belfast has 
spoken of the cheeseparing policy of the 
Government with regard to Ireland. 
For my own part all 1 can say is that I 
am quite sure that the hon. Member 
cannot carry his mind back to a period 
in the history of this country when any 
Government or Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer or Treasury has endeavoured to 
do more for Ireland than has been done 
by the present Government, and I think 
that the charge hardly comes with a 


good grace. 


Mr. SEXTON: I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will excuse my interruption. 
My contention is that Ireland is obliged 
to pay £3,000,000 too much, and as long 
as that is done I decline to be thankful 
for doles of an infinitely less amount. 

27 
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Mr. JACKSON: Gratitude from the 
hon. Member is more than I either 
anticipate or desire, but I must say that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
been most anxious to havethis Committee 
appointed. I believe that the hon. Mem- 
ber, who contends that Ireland pays too 
much, will be convinced when he sees 
the figures that she is doing nothing of 
the kind. It was understood that it is 
rather for the convenience of hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland that the Committee 
should not meet early in the Session. 
With regard to the complaint of the hon. 
Member for Glamorganshire that there 
was no Welsh Member proposed, that was 
not. the fault of the Government, who 
were anxious that every part of the 
House should be represented. With 
regard to treating Wales separately, I 
may point out that there are no figures 
available for this purpose, and the pro- 
posal is impracticable. The information 
collected will be at once circulated, and 
I hope that the earliest opportunity will 
be taken next Session for moving the 
appointment of the Committee. 

(5.21.) Dr. CLARK : When the Com- 
mittee was proposed last year five of the 
Members nominated were representa- 
tives of London constituencies, and I 
opposed the Motion because the Princi- 
pality of Wales was unrepresented. The 
Committee sat once last year, and it was 
understood that it would meet again 
early this Session, but when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was questioned 
about it he pleaded that he was too busy 
with his Budget. Since then the Com- 
mittee has not been appointed, simply 
because the Government by not bring- 
ing it on before midnight refused to 
allow the question of the inclusion of 
Wales in the inquiry to be threshed out. 
That is not the way to disabuse our 
minds of the impression that in the 
matter of taxation we are being de- 
frauded, and if the Government wish to 
convince us of their desire to treat all 
parts of the United Kingdom fairly they 
will move the appointment of this Com- 
mittee early to-morrow, and allow it to 
get to work this Session. Seeing that 
the Scotch as well as the Irish Members 
are dissatisfied, something ought quickly 
to be done to clear up any doubts that 
exist. If Ireland has cause for com- 
plaint I think that Scotland has still 
greater reason, for a Return published 
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some years ago showed that the Scotch 
people paid 2s. more per head of taxa- 
tion than the English, and 12s. more 
than the Irish. 


*(5.27.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): This is a statistical 
question, which ought to be taken into 
consideration altogether outside Party 
politics. While no one can dispute the 
importance of the question with which 
this Committee will have to deal, it is a 
most difficulp and perplexing one, upon 
which there must be a large mass of 
evidence to consider which has never 
been fully considered by a Committee of 
the House. It once fell to my lot to 
have to consider the financial relations of 
thedifferent partsof the United Kingdom, 
I will ask hon. Members to reserve their 
opinions on both sides of the question 
until they see the figures. It seems to 
me that there has been a great misunder- 
standing about the Committee this year ; 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer seems 
to have got the impression that there is 
no anxiety on this side of the House 
with regard to it. For my own part, I 
have always been most anxious for its 
appointment. Withregardto what has 
been saidabout the claimof Wales, onthat 
point also I will reserve my opinion. I 
have not seen the documents which have 
been circulated, but they will require a 
great deal of consideration, and, there- 
fore, even if the Comm‘itee were ap- 
pointed to-morrow, it would be impos- 
sible to deal with the question before the 
end of the Session. Therefore, I suggest 
that my hon. Friends below the Gang- 
way should rest content with the pro- 
mise—first, that the information shall 
be at once circulated to hon. Members ; 
and, secondly, that the Committee shall 
be appointed at the commencement of 
next Session. 


Mr. SEXTON: Did the right hon. 
Gentleman notice that the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite carefully abstained 
from saying he would put the Motion 
down as the first Order, and thus pre- 
vent the operation of the 12 o’clock Rule 
in respect of it ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I understood 
the First Lord to say that the Committee 
will be appointed at the commencement 
of next Session. It is quite evident the 
Government will take the Motion before 
12 o’clock. 
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*(5.31.) Tae FIRST LORD or 7He) 
TREASURY (Mr. W.H. Smiru, Strand, 
Westminster): I should like to repeat 
that we will take the earliest oppor- 
tunity next Session of moving the 
appointment of this Committee. The 
right hon. Gentleman has very fairly 
observed that a misunderstanding has 
existed as to the desire for the appoint- 
ment of the Committee at an early 
period of this Session. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was of opinion that 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway did 
not desire the Committee to be ap- 
pointed early in the Session. He per- 
haps failed to gather the real opinion 
of hon. Members, but that was his 
belief ; and, as the right hon. Gentleman 
has stated, circumstances intervened 
which made it difficult to proceed 
with the Motion which had been placed 
on the Paper. It is the intention of 
the Government to circulate the Papers 
with the least possible delay. The 
Secretary to the Treasury will move to- 
night for the Papers. The most recent 
information has been incorporated in the 
Papers. So that when hon. Gentlemen 
come at the earliest part of next Session 
to the consideration of this difficult 


possessed of the latest and most 
authentic information. I trust the 
Papers will completely set at rest 
those doubts and difficulties which I 
believe are honestly entertained by hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway. 

Mr. SEXTON: We have our own 
opinions, and they are sufficient for us 
for the present. I hope the pledges 
given will be kept. My experience, I 
confess, makes me rather sceptical. 
Meanwhile, I think it is necessary, as a 
measure of precaution, to put on record 
by a Division our sense of the treatment 
we have received. 

Sim G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, 
&c.): I think Her Majesty’s Govern- 


excuse for the non-appointment of this 
Committee. After what passed last 
year we had every reason to suppose 
that the Committee would be one of the 
first appointed this Session. I do not 
know how Ireland and ‘Wales will come 
out of the inquiry, but I am confident 
Scotland will come out well. As to the 
Papers, I fear they will not present a fair 
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the receipts of the common Metropolis 
they will not afford material for a fair 
investigation. 

(5.35.) Coroner NOLAN: We are 
told to asa our souls in patience, but 
we in Ireland are paying £60,000 for 
putting the question off until next year. 
£30,000 at the least is to be stopped for 
poors rates, and I am told that 
£30,000 is to be stopped for free educa- 
tion. I believe the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is allotting this money 
unfairly. The question I am anxious to 
put to the Secretary to the Treasury is 
whether, with the allotment of this 
money, Ireland receives credit for the 
whole of the taxation collected in Ire- 
land? Are the taxes collected in Ire- 
land credited to Ireland when the grants 
from the Exchequer are allotted for 
education and in relief of the poors rates ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The greatest pains 
have been taken to obtain accurate 
information as to what the contribution 
of each country is. The contribution 
from spirits, for example, is ascertained 
by ascertaining the consumption. 

Cotone. NOLAN: Then are we to 
understand that Ireland gets a less share 
than she would if all the taxation 
collected in Ireland were credited to 
her? 

Mr. JACKSON: No; I cannot say 
that. 

Cotonen NOLAN: I want a clear 
answer. Would Ireland get a large 
share if all the taxation collected in 
Ireland were credited to her? 

Mr. JACKSON: I think if Ireland 
were credited with all the taxation on 
all the whisky drunk by Englishmen 
she would certainly get a larger share. 

Cotonen NOLAN: I cannot get a 
straightforward answer. I do not want 
Treland to be credited with the taxation 
on all the whisky drunk by English- 
men, but I do want her to be 
credited with the taxation on whisky 
which is collected in Ireland. 1 want 
the Secretary to the Treasury to tell 
us whether she would get,a larger sum if 
she got credited with all that taxation. 

Mr. JACKSON: I am afraid I cannot 
anewer that. 

#(5.43.) Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I think 
that on examination the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman must see that his proposition 
is a most extraordinary one. The people 
who pay the taxation on Guinness’s stout 
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or on Irish whisky are the people who 
drink it, and many of them live in 
England and Scotland. The taxation is 
collected in Ireland, but surely Ireland 
is not entitled to be credited with it? 
With reference to his proposition to 
divide the Committee, I beg the hon. 
Member for West Belfast to look at the 
difficulty in which we are now placed 
by the statement of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman says he means by 
his vote to record his dissatisfaction at 
the present allocation of taxation between 
the three countries. That is the very 
question into which the Committee 1s 
to inquire. 

Mr. SEXTON: This is not a trivial 
matter; it is not a question of any 
error of judgment or of misapprehension. 
Months ago the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer knew we wanted the Com- 
mittee. As to the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway, I presume he will 
vote with me in order to express his 
discontent that he has not been afforded 
any opportunity of ascertaining whether 
his dissatisfaction is well founded. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: Will the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury promise that the 
Papers shall be in the hands of 
Members before the Prorogation, so that 
if we think they are not sufficiently full 
and distinct we may have an opportunity 
of asking for more ? 

Coronet NOLAN: I desire’ to say 
that I have no wish to disturb the hon. 
Member’s (Mr. Sexton’s) idea as to the 
object of my vote. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon, 
&.): The right hon. Gentleman has 
blamed the Welsh Members for the 
non-appointment of the Committee, but 
why should he refuse to admit Wales 
within the province of the inquiry? If 
he would do that then the Resolution for 
the re-appointment of the Committee 
might be carried without any discussion 
at all. The Secretary to the Treasury 
says there are no figures at hand from 
which the contribution of Wales to the 
Exchequer could be ascertained; but 
could not the Treasury ascertain through 
the Revenue Officers the contribution 
of each particular county to the Imperial 
Revenue ? 

Mr.JACKSON : It is quite impossible. 
The question has been asked more than 
once, and the Inland Revenue have 

Mr. H. W. Fowler 
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always pointed out it is quite impos. 


sible. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: If there isa 
difficulty, amounting to an impossibility, 
in ascertaining the exact amount of the 
contributions of Wales to the Exchequer, 
then it would be demonstrated to the 
Committee, and the Committee would 
report the impossibility. 


(5.50.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 94; Noes 154. — (Div. List, 
No. 340.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

(5.57.) Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal 
Green, N.E.): I desire to call attention 
to the item for the Statute Law Com. 
mittee, and the answer given by the 
First Lord of the Treasury a night or 
two ago. It will be recollected there is 
a Bill before the House for Statute Law 
revision, and this Bill has been through 
the House of Lords. This Bill has been 
drawn on the lines of previous Bills 
dealing with the same subject passed 
during the past 25 years, except that on 
the present occasion the Bill is drawn in 
accordance with the view expressed in 
the Report of the Select Committee of 
last Session. But the First Lord of the 
Treasury has resolved that only part of 
the Bill shall be relegated to the Select 
Committee, under circumstances which 
I think are not respectful to the House, 
considering what transpired last Session 
in regard to Statute Law revision—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN : That is nota sub- 
ject for consideration upon this Vote, 


| The Committee itself has nothing to do 


with it. 

Mr. HOWELL : I shall move a redue- 
tion of the Vote by the sum of £200, 
which is the amount in excess of the 
Vote of last year, as a protest against 
the way in which the Government have 
dealt with the matter. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Item G, of £1,115, revision of the 
statute law, be reduced by £200.”—(Mr. 
Howell.) 


*(6.0.) Mr. W. H. SMITH; I do not 
know whether I should be in order in 
replying to the speech with which the 
hon. Member prefaced his Motion for the 
reduction of the Vote. I see you shake 
your head, Sir, so I am placed in a little 
difficulty. But perhaps, by the indul- 
gence of the Committee, I ,may be 
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allowed to say that the action which I 
took in this matter was taken upon my 
responsibility in the position which I 
occupy, bound as I am to consider any 
objection raised. I referred the matter 
to the Statute Law Revision Committee, 
who, Iam glad to say, entered into it 
with impartiality, and with that sincere 
desire for the public interest which they 
have always shown, and the result is 
that the present arrangements were 
entered into at their suggestion. 

Mr. HOWELL: I wish it to be un- 
derstood that I have no objection to 
urge to the Statute Law Committee, who, 
I believe, do their work in an admirable 
manner. Nobody can be more conscious 
ef that than I am, yet I do feel that a 
protest should be made against the way 
in which the Bill has been handled. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: I have no doubt 
that as regards England very useful 
work is done; but Scotch Statutes are 
not dealt with, or at least I was under 
the impression that Scotch Statutes were 
not to be dealt with ; but I find an item 
in the Vote (£52 for draftsmen) em- 
ployed in expurgating Scotch and Irish 
Statutes. Are we to understand that 
this work of expurgating Scotch and Irish 
Statutes is with a view to the editing 
and revision of those Statutes, and how 
is it that only this small sum, about equal 
to the wages of an unskilled artizan, is 
spent on it? 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
E. Crarke, Plymouth): The Statute 
Iaw Revision Committee have been 
directed to deal with Imperial Statutes 
only, and therefore they have not dealt 
with the Scotch Statutes. In dealing 
with Imperial Statutes it has been neces- 
sary, in relation to parts of such Statutes 
as refer to Scotland and Ireland, to 
consult other Departments—the Lord 
Advocate’s as representing Scotland, and 
the Attorney General for Ireland’s as 
representing Ireland; but we only deal 
with Imperial Statutes. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: Have the pre- 
Union Statutes been revised at all ? 

Str E. CLARKE : Pre-Union Statutes 
have been revised at a time now long 
passed, and we are dealing with much 
later Statutes. 

Srr G. CAMPBELL: But the Scotch 
Statutes have not been dealt with. 

Mr. HOWELL: It is not my inten- 
tion to press my protest to a Division, 
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and, with the permission of the Com- 
mittee, I will withdraw my Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Sr J. SWINBURNE (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) ; To emphasise my com- 
plaint against the Treasury, I beg to 
move a reduction in the Vote for the 
salary of the Secretary by £100 

Toe CHAIRMAN: That item has 
been passed over. 

Sir J. SWINBURNE: The complaint 
I have is, that the dilatory action of the 
Treasury hinders the work of other 
Departments. 

Sirk G. CAMPBELL: Under this 
Vote are included—and this was not 
the case formerly—the expenses of the 
Suez Canal Company Directors, and 
questions in relation to the Suez Canal 
must be raised row or not at all. I 
have been in the habit of moving a 
reduction in the amount in respect of 
the payments to Sir Rivers Wilson, to 
whom more than any other man [I attri- 
bute our troubles in Egypt. But I take 
the opportunity now of asking for some 
information in respect of the Canal. We 
at one time heard a great deal about 
widening and improving the Canal, 
though we have not heard much in this 
direction in recent years. There has 
been improvement, I believe, in lighting. 
But I should like to hear what is being 
done, or is in contemplation. I do not 
know if the Secretary to the Treasury is 
able to give us any information. 

(6.6.) Mr. MORTON: At the same 
time, perhaps, the right hon. Gentleman 
can giveus some explanation of the entries 
for British Directors. I notice there is 
an entry “Resident Director,” and no 
salary is attached; but there is a note 
to the effect that the Resident Director 
is allowed to retain his fees and emolu- 
ments in lieu of salary and pension on 
condition that if his fees and emoluments 
fall below £1,000 during any one year 
then Parliament shall be asked to vote 
the deficiency. What is meant by 
“fees and emoluments ”? what does he 
get these fees for ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Well, I should 
have thought the hon. Member would 
have understood that when a man is 
Director of a company he does sometimes 
get fees and emoluments for attending 
to the business of the company. This is 
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what is meant: There are fees and 
emoluments, and the arrangement made 
is an economical one. I believe we pay 
a certain fixed salary to the Directors 
(non-resident), and the fees and emolu- 
ments are paid into the Exchequer. The 
result is, we receive a good deal more 
than we pay, and the directorate does 
not cost us anything. 

Mr. MORTON: Then the two non- 
Resident Directors at £450 and £500 do 
not receive any fees and emoluments ? 

Mr. JACKSON : No. 

Mr. MORTON: But the Resident 
Director does, and why, if in the one case 
it is a wise and an economical course to 
pay salary, is that course not followed in 
the other case ? 

Mr. JACKSON: For the simple 
reason that the Director is allowed to 
take the fees and emoluments. The 
excess of these over salary is paid into 
the Exchequer. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman right in this? Does 
the excess go into the Exchequer? The 
note says— 

** The Resident Director is allowed to retain 
his fees and emoluments in lieu of salary and 
pension on condition that if his fees and emolu- 
ments fell below £1,000 during any one year 
Parliament shall be asked to vote the de- 
ficiency.” 

There is not a word about the excess 
over £1,000 being paid into the Ex- 
chequer. 

Mr. MORTON: Am I to understand 
that the fees and emoluments amounted 
to exactly £1,000 last year? 


Mr. JACKSON: I cannot say. 


(6.10.). Mz. MORTON: Well, but 
somebody has the information. The 
right hon. Gentleman says if the fees 
exceed £1,000 the balance goes to the 
Treasury,and I should like to know if 
the amount has been paid into the Trea- 
sury. If the right hon. Gentleman can- 
not give the information now perhaps he 
will allow the Vote to be postponed. 
[Laughter.| It is very well for hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to laugh, but right 
hon. Gentlemen hold their position on 
that Bench for the purpose of giving us 
information to enable us to consider 
these Estimates, and, failing such infor- 
mation, it is not unreasonable to ask for 
the postponement of a Vote. 

Mr. JACKSON: There is some mis- 
understanding about the question and 

Mr. Jackson 
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answer. I was referring to the Directors 
who received a fixed salary, and whose 
fees and emoluments go into the Ex- 
chequer. The Resident Director has 
no salary, and receives the fees whatever 
they may be. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: Who is the 
Resident Director, and can the right hon. 
Gentleman say what is doing in refer- 
ence to widening and improving the 
Canal ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I think—but I am 
not quite sure—that at present the 
Director is Mr. Austin Lee. 

Mr. MORTON: Then we are to 
understand that if the fees and emoln- 
ments exceed £1,000 the excess is not 
paid into the Treasury by the Resident 
Director ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Quite so; but he 
does not get any salary. 

Mr. MORTON: Then there is 
an item of £385 for travelling and 
incidental expenses. Does that money 
go to the Directors? It is not quite 
clear who gets it. Also I would ask 
what the “Receiver of Hereditary 
Revenue” does for his £300. There is 
also an allowance to the same official of 
£145 for office expenses. It is admitted 
that it is a bad practice to make such 
payments without any statement as to 
how the money is used. Can the right 
hon. Gentleman give us any information 
upon these points ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I believe the 
travelling and incidental cxpenses were 
actually payments out of pocket. As 
to the Receiver of Hereditary Revenue 
it is an office which, in all probability 
on the next vacancy occurring, will be 
abolished. : 


Question put, and agreed to. 


3. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘“‘That a sum, not exceeding £65,385 be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year endit 
on the 31st day of March, 1892, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of Her Majesty's 
Secretary of State for the Home Department 
and Subordinate Offices.’’ 


*(6.14.) Mr. G. OSBORNE MOR- 
GAN (Denbighshire, E.):. In _ put- 
ting down my notice of Motion to 
reduce the Vote by £100, of course I 
have no intention of making an onslaught 
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upon the salary of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. I adopt the usual form for the 
purpose of bringing before the Com- 
mittee a matter of vital interest to many 
of my constituents, and which is of gene- 
ral importance, namely, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman has not violated 
the provisions of hisown Act of Parlia- 
ment by appointing as an Assistant 
Inspector of Welsh coal mines a 

ntleman who cannot speak a word 
of the Welsh language. The district to 
which this appointment is made com- 
prises, I may say, the whole of the North 
Wales. coal fields. It takes in also part 
of Lancashire, and is called the West 
Liverpool District. Taking the figures 
from the Report of Inspector Hall, I find 
the total number of miners in the dis- 
trict is 50,796, of whom more than 
12,000 are in the Welsh part of the 
district. There are no official statistics 
which show what proportion of these 
12,000 Welsh miners speak Welsh ; but, 
speaking from my own intimate know- 
ledge of the country, I should say you 
would not ba above the mark in putting 
it down at 10,000, and in estimating 
that several thousands, at least, among 
them speak nothing but Welsh. The 
39th section of the Coal Mines Regu. 
lation Act, 1887, places the appoint- 
ment of Inspectors in the hands of 
the Home Secretary, but provides that 
in Wales and Monmouthshire, among 
candidates, equally qualified persons 
having knowledge of the Welsh lan- 
guage shall be preferred. I take that 
to mean that where you have a first-rate 
man who can speak Welsh he should be 
preferred to a man who cannot. 
Amongst his duties the Inspector has 
to examine into and make inquiry re- 
specting the state and condition of any 
mine, the ventilation, and all matters 
relating to the conduct of the mine. 
When an Inspector goes down a mine 
he meets, perhaps, 20 or 30 persons 
whom he has to examine, and the only 
person, as far as I can discover, who 
acts as interpreter between him and 
the colliers is the very man whose con- 
duct is in question—that is to say, the 
manager. I have received several letters 
from men speaking of the extremely 
unsatisfactory condition of affairs to 
which this leads on. I am_ not 
astonished to find from the able Re- 
port of Mr. Hall that that gentleman 
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complains of the extreme paucity 
of convictions. It is not surprising 
that there should be few convictions 
if the evidence has to filter through 
the lips of the man who would 
be liable if the accusation were made 
good. I have, unfortunately, mislaid a 
letter from Mr. Richard Jones, the 
Secretary of the North Wales Miners’ 
Federation; but I may say that Mr. 


Jones specially traversed the statement - 


of the right hon. Gentleman that when 
the office of Inspector was filled by a 
fentleman who did not understand 
Welsh the work of inspection proceeded 
in a satisfactory manner. The new In- 
spector, Mr. Stokes, is a man against 
whom I have no complaint, except 
that he does not speak a single word 
of Welsh. I should have thought 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
have availed himself of the opportunity 
afforded by the vacancy in this district 
to appoint one person who was con- 
versant with the Welsh language. I 
know, as a matter of fact, that there 
were among the candidates properly 
qualified gentlemen who speak Welsh. 
In particular, there was one who is the 
manager of one of the largest and most 
successful mines in North Wales. Yet 
the right hon. Gentleman appointed a 
gentleman from Leicester who is unable 
to speak a word of Welsh. The appoint- 


‘ment is in direct contravention of the 


assurances given to us by the right hon. 
Gentleman with reference to South 
Wales on the 21st April. The right 
hon. Gentleman stated on the Ist of 
June, in reply to a question I put to 
him, that Mr. Stokes had the best quali- 
fications of 28 selected candidates, 
among whom were several who could 
speak Welsh, including one whom he 
has since appointed to the South 
Wales district. That is a distinct 
admission that there were applicants 
eminently qualified in other respects 
who -also knew Welsh. The appoint- 
ment has given rise to a great amount 
of irritation in the district. The right 
hon. Gentleman said the district. was 
only partly in Wales. I cannot con- 
ceive that that is put forward as a 
serious argument, because, if so, the 
effect would be to deprive North 


Wales entirely of the benefit of the pro-- 


viso, I think the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said, also, that the duties of 
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Inspector had been satisfactorily dis- 
charged by gentlemen who could not 
speak any Welsh. I join issue with 
the right hon. Gentleman on that point. 
I am told, as I have already said, that 
the reverse is the case. The duties 
cannot be satisfactorily carried out if 
the Inspector derives all his know- 
ledge of the facts from a man who 
is himself liable to a penalty if 
anything wrong has occurred. I 
have brought the question forward as 
a matter of public duty; and I cannot 
help thinking that, apart from its great 
importance to my own constituency, 
it also raises a grave constitutional 
question. Unless the right hon. Gentle- 
man is prepared to give some more 
satisfactory explanation of the course he 
has adopted, I shall feel it my duty to 
divide on the question. 


Supply—Civil 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, of £28,587, Salaries, 
be reduced by £100 (part of the Salary 
of the Secretary of State.”)—(M. G. 
Osborne Morgan.) 


*(6.31.) Tas SECRETARY or STATE 
york THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martrnews, Birmingham, E.): The right 
hon. Gentleman challenges my exercise 
of my patronage ; but when he says I 
have violated the Act of Parliament, I 
must point out that he studiously re- 
frained from stating the real point of 
all my answers tobim. The substance 
of those answers has been that I re- 
garded Mr. Stokes, who was appointed, 
as far and away the best qualified candi- 
date. I explained to the right hon. 
Gentleman the enormous pains I took, 
as I do in every case of the kind, to get 
the best man. There were, in the first 
instance, -more than 300 candidates, 
amongst whom was a protégé of the 
right hon. Gentleman himself. The 
chief recommendation of that gentle- 
man was that he spoke Welsh, but his 
name could not be included in the list 
of those who were selected. 


*Mr. G. OOSBORNE MORGAN : What 
testimonials had he ? 


*Mr. MATTHEWS: If the right hon. 
Gentleman saw as many testimonials as 
I do, he would be astonished to find 
how many admirable qualities are attri- 
buted to candidates. In this case I 
laboured through the long list of names, 

Mr. G. Osborne Morgan 
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and made inquiries from those best able 
to judge, until the candidates were ulti. 
mately winnowed down to 28. But Mr. 
Stokes, who shortly before had been 
placed second in an examination which 
was held on the occasion of another 
vacancy which had occurred, appeared 
to me to possess superior claims. [ 
should have preferred even for this 
Liverpool appointment a man who 
spoke Welsh, but the qualifications: 
of Mr. Stokes seemed to me to be 
so much superior to those of the 
other candidates that the section did 
not seem to me to apply at all. I 
thought that Mr. Stokes, having dis- 
tinguished himself so much in the 
examination and having subjected him- 
self to all the trouble and expense of 
the examination, was entitled to the 
appointment. The Liverpool district has 
always been regarded as an English 
district. The tonnage produced in the 
Welsh portion of the district is 12,000 
out of 60,000, or one-fifth of the whole, 
and the number of colliers is about one- 
fifth. The district has always been 
administered by English-speaking In- 
spectors. Neither Mr. Hall nor Mr. 
Hedley had any tincture of Welsh upon 
them, and I am bound to say that no 
report has ever reached me to the effect 
that any inconvenience ever arose in the 
district from the want of a knowledge 
of Welsh on the part of the Inspectors. 
I am given to understand that they 
generally found some foreman or superior 
workman who knew sufficient English 
to state the grievances of his fellow- 
workmen. Mr. Stokes has :juite ability 
enough to acquire the Welsh language, 
which I should certainly encourage him 
to do, if he gives his mind to it. 

(6.38.) Mr. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda): Iam rather sorry that it is 
necessary to call in question the appoint- 
ment of such an able man as Mr. Stokes. 
Still, it is not a question of tonnage with 
us, but a question of men. We havein this 
part of Wales 12,000 men, at least 50 
per cent. of whom are Welshmen, and— 
I am sorry to have to admit it—Welsh- 
men that understand no other language 
than the Welsh language. Inspection, 
so far as its reality is concerned, is con- 
sequently lost in the district if you send 
there an Inspector, however able he may 
be technically, who cannot converse with 
the workmen in their own language 
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No one can be more grateful to the 
right hon. Gentleman than I for the 
clause he put into the Act relating to the 
appointment in South Wales—which 
clause he has most faithfully carried out. 
I only wish I could have said the same 
thing with regard tothe appointment we 
are now discussing. As a practical 
miner, I have seen Inspectors making 


’ inquiries in mines where accidents have 


occurred. I have known them obliged 
to go for information to men who did 
not understand a word they said to them. 
They had to fall back upon the officials 
of the mine, and I solemnly declare here 
that such an examination into the facts 
of an accident might just as well never 
be made. The Inspector in such cases 
is quite in the hands of the persons 
whose character and conduct he is in- 
quiring into. I am sure there is no one 
in the House more anxious to see the 
work of inspection done thoroughly than 
the right hon. Gentleman himself, other- 
wise he would not have done so much as 
he has done for us already. I should 
like to hear from him whether he does 
not think there is a call for something 
to be done to remedy the present con- 
dition of affairs. We know that amongst 
the candidates for the appointment of 
Inspector there were several colliery 
managers who have obtained certificates 
of competency for the mangement of 
mines. If they can obtain such certifi- 
cates and can do their work to the 
satisfaction of their employers, surely 
they can do the work of inspection, and 
do it well. I would suggest to the right 
hon. Gentleman two ways out of the 
present difficulty. In the first place, I 
would suggest that North Wales should 
be attached to South Wales, so that the 
same Inspectors should be employed for 
both parts of the Principality. That would 
be the best ‘thing to do, but if there are 
great difficulties in the way, I should like 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman directly 
a vacancy takes place in England to 
remove Mr. Stokes there and appoint 
in his place the best Welsh-speaking 
candidate, so that in Wales we may have 
inspection carried out in reality. If the 
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Secretary that those, parts of Flintshire 
and Denbighshire where there are 
miners should be added to the South 
Wales District and taken from the 
English District. I know a _ good 
deal about the work in collieries, 
and I have come to the con- 
clusion that it is of vital importance 
to the Inspectors where the colliers speak 
Welsh that they should be Welshmen 
having a knowledge of the language 
themselves. The men are unable to 
make complaints in any other than their 
own language, and I would suggest 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary that it is absurd to suppose 
that the men can go to an overman or 
foreman, and ask him to make com- 
plaints to an Inspector, for the reason 
that it is very frequently in consequence 
of the negligence of these officials that 
complaints have to be made at all. How- 
ever able an Inspector may be, and 
whatever competitive examination he 
may have passed, it is impossible for him 
to find out defects in a mine if he does 
not understand the language of the 
miners. The Home Secretary told us 
that he had passed the candidates 
through a competitive examination. 
Well, he must have known from the very 
moment that the examination was 
entered into that if it was conducted in 
English it was ten thousand chances to 
one that an Englishman would win. If 
it had been conducted in Welsh, I have 
no hesitation in saying that a Welshman 
would have been at the head of it. I 
venture to say that you do not want as 
an Inspector a man who can distinguish 
himself at a competitive examination, 
but a man who has been in a mine and 
who has had experience underground. 
The Act of Parliament says that in 
making the appointments in Wales and 
Monmouthshire amongst candidates 
equally qualified, the person having a 
knowledge of the Welsh language shall 
be preferred. Well, I do not say any- 
thing against Mr. Stokes, whom I have 
heard on all hands is an exceedingly able 
man, and well fitted to be an Inspector, 
where he understands the language ‘of 


right hon. Gentleman assents to either of , the people amongst whom he goes; but 


these courses I do not think we can ask 
him to do more. 

(6.46.) Mr. ABEL THOMAS (Car- 
marthen, E.): I join with my hon. 
Friend in his suggestion to the Home 


clearly he is an Inspector of mines “in 
Wales and Monmouthshire.” The Act 


says “otherwise equally qualified,” and 


the intention of the Legislature must 
have been this—that where you have 
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two men both of them fit to be Inspectors, 
one able to speak Welsh and the other 
unable to doso,even though the latter may 
be the better qualified —the Welsh-speak- 
ing man isthe one tobe appointed. The 
Home Secretary has not said that there 
was not a properly qualified Welsh- 
speaking person amongst the 28 candi- 
dates from whom the selection was made. 
If there was, I submit that under the 
circumstances he ought to have been 
appointed, and not Mr. Stokes, however 
able that gentleman may be. That isa 
matter of importance, not to Welshmen 
especially, but to the whole of this 
country, because the lives of the colliers 
are endangered if they cannot make com- 
plaints to the man who has charge of 
their safety. I trust that what has been 
suggested by my hon. Friend will be 
acceded to, and that in future we shall 
have Welsh-speaking Inspectors taking 
care of the lives of all Welshmen engaged 
in collieries. 

(6.53.) Mr. J. POWELL WILLIAMS 
(Birmingham, S.): I would urge on the 
Home Secretary the vast importance of 
this question. I am perfectly convinced 
that if it be true that 50 per cent. of the 
men engaged in North Wales speak only 
the Welsh tongue, and if the Inspector 
is required to find out from them what 
the real facts of any particular accident 
are, it is necessary that he should speak 
the Welsh language. I cannot help 
thinking that if the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary had had any 
experience in mining he would see the 
immense importance of this question. 
I, myself, have occasionally found very 
great difficulty in ascertaining. the actual 
facts of a case, because I have not under- 
stood the particular dialect of an English 
miner. The miners sometimes use ex- 
pressions which, unless you have lived 
your life amongst them, are very difficult 
to understand. If we find that to be the 
case in England, how much more must 
an Englishman find it to be the case 
amongst the Welsh miners, who do not 
speak English. I do, therefore, most 
sincerely trust that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary will con- 
sider the propriety of adopting the 
suggestion: of the hon, Member below 
the Gangway, and, without putting any 
slur upon Mr. Stokes, whom I know to 
be one of the ablest gentlemen in the 
public service in connection with 

Mr. Abel Thomas 
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mining, will take some opportunity 
which may present itself before long of 
removing that gentleman to another 
district, and replacing him by a gentle. 
man who is fully conversant with the 
Welsh tongue. 

*(6.56.) Mr. S. SMITH (Flintshire) : 
As a Member for a Welsh county con- 
taining a large number of miners, | 
wish to heartily support all that has ° 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Denbighshire (Mr. 
Osborne Morgan). A very strong 
feeling exists on this subject, and grave 
dissatisfaction will prevail unless means 
are taken to remedy what is a real 
grievance. I think the suggestion thrown 
out by the Member for Rhondda is a 
good one, namely, that North and South 
Wales should be formed into one dis. 
trict. We all see that the present 
system of dealing with the matter is un- 
satisfactory, and I cannot see why Wales 
should not be dealt with separately. If 
we can get an assurance that as soon as 
an opportunity occurs steps will be 
taken in that direction on this side of the 
House, we shall receive the proposition 
with satisfaction. 

Mr. COGHILL (Newcastle-under- 
Lyne): I think it must be patent to 
every one that the duty of the Home 
Secretary in appointing an Inspector was 
to select the best man, and this he did, 
although he had to pass over a protégé of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Denbighshire. We have been told 
that in the Liverpool district there are 
38,000 English miners and 12,000 Welsh 
miners, half of whom are entirely Welsh- 
speaking. I fail to see why an inferior 
man should be appointed for the sake of 
the few Welsh-speaking miners, it might be 
to the serious detriment of all the rest. 
It seems to me that the best course was 
that adopted by the Home Secretary; 
namely, to give the appointment to the 
best man, especially as the protégé of 
the right hon, Gentleman below me was 
not in the 28 selected candidates. 

*(6.59.) Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN: 
The man to whom the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary referred was 
no protégé of mine. ‘I know this of him, 
that he is the manager of one of the largest 
mines in North Wales, and has under 
him 600 or 700 men. I, of course, know 
nothing about the competitive exami- 
nation—whether or not this gentleman 
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But on the 4th of June the right hon. 
Gentleman said that 28 candidates 
were selected, and that of those several 
were acquainted with the Welsh 
language, including a gentleman whom 
he had nominated to a vacancy that had 
occurred at the same time in South 
Wales. I would point out that if you 
appoint. an Inspector who does not 
understand the language he has to 
collect the evidence from the workmen, 
and he is the very man whose conduct 
is impugned. Task if that is a fair state 
of things? I should like to know whether 
the right hon, Gentleman will undertake 
to consider the question ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Certainly. Mr. 
Courtney, I will undertake to consider 
the question, but I may say that I am 
informed that an Inspector in South 
Wales would be of no use in North 
Wales. [*Oh!”] I am not sure of 
that; but I-am told that a Welsh- 
speaking Inspector in South Wales 
would be of no use in North Wales. 
[“No!”] At all events, I undertake to 
consider the question. 

*Mer. G. OSBORNE MORGAN: I 
would point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman that nearly the whole of the 
clergy in North Wales are South Wales 
men. 

(7.3.) Mr. S. T. EVANS: We are very 
glad that the right hon. Gentleman has 
undertaken to consider the question, 
and I hope he will give it early con- 
sideration. I represent » constituency 
which comprises a large number of 
miners who do not speak English, and 
Ican assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that they feel this matter as a real griey- 
ance. I hope the right hon, Gentleman’s 
answer is not a convenient one to shelve 
the question in order to get through 
the other Votes of Supply, but that 
he will really give the matter his early 
consideration. As to the other question, 
it is a pity we have to enter into ques- 
tions of this kind; still I venture to 
say that it would have been better had 
the right hon. Gentleman paid less at- 
tention to competitive examinations, and 
chosen one of those 58 men who were 
perfectly competent to discharge -the 
duties. It is very difficult to carry 
measures of justice to our countrymen 
in this House. An hon. Member on 
this side said the Welsh people do not 
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appreciate the nice distinctions of the 
English language, but he spoke in 
ignorance of the fact that the Welsh 
people are as great linguists as even 
the Anglo-Saxons themselves. There is 
no difficulty about being understood in 
either North or South Wales, which 
might easily be made one district under 
one Inspector. If there be any difficulty, 
it is experienced by Englishmen in en- 
deavouring to acquire the Welsh 
language. Iam told that the Bishop 
of St. David’s preaches in Welsh, but 
that it is difficult to understand a word 
he says. The right hon. Gentleman 
should either re-arrange the districts, or 
make another appointment. 

Mr. PICKARD (York, W.R., Nor- 
manton): I wish simply to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether, if Mr. 
Stokes were removed, he would take 
into consideration the applications of 
managers who hold first-class certificates, 
and who can speak both English and 
Welsh ? 

Mr. T. ELLIS (Merionethshire): I 
desire to thank the right hon. Gentleman 
for the promise he has given us, and I 
hope that of the two alternatives he 
will adopt the former, namely, that of 
making Wales one district by joining 
North and South Wales. I am quite 
sure that with his sense of fairness he 
will concede that it is much better that 
Wales. should have Welsh-speaking 
Inspectors. An hon. Member on this side 
has spoken superciliously of the Welsh 
people, but I would ask him how he 
would; like a monoglot Welshman or 
Russian to inspect the mines in the 
English district which he represents? 
One of the first requisites of a competent 
Inspector is that he should know the 
language of the district in which his 
duties lie, 

(7.12.) Mr. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda): I hope we may accept the 
assurance of the right hon, Gentleman, 
that this question will be attended to in 
either of the said two ways which have 
been suggested. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: May I just say 
this, that under the Act Iam bound to 
consider the claims of the candidate— 
even if he only speak English—whose 
superiority is marked. However I may 
desire to meet the wishes of hon. Mem- 
bers, I have a duty also to the candi- 
dates. 
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Mr. ABRAHAM: Let it be under- 
stood that we do not desire for a moment 
to have incompetent men as Inspectors. 
But a manager, before he receives a cer- 
tificate of competency, has to be exa- 
mined, and the examination is confined 
to the English language. They are not 
examined in Welsh. I hope that the 
Home Secretary will not for a moment 
withdraw from the promise he has made. 

Mr. STUART RENDEL (Mont- 
gomeryshire): It seems to me some- 
what strange that it does not appear to 
be desirable in the mind of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary in 
the question of competition for the ap- 
pointment of Inspectors in Wales to take 
into view the necessity of speaking the 
Welsh language. An Inspector in many 
parts of Wales can hardly perform his 
duties in a competent manner unless he 
understands the language of the people. 
That, at least, is my opinion. 

*Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN: I wish 
to say that I do not know the person 
whom the right hon. Gentleman has 
called my protégé even by sight. 

. Mr. J. POWELL WILLIAMS: It 
appears to me that under the circum- 
stances all the Welsh people have to do 
is to send up Welsh-speaking candidates 
who will distance all the others. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I think the 
right hon. Gentleman ought to give 
some answer to the hon. Member for 
Montgomeryshire before leave is given 
to withdraw this Amendment. It is 
exceedingly important that Welsh In- 
spectors should be appointed for 
the Welsh collieries. We have, no 
doubt, excellent Inspectors in Wales, 
but it is very desirable that they 
should be able to speak the Welsh 
language They are desirous of doing 
their duty, but they are unable to col- 
‘lect the necessary evidence in cases of 
breaches of the law because they do not 
understand Welsh. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

(7.18.) Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, 
College): I wish to call attention to a 
matter of some importance in Scotland. 
I have frequently during the Session 
called the attention of the Home Se- 
cretary to accidents occurring in Scot- 
land, involving serious loss of life, 
and have asked whether he would 
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follow the precedent set by previous 
Home Secretaries, and order a public in- 
vestigation. I can quite understand 
that the right hon. Gentleman does not 
like to do anything which would appear 
to run counter to the duties of the 
Secretary for Scotland, but unfortunately 
the Scotch Secretary is not intrusted 
with the powers which are vested in the 
Home Secretary. At the beginning of 
this year three serious explosions oc- 
curred in steel and iron works in Scot- 
land—two in Glasgow and one in Gart- 
sherrie. The inquiry in those cases was 
made by the Procurator Fiscal, but the 
results of such inquiry are always kept 
secret. It is traditional in Scotch in- 
vestigations of this kind, made for the 
purpose of bringing home criminality to 
those guilty of culpable carelessness, that 
the proceedings are not divulged even to 
the relatives of those who are injured or 
killed. With regard to the Gartsherrie 
explosion, a similar accident had oc- 
curred at the same works two or three 
months before; and had a special in- 
quiry been made into that accident the 
cause would probably have been dis- 
covered, and the subsequent accident, 
by which a number of persons were 
seriously injured, would, in all like- ‘ 
lihood, have been prevented. The 
power residing in the Home Secre- 
tary is of great importance, because 
by means of public investigation, and a 
consequent publication of all the facts, 
not only would many serious accidents 
be prevented, but where they did occur 
the relatives or representatives of the 
persons killed or injured would be 
supplied with information enabling them 
to take proceedings for the recovery of 
damages. In England tiere is in 
all such cases a public inquiry be- 
fore a coroner, and all the facts 
are open to every one_ interested. 
All I ask for is an open inquiry in Scot- 
land, such as is held by coroners in 
England—an inquiry of the same kind 
as has been granted by the predecessor 
of the present Home Secretary, and 
which he alone at the present moment 
has power to grant. 

(7.27.) Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanar:, 
Mid): I desire to bring under the 
attention of the Home Secretary a 
grievance whih is felt by the check 
weighmen and miners’ in the dis- 
trict I represent, and ask the right 
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hon. Gentleman to give an assurance 
that he will receive a deputation of the 
representatives of those men on the 
subject. 


Mr. MATTHEWS: I regret that the 
hon. Member has not given notice of his 
intention to bring forward the subject he 
has mentioned, so that I might have had 
the opportunity of referring to the 
papers relating to the question. In 
regard to the remarks of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the College Division of Glasgow, 
I may say it is true I have not thought 
it my duty to interfere in such cases as 
have been referred to by him, except in 
those which, in my opinion, expressly 
demand such intervention. I never 
hesitate, however, to hold inquiries in 
cases of mines, or to exercise such 
limited powers as I possess under the 
old Factories Act. I do not know 
whether the hon. Member has made 
inquiry into the old factory law, but I 
may inform him that there is now ina 
Factory Bill before the other House a 
special clause enabling a public inquiry 
to be held before the Sheriff in every 
case where a serious accident happens 
in any factory or workshop in Scotland. 
I have done my best to remedy the 
defect pointed out in the new Factory 
Bill, and I invite the hon. Member to 
look at the particular clause in order to 
see whether it satisfies his view. I 
have been looking carefully into the 
grievances of certain Scotch miners, 
whose case has been brought for- 
ward by the hon. Member for Lanark- 
shire. JI am informed that the Scotch 
Department held that the action of the 
mineowners in question was not con- 
trary to the Mines Act. Ifthe particular 
person comes within the terms of the 
Act, and has violated any of the condi- 
tions laid down, of course the owners 
have a perfect right to dismiss him. 
However, I am not yet fully possessed 
of the facts. 


(7.33.) Dr. CAMERON: What I 
wish to impress upon the right hon. 
Gentleman is that this power of special 
public inquiry should not be altogether 
lost sight of, and dropped between the 
Scotch Office and the Home Office, for it 
is most necessary that such inquiries 
should be held. I sincerely trust, there- 
fore, that the right hon. Gentleman will 
look further into the matter. 
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Mr. PHILIPPS: If the decision 
of the Scotch Office is as the right 
hon. Gentleman has suggested, it is 
evident that employers will be able to 
evade the Act of Parliament. If they 
are to be enabled to do that by a side 
wind everybody will, I think, admit it is 
a dirty trick. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man would bring in a Bill of one clause 
making such conduct illegal, I believe 
it would meet with unanimous support. 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
consent to receive a deputation on this 
important matter. If a check weigh- 
man’s position is to be an independent 
one, the employer ought not to be in a 
position to dismiss him. I again appeal 
to the right hon. Gentleman to receive a 
deputation of miners on the question, 
and in order to raise the point I beg to 
move a reduction of his salary by £500. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! I 
would suggest to the hon. Member that 
it is not necessary to move a reduction. 

Mr. PHILIPPS: I should have pre- 
ferred to take a vote, but, under the cir- 
cumstances, I will not press the Amend- 
ment to a Division. 


Motion made, and Question, “ That 
Item A, of £28,587, Salaries, be reduced 
by £500,”—(Mr. Philipps )—put, and 
negatived. 

Original Question again proposed. 

(7.38.) Mz. BROADHURST (Notting- 
ham, W.): I wish to take this opportunity 
of drawing the attention of the House to 
the necessity for increasing the number 
of Factory and Workshop Inspectors, a 
necessity which I have repeatedly urged 
upon the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary. On the occasion of the Second 
Reading of the Factoriesand Workshops 
Bill the Home Secretary promised to give 
the matter his immediate attention, but 
afterwards, when the Report stage of 
the Bill was reached, he withdrew from 
this, and consented only to consider the 
question after he had had some experi- 
ence of the working of the Bill, This is 
eminently unsatisfactory. A complete 
and indisputable case has for a long time 
past been made out for a substantial 
increase in the number of Factory 
Inspectors, and it is most undesirable that 
the sulject should be again shelved 
in the manner proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman. The present staff is not 
lacking in either industry or ability, but 
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is simply utterly inadequate in strength 
to inspect thoroughly the number of fac- 
tories and workshops which ought to be 
inspected. It is not necessary in order 
to meet the difficulty to appoint a large 
number of additional first-class Inspec- 
tors. A plan worth consideration would 
be to appoint a number of younger men 
at smaller salaries—say, of £150 a 
year—who could be promoted to the 
higher class in due course. In this 
way a large increase in the number 
of Inspectors could be effected at a 
comparatively small cost. Probably, 
£10,000 or £15,000 would suffice to 
produce a substantial improvement. It 
is intolerable that the Department 
which is entrusted with the protection 
of the lives of hundreds of thousands of 
men, women, and children throughout 
the country should be so scandalously 
undermanned, and if the right hon. 
Gentleman will consent to bring about 
a change in this respect he will be 
heartily supported by all sections of the 
House. The proposal made is not a new 
one. It has been urged again and 
again for years, and it is exceedingly to 
be regretted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has recognised the need for imme- 
diate inquiry into the question early in 
the Session, should, at a later date, when 
the Factories and Workshops Bill had 
been placed practically out of danger, go 
back upon his words and postpone 
taking action in the matter until the 
Act has been in operation for some years. 
It is impossible to say what may happen 
during that time. It is even possible 
that the right hon. Gentleman may not, 
at the end of it, find himself ina position 
to give effect to his pledge. For my 
own part I have no wish to proceed to 
the unpleasant extremity of dividing the 
Committee against the salary of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and I trust that he 
will obviate this by consenting to re- 
consider the question during the Recess, 
so that he may be able next Session 
to make a statement regarding it which 
will prove satisfactory to all sections of 
the House. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man should find that the Treasury put 
obstacles in the way, the House will 
help him to overcome the Treasury’s re- 
sistance. 

-(7.47.) Mr. ADDISON (Ashton- 
under-Lyne): I concur with the hon. 
Member who has just spoken as to the 

Mr. Broadhurst 
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disappointment which will be caused in 
the country by the attitude of the Home 
Secretary upon this question, and I 
should have greatly regretted if advan. 
tage had not been taken of this oppor- 
tunity to raise a discussion upon it, 
I do not propose to repeat the argn- 
ments of the hon. Member opposite, but 
I wish to support what he has said. 
The representatives of the textile in- 
dustry in the district which I represent 
have frequently explained to me that the 
number of the Inspectors is very insuffi. 
cient. There is little use in passing 
Acts for the more efficient control of 
factories and workshops if there are not 
enough Inspectors to see that the pro- 
visions of those Acts are carried out. 
No one complains of the manner in 
which the existing Inspectors perform 
their duties. It is not their fault if 
there are too few of them. The Fac- 
tories and Workshops Bill which has 
passed through this House has consider- 
ably increased the duties of the In- 
spectors, and it is quite impossible for 
the work to be done efficiently unless 
we largely augment the staff. No 
doubt the Treasury would consent to 
the necessary outlay if a little pressure 
were brought to bear upon it. 

*(7.52.) Mr. LENG (Dundee) : I wish 
to ask the Home Secretary not only to 
consider the propriety of making a large 
addition to the Inspectors’ staff, but also 
to appoint sub-Inspectresses to guard the 
interests of the women and children 
employed in textile manufactories and 
in workshops, and whose lives and 
limbs are endangered just as much as 
those of the men. There is all the 
more need of inspection nowadays by 
reason of the rapid speed at which ma- 
chinery is worked. I do urge the right 
hon. Gentleman to try this experiment, 
and not to condemn it without trial. A 
number of women engaged in the flax 
and jute industry waited upon me re- 
cently, and represented that they hardly 
ever saw an Inspector, and that when 
they did see one they were restrained 
by motives of delicacy from making 
statements regarding sanitary and other 
matters which they would not hesitate 
to make to persons of their own sex. 
There are many matters, such as those 
connected with sanitation, which female 
Inspectors might overlook, and intelli- 
gent and well qualified women could 
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not be better employed. I fear that 
in some Trades Unionist quarters this 
is not a very acceptable proposal, 
but, on the other hand, women are 
entitled to just as much consideration as 
men, and this is one of the matters in 
which concessions should be made to 
them. 

*(7.56.) Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, 
Crewe): I am convinced that all over 
the country there isa strong demand for 
more inspection, for it is known that 
it is physically impossible for the 
existing number of Inspectors to do the 
work which ought to be done. We are 
not asking the right hon. Gentleman to 
undertake an unnecessary expenditure. 
I do not believe that the country will 
grudge the money that would be re- 
quired in order that the staff might be 
increased. Inspectors’ visits are much 
needed in workshops where no machinery 
is used. There are, for example, tailors’ 
workshops, where the conditions are 
most insanitary, and where no Inspector 
sets foot from one year’s end to another. 
No means of dealing with the sweating 
system would be so effective as the means 
which would be provided by having a 
large number of Inspectors who could 
visit workshops at unexpected moments. 
I am in favour of the appointment of 
female Inspectors, and I should like to 
correct the statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dundee that Trades Unionists 
are averse to it, for the Trade Union 
Congress has repeatedly passed resolu- 
tions in support of that proposal. At 
Dundee, in fact, a resolution was carried 
by a very large majority. I believe that 
the Trades Unions are too anxious for the 
work of inspection to be well done to 
object to such appointments ; and bearing 
in mind the large number of workshops 
in which women only are employed, I 
am convinced of the desirability of 
having female Inspectors. I therefore 
join in the appeals which have ‘been 
made to the right hou. Gentleman so to 
re-arrange the districts as to increase 
the number of Inspectors, and to at 
least try the experiment of having one 
female Inspector. 

(8.3.) Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I 
should like to place a few facts before 
the right hon. Gentleman. It seems 
to me that the number of accidents 
taking place in the factories and work- 
shops is altogether disproportionate. 
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At the same time, I do not suggest that 
that is due to any neglect on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors. I agree with 
all that has been said as to the excellent 
way in which they discharge their duties. 
But the fact remains that there is not a 
sufficient number of them. In a Return 
recently granted the total number of 
accidents reported last year was 8,211. 
It must be borne in mind that these 
figures do not include slight accidents, 
for the instructions are that no accident 
is to be reported unless the person 
injured is kept away from work for 48 
hours. Surely there ought not to be so 
many accidents as that. With regard to 
the appointment of female Inspectors, I 
know objection has been taken to their 
being appointed in cases where there is 
a large amount of machinery. No doubt 
it would be difficult to overcome that 
objection. But there are many cases in 
which female Inspectors might well be 
utilised, as, for instance, amongst the 
tailoresses, and in trades in which women 
and girls alone are employed. I believe 
that in Liverpool there are no fewer 
than 50 tailoring establishments in which 
women work. As to the cost of increas- 
ing the staff, that is a secondary con- 
sideration. Hon. Members are ready 
enough to vote money for the purpose of 
destroying life, and surely a little of that 
money might be devoted to the useful 
task of saving life. 

(8.9.) Mr. MATTHEWS: In the 
speeches we have had to-night on this 
question I think we have heard some 
very extreme views as to the possibilities 
of inspection. It seems to be suggested 
there should be an Inspector standing in 
every factory looking after every work- 
man. I entirely agree that we have not 
got Inspectors enough for that; but if 
we are are to meet that demand, we 
must increase the staff of Inspectors, 
not by tens, but by hundreds. We 
never undertook to superintend factories. 
Of course not. That some increase of 
Inspectors may be necessary in conse- 
quence of the Bill which this House has 

I do not dispute, but that we 
should deal with the responsibility of 
employers would be most unwise. 
to female Inspectors, there would be 
great difficulty in arranging anything 
like a district in which the time of a 
female Inspector would be anything 
like occupied. I can assure the Com- 
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mittee that I am the last man who 
desires that the Act shall not be efficiently 
worked, but I cannot undertake the 
inspectorship suggested by the Member 
for Leicester. Nor did my predecessor 
make any increase of Inspectors. The 
hon, Member for West Nottingham has 
endeavoured to extort a pledge that 
working men Inspectors shall be ap- 
pointed, and has suggested that they 
might have lower salaries than the pre- 
sent Inspectors. 


*Mr. BROADHURST: I suggested 
that there might be two classes of In- 
spectors, the new Inspectors to have a 
lower salary at the commencement. 


Mr. MATTHEWS: Ido not think the 
House would allow any such distinction 
to be drawn. I hope that some day we 
may get a good Employers’ Liability 
Act. As I have said, I think it would be 
embarking on an unwise course to change 
our system of inspection into superin- 
tendence. If we do we destroy the 
responsibility of the owner and the 
manager, and that,in my opinion, would 
be a great misfortune. 

*(8.22.) Mr. BUCHANAN: I think 
that the answer of the Home Secretary 
is far from a satisfactory one. An ex- 
cellent opportunity is now afforded of 
making our system of factory inspection 
much more efficient. We know that 
the working classes have long advocated 
the appointment of working men In- 
pectors, and ever since I have had a seat 
in this House that has been pressed upon 
the Government. I do urge the Govern- 
ment, now that it has passed an excellent 
Factories Bill, to ensure its effectual work- 
ing by strengthening the staff of 
Inspectors. Mr. Redgrave told the 
Sweating Committee that there was an 
insufficient staff, and such an authorita- 
tive opinion ought not to be disregarded. 
We have been told that the Home 
Secretary has increased the Inspectors 
by two. [An hon. Memper: Three.] But 
what are the facts? There are 57 in the 
Estimates of this year. Last year there 
were 57. In 1885-86 the number was 
56. In 1880-81 there were 55. That 
is the increase’ that has taken place in 
10 years. The evidence given before 
the Sweating Committee showed that 
the inspection was insufficient, and that 
more inspection would check much evil, 
and the Report states that— 

Mr. Matthews 
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“We are all of opinion that an adequate 

number of Inspectors should be appointed to 
enforce a due observance of the law.” 
That is a strong expression of opinion, 
and we urge it on the Govern. 
ment in the hope that they will 
take the matter up and settle it. 
I hope also that the Government will 
bear in mind the recommendation of 
the Berlin Conference, which was that 
the carrying out of its proposals should 
be superintended by specially qualified 
Inspectors, nominated by the Govern- 
ment, and independent alike of employer 
and employed. That Resolution was 
supported by all the Powers but two— 
France and Sweden-—-and France ab- 
stained because she considered that she 
had an adequate staff already. Great 
Britain supported the Resolution, and it 
was carried without any dissent at the 
Berlin Conference. Therefore, we can 
appeal to the Government, in the present 
condition of affairs in the country, be- 
cause of the credit attached to the suc- 
cessful working. of the Bill which is 
about to pass into law, and also because 
of the pledges. given to the labouring 
classes of this country and of Europe, 
to see that the administration of the 
Act in this country is brought to the 
utmost point of efficiency to be an ex- 
ample to labour administration in other 
countries of Europe. (8.30.) 

(9.5.) Mr. MORTON: I desire to 
draw the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary—whom 
I do not at this moment see in his 
place—to the case of Lydia Cook, of 
Southend. I have taken some trouble to 
inquire into the case, and I find at the 
last moment, from a telegram which 
has been placed in my hands, that the 
costs and fines were not remitted, as the 
Home Secretary promised in his answer 
on the 26th June. 

Mr. JACKSON: He did not promise. 

Mr. MORTON : I will read his answer 
if you like. He said he proposed to call 
the attention of the Bench to the matter, 
and to recommend that they should re- 
mit and repay the costs. Well, sucha 
recommendation as that, coming from the 
Home Secretary means, to a large extent, 
an order that these costs should be re- 
funded. The Magistrates have not 
refunded them, and apparently they are 
breaking the law. I take it to be the 
duty of the Home Secretary to see that 
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the law is obeyed. I therefore want to 
call attention to the Act of Parliament 
alluded to by the right hon. Gentleman 
in his answer—Section 8 of the Su: 
Jurisdiction Act—which he himself sai 
was sometimes overlooked by Magistrates. 
In that section it is laid down that 
no costs are to be imposed unless 
the fine exceeds 5s., or unless an express 
order is made by the Magistrates as to 
costs. In this particular case, so far as 
I know, there was no express order made. 
In fact, from the Home Rocoeherys state- 
ment, one sees that there could not have 
been such order, for he said that in the 
Report he had received from the Magis- 
trates it was stated that they had made 
the fine low because they took into 
account the amount of the costs. There- 
fore, there was no express order such as 
is set out in the Act of Parliament. 

Toe CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
says the Magistrates have done some- 
thing illegal, beyond the Statute. The 
matter is clearly one which should be 
brought before a Court of Law. It is not 
within the competence of the Home 
Secretary to deal with it, 

Mr. MORTON: I am going on to 
urge that there should be an alteration 
made in the law as to the payment of 
Magistrates clerks. 

THs CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 

Mr. MORTON : Do I understand that 
there are no means of calling attention to 
this case except by moving the adjourn- 
ment of the House, which I should be 
very sorry to do, particularly at this time 
of the Session. I wish, also, to call atten- 
tion to the constitution of the Bench in 
this particular case. 

THe CHAIRMAN: According to the 
hon. Member’s own statement, the case 
has nothing to do with the administrative 
acts of the Home Secretary as an officer 
of the Crown, and is, therefore, irrelevant 
to the Vote before the Committee. 

(9.10.) Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): I must apologise for varying 
the subject, but the Home Secretary’s 
functions are so varied that it is neces- 
sary that discussions dealing with his 
office should range over a considerable 
number of subjects. I wish to call 
attention to the action of the Home 
Secretary in connection with the Salva- 
tion Army at Eastbourne, a subject on 
which I put a question some weeks ago. 


The point where it touches on the Home : 
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Secretary’s action and on this Vote is 
this: I wish to urge the Home Secre- 
tary to exercise the prerogative of 
mercy of which he is the dispenser, 
and to liberate those members of the 
Salvation Army who are now under- 
going a sentence of some severity for 
taking part in processions in Eastbourne. 
I should not urge this just now if it 
were not for the peculiar circumstances 
of the case—the peculiar position of the 
town of Eastbourne, which I contend 
justifies my request to the Home 
Secretary. Under the general law of 
this country such processions are not 
illegal so long as they do not lead to 
disturbances ; but Eastbourne, Hastings 
(and, in 1888, Torquay) have clauses in 
their private Acts which impose a 
penalty on persons taking part in those 
proceedings on Sundays. So far as I 
know, no question has arisen in respect 
of Hastings; but in 1888 the matte- 
came before the House in connection 
with Torquay, and an attempt was made 
to bring in a Bill to repeal the clause in 
the private Act, which clause constituted 
an offence in that town, acts which were 
not an offence elsewhere. The Home 
Secretary at that time gave the view of 
the Home Office on the matter, and it 
is because of the exceptional character 
of the view expressed by the Home 
Office that I urge the right hon. 
Gentleman to exercise the prerogative 
of mercy in this matter, and that 
I complain that he has not hitherto 
done so. In 1888 the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton and myself, and one or two 
others, were unable to proceed by way of 
a@ Bill for the rectification—from our 

int of view—of the position of the 

w. To have brought in a Bill for re- 
pealing a certain clause in the Torquay 
Harbour Act, as we endeavoured to do, 
we found it would be necessary to give 
all the notices required in the case of a 
Private Bill, which was practically im- 
possible. The same thing happened this 
ear with regard to Kastbourne. Hence 
it is that I now make this appeal to the 
Home Secretary. The fact thatwe were 
not able to proceed with our proposals. 
is itself one of the strongest argu- 
ments against the introduction of this. 
particular clause in a Private Act of 
Parliament, because, practically, the 
Honse—or private Members of the 
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House—are prevented from dealing with 
the Act as they would with a general 
Act. That, I believe, itself is one of the 
arguments which the Home Office, so far 
as I can gather, were cognisant of and 
felt when they took the steps I will pre- 
sently refer to. But before I come to 
the action of the Home Office, I would 
just conclude the matter of the Torquay 
Harbour Act, because it is a point in the 
case. We were very lucky that year, 
because, fortunately, the Local Authority 
of Torquay had to come to Parliament 
for. a Private Bill, and that gave the 
opportunity for making terms with them 
and securing the withdrawal of the 
clause, the repeal of which was assented 
to unanimously by the House, while it 
must have been a satisfaction to the 
Home Office, which was so far relieved 
of a difficulty. This was in 1886; but 
in 1885 Acts were passed for Eastbourne 
and Hastings which contained the same 
clause as the Torquay Act. The East- 
bourne Act is a voluminous one—one 
containing 200 clauses. It refers to 
borrowing powers, to Stocks, and to a 
large number of improvements con- 
nected with the town. It contains, also, a 
little group of one or two clauses, of 
which this clause to which I am now 
directing special attention is one, and 
which says that no procession shall take 
place on a Sunday in any street or public 
place in the borough accompanied by any 
instrumental music, fireworks, or the 
discharge of cannon, firearms, or other 
disturbing noise. In the Eastbourne case 
the clause as proposed referred to every 
day of the week, but it was restricted to 
Sunday by the Committee on the Bill. 
Those who promoted the Bill at that 
time obviously had in view considerably 
wider powers than those which the Bill 
as ultimately passed conferred. Iought 
to say that the Committee to which these 
Bills were referred was a Committee 
first created, I believe, at the instance 
of theflate Member for Stockport—Mr. 
Charles Hopwood, Recorder of Liverpool, 
who was extremely strong for individual, 
liberty, and who was very jealous of 
clauses introduced in connection with 
police matters in Private Bills. In this 
way we secured from the Government of 
the day that there should be such a 
Committee, so that there should be a 
special Report on any clause in the Bill 
which altcred the Common Law of the 
Mr. J. Stuart 
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present case seems to have been rather 
the offender than the defender, and to 
have sinned against the advice and, 
indeed, the warning—if I may so say— 
of the Home Office—and this strengthens 
the argument I am putting with regard 
to the Home Office. We brought forward 
this ‘matter in 1888, and the Home 
Secretary frankly placed before us the 
fact that the Home Office over which he 
presided had brought before the Com. 
mittee their objection to such a clause, 
because they felt that such a law ought 
to be a general law, or ought not to be 
adopted at all. That is a view with 
which I entirely coincide.. The Com. 
mittee did not accept that view. They 
acted differently from the way that I am 
sure Mr. Hopwood would have desired 
them to act. They introduced new police 
legislation in a Private Bill, contrary to 
the view of the Home Office. 

(9.21.) Tae CHAIRMAN: I think 
I am now possessed of the hon. Member's 
argument. He apparently urges that it 
is the duty of the Home Secretary to 
recommend the exercise of the clemency 
of the Crown in the case of all offenders 
under this special clause of the Act, 
because this clause is the same as one 
which was repealed by Parliament. 

Mr. J. STUART: That is scarcely 
my argument, Sir. My argument is that 
the Home Secretary ought to exercise 
clemency under the circumstances of the 
case, but I say that the fact that it is an 
extraordinary Act of Parliament greatly 
enhances the force of the argument. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
must deal with something that is 
specially connected with the case. Other- 
wise we shall have a most formidable 
extension of the power of discussion in 
Committee. 

Mr. J. STUART: Well, Sir, I shall 
not pursue that line of argument. I will 
refer to the special circumstances in the 
case that call for the exercise of 
clemency in connection with the persons 
putin prison in Eastbourne. A number 
of processions took place in the street, 
and the processionists were attacked bya 
number of roughs at different times. The 
Magistrates inflicted sentences of & 
month’s imprisonment—which I submit 
is very severe—and alternatively a fine 
of £5. The roughs who attacked 
them were, on the other hand, let off 
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fwith a warning, and told not, to do it 


again. I submit that, under the cir- 
cumstances, the members of the Salva- 
tion Army have been very inequit- 


‘ably treated, and the more so because 


the proceedings were taken under an 


exceptional local Act. It is evidently’ 


the intention of the authorities to stop 
processions of the Salvation Army, whose 
members are laid open to the attacks of 
roughs, and are not protected from 
them as they ought to be, and as they 
would be in any town except the two 
towns which have got this clause in local 

Acts. Considering that the Salvation 
Army is not a body to be condemned 
generally, that its members do a great 
deal of good in their own way among 
the neglected classes, and that the clause 
in the local Act has been applied, I 
believe, only to the Salvation Army, I 
think a very fair case has been made out 
for asking the Home Secretary to miti- 
gate the severe sentences which have 
been passed upon a number of law- 
abiding citizens, and to put a stop to 
a state of things in Eastbourne which 
is far from creditable. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The speech of 
the hon. Gentleman has no applica- 
tion to the Vote. The speech of the 
hon. Member is a condemnation of the 
clause in the local Act, but the policy of 
that clause does not constitute a ground 
for appealing to the Home Secretary for 
the exercise of clemency. 

*(9.30.) Mr. S. SMITH: I wish to ask 
the attention of the Committee to what 
I consider to be violations of the inten- 
tion of the Vivisection Act, and in 
connection with the subject I propose to 
move a reduction of the Vote. It is 
very desirable that this House sheuld 
from time to time review the whole 
question of vivisection, and the working 
of the Act should be kept jealously 
under the control of the House, the 
subject should be carefully watched, for 
the practice of vivisection has a ten- 
dency to develop into the greatest 
cruelty to animals. I am sure I am 
giving expression to a strong feeling in 
the country that the practice, if 
tolerated at all, should be subject to 
the most rigid supervision. There can 
‘be no doubt that of recent years vivi- 
section has been spreading rapidly in 
this country, and that a great portion of 
it is unauthorised, and takes place with- 
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| The Act has been largely evaded, and 


will be evaded still more if Parliament 
does not keep a vigilant watch over these 
experiments. I wish to call particular 
attention to a class of experiments upon 
living animals that have been conducted 
by a Dr. Klein, who holds some official 
appointment under the Local Govern- 
ment Board. I ask the Committee for a 
moment or two to listen to some of the 
statements made by Dr. Klein and 
published in the 19th Annual Report of 
the Local Government Board. It seems 
that Dr. Klein has been experimenting 
upon the eyes of cats by injecting 
diphtheric and cancerous elements, pro- 
ducing in the eyes of these unfortunate 
animals the most horrible diseases, and I 
will make one or two quotations from 
the Report he makes to the Department 
of what he has done presumably with 
the sanction of the Local Government 
Board. In his further Report on the 
Etiology of Diphtheria Dr. Klein says— 

“ During the year just passed a number of 
additional experiments on the cat's cornea and 
conjunctiva have been instituted with cultiva- 
tions of this diphtheria bacillus. I subjoin a 
few instances of successful inoculation of cats.”’ 
I give the results in the words of the 
Report, and the Committee will judge 
whether the most horrible treatment 
was not inflicted on these unfortunate 
animals. Here is one case— 

“The cornea and conjunctiva (previously 
scraped) of two cats were inoculated. In 
both these animals the disease set in with 
great intensity. On the 14th day both eyes 
of this cat were closed, copious muco-purulent 
matter had collected. This animal was killed 
on the 17th day : the disease still progressing.” 


For 17 days the animal was subjecte 
to this horrible treatment. ‘ 


“The ulcer on the cornea reached down to 
the descemet membrane.” ‘ 


A diagram accompanies the Report. 
Here is another case— 


‘* From an Agar sub-culture the cornee of 
two other cats were inoculated. One of these 
cats was killed on the 15th day. One cornea 
was opaque, the other showed a deep crater- 
like ulcer, with raised opaque margin; con- 
junctiva much congested, swollen, and coated 
with purulent matter. The other cat had 
considerable suppuration from the conjunctiva 
of both eyes.” 


The Report goes on with accounts of a 
great many similar experiments. It 
2G 2 
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seems that 12 cats were experimented 
upon, though the Home Secretary, in 
the answer he gave to a question to-day, 
said there had been only one case, the 
answer evading on some technical or 
physiological ground the plain inference, 
as it seems to me, to be drawn from these 
statements. Then another series of ex- 
periments on cats were carried out by 
inoculating them with diseased matter 
in the groin. Two of the animals were 
found dead at the end of five days, two 
others after 10 days, and the last two 
after 11 days. Then comes a descrip- 
tion of the intestines of the animals, so 
horrible that I will not inflict it upon 
the Committee, but it requires little 
scientific knowledge to know that the 
animals must have endured intolerable 
agonies while these experiments were 
being carried on. These are experi- 
ments carried out by Dr. Klein, who 
holds, I believe, some position under 
Government. He is Professor of the 
Brown Institute. He has held licences 
for vivisection and certificates “for 
dispensing with the use of anesthetics 
since 1884. In 1889 he conducted 96 
experiments without anesthetics. In 
1887 he returned 46 pathological ex- 
periments 

Mr. MATTHEWS: May I ask what 
the hon. Gentleman is quoting from ? 

*Mr. 8. SMITH: From a paper which 
I shall be happy to put into the hands 
of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The statements 
the hon. Member is making are almost 
all inaccurate, and I ask upon whose 
authority he is making them ? 

*Mr. S. SMITH: The statements are 
published under the authority of the 
Victoria Street Society. [“Oh!”] This 
is a Society which I think is not deserving 
of contempt. It is a valuable Society, 
which has done a vast deal of good. Of 
course, if the statements are incorrect, I 
shall be happy to have them corrected. 
Dr. Klein, as I have said, is superinten- 
dent of the Brown Animal Sanatory 
Institute, founded by a gentleman who 
laid down as a condition in his will— 

‘Kindness to animals committed to the 
Professor’s charge shall be a general principle 
of the institution.” 

Now, I ask the Committee whether ex- 

periments such as I have been describing 

illustrate the kindness which was to be 

the characteristic of the Brown Institute? 
Mr. S. Smith 
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This Dr. Klein made several very re. 
markable statements before the 

Commission. Among other things he 
stated that he “had no regard at all to 
the sufferings of the animals.” 

and again he stated he disregarded en. 
tirely the sufferings of the animals, 
Then again he said, “ A man who con- 


ducts an experiment has no time to think- 


what the animal will feel or suffer.” | 
commend these quotations to the atten- 
tion of the Home Secretary, who asks 
me for my authority for what I quote, 
and I ask him are these proper qualifion 
tions for a public servant entrusted with 
this extremely delicate duty ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: He is not a 
Government official. 
-*Mr. S. SMITH: He makes his Report. 
to the Local Government Board, and, at: 
all events, he is under the supervision 
of this House in relation to the operation 
of a law of the land. He has publicly 
stated that he is a man who does not 
care what an animal may feel or suffer. 
Isay you cannot expect anything but 
cruelty from a man who expresses such 
aview. I have quoted from one paper; 
I might have quoted from many more to 
give specimens of the atrocities com- 
mitted under the name of vivisection;, 
and I say unless the House is very. 
zealous in watching the administration 
of this Act, it will be discovered, when 
too late, that the practice of vivisection 
has spread all over the country 
to ;jthe hardening of heart and petri- 
fying of all feelings of tenderness, as- 
it has done in many countries on the 
Continent. The Committee, perhaps, is. 
not aware that in some continental 
countries it is not unknown to boil live- 
animals to death and roast chem to death,. 
and to watch their sufferings, taking- 
notes for what is called a scientific pur-. 
pose. The fact is, when men abandon. 
themselves to a mania for experiments. 
on live animals there is no degree of 
cruelty to which, under the name of 
science, they may not ultimately be led. 
Nothing hardens the natural feelings. 
more than the continual infliction of 
cruelty upon helpless animals. As an 
illustration, may mention what occurred 
last week in Berlin, where it has been 
discovered that the practice of vivisec- 
tion has been carried to such an extent 





that living human beings have been. 
vivisected. It has been acknowledged. 
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that in the hospitals doctors have ac- 
tually gone so far as to inject cancerous 
matter into patients to observe the effect. 
I say if we allow the practice to proceed 
unchecked we may have that done in 
hospitals here. If we allow the system 
at all we must keep a tight rein upon it. 
I should like to see it entirely abolished, 


but I suppose that is more than we can 


expect in these days. If there must be 
such experiments let them be conducted 
upon animals witha loworder of vitality— 
upon frogs or living things of less sentient 
nature than domestic animals capable of 
most acute sufferings. It is demoralis- 
ing to subject the dog, the friend of 
man, to such cruel, horrible treatment. 
Iam the more impelled to mention this 
because on all sides there are arising 
schools of medicine where vivisection is 
practised under variousnames. “ Insti- 
tute of Preventive Medicine” is one 
mame used. They adopt deceptive 
names to hide the real object from the 
public. Where you find such ambiguous 
names you may suspect there is some- 
thing wrong. The specious titles adopted 
by such bodies throughout the country 
convey the impression that they are 
ashamed to state their direct object. 
Only by investigation and probing do 
you find that “ Pasteur Institute” and 

“School of Preventive Medicine” are 
names that hide these cruel practices. I 
know what the feeling of the country is, 
and I appeal to the Committee to give an 
expression of opinion to-night which 
will have a restraining effect upon the 
strong bias which has set in in favour of 
vivisection all over the country. 

*(9.45.) Mr. McLAREN: I desire to 
support the appeal which my hon. Friend 
has made. There can be no doubt that 
during the right hon. Gentleman’s 
tenure of office these experiments and 
licences have increased in number. It 
is useless to protest against the practice 
of vivisection altogether; but 1 believe 
that under the present operation of the 
Act there are a number of cases in which 
experiments are performed, not for the 
purpose of making new discoveries, but 
for the purpose of demonstrating over 
and over again discoveries already made. 
That is the sort of vivisection which the 
right hon. Gentleman ought to dis- 
courage. I will not attempt to dispute 
that scientific discoveries have been 
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made by means of vivisection ; but when 
the scientific fact is once established, it 
is not surely necessary to continue 
painful experiments. There are a large 
number of vivisectors in medical schools 
who perform experiments over and over 
again simply with the object of demon- 
strating to students medical truths which 
are perfectly well known, and ought to 
be taken for granted on the evidence 
supplied in previous years. As to ex- 
periments for making fresh discoveries, 
really conducted for purposes of 
scientific research, I presume we can- 
not prevent them, but they should 
be stringently limited, and carried out 
with the utmost regard to suffering, 
the animals being under anesthetics. 
With regard to Dr. Klein’s experiments 
on cats’ eyes it has been stated by the 
Home Secretary that they were not 
performed in this country, but I cannot 
help thinking that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has been misinformed on this point. 
The Report on the subject was made to 
the English Government, and there is 
nothing in that Report to show that the 
experiments were made out of England. 
The Report gives the results in great 
detail, and there may have been reasons 
for performing them, but surely now 
they may cease, My hon. Friend has 
read some extracts, which the Home 
Secretary said were inaccurate, but many 
of the statements published by the Vic- 
toria Street Society were copied from Dr, 
Klein’s Report, and there my hon. Friend 
is not open to a charge of inaccuracy. 
But the point I wish to press is that the 
Inspector allowed these experiments to 
be carried on to the extent described in 
this Report to the Govérnment Depart- 
ment. As I have said, there is no trace 
in the Report of the experiments having 
been made out of England. Theright hon. 
Gentleman says they were made abroad. 
I cannot help thinking the Inspector has 
been misinformed, or there has been 
some misunderstanding by which the 
Home Secretary has not been put in 
full possession of the facts. The answer 
of the Home Secretary to my hon. 
Friend the Member for Flint on June 
15 was very different from the answer 
given to-day. The right hon. Gentleman 
then said— 


‘‘T am informed by the Inspector that he 
only knows of one case in which the operation 
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of inoculation in the eye has been practised in 
this country. In that case he reports that the 
charge in the eye was microscopic, and that the 
animal appeared quite free from pain.” 


But to-day the Home Secretary has 
given us a different version, for he said 
in answer to my question that the 
Inspector informed him that he had 
“seen” only one case of inoculation of 
the interior chamber of the eye. Now, 
that ia very different thing to knowing 
of only one. I was struck by the phrase 
had seen only one case. I do not think 
that the Inspector is bound to be present 
at the experiments, but I cannot help 
thinking, though I do not wish to put an 
unfair construction upon the words used, 
that the answer of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was rather misleading. It should be 
observed, too, that throughout his Report 
Dr. Klein again and again refers to these 
cases as “inoculation.” In the face of 
all that is contained in the Report, 
the Inspector tells the Home Secre- 
tary that he only knows of one case ; 
and, again, that he has only seen one 
case, entirely ignoring all those other 
experiments. I shall be glad, for the 
credit of English administration, if these 
experiments were performed out of 
England. I hope they will be prevented 
here. The Home Secretary may revoke 
any licence issued if it is abused, and I 
think there is ground for such revoca- 
tion in this instance. I do trust the 
right hon. Gentleman will impress upon 
the Inspectors the greatest diligence in 
preventing abuses under the Act, and 
that we shall have the number of 
licences reduced. 

*(9.58.) Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aber- 
deenshire, W.): I have the highest respect 
for the motives of the hon. Members 
who have brought this question of vivi- 
section before the House, but I must 
protest against the morbid suspicion 
with which they view all the proceedings 
of scientific men. The charges brought 
against men of the highest scientific 
position give a great deal more pain to 
them than is given to the animals 
experimented upon in a way which is 
required for the sake of science and for 
the sake of the advance of medicine and 
the diminution of suffering both to man 
and to the lower animals. It is a good 
thing that the House should, from time 
to time, review this question, and see 

Mr. McLaren 
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whether the provisions of the Act are 
properly carried out, as an opportunity 
is thus given to dispel many illusiong 
and to explain away many difficulties 
which are stumbling blocks in the wa: 

of hon. Members who cannot thoroughly 
study the subject. The hon. Member 
for Flintshire asserts that the practice of 
vivisection is spreading throughout the 
country. There is little evidence of 
that, but whether that is so or not, there 
is no evidence for his further statement 
that there is a great deal of unauthorised 
‘vivisection going on in total contraven- 
tion of the law of the land. Reference 
has been made to the practice of students 
making experiments on animals, but it 
should be remembered that such experi- 
ments cannot be carried out without 
elaborate apparatus and proper accommo- 
dation. Experiments on living animals 
are only made for the purpose of testing 
some new point in science, and of making 
some research, the result of which is made 
public afterwards. It has been urged 
also that the Home Secretary ought to 
exercise greater stringency in granting 
licences. The objection I have to offer 
is rather that the stringency is felt to be 
so great as to hamper the progress of 
scientific research, and to prevent this 
country from keeping pace in science 
with other countries. I think that it is 
unnecessary in these days to be called 
upon to defend the success and utility 
of experiments on animals. Some of 
the experiments which have been 
denounced in Parliament in bygone 
days as being cruel and without a 
scientific object have been proved 
to be of the utmost value —as, 
for instance, the experiments of Fer- 
riers on the brains of monkeys. 
Those and kindred other experiments 
have been of the greatest service to 
surgery in this country ; they have saved 
many lives, and have alleviated a great 
deal of terrible suffering. It is too late 
to defend scientific experiments. All we 
hove to consider is whether the law is 
properly carried out under the present 
system of administration. Though un- 
doubtedly some suffering must neces- 
sarily be caused to the animals in making’ 
experiments of this kind, still I maintain 
that the ultimate results are of such a 
nature and of such high value as to over- 
ride all considerations on that head: 
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They have been productive of great good, 


- not only for the practical. purposes of 


medicine, but towards preventing disease 
in the future. Reference has been 
made to the Institute of Preventive 
Medicine. I should like to point out 
that that Institute is a private enterprise 
in which the operations of Pasteur are to 
be carried out in this country. There is 
no reason why such an Institution should 
not exist here, so that life may be saved 
and suffering alleviated by obviating the 
necessity of losing time and money in a 
journey to Paris. If such an Institution 
is really established vivisection experi- 
ments can only be carried on by licence. 
I trust that the Home Secretary will 
stand firm and enable scientific pursuits 
to be carried out, even under the ex- 
tremely restrictive conditions under 
which they can be carried out in this 
country. : 

Me. MATTHEWS: I need say very 
few words in answer to what has been 
advanced by hon. Gentlemen on. this 
subject. I do not know why the hon. 


Member for Crewe (Mr. McLaren) has 
taken it upon himself to contradict the 
statement of fact I made earlier this 
evening. At question time I stated 
that— 


“ The Inspector reported to me that he had 
himself seen only one case of what is technically 
called ‘inoculation of the interior chamber of 
the eye’ since he had been Inspector. This 
ve is quite distinct from the application 
of injective material to the surface of the eye, 
which was the procedure in Dr. Klein’s experi- 
ments. Moreover, those experiments were 
made before Dr. Poore was appointed Inspector, 
and were performed not in this country, but in 
Hungary.” 


Ido not know what authority the hon. 
Member has for contradicting that state- 
ment. 


*Mr. McLAREN: I said the whole 
framework of the Report gave one a very 


‘strong impression that. the experiment 


had been carried out in this country. 
Mr. MATTHEWS: That is now dis- 
tinct information: the Inspector informs 
me that Dr. Klein’s experiments were 
performed at his own home in South 
Hungary. I have no reason to doubt 


the information. .[ gather that Dr. Klein 
does not hold the necessary certificate 
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for experimenting on cats in this country- 
He holds certificate ‘ A,” which enables 
him to make inoculation experiments on 
rabbits, guinea pigs, and animals of that 
class. There is, therefore, nothing. to 
answer. I would rather not discuss 
Dr. Klein’s experiments. I am informed 
that the experiments are of. great value, 
for the purpose of preventive medicine 
and in alleviating the torture of children 
suffering from diphtheria.. They are 
also useful in showing that children 
ought to be guarded against. contact 
with domestic animals, because . con- 
tagion might be communicated. My 
function is not to follow my own sym- 
pathies in this matter, but to administer 
this Vivisection Act strictly and fairly. 
I have given no licences for experiments 
in private houses. I have only given 
licences and certificates for vivisection 
experiments in some public institution 
where a scientific audience can surround 
the experimenter and see what is being 
done. 


(10.15.) Mr. MORTON : I should like 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman what is 
the meaning of the item on page 90, sub- 
head (a), “ Allowances to Purveyor of 
Luncheons, £25.” I have also to ask 
for information as to an omission in the 
accounts. On page 88 there is a note as 
to fees received under various heads. 
They amount to £2,575; but I do not 
find any account of the fees which are 
said to be received on the making of - 
Bishops, and, I presume also, Arch- 
bishops. I want to know for what these 
fees are paid, and what becomes of 
them. In a letter which has ‘been 
written on this subject I find it stated 
that after his installation a Bishop 
preached a sermon from the text that 
‘“‘a certain man went down from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho and fell amongst 
thieves.” That text has not much to 
do with this particular matter except 
that Ido not find any account of these 
fees on page 88. Perhaps the Home 
Secretary will give us some information 
in regard to these fees. 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY : The fees 
appear in the total but notin detail. If 
the hon. Gentleman wishes for infor- 
mation about any particular item I shall 
be most happy to give it. 
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‘Mr. MORTON: Where are these fees 
ta be found ? 


‘Me. STUART WORTLEY: 
They are duly accounted for and 
go into the Exchequer for the 
benefit of the general taxpayer. As 
to. the item for the Purveyor of 
Luncheons, the gentlemen who serve 
the State in the Home Department like 
those in other Departments have to live, 
and arrangement has to be made for 
them to be supplied with food inside the 
office: 


Mr. MORTON: In many mercantile 
houses food is prepared for the officers, 
but I have always understood that the 
cost has been defrayed out of the profit 
on the provisions. As to the fees, it is 
all very well to say they are included in 
a general statement, but—— 


Mr. STUART WORTLEY : I beg the 
hon. Member’s pardon; this is the first 
year they do not appear in this Vote. 

Mr. MORTON: Then I shall find 
them under another Vote. I will have 
a turn at that, Sir. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £46,015, be 
gtanted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
mecessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1892, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Department of 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs.” 


(10.22.) Sm G. CAMPBELL: I desire 
to move a nominal reduction of the salary 
of the Seeretary for Foreign Affairs by 
£100. Ihave before stated my admira- 
tion of the way in which foreign affairs 
have been conducted by the present 
Foreign Secretary, but there is one 
matter with regard to which I think a 
cloud has arisen, namely, the situation 
in the Mediterranean, and the under- 
standing we are told Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have come to with Italy, and 
the bearing of the Triple Alliance upon 
our position in the Mediterranean. The 
declaration as to the understanding is in 
somewhat vague terms. The Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs has ad- 
mitted that there is an understanding 
in some terms, the object being to main- 
tain the present status quo in the Medi- 
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terranean. I hope nothing has been 
done to bind this country, but it ig 
somewhat unfortunate that there ig 
any understanding which implies 
more or. less that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. express some intention of 
maintaining the status quo in the 
Mediterrranean in. concert with the 
Triple Alliance. It has been asserted 
in some quarters that this amounts to a 
quadruple alliance. I hope it does not 
mean anything of the kind. I think 
there could be no greater misfortune 
than that we should do anything which 
touches the sensitive feelings of the 
French, whoare our nearest neighbours, 
and with whom we come in contact in 
almost every part of the world. I hope 
we may have some reassuring statement 
that the state of things is not one which 
will give just cause of grievance to 
France. I think an understanding con- 
fined to the Mediterranean only is 
altogether disadvantageous to this 
country. It is an understanding with 
regard to the other Powers of “heads I 
win, tails you lose.” We shall have to 
give Italy in case of need the assistance 
of our fleet without any corresponding 
requirement on their part to give us 
assistance on land in the event of our 
possessions being threatened or attacked. 
We have seen in the French newspapers 
that the maintenance of the statws quo in 
the Mediterranean means the permanent 
possession of Egypt by this country. 
It does seem to me to imply a long con- | 
tinuance of our occupation of Egypt, an 
occupation which I consider a source of 
weakness to this country. I dislike to 
learn that there have been vague under- 
standings which in any degree pledge 
Her Majesty’s Government to interfere in 
behalf of the Triple Alliance, and in the 
hope that we may have some reassuring 
words from the representative of the 
Foreign Office I beg to move the 
reduction of the Vote. . 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, of £47,460, Salaries, be 
reduced by £100, part of the Salary of 
the Secretary of State.”—(Sir George 


Campbell.) 

(10.30.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: I have 
very often addressed the House on the 
subject of Egypt, and therefore I do not 
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propose tosayanything on the subject this 


evening. It seems to me the most im- 
portant matter at the present time is 
this understanding, whatever it may be, 
with Italy. What has led to it? As 
the Committee know, in 1870, after the 
Franco-German War, Alsace and Lor- 
raine were taken from France by 
Germany against the desire of Prince 
Bismarck, who was entirely overruled 
by the military party. Prince Bismarck 
knew that his country, situated in the 
middle of Europe, was without any real 
frontiers, with Russia, Austria, and 
France adjacent, and that if there were 
acoalition of either of the other two 
Powers with France against Germany 
the result to Germany would not be 
satisfactory. He therefore sought for 
allies. The first alliance was the alliance 
of the three Emperors, those of Austria, 
Russia, and Germany. That alliance 
very soon broke down. Jealousies 
occurred between those potentates, and 
the alliance came to an end. It was 
succeeded in 1879 by what may be 
termed the alliance of the Emperors of 
Austria and Germany, and this alliance 
was entered into against their former 
ally, Russia, and the French Republic. 
If Russia or France attacked either 
Germany or Austria it became a casus 
belli with the Power not directly at- 
tacked. It was a defensive alliance. When 
this alliance was announced Lord Salis- 
bury showed his animus. He said he 
had to announce to his countrymen 
“good tidings of great joy.” Even 
accepting Lord Salisbury’s view of the 
desirability of this alliance, in my 
opinion it was a very great mistake to 
suppose that this alliance could be of 
advantage to the British Empire, be- 
cause it kept Russia from interfering in 
Europe, and she was thrown back upon 
Asia. In 1883 Italy joined the two 
allies, Austria and Germany. I believe 
there were separate alliances between 
Italy and each of those other Powers. 
This was a defensive alliance in which 
Italy joined against France and Russia. 
In 1887 these separate alliances were 
merged in the ‘I'riple Alliance. M. 
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Depretis was then Premier of Italy, but 
was shortly afterwards succeeded by 
M. Crispi, who took up his policy. 
When it was proposed to Italy to join 
in this Triple Alliance she hesitated, 
and Lord Salisbury—whether urged by 
Prince Bismarck or not I do not know— 
came forward and explained to ltaly 
that she might do this. without any great 
risk to her coasts or Fleet from the 
Fleet of France, because of certain 
assurances he gave to Italy at that time. 
What those assurances were we are not 


‘told. I called attention to the matter 


in 1888, and got a reply stating rather 
what Lord Salisbury had not done than 
what he had done. In fact, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
showed himself an excellent diplomatist 
of the old school. I have on many 
occasions asked questions of the right 
hon, Gentleman with regard to the 
assurances that were given by Lord 
Salisbury, and I never acquired very 
much knowledge from the answers 
given me by the right hon. Gentleman. 
About ten days ago the right hon. 
Gentleman, in reply to a question, 
spoke of something as an exist- 
ing understanding with Italy. I 
asked the right hon. Gentleman next 
day what the existing understaning was, 
and I was told that it was with the 
common object of maintaining the status 
quo in the Mediterranean, a principle 
which Her Majesty’s Government in 
Parliament had frankly avowed. I 
asked whether I was to understand that 
France had been informed of what this 
understanding was. In reply, the right 
hon. Gentleman told me that I was not to 
understand that France had been in- 
formed, which practically meant that 
France had not been. , 


*Tuz UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
rok FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. 
Fercusson, Manchester, N.E.): I said 
the hon. Member was not to understand 
more than I said. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Quite so; but 
the right hon. Gentleman is not pre- 
pared to say positively that France was 
not informed, The answer he gave was a 
diplomatic answer, and I do no suppose 
the right hon. Gentleman will now get 
up and say that France has been in- 
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formed. Now, it appears to me that 
Italy has misunderstood what the under- 
standing is. Italy is under the delusion 
that there is an understanding between 
her and this country. In point of fact, 
there can only have been an expression 
of opinion on the part of Lord Salisbury 
as to what he and his Party would do if 
he were in power under certain contin- 
gencies. We have it in evidence what 
Italy considers the understanding to be. 
M. Crispi lately published in an English 
review an article upon our relations 
with Italy, and he took it for granted 
that if Italy found herself at war with 
France, owing to having joined the 
Triple Alliance, the English fleet would 
ally itself with the Italian fleet to de- 
fend the Italian coasts. But another 
statement was made in reference to this 
matter on the 14th of May in the Italian 
Parliament by Signor Chiara, a deputy 
of some importance on the Conservative 
side, and a supporter of the present 
Italian Ministry—a statement made in a 
Debate on the renewal of the Triple 
Alliance, and in no way contradicted by 
the Italian Ministers in whose presence 
it was made. The speech was made with 
the object of inducing Radicals to con- 
sent to the renewal of the Triple 
Alliance. The deputy spoke of the 
negotiations entered into between Eng- 
land and Italy for the maintenance of 
Italian interests, which are recognised as 
identical with British interests, and said 
that never had any Government at- 
tempted to obtain what Count Robilant 
had obtained; that the position of Italy 
was now secure on land and sea; and 
that so long as Italy and England re- 
mained allied with the Central Powers 
of Europe it would be too risky an 
enterprize for France to attempt recon- 
quest, even if that Power could count on 
Russia. When I asked the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether he 
could throw any light on those state- 
ments, the right hon. Gentleman did not 
deny them. He again madea diplomatic 
answer. He explained that we were 
not bound to go to war for Italy, and 
said that our hands were free, but he 
Mr. Labouchere 
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did not state whether Lord Salisbury had 
made such statements as to justify what. 
was said in the Italian Parliament—that 
the position of Italy was now secure by 
land and sea. Unless the House realises 
what the Triple Alliance is it cannot 
appreciate the full meaning of the under- 
standing referred to. Italy, as I have 
said, has joined the alliance, which is a 
defensive alliance against France and 
Russia. Consequently, if France were 
to seek to reconquer Alsace and Lorraine, 
Ttaly would be forced to send an army to 
the frontier and declare war against 
that Power. The attempt at recon- 
quest would become a casus belli and 
Italy would be at war with France. 
If France were then to attack Italy, pre- 
suming the statements made in the 
Italian Chamber to be correct, that our 
object is to maintain the status quo in 
the Mediterranean, and that Lord Salis- 
bury has entered into any engagements, 
we should be forced to defend the Italian 
coast, and to prevent any evil con- 
sequences in the cession of territory if 
France got the upper hand. It amounts 
to this, then—that if France were to 
seek to regain the provinces lost by her 
in 1870, it would practically be a casus 
belli against her not only for the Triple 
Alliance, but for us, unless France were 
to consent to the absurdity that the 
Italian Army might attack her, and she 
might not attack the coast of Italy with 
her fleet. France is a great naval 
Power, far stronger on the sea than 
Italy, and naturally and rightly she 
would in such circumstances make use 
of her fleet. Lord Salisbury’s notion 
seems to be that just as these three 
allies are making themselves a_ police 
force to maintain the Continental peace, 
so we with our Navy should make our- 
selves a sort of police force to maintain 
the status quo in the Mediterranean. It 
might, of course, be to our interest that 
an English Minister should express a 
wish to maintain the status quo, but it 
is a very different thing to say that 
under all contingencies we ought to make 
war in order todo so. Still more is it 
a different matter for a Minister to give 
assurances as to the action of the British 
Government to one particular State in 
the Mediterranean in order to induce 
that particular State to join in an alli- 
ance against another State in the Medi- 
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terranean. I contend that this action on 
the part of Lord Salisbury is absolutely 
improper. Of course, we all know per- 
fectly well that Lord Salisbury cannot 
bind this country. But it must be re- 
membered that Lord Salisbury can- 
not separate his position as Foreign 
Minister from his position as the head of 
a Party, and thus, speaking as Foreign 
Minister, he also speaks as head of a 
Party, and simply says what he would 
do under certain circumstances. Italy 
is under the delusion, as I have said, that 
Lord Salisbury has pledged the country 
toa particular line of action, when, of 
course, he has no power todo so. I say 
that the action of Lord Salisbury was 
not only improper, but was unwise. A 
real statesman never anticipates action 
under possible future contingencies ; he 
waits for the contingencies to occur. 
Lord Salisbury hardly denies that he has 
acted throughout this matter, I will not 
say in collusion, but in accord with the 
three great Powers, and he almost justi- 
fies their alliance against France. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary has often said that this is an alliance 
of peace. I never knew an alliance that 
was not so called. But peace has never 
been maintained in Europe by secret 
alliances, still less by two or three Go- 
vernments entering into secret under- 
standings against other Great Powers. 
Such alliances are naturally met by 
counter-alliances on the part of the 
countries which are threatened; thus 
great distrust is caused, and large stand- 
ing armies are maintained, and inevitably 
these alliances and counter-alliances end 
in war. For my own part, I have always 
been a strong advocate of non-interven- 
tion; our insular position justifies that 
policy, and is an incontestable reason 
why we should not meddle with the Con- 
tinental Powers. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
Gladstone) was in favour of this policy, 
and I should like to contrast the right 
hon. Gentleman’s mode of treating Con- 
tinental affairs with that of Lord 
Salisbury. The right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian has always held that we 
ought to promote, as far as we can, 
European concert—that we should go 
into Congresses, but merely in order toput 
the general welfare of Europe under the 
wegis of the public opinion of Europe, and 
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the right hon. Gentlemanknows perfectly 
well that secret alliances between State 
and State make such concert impossible. 
But Lord; Salisbury did precisely the 
reverse. He loves secretalliances. He 
goes in a surreptitious manner to one of 
the Great Powers; he begs that Power 
to enter into some secret understanding 
with himself, and what is the result ? 
These understandings with one Power 
in Europe lead to misunderstandings 
with other Powers, and when trouble 
arises we find ourselves absolutely 
crippled in any effort to bring back 
Europe to a state of peace. We have 
prejudiced onr position beforehand, and 
to speak of that as a statesmanlike act 
is a profound mistake; it is entirely 
contrary to what an English statesman 
ought to do. Take the case of France. 
We were for a‘ long time the enemies of 
France, and ever since Waterloo the 
people of that country regarded us as 
their natural enemies. We can hardly 
wonder at this, because we spent a huge 
number of millions and the blood of 
many thousands of English soldiers in 
trying to impose upon France a par- 
ticulardynasty. Ha'ving done all this, 
we had the pleasure of putting that 
mighty Monarch Louis XVIII. in the 
place of Napoleon. All this naturally 
produced a feeling of soreness which, 
however, has at length worn off. Having 
been natural enemies we afterwards 
became natural friends and allies, and a 
feeling sprang up which made these two 
nations—France and England—more 
anxious than other nations to maintain 
cordial relations with each other. This 
feeling, no doubt, was strengthened by 
the facilities afforded for intercourse by 
our railways and steamboats, and by the 
commercial relations which sprang up 
between the two countries. Our action 
in Egypt undoubtedly produced a con- 
siderable sense of soreness in France, and. 
this being so, it was essential for an 
English Prime Minister to do nothing to 
increase that soreness. Lord Salisbury, 
however, thought differently. When 
the French Exhibition was opened it 
was met by the English Administration 
with a sort of Royal boycott ; and when 
the alliance took place between Austria 
and Germany, Lord Salisbury came for- 
ward and told us he had to announce 
good tidings of great joy, as an alliance 
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had been formed against Russia and 
France. When it was proposed to 
introduce Italy into that alliance he 
-came forward again and actually arrived 
‘at an understanding with Italy in 
order to induce it to join the Triple 
Alliance against Russia and France. 
No doubt the Under Secretary will tell 
the Committee we are on the best 
rerms with France. I have no doubt 
that technically and officially we are on 
perfectly good terms with France, but 
does anybody suppose for an instant 
that the French people can really feel 
very cordially towards us when we inter- 
fere in this way with Continental Powers 
with the view of promoting and aiding 
can alliance to prevent France getting 
back her provinces? God forbid that I 
should in any way encourage France to go 
to war for the provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine! but if France were to do so I 
think it would be a legitimate war on 
the part of France, and I most decidedly 
feel that if such a war were unfortu- 
mately to occur our sympathies would 
be entirely on the side of France, and 
would not be on the side of the Triple 
Alliance. I feel no amtipathy to Germany 
-or Italy, but neither have I any towards 
France or Russia. If the huge arma- 
ments which exist on the Continent are 
to lead to a conflagration, as I greatly 
fear they will, my idea is that the first 
business of a British Minister will be to 
keep out of the quarrel as far as he 
possibly can. My hon. Friend behind 
me complimented Lord Salisbury as a 
Foreign Minister ; for my part 1 never 
complimented Lord Salisbury, and never 
mean to. Lord Salisbury has to be care- 
fully watched. Hon. Gentlemen will 
remember what occurred at and after the 
Congress of Berlin. When Lord Salisbury 
was charged with the Cyprus Treaty he 
said that the Treaty did not exist, 
although it was proved it did exist, and 
under these circumstances we must look 
with a little grain of salis to the state- 
ments of Lord Salisbury. And when 
Lord Salisbury talks about some under- 
standing the Committee have a right to 
learn what the understanding really 
means. I presume that Austria, Germany, 
cand Italy know of this understanding ; 
why are we not to know of it? Hither 
Lord Salisbury thoroughly distrusts his 
English fellow-countrymen ; or he fears 
Mr. Labouchere 
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that if what he has done were made 
public it would injure him and his Party ; 
or he fears that France may disapprove of 
his action with regard to Italy. We 
are, or we ought to be, on as good terms 
with France as with Italy. These under- 
standings with one country lead to mis- 
understandings with other countries, 
But an understanding on the part of 
Lord Salisbury has no binding effect on 
this country. Lord Salisbury ought to 
communicate everything of this kind; 
he has not chosen to do so; and in one 
sense that is fortunate. The under- 
standing was come to five years ago; we 
have gone on five years under it. Again 
and again Lord Salisbury has been asked 
to state what it is; but he has refused 
to do so; and officially the House of 
Commons knows nothing of it. I make 
these remarks not so much because I 
expect to get to know what the under- 
standing was, but because it was desir- 
able to accentuate the fact that the 
country is in no sort of way bound by it. 
If there is an understanding with Italy, 
it is one not between Italy and England, 
but between Lord Salisbury and Italy. 
It is desirable that France and Italy 
should realise this; and also that it 
should be known to the electors of this 
country what the difference is between 
the foreign policies of Lord Salisbury and 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian. 
If the latter comes back to power he 
will do his best, as before, to promote 
peace in Europe. [“Oh!” and Minis- 
terial cheers.| Yes; hon. Gentlemen 
opposite have said that the right hon. 
Gentleman has disgraced this country by 
loving peace too much, He hes promoted 
peace by maintaining the European 
Concert, and not by entering into secret 
understandings with one country against 
another, which he is ashamed to submit 
to this House. It must be remem- 
bered that, if Lord Salisbury is kept in 
power, he is pledged in certain circum- 
stances to drag us into a Continental 
war against France. [“Oh!”] Can 
hon. Gentlemen who cry “Oh!” get 
their Ministers to state what the under- 
standing is? The Government, on 
coming into power, said the Navy was 
deficient, and they obtained Votes to 
augment it. This was not done for 
defensive purposes, but it was done to 
enable us to act as the police of the 
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Mediterranean, and to put 1s in a posi- 
tion to join with military Powers. We 
cannot ys an Army, and so we pro- 
duce a Navy on which we spend millions 
and millions ; and if the electors ponder 
over this the country will rally to the 
old Liberal flag and to the policy of 
‘‘ peace, retrenchment, and reform.” 


(11.25.) Sr J. FERGUSSON: It is evi- 
dent that the speech of the hon. Member 
is addressed to a wider audience than the 
House of Commons, but I venture to 
think that that wider audience will 
endorse the policy of the Government 
when they appreciate the grounds on 
which it is rested. If the results of 
Lord Salisbury’s policy so far are to be 
measured by its popularity and its 
acceptance with the country, I believe 
the Government cannot wish to go to 
the country on a better issue. As the 
hon. Gentleman desires that the policy 
of Lord Salisbury should be contrasted 
with that of the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian, I would remind the hon. 
Member that, in 1888, after he had 
offered an explanation to the House, the 
right hon. Gentleman expressed his 
satisfaction with that explanation, and 
the Debate thereupon came to an end. 
The right hon. Gentleman said— 


“*T will say, however, that, without binding 
myself for the future or going beyond the 
subject immediately before us, it is 
a matter of lively satisfaction to find 
that the course taken by Lord Salisbury on 
more than one occasion has been entirely in 
accord with sound principle and with what I 
believe ought to be the foreign policy of this 
country.” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Perhaps the 
Under Secretary will read the whole of 
the speech. The Member for Mid 
Lothian always claims that the text 
should be read. 


*Sm J. FERGUSSON: Time would 
not admit of that, but I may refer to 
various declarations made by the right 
hon. Gentleman, and especially in his 
later speeches. I am sure we need 
not draw odious comparisons, and that 
we may be content that our rela- 
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tions with foreign Powers are such 
that we may be satisfied with a 
policy which has led to so _ satis- 
factory a state of affairs. I hope I 
shall not be considered disrespectful to 
the Member for Kirkcaldy if I do not: 
follow him into the somewhat discursive 
field through which he travelled. The- 
hon. Gentleman harped upon the string 
of a secret understanding, and he 
referred to an answer which had been 
given in this House. It is a remark- 
able thing that almost at the same time 
the Minister in the Italian Parliament 
had used nearly the same expression as. 
myself. There is no great mystery about 
it. Some of the words which the Italian 
Minister used are equivalent to those: 
used in this House. I think I have 
again and again, in answer to questions 
of the hon. Member, stated that there 
have been during several years of 
anxiety which have passed away an in- 
terchange of views upon the condition 
of things in Europe, and with regard to 
matters in which they are particularly 
interested, namely, the maintenance of 
the status quo and peace in the Mediter- 
ranean. It is altogether unnecessary to 
mix up such a question with the Triple 
Alliance. We are no parties to the 
Triple Alliance ; we are not even aware 
of the Treaties so-called which we are 
informed have been renewed between 
the central Powers in Europe. We 
have entered into no agreement or 
understanding with any Power pledging 
us to the employment of Her Majesty’s 
forces in any contingency. The hon. 
Member, I must say, has arrived at 
the most unfounded conclusions. The 
hon. Member seems to think it im- 
portant to establish that the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government and its 
understanding with foreign Powers are 
such as are likely to plunge us into a 
European war. The result of our com- 
munications with the Powers has been 
to produce greater harmony, to remove 
from the face of the world the apprehen- 
sions which darkened over it not many 
years ago, and by the common consent 
of all Sovereigns and statesmen we have 
from year to year been able to breathe 
more freely and to rely. with greater 
confidence in the maintenance of peace. 
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-Me. LABOUCHERE: What 
Sovereigns ? 


*Srr J. FERGUSSON : There is hardly 
a Sovereign in Europe who: has not ex- 
pressed these views. It is true, indeed, 
that the armaments of Europe remain 
in stupendous force, on a scale » which 
no former age has seen, and which would 
render any war in the future of greater 
magnitude than any in which Europe 
has ever been plunged and attended with 
greater disaster than the history of the 
world can recall. That consideration 
ought to render any person in a respon- 
sible position most careful in using any 
language which is not in the interest of 
peace, which might arouse passion, and 
which might lead to war. Irresponsible 
persons feel themselves at liberty to use 
what language they please. The hon. 
Member for Northampton has spoken of 
a war for the restoration of the Rhine 
provinces as a small matter. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I never said it 
‘was a small matter. 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON : Then the hon. 

Gentleman recognises it as a large 
matter. He talks of it as a legitimate 
object of which this country would 
approve. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE : No; I did not 
say that this country would approve. 
What I said was that if this war un- 
fortunately took place our sympathies 
would be on the side of France. 


*Sre J. FERGUSSON : That is going a 
long way towards what I have stated. 
Our sympathies would be against the 
Power which broke the peace. That I 
sayin answer to the hon. Member. I 
repeat that it is a very rash and 
dangerous thing for any man who 
occupies a position of influence to give 
‘any encouragement to such an idea. The 
hon. Member has again asserted that the 
Triple Alliance will be offensive as 
against France and Russia. I say we 
have given no adhesion to any under- 
standing or agreement hostile to any 
Power. Our sympathies will be with 
those Powers which keep the peace and 
‘against those who break it. Does any 
one suppose that well-informed statesmen 
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such as now rule in the Kingdom of Italy 
are not aware of the British Constitution 
and the limitations on the power and 
policy of any British. Administration ? 
Can it be supposed that a British Go- 
vernment would enter into any. rash 
undertaking for the employment of our 
Military and Naval Forces in any con- 
tingency ? Each contingency must be 
dealt with according. to the circum- 
stances and the rights and the position of 
the Powers with which we are allied, 
and according to the duties which we 
owe under Treaty and to our fellow- 
subjects beyond the sea. We ought, 
indeed, as the hon. Member says, to 
avoid unnecessary intervention in Euro- 
pean affairs, and more especially to 
obviate all dangers which might involve 
us in such conflicts as I have referred 
to. The hon. Member asks why the 
Powers are not called together in Con- 
ference. But Conferences are not lightly 
called together. The mere calling of 
such a Conference would be in itself a 
disturbing influence. I trust the time 
is not near when it will be necessary 
to call together another Conference to 
consider the affairs of Europe. We 
have now happily for a long period 
had no European war, except one 
confined to the Balkan Peninsula. 
For more than 20 years the Treaty 
approved after the Russo-Turkish War 
has been successful in maintaining. 
the European concert, and if, after all, 
that is the Treaty which guards the 
policy of the Great Powers, it is cer- 
tainly one of which we need not be 
ashamed. At any rate, we may hope 
that it will be effective in guiding the 
policy of Europe for many years to come. 
We have had questions of delicacy with 
France, but we have always studiously 
respected its rights. We have shown 
that. respect for our engagerments at the 
risk and cost of some friction with our 
colonies, and the Ministers of France 
have been the first to acknowledge the 
loyalty and fidelity of Her Majesty’s 
Government in that particular. The 
hon. Member will recollect that he was 
not long since responsible for the state- 
ment in his paper, which was the only 
paper that made such a comment, that 
the meeting of the French Fleet and 
British squadron at Malta was not en- 
tirely cordial. That statement evoked 
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the unanimous disclaimer of the officers 
of the British squadron. They de- 
clared that they had entertained the 
French Fleet with the greatest pleasure, 
and that their relations with them 
were of the most cordial character. 
‘Her Majesty’s Government could not 
charge themselves with haying done one 
single act during their term of Office to 
lessen the cordial relations between the 
two countries; and if the Commercial 
Treaties between them are not such as 
they were 30 years ago, the fault does 
not lie with Her Majesty’s Government. 
Most certainly I shall add nothing to the 
answers I have given on this subject. The 
leaders of the Opposition have with per- 
fect discretion abstained from pressing 
Her Majesty’s Government in this 
matter, and have accepted the declara- 
tions upon the subject which I have been 
able to make. If the hon. Member is 
not satisfied with what I have said, I 
am sorry that I cannot satisfy him. I 
shall not attempt to do so, but I shall 
rely with confidence upon the approval of 
the country of what has been done, and 
of its result. That result has had the 
effect of promoting good relations be- 
tween this country and the European 
Powers. At the: same time, the 
strengthening of the Imperial Forces of 
the country, of which the hon. Member 
has expressed disapproval, has placed us 
in such a position that we can maintain, 
strong and united, the Empire which we 
inherited, and for which the Government 
do no more than claim its legitimate 
position as one of the Powers of Europe 
in the interest above all of the main- 
‘tenance of peace. 


(11.44.). Mr, BRYCE: This Debate is 
one of those in which it is more easy to do 
harm than good. I think my two hon, 
Friends were quite justified in giving an 
opportunity to the Government to sum- 
marise and recapitulate the declarations 
that have with some difficulty been ex- 
torted from them. First of all, I wish to 
Say that we have nothing to do in this 
House with the Triple Alliance. It isa 
matter of no concern to us, and it isa 
matter in which we have no business to 


express an opinion. Our view must be 
confined to the part, if any, which this 
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country has taken in bringing about that 
alliance, or in giving any assurances to 
the members of it. As to the under- 
standing, as the right hon. Gentleman 
calls it, between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Government of. Italy, I 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say on a previous occasion that it was 
impossible to prevent an interchange of 
views—that it was impossible to avoid 
being asked as to the probable action of 
this country in the case of certain 
eventualities. No assurance, no engage- 
ment of any kind, ought to be given or 
entered into by a British Minister with- 
out the knowledge of Parliament, and 
the Minister of a constitutional country 
like this is, therefore, within his right in 
refusing to give an answer to an incon- 
venient question with regard to the 
future. I understood the Under Secre- 
tary to say that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had expressed a desire for the 
maintenance of the status quo in the 
Mediterranean. That is a very vague 
account of the interchange of views. It 
leaves very much in doubt as to how far 
Her Majesty’s Government may have 
gone in stating what they think would 
happen in certain eventualities. Of 
course, it was likely that Her Majesty’s 
Government would be asked what the 
action of this country would be in the 
event of a war between France and 
Italy, and it is not at all unnatural that 
statements made with regard to the pro- 
bable action of this country should be in 
danger of being construed as promises. 
I hope that is a distinction that Her 
Majesty’s Government will bear in mind. 
Although I gather that the House will 
hear nothing more from the Under 
Secretary as to what the substance of 
the undertaking is, I hope he will 
understand that if we do not press for 
information it is because we rely on the 
statement the right hon. Gentleman has 
just made—that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have made, and will make, no bind- 
ing engagement whatever, without com- 
municating it to the House. There 
ought to be no doubt as to what the true 
policy of this country is. Clearly that 
policy is to enter into no engagement 
that can either fetter her freedom or 
give offence to her allies. We have re- 
sponsibilities enough, and it would be 
the very wantonness of folly to en- 
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deavour to increase our engagements, 
which are already a great tax on the 
strength of our Empire and its Military 
and Naval Force. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary said we 
must judge every contingency as_ it 
arises. That, afterall, is the answer this 
country ought to give if we are asked to 
pledge ourselves in any future eventu- 
ality. It is perfectly impossible to 
foresee under what circumstances and 
with what moral justification a conflict 
might arise, and we should surely be far 
stronger to exert our forces on the side 
of peace, if a conflict should unhappily 
break out, if we were free from all 
engagements beforehand. These are 
commonplaces of foreign policy, and if I 
venture to put them forward it is only 
because there seem, to be ideas afloat in 
_ some of the Continental newspapers 
which are based on the impression 
that a Treaty with this country 
has in some way been arrived at. 
I say we ought to be so far free that it 
will be possible for us, if occasion arise 
that involves British interests, to act in 
view of those interests and upon lines 
that are at the moment suggested by 
them. Ido not think that, after what 
we have drawn from the Under Secretary 
of State on this occasion, it is necessary 
or would be profitable for us to press for 
any further disclosures, and after a with- 
drawal from some of the statements 
which the Under Secretary of State was 
understood previously to have made—I 
do not say that the right hon. Gentle- 
man made those statements; I think 
that he has been misunderstood—the 
object of this discussion has been ob- 
tained. We look with satisfaction at the 
.fact that the Under Secretary of State 
has said that it is impossible that Her 
Majesty's Government will make any 
engagement which they will keep from 
the House of Comnions, and that their 
only object is to preserve friendly rela- 
tions with all Powers, and that they re- 
main perfectly free to deal with every 
emergency as it arises. I hope that, if 
ever the time comes when this country 
is asked to take any action in any foreign 
troubles, Her Majesty’s Government or 
the Opposition, as the case may be, will 
then remember that we have to-night 
had a full and complete declaration of 
the absolute freedom of this country at 
Mr, Bryce 
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this moment, and that that declaration 
will remain fixed in our memories. , 
*(11.53.) Sm J. GOLDSMID (St. 
Pancras, 8.): I wish to make a few re- 
marks after the mischievous speech 
which we have heard from the. hon, 
Member for Northampton. If anything 
were likely to create unpleasantness be- 
tween this country and France it would 
be a speech such as that. I happen to 
know that at the present time the 
relations between this country and 
France are more cordial than they have 
been for many years—more cordial than 
they were under the Government of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian. I have frequent com- 
munications with France, and I know a 
good deal of what is going on in diplo- 
matic circles there, and I can say that 
the hon Member has not correctly de- 
scribed the state of affairs. Then as to 
Italy. Why the hon. Member should 
make such a set against that country I 
do not know. What I would like tosay 
with regard to the Italians is this: that 
all their statesmen are proud of the 
sentiments that Englishmen have always. 
entertained towards their country. No 
one has been stronger in his sympathy 
with Italy than the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian himself, 
and the speech of the hon. Member for 
Northampton is the first word I have 
heard in disfavour of that country.: Iam 
satisfied that nothing will occur under 
any Ministry which will alter the present: 
cordial. relations between this country 
and Italy ; the only thing which could 
do so would be mischievous language 
like that which we have just heard. 
(11.56.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: Ideny 
that I have ever said anything in dis- 
favour of Italy ; the Italians have a right 
to do precisely what they like and to 
enter into what engagements they like; 
what 1 protest against is the idea that 
this country is going to take sides with 


Italy against France on the pretext of 
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maintaining the status quo in the 
Mediterranean. The statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman is entirely un- 
satisfactory as regards Lord Salisbury. 
We know that Lord Salisbury can do 
nothing—I have no doubt he would if he 
could—behind the back of this House or 
without communicating what he does to 
this House and receiving its assent. But 


Lord Salisbury has done his best to} 


envenom the relations between this 
country and France. The hon. Member 
talks of ‘diplomatic circles.” Those are 
not the circles in which I myself seek 
information. I have been in the diplo- 
matic service, and a more ignorant set 
of people with regard to the public 

inion in any country never existed on 
the face of the globe. We know that 
Lord Granville, on the very eve of the 
outbreak of the war between France and 
Germany, told us that peace was assured 
for the next 20 years. Irejoice to think 
that Lord Salisbury cannot pledge this 
country. The Republicans of France 
cannot look with great satisfaction at the 
persistent endeavour of Lord Salisbury 
to do his best to break up the warm and 
cordial alliance which has existed for 
many years between France and Eng- 
land. I believe that that attempt on 
the part of Lord Salisbury is made 
because there is a feeling that, if 
the Republic in France succeeds, 
Republicanism will spread abroad in 
Europe. I believe that there is a Royal 
and aristocratic boycott against France, 
and that Lord Salisbury would be 
delighted to see a general alliance against 
that country. [“Oh!”] Well, he has 
done his best to promote it. |“Oh!”] 
I hear the Attorney General opposite 
who, for the £12,000 a year he receives, 
thinks it his duty to come here and 
groan against everyone who says a word 
against his master. I shall speak against 
Lord Salisbury and protest against Lord 
Salisbury in spite of the subserviency of 
the Attorney General and the Liberal 
Unionists, who never lose an oppor- 
tunity of rising to thank God that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian is no longer Prime Minister, 
but that the future of this country is in 
the hands of Lord Salisbury. 
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Motion made, and Question, “ That the 
Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again,”"—(Mr. Morton,)— 
put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported to-morrow. 


Committee also report Progress ; to 
sit again to-morrow. 





COINAGE [EXPENSES]. 

Resolution reported. 

‘* That it is expedient to authorise the issue’ 
out of the Consolidated Fund during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1892, of a 
sum of £400,000, and of applying any interest 
thereon towards meeting the Expenses to be in- 
curred in pursuance of any Act of the present 
Session to amend ‘ The Coinage Act, 1870.’ ” 


Resolution agreed to. 


WESTERN HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS 

(SCOTLAND) WORKS BILL.—(No. 396.) 

As amended, considered. 

It being after Midnight, and Objection 
being taken, Further Proceedings on 
Consideration, as amended, stood ad- 
journed. 


Proceedings to be resumed to-morrow. 


FISHERIES BILL [LORDS].—(No. 406. 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Tut PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beaca, Bristol, 
W.): I beg to’ move the Second 
Reading of this Bill, and in doing 
so I think it only necessary to state 
that its object is to provide for 
the carrying out of the declaration 
between Belgium and this country, by 
which the fishermen of both nations 
will be able to obtain damages for in- 


juries inflicted to the boats of either 
country in the North Sea. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for to-morrow. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) AOTS 
AMENDMEN' BILL.—(No. 371.) 
As amended, considered; read the 
te es and passed. 
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HIGHWAYS AND BRIDGES BILL. 
(No. 384.) 
As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time to-morrow. 


BETTING AND LOANS (INFANTS) 
BILL ([LORDS].—.(No. 367.) 
Considered in Committee. 
. (In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


STATUTORY RULES PROCEDURE (RE- 
COMMITTED) BILL.—(No. 397.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the.Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


MOTION. 


— t+ 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION CODE 
(SCOTLAND), 1891. 

(12.10.) Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, 
St. Rollox): I beg to move the Motion 
which stands on the Paper in my name— 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying Her Majesty that the Minute 
of the Committee of Council on Education in 
Scotland, dated the 11th day of June, 1891, 
amending the terms of Article 133 of the Code 
of 1891, be amended by substituting the word 
‘three’ for the word ‘five,’ and the word 
‘ fifteen’ for the word ‘ fourteen.’ ’’ 

The effect of my Motion is to confer 
upon the parent in Scotland the same 
right to free education for his children 
between the ages of 3 and 15 as have 
been conferred upon the parent in 
England by the Education Bill which 
has just passed the House of Commons. 
At the present moment, a parent in 
Scotland is only entitled to claim free 
education in the compulsory standards 
—that is, until his child passes the Fifth 
Standard, irrespective of age. On 8th 
June last, the Government introduced 


their Elementary Education (England) 









Bill, which conferred upon parents in 
England the right to free education for 
their children between 5 and 14, 
Following the lines of the English 
Bill, the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment three days later, namely, on 
llth June, laid on the Table of the 
House a Minute of the Department 
changing free education in Scotland from 
standards to one of age, and maki 

education free from 5 till 14, the same 
as in the English Bill. As, however, is 
well known, the ages in the English Bill 
are altered from 5 to 14 to from 3 to 15, 
Hence, following this extension of the 
ages in England, my Motion proposes 
similarly to alter the Minute of the 
Department, thus conferring upon the 
parent in Scotland the same extent of 
legal right to demand free education as 
is conferred upon the parent in England. 
Obviously, uniformity is the original 
intention and effect of the Minute, and 
the subsequent extension of the age in 
the English Bill necessitates a corre- 
sponding alteration in the Minute of the 
Department. The Government intend, 
I understand, to oppose this Motion. It 
will, therefore, be a spectacle for gods 
and men to find the Government and 
English Members refusing to the 
parents in Scotland the same extent of 
right to demand free education as has just 
been conceded to the parent in England, 
It is said that my Motion comes at an in- 
opportune time, and ata time when the 
financial arrangements of School Boards 
for the year have all been completed. It is 
not my Motion, however, but the Minute 
of the Department lying on the Table of 
the House which introduced the subject 
at an inopportune time, aud which dis- 
turbed the financial arrangements of 
School Boards. The Minute of the De- 
partment took away the legal right to 
free education from 12,000 children 
under five years of age (1,000 of whom 
are under four years of age) attending 
school in Scotland, most of whom belong 
to the poorer classes, and the cost of 
whose education is comparatively trivial ; 
whilst, on the other hand, the Minute 
extends the right to free education to 
32,000 children who are presently re- 
ceiving the more expensive education 
above the Fifth Standard, but who are 
under 14 years of age, and who belong 
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to the class of society whose parents can | 


afford to keep them at school and do not 
require to send them to work. When the 
inopportuneness of the proposed change 
and the consequent loss of revenue to 
School Boards was brought under the 
notice of the Department by questions 
in the House, the Department was equal 
to the emergency. Their reply was that, 
although the proposed change would 
doubtless involve some loss to the rate- 
payers, yet that the loss would be small 
compared with theextragrant of £100,000 
which these same ratepayers would this 
year receive in aid of local rates. The 
extension of age proposed in the Motion 
from 14 to 15 could only bring in 15,000 
more children, that being the total 
number of children on the roll of schools 
in Scotland over 14 years of age, whilst 
the reduction of the age from five to 
three years leaves matters in Scotland 
exactly as they are at present. Indeed, 
I will point to a typical case of what the 
probable general result in Scotland will 
be to the case of Govan Parish in the 
Partick Division of Lanarkshire. That 
School Board has a school roll of 17,500 
children, but it is not the intention of 
that School Board to charge any school 
fees either for children under five or for 
children above 14 years of age. I should, 
therefore, be more than astonished if 
Mr. Parker Smith should deny to the 
rest of Scotland the same legal right to 
free education as has been conferred 
upon the parents in England, and as is 
likely to be enjoyed by parents in my 
own constituency. As regards the ex- 
tension of the age from 14 to 15, I leave 
to the Scotch supporters of the Govern- 
ment to maintain the justice and ex- 
pediency of the proposed alteration. I 
do not think there is a single one of 
them who does not desire the change. 
Asalready pointed out, the Minute of the 
Department takes away from children 
under five years of age (who belong 
chiefly to the poorer classes) the 
legal right to free education enjoyed 
by ‘them for the past two years, and 
leaves them at the mercy of School 
Boards to charge or not to charge school 
fees. This change of the law takes place 
suddenly, and in the course of the edu- 
cation of 12,000 children under five 
years of age presently attending school. 
Under any circumstances it would be a 
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strong step for a Government to take 
away a right to free education once 
granted, but it is hardly conceivable 
that a Government should do so without 
sufficient notice, and without guarding 
the interests of children presently at- 
tending school, and who began their 
education upon the footing of no school 
fees being charged. But that is not all. 
Out of monies belonging to the people of 
Scotland, School Boards in Scotland will 
this year receive 12s. per child in aver- 
age attendance in respect of school fees. 
This fee grant is paid and will continue 
to be paid in respect of the attendance 
of children under five, the same as for 
children above five years of age. There 
will, therefore, be this extraordinary 
result of School Boards still receiving, in 
respect of school fees, 12s. per child 
under five years of age, whilst Parlia- 
ment will have withdrawn the legal 
right of the parent to demand such 
free education, and have left it 
in the power of School Boards, over 
and above the fee grant of 12s., to 
exact sehool fees for such children. 
It may be said that it is an educational 
advantage to discourage attendance at 
school of children under five years of 
age. Ifso, that argument would apply 
to England as well as toScotland. Why, 
then, was the change made in England ? 
Was it made, not on educational grounds, 
but in the pecuniary interests of the 
denominational schools, the majority of 
which belong to the Conservative Party? 
Children under five years of age are a 
source of profit to School Boards in 
Scotland. School Boards receive a fee 
grant of 12s. per child in average 
attendance, and a further possible grant 
of 17s. per child in average attendance, 
or a total of 29s. per child under five 
years of age in average attendance—far 
more than sufficient to meet the cost of 
the education of such children without 
the imposition of school fees. The ques- 
tion of whether and how far education 
is to be free was a matter to be deter- 
mined by Parliament, and not left to the 
will or caprice of School Boards. Hence, 
the right of the parent to free education 
for his children was freed in the case of 
England in the Elementary Education 
Bill which had just passed the House of 
Commons. In the case of Scotland it is 
freed and determined by the Minute of 
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the Department now under review. 
Parliament had determined in the case 
of England that education shall be free 
between the ages of 3 and 15. He 
therefore simply claimed for the parent 
of Scotland an equal extension of the 
legal right to free education. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty that the 
Minute of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion in Scotland, dated the 11th day of June, 
1891, amending the terms of Article 133 of the 
Code of 1891, be amended by substituting the 
word ‘ three’ for the word ‘ five,’ and the word 
‘fifteen’ for the word ‘ fourteen.’”—(Mr. 
Caldwell.) 

(12.23.) Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, 
N.): I have to complain that no 
one has risen to express the opinion 
of the Government. I regret that 
when free education was given to Scot- 
land it was given in this form, that 
the particulars were to be determined by 
the Education Department. If it had 
been given as now for England by an 
Act of Parliament, it would not have 
been in the power of any Department, 
by a stroke of the pen, to rob Scottish 
parents of the right of free education 
for young children. The Minute was 
evidently intended to bring the Scottish 
law into conformity with the English 
Bill ; but when that Bill came before the 
House the age of five was altered to 
three, and although the House gave way 
with regard to England, the Govern- 
ment are still persisting in maintaining 
this most odious and objectionable dis- 
tinction for Scotland. This provision 
will leave it in the power of voluntary 
schools in Scotland to impose a tax on 
all children between the ages of three 
and five attending school. 


*(12.25.) Mr. FINLAY (Inverness, 
&e.): We have heard a great deal 
about the necessity for uniformity in 
this matter between the two countries. 
I will not express a final opinion as to 
whether the ages of 3 and 15 should, 
be introduced into Scotland or not, but 
before taking that step I think we ought 


to wait till we can ascertain the opinion 
Mr. Caldwell 
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of the School Authorities of Scotland on 
the subject. In the first place, the grant 
in England was a grant of 10s. a head 
for all children between the ages of 3 and 
15. The extension of the age to 3 and 15 
in England, therefore, would enlarge 
the grant in proportion. In Scotland 
my hon. Friends seem to have forgotten 
that the grant was made ina perfectly 
different manner. It was a share of the 
Probate Duty and Excise Duties, which 
amounts to something over £300,000, 
Thus a lump sum is provided for the 
assistance of Education in Scotland. It 
is nota grant in proportion to the num- 
ber of children between the ages of 3 
and 15, so that any reasoning of that kind 
absolutely falls to the ground when 
applied to Scotland. If we inquire how 
that was distributed we find it was dis- 
tributed according to the provisions of 
the Code, while Article 129 provides that 
it was distributed to the schools in pro- 
portion to the average returns of attend- 
ance, which again are defined by the 25th 
Article. According to that Article, the 
average returns are taken of those who 
attend the schools between the ages of 
3 and 18. That was a state of 
circumstances absolutely different from 
that on which the English Bill was 
founded. What, then, is the use of 
talking about the advantages of uni- 
formity between the two countries in 
this matter, when we find that the 
circumstances of the two vases are 80 
entirely different? I think it will be 
found that the number of children under 
five years of age at school in Scotland is 
very much less in proportion than it is in 
England, and I believe that is one great 
reason which has led to the change with 
regard to the age in the English Educa- 
tion Bill. I think we ought to consider 
that there are two sides to this question. 
It is very doubtful whether it is a good 
thing for a child under the age of five to 
leave its mother’s care and go to school. 
It is a matter in which the practice of 
Scotland is not in harmony with that 
which prevails in England. What would 
be the effect of the Motion of my hon. 
Friend? At present the School Boards 
have a certain discretion in the matter, 
and if this Motion be adopted it 
will be compulsory that all children 
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over the age of three years should 
attend school free of all charge. 
Have hon. Members considered what the 
effect on the attendance of the school 
will be ; how far it would be necessary 
to provide additional buildings at the 
expense of the ratepayers, to increase 
the teaching staff, and to provide such 
attendants as will be required for infants 
between the age of three and five. All 
such sublunary considerations are be- 
neath the notice of some hon. Members. 
This is a matter which ought to be 
looked at from the practical point of view. 
Before taking an irrevocable step of 
this kind we ought to point out what is 
the opinion of the School Boards in 
Scotland and of the people of Scotland 
in regard to this matter. The only 
argument which the hon. Member has 
adduced is that it is desirable that there 
should be uniformity between England 
and Scotland. I think it would be more 
prudent to pause so as to discover the 
views of the Scotch educational authorities. 
Ido not desire to express any definite 
opinion one way or the other on this 
question, but I do think it would be 
hasty to accept at present the Motion of 
the hon. Member for the St. Rollox 
Division on such extremely general 
considerations as those which have been 
advanced in support of it. 

(12.35.) Sm G. MTREVELYAN 
(Glasgow, Bridgeton): I suppose we 
have heard the official answer to this 
Motion. My hon. and learned. Friend 
says that the only argument in favour 
of the Motion is the desire for uni- 
formity between England and Ire- 
land. Ido not admit it for a moment, 
but if it be the only argument, all that 
can be said of it is that it is one 
more that can be adduced in support of 
the proposal. My hon. and learned 
Friend has not put forward any argu- 
ment of any sort or kind against the 
Motion. He merely urges that we ought 
to wait to see what Scotch opinion is on 
this subject. But we already know a 
great deal as to Scotch opinion on this 
subject. Experience has shown that 
Scotch parents are anxious that their 
children between three and five years 
should go to school. The parents, it is. 
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found, are sending them in largely in- 
creasing numbers, as stated in the 
Report of the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment, yet the Government propose that 
children between three and five years, 
who can now attend school free, should 
in future be liable for fees. Human 
nature and the circumstances with 
regard to parents and children are the 
same in Scotland as in England, and the 
same causes which induce parents in 
England to send their children to school 
below the age of five years will lead 
Scotch parents to do the same. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman spoke of 
the necessity there would be to increase 
the schoolaccommodation. The average 
attendance is 524,000, but the number 
of places available is 716,000. It is idle 
to suggest that this excess of places will 
not amply suffice for a considerable time 
to meet any increase in the number of 
children who will go to school under the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend. I am 
quite satisfied that if the Motion is not 
carried to-night, it must eventually be 
forced upon the Government by Scottish 
public opinion and by the circumstances 
of the case. Sir, 1 consider we have 
got a great boon in the English Educa- 
tion Bill by having got rid of the 
long standing controversy, in which 
almost all the Scocth Members were on 
one side, namely, that there should not 
be a higher standard in which the fees 
are to be paid. We have now got the 
principle of age laid down, and by 15 
every Scotch child will have passed all 
the standards which reasonably come 
within the circuit of elementary educa- 
tion. Let us complete the good work 
by asserting that 15 shall be the age up 
to which a child shall be sent to school 
without its being a burden to his 
parents, and enabling him to reap the 
benefit of that education which Parlia- 
ment has given. 


(12.40.) Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL 
ror SCOTLAND (Sir Cuarzas Pearson, 
Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s Universi- 
ties): It seems hardly possible after the 
speeches made to treat this question 
apart from comparison with the English 
Education Bill. The remarks of the 
hon. Member who moved this Motion 
certainly suggested that in the view of 
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the hon. Gentleman the main reason 
why the alteration he proposes should 
be made was to be found in the fact 
that the limit mentioned had been 


reached in the Education Bill which has 
just passed this House. I have not 
much to add to the remarks which fell 
from the hon. and learned Member for 
Inverness (Mr. Finlay) who has shown 
that the analogy between England and 
Scotland fails just at the very point 
where it becomes important if it is to be 
of any value that it should not fail, 
namely, when you come to consider the 
basis upon which that grant is distributed 
in Scotland as compared with the grant 
in England. The basis on which the 
grant is distributed in Scotland is the 
average {attendance, while the basis on 
which it is to be distributed in England 
is so much per child. The alteration 
proposed by the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site would bring no additional grant 
into Scotland, but it would impose an 
additional burden by making that com- 
pulsory which at present is not so; that 
is to ‘say, it would entail] on school 
authorities in Scotland the necessity of 
providing accommodation for children 
between three and five. 


Mr. HUNTER: As the English School 
Boards do. 


Str CHARLES PEARSON: Another 
difference suggests itself between Eng- 
land and Scotland. There can be no 
doubt that, according to the statis- 
tics of the two countries, school 
attendance begins at an _ earlier 
period according to the opinion and 
practice of the country in England than 
in Scotland. That has long been so, 
and the Report to which the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir G. Trevelyan) referred, and 
which is quite in conformity with the 
previous recommendation of the Depart- 
ment, had reference to a state of affairs 
not ina part of the country where the 
children did not attend school for five 
years, but where the children were not 
sent to school until they were six or 
seven years old. This was what the 
Department always objected to, and did 
its best to remedy, but the recommenda- 
tion did not apply to cases where 

Sir Charles Pearson 
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children were sent to school at five. 
I am not aware of any foundation for the 
suggestion that the Department in any 
way laid itself out to encourage the send. 
ing children to school in Scotland at an 
earlier age than five. There isa remark- 
able omission in the arguments that have 
been submitted to the House by the 
supporters of the Motion. One would 
have expected that an alteration such as 
is now moved for would have been 
supported by some kind of evidence that 
there is a demand for it on the part of 
the educational authorities and those 
entrusted in the work of education. But 
from these authorities, and from those 
who have the work of education in their 
hands, there is not a single symptom of 
a desire to have the limit of age fixed in 
England imposed upon them, and no 
instance has been quoted by the hon. 
Member for St. Rollox to this effect. 

Mr. CALDWELL: I may say in 
answer to this remark of the hon. 
Gentleman that there are at present 
12,000 children under five receiving 
free education in Scotland, showing that 
the people wish it. 

Sm CHARLES PEARSON: My 
observation was that we should have 
expected some instances from school 
managers or Boards, or those responsible 
for the good management of schools, 
some indication of a degire that this 
alteration should be made. They have 
had time enough to consider the pro- 
position. 

Mr. CALDWELL: May I explain, 
when I am asked for evidence? We 
knew that an English Bill was going to 
be introduced, and that Bill only passed 
a few days ago, and that Bill has changed 
the age of children in respect to whom 
a grant is to be made. 

Sm CHARLES PEARSON: It is not 
a matter of a few days. My observation 
applies to the proposal in the hon. 
Member’s Motion, which has been before 
the country for a considerable time, 
and I say no instance has been given of 
any demand whatever on the part of 
those interested in support of the 
Motion. There are,‘on the other hand, 
instances of a desire on the part of those 
interested to adhere to the Minute of 
the Education Department, and in the 
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absence of anything to the contrary it 
does seem to me that this matter ought 
to be left where it lies in the Minute. 
The limit in the Minute has been fixed 
after careful inquiry of the Local Bodies, 
and School Authorities have shown no 
intention of dealing in a narrow and 
niggardly spirit with the power they 
have. They will not regard this as 
doing more than enabling .them to 
eorrect abuses if need be; they will not 
take it by any means as a necessity laid 
on them to charge fees for attendance of 
children under five years of age. An- 
other objection to the Motion is that the 
financial arrangements of the School 
Authorities in Scotland for the present 
year have been made on the footing that 
the Minute is to be adhered to, and it 
will cause an awkward dislocation 
of arrangements if this alteration is now 
made. I therefore submit that the 
Motion ought not to be agreed to. It 
is quite possible that a year’s experience 
of the Minute as it stands may lead to 
some further change, but I believe it is 
equally possible and more probable that 
a year’s experience will show that Scot- 
land is perfectly satisfied with the present 
limit. 

(12.50.) Mr. J. P. SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) : The hon. Member who moved 
this Resolution has alluded to the Govan 
School Board, and perhaps I may be 
permitted to say that a few days ago I 
received a letter from the clerk to that 
Board, in which he says that although 
the Board have not had an opportunity 
of considering the subject at a meeting, 
he could confidently say that the mem- 
bers of the Board were strongly in 
favour of adhering to the Minute in the 
form in which it now lies upon the 
Table. From the clerk to the Glasgow 
School Board I also have a letter to the 
same effect, expressing a strong desire to 
have the limit remain 5 to 14. The 
question of raising the age is not a new 
one. For months it has been before the 
country, and every School Board has had 
the opportunity of considering it. As 
to the increase in the number of very 
young children, of which the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir G. Trevelyan) has 
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spoken. I, without going into the 
general question, will give the actual 
figures in the Govan School Board 
District. Of 17,500 children on the 
roll of the free schools, only 103 are 
under five years of age. That explains 
pretty clearly that there is an objection 
to extending the age. Out of the same 
number—17,500—there are only 188 
over 14 years of age. There is not the 
analogy between the position in Scotland 
and England which the hon. Member 
attempted to prove, and the expression 
of opinion in Scotland among those in- 
terested in reduction is in favour of the 
Minute as it stands. 

#(12.52.) Mz. CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
MAN (Stirling, &c.): It appears to me, 
after the elaborate defence of the Scotch 
Education Department, offered by the 
senior Counsel behind me (Mr. Finlay) 
and the junior Counsel opposite (Sir C. 
Pearson) on the Front Bench, that the 
simple fact we have to remember is 
that children between the ages of 
three and five are being educated 
without payment of fee in Scotland. 
School Boards in Scotland, whatever 
Minute is passed, will not charge for the 
education of these children, and there- 
fore all the evils which hon. Members 
have pictured as likely to follow a lower- 
ing of the age are already in process of 
realisation. All the requirements of 
additional accommodation and the burden 
on the rates of which we have heard 
so much will come whatever step we 
take. But the truth is Her Majesty’s 
Government introduced a Bill for free 
education in England, and they deter- 
mined, in opposition to all the argu- 
ments which were used against us last 
year, to extend free education beyond 
the compulsory standards. They adopted 
the limit of age 5 and 14, and then 
they issued this amended Minute fixing 
the same age in Scotland. What then 
becomes of the argument of the in- 
expediency of attempting to introduce 
uniformity in the two countries? It is 
the Government who have disturbed the 
waters; they introduced this deadly 
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uniformity. I must confess to a little 
surprise at hearing =! hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Inverness (Mr. 
Finlay) inveigh against uniformity of 
administration in the two countries. I 
thought uniformity in the three countries 
was the sheet anchor of his politics. The 
Education Bill in its passage through 
the House, underwent a change, the age 
of free education was altered to from 3 
to 15, and all we say is you having your. 
selves acknowledged that the age in 
Scotland should be the same as in 
England, let that be so now, that you 
have altered the age in England from 
what was intended when this Minute 
was issued. The whole thing lies in 
that. Ido not believe there will be any 
great financial result one way or the 
other from the alteration proposed ; but 
we say the standard, the limit of age 
which represents the proper degree of 
freedom which should be given to 
education in Scotland, should not be 
narrower than that which is given 
in England. In England the limit 
is laid down in what will be the 
actual Statute, in Scotland, on the other 
hand, we have adopted what I think is a 
somewhat better system, our Statute 
affects the matter merely by giving 
power to the Department to issue regula- 
tions from time to time. This Minute, 
therefore, corresponds precisely in its 
legal effect in Scotland to the Bill now 
under the consideration of Parliament. 
We do not wish to take this retrograde 
step and fly in the face of what we know 
to be the general opinion in Scotland. 
We have heard sometuing of Govan 
and other School Boards having taken 
the view which is taken by the Education 
Department ; but Iam not so sure that 
the School Boards themselves, their 
seretaries, and their members s0 ac- 
curately represent the popular public 
opinion of the country that we should 
alter our view on that account. I should 
. have thought it would have been more 
reasonable for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, if they could not assimilate the 
Minute to what will be the law in 
England, to have cancelled the Minute, 
leaving things as they stand. If the 
Motion is persisted in, I shall cer- 
tainly support my hon. Friend, because 
I think it would be discreditable to 
Scotch Members if they deliberately 
Mr. Campbell- Bannerman 


{COMMONS} 
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placed on record, as ee 
approving this Minute, their por: 


that 5 to 14 is the limit within which 
education should be free. We know 
perfectly well that there would be no 
charge made by School Boards for the 
small children or for the older children; 
but at the same time we do not wish to 
have it recorded as our opinion that 
these are the proper limits for freedom 
of education, especially when wider 
limits have been approved for England. 


(1.1.) Mr. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &.); 
I protest at once against the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down that in supporting the 
Government anyone will thereby be 
saying he maintains that the age between 
5 and 14 is the only age at which free 
education should be given. The fact of 
the matter is that, as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bridgeton 
(Sir G. Trevelyan) said, a number of 
children who now obtain free education 
will be liable to be called on to pay fees. 
But they are liable to be called upon to 
pay fees now. [“No.”] All children 
under five years are liable to pay fees, 
and the effect of passing this Minute is 
to leave matters precisely as they are at 
the present time. 


*Mr. C.S. PARKER (Perth): I only 
wish to clear up a matter of fact. 
The last speaker denied that in Scotland 
children under five years of age are now 
entitled to be educated fres. I do not 
think it right that the Lord Advocate 
should sit there silent and -take advan- 
tage of such a misapprehension. Not 
only are children under five in fact 
educated, but they are legally entitled 
to be educated free of charge. The 
Code says, “No fees shall be exacted 
from scholars who have not yet passed 
the Third Standard.” That legal right 
it is now proposed to take away. 


(1.3.) The House divided :—Ayes 44; 
Noes 81.—(Div. List, No. 341.) 


It being after One of the clock, Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House without 
Question put. 


House adjourned at ten minutes after 
One o'clock till to-morrow. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 10th July, 1891. 


NEW PEER. 

Lord Deramore — George William 
Bateson de Yarburgh Baron Deramore, 
having succeeded to that title on the 
death of his brother Thomas Lord 
Deramore by virtue of a special limita- 
tion contained in a patent bearing date 
the eighteenth day of November in the 
forty-ninth year of the reign of Her 
present Majesty — Was (in the usual 
manner) introduced. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 
Brought from the Commons; Read 1*; tobe 
printed: and to be read 2*on Tuesday next ; 
(Lord Hamilton of Dalzell). (No. 228.) 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Leave given to the Lord Tyrone (. 
Waterford) to speak sitting during the 
remainder of the Session. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 10) BILL. 


Order made on Friday last committing 
the Bill to a Committee of the Whole 
House, discharged. 


*Lorp BASING: My Lords, in asking 
your Lordships to allow this Bill to be 
re-committed, I ought, perhaps, to offer 
a word of explanation. This Electric 
Lighting Provisional Order Bill, with 
several others, was referred to a Private 
Bill Committee of which I have the 
honour to be Chairman. The only 
opponent of the Bill was the parish of 
St. Luke, Chelsea, as represented by 
their Vestry Clerk, who appeared and 
objected to the provisions in the Bill 
under which the Board of Trade has 
arranged that the London County Coun- 
cil should be made the Electrical Autho- 
rities—for supervising the arrangements 
under the Bill. 
tended that the Vestry should be made 
the Electric Authority, because they 
were, in fact, already constituted the 
authority under another and very recent 
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The Vestry Clerk con-. 
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Act, dealing with the electric lighting 
‘within the same parish, whereas the 
London County Council had no such 
right of interfering with the electric 
lighting in the parish. The London 
County Council did not appear either 
by themselves or their agents, and 
it was with some difficulty that the 
Committee found what was the reason 
that actuated the Board of Trade in 
making this arrangement, and why 
the London County Council adhered to 
it. On the other hand, the _ pro- 
moters of the Bill had no objection 
to the alteration desired by the Vestry 
Clerk, and the Committee, after hearing 
him, decided that the alteration should 
be made. Subsequently, the London 
County Council, not being aware of the 
intention to make this proposed altera- 
tion, thought themselves aggrieved at 
not having the opportunity of stating 
their case ; but the Committee could not 
depart from the decision they had come 
to, and, as at present advised, there 
seems no reason to suppose that it was 
wrong or in any way improper. Never- 
theless, having been applied to by this 
important body—the London County 
Council—they considered that they 
ought perhaps to have an opportunity of 
being heard, although, as I have said, 
they had not appeared either by them- 
selves or by theiragents. Not having had 
any authoritative communication from 
the Board of Trade on the subject, and 
as I was informed that the parties inte- 
rested might, if they choose, present a 
Petition to your Lordships’ House for a 
re-committal of the Bill, I would not 
raise any objection, but would, on the 
contrary, facilitate it. I am unable to 
say what is the practice of your Lord- 
ships’ House, or whether, under the 
circumstances, this proposal ought to be 
madé, or, if made, whether it ought to be 
entertained ; but, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee, I may say that I have no objec- 
tion to offer. 


Moved, “That the Bill be re-com- 
mitted.” —(The Lord Basing.) 


Tue Kart or MORLEY: With regard 
to the Motion made by the noble Lord, I 
think it would be well for the House to 
assent to it in this instance ; but I must 
say this: that the London County Coun- 
cil ought to have been aware of the 





character of the Petition presented by 
21 
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of the Bill, and that it was their duty 
to have appeared before the Committee, 
and to have argued their case against 
that Motion ; but by negligence on their 
part—for I can call it nothing else—that 
course was not taken. 
would probably be convenient that the 
London County Council should have 
the opportunity of being heard before 
the alteration in the Billis approved. I 
do not, of course, express the slightest 
Opinion as to the merits of the case 
which will come before the Committee ; 
but as the-noble Lord opposite—the 
Chairman of the Committee—has moved 


that the Bill be re-committed, I think it: 


will be well, on the whole, for the House 
to assent to the Motion. ; 


On Motion, agreed to. 
* Bill’ re-committed accordingly. 


PURCHASE OF LAND AND CONGESTED: 


DISTRICTS (IRELAND) BILL.—{No. 208.) 
REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 
Amendments reported (according to 
order). 
Clause 4. 
Verbal Amendments made. 


Clause 11. 

Tae LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capocan): My Lords, on page 13-1 pro- 
pose ‘to amend Sub-section 3. I wish to 
be allowed’ to say that my object in 
moving this, clause in substitution for 
Sub-section 3, which was moved by my 
noble Friend (Lord Londonderry) in 
Comthittee on this Bill, has been chiefly 
because, although in our opinion the 
drafting was fairly intelligible, and there 
was no extreme difficulty in understand- 
ing its meaning, yet, as a matter of fact, 
it appeared that hardly any of the noble 
Lords who spoke upon it on either side 
of the House were able to clearly under- 
stand what was meant by the sub-sec- 
tion, in spite of the very clear and able 
statement made by the noble and learned 
Lord, and, that being the case, Her 
Majesty’s Government have thought it as 
well to endeavour so to re-draft the sub- 
section as to make it, if. possible, abso- 
lutely clear and intelligible to the House. 
I will put Sections (a) and (b) first. Ido 
not think I need enter upon an explana- 
tion of them at any great length on the 

The Earl of Morley 


{LORDS} 
the parish of Chelsea for the alteration’ 


Still, I think it' 
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present occasion, because I explained 


well as I could on the former occasion — 


the intention of the, Government. If] 
may be allowed to say so, I think the 
difficulty arises in the minds of several 
noble Lords opposite, especially the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Kimberley), from the 
fact that they apprehended that we were 
dealing - with the Guarantee Fund, 
whereas in reality we are dealing with 
the-money advanced, and for which the 
Guarantee Fund is the ‘cover. If that 
had been understood, I think, perhaps, 
the noble Earl would have seen the 
matter more clearly. I do not think 
there is any other difficulty to which I 
can call your Lordships’ attention. 


Moved, in Clause 11, page 13, to 
amend Sub-section:3, so. that; it, will, nead 
as follows :— 

(a) One twenty-fifth of the total amonnt 
available for advances under this Act in each 
county shall in each financial year be deemed 
to be allocated according to the proportion 
above mentioned between the classes of 
holdings. exceeding- and. not. exceeding a 
rateable value of £50 respectively. (b) Ifthe 
advances applied for (and which appear. to the 
Land Commission likely to be sanctioned) for 
the purchase of holdings exceeding £50 rental 
fall short in any year of theamount so deemed 
to be allocated to the class of holdings ex- 
ceeding £50 valuation, the difference shall 
be carried to a common fund to be available 
for the purchase of any holding within the 
county for the purchase of which advances 
may be made under this <Act,’’—(The -Karl 
C an,) 

Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY: I have 
not the least intention of raising a dis- 
cussion on the merits of the clause, 
which were discussed in Committee, but 
I am very glad indeed that the noble 
Earl has proposed this Amendment, as 
I think it makes quite clear what is 
intended. Certainly it was not made 
clear to me the other night, and I cap 
assure the noble Lord it was not quite 
clear to many other people, both in and 
out of the House. I saw one noble 
Lord connected with Jreland. only 
yesterday, who assured me that the 
intention was not. that which it. now 
appears is the true one. My noble 
Friend is aware that Earl Spencer 
thought the whole operation was limited 
to one year, and that there would be no 
alteration in the subsequent years, but 
the noble Lord’s explanation makes it 
clear that this operation is to be re- 
peated from year to year, and that 
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he this advance is limited to in the year 
nal represents what was agreed to be 
le allotted, or how that amount.is caleu- 
he lated, and what the amount is: _ Does it 
Te limit the amount to what is available 
id, out of the whole sum year by year, or is 
th it the nominal amount which would be 
he usually applied for ? 
at Earu CADOGAN : In: answer. to the 
D8, noble Earl’s question, I would. explain 
he that the 1-25th does not represent the 
nk whole sum that can be allotted in each 
iI As: he will see ifthe studies the 
Bill carefully, either class, either those 
to above or-those. below £50, could claim 
the whole of the 25 years’, purchase of 
“4 that which will be allotted:to them. It 
is not limited to the one year’s allot- 
bat ment. Practically this apportionment 
. each year is a-matter of itself; it does 
on not. affect. in. any way. the right of 
of either class to apply within one year, 
& even for the whole of the 25. years’ 
nd purchase. 
for Lord HARLECH : It is quite evident 
tal that the noble. Lords who have spoken 
ned do understand what the clause:is; but 
ex I think the House in general cannot 
ror possibly know anything about it at 
the present. It seems to require some 
ces farther elucidation. 
arl Lorv HERSCHELL: I should like to 
ask the noble Lord one question. Is the 
ve 1-25th of the whole amount available for 
lis- advances in each year, the same thing as 
se, the share of each tenant in the Guarantee: 
but Fund in each financial year ? 
ble Ear. CADOGAN: I am afraid the 
as noble and learned Lord does. not quite 
is see that what. we are dealing with, now 
ade is the money advanced and covered. by 
“aD the Guarantee Fund, 1-25th. of . the 
Lite amount of the Guarantee Fund, not. the 
ind Guarantee Fund itself.. That is. cal- 
ble culated in each year in order to arrive 
nly at the proportion ; but it does not. follow 
the that application cannot be-made for the 
ow whole amount. On the contrary, if it were 
ble desirable, each class, both those above 
cer and those below £50, might apply for the 
ted whoie amount in one year. 
no Tre Marquess or LONDONDERRY : 
but My Lords, I think it is perhaps due to 
| it the remarks I made on Thursday last 
re- that this particular complication has 
hat arisen. In dealing with the figures 
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entirely, I think, meets the difficulty as 
to the obscurity of the clause. I should 
like to know whether the 1-25th which . 
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which I gave to your Lordships I dealt 
only with the Annual Guarantee’ Fund 
provided by each county, and it was the 
surplus of that fund which was: to be 
devoted to this. purpose and distributed 
among the tenants over and under £50. 
That was what I was dealing with. It 
was the surplus of that Annual Guarantee 
Fund that I proposed should be devoted 
to form a fund to be administered under 
the Ashbourne Acts.. That was really 
the proposal. I made, and which [ think 
is now met by the noble. Lord’s: Amend- 
ment. 


Lorpd HERSCHELL: There is. a 
verbal correction necessary I think, to 
which attention should be called: In 
Sub-section 2 it says : ‘‘and which appear 
to the Land Commission likely to be 
sanctioned,” but in Sub-section 3 the 
words primd facie are introduced— 
“which appear primd facie to the Land 
Commission likely to be sanctioned.” I 
think they ought to read the same in 
each case, as I do not suppose there is 
any difference intended. f 


Eart CADOGAN : Does the noble 
and learned Lord wish to have the words 
“prima ‘facte” inserted in Sub- 
section 2? 


Lorpv HERSCHELL: I do not wish 
them to be inserted for any purpose, 
because I do not think there is any use 
in them, but I think if they are retained 
in. the other sub-section they they should, 
be put in-in order to: make the. two cor- 
respond... The word “appear” is really 
I suppose what was intended. 


Eart CADOGAN: I have no objec- 
tion. 
Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Eart' CADOGAN : Then, my Lords, I 


will move the other two sub-sections 


““(c) If the advances applied for (and which 
appear prima facie to the Land Commission 
likely to: be: sanctioned) for the purchase. of. 
holdings not. exceeding fifty pounds rental falls 
short in any year of the amount so deemed to 
be allocated to the class of holdings’ not 
exceeding fifty pounds valuation, the différence 
shall be carried to a: common fund; to'be avail- 
able for the purchase of. any holding within 
the county for the purchase of which advances 
may be made under this Act. 

(a) Returns shall be published by the Land 
Commission at the eud of each financial year 
in at least one newspaper circulating in each 
county setting out the amount (if any) carried 
to the common fand under the provisions of 
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this sub-section in the preceding year, and the 
class of holdings in respect of which such 
amount has been so carried.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 11, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 14. 


Verbal Amendments made. | 


Clause 15. 


Eart CADOGAN : The next Amend- 
ments in my name are merely as regards 
the drafting of Sub-section 3 of this 
clause. 


Moved in Clause 15, page 15, line 5, 
amend sub-section (3) so as to read as 
follows :— 

“The trustees of any incumbrance, charge, 
annuity, or rent, with the consent of the 
persons beneficially interested, may at their 
discretion (notwithstanding any general pro- 
hibition of investment in securities not men- 
tioned in the instrument creating the trust) 
accept in payment of such incumbrance or 
charge, or the capital value of such annuity or 
rent, asum of guaranteed land stock equal in 
nominal amount to such incumbrance, charge, 
or capital value.” —(The Earl Cadogan.) 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I cannot help 
thinking there is some misapprehension 
with regard to this clause. I doubt 
whether it will carry out the effect in- 
tended. It provides that the trustees 
of an encumbrance may, with the consent 
of any persons beneficially interested, 
take the Guaranteed Land Stock. Of 
course such trustees, with the consent of 
all persons beneficially interested, may do 
so without any statutory power at all if 
the:persons beneficially interested are swi 
juris. Whatever prohibition there may 
be in the instrument creating the trust, 
if the trustees and all the persons bene- 
ficially interested, all being sui juris, 
agree to take a different course, of 
course that course can be taken without 
any- statutory authority, but by this 
Amendment they would not be enabled 
to do so, in that case. Of course it would 
not do to allow persons not sui juris to 
give their consent without the sanction 
of the Court. It appears to me as at 
present framed this will do nothing, and 
I apprehend it was really intended to do 
something more than I have pointed out, 
by giving a power of this kind with the 
sanction of the Court. If the Court 
sanctioned it a provision of that sort 
would be effective, but I fear this would 
not produce any effect at all. 

Earl Cadogan 


{LORDS} 
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Tue PRIME MINISTER anp SE. 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satispury) : 
There is also the difficulty that the per. 
sons beneficially interested may not have 
been persons interested in the first in- 
stance. I have no doubt the construction 


put upon it by the noble and learned © 


Lord is right, but with regard to the 
necessity of putting in the sanction of 
the Court, I would venture to suggest 
whether it would not be sufficient to say 
“any persons beneficially interested” 
who might be “ of adult age.” 

Lorp HERSCHELL: If the noble 
Marquess will forgive me, that would be 
to do little or nothing. I merely meant 
to suggest whether it would not be right 
to enable it to be done “ with the sanc- 
tion of the Court.” 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: If 
it reads as I propose, “with the consent 
of the persons beneficially interested who 
may be of full age,” no further consent 
would be necessary. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL : I doubt whether 
that would do, because there might 
be persons of full age but of only very 
limited interest, and you would then 
bind all those who were not swt juris. 

Tre Marquess or SALISBURY : Per- 
haps it had better be “ with the consent 
of the Court.” 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: The intention was obviously to 
give a wide power of investment and to 
include for obvious reasons the power of 
investment in the Guaranteed Land 
Stock as mentioned here. My noble 
Friend has, I think, pointed out very 
reasonably that the retention of these 
words practically does away with the 
ability to do what was intended. The 
original drafting was not Govern- 
ment drafting. There is no addition 
whatever to the power, as my noble 
Friend points out. If their consent 18 
given, caditqucstio—there is no necessity 
for any amendment of the law at all. 
The only way to do it would be to strike 
this out, and to give power to the 
trustees to invest. I should be quite 
satisfied with that. That I think would 
be the best—to strike it boldly out. 

Lorv HERSCHELL: It might be 
amended by leaving out the words 
“with the consent of the persons bene- 
ficially interested.” 

Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 
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Clause 15. 
Verbal Amendments made. 


*Toe Hart or ERNE: My Lords, I 
think my Amendment to insert a new 
clause after Clause 16 comes next. With 
certain alterations and additions which 
do not really affect the main object or 
materially alter it, it is taken from 
Clause 9 of the Land Department Bill 
which was introduced by the Govern- 
ment, as your Lordships know, but has 
not been proceeded with this Session. 
The Ashbourne Act of 1885 only enacts 
that notice shall be given to mortgagees 
or encumbrancers before a sale, and the 
only notices provided for by this Act are 
under Rules 39 and 48 of Decem- 
ber, 1887. The first rule prescribes that 
notice shall be given after the vesting 
order has been made; and the second 
rule prescribes that notice shall be given 
to claimants atter the final schedule has 
been lodged. It will, therefore, be seen 
that notice to these encumbrancers need 
only be given after all the preliminary 
expenses, and the expenses of making 
title have been incurred, and it is then 
in the power of the encumbrancers to step 
in and stop the sale to the loss and dis- 
appointmentof all parties concerned. This 
Amendment proposes that any objection 
shall be lodged at the earliest possible op- 
portunity, and that notice shall be given 
to persons who may be entitled to object 
immediately after the advance has been 
sanctioned by the Land Commission. I 
hope that Her Majesty’s Government will 
accept this Amendment, as it will, I 
_ be a great improvement in the 

ill. 


Moved to insert, after Clause 16, the 
following new clause :— 


‘*(1) When the Land Commission have sanc- 
tioned an advance under the Land Purchase 
Acts to a tenant who is purchasing his holding, 
notice thereof shall be given to the prescribed 
persons and in the prescribed manner, and it 
shall be lawful for any encumbrancer, rever- 
sioner, or other person interested in the pur- 
chase money, other than the landlord or tenant, 
to apply in the prescribed manner and within the 
prescribed time toa Land Judge; and there- 
upon such Judge shall inquire into the sale and 
the sufficiency of the price agreed on, and if 
he shall decide that the sale gught not to be 
carried out on the ground that the agreement 
therefor was made at an under-value, or that 
under the special circumstances of the case the 
Proposed sale would so unduly depreciate the 
value of the unsold property comprised in the 
same settlement that it ought not to be carried 
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out, the sanction of the Land Commission to 
the advance shall be invalid. 


(2) An appeal from a decision of a Land 
Judge under this section shall lie to the Court 
of Appeal in Ireland, whose decision shall be 
final and conclusive.” —(The Earl of Erne.) 


Eart CADOGAN: My Lords, I am 
afraid that I shall not be able to accept 
this Amendment. It appears to me to 
be really unnecessary, because incum- 
brancers are “ persons aggrieved,” as the 
noble Lord will see if he looks at Clause 
28, line 13. It is there enacted— 

“Provided that any person aggrieved may 

appeal from the decision of any Commissioner 
acting alone in carrying the said Acts into 
effect.”’ 
Therefore, this Amendment is thought 
to be unnecessary. Notice is always 
given to anyone who is interested, and 
I really do not see the necessity of this 
Amendment. I hope the noble Lord 
will not press it. 

*THe Marquess or WATERFORD: 
I think this is an important Amend- 
ment in the interests of the remainder- 
man as well as of the mortgagee. 
It is quite possible that under this 
Act a proprietor might sell at a 
ridiculously low price to his tenants, 
ignoring the position of the re- 
mainder-man altogether. I think that 
ought to be guarded against, and pro- 
tection given at anyrate to the remainder- 
man, who I do not think would come 
under the definition given by the noble 
Lord of a “ person aggrieved.” Ido not 
think that Clause 28 is meant to meet 
such an objection as this. We are all 
aware that in Ireland properties in some 
places have been sold for a perfectly 
ridiculous number of years’ purchase. I 
have even heard of cases where the price 
has been as low as six years’ purchase. 
Just imagine the’ position of the re- 
mainder-man if, against his consent, he 
saw his property, or what would be his 
property in the future, being sold for such 
aridiculous price! I do not believe myself 
that Clause 28 will protect him, because 
I do not think he will have any locus 
stand with the Chief Commissioners if 
he appeals to them under the great hard- 
ship which may be inflicted upon him. 
I think, therefore, this is a very impor- 
tant clause of my noble Friend’s. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: There is no doubt that the 
noble Lord who has moved this clause 
and the noble Lord who has just spoken 
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have presented it to your Lordships as 
containing reasonable topics that are well 
entitled to consideration, and that it 
would be unreasonable to provide a 
eode of law that would not apply to the 
circumstances which may be supposed 
to exist; because what the noble Lord 
suggests is that the case should be 
considered where the sale was proposed 
to be made at an undervalue, and where 
the circumstances were such as to un- 
duly depreciate the value of the property, 
and the noble Lord who has just spoken 
indicates that there might be a thriftless 
or improvident owner who would reck- 
lessly enter into a bargain. I do not 
know of such a case myself, but it may 
be there have been such cases —and 
it might be that in such a case 
the person next in remainder, if young, 
would, against the person in posses- 
sion, if old, have to be heard and 
allowed to present his views; but: my 
noble Friend the Lord Privy Seal has 
pointed out that under Clause 28 there 
is @ power of appeal given which did 
not heretofore exist in reference to all 
these matters. I do not say at all that 
a person entitled in remainder would 
not have a right to come in and say, ‘I 
am aggrieved, because, in the ordinary 
course of nature, upon the death of the 
person now living, I should havea-right 
to come in and show that the property 
has been sold too low.” I think 
he would come within the definition 
of a person aggrieved, and that those 
cases would come within the very mis- 
chief of the section under which the 
appeal was constituted for the first time 
under this Act. Up to this time there 
has been no appeal provided for; but 
now there is one, and a person claiming 
as remainder-man would have the right 
of being heard under the clause. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Verbal Amendments made. 

Clause 15, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 18. 

Verbal Amendment made. 


*Toe Hart or BELMORE: My Lords, 
the next Amendment in this clause stands 
inmyname. It is one that I was asked 
to postpone by the noble Earl the Lord 
Privy Seal on the last occasion, and 
perhaps I may be allowed to ask his 

Lord Ashbourne 


{LORDS} 
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attention to it now. I explained my 
objection to this clause on the last oeca- 
sion, and if it were not that a suggestion 
has been made to me on one point, which 
I will mention directly, from a very im- | 
portant quarter, I would again ‘simply 
move this Amendment, hoping it might; 
be accepted atonce. In the first place, I 
would say a few preliminary words. The ‘ 
object of the section is to make it quite’ 
clear, in consequence of some conflicting 
decisions in the Irish Courts, that the 
purchase money of land sold under ‘ 
this Act may be applied to redeem 
certain terminable Governmentannuities, 
one of those being the tithe-rent charges t 
instalments, and similar matters affecting ' 
tithe-rent charges, and the others being ‘ 
the land drainage charges. In future 
this clause will put the legality of that t 
course beyond dispute. But I happen I 
to know that with the sanction of the 
Court this clause has been already acted I 
upon to a considerable extent, under t 
the idea that. it was already a legal ; 
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power; and it is to hold Trustees: 
harmless in what they have done, with 
the sanction of the Court, in. paying 
over money into a public fund under 
the control of the Treasury that. I 
move this Amendment to the clause. It 
has been suggested to me by a high 
legal authority that if there is a 
case in which the Court of Chancery 


has made an order that money.shall, be 3 
refunded by Trustees this. clause would 8 
be improper. I do not know whether t 
there is at present any: such case; be 
but if it is, I admit it. is a matter.of 
great weight, and I should be quite A 
willing, if the noble Lord will accept : 
the clause, to move it with any alte- T 
ration he thinks it right to suggest. jt 
With that explanation I hope the noble 
Lord will accept my Amendment. in 
Moved, in page 17, line 20, after u 
“sold,” to insert the following words :— I 
“« Where any such instalment, mortgages, or ol 
charges have been redeemed out of the proceeds W 
of any settled land prior to the passing of this m 
Act, the provisions of this section shall apply Ag 
in the same manner as if such redemption had . s 
been made after the passing of this Act.”— se 
(The Earl of Belmore.) tl 
Eart CADOGAN: Those who under- R 
stand these legal matters best appear to 1 
be very much opposed to accepting this q 
clause, which I think the noble Earl has h 
admitted makes the matter retrospective. w 
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Iam informed that if a Trustee had been 
ordered to bring up a sum of money 
which had been invested this makes it 
legal. I am afraid I have no other 
reasons to give the noble Earl, and as it 
does make the matter retrospective I am 
afraid I cannot accept it. ; 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: Does 
the noble Earl press the question ? 

*Toe Eart oy BELMORE: Yes. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: The point I think is this: The 
substance of what my noble Friend has 
moved obviously commends itself to the 
House and to those who have studied 
the matter; but, of course, great care 
must be taken, in dealing with a measure 
of this kind in a way which purports to 
be retrospective, not to interfere with 
the directions given in the Code in 
reference to the proceedings of Trustees. 
It may be the fact, and I know it has 
been so, that Trustees have endeavoured 
to get a judicial sanction to their actions, 
and in past states of the law they have 
found that the decisions have gone 
against them. Of course, care must be 
taken that past judicial decisions are 
safeguarded, and are not sought to be set 
aside, and I. believe that if some such 
words are considered either now. or at 
some future stage of the Bill, it might 
be that the matter which I have indi- 
cated might be safeguarded, and that, in- 
stead of the words of the. noble Earl, 
some such words as these might be in- 
troduced—I believe they would carry 
out. the view expressed— © _ 

“Anything done before the. passing of this 
Act, which, if done after its passing, would 
have been valid by virtue of this section, shall 
bé‘desmed to have been validly done.” 

Then follow the words to safeguard the 


judicial proceedings— 


“Without prejudice -to any proceeding | 


instituted ina court of law before’ the pass- 
ing‘of this Act.’ 

I believe that would ‘substantially carry 
out the views of my noble Friend, and 
will safeguard the point which I think 
must be looked to of not disturbing past 
judicial decisions. If the noble Lord 
sees his way to substituting those words, 
they can be further considered on Third 
Reading if necessary. 

*Tur Eart or BELMORE: I should be 
quite willing to accept that. In fact, I 
have intimated already that I should be 
willing to accept any alteration which 
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might be thought necessary, and if the 
noble Lord will either suggest a clause 
to me, or bring up a clause himself on 
Third Reading, I shall be happy to 
accept it. 

Earn CADOGAN: Has the noble 
Earl any objection to putting in the 
words now ? ; 

*TuE Hart or BELMORE: No; I will 
withdraw the original Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. . ot or 


*Tue EArt or BELMORE: The noble 
Earl the Lord Privy Seal suggests that 
I should move the words in substitution 
now, and I will therefore do so. 


Moved at the end of Clause 17, to add 
the words— itis 

“ Anything done before the passing of this 
Act, which, if done after such passing, would 
have been valid by virtue of this section, shall 
be deemed to be validly done, without pre- 
judice to any proceedings with ‘ reference 
thereto instituted in a court of-law before 
the pains of this Act.”—(The Earl of Bel-... 
more, 


' Amendment, as amended, agreed to, 


Clause 18, as amended, agreed to, 
Clause 20. 
Verbal Amendment. 


Clause 21... 
Verbal Amendment. 


Clause 23. 

*Viscount De VESCI: My Lords, my _ 
Amendment here is to insert a. new. 
clause after Clause 23 dealing with the 
guarantee deposit. This clause, although 
it is more or less on the same 
lines as the Amendment I had. the 
honour to move in Committee is not 
absolutely identical. I hope it will meet 
some of the objections which were then 
raised on behalf of the Government. 
The Amendment I proposed in Com- 
mittee was, after the Land Commission 
had endeavoured to sell by every means 
in their power in the open market and 
the debt was then declared to be irre- 
coverable, the owner, if he had received 
notice that his guarantee deposit would 
be impounded, would then have the 
option of requiring the transfer of land 
stock from the guarantee deposit to the 
full amount of the debt, and that heshould 
be put in possession of the holding. This 
clause puts it in this way: If the owner 
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re-purchases the holding in the open 
market in competition with other per- 
sons, he may require the Land Com. 
mission to transfer from the deposit as 
much Land Stock as will cover the debt. 
As I pointed out before, there is this 
advantage to the Treasury—that the 
Guarantee Fund is absolutely untouched 
in this case. It has been pointed out to 
me that in cases of owners who are not 
absolute owners, some injustice might be 
done to the remainder-man; so I have 
inserted words which I think will safe- 
guard that. The words are to this 
effect— 

“The Land Commission may, at the request 
of such purchaser, and with the consent of the 

erson or persons (if any) beneficially interested 
in the guarantee deposit, apply the guarantee 
deposit pro tanto in discharge of so much of the 
purchase money as is required to meet the 
amount of the annuity in default.’’ 
I think that will meet the point which 
has been mentioned to me, and provide 
against any injury being done to the 
remainder-man. I have the honour to 
move that this clause be here inserted. 


Moved, after Clause 23, to insert new 
Clause— 


‘If the Land Commission, in the exercise of 
any power of sale of a holding, for default in 
payment of a purchase annuity, which they 
legally may exercise, have sold such holding, 
and the purchaser is the owner for the time 
being of the guarantee deposit relating to such 
holding, or entitled to the income thereof, the 
Land Commission may, at the request of such 
purchaser, and with the consent of the person 
or persons (if any) beneficially interested in the 
guarantee deposit, apply the guarantee deposit 
pro tanto in discharge of so much of the pur- 
chase-money as is required to meet the amount 
of the annuity in default, and thereupon make 
an order declaring the purchaser’s interest in 
the holding to be charged with such sum in 
favour of the person or persons entitled to the 
capital of the guarantee deposit, but subject, 
nevertheless, to the future instalments of the 
purchase annuity.’”-—(The Lord de Vesci [ Vis- 
count de Vesci].) 


Eart CADOGAN : I think the words 
which the nobie Lord has added, “ and 
with the consent of the person or per- 
sons beneficially interested in the 
guarantee deposit,” certainly do take 
away the objections which I had pre- 
viously entertained to the clause, and 
with those words inserted I am prepared 
to accept it. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 24. 


Verbal Amendments made. 
Viscount de Vesci 


{LORDS} 
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*Taz Eart or ARRAN: The Amend- 
ment which stands in my name is iden- 
tical with that which I had the honour 
to move in the Committee stage of the 
Bill, with the exception that I have 
inserted another sub-section which 
stands No. 3 in the present Amendment, 
and which I shall, with your Lord- 
ships’ permission, move. In the Com- 
mittee stage, if I understood the noble 
and learned Lord (the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland) aright, he approved of the object 
of the Amendment, but he requested 
me to withdraw it at that stage of the 
Bill and to bring it forward on Report, as 
Her Majesty’s Government was anxious 
to consider ita little further, and, accord- 
ingly, I did so. In case any of your 
Lordships were not present when I 
moved the Amendment before, I think 
it would be well for me now to state 
its object. The object of the Amend- 
ment is to insert a clause on page 19, 
after Clause 24, to prevent the pro- 
prietor—that is, the purchasing tenant— 
while any of the instalments of the pur- 
chase annuity are unpaid, from doing any 
of the acts enumerated in the clause 
which might injure an adjoining owner 
or occupier, or which might decrease the 
value of the holding as security for the 
advance made. If after the Land Com- 
mission have in writing drawn the atten- 
tion of the tenant to the contravention 
of the provisions of the clause, they 
would then be at liberty either to sell 
the holding, or, if they thought that too 
strong a measure, to bring tie offending 
tenant before the Petty Sessions Court, 
and if the offence were proved, the 
Court would have the power to inflict a 
fine not exceeding £5. I trust your 
Lordships will think these provisions are 
reasonable, that they are really required 
for the protection of all parties con- 
cerned, and that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will be able to see their way to 
accept it. 

Moved, after Clause 24, to insert new 
Clause— 

“A holding, while subject to a purchase 
annuity under the Land Purchase Acts, shall, 
as between the Land Commission and the pro- 
prietor for the time being of the holding, be 
subject to the following conditions of purchase, 
that is to say, to the conditions specified in 
section thirty of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 
1881, and also to the following conditions :— 


(a) The proprietor shall not, without the 
consent of the ‘.and Commission, do any 
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act which, if done by a tenant at will, 
would as between him and his landlord 
be waste. 

(b) The proprietor shall keep all main 
drains and watercourses upon the hold- 
ings at the date of the agreement for sale 
in good order, repair, and condition. 

(c) The proprietor shall permit any person 
authorised in that behalf. by the Land 
Commission at all reasonable times to 
enter upon the holding, and ascertain 
how far the several conditions of pur- 
chase are being observed. 

(2) Where the proprietor persistently, after 
written notice given by the Land Commission 
requiring him to observe the same, contravenes 
any of the conditions of purchase which are 
set out in this section, or where the holding is 
liable to be sold for a breach of any of the 
conditions of purchase specified in section thirty 
of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, then, 
without prejudice to any other remedy, the 
holding shall be liable to be sold under this 


Act. 

(3) In addition to the remedies already 
existing, the Land Commission mey at their 
discretion, upon being satisfied that the pro- 
prietor has been guility of a breach of any of 
the above conditions by an officer of the Land 
Commission or other person duly authorised by 
them in that behalf, summon under the pro- 
visions of the Petty Sessions (Ireland) Act 
such proprietor before the magistrates sitting 
at any petty sessions held in and for the 
petty sessions district in which such holding 
is situate, or such proprietor resides, and upon 
proof of such breach, the magistrates may for 
each breach inflict summarily on the proprietor 
a fine not exceeding £5, to be recovered asin 
other cases of summary jurisdiction. 

(4) It shall be the duty of the Land Com- 
mission to enforce the observance of the condi- 
tions of purchase.” —(The Earl of Arran.) 


Kart CADOGAN: As the noble Lord 
has said, I think the noble and learned 
Lord the Lord Chancellor of Ireland did 
state that we should be prepared to 
accept this Amendment on Report, and 
we will do so. I cannot undertake, of 
course, to say what may happen to it 
when it gets into more troubled waters, 
but, as far as Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are concerned, we are prepared 
to accept it. 

Lorp HARLECH: I do not know in 
this Bill, which is very complicated, 
where the machinery is by which such 
provisions as these are to be enforced. 
If there is no such machinery, but only 
the machinery which exists at present 
for calculating these charges, I cannot 
conceive how any such conditions can 
possibly be enforced. Perhaps Her 
Majesty’s Government would point our 
attention to any clause which gives the 
Land Commission the power of carrying 
through this and many other conditions, 
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such as those with regard to sub-divi- 
sion. 

*Toe Marquess or WATERFORD: 
I would suggest to the noble Lord that 
the neighbours will have every induce- 
ment to see that these provisions are 
enforced. They will see to that. If the 
drains should be stopped, of course the 
neighbours will suffer most acutely, and 
they will report to the Land Commission, 
and take care to see that these provisions 
are enforced. I think it would be much 
better to have a fine of £5 than to have 
provisions which may never be enforced. 
Of course, it is not necessary that the fine 
should be £5, but it is not to exceed £5. 
I think the neighbours may be trusted to 
see to this. I have myself seen waste car- 
ried out on holdings that have been sold 
and it would be a very great thing not 
only in the interests of the people gene- 
rally, but also in the administration of 
this Act, that this clause should be 
inserted. 

Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE: 
I think the provision is excellent, but 
still my noble Friend does not point out 
to the House through what machinery 
it is to be carried out. The Commis- 
sioners up to this time have had no 
staff of agents or anybody else, and I 
think that will be a very expensive 
matter ; and I do not know that there is 
any money provision or otherwise made 
for that purpose in the Act. 

*Toe Eart or ERNE: I hardly think 
the noble Lord on the Cross Benches can 
have read the clause, because it says 
distinctly it shall be adjudicated upon at 
Petty Sessions. 

Tae Hart or "KIMBERLEY: Will 
the result of the clause be that the 
drains must be kept open? Because I 
would point out that that is the 
object of the whole thing. Whether 
a penalty of £5 will ensure that 
being done I should doubt. It is a very 
novel thing to impose a fine, and I am 
afraid it will not work. What you want 
is some power todo the thing and to 
charge it to the proprietor, who is bound 
to do it or be responsible for it. That has 
always been the mode of enforcing such 
matters, and I have very much doubt 
whether this clause will answer the 
purpose. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : I am 
not going to say that I quite understand 
this matter, but I would point out that 
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if for the first offence he is fined £5, and 
that does not bring him to reason, on 
the occurrence of the second offence he 
loses his property. 

Tae Kart or KIMBERLEY: I do not 
know that that is so. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: Yes, 
by the 2nd clause. It says, where the 
proprietor “persistently ” contravenes 
the conditions. 


‘Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I should 


have thought the 2nd clause says enough 
without the £5 fine. ; 


Clause agreed to. 


*Tue Duxe or Sr. ALBANS: The 
Amendment which I now rise to move 
seeks to regulate the cutting of timber. 
under the Ashbourne Act. The. Land 
Commission has no power in purchasing 
a holding to pay for the timber at,a 
valuation... It is obvious, therefore, that 
the landlord will cut the timber on the 
property before he transfers it, and your 
Lordships. can easily understand, even 
if, he emits to do so, an Irish. tenant, 
if he can get £30 or £40 for the trees, 
particularly if they only shelter his 
neighbour’s, holding, will get. it. The 
only timber which is likely to be left 
standing on estates sold under. this Bill 
will be. the. signposts; I.. understand, 
under the Ashbourne Acts, an arrange- 
ment has been come to between. the 
landlords and: the Commissioners that 
the landlords may reserve, the timber. 


It is.easy to reserve minerals ;, until. 


they are worked no harm is done to the 
surface ; but if the timber belongs to the 
landlord and the land belongs to the 
tenant, the tenant has-the undesirable 
sight of seeing the landlord’s trees 
growing at his expense. Under this 
clause the tenant will be in a some- 
what better position no doubt; he. will 
only have theright of loppingand thinning 
unnecessary timber, but anyhow he will 
have ;the satisfaction of knowing that 
the trees which are growing will at the 
end of 49 years be part of his estate. 
The Amendment allows the Commission, 
in case of trees being in the interest of 
the holding—ard I need not point out to 
your Lordships how necessary it is in 
Ireland in certain places to have shelter 
for the country—to take them at a 
valuation. This isa matter also which 
touches the public interest. I would 
also allude to the picturesque aspect to 
The Marquess of Salisbury 


{LORDS} 


| Earl the Lord Privy Seal is unable to, 
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the landscape, but especially I would 
allude to that public advantage which is 
derived from the landmarks furnished 
by trees, and particularly for fishermen 
finding their grounds. This clause, if it 
is passed, cannot be said to be a great or 
any advantage to the landlord, because 
he will be merely paid for the trees at a 
valuation, and I scarcely think it will be 
likely to raise animosity between. parties 
in Ireland, because it will .be-.simply 
dealing with the physical condition of the 
country. I need hardly say how desirable 
trees are for the country. If the noble 


accept this Amendment now, I am: 
certain that before long, if this Bill is 
passed and the;present system, in Ireland 
with regard to cutting trees is carried on, 
some legislation on the part of the Go- 
vernment will be necessary, to prevent 
the country being disafforested. I trust , 
the noble Lord will be able to accept the, 
Amendment. | 

Moved to insert, after Clause 24, the, 
following new Clause— tata chit 


‘Whenever an advance has-been sanctioned 
and the Land Commission think it necessary 
or desirable in the interest of the holding or 
of the public, or for the security of their ad- 





| vazice, they may include the value of any tim- 


ber in the price to be paid for the purchase of © 
such holding, and may by the vesting order. 
or conveyance, or by. an order of the 
Commission, reserve to the Land Commission. 
during the term of the purchase annuity the. 
exclusive right to sanction the cutting o' 
any timber trees upon the holding of the, pto- 
prietor ; and any attempt to,cut the trees on. 
such holding or other infringement on the; 
part of the proprietor or other person of the 
rights hereby reserved shall’be considered an“ 
act of waste, and the Land’ ‘Com <nission shall 
have all the rights, powers,’ and remedies ¢our 
ferred by this or any other statute for the. 
punishment of the proprietor for such waste.” , 
—(The Duke of St. Albans.) 


Ear, CADOGAN : The object. which 
the noble Duke has in view is, as your 
Lordships will admit, a very important 
one, and it is impossible that one should 
not sympathise with. any. provision, 
which might tend to the preservation, of, 
trees and forests in Ireland ; but I must; 
confess that, probably from my own 
dulness, I have not been able quite to, 
understand the clause which my.noble 
Friend has moved. It appears to me he, 
proposes that the Land Commission may, 
include the value of any timber in the 
price to be paid for the purchase of the 
holding, that price being paid, of course ; 
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by the incoming tenant, and then he 
proceeds to enact that the Land Commis- 
sion shall have control over that timber, 
its cutting down, and so on. If the 
yaine of the timber is included in the 
price of the holding, surely it would be 
difficult for us to limit the right of the 
purchase in the timber for. which, under 
the noble Duke’s clause, he has paid. I 
think it is very difficult to accept any 
clause the principle of which enacts that 
an owner ‘shall be prohibited from 
cutting down trees for which he has 
himself: paid.. I am not quite sure 
whether I thoroughly understand the 
noble Duke’sclause or the speech he 
made in introducing it, but I confess I 
feel considerable difficulty in the matter, 
and I am afraid the clause as it stands 
cannot possibly be aecepted. 

*Viscount: De VESCI: I would. ven- 
ture. to suggest to ithe noble Duke 
and to the Lord Privy Seal that the 
first part of the clause might be 
left .out....That would remove the 
objections to the clause as it stands. 
Undoubtedly in the case of trees along 
the high roads, their destruction would 
be a very great public loss. Those trees 
might be cut, because the roads are 
measured into the holdings subject to the 
user of the public, and the trees are in 
the hedgerows actually on the holdings. 
I need hardly remind your Lordships 
how severe the loss in other countries 
has been, and in Germany, for instance, 
in forest districts no man_is.allowed to 
cut down timber without engaging to 
plant an equal number of trees instead. 
Under the operation of the Act of 1885, 
Tam sure it must be admitted that there 
has been a great denudation of timber in 
Ireland, and if that is not provided for 
now there will be great. difficulty . here- 
after. I see no difficulty in accepting 
the latter half of the clause. 

Kar. CADOGAN: If I may be 
allowed to explain, the objection I take 
to the clause is this, if I understand 


- it aright, in the early part of the 


clause the Land Commission are em- 
powered to include the value of any 
timber in the price to be paid, as I 
imagine, by any tenant purchaser of the 
holding ; and then it proceeds to make 
restrictions which are to bind that pur- 
chaser in regard to what he is to do with 
his own trees which he has paid for 
under the beginning of the clause. 
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Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY : There 
is this difficulty in regarding him .as 
absolutely in possession of this right : 
that he will not have actually paid for 
the timber so included in the price, be- 
cause the purchase money is only to be 
paid by instalments spread over many 
years. 

Eart CADOGAN : No; because under 
or by virtue of the vesting order, imme-’ 
diately on the vesting order being made 
the purchaser becomes the owner in fee. 


Toe Ears or KIMBERLEY: Un- 
doubtedly he becomes the owner, but he 
is much in the ‘position of holding a 
mortgaged property under the Govern- 
ment. He becomes, of course, the holder 
in fee, and 1 quite admit: that is an 
argument for his having full control 
over the holding, but he will not, in 
point of fact, have paid for the timber 
for a considerable time ; and suppose he 
makes default after he has cut the timber 
down. I think that raises a great ques- 
tion whether he ought to be allowed to 
cut the timber down. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: There is no doubt whatever— 
it is a matter of experience—that. the 
cutting down of timber by the new pur- 
chasers under the recent Acts has been a 
great calamity, The cutting down of the 
timber rather recklessly and somewhat 
in a prodigal spirit has not been advan- 
tageous, It is nota thing that is de- 
sirable, and if it can be checked in any 
reasonable and fair way it would be very. 
desirable to do it. That, as I under- 
stand, is the object of the Amendment 
of the noble Duke; and provided that 
object is secured, however it is worked 
out he does not, I suppose, much mind— 
whether by putting in the word 
“exclude” or the word “include.” The 
object, I think, is not unreasonable ; but 
the last Amendment which has been 
accepted before this renders the present 
Amendment, I think, wholly. unneces- 
sary, because the lst section there would 
safeguard the trees adequately and 
reasonably, if required. Therefcre, I 
think it will be found unnecessary 
and undesirable to press this Amend- 
ment, because the framing of the 
Amendment is open to a considerable 
amount of criticism. It would be 
open to misconstruction on the tenant’s 
part, and might be open to objec- 
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tion from the landlords if it was 
sought to deduct from the purchase 
money the value of the timber; and 
whilst thoroughly appreciating the 
object of the noble Lords who have 
moved and supported the Amend- 
ment, and fully agreeing that it is 
desirable to impose a check on the too 
prodigal cutting of timber, I think that 
the Ist section of the Amendment 
moved by my noble Friend the Earl of 
Arran, will be sufficient for the purpose, 
and I venture to think the matter might 
be left there. 

*Tue Douxe or Sr. ALBANS: | With 
the indulgence of the House I should like 
to point out to the noble and learned 
Lord (the Lord Chancellor of Ireland) 
that the Earl of Arran’s clause does not 
cover the case of a landlord who will 
not be paid for his timber, and who will 
naturally cut it. The question is, if 
a man is not paid for his timber he will 
cut it down ? 

*THE Marquess or WATERFORD: I 
would suggest with regard to the very 
reasonable criticism of the Lord Privy 
Seal, that the noble Duke should make 
some arrangement before the Third 
Reading to put this clause in some 
different form. It will be ‘obvious to 
your Lordships, I think, that it would 
not do to first make a man pay for his 
timber, and then to punish him for 
cutting it. Ido not think it is fair to 
make a man pay for a thing and then 
afterwards put a penalty on him for 
taking whatever advantage he can get 
from what he has paid for. But, at the 
same time, I think the objection might 
be met if the noble Duke would put the 
clause in something like this form— 

‘That the Land Commission should purchase 
the timber if they so thought fit, and that the 
tenant’s annuity should be reduced in propor- 
tion to the purchase money put upon the 
timber.’’ 

I am merely suggesting this to the 
noble Duke. There is a very serious 
question in Ireland at this moment, in 
regard to this matter; and if every 
tenant farmer who may purchase his 
holding cuts down his timber at once 
the whole country will be disafforested, 
and the very climate will be changed, 
a change which would deteriorate the 
character of the country. Then there 
is another point. Many holdings have 
trees round them for the purpose of 
Lord Ashbourne 


{LORDS} 








giving shelter to cattle. Does not it 
reduce the value of a holding if a 
farm that is sheltered, or has got 
sume shelter for the sheep and cattle 
in the way of trees is denuded 
of them, if the trees are suddenly 
cut down and the farm left open 
to some prevailing wind? That re. 
duces the value of security, and pact 
of the security provided by the tenant's 
holding, which really provides the 
security, is the timber upon it. The 
tenant has really no right to cut the 
timber until the 49 years are up, and 
that would meet the noble Karl’s (the 
Earl of Kimberley’s) objection, if the 
tenant did not do it, but I can only 
tell your Lordships he does do it, and 
will do it. As to the noble and 


learned Lord the Lord Chancellor of 


Ireland saying that the Ist sub-sec- 
tion of Clause 24, as now inserted in 
the Bill, will protect the trees, I 
cannot, with all due submission to him, 
see that there is any protection at all 
under that clause, because it would 
not be waste for the man to cut his own 
timber. This is his own timber, and 
how can a man commit waste if he is 
only cutting what belongs to him? I 
must say I fail to see how this. sub- 
section can protect him; but, at the 
same time, I hope something may be 
done. If Her Majesty’s Government 
will not accept the noble Duke’s clause, 
something must be done to prevent 
this appalling disafforesting that is 
oing on all over the country. Only 
£9,000,000 have been expended up to 
the present time on land purchase in 
Ireland, and you can already see @ 
difference—a most marked difference— 
in the country. The whole of the 
timber upon farms sold has been cut 
away, and what the state of affairs will 
be after £30,000,000 more have been 
expended in land purchase it is not diffi- 
cult to forésee. What will happen will be 
that, as far as timber is concerned, there 
will only be left that which is on the 
landlord’s domains. I think it was the 
noble Duke opposite who referred to the 
fact that the landlords were to be 
removed by this Bill. Well, if they are 
removed you will not have a tree left in 
Ireland, and, therefore, I hope Her 
Majesty’s Government will be able to do 
something in the matter which will carry 
out the object of the noble Duke. 
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Loro HERSCHELL: I think the 
noble Marquess is under a misappre- 
hension of the effect of this clause as 
inserted in the Bill. In my opinion, it 
affords the most complete protection 
possible, because it provides that the 
proprietor shall not, without the consent 
ofthe Land Commission, do any act which 
would as between him and his landlord be 
waste. If a tenant were to cut down 
trees he would as between him and His 
landlord be unquestionably committing 
waste. Therefore, this clause provides 
that he shall not do such an act as that. 
It has, however, occurred to me in 
reading it, whether it does not go further 
than was intended, especially with 
reference to the phrase mentioned by 
the noble Marquess, with whose 
criticism I entirely agree, namely, that 
a tenant purchaser, under these circum- 
stances, ought not to do acts which will 
diminish the value of the security. I 
doubt whether that limitation “ which 
will diminish the value of the holding” 
ought not to be added to the Ist section 
of Lord Arran’s Amendment, because 
one can conceive acts which would not 
as between a tenant at will and his land- 
lord be waste which nevertheless it 
would not be unreasonable to. make 
waste for the purposes of such a Bill 
as this, because all you want to do is to 
preserve the security. Therefore, I 
think there should be some such limita- 
tion as that introduced at the end of 
sub-section (a). 

*Eart STANHOPE: I think there 
ought to be some further definition of 
the word “waste.” There is no such 
definition in the Bill. If there were 
I assume that the noble Earl’s (Lord 
Arran’s) Amendment would cover the 
difficulty. I am sure that noble Lords 
who are not in any way connected with 
Ireland, but who know something of the 
condition of that country, will see the 
very serious evil which might arise 
from the wholesale cutting of timber, 
and there undoubtedly ought to be some 
protection against it. 

Earn FORTESCUE: I venture to 
think it is very desirable that every 
facility should be given for preserving 
the few trees one sees in Ireland. The 
shelter they afford is very valuable, not 
alone to the holdings themselves, but in 
the case of wind-swept districts, to lands 
far beyond the limits of the properties 
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of the small occupying owners on which 
they stand, and which are liable under 
this Bill to be separately purchased. 
One of the melancholy features in Ireland 
is the terrible scarcity of trees, and in 
many parts of the country the population 
do not seem to be aware of the value of 
the shelter which trees afford. We have 
heard a great dea] about our afforesting 
parts of Ireland, but we are taking no 
precautions against the very limited 
number of trves in existence, which 
are of great use in many districts, being 
swept away in detail. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR: Does 
the noble Duke press his Amendment ? 


*Toe Duxe or ST. ALBANS: No; I 
shall be satisfied if the noble Lord the 
Lord Privy Seal will consider the matter 
between now and the Third Reading. I 
accept the Marquess of Waterford’s 
suggestion. 

Eart CADOGAN: I am afraid we 
cannot accept the clause of the noble 
Duke as it stands, but we will con- 
sider between this stage and the Third 
Reading whether the object which it 
appears to be unanimously felt in the 
House should be secured, namely, of 
protecting the trees in Ireland, can be 
dealt with either by some such altera- 
tion in Sub-section A., either in Clause 
24, as has been suggested, or by the 
introduction of some other clause in an 
amended form. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Clause 25. 
Verbal Amendments made. 


Clause 27. 

*Lorp CASTLETOWN : My Lords, the 
words I propose in the next Amendment 
which stands in my name are these :— 
After the word “law,” to insert the 
words ‘“‘or of mixed law and fact,” in 
Clause 27. The object is merely a 
formal one, because, I think, all noble 
Lords will recognise in the case of 
appeals such as this, it is very often 
necessary in land purchase questions 
that questions of fact should be con- 
sidered with questions of law. They are 
so inextricably intermingled as a rule 
that it is very difficult to keep them 
perfectly clear, and to deal only with 
the questions of law involved. I ven- 
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ture, therefore, to move the Amendment 
which stands in my name. 


Moved, in page 22, line 2, after “ law,” 
to insert ‘or of mixed law and fact.”— 
(The Lord Castletown.) 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR or 
IRELAND: This is a sub-section which 
was a good deal discussed in the House 
of Commons; and it was passed on 
the understanding, as I gathered, that 
the Judges who are to aid in the 
administration of the Land Code should 
only act for the purpose of deciding legal 
questions. That was the view taken 
upon it, and that is a matter upon which 
I think it is not desirable to cast any 
doubt. I think it is wide enough as it is 
drafted at present, in this particular 
sub-section which the nobdle Lord seeks 
to amend, for us to leave the drafting as 
itstands. Ofcourse, any Judge to whom 
a question of law is submitted will apply 
his mind to it, with all its necessary 
surroundings, for the purpose of decision, 
and I do not think it necessary to 
amplify it by adopting this particular 
Amendment. I am guided in this by 
the fact that this was a clause which was 
very closely scanned in the other House 
of Parliament, and it was thought better 
not to make it wider than the present 
drafting’ goes. It is the sub-section 
which enables the Lord Chancellor to 
arrange that other Judges of the High 
Court shall be able to give their assist- 
ance in the decision of questions of law, 
and it is that particular section that 
the noble Lord seeks to amend by 
making it somewhat wider, and enable 
assistance to be taken from another 
category on the other side of the dividing 
barrier. It is, therefore, something in 
excess. I think we had better leave the 
drafting as.it is. I notice that the noble 
Lord goes on and asks your Lordships to 
amend the last paragraph of the clause, 
but I will deal with that when we come 
to it. I think that in this particular 
clause we had better keep the drafting 
as it is. 

Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Eart CADOGAN : I have to move, in 
line 12, after “law,” to insert “or of 
hearing any appeal.” This is to enable 
any Judge of the High Court appointed 
by the Lord Chancellor to determine 
Lord Castletown 
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any question of law, and also to hear any 
appeals under this Act. 

Moved, in ‘page 21, line 12, after 
“law,” to insert “or of hearing any 
appeal.” —( The Harl Cadogan.) 


Lorp HERSCHELL : Does that mean 
an appeal on the facts or only on ques- 
tions of law ¢ 

Eart CADOGAN: On questions of 
law and facts. 

Lorp HERSCHELL : Then does that 
give a new jurisdiction? Because I 
understood the noble and learned 
Lord opposite to say this clause had 
been very carefully considered, and that 
it was undesirable to extend the 
jurisdiction; but if you say “or of 
hearing any appeal,” apparently you do 
largely increase the jurisdiction. 

Kart CADOGAN: No; it is not 
increasing the jurisdiction. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : Perhaps 
the noble Lord will tell us what the 
effect of this Amendment will be, 
because my noble and learned Friend 
beside me says it will have the effect of 
extending the jurisdiction beyond what 
is intended. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR op 
IRELAND: The noble Lord who moved 
the Amendment just now does not 
present it exactly in the same point of 
view as the noble Lord who moved the 
last Amendment, because the point here 
is this :— 

“Every Judge so nominated shall, during. 
that time, have the same jurisdiction for the 
purpose of determining any question of law.; ” 
that is, any question which might be 
reserved for decision— 

‘‘as the Judicial Commissioner for the pur- 
poses of the said Acts.” ‘ 
Therefore, we do not. want to widen*iti. 
I do not think it is in the least necessary. 
Every Judge has to decide questions of 
mixed law and fact. They are so inter- 
woven that they cannot be separated. It 
is merely a question of drafting; but 
now the noble and learned Lord comes: 
and says that it will increase the 
jurisdiction. The provision for hearing 
the appeal would, of .course, enable the 
Judge, who was occupying the position 
pro hdc vice of head of the Land Com- 
mission, to perform his functions as long 
as he is so acting, and to exercise his 
discretion in the cases brought before 
him. 
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*Eart SPENCER: As I understand the 
noble and learned Lord, there would 
be an appeal.on facts, but I gathered 


from the opening remarks of the noble 


Lord opposite that the appeals were only 
to be on matters of law. These words 
would allow them to be brought on 
matters of fact as well. 


Lorp HERSCHELL: Is not theobject 
of the noble Lord met. by the next sec- 


tion, .which. provides that “the Lord 
Chancellor may nominate any Judge.” 


Is not that sufficiently met by Sub- 


section 5? 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: No; I think not. The Lord 


‘Chancellor’ would) have to consider 


whether the case came under Sub-section 
5, and he would have to deal with the 
case of a Judicial Commissioner being, 
temporarily unable to act from illness or 
anything of the kind; for the time that 
he cannot sit and perform his functions 
that office is, of course, temporarily not 
in a position to work, and then Sub-sec- 


‘tion’ 5 -would come in. Section 4 would 


come in whilst the Judicial Commis- 
sioner was engaged in other duties which 
would prevent him sitting in that Court. 
I think it is more a question of drafting, 


as my noble Friend very fairly presents. 


it, than of ‘actual substance, because 
everyone knows, and no one better than 
the noble and learned Lord opposite 
(Lord-Herschell) that it is impossible for 


‘« Court to sit and decide a question of 


law without considering the surround- 
ings. That is always done. Every 
Judge who knows how to do his business 
decides the point before him and getson 
without the slightest difficulty ; but if 
the drafting is. changed here in this 
clause, I .fear it would lead to contro- 
versies, misconceptions, and jealousies, 
which, I think, are not worth fighting 
about.or discussing here. 


Lorp HERSCHELL : Do I understand 
that the noble and learned Lord pro- 
poses that the Amendment should be 
withdrawn ? 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND : No. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Verbal Amendments made. 


Eart CADOGAN : In line 24, I move’ 


to leave out the words ‘‘ The Land Com- 
mission.” I may explain with reference 
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‘to ‘this that when we discussed” this 
section in Committee it was stated that 
the Land Commission would not ‘be 
willing to be deprived ofa share in this 
patronage. That, I believe, was the 
view of the noble Lords opposite, and I 
pledged myself that before the stage of 
Report we would do our best to ascertain 
the views of the majority of the Land Com- 
mission on the subject—whether they 
desired it or not. We have done so;and are 
informed that the majority of the’ Land 
Commission are not anxious for the 
patronage, and would *prefer that the 
words ‘* Land Commission” should be left 
out. For ‘that reason ‘I move~ their 
omission. ; 

Moved, in line 24, to leave out “ The 
Land Commission.”—TZhe Larl Cado- 
gan.) 

*Kart SPENCER: I think I started 
the objection to this the other night, 
and I still retain the opinion I then ex- 
pressed very strongly. The noble Lord 
the Lord Privy. Seal undertook to obtain 


the opinion of the Land Commission, and 
he states that the majority of the Land 
Commission do not wish to have this task 
as it is invidious, but I venture to’ say 
that it is not a question of ‘what the 
opinion of the majority of the Land 
Commission ison this matter, ‘but a ques- 
of general principle. I maintain -it is 
wrong on general principle, independent 
entirely of: what the majority -of -the 
Land Commission may say, that -a ‘body 
who have charge of a large number of 
local officers’ should not have a locus 
standi when an organisation of the staff 
is to be made. It might be exceedingly 
unfair to the Land ‘Commission that 
‘they should not be consulted. It may 
be true that the majority of the Com- 
mission do not’ wish to have this task, 
but: I maintain that they ought to be 
consulted, because they are the persons 
who know’ best’ which men are efficient, 
and how they perform their duties. In 
a future Commission the majority of the 
‘Commissioners might think itexceedingly 
hard not to be consulted. I, there- 
fore, still adhere very strongly indeed to 
‘the opinion that the omission of these 
words “the Land Commission,” as pro- 
posed by the noble Lord the Lord Privy 
Seal is absolutely wrong, and I hope 





your Lordships will not agree to it. 
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*Lorpv CASTLETOWN: My Lords, I 
should like also to say a few words upon 
this matter before the noble Lord (Karl 
Cadogan) replies. I think it would be 
much wiser to leave the selection of the 
men you are going to trust in many im- 
portant ways to the “ Land Commission,” 
as originally proposed. You use the words 
in the Bill thai they are to be the men who 
are the “mos4 qualified” for the posts, 
and surely the people who have the best 
opportunity of knowing, and who are 
most likely to know who are the most 
qualified are the Commissioners them- 
selves. Although the majority of the 
Commissisners, as I understood the noble 
Lord the Lord Privy Seal to say, have 
stated that they consider it would be an 
invidious task which they do not care 
to undertake for them to go into this 
question, I think we must not attach too 
much weight to the “ thin-skinnedness ” 
of the Commission themselves upon this 
question. In any case they would have 
to be consulted. It is their task to find 
out the men who have worked best 
under the last two Acts, those of 1885 
and 1887, and are the most qualified, 
and it is to those men in the future that 
we must look for the proper working of 
this Bill. Under the circumstances I 
think it would be very unwise to allow 
these words to be taken out of the Bill. 
They were put in in the other House 
after very careful consideration, on the 
ground that they were proper words and 
that it was a wise provision, and I can- 
not see any reason why they should be 
excluded now. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: I think there seems to be some 
misapprehension on the part of noble 
Lords about this matter which is not 
after all a very great or important one, 
or involving any principle. The power 
of patronage is thought by those who do 
not enjoy it, that is, who do not have 
to exercise it to be an agreeable one, but 
those whose duty it is ta exercise that 
power know that though they may in 
doing so make many enemies, they will 
probably make few friends. Therefore 
it is not a thing to be slightly spoken of 
or carelessly imposed. I can quite 
understand the majority of the Land 
Commission here expressing respectfully 
their wish to be relieved. from a position 
which I do not say is odious, but certainly 
is invidious, because they would have 
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to make selections and rejections from a 
staff, as has been pointed out by the 
noble Earl, according to their knowledge 
of capacities and capabilities, and that is 
a task for which they would be content 
that others should be put in their place. 
All those are matters to be judged of; 
but the question remains, what is the 
best way of turning out a sound working 
clause; and I venture to think the 
soundest method of working, the best 
course to adopt, is to leave the Lord 
Lieutenant, as has been pointed out by 
the Lord Privy Seal, to make the re- 
quisite selections with the financial aid 
of the Treasury. It is obvious that the 
Lord Lieutenant must exercise that dis. 
cretion in the same way as any Lord 
Lieutenant would do, that is by consider- 
ing all the surroundings of the position, 
consulting those who he thinks can give 
the most useful advice, and, where he 
thinks that course deserves adoption, to 
use the very words of the noble Lord 
who has just sat down, “consulting the 
Land Commission.” There is nothing 
in the Motion of my noble Friend to 
prevent the Lord Lieutenant consulting 
the Land Commission every day in the 
week if he likes, and as much as he 
pleases, and I have no doubt that in 
these matters the Lord Lieutenant will 
be pretty constantly in communica- 
tion with the Land Commission, in 
reference to the appointments to be 
made. Is that not sufficient? Does it 
not meet every fair requirement to leave 
it open to the Lord Lieutetant to con- 
sult the Land Commission and everyone 
else he pleases in Ireland in making the 
appointments, without leaving it to the 
Land Commission to make the appoint- 
ments, which might in extreme cases 
lead to something very like a ‘ dead- 
lock,” if one can use such an expression. 
But with regard to the moderate ap- 
pointments which would exist under the 
Land Commission, I can see no good or 
valid object in forcing on the Land Com-' 
mission the duty of vetoing the ap- 
pointment of persons to fill positions as 
may be necessary in the administration 
of the Land Department. I think it is 
a sufficient provision and a reasonable 
and wise course to leave the Lord 
Lieutenant free to consult the Land 
Commission or anybody else he pleases, 
and that is all my noble Friend proposes 
in his Amendment. 
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Toe Ear, or KIMBERLEY: I think: 


this raises a very important question, 
because as I understand it, an entirely 
new principle is to be introduced into 
our system of patronage. Having had 
to exercise it myself, I know thtre is 
probably no more disagreeable duty. At 
the same time Iam not aware that im- 
portant officers of the State can plead 
that they would rather prefer not to 
perform the duties of their office, because 
they happen to be rather disagreeable. 
That, I think, is not an argument of 
much weight. I am rather curious 
to know whether this is likely to 
be a system generally adopted. If so, 
we might see some very curious re- 
sults. For instance, the noble Marquess 
opposite (the Marquess of Salisbury) might 
.make arrangements by which he and the 
Treasury might determine the appoint- 
ments now made by the Secretaries of 
State. That would be an interesting 
proceeding, and it would certainly re- 
lieve the Secretaries of State from the 
invidious task of making selections 
among the persons whom they know in 
their offices, and, according to the noble 
Lord opposite, would lead to very much 
better selections being made. Why there 
should be this particular arrangement in- 
troduced into Ireland I confess I cannot 
see. The Land Commissioners will have 
the best opportunity of knowing the per- 
sons whohave discharged their duties well 
from their contact with the officers them- 
selves, and it seems to me to'be a rea- 
sonable thing that they should havea 
potent voice in the recommendations. I, 
therefore, cannot agree to the Amend- 
ment proposed. 


On Question whether the words pro- 
posed to be left out shall stand part of the 
Bill, their Lordships divided :—Contents 
31; Not Contents 74. 


*Lorpv CASTLETOWN : My Lords, the 
Amendment which stands in my name 
on page 22, line 5, of Clause 27, embodies 
the same words which I sought to have 
inserted in the first part of the clause 
with regard to questions of mixed law 
and facts. As those words were not ac- 
cepted there I cannot expect that they 
will be accepted now; but after the 
noble and learned Lord the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland saying there is some- 
thing that might be useful in my 
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this matter, and allow it to be dealt with 

on Third Reading. 
Clause 27, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 28. 


*“Lorp CASTLETOWN: The next 
Amendments are really all consequential, 
because they are all dealing with the 
same matter in this clause. Those 
Amendments were to leave out the word 
“ Commissioner,” and insert ‘“ Commis- 
sioners ” in two places, to leave out “ he 
is,” and insert “they are,” and then for 
the insertion of the same words “or of 
mixed law and fact.” The object of this 
Amendment ts simply this. In the Com- 
mittee stage of the Bill Lord De Vesci 
moved an Amendment, which had for 
its object the re-constitution of the 
Court to deal with Land Purchase cases. 
Unluckily, in my opinion, his Amend- 
ment was not accepted by Her Majesty’s 
Government. They said it went too far 
and was too wholesale in its work. My 
opinion is that a strong Appeal Court 
shoal be formed to which any person 
who feels himself aggrieved by the 
action of the ordinary Court might have 
the power of appealing. For that pur- 
pose I would form an Appeal Court, con- 
sisting of the Judicial Commissioner for 
the time being, and another Judge, who 
‘may be nominated by the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, to act as an additional 
Commissioner, and two Purchase Com- 
missioners either Land Purchase or Fair 
Rent Commissioners. I think my 
Amendment is a fair one, which ought 
to commend itself to your Lordships. 
Unluckily Her Majesty’s Government 
accepted in the other House an Amend- 
ment of Mr. Lees I think it was,and sub- 
sequently Amendments which entirely 
subverted the arrangements originally 
come to, and made what I must call a 
very mixed and confused Court. As 
showing that the view of the Govern- 
ment was rather in favour of the Appeal 
Court being constituted as I am propos- 
ing, I would refer your Lordships to the 
speech made by Mr. Balfour with regard to 
the amalgamation, that was upon Mr. Lees’ 
Amendment. But, unluckily, they were 
introduced into the Bill for some reason 
or other. The Land Department Bill 
was tabooed in the other House, and 
the resu]t has been that a rather con- 
fused Court has been created. Not to 





Amendment, perhaps he will re-consider 
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this point, I will simply say this: The 
object of the Amendment is to create 
simply a strong and useful Appeal Court, 
so that any person among those 
aggrieved may appeal from the 
original Court to the Appeal Court 
which I propose to create. I have the 
honour to move the Amendment’ which 
stands in my name, and I suppose I may 
ask Her Majesty’s Government to take 
them altogether, because they are practi- 
cally consequential. 


Moved, in page 22, line 14, after 
(“alone”) to insert— 

(“Or of any two commissioners’’); and 
in line 16, to leave out (‘‘only”) and insert 
‘‘or of mixed law and fact”), to leave out 
(“the’’) and insert (‘two’), and to leave 
out (“commissioner”) and insert (‘‘ commis- 
sioners (of whom one shall be the judicial 
commissioner appointed under the provisions 
of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, and 
another shall be a judge of the High Court 
nominated by the Lord Chancellor to act as an 
additional judicial commissioner under the 
provisions of this Act.) )—(Zhe Lord Castle- 
town.) 


*Viscounr De VESCI: Before the 
noble Lord the Lord Privy Seal answers 
I should like to say a few words. I 
trust Her Majesty’s Government will 
give my noble Friend’s proposals 
favourable consideration, and _ that 
they are prepared to accept them. 
These proposals are not, I venture to say, 
an entirely satisfactory solution of 
this vexed question of the constitution 
and method of procedure of the Court ; 
but I think they are the best arrange- 
ment that could be arrived at con- 
sidering all the circumstances, and the 
late period of the Session. No doubt 
your Lordships who have watched the 
progress of the Bill will have seen how, 
in all these matters, the Bill has been 
altered. It was altered by compromises, 
which are always unsatisfactory, entered 
into after the very confused and lengthy 
discussion which occurred in another 
place. Before I go strictly to the 
Amendments themselves, I wish to call 
attention to the Amendments which, 
as my noble Friend has said, I had 
the honour of proposing in the Com- 
mittee stage of this Bill. The object of 
the proposal made in my Amendment 
was that the Land Judge should be 
brought into and absorbed into the Land 
Commission. Rather to my surprise, 
the noble and learned Lord the Lord 

Lord Castletown ; 
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Chancellor for Ireland, on behalf of the 
Government, did not address himself to 
the principle of the Amendment, but 
said the Amendment sought to make an 
entirechange in the tribunal, and referred 
to the opinion of Mr, Justice Monroe, 
the present Judge of the Land Court. 
Before I leave that part of the answer, I 
will say that I think it is obvious the 
Government must have been in posses- 
sion of the views of Mr. Justice Monroe 
when they inserted the clause which was 
in the Purchase Bill of last Session, and 
in the Land Department Bill of the 
present Session. I was taken rather 
aback, I must confess, not being an old 
Parliamentary hand, by what then took 
place, but I took this course : I wrote to 
Mr. Justice Monroe on my own responsi- 
bility, and I asked him if he had any objec: 
tion to state, whether there was any reason 
on public grounds why the office of Land 
Judge should not be merged into the 
Land Department. I do not know whe- 
ther that was a right course to take; 
it may have been an improper one, 
but I hope your Lordships will consider, 
under the circumstances, that I was 
justified in the course that I took. Mr. 
Justice Monroe, in his answer to me, 
stated that the duties of the Land Judge 
were many and onerous, but that he 
saw no reason why, under certain con- 
ditions and under certain circumstances, 
the Land Judge should not be a mem- 
ber of the Land Depariment, and I 
submit that the substance of Mr. Jus- 
tice Monroe’s answer ought to be em- 
bodied in whatever answer may be 
given by the Government, and that we 
should not be met with a non possumus. 
We should then be in possession of the 
views of the Government in full detail, 
and perhaps some satisfactory arrange- 
ment wight be arrived at. To return to 
the Amendment of my noble Friend, 
although, as I stated before, it is not in 
my opinion a full and satisfactory one, 
and although it is really in the nature of 
a compromise grafted on to a compromise, 
still, taking it as it stands, affirming and 
strengthening the judicial element of 
the Land Commission, I think it is ve 

much superior to the Amendment whic 

has been put down in the name of the 
Lord Privy Seal. The clause as it stands 
is, in my opinion, a blot on this Bill. 
It is a great blot on a very great 
measure, which will rank in the history 
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of all similar European legislation as 
only second to the great Prussian land 
legislation connected with the names of 
Stein and Hardenberg, which regulated 
the old feudal land laws of that country. 
Iought to have mentioned before that I 
should have been in favour of taking a 
much stronger course, with the view of 
omitting this clause, so that the Govern- 
ment might be enabled to consider the 
question in the Recess, with the view 
to bringing in a new Land Department 
Bill which would be satisfactory to every 
Irish interest. But, failing that, I trust 
the Government will see their way to 
accepting the Amendment which stands 
in the name of my noble Friend. 

Earn CADOGAN: My Lords, the 
noble Viscount is quite right in saying 
that this clause is the result, to a certain 
extent, of a compromise}; but as he 
added that all compromises are unsatis- 
factory, and as he says that this Amend- 
ment isa compromise grafted on to a 
compromise, I am afraid I shall not be 
able to persuade him that this clause is 
satisfactory in itself. I think the 
strongest reason I have to give the 
noble Lord is that the constitution of 
this Court of Appeal, as it is formed 
under the Bill, has been arrived at, as 
the noble Lord says, as a compromise, or 
not actually perhaps as a compromise, 
but as the result of consultation be- 
tween the two sides in the other House. 
That being so, it would be very difficult 
at the present stage, as I think the noble 
Lord will admit, to alter the whole 
course of the Bill. The Court now set 
up consists of five members, as my noble 
Friend knows, and if I understand him 
rightly he would add a sixth. There 
will be two legal members and one lay 
member in one division, and one lay and 
one legal member in the other division ; 
and I am afraid, having so constituted 
the Court, we must keepitso. In some 
Amendments which come later on I 
have to propose an alteration where two 
Commissioners have come to a decision, 
and where it is necessary to provide for 
an appeal from two Commissioners 
instead of one. I am afraid I must tell 
the noble Lord I am not able to depart 
from the arrangement which we have 
made. Then with regard to withdraw- 
ing this clause and introducing a new 
Land Bill for the purpose next Session, 
I am unable to consent to such a re- 
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opening of the matter as the noble Lord 
proposes, and I must insist upon this 
clause remaining in the Bill, leaving it 
to Her Majesty’s Government to deal in 
the future with any further matters 
which may arise. 

*Lorpv CASTLETOWN: After what 
has been stated by the Lord Privy Seal, 
I will withdraw the Amendments, but I 
confess I should have liked to hear a little 
stronger expression of opinion on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government with 
regard to the introduction of a Land 
Department measure next Session. The 
introduction of such a measure would 
make the Bill, which is a great one as it 
is, a valuable anda working Bill. I may 
say that I have sold land under the two 
last Acts—1885 and 1887—but as long 
as this administration which is imported 
into the present Bill is kept going, I 
shall absolutely refuse to sell one single 
acre of land under it, and shall advise 
all my friends to do the same, because I 
do not think the system now adopted is 
either a sound working or a valuable 
system. I beg to withdraw the Amend- 
ments which stand in my name. 


Amendments, by leave, withdrawn. 


Eart CADOGAN: The next Amend- 
ment is in line 14. This is to provide, 
as I said before, for an appeal from two 
Commissioners. An appeal is provided 
in the clause from the decision of one of 
the Commissioners. This is to provide 
for an appeal from the decisions of two 
of them. 

Moved, in Clause 28, page 22, line 14, 
after (“alone,”) to insert (“or of any two 
Commissioners.”)—(The Earl Cadogan.) 

Amendment and consequential Amend- 
ments agreed to. 


*Lorpv CASTLETOWN: My Amend- 
ment in line 21 comes next, toinsert “all 
consequent duties and functions.” It 
is in the same clause, and is to provide 
for the discharge of these duties by the 
Commissioners until the fair rent appeals 
lodged before the Ist of June in this 
year shall have been disposed of. 

Moved, in line 21, after (“ advances,”) 
to insert (“ all dyties and functions conse- 
quent thereon.” )—( The Lord Castletown.) 

Eart CADOGAN: I see no objection 
to that Amendment. We will accept it. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 28, as amended, agreed to. 
2K 2 
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Eart CADOGAN : My Lords, I have 
given notice of a Motion to leave out 
Clanse 29, but, after consultation with 
one of my noble Friends, it has occurred 
to me that possibly I may suggest an 
alteration in the present form of the 
clause which would meet the views 
generally of the House. I propose to 
insert the words (“‘ of delegation ”) after 
the word (“ powers.”) Clause 29 would 
then read— 

‘* The powers of delegation conferred on the 
Land Commissioners under the 43rd and 44th 
section of the Land Law (Ireland), 1881, shall 
not apply to the discharge of duties arising 
under the Land Purchase Acts.” 
I think that is pretty clear. 
requires any explanation. 


Moved, in Clause 29, page 23, line 7, 
after the word (“ powers,”) to insert the 
words (‘of delegation.”)—(The Earl 
Cadogan.) 


*Eart SPENCER: I should like to 
have a little more explanation of that, 
because I object extremely to the. pro- 
posal to leave out Clause 29; and, as far 
as I can make out, merely inserting the 
words (“‘ of delegation ”) would leave the 
clause very nearly in the form in which 
it now stands. 

Eart CADOGAN: It takes away the 
difficulty of settling the advances which 
under the clause the delegates might 
have been unable to sanction. 

LorD HERSCHELL: As far as the 
clause prevents them delegating their 
powers, it will have the same effect 
under the noble Earl’s Amendment, as I 
gather. The powers of delegation, as I 
understand, are not to be exercised. 
But, if so, what does it leave to them? 

East CADOGAN: It relieves them 
from all duties which are not arising 
under the Land Purchase Acts. It 
allows them to appoint delegates for eer- 
tain purposes which are mentioned, but 
it does not allow them to delegate their 
powers generally. 

*THe Marquess or WATERFORD: 
Perhaps I may explain it is for sanc- 
tioning advances and registering titles. 


Amendment agreed to. 


It hardly 


Clause 29, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 32. 

Verbal Amendments made. 
Clause 35. 


{LORDS} 





Verbal Amendments made. 


A Nosie Lorp: Will the noble Lord 
explain why he proposes to leave out 
the words (“last preceding Census ”) ? 
I think that will lead to some confusion, 
It must be definitely determined how 
the population is to be ascertained. It 
may fluctuate. 

Kart CADOGAN: According to the 
last Census the population had de- 
creased since the previous Census, on 
which this Bill was drawn, and the 
valuation remained the same, although 
consequently the rates had to be raised. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: If these words 
are to be struck out there is nothing to 
determine how the population is to be 
ascertained. 

Eart CADOGAN: I think the noble 
and learned Lord will find the definition 
is given in another clause. The ex- 
pression ‘‘ population ” means the popu- 
lation according to the last Census‘ ‘for 
the time being. It is in the definition. 


Moved, in page 26, line 9, to leave 
out from “population” to “ gives,”— 
(The Earl Cadogan.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Eart CADOGAN : The next Amend- 
ment, to substitute 10s. for 6s. 8d., is 
necessary for the same reason that I 
stated before—namely, that the rate has 
had to be raised. 


Moved, in line 10, to leave out 
“6s. 8d.” and insert “ 10s.”—(The Zarl 
Cadogan.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 35, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 36. 

Moved, in page 27, line 12, to leave 
out “or to the Land Commission.” 
(The Earl Cadogan.) : 

*Earn SPENCER: My Lords, I 
should like to say a few words on this 
Amendment. I am not quite certain 
whether my remarks may not go rather 
further, perhaps, than the actual words 
which my noble Friend proposes. 1 
was unable to be here on the Second 
Reading, or I should have made some 
reference to this which I consider one 
of the most important parts of the Bill 
which Her Majesty’s Government have 
introduced—I mean the part of it 








affecting congested districts. Now, it 
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was said, I think by the noble Marquess 
opposite, that this was the first attempt 
any Government had made to deal with 
this subject. Iam told that the same 
statement was made by the Lord Privy 
Seal. I venture to disagree with my 
noble Friend in that particular, for in 
the Land Act of 1886, which Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government introduced, we 
had a most important clause dealing 
with this matter. That clause was to 
this effect : it was to enable a Local Body 
to become the purchasers and hold the 
land instead of selling to the small pro- 
prietors. Now, I think your Lordships 
will agree with me, or any noble Lord, 
at all events, who understands. what a 
congested district in Ireland is and what 
is the character of the holdings in such 
districts, that it would be perfectly futile 
to expect that the provisions of this Act 
will enable those small tenants only 
paying perhaps rents of £1 and 30s. 
a year to buy individually under the 
Act. . You will, therefore, do nothing if 
you do not provide for that, and you 
will not be able to deal with what is one 
of the most difficult and dangerous 
characteristics of Ireland, namely, the 
existence of an enormous number of 
small holdings occupied by persons who 
cannot possibly out of their holdings 
meet even their rent, and who depend 
upon other means for paying that rent, 
sometimes coming to England, where 
they get money at harvest and in hay- 
time. Those persons are certainly a 
source of danger to Ireland, and ought 
to be dealt with. Unless you are able 
to sell an estate in a congested district 
to some Syndicate or some Public Body 
you will not be able to deal with this 
great evil. That is an opinion which I 
have deliberately formed and must 
deliberately express, and I believe if 
Her Majesty’s Government expect under 
this Bill that any great number of these 
small tenants will purchase they will be 
disappointed. I was going to ask my 
noble Friend whether such a course as 
I have pointed out can be taken under 
this clause. I think it would be of 
great importance, but I am not sure 
whether I understand it correctly or not. 
It is possible under this sub-section that 
the Congested Districts Board. will be 
enabled to advance money for the purpose, 
and that either they or the Land Commis- 
sion will be able to hold the property while 
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amalgamation goes on. If that can be 
done, and I contend it ought to be done, 
a great evil will be met. I think it isa 
matter of great importance, and I ven- 
ture for that reason to make these 
observations which, had I been able to 
be present, I should have made on the 
Second Reading. 


Eart CADOGAN:- I am very un- 
willing to interrupt the noble Earl, but 
I ought to have done so sooner in order 
to point out to him that he has. not 
given me the opportunity of moving the 
very next Amendment. This Amend- 
ment, is only a drafting Amendment 
which is now before the House, namely, 
to leave out the words “or to the Land 
Commission ;” but there is another 
which I was about to move for the in- 
sertion of the words “or that he trans- 
fers such interest to the Land Commis- 
sion.” The noble Ear! will see that the two 
taken together really form one Amend- 
ment, and I would have pointed that out. 
sooner, but I was unwilling to inter- 
rupt my noble Friend. 


Lorp HERSCHELL: Would this 
clause enable the Congested Districts 
Board to acquire a number of these 
small holdings with the view to dealing 
with them in the way suggested by the 
noble Earl? No doubt it enables them 
to give aid for purposes of migration or 
emigration on condition that the tenant 
transfers his interest in the holding to 
a neighbouring holder or to the Land 
Commission ; but when he does so, what 
is the position of the Land Commission 
in relation to it? Is it to become the 
tenant, or is it intended that the Land 
Commission shall become the pur- 
chaser ? 

Eart CADOGAN : Under my Amend- 
ment the Land Commission would be- 
come the purchaser, because it reads 
then, “ that the holding be amalgamated, 
or that he transfer such interest to the 
Land Commission.” 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: That would be 
that his interest is to cease; but is there 
any power in them ‘to get out of the 
position they will then be in, either by 
purchase or in any other way? Ido 
not see when the County Council have 
become transferees of the tenant’s hold- 
ing what they are to do with it. Are 
they to become the purchasers and sell 
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*Toe Eart or ERNE: Perhaps I 
may be permitted to say a word on this 
question, as the words now proposed 
to be put in by the Lord Privy Seal 
were put in at my suggestion in Com- 
mittee. The object of my Amend- 
ment was for the purpose of facili- 
tating amalgamation in case ‘the Con- 
gested Districts Board wished to amal- 
gamate certain holdings, and they 
might not be at the moment able to 
negotiate with one of the adjoining 
tenants. Similar latitude is given to 
the Land Commission to purchase under 
this same clause, Sub-section 3, line 36. 
If these words are not inserted it appears 
the Congested Districts Board might 
be prevented altogether from carrying 
out the amalgamation which they wish 
and from promoting the migration or 
emigration to which the clause is 
directed, because it all depends upon the 
holdings being amalgamated. But if 
the Land Commission is able to accept 
the transfer of the holding with the 
view to facilitate the amalgamation the 
difficulty, it appears to me, would be got 
rid of. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I sup- 
pose the effect of the whole clause 
with the other sub-section is that when 
this land has been transferred to the 
Congested Districts Board they will 
then move the Land Commission to 
take certain steps, and among those I 
see that as soon as possible—it is in the 
Sub-section (b.)—the Land Commission 
is to endeavour to sell the same to one of 
the adjoining occupiers. Supposing the 
Land Commission, as my noble Friend 
seems to think is not improbable, find it 
impossible to sell to one of the adjoining 
occupiers, the necessary result will be 
that the Land Commission will hold 
this land until they do find a purchaser. 
That must be the result; I do not 
see any special provision for their hold- 
ing it, but it seems to follow as a matter 
of course. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: This is one of the Amendments 
taken on the last occasion at the instance 
of Lord Erne, and I think the powers 
have been taken from the Land Depart- 
ment Bill which enabled them to deal 
with the expenses of management in a 
case like that contemplated, where a 
holding might be on their hands without 
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purchase either by a neighbouring tenant 
or otherwise. There is machinery pro 
vided in the Bill. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Eart CADOGAN: The next Amend- 
ment belongs to this matter, and has, in 
fact, been discussed. 


Moved, in line 13, after (“a 
mated ”’) to insert (“ or that he transfers 
such interest to the Land Commission.”) 
(The Earl Cadogan). 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lorp HARLECH: The next Amend- 
ment standsin my name. I gave notice 
of it in Committee, but withdrew it then 
on the promise of the Lord Privy Seal 
to allow it to be proposed on Report. 
It is very simple, namely, to continue 
the power which under the Land Act of 
1881 is given tothe landlord. Under 
that Act the landlord has the right of 
pre-emption, and it is to give him the 
same right under the provisions of this 
Bill. 


Moved, in page 28, after line 18, to 
add new Sub-section— 

‘«(8) Where any such transfer or purchase is 
made of a holding in respect of which rent is 
payable, such purchase or transfer shall be 
subject to the like right of pre-emption in 
favour of the landlord as he now has under the 
Land Law (Ireiand) Act, 1881, section one.”— . 
(The Lord Harlech.) 


Eart CADOGAN: I am afraid it is 
impossible to accept this Amendment. 
It appears naturally to be open to the 
same objections as those which were 
found in Committee. The landlord 
retains his right of pre-emption before 
the purchase of the holding by the Land 
Commission, and after the purchase 
it would be inconsistent to allow him 
the exercise of that right. I cannot see 
how it is possible to accept the Amend- 
ment, and I hope the noble Lord will 
not press it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause 36, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 38. 

Verbal Amendments made. 


Clause 41. 


Tue Earn or CAMPERDOWN: My 
Lords, I had an Amendment upon this 
clause with regard to the definition of 
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the “annual value” of a holding, to 
strike out on page 32, lines 1 to 16, but 
I do not propose now to move it. 


*Toe Eart or ERNE: In that case I 

presume, my Lords, that mine comes 
next. I move to leave out, in lines 5 
and 6 (“the average amount of abate- 
ment allowed by the landlord”). | It will 
be in your Lordships’ recollection that in 
Committee the Marquess of Waterford 
moved Amendments of a similar nature 
to these which stand in my name. 
However, the form of those Amendments 
was not approved, and I venture to 
think the words I have placed on 
the Paper will carry out the object 
better than those of the Marquess of 
Waterford. The words which I 
move should be omitted are open 
to objection from more than one point 
of view. If you once recognise 
abatements given by landlords as 
a factor in calculating values, you 
encourage, in the first place, terrorism 
upon landlords to make abatements; 
and, again, you are practically setting up 
a fresh standard of valuation in Ireland, 
for the landlord’s abatements will 
unquestionably be considered in fixing 
the rents at the end of the judicial 
term, and the rent will be reduced in 
proportion to those abatements. Then 
there is the danger of collusion. I do 
not suppose that a case of that kind 
would often happen ; but, still, they may 
do so; and, unfortunately, we have had 
experience of what has happened under 
the Arrears Act, when the tenants and 
landlords have been found combining to 
defraud—there is no other word for it— 
the Exchequer; and a case of this kind 
may possibly happen; a landlord may 
say to a tenant, “Give me a higher 
price, and I will make you such and 
such abatements.” Then, lastly, it 
appears to me that the retention of these 
words will, in nine cases out of ten, do 
away with tenants’ insurance; and it 
does seem rather absurd to create a 
complicated piece of machinery like this 
in Ireland, and then, by two or three 
words in a definition clause, to do away 
with it entirely. I beg, therefore, to 
move the omission of these words. 


Moved, in page 32, lines 5 and 6, to 
leave out the words (“the average 
amount of abatement allowed by the 
landlord.”)—(The Earl of Erne.) 
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*Tue Marquess or WATERFORD : 
Before the noble Lord answers my noble 
Friend behind me, I would like to say & 
few words. This Amendment was origi- 
nally proposed by me in a different shape, 
as my noble Friend says ; and he has now 
moved it in another, and, I think, a 
better form, with the view of meeting the 
objections of the noble and learned Lord 
who spoke so ably upon it in the Com- 
mittee stage of the Bill. But, my Lords, 
I do not think Her Majesty’s Government 
could have been aware of the effect of 
these words, “the average amount of 
abatement allowed by the landlord,” 
being inserted ; and for this simple 
reason: that,as my noble Friend has 
stated, they would, after creating the 
most complicated machinery that it is 
possible to conceive in Clause 8,absolutely 
sweep away the whole benefit of that 
clause, if there is any benefit in it. I 
am myself opposed to insurance,and I told 
your Lordships so on the Second Reading, 
when speaking in reference to the cala- 
mity clauses, one of which is provided for 
by this insurance. But although I am 
opposed to insurance, I am a thousand 
times more opposed to the sweeping away 
that insurance by a side wind 
means of the introduction of these 
words into the Definition Clause, which, 
as I think, sweeps the insurance away 
entirely, and, at the same time, puts 
into the Bill a most dangerous provision, 
as my noble Friend has pointed out, 
which would, in fact, establish a new 
form of valuation in Ireland. It will 
establish a valuation based either upon 
the kindness of the landlord or upon the 
terrorism he may be subjected to, and it 
would be most dangerous in eve 
that such a form of valuation should be 
introduced. My noble Friend has al- 
luded to collusion. I need not trouble 
you on that point, but you are aware 
that under the Arrears Act there was 
some collusion. I do not think myself 
there would be much collusion, but still 
this is a direct incentive to bad tenants 
and landlords to take advantage of this 
clause to cheat the Government. Your 
Lordships are not aware, perhaps, of the 
very small sum it would take in the 
way of abatement to sweep away the 
insurance. In the case of an 18 years’ 
purchase it would only take a 5 
per cent. abatement to sweep away 
the entire insurance. In the case of 
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a 17 years’ purchase it would only 
require 10 per cent., and 15 per cent. 
on 16 years, the percentage increasing 
as you get to a lower scale, though 
I think you will admit that 16 

ears’ purchase is nearly low enough. 
Bat there is one point which my learned 
Friend did not raise at all in the Com- 
mittee stage. It is this: That tenants 
are generally forgiven their arrears, or 
rather, if a tenant purchases, the land- 
lord, is bound to forgive all arrears of 
rent due. That is the first arrangement 
upon the application to purchase. The 
landlord says, “I will forgive you the 
rent due.” Those arrears vary from one 
year’s rent, which it always is at the 
very least, up to five years’ rent all over 
Ireland. Now what would be the case ? 
These arrears of rent must be taken into 
consideration as an abatement. What 
are they but an abatement? What 
better abatement can a man receive than 
sweeping away five years’ arrears of his 
rent? -I do not think that can ever 
have-occurred to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but I believe the fact is they 
allowed these words to be inserted in the 
Bill at about 2 o’clock in the morning 
when everybody must have been 
extremely tired. I am sorry to detain 
your Lordships’ but I should like to point 
out.to you the effect of putting in these 
words, Inthe case of abatements taking 
the arrear of rent forgiven. Just con- 
sider what the effect would be. Taking 
a gross rent of £100 for a holding or a 
number of holdings, let that gross rent 
be;sold at 13 years’ purchase. That 
would be £1,300. The share of the 
landlord’s taxes would be 5 percent. I 
think that is a very liberal computation. 
That would bring the annual value 
under Clause 8 down to £95. If you 
deduct a year-and-a-half’s arrears, I think 
my noble Friend will agree that would 
be a very small arrear in Ireland, that 
would amount to £150. Then, if you 
divide that over five years, that would 
amount to £30 a year to be deducted 
from the £95. Therefore you get £65 as 
the annual value. If you multipty the£65 
annual value by 20, you will find it will 
come to £1,300 exactly, that is to say, 
exactly the amount of the advance. 
Under Clause 8 it states that when an 
advance is less than 20 times the annual 
value there is to be no insurance, 
If you take a purchase at 15 years, 
The Marquess of Waterford 


{LORDS} 





the whole insurance. I will ask your 
Lordships how many cases are there in 
Treland where there are not one year’s 
arrears? And at 17 years’ purchase 
it only requires six months’ arrears to 
sweep away the whole insurance. And] 
believe, under the Ashbourne Acts, some- 
thing like an average of three years’ 
arrears have been forgiven, these w 

if kept in the Bill, would do away 
entirely with all the machinery pro- 
vided in Clause 8. As I said before, 
I am entirely opposed to doing away 
with a thing by a side wind, and by a 
most objectionable side wind, when the 
thing could have been done by moving 
the rejection of Clause 8. Then there 
is another element of obscurity in this 
clause. Although the poor rate, county 
cess, and so on, are to be arrived at by 
taking an average of five years, there is 
no average for landlord’s abatement, 
and the landlord’s abatement may go 
back to the year 1848, the time of the 
Famine, or, possibly, to the Flood. There: 
is no time arranged when the landlord’s. 
abatement is to begin to be taken into: 
consideration. I think that must be a 
mistake in the clause. Her Majesty’s Go-: 
vernment will, I hope, accept the Amend- 
ment of my noble Friend. It is, as your 
Lordships see, worded rather differently 
to my Amendment. As it was drafted the: 
clause provided for an application to the 
Land Commission to fix the annual value: 
to any man who had not had a judicial 
rent fixed. This Amendment gives the 
power of application to the Land Com- 
mission to both judicial and non-judicial: 
tenants. I hope sincerely Her Majesty’s 
Government will agree to the omission 
of these words, which if retained, will I 
am sure, lead to the greatest possible 
confusion in the future. 

Eart CADOGAN : We have carefully 
considered the matter since the Com- 
mittee stage, and the arguments 
in favour of the Amendment of the 
noble Lord have been stated with such 
foree that I think I need not add 
to them. We are prepared to 
accept the Amendment he: proposes, 
and for the reasons which have 
been so ably stated to your Lordships. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I regret to hear 
the announcement which the noble Earl 
has made on behalf of the Government, 
because it certainly has struck me that 
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one year’s arrears will sweep away 
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some of the reasons given by the noble 
Lord (the Marquess of Waterford) were 
founded entirely on a misapprehension. 
He spoke of arrears forgiven as if those 
arrears Were an abatement made by the 
landlord, and cases of that kind consti- 


_ tated the illustrations he gave. Now, 


arrears would not come within the 


express abatement allowed by the land-' 


lord. The ‘landlord does not allow an 
abatement simply because his tenant 
does not pay him. It means simply re- 
mitting part of the rent and discharging 
the tenant from his debt. Therefore 
none of the rent in arrear would be 
taken into calculation at all in esti- 
mating the annual value, or whatever 
the term is, that is provided for. I 
certainly think the noble Marquess was 
right in one point. He justly pointed 
out that there ought to be a fixed term 
provided for the landlord’s abatement. 
So far I went with his argument. You 
provide five years in the other case, and 
you ought not in this case to go back 
for all time, possibly, so far as the clause 
itself goes. But as regards the other 
matter it seems to me to be a complete 
misapprehension to suppose that these 
arrears would be taken into account in 
ascertaining what would be the average 
abatement allowed by the landlord. My 
objection to these words being omitted 
is this. 1 desire to see this Bill work; 
in order that it shall work the tenant 
must come in and buy, and if you so 
alter it and so hamper its working that 
the tenants will be prevented doing so 
you will destroy its object. You are 
here cutting out a provision in the Bill 
which is vital to it; and while, on the 
one hand, I do not believe that the pre- 
sence of these words will do the land- 
lords any harm, on the other it will pre- 
vent tenants buying and coming under 
the operation of the Bill, and so cripple 
it as an effective measure. If you cut 
out these words the result must be this, 
If the tenant has been in the habit of 
receiving abatements upon the rent from 
his landlord, the purchase money he will 
have to pay will much more nearly 
approach the amount of the rent which he 
would have had to pay before, and will 
even exceed it, and it will be the reverse 
of an inducement to him to come in and 
buy. It is really for that reason, wishing 
to see the Bill made a workable and 
valuable measure, and that its provisions 


{Jury 10, 1891} 
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should act as an inducement to the 
tenants to come in and buy, that I oppose 
this Amendment. 

*Tue Eart or SELBORNE: I cannot 
quite agree with what my noble and 
learned Friend has stated about arrears 
being altogether excepted from the word 
“abatement” here. I agree that if there 
is an arrear in regard to which there has 
been no settlement. and which has not 
been remitted or waived, then ther 
would not be an abatement; but if in 
any year by arrangement between a 
landlord and tenant arrears have been 
remitted or waived, ,I think that would 
be an abatement, and I do not think that 
ought to be taken into account. 

“Tut Marquess or WATERFORD: 
May I be allowed to ask the noble and 
learned Lord one question? If there 
were five years’ arrears of rent due and 
forgiven, how is that to be treated in 
considering what abatement has been 
allowed by the landlord? As the noble 
and learned Lord (Lord Selborne) 
pointed out just now, the arrears for- 
given will be counted as an abatement, 
and they must be forgiven before an 
application to purchase is signed. There 
is nothing in the Act which obliges the 
arrears to be forgiven, but they are as a 
matter of fact always forgiven when a 
tenant signs his application. Does the 
noble Lord mean that will not be con- 
sidered an abatement? It isa distinct 
abatement, and the landlord would wipe 
out the amount by saying, “I will for- 
give you this rent and you can count it 
as an abatement and, therefore, so much 
to the good in fixing your annual value.” 

Lorp HERSCHELL : I should say the 
mere fact of the arrears being due would 
show that there had not been any abate- 
ment ; but if by the operation of this 
Act the ‘rent was ipso facto remitted, 
that would not» be an abatement within 
the meaning of the section. The argu- 
ment may go to show that the sec- 
tion needs some amendment: Ido not 
deny that ; but I only wish to point out 
that if you strike out the words instead 
of amending ‘them, the result, in my 
opinion, will be to cripple the Bill. 

Lorp HARLECH: 1: should like to 
point out to the noble and learned Lord 
that abatements have been granted by 
landlords during periods of distress, and 
I donot know why those cases should 
not be taken as abatements ; because the 
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“average ” amount of abatement is to be 
taken. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR or 
IRELAND: I think the noble and 
learned Lord who spoke just now cannot 
quite have had present to his mind at 
the time he made his criticism exactly 
the part that is played by this definition 
in the scheme of the Bill. When the 
noble Earl sitting opposite (the Earl of 
Kimberley) spoke on the Second Reading 
of the Bill, this was one of the points he 
criticised and addressed himself to, and 
he indicated that it was desirable to leave 
it in an elastic way—not to Jay down 
definitely that there shonld be one 
method of decision in cases of judicial 
rents and another in cases of non-judicial 
renis, but to leave it in a simple way to 
the Land Commission. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 
noble and learned Lord is not referring 
exactly to what I said on this point. No 
doubt he is referring to what I said on 
another clause. What I said was that 
the Commissioners were not empowered 
to fix the amount in case it was a 
judicial rent, and I suggested that it 
would be better that they should have 
power to fix the rent in both cases. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: It is very hard to see how that 
fits in with the objection taken just now 
by the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Herschell). As 1 understand the point 
taken by my noble and learned Friend is 
that the Amendment moved by the Earl 
of Erne will have the effect of inter- 
fering with the working of the Bill. 
That is the substance of the objection, 
and he illustrates that by saying that it 
will put the tenant in a difficult position if 
this element of subtraction is struck out 
of the Bill, and that there may possibly be 
fewer advances made to the tenants than 
he would like. I have considered this 
Amendment from that very point of 
view of the object of the Bill, and I 
have arrived at the diametrically opposite 
ecnclusion. I think these are objections 
which might have been urged to the Bill 
as drafted, but that they are met by 
this Amendment moved by the Earl of 
Erne and accepted by the Lord Privy 
Seal. This, in my opinion, is calculated 
to leave the measure much more work- 
able than it was before, and I look 
upon it as a valuable contribution to the 
workability of the Bill. I look at it 

Lord Harlech 


{LORDS} 
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entirely from that point of view, and I 
venture to say that the criticisms of m 
noble and learned Friend are not matters 
which commend themselves to my mind 
as conducing to the general workability 
of the Bill. With to what fell 
from the noble Lord (the Earl of Kim- 
berley) on the Second Reading of the 
Bill, I think it will be seen that this 
Amendment is a substantial advance, at 
all events, in the direction he advocated, 
and upon what he regards as the scheme 
of the Bill, and it is solely as a contri- 
bution to the workability of the Bill that 
I welcome it. 


Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY : I assure 
my noble and learned Friend opposite that 
I had nothing in my mind of the kind 
upon the point he refers to. He will 
find at the end of the first clause, on page 
32, that— 

‘* Where an advance applied for has been 

sanctioned and a judicial rent has not been 
fixed for the holding and the purchaser applies 
to the Land Commission to determine the 
annual value of the holding.” 
That is not the point which is now 
referred to, but that is the point which 
I spoke upon then, and ali I said 
was that I thought it was a pity 
there should not be a power for 
the Commissioners to fix the rent upon 
the application both of the purchaser 
and the tenant, even though the rent be 
not such judicial rent. That is not the 
point raised by my noble and learned 
Friend. So far from being elastic, with 
great deference to the noble and learned 
Lord, I cannot really see what he means 
by its being elastic. There is nothing 
elastic in it. It simply strikes out one 
of the deductions to be made in ascer- 
taining the annual value. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: The two things must be taken 
together. It is impossible to take this 
Amendment by itself; it must be taken 
in connection with the next. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I have 
not looked at the next Amendment, and 
I do not know what its effect may be; 
but I see no difficulty in understanding 
this Amendment. It is simple, direct, 
and most intelligible as expressed. The 
Amendment relates to this: the Bill as 
it stands says that in calculating the 
annual value for the purpose of this 
Guarantee Fund you are to take into 
consideration the average abatement 
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which the landlord may have made. 
Now, an abatement cannot be arrears 
unless they have been forgiven, and it 
cannot be arrears which are struck off 
by the operation of the Act. That is not 
an abatement made by the landlords. 
We all know what an abatement is. 
Suppose you have to receive £100 from 
your tenant and you take £80 ; you give 
him a discharge for the whole £100. 
The objection to the Amendment is this : 
under Clause 8 the tenant has for five 
years to pay an additional sum towards 
his Guarantee Fund in any case where 
the number of years’ purchase is under 
20 ; of course, if you by the operation of 
this Amendment raise the annual value, 
you will make the tenant pay a larger 
sum for those five years than he would 
under the Bill as it stands. I objected 
extremely to Clause 8 when we dis- 
cussed it on second reading ; but it seems 
tome that the operation of this clause now 
would be, with regard to the Guarantee 
Fund, making the tenant pay during 
those five years beyond the terms fixed. 
It would go distinctly against the work- 
ing of the Bill, for this reason: that 
if you make the tenant pay this 
additional sum it will operate as 


. a disadvantage to him for five years, and 


will deter him from purchasing. That 
is the operation of the clause as it stands, 
but the Amendment makes the clause 
much more burdensome and the obstruc- 
tion to the working much greater. It 
seems to me distinctly against the policy 
of the Bill, and I would ask Lord Water- 
ford and other noble Lords who take the 
same view, whether it will not have an 
effect which they do not desire, namely, 
to deter purchasers. The noble Mar- 
quess thought there ought not to be 
this guarantee at all, and I am much 
disposed to agree with him if it is levied 
on the tenant in the way it is put here : 
but if you putin this, you will simply 
interpose an obstacle which we shall all 
ae to tenants purchasing under this 

ill. 

Tue Kart or CAMPERDOWN : I ven- 
tured to say a few words in Committee 
on Clause 8, and I said I should move 
an Amendment when we reached this 
stage. I did draw an Amendment, but, 
on re-consideration, I withdrew it, 
because I found on further considering 
it that it would not work. But I still 
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have the very strongest objection to this 
principle of the landlord’s abatement. The 
object of ascertaining the annual value is, 
in the first place, to enable the tenant to 
know what he is going to pay, so that he 
may know what will be expected of him 
when he enters upon the purchase. By 
introducing this principle of landlord’s 
abatements it would be perfectly im- 
possible for him to know what he would 
have to pay until he had gone before 
the Commissioners. That was the first 
objection, and, as it seems to me, a fatal 
objection to the introduction of this pro- 
posal. Now, the abject of ascertaining 
the annual value is altogether with 
reference to the 80 per cent. of the 
annual value, which is to be paid by the 
tenant during the first five years after 
he has made his purchase. The noble 
Lord who has just spoken says that he 
objects to that 80 per cent., because, he 
said, it was a very high payment for the 
tenant to make, and it would probably 
militate against the operation of the Bill ; 
but by making this provision for the 
landlord’s abatements it will militate 
against the operation of the Bill still 
further. If your Lordships’ object is to 
cut down this 80 per cent., by all means 
do it, but do it in some other way than 
this. As your Lordships know, abate- 
ments by landlords are not given only in 
Ireland, but in England and Scotland 
also, and abatements are given in virtue 
of certain circumstances which very 
frequently are merely of a temporary 
character and have nothing to do with 
the permanent value of the holding; 
and in no Act of Parliament can you 
find any case in which the value either 
of a tenancy or of a property is made up 
by a calculation, part of which is an 
abatement given by the landlord. If 
your Lordships were to consent to the 
introduction of this very fallacious 
principle into an Act of Parliament, I 
do not know to what consequences it 
might lead. If the object is to diminish 
the payment of the tenant, by all means 
diminish that payment ; if 80 per cent. 
is too high, take 60 per cent., or 40, or 
whatever you choose ; but do not make 
a calculation which is really founded 
upon a fallacious principle altogether. 
It is for that reason that I think the 
Government have taken a wise course, 
in this matter, and I hope they will 
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adhere to the decision at which they 
have arrived. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Tue Eart or ERNE: Then, my Lords, 
the next Amendment is, as has been 
pointed out by my noble and learned 
Friend the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
to make this clause applicable to the 
judicial and non-judicial rents alike ; at 
present it only applies to the non-judicial 
rents. 

: Moved in page 32 line 9, leave out from 
(* but **) to (‘applies ’’) in line 11 (both words 
inclusive), and insert (‘‘ except that after the 
advance applied for hag been sanctioned the 
purchaser may apply.’’)—( Zhe Lari ef Erne.) 

Eart CADOGAN : I am prepared to 
accept this Amendment. I understand 
its meaning to be that as soon as an 
advance has been sanctioned the pur- 
chaser may make application, whether he 
has had a fair rent fixed or not. I would, 
however, ask my noble. Friend to allow 
me to suggest some drafting Amend- 
ments, that is to say,to leave out 
“except,” and insert “provide,” and 
after “and,” to introduce “ thereupon.” 

“Tue Earn or ERNE: I have no 
objection. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 41, as amended, agreed to. 


Bill to be read 3* on Monday next, 
and to be printed as amended (No. 229.) 


LOCAL REGISTRATION OF TITLE 
’. (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 209.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: My Lords, I should hesitate to 
ask your Lordships to afford a Second 
Reading to an important Bill of this 
kind at so late an hour, but that I have 
ascertained from noble Lords who take 
a very great interest in this question, 
and have especially devoted themselves 
to its study, that it would be convenient 
that ‘its consideration should be taken 
to-night, and that I should name the 
Committee stage for some later date, in 
order that they may have a full oppor- 
tunity of discussing the subject and of 
putting down any Amendments they 
may think right. I trust that course 
will be agreeable to your Lordships. 

The Earl of Camperdown 


{LORDS} 
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The Bill is no novel measure, in the 
Parliamentary sense of the term ; it has 
twice been presented to Parliament— 
that is to say, in 1889 and last year— 
and it has been the work of my right 
hon. Friend the Attorney General for 
Ireland, Mr. Madden, who, I venture 
to say with confidence, is the greatest 
authority on this question in Ireland. 
It has also been considered by those 
best qualified to deal with it as 
experts, and the result is now before. 
your Lordships. There is a very com- 
plete, though not long, oxpener 
memorandum attached to the Bill, and, 
as that is in the hands of your 
Lordships, I venture to think that any 
statement I might venture to make at 
the present stage of the Bill, and at this 
hour of the evening, would be merely a 
cutting down and an attempt again to 
shorten that memorandum. In the 
Land Purchase Bill of 1885, which I 
had the honour of presenting to your 
Lordships, this subject was glanced at 
rather than dealt with. Provision was 
made’in Section 14—I think it was—of 
that Bill that on the execution of a 
vesting order or conveyance under that 
recent Purchase Act, a copy ofjit should 
be transmitted to the Clerk of the 
Peace of the county in which the pro- 
perty was situate, for the purpose of 
local registration ; and I remember well 
that on the occasion of the introduction 
of that Bill, I was pressed by noble 
Lords connected with Ireland and 
taking an interest in the question to 
provide adequate machinery for carry- 
ing out that direction for local registra- 
tion. At the time that Bill was intro- 
duced it was obvious that there was 
much urgency in its passing, 

I did not see my way, though 
recognised the importance of the subject, 
to endangering the passing of the Bill 
by encumbering it with the requisite 
machinery clauses, and I think I was 
right, although, as I have said, I quite 
recognise the high importance of the 
subject, and the great desirability of 
passing clauses for that purpose at the 
earliest possible moment. The Bill now 
presented to your Lordships contains all 
the requisite machinery for carrying out 
the local registration which was glanced 
at in the Purchase Act of 1885 in the 
section to which I have referred. There 
are other matters which at a later stage 
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I shall be prepared to detail to your Lord- 
ships for providing an adequate, cheap, 
and working system of land registration 
in Ireland. This is a matter of import- 
ance, and it is now more than ever 
necessary that there should be an ade- 
quate scheme prepared for local registra- 
tion in Ireland which will work cheaply 
and simply. Ata time when a Bill like 
that which has just passed through the 
Report stage of your Lordships’ House 
is becoming law, and when it may be 
expected that there will be a large 
increase of small proprietors in Ireland, 
I trust it will be of especial convenience 
and value now to accord a Second Read- 
ing to this Bill. I believe it will be for 
the convenience of such of your Lord- 
ships as take special interest in this 
question, that 1 should not name too 
early a day for the Committee stage, 
and I would, if it falls in with the view 
of your Lordships, suggest Monday week, 
when, I think, some noble Lords may 
desire to take the opportunity of discuss- 
ing the subject, and they will also be 
able to move any Amendments which 
they may think the measure requires. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2+.” 
—(The Lord Chancellor of Ireland.) 


Loro HERSCHELL: My Lords, no 
doubt this is a measure of great import- 
ance, but I certainly do not intend, after 
the noble and learned Lord’s introductory 
speech, to detain your Lordships on the 
present occasion by discussing any of its 
details. There is, however, one part of 
it which I think, if I understand it 
rightly, may lead to complication, and is 
to my mind somewhat extraordinary 
legislation. Your Lordships wiil be 
aware that the question of the devo- 
lution of real estate has often been 
considered in this House, and there 
has, no doubt, been considerable differ- 
ence of opinion upon it. I have always 
taken the view that it ought to be 
assimilated to the devolution of personal 
estate, that in cases of intestacy it should 
no longer go to the heir, but be passed 
to the personal representatives and be 
dealt with in the same way as personalty. 
In the Bill, as introduced by the noble 
and learned Lord, this provision is made, 
as I understand it, that where any land 
is purchased under the Land Purchase 
Acts, the present law of inheritance 
shall cease, that the land shall go to the 
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executors and be distributed in the 
same way as personalty ; but that where 
any land, though registered, has not 
been purchased under the Purchase 
Acts, the old law of inheritance is to re- 
main. So that you will have the land 
in Ireland divided into two classes ; land 
which was at one time or other dealt 
with under the Land Purchase Acts, 
where the law of inheritance is abolished, 
and land which has not been dealt with 
under the Land Purchase Acts, and as 
regards which the old law continues 
Now, that seems to me to be an extra- 
ordinary and anomalous course to adopt. 
The present law of inheritance may be 
good or bad—a measure to assimilate the 
devolution of estates to that of personal 
estate in the case of intestacy may be 
good or bad; but it strikes me that the 
same principle should be applied to all 
land, and that you should not make this 
division into two classes, and deal with 
one class in one way and with the other 
in another. I cannot help thinking it 
will lead to great difficulty hereafter. A 
person is possessed of property: to 
whom it is to go in the case of an 
intestacy will depend, as I under- 
stand, upon how it was purchased 

20, 30, 40, or 50 years before. If it was 
purchased under the Land Purchase 
Acts, it will have to be distributed like 
personal property ; if it was not, then 
the old law is to prevail, and it is to go 
to the heir. It is very desirable that a 
person in possession of property should 
know how it will go if he leaves no will 
when he dies, but that will all depend 
upon the result of an investigation with 
regard to the dealing with land which 
he may have only bought the year 
before, but which 20 or 30 years pre- 
viously had been purchased under 
the Land Purchase Acts. I cannot 
help thinking that sucha provision as 
that requires serious consideration, and 
that it will lead to the gravest complica- 
tion if such a change in the law is 
introduced in this piecemeal manner, 
because, as I have pointed ont, it must 
be then very difficult for anyone to 
know what the devolution of his pro- 
perty will be. 

“Toe Ear or BELMORE: As I 
understand, the noble and learned Lord - 
has postponed his full explanation to 
your Lordships until we go into Com- 
mittee on the Bill. No doubt some 
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noble Lords who have for the last two 
years taken great interest in this subject, 
and have examined the measure very 
carefully, will be glad upon that 
occasion to make some observations. 
Meanwhile, we propose to put down a 
limited number of Amendments, which 
I have no doubt will be carefully con- 
sidered, and therefore I do not wish to 
say much upon this occasion. There is, 
however, one point on which 1 would 
like to make a remark, and that is, that 
while under this Bill the titles of 
tenant-purchasers will be compulsorily 
registered, those of the vendors will 
only be registered by the Court 
on the application of the purchaser. 
I confess, if it were a practicable 
thing to do (and I agree that 
possibly it may not be practicable), I 
should have liked to have seen the posi- 
tion of the purchaser and the vendor 
exactly the same, and that the vendor's 
title should be compulsorily registered 
in this new Court. But failing that, 
I, or one of my noble Friends, will 
put down an Amendment following 
the Record of Titles Act, 1865, 
by which, unless a vendor objected, 
the title which had been investi- 
gated as regards the rest of his 
property as well as what he has sold, 
would be placed upon the record. The 
reason, as I understand, why the Govern- 
ment have not thought that desirable, 
in the present instance, is that 
it has been stated that solicitors, 
in proceeding under the Act of 1865, 
have rendered that Act a dead-letter by 
always inviting their clients to sign a 
paper of objection. I think I shall be 
able to show that the circumstances at 
the present day are entirely different 
to what they were in 1865, before 
any of these Land Acts were 
passed. The business of solicitors has 
very much changed in its character 
since, and I hope there will be no dis- 
position to render an Act of this sort a 
dead-letter, but that,on the contrary, they 
will cordialiy endeavour to carry it out 
and make it work smoothly. We look 
upon this Bill as the first step in a very 
great reform in the registration of titles 
in Ireland, and we wish it every success. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: I have only one word to say in 
reply to the remarks which have been 
made by the noble Lords who have 

The Earl of Belmore 


{LORDS} 
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spoken. Of course, I can promise that 
every Amendment which may be put 
down will be most respectfully and fully 
considered, and that every consideration 
will also be given to the important 
suggestions which have been made upon 
the Bill. I would point out that this is 
a Bill which creates the deepest interest 
in Ireland, and among those who are 
connected with Irish affairs. It is a Bill 
dealing with Ireland and Irish property. 
Everybody who is acquainted with the 
constitution of the House of Commons 
knows that it is very hard to get 
unanimity there on any Irish subject, 
and this is one of those rare Bills which 
has succeeded in winning the approval 
of all sides and all parties connected 
with Ireland. It now comes up to your 
Lordships accredited by the unanimous 
Irish opinion in that House, and 
that is a circumstance which I am 
sure will have very great weight 
with your Lordships. Practically, 
I may remind your Lordships that if this 
Bill is subjected to anything like acute 
amendment from even the best possible 
disposition, that will have a very deterrent 
effect upon its chances of becoming law 
this Session. We are aware that women 
like kindness; but we are also aware 
that women may be killed by too much 
kindness, according to the well-known 
aphorism ; and therefore I venture to 
submit to your Lordships that the dis- 
cussion which takes place on this Bill 
should be temperate as well as kindly, 
and that the Amendments which may 
be put down by those noble Lords who 
take an interest in this Bill should be such 
as they consider absolutely essential for 
elucidating its meaning and making it 
work well. What my noble Friend has 
said as to the discussion which may take 
place hereafter is quite reasonable. I 
am aware that the noble Lords who have 
reserved their criticisms are quite within 
their rights, and I can only say that I 
shall listem to them with respect when 
they come to speak them. The noble and 
learned Lord opposite (Lord Herschell) 
has said a few words of important 
criticism on the Bill, and I shall be glad 
to consider all the views he may think it 
his duty to press on the House. I feel 
the interest and importance of what he 
says; but it is obvious that if it is pro- 
posed by one sweep. of the pen to change 
by one short clause the whole devolution 
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of landed property in Ireland that 
would be a measure which very likely 
would not pass in the other House of 
Parliament, with that calm and smooth 
tranquillity which it has hitherto been 
the good fortune of this important Bill 
to meet. Many reasons can be suggested 
why the simple method of devolution 
proposed in this Bill should be adopted 
with the machinery for registering the 
titles of those who wish to become 
owners. I will reserve any further 
remarks until a later stage of the Bill, 
and I hope then to give those who take 
an interest in the matter adequate and 
satisfactory reasons for urging them to 
facilitate the sound and practical work- 
ing of the scheme drafted in the Bill. 


On Question, agreed to. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Commitee of the Whole 
House on Tuesday the 21st inst. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES (SCOTLAND) 
LOANS BILL.—(No. 160.) 
Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed. 


FORGED TRANSFERS (No, 2) BILL. 
(No. 214.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
order) and Bill to be read 3* on Monday 
next. 


SCHOOLS FOR SCIENCE AND ART 
BILL.—[#.u.J—(No. 193.) 
Amendment reported (according to 
order); and Bill to be read 3* on Monday 


next. 


ALLOTMENTS RATING EXEMPTION 
BILL.—(No. 184.) 
Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed. 


LAND REGISTRY (MIDDLESEX DEEDS) 
BILL.—(No. 206.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, this Bill is one which is designed 
to facilitate the more economical ad- 
ministration of two offices which are at 
present distinct. It is for the purpose of 
amalgamating them. Your Lordships 
will remember that the Middlesex Land 
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Registry was introduced on the decease 
of a person who had held the office 
for several years, and there is an 
Act of 1875, at present in existence, 
in connection with it. The object of 
this Bill, is as I have said, to amalgamate 
the existing offices. It is simply de- 
signed for making the working more 
economical and facilitating that amalga- 
mation. It has been drafted with the 
view of avoiding anything which would 
lead to controversy, and anything which 
should be seriously objected to in the 
Bill would be dropped rather than that 
the Bill should be imperilled. 


On Question, agreed to. 
Bill read 2* (according to order), and 


committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


RETURNING OFFICERS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 191.) 
PUBLIC HEALTH (LONDON) BILL. 
(No. 201.) 

House in Committee (according to 
order); Bills reported without Amend- 
ment; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


TRUSIEES BILL.—[u.1..]—(No. 73.) 


Read . 3* (according to order); and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. ~ 


ROADS AND STREETS [N POLICE 
BURGHS (SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 161.) 
Commons Amendment to Lords 
Amendments considered (on Motion), 
and agreed to. 
House adjourned at twenty minutes 


before Eight o’clock, to Monday 
next, Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 10th July, 1891. 


Copy ordered— 
FINANCIAL RELATIONS (ENGLAND: 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND). 
“Of Memoranda and Tables prepared by the 
d Revenue 


Treasury and the Customs and 


Departments in view of the proposed inqui 
inte the Financial Relations between England, 
Scotland, and Ireland.”—( Mr. Jackson.) 
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Copy presented accordingly; to lie 


upon the Table, and to be printed. 


[No. 329.] 


HOURS OF CLOSING (SCOTLAND). 


Return ordered— 


*« Showing (1) the hour of closing of licensed 
premises prescribed in each Burgh and County 
in Scotland in which such hour is earlier than 
1l p.m., and the date of the adoption of such 
earlier hour.; (2) in the case of each Burgh and 
County in which an earlier hour than 11 p.m. 
has been prescribed the number of Arrests for 
Drunkenness in the twelve months immediately 
preceding, and in the twelve months immedi- 
ately succeeding, the adoption of such earlier 
hour in each such Burgh or County, and the 
number of such Arrests in each twelve months 
since completed in each such Burgh and 
County ; and (3) the names of each Burgh and 
County in which the licensing authority under 
the Public Houses, Hours of Clesing (Scotland) 
Act having been empowered to fix an earlier 
hour, 11 p.m. has been retained as the hour of 
closing.” —(Dr. Cameron). . 


SHIPS MISSING. 


Return ordered— 


‘Of the Names and Tonnage of British Ships 
posted or repo as Missing, since 30th June, 
1890, to 30th June, 1891, giving the numbers 
of lives lost in each case, and indicating those 
eases into the loss of which official inquiries 
have been made.”’—(Mr. Jesse Collings). 


QUESTIONS. 





ALLEGED MURDER OF PARSEE 
WOMEN. 

Mr. S. SMITH (Flintshire): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether ‘his attention has been 
called to the agitation in Bombay con- 
sequent on the alleged murder of two 
Parsee women; whether he is aware 
that serious charges are brought against 
the police in connection with this affair ; 
and whether he will recommend the 
Bombay Government to institute an 
independent inquiry into the matter? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
vor INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham) : 
The Secretary of State has no information 
on this subject except such as may be 
obtained from the Bombay newspapers. 
It appears that a person has been com- 
mitted for trial on a charge of murdering 
the women referred to. The Secretary 
of State will not recommend any inter- 
ference by the Bombay Government 
with the due course of law. 


{COMMONS} 
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CASE OF BULWUNT RAO. 

Mr. KEAY (Elgin and Nairn): I 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether he has now received in- 
formation as to the case of Bulwunt 
Rao, formerly an official of the Indore 
State, for whose arrest a warrant wag 
recently obtained from the British 
Residency Magistrate at Indore, at the 
instance of the Maharajah Holkar, the 
Ruler of Indore, on a charge of having 
written a letter in a local newspaper, 
commenting on certain proceedings of 
the Maharajah; is he aware that, 
although Bulwunt Rao was living at 
the time in the Gwalior State, where 
the warrant could not be legally ex- 
ecuted, the warrant was nevertheless 
entrusted to a body of the Indore Police, 
who seized and murdered Bulwunt Rao 
on the 19th May last in the streets of 
Ujain ; whether it has been brought to 
his notice that the widow of the said 
Bulwunt Rao has written a letter to the 
Agent to the Governor General for 
Central India, charging the Maharajah 
Holkar with having ordered the com- 
mission of the crime, and also that Bul- 
wunt himself, during the three weeks 
immediately preceding his death, wrote 
letters to various persons, one of whom 
is resident in this country, declaring that 
information had reached him from 
Indore that the Maharajah Holkar had 
issued orders to the police that he, 
Bulwunt Rao, should be made away 
with ; that he, Bulwunt Rao, had com- 
municated this to the District Commis- 
sioner of the Gwalior State, who had 
promised to do his best to protect him, 
but that the Maharajah Holkar’s police 
had then been encamped a+ the railway 
station for three weeks waiting to carry 
out the Maharajah’s orders ; and whether 
the Government of India will institute 
an inquiry into the truth or otherwise 
of the allegations thus made in writing 
by the deceased a few days before his 
death ? 

Sm J. GORST: The Secretary of 
State communicated with the Govern- 
ment of India on the subject of Bulwunt 
Rao, after the former question of the 
hon. Member in this House, and the 
following telegram has been received in 
reply :— 

“ Agent to Governor General in Central 
India reports that this man was arrested under 
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warrant issued by the Residency Court, 
Indore, at the request of the [ndore State, for 

ublication of a defamatory libel in the Kastern 
Frorald. He was arrested in Ujain by Gwalior 
and Indore police, one of our railway police 
being also present. He was ap tly treated 
with great violence, and died of syncope. The 
Agent to the Governor General reports that 
the Durbars will use every effort to secure the 
punishment of the offenders. ‘The case will be 
watched.” 

Mr. KEAY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman reply to the last paragraph 
of the question, whether the Govern- 
mentwill institute an inquiry into the 
truth of the allegations made by this 
man a few days before his deatif? 

Sir J. GORST: I really cannot say 
whether the Government of India will 
make any further inquiry at present, as 
the case is before the Court. It would 
be beyond the province of the Govern- 
ment of India to interfere until a Report 
in the ordinary course has _ been 
received. 


CENSUS ENUMERATORS. 

Mr. KEAY: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether he is aware that the 
Census enumerators for the town of 
Forres have only just been paid, although 
their work was finished three months 
ago; and if he can say if there was in 
this case any special cause of delay ? 
*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. B. 
Rosertson, Bute): The cause of delay 
was the excessive claims for mileage 
made by the enumerators in question, 
which necessitated a reference to the 
Sheriff for investigation. 


SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION IN 
BELLIE, MORAYSHIRE. 

Mr. KEAY: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether his attention has been 
called to an article in the Worthern Duily 
News ‘of the 10th instant, referring 
to certain occurrences at the last School 
Board election in the parish of Bellie, in 
Morayshire ; whether he is aware that 
Andrew Macdonald, a saw miller in the 
employment of the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon, came forward as a candidate 
of the working classes, his nominators 
including three fellow employés on the 
Duke’s estate ; that on the last day but 
one on which nominations could be with- 
drawn, the Duke’s overseer, named John 
Andrew, took Macdonald into his office, 
and gave him his choice either to with- 
draw from his candidature or to be dis- 
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missed from his appointment, also 
adding, “If you don’t withdraw it will 
be the worse for your nominators ;” that 
Andrew then went to two of these 
nominators and urged them to get Mac- 
donald to withdraw; that Macdonald, 
having refused to withdraw, was again 
warned by Andrew that, if elected, he 
would be dismissed from the Duke’s 
service; and that, having been duly 
elected a member of the School Board, 
he wrote to the Duke informing him of 
the circumstances, and received on 25th 
April a simple acknowledgment of his 
letter ; and whether it is in accordance 
with the law to intimidate a candidate 
for the School Board, or his nominators, 
in the manner here alleged, with the 
object of procuring his withdrawal from 
the contest P 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
Notice Paper was the first intimidation I 
had of the matter which forms the 
subject of this question. I am informed 
that the statements made are inaccurate, 
but even were they correct, there is 
nothing shown which amounts to undue 
influence as defined by the Corrupt 
Practices Acts. 


POST OFFICE REGULATIONS. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General, with refer- 
ence to the system of transferring mem- 
bers of the Service from one office to 
another, at their own instance or from 
any other cause, whether, by the Rules of 
the Post Office, such members, clerks or 
others, so transferred are compelled to 
take, upon the staff of the office to 
which they have been transferred, rank 
secondary to members who in point of 
service are many years their janiors, or 
to others who at the time of such transfer 
may only be passing through the pro- 
bationary period of their appointment ; 
whether the latter are considered and 
ranked as established servants of the 
Department before they have had their 
appointment confirmed ; and, if so, upon 
what grounds are probationers permitted 
to take rank in seniority, and subse- 
quently receive promotion, over trans- 
ferred members of the Department with 
several years’ service; whether, when a 
question of promotion arises, years of 
service spent in one office are ignored 
upon transfer to another; and, if so, 
will he remedy this grievance; and, if 








“871 New University 
this system be admitted, whether he 
will provide that members about to be 
transferred, or who are seeking transfer, 
from one office to another, shall have 
clearly defined to them the position 
which they will occupy upon transfer ; 
whether he is aware that the transfer 
from one office to another usually entails 
heavy pecuniary loss ; and whether it is 
usual to transfer members of the Service, 
either optionally or arbitrarily, from one 
office to another, and to subject them to 
loss of income, as well as minimise their 
prospects of promotion, without com- 
pensating such members for losses so 
sustained ? 

*Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, Dublin University): I have 
received a representation on the subject 
referred to by the hon. Member, and 
will examine the statements which it 
contains. 


THE SHENSTONE SCHOOL. 

Se J. SWINBURNE (Stafford- 

shire, Lichfield): I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether he 
is now in a position to state what 
decision, if any, the Education Depart- 
ment has come to with regard to the case 
of the master of Shenstone School, near 
Lichfield ? 
*Taz VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyxz, Kent, 
Dartford): No complaint has reached 
the Department, and there are accord- 
ingly no grounds for proceeding further 
in the matter. 


CAPE TOWN AND SIMON’S BAY. 

Sir J. COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, Bow, 
&c.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether all lands and pre- 
mises used by, or reserved for the use of, 
the Royal Navy at Simon’s Bay are 
permanently vested in the Crown as 
represented by the Imperial Govern- 
ment; and, if not, what is the precise 
nature of the tenure by the Admiralty 
of such lands and premises ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or raz ADMI- 
RALTY (Uord G. Hamittoy, Middlesex, 
Ealing): All the lands and premises in 
question at Simon’s Bay are held by the 
Admiralty on a freehold tenure, but the 
grant of certain property by the Colonial 
Government was conditional upon the 
land being used for naval purposes. 

Mr. Sexton 
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authority and control of the Admiral 
commanding Her Majesty’s ships is ag 
full and complete over the ports of Cape 
Town and Simon’s Bay as that of 
Admirals commanding Her —— 
ships over the ports of Portsmouth, Ply. 
mouth, and other fortified naval ports of 
the United Kingdom ; and, if not, what 
is the nature and cause of any difference 
which now exists ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: The Admiral 
has no Jegal authority over the ports 
either at Cape Town or Simon’s Bay in 
time of peace. Such authority at Cape 
Town has not been considered neces- 
sary, as it is a purely mercan- 
tile port, and at Simon’s Bay 
Her Majesty’s ships are accorded only 
prior rights of anchorage in the bay 
generally. No rights were specially 
reserved to the Admiralty when the 
colony was granted self-government, and 
therefore any exclusive authority over 
the anchorage in time of peace must be 
conferred by the Colonial Government. 


METROPOLITAN OVERSEERS LISTS. 


Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): 
I had intended to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether 
he will grant the Return to be moved 
for to-day in reference to the Metropolitan 
Overseers Lists for the coming revision? 
but as the right hon. Gentleman is not 
in his place I will defer the question. 


NEW UNIVERSITY FOR LONDON. 


Sm H. ROSCOE (Manchester, S.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether it is the intention 
of the Government to grant a Royal 
Charter to a new University for the 
Metropolis, to include University and 
King’s Colleges, London, in the latter 
of which a religious test is imposed 
upon all teachers, with the exception of 
the Professors of the Modern and 
Oriental Languages; and whether, in 
the event of such a University being 
founded, all such restrictions upon the 
teaching staff will be abolished ? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Swira, Strand, 
Westminster): The question as to the 
grant of a Charter is still under the 
consideration of the Privy Council 
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Sirk J. COLOMB: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether the — 
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Office, and I am unable, therefore, to 
give the information asked for. 


, THE PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH 
REPUBLIC, 

- Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wednesbury): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether Her Majesty’s Government 
would take steps to convey to the 
French Government the satisfaction 
which would be given to the people of 
this country if the President of the 
French Republic could be prevailed 
upon to pay a visit to England ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Itis not in ac- 
cordance with usage for Her Majesty’s 
Ministers to convey invitations of this 
kind ; but the head of the French Re- 
public or of any other friendly nation 
would always receive a cordial welcome 
in this country. 


' SEIZURES ON IRISH HOLDINGS. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.): 
I beg to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland if it is the duty of the Con- 
stabulary in Ireland, when a seizure is 
about to be made either by a landlord 
or by the sheriff, to report to the land- 
lord or sheriff as to what stock or pro- 
perty there is on the holding where it 
is intended to make the seizure ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Mapven, . Dublin 
University): It is not the duty of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary to report in 
the manner indicated in this question. 


POLICE BARRACKS AT BELFAST. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland if he can 
explain why, although the contract for 
the new central police barracks at Bel- 
fast was entered into three months ago, 
and part of the site had then been 
cleared, the building has not yet been 
begun ; whether he is aware that the 
Inspector General of Constabulary has 
informed Messrs. Musgrave and Co., 
Limited, who are at present in occupa- 
tion of the other part of the site, that 
the statement made by the Secretary 
to the Treasury to a question on the 
same subject on 2nd March last was at 
variance with the arrangements made; 
what is the explanation of the dis- 
crepancy between the statement of the 
Secretary to the Treasury and the state- 
ment of the Inspector General of Con- 
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stabulary; whether he will lay upon 
the Table of the House copies of any 
Correspondence. which has passed. be- 
tween the Inspector General of Con- 
stabulary, or the Board of Works, or 
any member of the late firm of Mus- 
grave & Co., on the subject of the pro- 
posed buildings; and whether he can 
give the date when the part of the pro- 
posed site’ now occupied by Musgrave & 
Co., Limited, will be taken possession of 
by the Government? 

Mx. MADDEN: I am informed that 
the delay has arisen from difficulties 
experienced in connection with the 
foundation. The discrepancy between 
the two statements referred to is due to 
the fact that the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury was not aware of the original 
arrangements. No advantage would be 
gained by laying on the Table a copy of 
the Correspondence, and I am unable to 
state when the proposed site will be 
taken possession of by the Government. 

Mr. SEXTON: When will the new 
building, which we were told in March 
was about to be commenced, be pro- 
ceeded with now that we have reached 
July ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The exact date can- 
not at present be fixed. 

Mr. SEXTON: I will raise the ques-~ 
tion again on the Votes. 


BELFAST TELEGRAPH OFFICE, . . 
Mr. SEXTON : I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether he has received 
any protests from the telegraphists of 
Belfast against the proposed revised 
scheme for the Belfast Telegraph Office ; 
and whether the scheme will be further 
revised to meet the views of the clerks ? 
*Mr. RAIKES: I have received a 
representation on the subject referred to 
by the hon. Member, and will examine 
the statements which it contains. 


IRISH MAILS. 

Mr. SEXTON : I beg to ask the Post- 
master General if he is aware that letters 
for the towns of Drumshambo (Leitrim), 
and Ballyfarnan and Keadue (Roscom- 
mon), arriving by the limited mail from 
Dublin, are delayed in Carrick-on-Shan- 
non 22 hours before despatch in the 
cases of Drumshambo and Keadne, and 
a longer time in the case of Ballyfarnan ; 
whether he will endeavour to provide a 
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Leitrim and Cavan Light Railway Com- 
pany for conveyance vid Dromod; can 
he explain why, having arranged with 
the Clogher Valley Tramway Company 
for conveyance of mails over their line 
of 37 miles at £90 a-year, he offered the 
Cavan and Leitrim Company only £20 
for the like service on their line of 48 
miles, and, on their refusal, tendered 
parcels rates; and what he estimates to 
be the amount which would be payable 
under the latter proposal ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: The limited mail 
from Dublin does not arrive at Carrick- 
on-Shannon till about 10.45 a.m., and at 
the small places named there is only one 
delivery, which goes out from Carrick- 
on-Shannon in the early morning. Their 
letters by the limited mail have neces- 
sarily to wait till the following day. 
The question of arranging for a mail 
service by the Cavan and Leitrim Light 
Railway vid Dromod has been several 
times considered, but the expense in- 
volved has always been found to be much 
in excess of the available revenue. It is 
the case that a payment at parcel rates, 
amounting to about £20 a year, was 
offered the Company, who have not yet 
accepted it, but I am still in communica- 
tion with them. The circumstances re- 


lating to the contract with the Clogher 
Valley Tramway Company were alto- 


gether different, and therefore the 
cases are not analogous. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
1891-2. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass IT. 

1. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £46,015, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1892, for the 


Salaries and Expenses of the Department of 
Her Majesty's Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs.” 


(3.40.) Mr. MORTON  (Peter- 
borough): I venture to thank the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) for having introduced the 
Triple Alliance. I am aware that there 

Mr. Sexton 
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are Members of this House who consider 
that questions of foreign policy ought 
not to be considered by Radicals below — 
the Gangway atall. That is an vpinion 
with which I do not concur, because it 
is well known that the Radical 
are not only dictating the policy of the 
Government at the present moment, but 
that they are going to doso more and 
more in the future. In making this 
remark, I allude to the adoption of the 
Radical policy of Free Education, which 
shows how Her Majesty’s Government 
are taking up the views of the Radical 
Party at the present moment. The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs told us last night that— 

“ If the results of Lord Salisbury’s policy so 
far were to be measured by its popularity and 
its acceptance with the country, he believed the 


Government could not wish to go to the country 
on a better issue.’’ 


I have no doubt that the policy of Lord 
Salisbury is thought very well of, but it 
is not because it is Lord Salisbury’s 
policy. It is because he has given up 
the Jingo policy of the Tories and 
others, and has acopted the Radical 
policy. The Under Secretary went on to 
tell us— 

‘‘As the hon. Gentleman desired that the 
policy of Lord Salisbury should be contrasted 
with that of the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian, he would remind the hon. Member 
that, in 1888, after he had offered an explana- 
tion to the House, the right hon. Gentleman 
expressed his satisfaction with that explanation, 
and the Debate thereupon came to an end.” 


But that was only as far as it carried 
out the policy of the Liberal Party, and 
that is the reason why we are satisfied 
at present with the policy of a Tory 
Government. So far as both Front 
Benches are concerned, I think they 
have been equally bad in dealing with 
these matters, and we have invariably 
been unable to get any information 
from them. They may be fittingly de- 
scribed on one side as “ Tweedle-dee,” 
and on the other side as “ Tweedle-dum.” 
We have been told by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite that our relations 
with France have been entirely cordial. 
Now, I do not agree with that statement 
at all, because there can be no doubt 
that the present Government have done 
a good deal to annoy the French Govern- 
ment and people. We refused to join 
with them in the Exhibition of 1889. 
And when I visited the Exhibition } 
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found from -officials there that much 
dissatisfaction was felt at our action. I 
was told distinctly that Her Majesty’s 
Government were not only offending the 
French Government but the French 
ple. Iknow that the City of London 
took a different view, and Sir T. White- 
head and Sir Polydore Keyser did their 
best to show the feeling of the 
City towards the French Republic. As 
the Government objected to take part in 
the Exhibition at Paris, I certainly can- 
not understand why they propose to 
join in that which is to be opened in 
the United States. I do not understand 
why they should be more friendly to one 
Republic than the other, unless they are 
in reality more afraid of offending the 
United States-than France. What I 
desire is that all Governments should be 
treated alike—whether they happen to be 
an Empire, a Monarchy, or a Republic. 
I join most cordially in all the statements 
which were made last night by the hon. 
Member for Northampton in regard to 
the action of Lord Salisbury and the 
Government. I am afraid that upon the 
part of what is called the aristocratic 
elass in this country there is a feeling 
against France because they have a 
Republic. But it is of no good to fight 
against the Republics. We are practically 
a Republic ourselves. I do not care what 
you call the head of the nation, Emperor, 
King, Queen, or President of the Republic, 
so long as the practical head is the 
majority of the House of Commons, 
In objecting to the French Republic we 
are really objecting to our own Govern- 
ment. We know that Republics are 
spreading, and before long it is not at all 
unlikely that there may be other 
Republics on the Continent with which 
it will be our duty to be on good terms. 
Lam aware that to-day we are receiving 
the German Emperor in a most enthusi- 
astic manner, and I have no doubt we 
should have been quite as enthusiastic if 
we had been giving a reception to the 
President of a German Republic. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN (Mr. H. 4. 
Fow1eR): The Question before the House 
is the Vote for the Foreign Office. Per- 
haps the hon. Member will confine his 
remarks to the proceedings of the Foreign 
Office during the past 12 months. 

Mr. MORTON : I apologise if I have 
been at all irregular., [ may say, how- 
yer, of the proceedings of the Foreign 
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Office, that I think they have done a con- 
siderable amount of harm. I think 
we ought to have had less difficulty, 
and might have been more success- 
ful in settling matters in the in- 
terests of the people of Newfoundland, 
if we had pursued a different policy. 
With regard to the Triple Alliance, I 
object to it altogether. The sort of 
alliance I should like to see is an 
alliance between all the great Powers 
in favour of the principle of arbitration. 
In that case I think we might do some 
good. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
ask what the Government of this country 
have done in the interests of arbitra- 
tion? I do not know what they may 
have been doing in the last 12 months, 
but I know they have been doing a 
little towards carrying out the policy of 
the Radicals and Democrats below the 
Gangway. I shall be glad to learn what 
it is they have done in that direction ; 
which will be infinitely more satisfactory 
than the knowledge that they have 
joined, either directly or indirectly, in 
this Triple Alliance. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary told 
us last night that there is some under- 
standing in regard to the Triple Alliance 
with which we are connected. 

*Toz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir J. Ferausson, Manchester, N.E.) : 
I beg the hon. Member’s pardon ; I said 
nothing of the kind. 

Mr. MORTON: I accept the right 
hon. Gentleman’s correction, but I must 
have misunderstood what he said. I 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
what the Government of this country 
are doing in the interests of arbitration, 
so that we may know what our foreign 
policy is to be in the future? Have we 
joined with America and two or three of 
the Continental Powers, big and little, 
in favour of settling the disputes of 
nations by arbitration instead of war? 
I am satisfied that in asking the Govern- 
ment to do something in that direction, 
instead of keeping up large arma- 
ments in order that we may be ready 
for some great ,war, I am_ repre- 
senting the opinion of a very large 
majority of the people of this country. 
Instead of turning their attention toa 
Triple Alliance, they should cultivate 
an alliance of all the Great Powers in 
favour of arbitration. [A laugh.] The 
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right’ hon. Gentleman the First . Lord 
laughs. I know that he is not in favour 
of arbitration, but all I can say is that 
he has not got the country with him. 
The people of this country, to whatever 
sect they belong, are in favour of 
settling foreign disputes by arbitration. 
As Lord Derby told us some years ago, 
the people are aware that that is their 
greatest interest, and that we can only 
secure permanent peace by inducing all 
nations, whether little or big, to go to 
arbitration rather ‘than war. I would 
further ask the Government whether 
they will not allow the House of Com- 
mons to consider Treaties with foreign 
Governments before they are made, and 
not afterwards? There is no use in 
asking either House of Parliament to 
consider a Treaty after it has been made. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) stated 
in’ Edinburgh some years back that he 
was in favourof some sort of policy of that 
sort, and I want to know if the Govern- 
ment have considered it. After'a Treaty 
has been entered into it is made a Party 
question, and is taken as one of confi- 
dence or no confidence in the Govern- 
ment. It is all very well for the First 
Lord of the. Treasury to laugh, but he 
does not know, perhaps, how little time 
may elapse before he adopts this doctrine, 
just as he has taken free education from 
the Radical programme. I want to 
impress upon the Government the 
necessity of our adopting in our foreign 
policy the good example shown us by 
the. American Government and the 
American people. Indeed, I think we 
should do well if we asked the 
Americans to run our Foreign Office for 
a‘certain time. In conclusion, I say that 
out policy should be non-intervention 
and absolute friendliness with every 
Power on the Continent, little or big. 
(4.0.) Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON 
(Tower Hamlets, Poplar): Ido not 
propose to follow my hon. Friend in 
the remarks he has made. I am bound 
to say that I have not such an intimate 
knowledge of the doings and motives of 
foreign Governments and foreign poten- 
tates as is possessed by my successor in 
the representation of Peterborough. 1 
wish, however, to make an inquiry 
respecting the Anti-Slavery Convention 
andthe Brussels’ Conference. I gather 
from the Blue Books, and I congratulate 
Mr. Morton 
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Her Majesty’s:'Government on the fact; — 
that the blockade: of the African coash 

by the united fleets of Germany and — 
England has been apparently very 
successful in diminishing the export 
trade in slaves across the water. 1 want 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he can hold out any hopes as to the likeli. 
hood of the general Act of the Brussels 
Conference being immediately signed 
by the Great Powers? The French 


‘Deputies declined the other day—J 


hope only temporarily—to allow their 
Government to sign that Agreement. [I 
am glad, however, now to see that the 
French: Government. have agreed to the 
postponement of the matter. This shows 
that they hope ultimately to obtain leave 
from their Parliament to sign the Con- 
vention. Of course, the other Powers 
will be much hampered in their action 
if the French do not allow their vessels 
to be treated in the same way as those of 
the other Powers. I gather from the 
reports I have read that when ‘the. 
French Chamber arrived at their decision 
the other day they acted under consider- 
able misapprehension as to the terms of 
the Convention, and the likelihood of 
what would ensue if'it were signed. I 
cannot help thinking that when’ the 
Chamber of Deputies come to consider 
the matter more carefully, and whew 
they see that there is no political question 
connected with the Convention, they will 
arrive at a different decision. The Coné 
vention gives no right of search to other 
nations over French vessels. Allit gives 
is that in the case of a small native craft 
running up a European flag, if there is 
reason to believe that the vessel is acting 
fraudulently in using the French or any 
other flag, there shall be power to over- 
haul it and examine its papers. If theré 
should be any doubt, the question would 
have to be tried by the Courts of the 
nation whose flag wasused. I hope they 
will ratify the general Act of the Brussels 
Conference to which all the other Powers 
are ready to give their assent, and which 
will do very much‘indeed for the cause 
of Christianity and for the cause’ of 


‘humanity. 


*(4.5.) Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wednes- 
bury): With reference to the’ Triple 
Alliance, as the French people, ‘ whether 
rightly or wrongly,’ have ‘chosen ‘a Re- 

ublic as the form of their’ Government, 
there unfortunately seems to be an inten~ 
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tion in several parts of Europe, and espe- 
¢ially among the great military Powers, 
to isolate the French Republic, but I hope 
no such feeling will influence our atti- 
tude towards France. . The © result 
has been that, when any question has 
arisen the effective treatment of which 
demanded concert on the part of Europe, 
it was found that France naturally did 
not join heartily in it. The Slave Trade is 
one of these questions. France, unfortu- 
nately, has fora long series of years been 
regularly wrought up into a condition of 
éxasperation, and one of the causes of 
this has been the attitude and policy of 
England in Egypt, which country we 
have constantly pledged ourselves to 
evacuate, and as constantly broken 
those pledges. The particular circum- 
stances in regard to England and 
the Triple Alliance, to which the hon. 
Member for Northampton referred last 
night, had had a similar effect, and 
justify, it seems to me, the feeling of dis- 
trust that prevails in France with respect 
to this country. It is true that we had 
a very satisfactory explanation from the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, but 
unfortunately the right hon. Gentleman 
is only the Under Secretary, and though 
we may listen to his statements with 
satisfaction, yet we cannot help feeling 
that there is a much greater man—if the 
right hon. Gentleman will allow me to 
say so—behind him, the Prime Minister, 
who assumes a réle of independence 
with respect to foreign politics which has 
often led the country into difficulty. 
Hon. Members cannot have forgotten the 
unfortunate transactions some years ago 
with reference to our relations with 
Russia—the fervent assurances that 
were made on behalf of Lord Salisbury 
as to the attitude the Foreign Office had 
taken up, and the subsequent publication 
of the Schouvaloff’ Memorandum. In 
these circumstances, the House would 
certainly like to hear something more 
positive than it did last night from the 
right hon. Gentleman as to the intentions 
of the Government with regard to the 
Triple Alliance, so as to remove all 
doubt as to the existence of some secret 
understanding. I would call the right 
hon. Gentleman’s attention to the tele- 
grams on the subject in the 7'imes of this 
morning. - One telegram was from the 
Times’ Correspondent at: Berlin, and in it 
were these significant words— .... ... 
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« “The hasis of ish i 
for I =p such Pitan — 
character of a pre-arranged demonstration 
which removes the last vestige of a doubt as to 
England’s attitude and position towards the 
Triple Alliance, irrespective and regardless of 
the fact whether this position be expressed by 
any written engagement or not.” 

We have been glad to suppose that the 
visits of the British vessels to the Italian 
or Austrian ports were merely normal 
visits of a friendly character and in the 
course of ordinary naval manceuvres, 
and were not prearranged demonstra- 
tions made for the purpose of inducing 
public opinion in Italy or Germany to 
suppose that we have entered into some 
engagement which connects us inti- 
mately, in a naval sense, with the Triple 
Alliance. In presence of such words as 
I have read, I should like to hear from 
the Foreign Office some more definite 
assurance that this is not the case than 
has yet been made. The right hon. 
Gentleman said last night that our sym- 
pathies will be with those who kept the 
peace and not with those who break it, 
a@ remark which at the time might 
appear harmless, but when closely looked 
into may bear a dangerous construction. 
The sympathies of the Liberal Party 
will always be with peace and with 
those who struggle to maintain, it; but 
is it to be said that if France—it may be 
unwisely and injudiciously — thinks it 
desirable to make some. attempt 
to regain the provinces she lost in 
1870, and which are overwhelmingly 
French in sentiment and aspirations, 
we are at once to give, not only our 
sympathy, but our moral support to 
Germany? I do think it very impor- 
tant at a time when the Press of Europe 
is filled with all kinds of insinuations as 
to the intentions of the Foreign Office of 
this country, and with all kinds of con-- 
structions put upon the manceuvres of 
our fleet and on the welcome now being 
given by us to the German Emperor, 
that it should be clearly understood 
abroad that the people of this country 
are absolutely opposed to any policy 
whatever which connects them with 
Continental quarrels in which they have 
‘no part; that, while they are anxious 
|to make any sacrifice for the mainte- 
‘nance of purely British interests, they 
absolutely repudiate any secret. unders 
standing which may. lead them_ into 
‘alliance... with. Continental military 
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Powers for objects in which they have 
no national concern. 

(4.15.) Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I 
desire to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to another subject connected with 
the Foreign Office. I have already 
asked several questions as to what is 
being done by the Government to secure 
the safety and deliverance of Miss Kate 
Greenfield, an English girl of 14 years 
of age, who was carried off in May last 
from the village of Hajiabad, in Persia, 
by some disorderly Kurds. The case is 
one which ought to sécure a great deal 
of sympathy. I hope thatin this matter 
no indifference will be shown by the 
British authorities to what is due to the 
honour of this country, though I cannot 
help feeling that, if we had kept our- 
selves freer from the intrigues in which 
we seem lately to have been engaged 
with one country and another, we should 
have been able to speak out much more 
firmly and effectively in such an impor- 
tant matter as this. It appears that Miss 
Greenfield is the daughter of a gentle- 
man, now deceased, who owned con- 
siderable property in certain villages 
on the borders of Persia. Her mother 
and three brothers lived with her. 
In May last, when her three brothers, 
who cultivated the estates, were 
absent on business, the girl went out 
with a servant for a walk, and was 
set upon by some Kurds lying in ambush 
and was carried off. When Mrs. Green- 
field heard of the abduction of her 
daughter, [she took horse ,and pursued 
the robbers, but lost sight of them. She 
then reported the case to the British 
Consul, who made representations in the 
proper quarter. The Ameer Nizam, 
Governor General of the province, tele- 
graphed to So-uj-Bulak, the place where 
the girl was taken, ordering her to be set 
at liberty, but the Acting Governor of 
that place at first denied that the girl 
was there, and declared that she had 
been carried across the frontier into 
Turkey. This, however, was proved to 
be absolutely false ; the girl was in the 
place. The next day a mock inquiry 
was held, and it was then alleged that 
the girl had declared herself to be a 
Mahomedan, the difficulty of religion 
being thus raised in the matter. I do 
not know how far the correspondent of 
the Daily News is correct, but he says 
that a person representing Kate Green- 

Mr. P. Stanhope 
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field declared in her name that she 
had always been a Mahomedan, and 

desired to remain one. There may 
be ground for suspicion as to the 
truth of this, but whether it is true 
or not, it does not bear on the real 
question involved. Even if this girl of 
14 had declared herself to be 4 
Mahomedan, that would not justify the 
Kurds in violently carrying her off from 
the custody of her mother and the pro- 
tection of her friends, nor would it 
justify any indifference of the English 
Government as to her treatment and 
fate. The British Consul, however, 
seems to have done the utmost he could 
in the matter. He persisted in his 
representations, and was then asked to 
go to the girl himself and ascertain what 
her feelings were. At first he thought 
it would be imprudent for the safety of 
the girl to take this step, but he after- 
wards went with the Turkish Consul, 
and then found that she was surrounded 
by armed men, who prevented access to 
her. They declared that she had turned 
Mahomedan, that it was simply a ques- 
tion of religion, and they threatened to 
slay anyone who interfered. I want 
to know from the right hon. Baronet 
what has been done, and what is being 
done, to secure the safety and emancipa- 
tion of this girl? We are told that the 
Turkish Government are in fault. Here 
comes in the question how much 
influence has our Government with the 
Government of the Porte? It is said 
that we have rendered great services to 
the Porte—too many, in the opinion of 
many persons ; but be that as it may, 
the Porte is, no doubt, under obligations 
to this country. But of what use is 
our friendliness with the Porte if we 
cannot get redress in a matter like this? 
If Her Majesty’s Government had spoken 
with sufficient firmness, and said that 
this was regarded as a serious qucs- 
tion by the people of this country, 
Turkey would not have allowed her 
officers to stand in the way of the girl's 
liberation. We are told that a Persian 
force has gone there, but that they are 
paralyzed by the communications which 
are going on between one Government 
and the other. If, instead of an English 
girl being captured in this savage 
manner and held in slavery, the British 
flag had been insulted, Her Majesty’s 
Government would have been ready to 
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go to war to protect the honour of the 
country. Surely the honour of an 
English girl is part of the honour of the 
British flag. If this country possessed 
the influence it ought to possess I 
cannot help thinking that the demand 
of the Government for the liberation of 
Miss Greenfield would at once have 
secured attention. I ask the Under 
Secretary to say whether the account in 
the Daily News of this morning is 
correct, and to tell us distinctly what 
has been done to make the Ottoman 
Porte and the Persian Government 
amenable to the righteous indignation of 
this country, and to secure the speedy 
release of this unfortunate young lady. 

*(4.20.) Sir J. FERGUSSON : These 
discussions are necessarily somewhat 
discursive, and, of course, there are 
many questions as to which hon. 
Members desire information. Perhaps I 
shall best consult the convenience of 
the Committee if I answer the question 
of the hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. 
Picton) first. I can assure the hon. 
Member that before the question of the 
capture of this English girl was 
mentioned in the House Her Majesty’s 
Government had taken energetic action 
to progure redress in the matter. 
After the news arrived here, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government addressed them- 
selves both to the Persian and the 
Turkish Governments to urge the abso- 
late necessity of having this British sub- 
ject set at liberty and returned to her 
friends. There has been no delay, no 
hesitation, and no want of vigour. The 
result was that the Turkish Government 
withdrew all opposition, and the Persian 
Government has been informed that Her 
Majesty’s Government expect them to 
take the necessary steps. ‘The conditions 
attached by the British Government to 
the inquiry that must take place were 
that it should be in a place where the 
girl should be perfectly free and not be 
exposed to intimidation ; and, secondly, 
that it should be in the presence of 
persons both of the Mahomedan and 
Christian religions and her friends, so 
that she should not be overawed, and 
that her statement as to whether she 
had gone over of her own consent or 
whether she remained a prisoner may 
be perfectly distinct and unbiased. There 
1s & curious incident in the case of which 
the Foreign Office has been informed, 
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and which does not appear in the Daily 
News, the account in which sO 
far as I can judge in the short time I 
have been able to give to it, to be 
fairly correct, and that is that the mother 
of this girl was a Persian subject, 

of considerable property, and 
by the laws of Persia it would seem 
that unless the girl became a Persian 
subject — that is to say, unless she 
married a Persian subject—she could 
not succeed to this property. I do not 
think Her Majesty’s Government could 
possibly have done more in the case than 
they have done—and they did not wait 
for any pressure whatever from this 
House. The matter is now in a fair way 
of settlement. The hon. Member for 
Peterborough (Mr. Morton) no doubt re- 
presents the feelings of a great many 
people in this country who form judg- 
ments on foreign affairs without studying 
them very much.’ If the doctrine laid 
down by the hon. Member were adopted, 
it would be impossible to make any 
Treaty at all. A Treaty is the result of 
diplomacy, and if the House is to settle 
beforehand all the conditions on which 
our negotiators are to go into negotia- 
tions, J am afraid we should have shown 
our hand in the first place, and rendered 
the negotiations utterly unavailing. 
The hon. Member says that arbitration 
should be the rule in international affairs, 
and that there should be a general bond 
of nations to induce that method of 
settling all disputes. That would, indeed, 
be a golden age, but at the same time it 
would be attended with certain incon- 
veniences. Supposing, for example, a 
foreign Power were to ask that we should 
refer to arbitration the possession of some 
territories we had acquired, but to 
which they thought they had an ancient 
right, we should not be willing to refer 
that to arbitration. There must be many 
things in which nations cannot agree 
upon the terms of reference. For in- 
stance, in the matter of the differences 
which exist between this country and 
Venezuela, the difficulty about going to 
arbitration is that neither Power as yet 
will concede that so wide a territory is 
in dispute. It is absolutely necessary, 
in the first place, to arrive at a basis of 
arbitration. But Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have shown no indisposition to refer 
disputes in which they are «concerned to 
arbitration. We have about three arbi- 
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trations going on at the present time. 
We have been willing to refer all matters 
in dispute between us and the French 
Government in Newfoundland except 
those which touch the sovereignty of 
the British Crown. We are willing to 
refer the question of the respective 
rights of the United States and Eng- 
land in the Behring Sea; also the 
differences between ourselves and Por- 
tugal last, for we had an arbitration with 
Germany on the East Coast of Africa, 
and so on. There is no indisposition to 
refer matters to arbitration, but there 
are certain preliminary conditions to be 
settled, namely, that we do not give up 
the indefeasible rights of this country. 
The hon. Member for Poplar (Mr. Bux- 
ton) has alluded to the Anti-Slavery 
Convention, and the attitude of France 
in relation to it. That Convention has 
been a work of much care and patience, 
and the result of a remarkable concur- 
rence of agreement by the principal 
nations of the world. Much skill and 
credit attaches, especially to the British 
representatives, in the contracting of 
this agreement. Unfortunately, it has 
for the moment been interrupted by the 
vote of the French Chamber. Now, I 
utterly repudiate the assertion of the 
hon. Member for Wednesbury (Mr. P. 
Stanhope) ,that there has been, on the 
part of the French Government, any 
unwillingness to confirm that Conven- 
tion, or that the failure is the result of 
strained relations. That is absolutely 
without foundation. I have before me 
the Report of the Committee of the 
French Chamber to which the Conven- 
tion was referred. There is no word 
of imputation upon this country in that 
Report, but there is a reference to the 
jealousy which France entertains of a 
visitation in any shape of their vessels 
by a foreign marine. That is a principle 
that France has always maintained. 
She has not been a party to any of the 
old Anti-Slave Trade Conventions which 
gave a moderate right of visitation, and 
so she has seen in this modified power 
of visitation a certain infraction of 
the sanctity of her flag—a sanctity 
which she has always maintained. 
Without wounding the susceptibilities 
of the French it is possible we may have 
their co-operation ; indeed, that we may 
give effect to this Convention, which will 
deal the greatest blow that has yet been 
Sir J. Fergusson 
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delivered against the inhuman: traffic — 
which disgraces civilised times. . It must 
not be forgotten that in this Convention 
we not only have made greater pros 
vision for extinguishing the Slave Trade 
by sea, but we have taken power to 
attack it at its source, and to remove 
the terrible miseries which afflict the 
people of Africa—miseries far greater 
than those which were connected with 
the seaboard trade. The hon. Member 
for Wednesbury is suspicious of the 
foreign policy pursued by Her Majesty's 
Government. I thank him for the 
generous sentiments which he ascribed 
to myself; but as he well knows, I am 
merely the mouthpiece of another, but I 
regard it as a privilege to represent in 
this House, as I have for the Jast five 
years, the judicious spirit which has 
guided our foreign policy. It is 
altogether inaccurate on the part of the 
hon. Member to describe the. meet- 
ing of the Italian and British squadrons 
in the Adriatic as premeditated. It was 
altogether unpremeditated, as unpre- 
meditated as will be the visit of the 
French Fleet to Portsmouth in a few 
weeks’ time. These friendly meetings 
between our Forces and the Forces of 
foreign countries show that althongh we 
are well armed and able to protect our 
commerce and our liberties and our 
power, yet that armed force lies behind 
our moral force, and implies in no sense 
a belligerent disposition or any hostility 
to foreign Powers. 

(4.37.) Mz. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) + 
I have listened with great interest to 
the remarks of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and I hope this: Conventionwill be 
carried through, and the adhesion of 
foreign Powers obtained. I think we 
must all feel that there is no matter to 
which the combined action of the 
Powers ought to be more earnestly - 
addressed than the suppression of the 
Slave Trade ; and I am certain that there 
is no part of the Government's foreign 
policy which will receive more hearty 
and more unanimous support. I rose for 
the purpose of calling attention to 
another matter—the refusal of France to 
ratify the Convention on the liquor traffic 
among deep-sea fishermen. There seems 
to have been some little want: of diplo- 
matic courtesy, for the refusal has not 
been conveyed through’ the’ ordinary © 
channels, ‘but seems to ‘have been 
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intimated in the French Chamber in ‘the 
course of debate: I hope that the 
resources of diplomacy have not. yet been 
exhausted, and that. the ‘ratification of 
France having been’ obtained, the Con- 
vention will be carried into effect. This 
liquor traffic in the North Sea is ‘the 
eause of peril.‘to the fishermen, and of 
the loss of many lives. » t eh 

#(4.40.)Sir W ALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston): I wish to call attention to the 
ease of King Ja Ja, now dead, 1 believe, 
through the action of Her Majesty’s 
Government. The removal of Ja Ja was 
considered to be temporaty, and there 
were discussions from time to time ‘with 
reference to his detention in the island 
of St. Vincent. I asked questions 
upon the subject from time to time, 
and abont 12 months ago a’  Mem- 
ber of this House was informed that 
the return of Ja Ja to his country, 
Opobo, was under the consideration of 
the Government. On August 13, 1890, 
& Despatch was sent to the adminis- 
trator of the Island of St. Vincent, 
promising Ja Ja’s liberation and‘ his 
return to Opobo on condition that he 
conducted himself loyally to Her 
Majesty and abstained in future from all 
disturbances. Ja Ja, in a formal and 
written undertaking, at once accepted 
the conditions of the Despatch as pre- 
paratory to his transference to his native 
country. On the 11th December follow- 
ing the right hon. Gentleman’ informed 
me that Ja Ja’s health was unsatisfactory, 
and added that his’ return was’ in- 


éxpedient before a more effective 
form of administration had been 
éstablished at Opobo. But I hold 


that a promise ‘deliberately given 
in Her Majesty's name ought “to 
have been observed. » If the condition‘of 
Opobo was not'satisfactory, that was the 
fault of the Government, who had charge 
there for three years. This state of 
things lasted ‘a little time, and then Ja Ja 
was removed’ to Barbadoes,; and not ‘to 
his native country: His doctors, I: be- 
lieve, had recommended a change. “He 
sailed ‘thence, some weeks back, on his 
way to Opobo, and got to Teneriffe on 
June 7th,and died there without reaching 
his native land. I think in this matter 
somebody has blandered, and blundered 
badly. Not to*have fulfilled the promise 
made was'most injudicious and-unwise, 
and we shall have potentateson the West 
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Coast of Africa placing less’ reliance on 
the representations of this country than 
ought to be placed upon them. I think 
the cause of the blunder ought to be 
brought to light, and I hope that in 
future our relations with the native races 
on the West Coast of Africa will be free 
from a repetition of such deplorable 
blunders. 

*(4.52.) Sir E. BIRKBECK (Norfolk, 
E.): To return for one moment to the ques- 
tion of the liquor traffic among the deep- 
sea fishermen, I would observe that it is 
a crying evil which has been fully 
realised by the North Sea fishermen. 
Many lives have been lost in consequence 
entirely through the worst descriptions 
of liquors supplied by the floating 
grog-shops, though the evil has been 
greatly mitigated mainly through the 
instrumentality of the Mission to the 
Deep-Sea Fishermen. Butif the French 
Government. do not carry out the en- 
gagement into which they entered, I am 
afraid there will be a revival of this 
liquor traffic. I hope my right hon. 
Friend will do the utmost in his power 
to bring about a completion of the Con- 
vention. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
I wish to call the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman to the exiles, Arabi and 
his friends, at Ceylon. Iam not going 
into the merits or demerits of the ques- 
tion. I merely wish to point out that 
Arabi and the other exiles wish to be trans- 
ferred to a more healthy place. I have 
here a letter from Sir A. Campbell to 
Sir William Gregory, Governor of Cey- 
lon, stating that the exiles are in bad 
health. They might be removed to Aden 
or to the place opposite, but that would 
be a miserable place. 

*Smr J. FERGUSSON : They suggested 
Zeyla themselves. 

Mr: LABOUCHERE: Yes; but I 
think it would be a mistake, there being 
a great scarcity of water there. With 
regard to Cyprus, there is the technical 
difficulty that’ it is in the Ottoman 
dominions ;.but the exiles might -give a 
pledge that they would not leave Cyprus 
if they preferred to go there. They 
have not any means'of their own; they 
are educated Mahommedans with their 
families, and ‘are dependent upon an 
allowance from the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, which is handed to the British 
Government to be doled out to them. 
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What they desire is, that they shall be 
removed toa place where the climate is 
better than that of Ceylon. 

*(4.56.) Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, 
College): I wish to call attention to 
alleged outrages inflicted on British 
subjects by the Portuguese authori- 
ties in South Africa. The seizure 
of the Countess of Carnarvon took 
place some months ago, and a state- 
ment has been made on the subject by a 
Portuguese Minister in the Portuguese 
Parliament. I have repeatedly asked 
questions in this House on the subject 
without getting a satisfactory reply. I 
have been told that the case has come 
before a Portuguese Court, and that the 
vessel has been released on the under- 
taking of the Vice Consul, that the 
owners will abide by any agreement 
come to between the British and 
Portuguese Governments regarding her. 
Beyond that, the right hon. Gentleman 
has told me that the information he 
possesses is still incomplete, and that 
he is unable to produce any Papers 
en the subject. Here we have the 
seizure of a vessel on the allegation 
made, on the one hand, that she was 
earrying a contraband cargo of arms, and, 
on the other hand, that the nature of 
her cargo by no means justified the 
seizure. Again, we have not had the 
facts given us; and I submit that when 
an event of this kind occurs affecting a 
great commercial nation like Great 
Britain, the House of Commons is 
surely entitled to a statement of the 
facts and to know what steps are being 
taken for the protection of British 
interests abroad. Then came the attack 
on Sir John Willoughby’s expedition. 
Two or three vessels connected with that 
were laid hold of by the Portuguese 
authorities. Again we had contradictory 
statements of facts, and again the 
right hon. Gentleman told us he had not 
received complete information, although 
statements were made in the Portuguese 
Parliament. I think it is not creditable 
to the Foreign Office that this country 
should be so far behind Portugal in 
acquainting itself with the real facts of 
the case. This seizure by the Portuguese 
was followed in a few weeks by an 
attack on the expedition of Major John- 
ston, also on the Pungwé River. Here 
again took place the seizure of a vessel 
nd the hauling down of our flag—a 

Mr. Labouchere 
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stereotyped form of ou in these 
regions. The House of ons, I 
maintain, is entitled io full information 
as to the facts relating to these cases, 
which involve the alleged violation of 
our flag and outrages upon subjects who 
may or may not have been pursuing a 
perfectly lawful business, but who are 
British subjects, in whose doings and 
sufferings the country must necessaril 
be interested. I trust that the right 
hon. Gentleman will be able to supple- 
ment the information on the subject, and 
to promise us Papers regarding it. 
*(5.5.) Mr. LEVESON - GOWER 
(Stoke-upon-Trent) : I desire to direct 
the attention of the Committee to the 
omission of political economy as one of 
the compulsory subjects of examination 
for the Diplomatic and Foreign Office 
Service. These ‘ examinations have 
recently been amalgamated. Previously 
political economy was compulsory for the 
Diplomatic Service Examination, but not 
for the Foreign Office; but now it is 
altogether omitted from the list of com- 
pulsory subjects. Though it is true that 
the elimination of this subject has been 
recommended by the Royal Commission 
which recently sat on Civil Service 
Establishments, I yet consider it to 
be a subject worthy of the attention 
of the Committee, especially in view of 
the fact that many salutary changes pro- 
posed by the Royal Commission have 
been more or less studiously disregarded 
by the Government. In my opinion, it 
is quite as needful for our Représenta- 
tives abroad to be equipped with the best 
knowledge practicable as it is needful for 
the Army and Navy to be equipped with 
weapons of offence and defence or 
for a barrister to be equipped: with a 
knowledge of law and the contents 
of his brief. It is of importance 
to the great industrial centres of the 
country to know that this subject is not 
being overlooked. It is necessary that 
our Representatives abroad should be 
able to hold their own against foreign 
Representatives in regard to commercial 
matters. I noticed the other day 
that in an examination paper set 
by the Belgian Foreign Office com- 
mercial subjects held a prominent 
position, and I am sure the right hon. 
Gentleman would not wish that our Re- 
presentatives should in this matter be at 
a disadvantage. We have already had 
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some very able Commercial Reports by 
members of our Diplomatic Service,among 
them being Mr. Kennedy’s on Italy, and 
Mr. Arthur Hardinge’s on Spain. These 
are greatly valued in commercial circles, 
and the appearance of similar Reports is 
awaited with much interest. I do 
not know that political economy is a sub- 
ject which is naturally acquired late in 
life, and it seems to me far better to 
interest a young man in it, whilst if he is 
taken through the elementary drudgery 
connected with it he is more likely 
to continue to study it than if it is left to 
mere chance. We have been told that 
for political economy an extra European 
language has been substituted —that a 
knowledge cf either Italian or Spanish is 
required. I have not a word to say 
against the acquisition of extra languages 
by mem bersofour Diplomatic Service, but 
I submit that it is far easier for a young 
man of intelligence and ability to pick 
up a language during a few months resi- 
dence in a country than it is to take upa 
subject like political economy. Therefore, 
I would urge that political economy 
should be retained as a compulsory sub- 
ject. We who represent great commercial 
districts which send goods to every 
quarter of the globe cannot too strongly 
insist on the importance of this. I will 
give an illustration of how English goods 
get abroad. A friend of mine who was 
travelling in Africa was possessed 
ofa handsome pair of revolvers which 
attracted the admiration of a Native 
Chief. The Chief first offered palm oil 
and ivory, but my friend not requiring 
such things refused. Then the Chief 
offered him a slave; that, too, he was 
obliged to decline, and at last by a happy 
inspiration the Chief produced a soup 
tureen, which on examination was found 
to have been manufactured by a firm in 
~y constituency. I can only say, in con- 
clusion, I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will explain the reasons for the change 
in the curriculum. 

(5.15.) Mr. PICTON: I shonld like 
to say a few words in support of the 
appeal of my hon. Friend. The Reports 
on commercial matters which have of 
late years been produced by various 
members of the Diplomatic Service have 
proved of considerable value not only to 
Members of this House, but also to those 
engaged in business, and I venture to 
say they could not have been drawn up 
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by anyone entirely ignorant of the 
oan of political economy. Again, 

bour questions are now very much to the 
fore, and everyone knows how political 
economy is involved in the consideration 
of them. I think we shall lose very 
much, indeed, if we allow young men to 
enter the Diplomatic Service without 
a substantial knowledge of political 
economy, and I cannot understand why 
in the world it was dropped from the 
list of compulsory subjects. As to the 
recommendation of the Royal Commis- 


sion, all I can venture to say, speaking 


from experience, is that any recom- 
mendation by a Commission seems to 
afford a strong reason for the Govern- 
ment adopting a very opposite view. 
*(5.20.) Mr. BUCHANAN (Edin- 
burgh, E.): I should like to supplement 
the questions which have been put to 
the right hon. Gentleman by my hon. 
Friend the Member for the College 
Division of Glasgow. I understand 
that my hon. Friend has dealt particu- 
larly with the various attacks on British 
ships on the Limpopo and other rivers, 
and no doubt this was one of the must 
difficult points in connection with the 
recentsettlement of South African affairs. 
I hope the Government will take care 
that it shall be made absolutely clear in 
future that there shall be thoroughly 
unimpeded communication by means of 
the South African rivers between South 
Central Africa and the Coast, and that the 
Articles in our Treaties will be fairly and 
thoroughly carried out for the benefit 
of our traders and settlers in that region. 
There is considerable ignorance as to the 
actual navigation of many of these rivers, 
and I hope Her Majesty’s Government 
will take care that in the event of other 
discoveries being made the arrangements 
with Portugal shall be sufficiently 
elastic, so as to enable us to take 
advantage of the best navigable routes 
into the interior, and that they shall 
be effectively open to our commerce. I 
wish to ask the intentions of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the presence of 
Gungunhana’s Envoys in this country. 
No doubt those Envoys represent 
accurately the feelings of their fellow- 
countrymen when they say they would 
be safer under our protection. I hope 
that wkatever we may do, and whatever 
reception may be accorded to them, it 
will, at least, show that the Government 
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have no desire to lightly disregard their 
wishes, and that they will be assured that 
the protection which the Government 
desire to offer to the natives in other 
parts of the country will not be withheld 
from them. They occupy a very im- 
portant position on the strip of territory 
which intervenes between our posses- 
sions and the coast. I should also like 
to ask the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs to give us some further infor- 
mation with regard to the future govern- 
ment of Nyassaland. We have been 
told that Mr. Johnston, who is Consul at 
Mozambique, is now Commissioner in 
Nyassaland, but we have no particulars 
as to the exact powers he is to exercise 
there. It has transpired that the 
African Lakes Company has been bought 
up by the British South Africa Com- 
pany, the latter of which is, as faras I 
can understand, practically financing the 
Government of the country. Arrange- 
ments of that sort seem to be open to 
considerable objection, and I think it is 
very desirable that it should be put 
beyond dispute what powers Mr. John- 
ston exercises, and over what territory. 
On my own account, and on behalf of my 
constituency, which has always evinced 
great interest in Nyassaland affairs, I 
should like to say I feel that the Govern- 
ment have done their utmost to provide 
a fair settlement in connection with the 
government of that country; but I do 
not wish, now that matters are reaching 
some termination which may be looked 
upon as fairly satisfactory, that there 
should be any flaw or uncertainty on the 
subject. 

_*(5.25.) Sir J. FERGUSSON: I will 
endeavour to reply to the various ques- 
tions which have been addressed to me. 
The hon. Member for Aberdeen asked as 
to the North Sea Liquor Convention. 
There has been no diplomatic intimation 
as to the non-ratification of the Conven- 
tion into which France entered with 
other Powers bordering on the North 
Sea, and it was only in the course of a 
Debate on the .question, I think, of the 
Brussels Convention that the French 
Minister intimated that he did not in- 
tend to submit the Liquor Convention for 
ratification. There is Jittle doubt that 
the same difficulty as operated in the case 
of the Slave Trade, is at fault here; 
but we are not informed of that, and 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador at . Paris 
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has been asked to ascertain the: reasons 
of the French Minister. When we have 
received a statement of these reasons it 
will be our duty to endeavour to remove 
the objections if possible. Her Majesty’s 
Government attach very great import- 
ance to the interests of the fishermen, 
and will not allow the Convention to fall 
through if they can possibly prevent it. 
With regard to the death of King Ja Ja, 
it is a matter of regret that it should 
have happened. It has been stated that 
he died in our hands. But the disease 
of which he unfortunately died was not 
presumably caused by his detention. 
We understand that he died of dysen- 
tery. He had been ina very bad state of 
health for many months past—in fact, 
what might be called decline. It has 
been said it was a breach of faith on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government not 
to send him home before. It has been 
the desire of Her Majesty’s Government, 
as soon as it could safely be done, to 
allow him to return home, but, in con- 
sequence of the information we received 
of the state of feeling among the 
tribes, it was deemed undesirable 
that he should be sent back im- 
mediately, and it was delayed in order 
that he might return in the company of 
the Commissioner. The hon. Member 
asked why we had not got the country 
into proper condition, so that 
there would be no danger in the 
return of Ja Ja. I would point out that 
we cannot build up a settled Govern- 
ment in such a short time. We have 
sent out an administrator of proved 
capacity with a sufficient staff of assist- 
ants, who will gradually bring this 
region under a more regular Govern- 
ment. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton has asked for information con- 
cerning Arabi Pasha and the Egyptian 
exiles. Her Majesty’s Government have 
not imposed any non possumus. with 
regard to a change of residence for these 
persons. There are difficulties in the 
way of their removal to some places that 
would be agreeable to them. The 
Egyptian Government are not willing 
that they should return to Egypt. These 
men, it should be remembered, were 
condemned to death, but the British 
Government interfered and obtained a 
remission of the death sentence on con- 
dition that they should be exiled. They 
have been maintained in comfort in the 
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Island of Ceylon, and have been allowed 


. to communicate with their friends both 


personally and by letter. It is evident 


‘that their confinement is not rigid, and 
‘when complaints were made that their 
-health had suffered from the climate of 


Ceylon a competent Medical Commission 
was appointed on the subject. The 


‘Commissioners reported that the climate 


of the island was not calculated to en- 
danger their lives or to injure their 
health. Of course, no exile will find any 


‘country as sweet as his native land, but 
‘Her Majesty’s Government are at the 


‘present time trying to arrange for their 
‘removal to another place where they will 
have all the advantages which the hon. 
Member has pointed out. I cannot say 
‘more on the subject at present. With 
regard to what has occurred in Delagoa 
Bay and its neighbourhood, I may say 
that the Portuguese condemned the 
‘Countess of Carnarvon, and it was only 


‘on the active representations of the 
‘British Consul that the condemnation 


was suspended. We have made a con- 
siderable demand’ for damages on the 
ground that the Portuguese were utterly 
in fault in seizing the ship. In the case 
of Sir John Willoughby, also, we hold 
that the Portuguese were in the wrong, 
and there is no doubt that in many cases 
the local Portuguese officers, who are not 
always men in very high positions or 
with much education, have acted in a 
very arbitrary way. Iam quite free to 
confess that in many cases we were very 
forbearing with the Portuguese. Possibly 
if it had been a stronger Power, 


or one involved in fewer difficulties, we 


might have been more prompt in our 


‘demands for redress. I think, however, 
-we have taken a proper and a generous 


course. In cases, however, in which 
British subjects have been clearly 
wronged and treated in a way which 
International Law will not justify we 
insist upon redress. ~ 

Dr. CAMERON : Has the right hon. 
Gentleman any information regarding 
the attack on Major Johnston’s expedi- 
tion ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: I am afraid I 
cannot tell the hon. Member about that 
case. I had no notice that the question 
would be asked, and some of these 
matters are difficult and complicated. I 
shall be happy to deal with it either on 


‘the Report stage or at some other time. 
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As to the changes recommended by the 
Royal Commission in the Foreign Office 
and Diplomatic Service, one of the recom- 
mendations was that gentlemen should 


-be transferable from one branch of the 


Service to another, and that’ has been 
carried out. The examinations in French 
and German have been made much 
more particular than they were 
before, and certain other subjects 
have been introduced or extended. It 
has not been thought necessary to in- 
clude political economy in the examina- 
tions, but it must not be supposed for a 
moment that an officer’s education ter- 
minates when he gets into the Service. 
An officer who has to deal with matters 
which show him the defects of his own 
education naturally turns his mind to 
the subjects in which he finds his know- 
ledge deficient, and on which the posses- 
sion of greater information is nece 

for the efficient performance of his duties. 
Of course, a man ought to be acquainted 
with labour questions, but the Reports 
which are received from our Diplomatic 
and Consular officers show that consider- 
able demands are made upon their attain- 
ments and knowledge. I know those 
Reports are more and more appreciated 
in the country. The omission of political 
economy from the examination was a 
moot question, but it was the opinion of 
the Secretary of State that it was not so 
important at the beginning as the other 
subjects. The hon. Member for Edinburgh 
said the South African rivers should be 
open to our commerce. I trust that will 
be the result of the negotiations. He asks 
as to our relations with an important 
Chief, whose name I have not thoroughly 
mastered. Her Majesty’s Government 
have for a long time recognised the 
Portuguese sovereignty over the coast 
line opposite that territory. Although 
Her Majesty’s Government desire to 
maintain friendly relations with Gun- 
gunhana, and some part of his territory, 
I believe, lies within our sphere of 
influence, most of it does not, and 
we must be perfectly faithful in regard 
to the arrangements we have made with 
the Portuguese as to the limits of our 
sphere of influence. Reference has also 
been made to the administration of 
Nyassaland. Mr. Johnston has received 
instructions to maintain friendly rela- 
tions with all the Chiefs and to respect 
their just rights, and proper means have 
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been taken for the protection alike of 
British subjects and natives. Indeed, 
instructions, based on the principles to 
which I have referred, have been given 
to all the officers recently appointed, 
with the object, if possible, of avoiding 
the difficulties which previously beset 
us in Africa and of removing abuses 
which have long afflicted that part of 
the world. 

*(5.47.) Sim WALTER FOSTER: I 
think the right hon. Gentleman’s ex- 
planation with reference to the pro- 
longed delay in dealing with ex-King 
Ja Ja is not satisfactory. I think that 
Major MacDonald ought long ago to have 
reached Teneriffe and taken Ja Ja to 
his own home. I wish all the more to 
call attention to the matter and to ask 
for information about it, because it has 
been stated that the Opobo territory is 
likely to become a British possession. 
If so, what a lurid light it throws upon 
the proceedings of the Government! 
Several years ago the King was kid- 
knapped, placed on board a vessel of 
war, subjected to an irregular trial, 
and then sent to St.Vincent. At the 


end of three years—the British Govern- 
ment administering his territory in the 


meantime—it is decided that he shall 
return home on certain conditions, which 
are duly exacted from him. Still there 
is further and most unjust delay, and 
finally the King dies while in the hands 
of the Government without having 
received justice. Then it is that we 
hear for the first time that it is intended 
to make a British colony of the King’s 
territory. 1 contend that the delay of 
which the Government is guilty in this 
matter and the whole history of the 
case are very discreditable. I hope we 
shall hear a repudiation of the rumour 
that it is intended to make this addition 
to our possessions in Africa, for the Oil 
River Settlement is not a healthy 
district, and its possession would not 
lead to either our commercial or general 
prosperity. 

*(5.50.) Mr. HENEAGE (Great 
Grimsby): I think the real facts with 
regard to the delay shown by the French 
Government in observing and carrying 
out the regulations of the North Sea 
Fisheries Convention are hardly suffi- 
ciently before the House. Nearly four 
years have passed without any steps 
being taken by the French Government, 

Sir J. Fergusson 
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although I believe all the other countries 
interested have promoted the necessar: 
legislation. Now, we are told that France 
has not ratified the Convention, and Her 
Majesty’s Government know nothing 
about what they are going to do. | 
should like to point out that we are 
likely to get into very serious difficulties 
because, under the 7th Article of the 
Convention, the citizens of any nation 
have a right to interfere with the so-called 
grog-boats. This is a very serious matter, 
and I really think the Government 
ought to see whether anything cannot be 
done to induce the French Government 
to carry out the Convention so as to 
prevent difficulties arising from conflicts 
with French grog-boats. 

(5.53.) Mr. MORTON: I should 
like to say a-word or two in favour of 
Arabi Pacha. It is all nonsense to say 
he was condemned by the Egyptian 
Government. It was the British Go- 
vernment that condemned him, and the - 
Egyptian Government had no more to 
do with the matter than my umbrella 
If it is a fact that the reforms of which 
we hear so much have been carried out 
by the British Government in Egypt, 
surely there ought to be no difficulty 
whatever in allowing this very able 
gentleman to return to his country, and 
spend the rest of his days there. I trust 
the right hon. Gentleman, who I know 
is not responsible for the detention of 
these exiles, will ask Lord Salisbury to 
reconsider this matter with the Egyptian 
Government. 

(5.56.) Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Brad- 
ford, W.): I wish to draw the right hon. 
Gentleman’s attention to the question of 
emigration to the Brazils. A consider- 
able number of the emigrants who have 
gone there went from my own con- 
stituency, and the privations they have 
undergone are something terrible. It 
is desirable that something should be 
done, not only fér those who are already 
sufferers, but to prevent others going to 
Brazil. Would it not be possible to put 
into the hands of intending emigrants 
the most reliable information as to the 
position in whicb British emigrants find 
themselves in Brazil ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: I do not think 
that anything more thorough can be 
done than is being done now for the 
advice, the direction, and protection of 
emigrants. I am constantly in com- 
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_maunication with the Emigrants’ In- 
formation Office on the subject. That 
office sends out large posters to every 
Post Office in the Kingdom, and to a great 
many other buildings giving all the in- 
formation they can, and warning emi- 
grants against going to unsuitable coun- 
tries. In spite of the plainest warnings 
against going to Brazil, emigrants have 
continued to go there in large numbers. 
It is extraordinary to see how large the 
credulity of some people is, and how 
difficult it is, short of using : dctual 
restraint, to prevent them going to un- 
suitable places. Charitable contributions 
have been forwarded from Bradford to 
distressed British emigrants in Brazil, 
and means have been taken, [ think, to 
send some of the people home. 

*(6.0.) Mr. LEVESON-GOWER: I 
confess I am disappointed with the reply 
of the right hon. Gentleman in reference 
to the subject I brought under his 
notice, namely, the exclusion of political 
economy from the examination subjects 
for candidates for the Foreign Office 
and Diplomatic Service. The right hon. 
Gentleman says it is a subject which 
can easily be “got up,” and that the 
knowledge derived from the study of 
text-books cannot be very valuable. But 
that is an argument which can be brought 
against any subject for examination. I 
cannot see that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has met my argument that know- 
ledge on the subject would be a useful 
equipment for candidates, and as a pro- 
test I shall move a reduction of the 
Vote by £100. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, of £47,460, Salaries, be 
reduced by £100, part of the salary of 
the Secretary of State.—(dMr. Leveson- 
Gower.) 


(6.2.) Mr. BRYCE: If my hon. 
Friend desires to take a Division I may, 
before we pass from this subject, refer 
to another change in the regulations, 
which provides that examinations in 
history shall begin with 1789 and go 
down to 1871. This excludes knowledge 
of the events which led up to the Re- 
volution, and the state of Europe before 
that time, and such an examination can- 
not, I think, be called eminently satis- 
factory. The right hon. Gentleman says 
political economy is only got up as a 
cram subject. Well, I remember a well- 

VOL. CCCLY. [rnirp seRizs.] 
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known tutor at Cambridge, who used to 
divide subjects into three divisions, 
translation, composition, and cram. The 
right hon. Gentleman seems to adopt 
a similar classification, for I do not 
know any other subject that would not 
come under his definition of “cram.” It 
is only a “cram ” subject in the hands of 
an incompetent examiner, but under 
competent examiners there is no subject 
which better tests a man’s power of 
thinking and applying principles to facts 
than political economy, and it is a sub- 
ject eminently suited for candidates for 
the Foreign Office and Diplomatic Ser- 
vice. There is no more important 
Department of the Foreign Office than 
that which concerns onr commercial 
relations all over the world, and the 
Consular Reports, which are becoming 
increasingly useful to the commercial 
classes of the community, require for 
their preparation considerable knowledge 
of the underlying principles of political 
economy. I hope the Committee will 
take the opportunity of showing the 
importance attached to this study by 
expressing the opinion that it is a sub- 
ject which ought to be included in these 
examinations. It is a subject not to be 


dispensed with, and which a man is well 
able to study at the age of 23. 

(6.4) Mr. LABOUCHERE: I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will yield on 


this point. I think he must admit that 
it would be an advantage to the country 
if Consuls and members of the Diplo- 
matic Service had some knowledge of 
political economy. I say this, not be- 
cause I am myself a great believer in 
political economy, but if it is to be a 
choice between knowing and not know- 
ing, I think it is better that a member 
of the Diplomatic Service should have 
the knowledge. There is, be it remem- 
bered, an enormous demand for places in 
the Diplomatic Service, and we may be 
quite sure there will be no lack of appli- 
cants if this subject is included in the 
examinations. A main point in the 
qualifications of a diplomatist or Consul 
is that he should know foreign languages, 
and, after that, what we want is an able, 
all-round man. The best diplomatists in 
the world are, I believe, admitted to be 
the Russians. I have a Russian friend, 
now a Minister, and I remember on one 
occasion asking him about these exa- 
minations, and he said, “I passed my 
2M 
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examination very much to’‘my own sur- 

rise, for I thought I displayed very 
Fittle knowledge of the subjects in which 
I was examined. Still, -I came ‘out 
among the first. Having an acquaintance 
with one of the examiners, I afterwards 
asked him how it was I was passed, and 
he replied, ‘ We perceived that you knew 
nothing about the subject, yet so cleverly 


did you conceal your’ ignorance ‘that we' 


came to the conclusion that you were 
eminently fitted for a’ diplomatist.’” 
Well, the opinion was justified; he has 
been successful, and is an Ambassador 
somewhere now. This is a very small 
point the hon. Member’ has raised, and 
I think the right hon. Gentleman might 
as well yield it. 

(6.6.) Mr. PICTON: The ‘right hon. 
Gentleman admitted what the hon. 
Member said as to the advantage of 
knowledge on this subject, but he said 
it was knowledge a man‘ could’ acquire 
after entering upon his duties. Of course, 
we are all learning while our‘ life lasts, 
but we have to consider what is most 
necessary as equipment before entering 
upon a profession. Subjects have de- 
grees of importance. Composition is 
important, but proficiency is not to be 
obtained in a short time, and study in 
this branch must continue after entering 
the service. It is far more important 
that a candidate should be grounded in 
a knowledge of political economy than 
that he should be master of an’ elegant 
style of expression. The importance of 
the subject is admitted, and yet composi- 
tion is given the first place. I am glad 
the hon. Member is going to take a 
Division, and I shall vote with him as 
expressing the opinion that political 
economy is an essential subject in the 
education of a diplomatist. 

(6.10.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 86; Noes 151.—(Div. List, No. 
342.) 


Original Question again proposed. 
#(6.20.) Mr. SUMMERS (Hudders- 


field): I rise to move a reduction 
of the Vote by £200, part of the 
salary of the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and I do so with 
the object of calling the attention of 
the Committee to the continued mis- 
government that prevails in the Asiatic 
dominions of the Sultan, and especially 
in Turxish Armenia. Perhaps I shall 
Mr. Labouchere 
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be asked by some hon. Gentlemen why? 
confine my attention to Armenia ; why’ 
I do not include within the scope of my ° 
observations. all other parts of: the» 
Ottoman dominions that remain under 
the direct rule of the Turk? - Every- 
where, I maybe told, where’ the: 
Turk exercises ‘authority and‘: sway, 
there tyranny and oppression are to be” 
found. That is perfectly true, and I> 
have nota word to say ‘in’ favour of 
the direct rule ‘of the Turk over any’ 
Christian population in ‘any portion of 
the Ottoman dominions. Thé Christians 
of Macedonia have wrongs to be righted 
just as much as’ the ‘Christians of 
Armenia, and whenever the time arrives 
for the Slavs and Greeks of Macedonia* 
to be re-united with their liberated. 
brethren in free Servia, free Bulgaria, 
and free Greece, I, for one, shall’ very 
heartily rejoice. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Northampton (Mr.  Labou- 
chere) told us last night ‘that ‘diplo- 
matisis were among the most ignorant 
of men. I do not know what may 
be the opinion of diplomatists in regard 
to this Eastern question, but men’ 
who do not close their eyes to facts 
must be aware that the Ottoman Power 
is, and has long been, on the decline.’ 
The Turk has been got rid of ‘in 
Hungary, in Servia, in Bulgaria, and in‘ 
the liberated portion of Greece. I trust’ 
the time is not far distant when the’ 
Turkish authority will disappear from 
Macedonia and Crete as well. But, on: 
the present occasion, I desire to call the 
attention of the Committee to the case 
of Armenia, and I doso because in my 
humble judgment the case of Armenia is 
the most urgent case so far as the 
Turkish Empire is concerned, and 
because, also, it happens that in regard 
to Armenia we have fuller information 
than we possess in regard to the 
Christian populations in the European 
provinces of the Sultan. The Armenians, 
by universal acknowledgment, are an’ 
enterprising, intelligent, and industrious: 
people. There are, I suppose, 5,000,000 
of the race in various parts of the world, 
and of these we may say 3,000,000 are 
to be found within the dominions of the 
Sultan; 1,750,000 are subjects of the 
Czar, and 250,000 are under the authority 
of the Shah of Persia: It is with the 
3,000,000 of Armenians who are subjects ' 
of the Sultan, or rather with that portion’ 
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of them inhabiting Turkish Armenia, 
that Iam now and here more particularly 
concerned. What is the condition of 


' Tarkish Armenia at the present time ? 


Everyone who has made himself ac- 
quainted with the facts as they have re- 
cently been made known will agree with 
me that the condition of affairs is most 
deplorable. A description of the state 
of Armenia at the present time offers 
another exemplification of the truth of 
the proverbial saying, “Where the 
Sultan’s horse-hoof treads grass never 
grows again.” 

“ Byzantines boast that on the clod 

Where once their Sultan's horse hath trod, 

Grows neither grass, nor shrub, nor tree.” 
Now, the elementary duty, of every 
Government is to protect the lives and 
property of its subjects. If that be a 
proper definition of government, then 
the government of the Sublime Porte 
fails in its most elementary duty. Instead 
of protecting its subjects it joins in 
plundering them, and hence it has 
been said, and rightly said, that the 
tule of the Turks is not a govern- 
ment at all, but a “system of organised 
brigandaye.” In support of mycontention 
that anarchy reigns in Turkish Armenia, 
and that the elemetary principles of 
government are not to be found in that 
country. I can quote from the Blue 
Books recently presented to Parliament, 
and more especially from the Despatches 
of Her Majesty’s Consuls. The late Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd was some time Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Erzeroum, and when 
I quote his words I think hon. Members 
who remember incidents in Mr. Lloyd’s 
earlier career will admit that that gen- 
tleman was not likely to have been 
influenced by an undue regard for popu- 
lar sentiment and popular opinion. 

“I regret to state,” wrote Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd in October last, “the Armenian peas- 
antry in the Passen. Plain and the valley of 
Alashgird have suffered severely from the 
attacks of the neighbouring Kurds. I believe 
that every Christian village in the Passen 
Valley has been plundered, at least 2,282 
sheep, 754 head of cattle, 20 horses, and 31 
asses having been carried away to the-moun- 
tains. The Mussulman villages are reported 
to have been exempt from the visits of these 
robbers.” 

It will be observed that these Kurdish 
robbers make distinctions, exempting the 
Moslem villages from their incursions, 
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on with the evidence, Mr. Clifford Lloyd 


on to say— 


“In the valley of Alashgird, at a short dis- 


tance from the Passen Plain, of which it may 


be said to be a continuation, the Kurds have — 


acted in a similar manner, burning crops 
could not away, and adding to 
crimes the m 


My information,” continues our late Consul, ° 
‘leads me to believe that the condition of the © 
Alashgird Valley is one of extreme gravity, 
and that, in the hope of obtaining the pro- 

tection of the Russian Government, the inhabi- © 
tants are making arrangements to enter the — 


Greek Church.” 


All this, it will be observed, is happening 


close to the Russian frontier and within 
easy reach of the capital of the province 
Erzeroum, where Her Majesty’sConsulate 
is stationed. Now, if this,is the case 
near the frontier and within the range 
of European influence, we may. rely 
upon it that the condition of things in 


the interior is even worse than that which. , 
I have just described.. Indeed, such we ., 
know to be the case, for in August last. ., 


Vice-Consul Devey was sent .by Mr. . 


Clifford Lloyd to Bitlis and Van to . 


investigate and report upon the condition 


of affairs, especially in. the Moush Plain. . , 


During his journey he tells us he 


ascertained there had been of late an . 
unusual number of crimes of violence. , 
and. aggression on the part of Kurds , 


plundering Armenians. He adds that—., 


“The Armenians generally seemed to be in 
a state of abject terror, afraid for their lives.” 


That the Armenians should be in a state 
of abject terror is, under the circum- 
stances of the case, precisely what we 
should expect. They are unarmed and 
helpless ; the Kurds are armed, and their 
proceedings are applauded or connived 
at by the authorities. Kurdish Chiefs 
were recently received in public audience 
by the Sultan, who conferred on them 


decorations and presents. The Under — 
Secretary. of State has compared the — 


arming of the Kurds to the arming of 
some of the native tribes in India, but 


there is this difference, I think, thatthe © 


native tribes in India have been com- 
manded by European officers, whereas, in 
the case of the Kurds, they are not. put 
under European officers at all. These 
brigand chiefs are themselves to com- 
mand their own retainers. Well, to go. 


80 that there is an organised system in wrote to Sir William White— 
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“As your Excellency is aware, the Kurds 
are armed, and the Christian peasants un- 
armed and helpless. The latter sow, and the 
former appropriate the harvest to their own 
wants, while, to gratify their instincts, they 
often burn and destroy what they. do not 
appropriate. Owing to these circumstances, 
the peasants get into arrears in the payment 
of taxes, the collection of which proceeds by 
arbitrary and sometimes by cruel methods on 
the part of subordinate officials, and redress 
im the one case and the other being, for 
warious reasons, refused or withheld, the 
Christian peasants are reduced to a state of 
abject poverty, fear, and discontent, and any 
combination for the purpose of petitioning the 
Government for assistance and consideration 
is met by the application of those measures 
only excusable in the case of a people plotting 
revolution. This the Armenian population in 
this country are far from contemplating.” 
There can be little doubt, then, that the 
Christians are being treated with the 
utmost cruelty in Turkish Armenia. 
Iam informed that there are at this 
moment some 600 Armenians in the 
prisons in Cilicia (in Adana, Sis and other 
districts), 90 in prison at Erzeroum, and 9 
exiled to Fezzan. More recent testi- 
mony declares that Vartan Caloustian 
died in prison at Constantinople in 
May after he had been detained six 
wmaonths without a trial. Some of the 
charges brought against these men are 
of the most trumpery character. For 
example, men are imprisoned because 
they have amongst their books and 
papers a “History of Armenia,”! published 
in Venice. The House will agree with 
me that petty tyranny could not go 
much further than the Sublime Porte 
has found the means of going in the 
Turkish Province of Armenia. But there 
is still more recent evidence than that of 
the late Mr. Clifford Lloyd. Mrs. 
Bishop, better known as Miss Isabella 
Bird, in the late autumn and early 
winter of 1890, traversed the country 
from one end to the other, from Urmi 
to Trebizond. from the Persian frontier 
tothe Black Sea. In a couple of articles 
entitled “The Shadow of the Kurdd,” 
which were published in the Con- 
demporary Review for May and June, 
she says— 

“From the Persian frontier, a few miles 
from Urmi, along a more or Jess travelled 
route of several hundred miles, there was, 
generally speaking, no security for life, pro- 

ar traffic.” 

“15,000 sheep were driven off from the 
Gawar Plain, between June 1 and October 18, 
1890, chiefly by the Harikis, a tribe of Kurdish 
nomads.” 

Mr. Summers 
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She agrees with Mr. Clifford Lloyd in: 
holding that the Government abets and 
connives at outrage. Mr. Lloyd pub. 
lished a most important Minute on 
October 2nd, in which he proved con- 
clusively the responsibility of the local 
authorities and the Imperial authorities 
for the misgovernment of this Province. 
He wrote— 

“In all crimes of violence of which the 

Christians have been the victims during the 
past year in the Province of Erzeroum, no one 
has been punished, nor, with very few excep- 
tions, has any effort been even made to bring 
the offenders to justice.” 
Now, I want to know whether the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs has any further information upon 
this question, whether he can tell us, for 
instance, if it is not the fact that the 
Mahommedans who butchered Christians 
in Erzeroum in June last still remain 
unpunished ? 

“There can be no doubt,” writes Mrs. 
Bishop, ‘‘ that the local authorities always side 
with the Kurds against the Christians, and 
connive at their oppressions and outrages.” 


Nor is that all. Not only does the 
Turkish Government connive at these 
eutrages, but when the Christians have 
been fleeced by the incursions of the 
Kurds, there comes along the Turkish 
taxgatherer, who cruelly maltreats the 
Christians because, after they have been 
robbed, they are unable to pay the 
taxes. Mrs. Bishop tells us— 

“The croel wrong: inflicted upon the 
Christians is that taxes are demanded from 
them which the Kurds have left them 
without the means of paying. The villagers 
north and west of Lake . Van com- 
plained that they were mercilessly beaten 
when they failed to produce money for the 
taxes. The Zaptiehs tied their hands behind 
their backs, plastered their faces with fresh 
cow-dung, threw pails of cold water at their 
eyes, tied them to the wooden posts of their 
houses, and beat them severely. In a certain 
village it was said thst the Zaptiehs had tied 
20 defaulters together, and had driven them 
barefooted round and round over the thistles 
of a threshing floor, flogging them with their 
heavy riding whips.” ’ 

Well, I say I have proved conclusively 
my point that there is no security for 
life or property at this moment in 
Turkish Armenia. There is another 
crying grievance under which the 
Christians of Armenia are suffering. 
Their women and girls are being con- 
stantly maltreated and abducted. Here, 
again, the authorities give their assent 
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side is not heard, or, if it is heard, 


. is a landowner in a village 45 miles east 


and consent tooutrage. A legal sanction 
is given to abduction. The process is 
this: when the relatives present them- 
selves in court to claim the abducted 
victim the ravishers are ready with a 
brace of Moslem witnesses, who declare 
on oath that the kidnapped woman 
pronounced in their presence the regular 
formula of the Moslem faith, “There is 
no God but God, and Mahomet is his 
prophet.” The evidence on the other 


no heed whatever is paid to it. 
My hon. Friend the Member for 
Leicester, at an earlier stage of this 
evening’s proceedings, directed the 
attention of the Committee to the case 
of Miss Katie Greenfield, and it is a 
case which I hope will receive the careful 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and as to which I trust they will be 
able to give some particulars to the 
Committee. Miss Katie Greenfield is 
the daughter of an English lady, who 


of So-uj-bulak, near the North-West 
Frontier of Persia. She is 14 years of age. 
Last May she was out walking with her 
servant, an old Kurdish woman, when she 
was suddenly seized and carried away by a 
horseman of the name of Aziz, who had 
been lying in ambush with three other 
Kurds. They profess that she has 
become a Moslem, and they refuse to 
allow the British Consul, Mr. Paton, to 
have access to her. Some of those who 
are detaining her are Ottoman subjects, 
and the Porte, according to its wont, 
declines to take effective measures for 
her release. But some hon. Members 
may say that, whilst the case of Miss 
Greenfield is one in which we can rightly 
and properly interfere, because she is a 
British subject, we have no right or 
title to interfere in the case of the 
Armenian Christians. The Under Secre- 
tary may get up once again and make 
another speech which practically amounts 
to asking the question—“ What have 
we to do with the matter? Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” The hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicester referred to a time— 
some 200 years ago—when the voice of 
this country in foreign affairs was a potent 
voice. The great protector had only 
to have brought before him cases of gross 
outrage and abuse, and he spoke out in 





thunder tones. Did Cromwell ask “Am 


I my brother’s keeper?” at the time of 


the massacres in Piedmont? Did Milton, 
when in Cromwell’s name he wrote the 
State letters to the Duke of Savoy, and 
penned the immortal sonnet beginning 
with the lines:— 
“ Avenge, O Lord, Thy slaughtered saints, 
whose bones i 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold !”” 
In these matters I say we have a right 
to interfere, and that not only on 
grounds of humanity, for the very 
simple reason that we have contracted 
distinct and definite responsibilities. 
Our responsibility is immediate and 
direct. The Turk is kept on his legs 
by the divisions, and rivalries, and 
jealousies of the European Powers. 
The 16th Article of the Treaty of San 
Stefano gave Russia the sole protecto- 
rate over Armenia. But on May 30, 
1878, a Convention was made between 
this country and Russia, wherein it was 
agreed that the Protectorate should be 
jointly shared by the two contracting 
States. Then came the Treaty of Berlin, 
the 61st Article of which says — 


“* The Sublime Porte undertakes to carry ont 

without further delay the improvements and 
reforms demanded by local requirements in the 
provinces inhabited by the Armenians, and to 
guarantee their security against the Circassians 
and Kurds, 1¢ will make known periodically to 
the Powers who will superintend their a 
tion, the measures that may be adopted for the 
fulfilment of this object.” 
Twelve years have elapsed since the sign- 
ing of that Convention, and yet nothing 
has been done, and things have gone from 
bad to worse. How long is this etate of 
things to be allowed toendure? Itisa 
scandal and a di to Christendom, 
and not a moment ought to be lost in 
inducing the Powers of Europe to put 
such pressure upon the Porte as will 
induce it to do justice to a long-suffering 
people, and let the oppressed go free. I 
beg to move the reduction of the Vote. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That item A, of £47,460, Salaries, be 
reduced by £200, part of the salary of 
the Secretary of State."—(Mr. Sum- 


mers.) 


*(6.43.) Mr. LEVESON-GOWER: It. 
is with a certain amount of regret that 
one feels the necessity of telling the same 
old tale of suffering and misery on the 
one side, and of oppression, apathy 
and inertness on the other. But if one 
is forced to do so, it is because the facts. 
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are still the same. - There is. no im- 
provement, so far as can be seen, in the 
state of affairs in that part of Hurope to 
«which reference has been made—indeed, 
if anything, things have gone from: bad 
to worse. Mrs. Bishop, who with an 
intrepidity, and at the same time I think 
I can say with an impartiality which do 
alike credit to her. courage and. her 
judgment, has traversed this wild coun- 


try in pursuit of truth, and that without . 


Party bias of any sort, as I think the 
right hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
rary will himself admit after hearing her 
very lucid and interesting exposition. of 
her experiences given in a Committee 
Room of this House not very long ago. 
The Armenians are not the only persons 
suffering from the present state of things 
in that part of the world, ‘but there is 
also a small community of Nestorian 
Christians poorer and more destitute 
of resources than the Armenians them- 
selves. These people dwell chiefly on 
the Persian frontier, but are exposed to 
the same exactions and tyranny as the 
Christian Armenians. As far as I can 
judge, the origin of this evil is twofold. 
It lies in the activity of the Kurds and 
the hopeless irremediable apathy of the 
_ Turkish Government and those placed 
in authority under it. It is said that 
‘the Kurds are naturally a wild and 
nomadic race, whom it is impossible to 
reduce to subjection. I would point 
. ont, however, that on the other side of 
. the .Turko-Persian frontier there is a 
population of 30,000 Christians living in 
the plain of Urmi in comparative con- 
-tent and quiet, although there are 
Kurds in the same district, and their 
-€o-religionists on the Turkish side of the 
frontier are exposed to molestations 
and oppression. Now, what is. the 
, reagon for this better (condition of 
affains here? . The reason is that. 10 
years ago the Persian Government felt 
~ that the condition.of affairs in the from 
"tier provinces was so bad that they read 
' the Kurds a severe lesson, and since 
’ then they have adopted agricultural pur- 
suits, and have ceased to plunder the 
‘ (Ohristian inhabitants... I say, therefore, 


‘that what is possible in Persia is also. 


vi possible in Turkey if: the right means 
vef going to work are adopted. Since the 
‘troubles in Erzeroum in October: last, 
»matters have distinctly and deeidedly 
‘become worse. - According .» to: ‘Mrs. 
Mr. Leveson-Gower 
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Bishop, the Kurdish population arearmed 
with modern rifles, a constant search ig 
made for arms in Christian houses, and 
no disarmament of the Kurds takes 
place. Indeed, the Kurds are being 
enrolled by the Turkish Government 
and formed into a kind of i 

militia—a very irregular militia I should 
say. I-quite admit that the intentions 
of the Turkish Government in this 
matter may be. good. They may think 
that by putting these people under dis- 
cipline, however irregular, they are con- 
ferring a benefit on the country they 
inhabit, but whatever the intention of 
the Government may be, it is not looked 
on by the Beys and Kurds in that light 
at all. . We are informed that after being 
enrolled by Zekki Pasha, Commander 
of the Fourth Army Corps at Eryingian, 
many of these Kurds passed through the 
Christian bazaars making gestures in 
imitation of cutting throats, and told 
the Armenian merchants they now had 
the Government on their side. It is 
also. the custom of these armed Kurds 
to go to the Christian villages to 
demand whatever they may think fit, 
practising a system of “forced loans” 
similar to the. ‘ benevolences” of 
Charles I., and to threaten to kill, and in 
many cases actually to kill, when their 
demands are not ‘complied with. There 
is an impression in many quarters that 
the Kurds deliberately adopt this policy 
in the belief that a general massacre 
would call the attention and arouse the 
indignation of Europe to their proceed- 
ings, but that if they only kill indi- 
viduals not so much rotice will be 
taken of the matter. Instances of out- 
rage are reported in consequence of 
which men who at one time were in 
affluence are now in the lowest depths 
of poverty, and reduced actually to beg- 
ging corn: for a livelihood. It should 
be remembered also that these scenes 


have not occurred in wild, unfrequented 
districis, but in fertile plains crossed by 


good roads and the telegraph. Asan 
instance of how Christian villages are 
plundered, I may mention that from & 
group of Christian villages in the Pas- 
sin Plain, within a comparatively short 
time, 754 cattle. were driven away by 
the Kurds, while the Mussulman vil- 
lages were left untouched, showing that 
it is not merely plunder, but a syste- 
maticodttack which is made on the 
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‘Christians. 





@hristian population, In that state. of 
things it. would not be surprising if 
there were some disloyalty among the 
_But,I am informed that 
there is not; that while among the 
educated Christians there may be some 
desire for a change of Government, 
among the. lower or t. order 
their whole desire is. that they should 
be left to enjoy their property securely; 
and in peace. They will welcome relief 
from.i;whichever quarter it may come. 
I, would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he can point to any ameliora- 
tion or real act of protection during 
the past year; whether he can deny 
that the present. state of things in 
Armenia is worse than it was in the 
summer of last. year before the Erze- 
roum massacres? Our remonstrances 
are apparently disregarded because there 
is so little backbone in them. The 
Sultan’s advisers. know perfectly well 
that there is nothing behind those re- 
monstrances. If it were otherwise a 
very different ®line of action would 
be adopted. I.believe that if our 
Government saw fit. tu take decided 
action. to show that there was some- 
thing behind our remonstrance more 
than mere words, they would find 
a very appreciable difference not only in 
the tone of the replies but in the action 
of the Turkish Government. towards the 
Christian populations. 


!*(7.2.) Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.) : Irise toexpress my sympathy with 
the Armenian nation in their sufferings, 
and to express my satisfaction that we 
have now before this House and the coun-. 
try the evidence of an absolutely impar- 
tial witness. The Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs has previously pointed 
out that, there was a suspicion that our 
information with regard to the treat- 
ment of the. Armenians .came from. a, 
tainted origin. I now call. attention to. 
the independent . testimony of;, Mrs. 
Bishop,, who went to ,Armenia. rather 
‘prejudiced against the, Armenians, 
When, however,. she jsaw the sufferings. 
to which they are subjected, the quiet- 
ness of their habits, and, their devo- 
tion ,to. agriculture, she ‘changed... her 
Opinion entirely, and, has. written a very 
Fealistic. and truthful, account of, what 


she saw. No impartial person, can read} 


the apcount, in the Contemporary Reuven, 
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or have listened to the address she de- 
livered in the.Conference Room. of. this 
House, without feeling indignation. Her 
account isone long narration of violence, 
arson, robbery, and murder, and I am 
glad to know that she has left the names 
of the individual cases to which she 
refers in her articles in the hands of the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
She. has not been able to give them 
publicly for reasons which can easily be 
imagined. In describing her journey, 
Mrs. Bishop says. that at one place where 
she slept. she heard “volleys fired all 
during the night.” The Kurds, she says, 
took possession of nearly all the crops, 


leaving only sufficient to ensure that the 


farmers would have the means of fur- 
nishing a future. crop when the Kurds 
should again come that way. The 
hon. Member for Huddersfield has men- 


tioned a case in which 2,282 sheep 


and 754. head of cattle were carried 


off within the year in one valley. 


But I think the instances given by other 
speakers are quite enough to convince 
us that the state of Armenia is at 
the present. time deplorable. The 
marauders do not. call it robbery, but 
“making, demands,” and the Kurds 
imagine that by what are called “indivi- 
dual murders” rather than massacres 
they will not attract the notice of the 
great Powers. Mrs. Bishop states that 
many of these robberies and murders 
take place within the reach of the 


Army Corps of the Sultan, and that 


troops could easily be employed in 
overawing and controlling the Kurds. 
It seems. to me that the force which 
is, employed to obtain the taxes from 
the Armenians should be employed in 
defending them. Mrs. Bishop says 
that the cruel wrong is that taxes 
are demanded from the Christians 
which the Kurds have not left them the 
means of paying. It is hard to squeeze 


blood. out of a stone; and it seems to me 


thatthe Turkish method of extracting 


taxes from the Christians is of the most 


cruel description. The position of affairs 
in Armenia cries out for a remedy, 
and I believe there are many ways 
in which Her Majesty’s Government 


.might. bring pressure to bear upon 
the Porte—means.. which it may not 


be wise or politic to mention in debate. 
AJL I can say is that the question is no 
longer.one.of. politics, but of humanity. 
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(7.10.) Mr. LEGH (Lancashire, S.W., 
‘Newton): I think the position of this 
question in that part of the world to which 
the hon. Member has referred is in all 
probability worse than it is in any other 
portion of the Turkish Dominions. From 
my own experience, Christian subjects 
‘ of the Porte in Europe are at all events 
well able to look after themselves, and 
if not they are carefully looked after. 
I think there is some slight exaggera- 
tion in the accounts we have received of 
these Armenian grievances. I have 
listened to Mrs. Bishop’s account of her 
-tour in Armenia, and I have come to 
the conclusion that there must be some 
slight pardonable exaggeration in her 
statement, and I infer that if her account 
were absolutely correct it would be 
practically impossible for any Christian 
to live in Armenia. [An hon. Memper: 
‘“Tt is so.”] The hon. Member opposite 
differs from me. I have no doubt that 
what is going on now in Armenia has 
been going on for many hundreds of 
years. I think it will be found, if the 
Armenian Blue Books are carefully 
perused, that some of this agitation 
as to the Armenian atrocities is due 
to the Daily News correspondents 
at Odessa and other places, and also 
wealthy gentlemen 


‘to a body of 
‘styled the Armenian Patriotic Asso- 
ciation, established in Manchester. I 
‘have no doubt that these influential 
Armenians are able to make their in- 
fluence felt, ard to get up an agitation in 


respect of their country. The hon. 
Member opposite found fault with Her 
Majesty’s Government. I presume that 
the liability of the Government in regard 
to the Armenians of Asia Minor is 
owing generally to the Cyprus Conven- 
tion and our occupation of Cyprus. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to point out 
that the Cyprus Convention was purely 
a conditional arrangement. We occupy 
Cyprus as long as Russia occupies Kars 
‘and Batoum ; the moment she evacuates 
those places we shal! evacuate Cyprus. 
We are supposed to guarantee the in- 
tegrity of the Sultan’s Asiatic Dominions 
‘on the condition that he gives reforms 
‘which everybody knows that he is not 
in the least likely to introduce—at any 
‘rate such reforms as will satisfy hon. 
‘Members opposite. Assuming we have 
any liability in this matter, I wish toask 
how are we going to enforce our wishes ? 


' {COMMONS} 
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We are, it is universally agreed, admir. 
ably represented by our present Ambag- 
sador at Constantinople, and there is no 
one who is likely to have as much 
influence with the Sultan as Sir William 
White. Still, it is not easy to convince 
a Foreign Government as to the course 
they ought to pursue, and the only 
mgans by which we are able to exercise 
pleasure is to cut off supplies or employ 
actual force. The first expedient ix 


-difficult, and the second is not to be 


thought of—at least I do not suppose 
hon. Members opposite will be inclined 
to advocate force. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
employed force in the case of Duncigno, 
but fortunately in that instance, we were 
enabled to persuade the rest of the 
Powers to fall in with our views. It is 
difficult to persuade Foreign Courts to 
accept representations that are made to 
them. The House will recollect that we 
had representations made by an hon. 
Member of this House, and also 
the Lord Mayor, to the Czar of 
Russia who, however, declined to re 
ceive either the representations made to 
him or the deputation it was proposed 
to send. In the same way the 
Sultan might refuse to listen to our 
representations, and our Ambassador 
would have no more right to interfere 
with Turkey than any other signatory 
Power which signed the Treaty of Berlin. 
We have not the means of bringing 
pressure to bear. If Russia wishes to 
bring pressure to bear she has the war 
indemnity at her back, and if the Sultan 
refuses to grant any wish Russia may 
express she has merely to remind him 
that the war indemnity is in arrear and 
she will get anything she wants. It 
should be pointed out to these Armenians 
in Manchester, and to other represen- 
tatives of Armenia, that it is not the 
duty of this country to enter upon an 
Armenian crusade without the assistance 
of Europe, and that matters must be 
allowed to go on until Armenia at length 
becomes a Russian province, whatever we 
may say or do to the contrary.’ 

(7.17.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: I sympa- 
thise with agreat many oppressed peoples; 
I sympathise with the Chinese as well 
as with the Armenians; but I cannot for 
the life of me understand why we are 
to look calmly on while the Chinese are 
oppressed, when at the same time we 
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are to interfere in the case of the 
Armenians. If our representations as to 


‘the Armenians were to be listened to, I 
‘ should have no objection to their being 
‘made, but representations have been 


made again and again on such subjects, 


‘and yet in all parts of the Turkish 


Empire Christians are oppressed. I 


‘admit that they are more oppressed in 


Armenia than in European Turkey, and 
for two reasons ; one is that it is very 


difficult to get at the facts, and the other 


that Armenia is on the Russian frontier. 
In Armenia the people are divided 
‘between Kurds and Armenians. The 
Armenians are hostile to the Govern- 
ment of Turkey, and the Kurds are in 
favour of it; therefore, the Porte is 
necessarily obliged to accept the service 
of the Kurds to keep down the Ar- 
menians. The only way in which the 
Kurds are paid for their services is by 
allowing them to plague and oppress the 
Armenians. My hon. friend might have 
given the Committee some suggestions 
as to how he intends to remedy 
the present state of things. Repre- 
sentations to the Sultan are obviously 
useless. We do not, I presume, mean to 
use the Convention of Cyprus as a means 
of insisting on the establishment of good 
government in Armenia. We have to 
recognise on the other hand that we 
have guaranteed the whole of the Asiatic 
Dominions of the Turks. It is said we 


might bring all the great Powers unitedly 


to urge the Sultan to treat the 
Armenians better. But in the first place 
you would have great difficulty in the 
present state of Kurope in getting all 
the signatories to the Berlin Treaty to 
actin the same way. In the second 
place, if you did this you would have the 
Turks saying they intend to do better, 
although in the end you would find they 
would not do better. What, then, will 
you do? Do you propose to give to 
Russia power to intervene, or do you 
propose to intervene yourselves? If we 
intervene we shall want troops, and that 
would involve enormous cost. The only 
way is to put a ban on the Turks in 
Europe. They should be cleared out of 
Asia Minor and European Turkey, where 
they are nothing more than brigands, 
and a be regarded as really govern- 
ing the country. They have oppressed 
all the subordinate anes, and will con- 
tinue to oppress them. Are you pre- 
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pared to do this? The present Govern- 
ment are not. What, then, can we do? 
We can only leave things alone. We 
regret that the Armenians are ill-treated, 
just as we regret that the Chinese are 
ill-treated. 1 have no objection te 
Russia laying hold of Armenia or the 
whole of Asia Minor. I believe it would 
be a desirable thing that the Russians 
should have an outlet to the sea, be- 
cause, until she gets that outlet, she will 
be continually disturbing the peace. I 
believe that much as we desire to see 
the Armenians relieved of their op- 
pressors they will not cease to be 
oppressed, and that the best thing we 
can do is to encourage Russia to go 
there. 

(7.25.) Mr. BRYCE: I wish to ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
intends to answer the observations of my 
hon. Friend ? 

*Sizr J. FERGUSSON : I will give way 
to the hon. Member. 

Mr. BRYCE: I was somewhat anxious 
to hear what the Government had to say 
on this subject; but if the right hon. 
Gentleman refuses to reply, I feel it 
necessary to make a few observations. 
The hon. Member for the Newton 
Division of Lancashire observed that 
Mrs. Bishop’s account was probably 
exaggerated, and that the present state of 
things had existed for hundreds of years. 
I think he was hardly correct in that, 
although, no doubt, the state of things 
has not been satisfactory for a long time 
in Asia Minor, where the Christian popn- 
lation has had a good deal to suffer. I 
believe the extraordinary occurrences 
there and the exascerbation and disorder 
which have occurred are mainly due to 
the late war. The Kurds were armed, 
their possessions were lost, and the Turks 
being annoyed because of what had 
occurred in Bulgaria, began to oppress 
the Christians more severely than before. 
If the Armenians are not entirely 
extirpated, it is not because the state of 
things is exaggerated. For my part, 1 
have been unable to find the least 
exaggeration, and I believe that Mrs. 
Bishop has given to the Foreign Office a 
circumstantial statement of the names, 
places, and dates which she has referred 
to in her articles. I should like to know 
whether any attempt has been made at 
Constantinople to verify her facts and to 
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take any action in consequence? ; Mus. | 


‘Bishop has said. little more,,than -what | 


has been stated.in a briefer form,. by .Mr. 
@lifford Lloyd. ,..If the hon. Member will 
read the Report: of Mr,. Clifford Lloyd 


and the Minutes enclosed of October, 


1890, he will see that they fully bear out 
the details of the reports made by Mrs. 
Bishop.; .I, will ask  hon...Members 
interested in. this, matter -to compare Mrs. 
Bishop’s account, with, Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd’s Report... The hon. Member has 
compared remonstrance with the .Sultan 
im regard to, the Christians in Armenia 
with remonstrance -with .the..Czar 


respecting the treatment. of the, Jews.: 


‘But, the. two cases, are : radically 
different. The Jews in Russia are 
not under « the protection, jof , the 
Powers. .'We., sympathise, of . course, 
with the Jews, not only. in Russia, 
bat. in other, parts of Europe, .. and 
would all be glad if any Memorialor re- 
‘presentation from: this country could 
alleviate their suffering. But-we clearly 
have no right to interfere. . The treat- 
‘ment of the Jews by Russia is entirely 
a matter of domestic policy on her part, 
just.as our government of Ireland is.a 
matter of: domestic policy on the part of 
the United Kingdom... We _ have..no 


right, therefore, to officially interfere. As 
‘to: the Sultan, the case is very different. 
‘The Christians of Armenia are under the 
protection of Europe. At first, by the 
Treaty .of San Stefano, Russia undertook 


the, protection of the Christians in 
Turkey. But that Treaty was objected 
to by Lord: Salisbury. A Congress was 
called and met, and the result. was the 
Treaty of Berlin, by which the Christians 
“were withdrawn from the protection of 
Russia and placed, first under that of 
the Powers of Europe; and, , secondly, 
under our own. protection... We -are 
much more, bound morally. than. any 
pother. European Power, because. we 
deprived..these people by our action ,of 
the protection. which . Russia . had 
guaranteed them, That is so under 
the Cyprus: Convention, which, how- 
ever,.:has .been, described as,a lapsed 
engagement, and,I .hope that. while the 
Government will lose no opportunity of 
impressing upon.the Porte-the faet that 
itis a lapsed engagement, it will not, be 
forgotten. that, by it we undertook:the 
wprotection. of: these , Armenians. ..1 
submit, therefore, that there, is @-moral 
Mr. Bryce 
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responsibility as well as a legal responsi. 
bility resting heavily on this. country 
which. amply: ,justifies any representa. 


tions that. can.be.made to the Porte on ' 


the. matter. There are one or two 
special, points on which I should like to 
say a few words., The hon. Member for 
Huddersfield has referred to the arming 
of the, Kurds. That act is a significant 
index of :the attitude of the Turkish 
Government towards its Christian sub- 
jects, Here you have robber t 

and ...fanatics .living by plunder, and 
accustomed, to descend upon their 


Ohristian. neighbours, carrying off their 


flocks, ,abducting their children and 
killing them, chosen by the Turkish 


Government to be provided with a 


fuller. equipment. for their work 
of slaughter, pillage, snd outrage. 
On a former occasion the Under Seere. 
tary compared the arming of the Kurds 
with what was. done with the High- 
landers of Scotland after the insurrec- 
tion, of 1745,, But he should remember 
that.these Highland regiments were 
sent to maintain the glory and increase 
the. dominions, of: England abroad, that 
they were called. upon to fight in all 
parts of. the world, and that to them we 
owe many.of our conquests. The cases 
of the Kurds, and the Highlanders 
cannot, therefore, be said to be parallel. 
For the arming of. the Kurds it has also 
been attempted to find a parallel in 
Indian . policy. .But would not the 
parallel have.been more complete if the 
fanatic troops of the Black Mountains 
on the borders,of the Punjab had been 
planted in the. North-West Provinces, 
and \given an.opportunity of murdering 
their Hindoo neighbours by the with- 
drawal.of British Forces? I should like 
to ask whether the vacancy caused by 
the. death of . Mr. Clifford Lloyd last 
January has. been filled up, and if not, 
why not? Is. there any truth in the 
rumour that itis intended to make any 
alteration in the existing arrangements, 
and to transfer the Consulate from 
Erzeroum to. Trebizond, having only a 
\Vice Consul at the,former place. Erze- 
roum is. in the. centre of Armenia; it is 
the .place,where conflicts have recently 
occurred, and.we need there a man of 


foree, of character and experience, and 


one who will, haye weight with the © 
No doubt 


‘Trebizond is a good: centre for the collec- 
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ttion of’ information, but: that work: ean 
te doné just as:well» by # Vice Consul 
+e bya Consul, -I, have inquired’ the 
vyiews of: gentlemen: of high . official 
«position on this -point..-I am: not at 
Titerty to mention names, but they have 
‘expressed-'to me in :very strong terms 
their sense of the. imprudence and un- 
:wisdom. of ‘making: any ‘such. change! 
They hope that Erzeroum will continue 
to be ‘the centre of ‘British influence and 
authority in that part of the world. 
‘I have little more to say now. I hope 
‘the Under Secretary . will: tell us 
‘what special’ efforts: the Government 
have made during the last six months 
on, behalf of these’Christian populations. 
“I:agree with the hon. Member: for 
‘Northampton that it is not easy ‘toget 
ithe Turks to listen, but I fear that the 
Foreign Office have never shown that 
they have made such efforts as we have 
a right to expect them to make, or that 
‘they have put sufficient pressure on the 
Turks. Mr. Clifford Lloyd and: other 
high authorities have been of opinion 
that if sufficiently vigorous pressure 
‘were brought to bear on Turkey it 
would certainly have the effect of 
bringing about an amelioration in the 
treatment. and condition of the 
‘Ohristians of Armenia, and: we: want 
Her Majesty’s Government to use that 
pressure. The:right hon. Gentleman is 
well aware that there are clouds on the 
Asiatie horizon, and that the only way 
‘of averting dangerous outbreaks is by 
bringing’ about reforms, : I have endea- 
voured to present'my case entirely apart 
ifrom any question of Party politics... I 
have put it forward solely on thegrounds 
of humanity, and:I hope, under ‘the cir- 
»cumstances, the right hon. Gentleman 
i will feel it is not only our right, ‘but also 
‘our duty to inquire from time to time 
what action the’ Government are ‘taking, 
‘and. how they are endeavouring to dis- 
charge. the responsibility which this 
country has :incurred,i:and by which, in 
the eyes of Europe, it is bound, 

*(7.42.) Sm J. FERGUSSON : I am 
sure the hon. Member-for Aberdeen will 
‘acquit me of-any want of respect in not 

)Fising until.he had spoken. 


v@tated by: the hon, Member who: pre-: 
: Seded him: that he was going to speak, 
and, therefore, I: thought it was well, 
especially as I should be the only Mem- 
ber: ;of) the : Government: who: would 
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‘| fromthe rule of Turkey. 


It. was- 





-address) the: Housé on the subject, to 
owait-and hear what the hon. Member 
had to:say before I replied. The modern 
practice of taking Votes on Account has 
its advantages and- disadvantages. One 
of the latter is: that we have to state the 
case and discuss it twice over. The 
‘subject in. question, for instance, was 
fully dealt with in March last, and the 
Reports of Mrs. Bishop were referred to 
in the Debate that then took place. I am 


afraid, therefore, have not much that is 


new to tell the Committee on this occasion. 
There are, however, things said on these 
occasions: which .one cannot accept as 
seriously. advanced. If we were to 
embark in the enterprises shadowed 
forth by the hon. Member for Hudders- 
field. we should require a very large 
military establishment indeed. We are 


‘all aware that the state of administra- 


tion in Kurdistan is deplorable, but 
wherever particular instances have been 
brought forward in which the administra- 
tion has failed to preserve the liberties 
of the inhabitants, representations have 
been made to the Porte, and not without 
good effect.. Measures have been taken 


}to improve the administration, and I was 


disappointed to find that Mrs. Bishop in 
the journey she took saw so little proof 
of the more efficient Governors who, as 
our Representativesinformed the Foreign 
Office, had recently been sent by the 
Porte to that part of the world. In 
Papers, which will no doubt be laid before 
Parliament, there is distinct testimony 
from our Representatives at Van and 
‘Erzeroum and elsewhere as to the 
benevolent intentions on the part of the 
local authorities; Wherever, I may 
say, representations have been made, 
either of misconduct or of want of 
efficiency in an: official, those representa- 
tions have: been listened to. But what 
is it hon. Members ask? The hon. 
Member for Huddersfield says he looks 
forward: to the time when Macedonia 
and other Turkish Provinces shall pass 
The hon. 
Member for Northampton used siill 
stronger terms. ‘He used language most 
insulting to the Government which the 
Foreign Minister is asked to approach in 
order: to ameliorate the condition of its 
subjects. Reference has been made'to 
the advantages of a knowledge of political 
economy for the Diplomatic Service; I 








‘venture to think that a rudimentary 
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‘ knowledge of the principles of diplomacy 

be a profitable study for hon. 
Gentlemen who counsel such approaches 
to a foreign Government, and at the 
same time fill their speeches with insults, 
threats, and menaces to that Power. Is 
it conceivable we should approach the 
Government of the Sultan with any 
advantage when that Government can 
point to speeches in the British Parlia- 
ment by gentlemen who say they wish 
to see the Turks driven out of Europe, 
and provinces detached from the Turkish 
Empire? All I can say is, that is not 
my idea of the way to produce any good 
effect, and I believe it is more calcu- 
lated —— 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I did not 
suggest that any representations should 
be made toTurkey. My contention was 
that we might just as well talk to a blind 
ass as to Turkey. 

*“Sr J. FERGUSSON: That is most 
unfitting language—I will useno stronger 
term—to use towards a Power friendly 
to this country. It tends to déprive 
Her Majesty’s Government of any hope 
of advantage in endeavouring to carry 
out the wishes of the House. I can only 
repeat that Her Majesty’s Government 
have instructed our Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople to lose no fitting opportunity 
of counselling the Porte to carry out 
more efficient reforms in Armenia; and 
that Sir W. White has lost no opportunity 
of following those instructions. In my 
opinion, the suggestion of a Conference 
to concert measures for the better 
ene of Asia Minor could not be 
ollowed with any prudence. We could 
not expect to be supported in the Con- 
ference by Powers which do not 
second our efforts at the Porte. With 
reference to the Cyprus Convention, I 
went too far, perhaps, on one occasion in 
speaking of it as a lapsed Convention; 
Ishould rather have said a Convention 
in abeyance, because it was a provision of 
that Convention that we should concert 
measures with the Porte for the better 
government of the Asiatic Provinces. 
The Porte, as is well known, is never 
willing to concert with any foreign 
Power in the government of its Pro- 
vinces. We have always been ready 
to fulfil our part in connection with that 
Convention, and have gone, perhaps, 
beyond our rights in constantly offering 
counsel to the Porte, although we have 

Sir J. Fergusson 
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not been admitted to concert. Nor do‘] 
think hon. Members are entitled to speak 
with such disapproval of measures that 
are intended to form some of the 
Kurdish tribes into regiments. I did not 
draw the parallel in this matter with 
what was done with the Highlanders; 
but, when others did so, I pointed 
out how clans which had at one 
time been infinitely troublesome t 
their peaceful neighbours had become 
useful subjects of the British Crown, 
and I believe it is the case that some of 
the hill tribes which fought most 
fiercely against us in India have proved 
orderly and useful soldiers. The dis- 
cussion of this matter is rather apart 
from our own business, but I will ask 
whether these Kurds are more likely to 
be brought into order by being subjected 
occasionally to the punishment of the 
Turkish Governors, or by being brought 
under regular pay and discipline? «I 
should say that the latter course, if 
properly carried out, is far more likely to 
keep them in order. The cautions, that 
have been offered will, I hope, induee 
the Porte to take such precautions as will 
prevent the evil effects hon. Members 
fear. I have been asked whether any 
measures have been taken in consequente 
of the representations that Mrs. Bishop 
has made. Yes; Sir W. White. was 
instructed to remind the Grand Vizier of 
the experience of Mrs. Bishop in 
Kurdistan, and the evidence she has 
brought of the necessity of much stricter 
measures for the repression of disorder. 
It would be difficult to ascertain the 
exact truth of the statistics given, but J 
have no doubt that in the main Mrs. 
Bishop saw districts exposed to the 
ravages of wild tribes. 1 think she has 
been more successful in bringing matters. 
home to the Porte than those who have 
made previous representations have been, 
and I trust that the result will be that 
more efficient steps will be taken for the 
protection of the Christians in the 
unsettled Provinces. Here, however, we 
ought not to exaggerate our responsi- 
bility in connection with this matter. I 
strongly deprecate the use of unseemly 
language, which, if persisted in, is likely 
to render the Ottoman Government per- 
fectly insensible to any representations 
that may come from this country. 
(8.2):Sir W. HARCOURT (Derby) = 
I would not.have risen to take partin 
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this Debate but for a sentence which 
fell from the right hon, Baronet. On 
this side of the House we have always 
strongly disapproved of the Anglo- 
Tarkish or Cyprus Convention, because 
it binds Great Britain in the future to 
act'in a warlike manner upon circum- 
stances which it was impossible to foresee. 
In that Convention we made, what I 
consider, a most unwise and most mon- 
strous and most mischievous condition, 
namely, that we were on certain condi- 
tions to guarantee the maintenance of 
the Asiatic possessions of the Porte. The 
language of the Under Secretary to-night 
with respect to that Convention may, I 
think, be regarded as satisfactory. The 
right hon. Gentleman has spoken of it 
asa “Convention in abeyance.” Well, 
we kuow that titles in abeyance are often 
not called in abeyance; they cease to 
exist. I wish to note specially what the 
right hon. Gentleman has said as to the 
conditions upon which the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention is founded not having been 
fulfilled, for it is very important. The 
conditions of the Convention not having 
been kept, our hands are, of course, left 
perfectly and free unfettered. That was 
the view taken in 1880 by the Govern- 
ment of the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian, and it is a view: which [ still 
held very strongly. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 
*(8.7.) Mz. BALLANTINE(Coventry): 
Idesire to call attention to the agree- 
ment for arbitration with France 
relation to the Newfoundland Fisheries. 
The first observation I wish to make is 
that the choice of arbitrators is not 
calculated to inspire confidence. The 
Board of Arbitration consists of a 
Russian, a Swiss, and a Norwegian, 
and by the terms of the arbitration 
agreement their decision is final. The 
only question left for arbitration is that 
relating to the lobster fisheries, These 
fisheries have only existed for the last 
seven or eight years; consequently, 
whatever the result of the arbitration 
may be, the main question will be left 
unsettled. I submit that this lobster 
fishery question ought never to have 
been submitted to arbitration at all. 
The Treaty gives France the right 
to catch fish and dry it on land, but 
it is not lawful for them to erect 
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any buildings except stages made of 
boards and huts necessary and usual for 
the drying of fish. Assume the French 
have a right tocatch lobsters. They can- 
not prepare them without erecting fac- 
tories, which are plainly against the 
words of the Treaty, and our duty is to 
insist’ on the stric words of the Treaty 
on behalf of the colonists. Why do less 
than the French for their subjects? 
Mr. Waddington stated on June 21, 
1886— 

“A resolution has been taken by us to exer- 
cise to the fullest extent and with the utmost 
strictness rights which we possess by the 
Treaties.” 

Moreover, the effects of the arbitration 
in its decisions will be utterly dispro- 
portionate between the colonists and 
the French. The colonists have 70 
factories and the French only six. 
So if the decision should be against the 
French six factories only will be closed, 
whereas if it goes against the colonists 
70 factories will have to be closed, and 
great destitution and misery will thereby 
be caused. On several occasions our 
officers in Newfoundland have repre- 
sented that if the lobster factories are 
closed very distressing consequences 
must ensue, By the Treaty of Utrecht, 
as hitherto understood, France is pro- 
hibited from erecting permanent fac- 
tories; but the terms of the arbitration 
are so wide that the arbitrators can 
interpret the Treaty as they please, and, 
as a matter of fact, the French have 
already built permanent factories, as is 


fh| shown in various Reports sent to this 


country. If the arbitrators’ award is in 
favour of France, can it be doubted that 
these permanent buildings will be left 
standing and used as bases for further 
encroachments? As to the arbitrators 
themselves, I cannot see how the Go- 
vernment can have any knowledge of 
their qualifications. I remember that in 
a French opéra bouffe one of the chief 
characters was described as a Swiss 
Admiral, and it seems as if the Govern- 
ment had been imitating 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tat EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuey, St. Georgo’s, 
Hanover Square): I appeal to the hon. 
Member whether it is wise, when we 
are entering intu an arbitration, to dis- 
cuss the qualifications of the arbitrators. 
I think it would be against the public 
interest for the hon. Member to proceed 
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with the argument which’ he’ is « ap- 


parently about to submit to the’ Com- 
mittee. I venture very respectfully, 
but earnestly, to suggest ‘that ‘it is 
against the interests of ‘the country to 
engage in such a discussion as the hon. 
Gentleman is initiating. 

*Mr. BALLANTINE: ‘I am glad ‘to 
accede to the wishes of the right hon. 
Gentleman. But intimately connected 


with this subject is the question of 


the sovereign rights exercised by the 
French, owing to the negligence ‘of 
our Foreign and Colonial Offices. 
The French merely possess by Treaties 
an easement, namely, the right to fish. 
and dry fishonshore. King George ITI. 
made the following declaration :— 


‘‘ His Britannic Majesty will take most posi- | 


tive means for preventing his subjects from 


interrupting in any manner by their compe- 


tition the fishery of the French during their 
temporary exercise of it ’— 


meaning, of course, that he would un- 
dertake all measures of police on’ the 
coast himself. Owing to neglect by our 
Governments the French have taken 
upon themselves this duty. Their war 
vessels are in the territorial waters ; 
they claim to determine when any 
infraction of the Treaty is committed, and 
to take redress into their own hands 
in the absence of English cruisers. 
Speaking in ancther place the Prime 
Minister said that even if we were 
at war with France, France would 
not take the trouble to land in 
Newfoundland. The reason of that 
is that in consequence of the laxity 
of our Government they may land 
in Newfoundland in time of peace. 
This is what M. Waddington gave as 
his conception of the duty of the French 
officers— 

‘* Our officers are directed to seize and con- 
fiscate all instruments of fishing belonging to 
foreigners, resident or otherwise, who shall 
fish on that part of coast reserved for our 
use.’’ 


In obedience to these directions French 
officers have taken up the nets belonging 
to English subjects, causing great 
damage. The owners applied for com- 
pensation, but all the answer they got 
was a complete justification for the 
action of the French officers. 

*Mr. A. STAVELEY HILL (Stafford- 
shire, Kingswinford): I sympathise 
most fully with the colonists, but 

Mr. Goschen 
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‘upon the'first ‘stage of ‘arbitration, it 


unwise’ to discuss it. I appeal’ to ‘he 


‘hon. Member ‘for Coventry not to pursue: 


the discussion, and Jet’ us see what will 
be the result of the’ arbitration. | [' 


‘much regret that the arbitration should 


have been of so limited’a character, and” 
I must say that one order 'I have seen’- 
with dismay—that instructions have » 
been given to put down'a’ certain num- 
ber of English lobster factories, J : 
should like to know whether the wiih ge 
factories will be put down also. 

*(8.26.) Sir J. FERGUSSON : Tehioula: 
like to be permitted to say that I cannot 
imagine anything more unfortunate than 
a debate on this subject at the present 
moment. The! ‘matters are of the’ 
greatest delicacy, and they are only pre.” 
vented from going into the ‘acute stage 
by the mutual forbearance of each 
Government and their officers. We aré 
now proceeding to submit one branch of 
this great question to arbitration. . I: 
venture to think that the House would: 
do well to leave the question alone, 
hoping for the best—for the settlement 
which we hope to reach of this question. 
The closing of the factories referred to 
can only be to give effect, under the’ 
Act of Newfoundland, to the modus 
vivendi that no new lobster factories 
shall be opened by the subjects of either 
country. 

Sir 

&e.): 


G. CAMPBELL 


(Kirkcaldy, 
I have always regarded arbi- 
tration agreements with the greatest 
satisfaction, and I agree with the Chan- © 
cellor of the Exchequer that it would 
not be wise to enter into the details at 


this stage. I am extremely pleased that 
instead of a political arbitration we are. 
to have a purely judicial arbitration. | I 
do‘not know anything about the arbitra- 
tors, but I think it is probable that a 
very good selection has been made. I 
hope, too, we may appeal with confidence | 
to our fellow-subjects in Newfound- 
land not to work against the modus 
vivendi. If 60 lobster factories have ” 
been erected, they must have been 
erected in opposition to the arrange- 
ment. 
Mr. MORTON: I should like 
to know whether we have had the 
same opportunity of considering: the 
terms of the arbitration as the French 
Legislature ? I feei that the colonists are 
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in a bad position, and TI showld be’ sorry 
to say anything which would' endanger 
ee eae «inl spseih lgig rca etal sania’. Nai 
#(8.30.) Mr. SCHWANN: I desire’ to 
take this opportunity to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if he can give us somé 
explanation of the state of affairs on 
the Congo? Of céurse, I know we have no 
right tointerfere with theinternal govern- 
ment of the Congo Free State, but there 
are a number of English subjects ‘there, 
and they, for a long time, havefound their 
rights and position imperilled'by the 
action of the Congo State Government. 
The general feeling among them is that 
the interests of the Hnglish traders are 
not sufficiently protected. The distance 
at which the English Consul resides 
involves a long and <costly journey 
of some 400 miles, in some cases, 
before complaints can be ~ placed 
before him. Commercial enterprises 
established for many years are pre- 
judiced by the tariff imposed, and 
practically a large amount of capital and 
the result of years of commercial in- 
dustry is confiscated by the State. The 
grievances under which these merchants 
suffer have come under my notice in 
correspondence from Mr. R. EH. Dennett, 
of Banana, who carries on the business 
of a merchant there, who is the son of 
the Rev. Dr. Dennett, sometime attached 
to the Consulate as chaplain at Valpa- 
raiso, and now residing at Ashton 
Rectory, near Chudleigh, Devon, proves 
him to be a man of education and 
position, well entitled to belief. From 
the fact that he has authorised me to 
make his name and statements public, 
and that doing this is likely very much 
to prejudice his position in the Congo 
State, it is evident he feels a very strong 
sense of wrong. But there are points 
he draws attention to apart from the 
want of support received by English 
merchants on the Congo, acts of officials 
in the State, not at all such as are 
imagined by the outside world, and the 
facts are of such a character that, it 
seems to me, though we cannot abso- 
lutely interfere, they may well be made 
the subject of inquiry and remonstrance, 
through the King of the Belgians. Mr. 
Dennett refers to instances of actual 
slavery under the guise of commerce, 
and in a recent letter he says— 

“The State send their soldiers out into the 
roads and fields to s3izo all the women that 
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ate planting; these aré thén-exchanged for so 
many carriers. I actually heard an employé 


| of the, Belgian. .Company. telling the Chief of 


the. Magasins Generauz that the quantity of 
carriers the State received entirely depended on- 
the quantity of soldiers they had ;”’ 


—that is. to say, upon the. number of 
women they could. capture to exchange 
for carriers— i 


“‘A Mons. Bureau—a Belgian officer—as a 
raneom for a prisoner, claimed so many sheep 
and goats; her unfortunate relations had not 
the number and could not, therefore. pay. the 
ransom, It was proposed that the relations 
should give the Commissaire du district Matadi, 
the said Mons, Bureau, two female slaves, to 
finish the palaver.;.The people brought two 
old women, but these, were not accepted. . 
Mons. Bureau now, however, keeps the young 
girl, eventually given to him, as his concubine. 
I have looked through the Code Napoléon, but 
cannot find anything there to justify Mons., 
Bureau, Mons, Deghilage, an. official of the 
Congo Free State, murdered two poor negro. 
boys in the short space of three-quarters of an 
hour by thrashing them to death. Even the 
Belgians inquired into this atrocity and found 
the man guilty. The Judge and Commissaire 
du district Vandorp publicly let out that he 
meant to fine the brute £10 per victim, and 
this three weeks before the case was actually 
judged. Mons. Deghilage, who was then 
chief of the station, has since been promoted, 
and is now busy recruiting and looking for a 
new route to the new slice of Portuguese terri- 
tory the State has annexed. This beast dances 
naked with the natives by way of recreation.’’ 


Well, a great many other complaints are 
brought against officers of the Congo 
Free State by Mr. Dennett, but I will 
not weary the Committee by repeating 
them. I believe the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs has knowledge of some of the 
complaints which have been put before 
him, and perhaps he will be able to give 
us some explanation to-day, either a 
denial, or that he will say a proper 
remonstrance has been addressed to the 
Congo Free State. Personally, of 
course, I have no knowledge. I make 
the statements on the authority and 
responsibility of Mr. Dennett, who has 
no wish to have his name concealed. I 
do not wish to delay the Committee, but 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman will be , 
able to give a satisfactory reply. 


i*(8.35.) Sm J. FERGUSSON: In 
tlie first place, I am rather sorry that 
the hon, Gentleman should have brought 
these charges in the House against the 
conduct of certain Belgian officers upon 
statements privately made. 
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*Mz. SCHWANN: They have been 
made publicly. 

*Siz J. FERGUSSON : I am not aware 
of that. { believe that whenever such 
allegations have been made they have 
been emphatically denied. It is not my 
business to have knowledge or express 
an opinion on the action of Belgian 
officers in the Congo State. I am in no 
way responsible, but I do regret that 
debate in this House should be made the 
vehicle for such accusations against 
officers in the service of a friendly nation. 
Such charges should be made in a 
quarter not protected by Parliamentary 
privilege, where they could be subjected 
to proof. If it is alleged that British 
merchants are treated in any way con- 
trary to the law in the State, or to Treaty, 
undoubtedly any specific case submitted 
with particulars will be immediately in- 
quired into; but allegations, vague and 
general in character, cannot be made the 
subject of inquiry. If anybody is 
aggrieved by the action of officers of the 
Free State, and can show a primd facie 
case that his treatment is in violation of 
Treaty rights, an application for redress 
of grievance will have immediate atten- 
tion, and this is all, I think, I can say. 
The hon. Member for Peterborough just 
now asked me a question in reference to 
the Newfoundland arbitration, and to 
this J have to say our position is 
this: Her Majesty’s Government would 
be most happy to come to any arrange- 
ment that would be mutually satisfac- 
tory to the French Government and the 
Newfoundland people. We have no 
separate interest in the matter. The 
terms of arbitration will be agreed upon 
to the satisfaction of both parties Ihope, 
but it will not be necessary to take the 
sense of the House upon the arrangement, 
or discuss it here, for it is no part of our 
constitutional system that we should 
do so. 

(8.39.) Sir G. CAMPBELL: There 
is one more subject I desire to refer to, 
the Niger territory. There have been 
some very serious complaints as to the 
condition of affairs there. The territory 
has been handed over to the control of one 
of those Chartered Companies, of which 
we have had several established in 


recent years, only one of which I believe 
is being worked for profit as a com- 
. mercial undertaking. Complaints and 
allegations have been staved off by Her 
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Majesty’s Government, because , 
sent a Commissioner to inquire as to what - 
was going on, and we were told we must 
wait the result of Major Macdonald’s 
inquiry. We waited in patience the 
result of his inquiry, we had reason to 
believe that Major Macdonald was a 
very competent officer, and we expected 
that his Report would throw some light 
on these dark places, and this Niger terri- 
tory isa dark place of whieh we know 
little or nothing ; the glimpses we have 
only creating suspicion. But now we 
find that the result of this inquiry is not 
to be made known; the Government 
positively decline to make the Report 
public. That seems to me is likely to 
create the impression that there are 
things it is not convenient to make 
public. I think we are entitled to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to explain to 
us a little more fully than he has done 
in his answers to questions why it is, 
after his many references to this Com- 
mission of Inquiry, he so positively 
refuses to give us any information as to 
the contents of the Report ? 

*(8.41.) Sm J. FERGUSSON: I 
would remind the hon. Gentleman that 
on many occasions when I have been 
asked questions about Major Macdonald’s 
Report, I have said that the Report was 
intended to be confidential. 

Sr G. CAMPBELL: Only since the 
Report was received ; not before. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : I beg pardon ; 
more than once while Major Macdonald 
was on the Niger I said that his Report 
would be confidential. I am sure I did 
so. The fact is that, so far as we know, 
there is no occasion to. publish the 
Report. If there were a’ primd facie 
case of anything improper, any wrong or 
injustice to traders or population, there 
would be reason perhaps for inquiry, 
possibly a Parliamentary Inquiry, but 
to the best of my knowledge there 
is nothing of the kind. Undoubtedly, 
there were one or two cases of 
suspicion of natives being killed 
by Europeans, and these were dealt 
with according to law, but I am not 
aware of any case which renders public 
and special inquiry necessary. If any- 
thing is alleged against the action of the 
company it will, of course, be inquired 
into. Iam glad to say there has been a 
delimitation of the territory of the 
Chartered Company and the Oil Rivers 
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District which will remove causes of 
trouble which have been referred to by 
‘the hon. Member behind me, and lead to 
harmonious management in the future. 
(8.45.) 

(9.17.) Mr. MORTON: Up to the 
present time I have not been considering 
the money mentioned in this Vote at all. 
There are a number of items I should 
have liked to call attention to, but under 
the circumstances I will only refer to 
one which I will move to omit. I refer 
to the item of £300, an extra allowance 
to the Permanent Under Secretary of 
State for the administration of the 
Secret Service Fund of the Foreign De- 
partment. I move to omit this item on 
the principle on which I object to Secret 
Service money altogether. Some time 
back the late Lord Hammond: was paid 
£600 a year for the management of this 
fund out of the Secret Service money 
itself. Now there appears to be £300 
ayear paid to the Permanent Under 
Secretary, but, so far as I can see, it is 
only for the management of that portion 
which is used in connection with the 
Foreign Department. Presumably, there 
is someone else who is also paid out of 
the Secret Service Fund itself for the 
I believe that 


management of the rest. 
all payments that are made out of this 
fund ought to appear on the Votes. We 


ought to know all about them. We 
want to prevent the expenditure of 
money on bribery and corruption, and 
everything that the Government is 
afraid of being known to the House 
_of Commons. I have no _ doubt 
I shall be voted down, but I 
must say it seems to me that the Per- 
manent Under Secretary, who receives 
a salary of £1,500 a year, and who, I 
presume, does the work in connection 
with this Secret Service money in ordi- 
nary business hours, is sufficiently well 
paid without this extra £300. I should 
like to get some explanation from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary as to whether this £300 is paid in 
excess of the salary the Permanent 
Under Secretary receives. Even if we 
do not get rid of the Secret Service Vote 
altogether, we ought not to pay extra 
allowances if the work is done in our 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That Item A, of £47,460, Salaries, be re- 
duced by £300 (Extra Allowance to the Per- 
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manent Under Secretary of State for the 
Management of the Secret Service Fund.’’) 
—(Mr. Morton.) 

*(9.22.) Sin J. FERGUSSON : I would 
point out to the hon. Member that the 
answer which was given 20 years ago by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian has ever since been the 
text of successive Governments in re- 
plying to this question. The short effect 
of that reply is that the administration 
of the Secret Service money, which is a 
distinct fund, has to be placed in the 
hands of a very high official, who, from 
the very nature of the case, cannot 
receive that amount of assistance in 
dealing with the fund which he receives 
in connection with his ordinary duties, 
that the duties are responsible and 
onerous, and that £300 is not an ex- 
cessive remuneration for the services 
rendered. Originally £500 was charged 
on the Secret Service money for these 
services of the Permanent Under Secre- 
tary, and that continued to be the rule 
until 1872, when the charge was 
placed on the Foreign Office Vote. A 
very active reformer in this House— 
Mr. Rylands—objected to the payment 
out of the Secret Service money, and in- 
duced the Government to place it on 
the Votes of this House. That has, 
accordingly, been done since, and suc- 
cessive Governments have recognised 
the fact that taking charge of this fund 
—which is not spent for an unworthy 
object, but solely in the interests of the 
public—deserves at least the remunera- 
tion of £300 a year. 

Mr. MORTON: Is this £300 given 
for the management of the whole fund 
or only for that portion connected with 
the Foreign Department ? 

*Se J. FERGUSSON: For the 
management of that portion which re- 
lates to the Foreign Office. 

Mr. MORTON : Then somebody else, 
I suppose, is paid for managing the 
other portion ? 

*Sr J. FERGUSSON : 
know. 

Mr. MORTON: Under the circum- 
stances, I will not trouble the Committee 
to divide on this; but I will raise the 
question again on the Secret Service 
Vote. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to, 

Resolution to be reported. 

2N 


I do not 
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2. Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £27,382, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1892, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Department of 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, including certain Expenses connected 
with Emigration.” 

(9.26.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: I pro- 
pose to move to reduce the salary of the 
Secretary of State by £100, in order to 
direct the attention of the Committee 
to his conduct with reference to the 
Chartered Company of South Africa. 
I myself am opposed to all these 
Chartered Companies. I agree with 
the views which have been very ably 
expressed by the Under Secretary of 
State for India with regard to them. 
But assuming that there ought to be 
Chartered Companies, it is admitted that 
financial questions are a secondary con- 
sideration, and that their real purpose is 
connected with philanthropy or the 
development of the Empire or something 
of that kind. But I am sorry to say 
that the South African Company is a 
financial scheme in the worst sense of 
the words, and people are led by the 
connection of the Government with it to 
believe that its shares are a sound in- 
vestment. They ought to know that 
the Government is not responsible, but 
they do not. I think the Committee 
will be astonished when it hears what 
the financing of this company has been. 
There is a territory called Matabeleland 
and Mashonaland, ruled over by Loben- 
gula, a Chief rather than a King. 
A mining concession was obtained 
from him in regard to this territory. In 
1888 two sets of financial gentlemen 
sent emissaries to Lobengula to obtain 
the concession, one of them consisting of 
a Mr. Bight, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, Mr. 
Rudd, and one or two other gentlemen. 

Toe CHAIRMAN : I do not quite see 
what the action of the Chartered Com- 
pany in 1888 has to do with this Vote. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : My contention 
is that the Secretary of State ought 
never to have recommended a charter 
to that company, and that because he 
has done so he deserves to have some 
reduction made in his salary for not 
having better fulfilled his obligations 
and duties. I am obliged briefly to 
show what the financial position of the 
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company .s, and under what circum. 
stances the charter was given. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The charter was 
not granted by the Department of the 
Secretary of State. What we have to 
discuss here is the action of the Secretary 
of State towards the company. ~ 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : The Secretary 
of State, instead of finding out who the 
persons were who sought for this charter, 
and whether they would make good use 
it, allowed it to be given to persons who 
had abused his confidence. Now, I hold 
that the Secretary of State ought to have 
been informed of all these facts, and 
that, being now informed, he ought to 
get up and say, “ Now that I know what 
has taken place, I will make immediate 
inquiry into the whole matter. Give 
me a little time, and I will make full 
and ample inquiry.” These gentleman 
and the Exploring Company obtained a 
concession for mining rights, and nothing 
but mining rights. Then the Central 
Search Company was formed, and the 
two sets of gentlemen sold their con- 
cession to that company for £92,000. 
In the Session of 1889 I was frequently 
told by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary that no charter was to 
be given, and yet, as soon as Parliament 
broke up, I discovered that one had been 
given. In the following Session the 
+tight hon. Gentleman said he had in- 
formed Parliament of the intention to 
grant a charter in reply to a question 
put by the hon Member for Kirkcaldy. I 
certainly think that this war rather sharp 

ractice. I maintain that the charter 


ought not to have been granted while 
Parliament was not sitting after the 
repeated statements of the right hon. 
Gentleman during the Session that a 


charter was not to be given. Then the 
Secretary of State said that gentlemen 
of importance must be connected with 
this concession in order that a charter 
might be given, and it was thought that 
the Duke of Fife and the Duke of Aber- 
corn fulfilled this condition; but I am 
sure the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will bear me out in the statement 
that it can hardly be supposed that 
those two noblemen are great financial 
geniuses. The charter is of a very large 
and wide description, as it gives the 
company full power of Government in 
Matabeleland and Mashonaland. The 
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£4,000,000, of which £27,000 is the 
utmost that was ever paid in cash. This 
was done in order to foist the company 
upon the public, and investors in Eng- 
land actually gave £6 or £8 for shares 
for which only 3s. had been originally 
paid. I think, therefore, there is some 
cause for the Secretary of State looking 
into this matter, and openly stating that 
he and the Government are in no way 
responsible for this financing, and warn- 
ing the public that, although there 
is a Chartered Company, all that 
glitters is not gold. The Secre- 

of State interfered actively 
to aid and abet the company in obtain- 
ing possession of Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland. Colonel Carrington was 
directed by Her Majesty's Government 
to aid in procuring a large police force, 
which ‘was to be under the command 
of the Chartered Company in Matabele- 
land, and that gentleman told persons 
that if they joined the police force they 
would not only receive pay, but also a 
farm. The Under Secretary of State 
afterwards said, in reply to a question 
put in this House, that all the promise 
meant was that a farm would be given to 
the men when the company had a farm 
to give. The whole thing, therefore, 
is a perfect absurdity. Then the com- 
pany prevented persons from entering 
Mashonaland and Matabeleland unless 
they signed an undertaking to obey the 
laws of the company, and, in addition to 
this, they exacted tirade licences. What 
I want is an assurance from the right 
hon. Gentleman that he will look 
thoroughly into all these matters. When 
I asked the right hon. Gentleman from 
whence he obtained his information, the 
. tight hon. Gentleman admitted that he 
had got it from the employés of the 
company, who naturally gave a very 
favourable account of the doings of their 
own company and, therefore, one that 
ought not to be implicitly relied upon. 
Then, again, I have frequently seen it 
stated that there was a very large black 
population in these territories who 
might be put to useful work. He 
knows, however, what has happened in 
Cuba and other places where a black 
population have been put to useful work 
in the mines, and I shall protest 
against this large black population 
mm South Africa being put to “use- 
ful” work of a similar kind. I hope 
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that the right hon. Gentleman will be 
able to tell the Committee that some re- 
liable and independent person will be 
appointed to look after the interests of 
the black population in these districts, 
and to see that they are fairly treated, 
and that no attempt is made to force 
them to work against their will. Ishall 
also be glad of an assurance that Her 
Majesty's Government will watch to see 
how the powers conferred upon the com- 
pany by the charter are administered, 
and that nothing is done in the territories 
under their control which will be in- 
jurious to the Public Purse, to the public 
welfare, to commerce, or to industry. 

*(9.40.) Tas UNDER SECRETARY ov 
STATE ror trae COLONIES (Baron H. 
pe Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth): If 
the hon. Member will read the terms of 
the charter he will find that it contains 
ample provisions for the intervention of 
the Imperial Government in the event of 
the company violating the conditions it 
imposes upon them. I am afraid that I 
can give the hon. Member no informa- 
tion on the subject of the finances of the 
company, because, as I have already re- 
peatedly stated, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are in no way responsible for the 
finances of the company, and I desire 
that that fact should be thoroughly 
understood. The hon. Member appears 
to think that the company has violated 
the conditions of the charter by acquir- 
ing further concessions than those which 
they had at the time that the charter 
was granted, but the fact is that they 
were expressly authorised by the terms 
of the charter to obtain further con- 
cessions. He also alleges that there 
has been something underhand in 
the way that the charter has been 
obtained, but I informed the House 
in 1889 that it was the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to grant a 
charter to the South Africa Company, 
and the necessary period prescribed by 
law in order to permit of objections to 
the granting of the charter having 
elapsed, the charter was granted in due 
course, after the objection to it made by 
the hon. Member had been discussed. 

‘Mr. LABOUCHERE: That was 
before the charter was granted. 

*Baron H. pp WORMS: Certainly it 
was, because it would have been useless 
to have attempted to raise the objection 
after tho charter had once been granted. 
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his objections to Dukes taking part in 
the management of the company’s 
affairs, because it is possible that a high 
position may add toa person’s capabilities 
for management, and afford an addi- 
tional guarantee of their being in the 
highest degree respectable and re- 
sponsible. [Mr. Lasoucnerse : No.] How- 
ever that may be, up to the present 
time there was no reason to doubt that 
every condition that had been imposed 
in the charter had been fulfilled by the 
South Africa Company. The hon. Mem- 
ber said that he had been informed that 
every person entering the company’s 
territories was bound to give an under- 
taking that he would obey the law, but 
that was a condition which it was usual in 
all civilised countries to require from 
those who sought to be domiciled in 
them. In uncivilised countries, where 
there was no law at all, such as that 
over which the company exercised its 
jurisdiction, it was certainly not too 
much to ask from those who sought to 
take up their residence in them that 
they should undertake to acquiesce in 
regulations that were intended to pre- 
serve law and order. That is a proposi- 
tion which I do not think even the hon. 
Member will dispute. Then the hon. 
Member said that he understood that 
certain payments had been exacted 
from those who entered the com- 
pany’s territories. That is perfectly 
true, because a licence has to be taken 
out by such persons. I, however, do 
not think that the hon. Member, with 
even his advanced views, will consider 
that it is improper that he should be 
called upon to pay police or paving 
rates. The South Africa Company are 
bound by the conditions of their charter 
not only to maintain law and order, but 
also to make roads and telegraphic com- 
munications at their own expense, and 
certainly they are justified in recouping 
themselves for the expenditure which 
they have been compelled td incur by 
making a small charge for a licence. 
As far as the treatment by the company 
of the black population was concerned, 
the hon. Member has not brought for- 
ward one single case where the natives 
have been treated otherwise than with 
humanity. The hon. Member has com- 
plained that Colonel Carrington has been 
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company’s police. The facts in connec- 
tion with that circumstance are very 
simple. It was absolutely necessary, in 
the interests of law and order in the 
company’s territories, that a certain 
number of police should be obtained, 
and nothing could be more natural than 
that the services of a military man like 
Colonel Carrington should be retained 
for the purpose of selecting the men who 
were most fit for theservice,and who were 
to be employed at the ex pense of the com- 
pany. lam sure that the hon. Member 
will agree with me that it would have 
been improper to have allowed the com- 
pany under the sanction of a Royal 
Charter to have occupied such large 
territories without requiring them to 
find means for the preservation of law 
and order. The hon. Member may take 
it from me that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will have nothing to do either with 
the finances or with the administration of 
the company as long as they do nothing 
to infringe the terms of the charter. 
If it is brought to the knowledge of the 
Government that the company are vio- 
lating the terms of their charter in any 
way the Secretary of State will at once 
act, and the company will be compelled 
to comply with those terms. I trust 
that the explanation I have given the 
hon. Member will be satisfactory to him. 
*(9.55.) Mr. MAGUIRE (Donegal, 
N.): Lhope that I shall be permitted to 
state to the Committee what the financial 
arrangements of the company have been. 
In 1886 or 1887 various expeditions 
were .sent out to Bechuanaland and 
other parts of South Africa with the 
view of obtaining mining and other con- 
cessions, and with the object of develop- 
ing the country. Many of those expedi-, 
tions were unsuccessful, but in 1888 
Lobengula, finding that he was no 
longer able to control those who entered 
his country and seeing that it must be 
developed, placed his whole mining 
rights in a body of persons who were 
represented by Mr. Rudd and other 
gentlemen. This body of persons found 
that it would be necessary to include 
others in their group, who had either 
obtained personal licences to mine, or had 
acquired a position of influence in the 
country. Relations were established 
with Lobengula, and steps taken to 
accustom the natives to the presence 0 
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and interests were acquired. The 
amount expended was about £50,000 or 
£60,000, and for the purpose of conve- 
nience the whole thing was put intoa 
private syndicate. It must not be sup- 
posed that £121,000, about £27,000 
being working capital, which additional 
sum was also spent, was the real value 
of the concessions ; it was merely a figure 
adopted for the purpose of apportioning 
the shares among the various people 
interested. Then the position in the 
middle of 1889 was that there was a 
private syndicate, with a concession and 
various good-wills and interests, and 
that syndicate had to consider what 
todo. Capital was necessary in order 
to develop the country. The syndicate 
had three courses open to them. They 
might have sold their concessions for a 
lump sum of money ; or they might have 
formed a large company with a capital 
partly in cash and partly in fully paid up 
shares. But both those courses would 
have been open to the objection that 
the concessionaires were anxious to part 
with their interests before they had 
shown not merely the value of them, 
but that they had any property at all. 
They, therefore, adopted the third 
alternative of forming a company—the 
British South Africa Company—leasing 
to it certain rights, and themselves 
undertaking certain obligations. It was 
considered fair that the concessionaires 
should retain 50 per cent. of . the net 
profits. There was no request made to 
the public for subscriptions, a capital of 
£1,000,000 was privately subscribed, 
the greater part of it by the conces- 
sionaires and their friends, and thus 
there was on the one hand the develop- 
ing company with this fully paid cash 
capital of £1,000,000, and on theotherside 
what may be called the founders’ shares, 
with a nominal capital of £121,000, 
coupled withan obligation to pay £400,000 
for constructing a railway into the in- 
terior of Africa. That was the financial 
position at the time the Charter was 
granted. It had always been intended 
to have floated a large company to repre- 
sent the interests acquired under the 
concession, and some people had been 
promised shares or their value at par. 
Therefore the time came when it was 
proper to fix the value of this half interest. 
The thing had to be done somehow, and 
the figure arrived at was the £4,000,000 
to which the hon. Member hag alluded. 
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The shares of the British South Africa 
Company — £1,000,000 — were at that 
time changing hands at £4, and there- 
fore it was considered that the par value 
of the other half might be put down at 
£4,000,000. The public got none of the 
shares. There was no subscription, 
and they have not been dealt in. 
The value of the shares may since have 
declined, no doubt. I have given the 
financial history of the company. The 
hon. Member says it demands 50 per 
cent. of the profits of the miners going 
into the country. That is not so, for 
alluvial gold mining small monthly 
licences have to be obtained, but for 
quartz gold, which it is well known an 
individual digger cannot work with 
advantage, the arrangement is to float a 
Joint Stock Company, of which the 
Chartered Company gets half the ven- 
dors’ scrip. 

(10.7) Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I 
am not very much interested in the 
financial aspect of this question, but I 
admit we have had a very plain state- 
ment from the hon. Member for North 
Donegal, who probably knows more of 
the matter than any man living, because 
he himself went to Lobengula and got 
the concessions, and the chances when 
he went were three to one that he 
would never come back alive. I con- 
gratulate him that he is here, al- 
though I doubt if the shareholders 
in the Chartered Company have reason 
to be satisfied with what he has dis- 
closed. Will the Under Secretary for 
the Colonies tell us what concessions 
the Chartered Company have got. 
They certainly have not got Lobengula’s 
mining rights, because they are only the 
tenants of the persons to whom the con- 
cessions were granted. The hon. Mem- 
ber is quite mistaken if he thinks that 
Lobengula was not very well acquainted 
with white men. Lobengula’s father 
had given concessions long before to the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Lichfield 
of the whole of the mineral rights in 
Matabeleland. My hon. Friend and 
his son were there for many years. Mr. 
Beathe managed a mine there for 10 
years. Robert Moffatt was there, so 
were John Mackenzie and Francis: 
Clarke, and many other white men, 
indeed, not a year passed without 
dozens of white men going to Lobengula’s 
Court ; there were permanent traders, 
and any number of hunters, so that the 
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natives were well accustomed to the 
presence of. white men. I wish, how- 
ever, to deal with the policy we are 
going to carry out. Look at the past 
history of Chartered Companies. There 
seems to be some fatality in our con- 
nection with South Africa. I want to 
know what our future policy is to be, and 
what part the Imperial Government will 
take in it, for, notwithstanding all those 
millions on paper, the £4,000,000 my 
hon. Friend has got in his company, and 
the £1,000,000 they have got in the 
Chartered Company, these companies 
will before long burst up, and the 
territory will be thrown upon our hands. 
The company is already nearly at the 
end of its tether, and the Imperial Par- 
liament will probably before a year has 
elapsed be asked to come to its assistance. 
We certainly ought not to follow a policy 
of handing over the natives to company 
promoters and company mongers. Mr. 
Mackenzie, who was a Commissioner in 
South Africa for many years, has sug- 
gested that we should aid in the develop- 
ment of the country by sending officials 
to see that the natives are treated fairly 
and are not plundered. You have in 
South Africa a migration of whites 
towards the North, and a movement of 
the black races towards the South, and 
surely the wiser and better policy for a 
country like Great Britain, which claims 
a kind of Suzerainty over the whole of 
South Africa, would be to send officers 
to see that the natives are not outraged, 
and that some kind of law is enforced. 
Lobengula cannot control, nor will he 
have anything to do with the govern- 
ment of white men. If we had senta 
Resident to Lobengula to see that the 
natives were not plundered, that would 
have been better for the people than 
handing them over to adventurers. My 
hon. Friend got certain mineral rights 
from Lobengula, but I maintain that he 
does not hold from Lobengula, or from 
any properly authorised person, a single 
acre of land in South Africa. I also 
understand from what has fallen in the 
Debate that Mr, H. H. Johnston, our 
Consul, is partly in the pay of the Lakes 
Company, which is a puppet of the 
Chartered Company of which my 
hon. Friend pulls the strings. He 
is partly our servant, and partly a 
servant of the company, and I under- 
stand that he is going about hunting for 
more concessions in return for the half 
Dr. Clark 
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of his sa which the company pay; 
and then Colonel Carrington, who is 
paid by this country, has also been 
acting in the interests of the companies 
in getting certain guarantees on their 
behalf. What is the actual position of 
affairs? A company is formed which 
has not a single acre of land; under 
false pretences it gets a Charter from 
the Government, for it makes believe it 
has valuable concessions, whereas, at the 
most, it has only short leases. It 
promises farms to those who will develop 
the country, although it knows it cannot 
possibly fulfil the promises ; but it relies 
on the fact that when these people take 
possession of Lobengula’s territory they 
will have to fight for it; it hopes that 
Lobengula will be smashed and then it 
will claim to keep his territory. Further 
than that, the company has been attack- 
ing Portugal. These adventurers first 
took Matabeleland, and as Lobengula 
claimed to be Suzerain of the Mashonas, 
and the other tribes, they claimed also 
that they had a right to everything this 
Chief claimed; so they went on and 
claimed territory which the Portuguese 
were working, and in respect to which 
they had granted concessions to French 
and British companies. Three companies 
formed in London were working the con- 
cessions obtained from Portugal; but 
these adventurers went to one of the 
Portuguese vassals and made a Treaty 
with him, and in my opinion this 
was one of the worst things 
done by the filibustering company. 
I was glad to hear the Under Secre ary 
for Foreign Affairs state that the Go- 
vernment have had nothing to do with 
Gungunhana, but that as he is a Por. 
tuguese subject, communications have 
been made through the Portuguese, and 
that we do not intend to hand over Gun- 
gunhana’s territory to the filibusterers. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : I never said that 
Gungunhana was a Portuguese subject. 

Dr. CLARK: I understood the right 
hon. Gentleman to say he recognised that 
the territory of Gungunhana as within 
the Portuguese sphere of influence. 

*Sm J. FERGUSSON: I said most of 
it was outside the British sphere of 
influence. 

Dr. CLARK: Yes, but we have 
delineated our sphere of influence by 
the Portuguese, and if the territory is 
outside ours, it must be within the 
Portuguese sphere. 
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*Str J. FERGUSSON : I do not wish 
to be misunderstood. I observed that 
the matter did not come strictly within 
my Department. I added that the British 
Government have abstained from deal- 
ing with that part of the coast long re- 
cognised as Portuguese, and that the main 
port of Gungunhana’s territory behind it 
is beyond our sphere of influence. But 
further I added my belief that part of 
the territory is within our sphere of 
influence and in respect of that we 
desired to be on the best terms with him. 

Dre. CLARK: I take it that the 
part within our sphere is Umtassa’s 
District. What I wish to urge is 
that it would be unfair to steal Portu- 
guese territory. I am sorry that the 
British Government, considering the 
filibustering we have had in South Africa, 
and the way in which some Republics 
have been formed, have aided and 
abetted these particular filibusterers to 
whom I am referring in attacking this 
territory. Bearing in mind the responsi- 
bility which attaches to us, we ought to 
have somebody in the country to see that 
the Chartered Company is fulfilling the 
conditions of its Charter. I do not think 
the country has turned out to be so valu- 
able as was anticipated. The gentlemen 
who had got £4 and £5 for their shares 
in this company are well out of it, but I 
fear that a large number of less fortunate 
speculators will be considerable sufferers. 
It is a bad policy on the whole, and I 
regret that the Government have gone 
into a joint partnership with the Char- 
tered Company. The sooner the Charter 
is withdrawn and this country takes 
charge of the territory the better it will 
be for everyone. As to the value of the 
concessions, Lobengula has repudiated 
the concession made to my hon. Friend, 
and the Chief has said that the wording 
of the concession was neither explained 
to him nor did he mean to grant it. 
From beginning to end the whole affair 
has been based on fraud. The large 
number of promises which have been 
made can never be fulfilled except by 
stealing the country. It is a most dis- 
graceful episode in our South African 
history. It is to be hoped that this im- 
portant territory will not be left in the 
hands of a company with £8,000,000 of 
capital, but that it will be taken charge 
of by officers responsible to the Govern- 
ment, while Great Britain will have the 
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courage to vote the money needed for its 
protection and control. 

(10.28.) Mr. LABOUCHERE : I give 
the hon. Member for North Donegal full 
credit for his great pluck in obtaining 
the concessions, but I think that anyone 
who has heard the statement as to the 
floating of the Chartered Company 
cannot help coming to the conclusion 
that the manner in which the under- 
taking has been started is, to say the 
least, exceedingly remarkable. I think 
that everyone will feel that the Govern- 
ment ought to watch with special care 
what was going on in this great territory 
under the auspices of gentlemen who 
have been the authors of this financial 
undertaking. I maintain, notwithstand- 
ing the statement of the Under Secretary, 
that this country is responsible for the 
government of that territory, and I do 
urge the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
to thoroughly investigate the affairs of 
the company. The Colonial Office should 
send out some completely independent 
persons to stand between the natives and 
the governing powers in this portion of 
South Africa; and in view of what has 
been stated by the official defender of 
the financial character of the company I 
submit that some official ought certainly 
to be there in order to see due justice 
administered to all concerned with this 
territory. 

*(10.30.) Mr. W. A. M‘ARTHUR 
(Cornwall, Mid., St. Austell): I have the 
greatest possible respect for the hon. 
Member who has just spoken. I like 
to hear him attacking the House of 
Lords, and Magistrates who exceed their 
duty. As an exponent of domestic 
policy and of Radicalism I generally 
agree with him, but I am bound to say, 
if I may do so without disrespect, that the 
hon. Member takes a somewhat parochial 
view of Imperial and Colonial questions. 
I do not object to the presence in the 
House of men with parochial minds, but 
I object altogether to gentlemen with 
parochial minds taking in hand the Im- 
perial interests of this country, for I am 
bound to say I do not think anybody 
who approaches these great Imperial 
interests from the point of view of a 
vestryman is very likely to make a dis- 
tinguished success of his task. Whatis 
the grievance of the accusation of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Northamp- 
ton (Mr, Labouchere)? He objects not 
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only to the South African Chartered 
Company, but to any company, or any 
measure, or any treaty, or any under- 
taking in the world which may extend 
British influence in parts of the world 
where it does not exist already. I do 
not agree with him. I do not know 
whether it will be said that in what I say 
I am influenced by my financial inte- 
rests in South Africa. I have a very 
few shares in the British South Africa 
Company, and I am quite willing to .sell 
them to my hon. Friend the Member for 
Northampton. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I must decline 
to give any coin of the realm to the 
British South Africa Company. 

*Mr. W. A. M‘ARTHUR: Having 
made that frank confession, having 
stated my tiny interest in the concern, 
I am all the more free to say that I 
consider these companies one of the 
most legitimate means of the extension 
of British influence and of our Empire 
in countries such as Africa. I do notsee 
why we on the Liberal side of the House 
should be always opposed to the exten- 
sion of British influence throughout the 
world. There cannot be a greater 
mistake made in this world. If the 
question were fairly put before the 
electors, and if they were really told 
who made the British Empire, and how 
it was made, I would not be afraid, as 
against my hon. Friend’s great experience 
and wit, to take my chance in any 
meeting of English working men in 
urging that the maintenance and exten- 
sien of the British Empire is a good 
thing for them. The creation of the 
British Empire and its present existence 
are due just as much to British working 
men as it is to any British Monarch or 
any aristocratic class. It cannot be 
fairly said that those of us who are 
Radical and Democratic in this House 
have no interest in the British Empire, 
on the contrary, we are all interested in 
the British Empire. As regards these 
Chartered Companies, I do not believe 
there is a more legitimate way of 
extending the British Empire. Any 
extension of British influence is good, 
not only for England, not only for the 
working men of this country generally, 
but it is the best thing that could 
happen to the unfortunate natives. 
There is no rule, on the whole, so 
just, so fair, so equal, as the rule 
of Englishmen and the English 

Mr. W. A. M Arthur 
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Government over native races. These 
companies will grow to such an 
extent, and our responsibilities in con- 
nection with them will so increase, that 
we shall in time find ourselves in such a 
position that we must take the terri- 
tories they administer just as we took 
over the territory and administration of 
the Hast India Company. It is impossible 
that this country should refrain from 
legitimate annexation in a country 
like South Africa. My hon. Friend 
and Members who think like him talk 
very glibly about this military expedi- 
tion. The hon. Member threw scorn 
upon the forces sent up to maintain 
authority in this territory, but I think it 
cannot be denied that in the end the 
taking up of a sufficient force for the 
maintenance of order is the very best 
thing that can happen to the natives 
themselves. My argument is one that 
can be borne out, not only in theory, 
but in practice, namely, that in taking 
over these territories by the Chartered 
Companies, or by direct annexation, we 
are doing, not only a good thing for the 
Empire and a thing which finds employ- 
ment for our workmen, but we are 
doing the very best thing in the world 
for the native races themselves. I 
believe my hon. Friend is wrong, not 
because he wants to be wrong, but 
because he does not fully understand 
these Imperial questions, and I sincerely 
trust I shall find the House willing to 
assist aims which are good, aims which 
consistently carried out must inevitably 
lead to the addition of one of the 
best parts of the world to our Empire, 
a consummation of which is to be wished 
for, and which I hope will come about as 
soon as possible. 

(10.47.) Capratiy BETHELL (York, 
E.R., Holderness): Whilst there may be 
no fault to be found with the action of 
the Chartered Company, I still think the 
company is doing what ought to be done 
by our own Government; but the Go- 
vernment could not undertake what the 
company is doing because the opposition 
that would come from the other side of 
the House would be so strong that the Go- 
vernment would not be able to get the 
necessary money. The company having 
been formed, and having commenced its 
operations, there is not much fault to be 
found with it, and, indeed, its admistra- 
tion seems to be satisfactory ; but there 


|is the prospect of troyble in the future. 
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The day will come when the Imperial 
Government will have to step in and 
occupy the position now held by the 
Chartered Company ; and there will be 
difficulties when that has to be done. 
What I object to is the policy that 
appears to be pursued by the gentleman 
who is at the head of the company and 
also of the Cape Government. He has 
clearly placed before the world a policy 
which ought not to commend itself to 
this House. That ‘gentleman’s policy is 
that the power of the Cape Colony 
should be extended, if possible, up 
to the Zambesi. Neither the geo- 
graphical position of the Cape, nor its 
history, justifies the ambition to govern 
so large a territory. There is another 
view of colonisation, and that is that 
colonies are to be limited in area, are to 
be given self-government, and then are 
to unite together in some sort of federal 
union. The policy of Mr. Rhodes is the 
converse of that—it is to extend the 
sway of the Cape Government up to the 
Zambesi. Does this policy meet with 
the approval. of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment? There ig Natal, the South 
African Republic, and the Orange Free 
State, and their comparative inequality 
with a vastly extended Cape Colony 
would place great difficulties in the way 
of successful federation. The Govern- 
ment appear to have fallen under the 
influence of Mr. Rhodes, and to be dis- 
posed to give him a free hand. Let 
them be wise in time. Does not all ex- 
perience show that a colony should be 
confined within a limited area? Does 
not the experience of Australia show 
that, although we did our best to go 
against the teaching of that experience 
last year, when we gave not only con- 
stitutional government but half a con- 
tinent to a population of 40,000 persons ? 
Would it not be well, before power is 
wrested from our hands, to put our veto 
on a policy which is really repugnant to 
our own views? I suspect the hon. 
Member for Caithness agrees with me 
[Dr. Cuark: Hear, hear!], and I believe 
the last speaker will be disposed to do so, 
in spite of the support he has given to 
the company. I hope that similar senti- 
ments will be expressed on behalf of the 
Government. 

*(10.59.) Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.) : 
I have put down a Motion in order to 
obtain an opportunity of drawing the 
attention of the House to the position of 
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the Zulu Chiefs at present confined in 
St. Helena. I do not take up this subject 
in any factions or Party spirit. I am 
not going to plead for making these 
people independent again or anything of 
the kind. I think when once white 
men come into relations with coloured 
races it is almost inevitable, however 
much we may regret it, that sooner or 
later the coloured men-will come under 
the rule of the white men; but at least 
we should see that that rule is such as 
we need not be ashamed of. We first 
entered Zululand in 1843, but up to 
1879 the Zulus were an independent 
nation. Then we came into conflict with 
Cetewayo, and he was imprisoned. Four 
years afterwards it was thought best 
that their King should be given backito 
the people. Mr. Osborn was the British 
Resident in Zululand from 1880, 
and I think it was a mistake that 
when the King was sent back Mr. Os- 
born should be left to carry out the new 
policy, to which he was opposed. After 
Cetewayo’s death in 1884 the Dutch 
overran the country, and such confusion 
resulted that half the country was given 
to the Boers and we retained half under 
our influence. The manner in which 
we exercised that iufluence was not, I 
think, the best. Earl Grey, in a letter 
to the London Zimes on the 29th of 
January, 1889, said— 

“The present Government adhered to the 
policy of refusing to assist the Zulus in making 
any effective arrangement for preserving peace 
in their country, and went even further than 
the preceding Government in doing them wrong 
by concluding a convention with the Boers, 
giving the sanction of this country to their 
taking a large part of Zululand from its right- 
ful owners in order to form a new Dutch Re- 
public in a territory to which the usurpers had 
no claim whatever, except that arising from 
their being in possession of much land acquired, 
for the most part, by fraud and violence. The 
injustice to the Zulus of ‘this Treaty is mani- 
fest, and it has been rendered more injurious 
to them by the fact that, although the territory 
which was still left to them was eventually de- 
clared to be under British protection, nothing 
to this day has been done towards making that 
protection really effective, by providing means 
for maintaining order and security within its 
boundaries. ‘lhe result has been what was to 
be expected—new disturbances have occurred, 
and quite lately it has been considered neces- 
sary to employ a force under British officers 
acainst those who are described as Zulu rebels. 
Some of these rebels have been killed, others 
have been taken prisoners, and are, it seems, to 
be punished for what they have done, though 
it would be hard to show that they are as much 
to blame as the British Government for the 
fightjng that has taken plgce,”? 
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Earl Grey shows that we were neither 
willing to leave the Zulus to them- 
selves nor to take them under our 
protection and administer the country 
for their benefit, and the inevitable con- 
sequence was that great difficulties en- 
sued. It was thought well toletanother 
tribe of the Zulus, who were opposed to 
Dinizulu, the son of Cetewayo, into the 
country. There had previously been a 
blood-feud between the two tribes, and 
hostilities now took place. The result 
was that certain Chiefs were charged 
with high treason. We have very good 
proof that they did not intend to fight 
our Government. We had asmall force 
of Zulu police under two or three white 
men in a fort close beside the place 
where the battle between the two tribes 
occurred, and they were entirely un- 
molested. If there had been any desire 
to call in question the Queen’s authority, 
the police would have been entirely 
wiped out by the force of 3,000 or 
4,000 Zulus. Another proof that no 
attack was intended on our Govern- 
ment is that the Zulus, who had carried 
off some cattle, permitted a few police 
to recover 250 of them. It was resolved 
to try the Zulu Chiefs for their com- 
plicity in the warfare, and the men 
submitted themselves to the Government 
to be tried. The constitution of the 
Court that was to try them was, of 
course, a tatter of the first considera- 
tion. It consisted of three men—a Civil 
servant, Mr. Wragg, and two Stipendiary 
Magistrates. 

*Baron H. p—E WORMS: Mr. Wragg is 
a Judge of the Supreme Court of Natal. 

*Mr. WEBB: Well, it might have 
been better that some person less 
vlosely connected with the administra- 
tion of the country should have been 
appointed. Iam bound to say that the 
authorities at home showed the greatest 
disposition to secure a fair trial for the 
Chiefs. They sent various messages to 
the Natal Government impressing on 
them the desirability of making it ap- 
parent that the trial was a fair one. In 
one Despatch Lord Knutsford said that 
the proceedings would be watched byjthe 
natives with great interest, and it was, 
therefore, of the highest importance to 
secure as far as possible that the Court 
should be regarded by them as impartial 
and independent, and as one which 
would win their confidence. When the 
counsel who was engaged for the Chiefs 

Mr. Webb 


{COMMONS} 








inquired into the case he saw it wag 
impossible within the required time to 
get up the evidence sufficiently, and it 
is greatly to the credit of the Govern. 
ment that a six weeks’ adjournment 
was granted. There was, however, a 
strong body of opinion in the colony that 
the best was not being done under the 
circumstances. Here are extracts from 
the Times of Natal, of 6th and 7th 
December, 1888, a newspaper which, 
I believe, is on the Government side. 
I have carefully abstained from using 
extracts from opposition papers. 

*‘We want to know why British justice has 
been travestied and its final principles ignored, 
and why, to crown all, the meanness of revenge 
has been allowed to usurp the dictates of fair 
play.” “It is time Zululand officialdom 
was put upon its trial, and we think the bes: 
order of procedure would be, first, a Commis- 
sion—an impartial one—to inquire in the 
causes of the late outbreak and the conduct of 
the Zululand officials, and, afterwards, the same 
Commission to try the Chiefs who were forced 
or persuaded into rebellion.” 


The result of the trial was that Dinizulu 
and six others were sentenced to terms 
of imprisonment, and one Chief was con- 
demned to death. The death sentence 
was remitted, and three of the Chiefs 
have since been released. I believe that 
at present two arein prison. Dinizulu 
and his two uncles are in confinement 
at St. Helena. The correspondent of the 
London Daily Chronicle wrote :— 


‘“‘The sentence is regarded at Durban us 
thoroughly vindictive, the Coart being accused 
throughout of having shown a strong bias 
against the prisoners owing to their having 
declined to adopt the views of the Court in 
regard to their own defence.” 


An appeal from the sentence was brought 
before the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, but was rejected, not on 
the absolute merits of the case, but 
because the Committee thought they 
could not interfere in such a case. The 
following is an extract from the decision 
of the Lord Chancellor :— 


‘“‘Their Lordships do not think it necessary 
to go into the question whether or not there 
has been any violation of the rules with re- 
ference to the forms of procedure ; still less do 
they wish to hold out any notion that a viola- 
tion of the forms of procedure constituted in 
the way we have been informed would bea 
ground for appealing to this Committee. It 
may well be that there are some things which it 
is right, for the regular conduct of criminal 
procedure should be observed. . . It would be, 
therefore, inadvisable, their Lordships think, 
to examine the grounds, even if there were any 
more foundation for them than appears.” 
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The men are now confined in St. Helena, 
and I understand that no native of Zulu- 
land not furnished with a special permit 
ig allowed to land on the island. Would 
it not be better they should now be 
liberated than that at the expiration of 
their sentence in a few years they should 
return to their country carrying with 
them a sense of wrong? We all 
know how Miss Colenso with full 
knowledge of the case has taken up 
this subject, and how she has come 
over here and spent her time in trying 
to influence public opinion with regard 
to it We know what this lady’s father 
was ; how he was beloved in the country, 
and what he did for the natives. She 
was brought up among them and under- 
stands their language. I do think it is 
a serious matter that we should do any- 
thing that is so much called in ques- 
tion by a person of her experience and 
self-devotion. She is not the only per- 
son who has felt strongly on the subject. 
Mr. Escombe, a leading man in the 
Colony of Natal, has spent £1,000 out of 
his own pocket in connection with the 
question. He was in England when the 
trial began, and he hastened back to 
South Africa to assist the prisoners. 
Then there is Mr. Fairbridge, a Cape 
barrister, who, writing on 20th Decem- 
ber, 1889, says— 

“Tt confirms the opinion I had previously 
entertained that the trial of Dinizulu was a 
scandalous farce—a device to give colour to a 
conclusion foreseen and fore-ordained. ‘Oh! 


justice, what crimes are committed in thy 
name ?””” 


All that is desired now is that the case of 
these prisoners should be seriously con- 
sidered by the Colonial Office with a 
view to their being liberated and sent 
back to their own country. They have 
surely suffered enough, and I believe 
nothing would tend more to the honour 
of this country or would increase 
our influence in South Africa than 
to have the matter fully and 
fairly considered. We must remember 
that there are 140,000 Zulus to 600 
whites in Zululand, and that the Zulus 
are an increasing, not a dying out, 
people. I will conclude by reading the 
closing lines of the voluminous pamphlet 
on the subject drawn up by Mr. Escombe 
and Mr. Dumal, both of whom are 
lawyers. They say— 

“Tf Her Majesty’s Government will see 


justice done, they may remove every soldier 
from Zululand. There is not in the whole of 
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Her Majesty’s possessi: race more loyal and 
more Soanged than the Zulus.” ret 

I beg to move the reduction of the Vote 
by £100. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, of £37,682, Salaries, be 
reduced by £100, part of the Salary of 
the Secretary of State.”—(Mr. Webb.) 


*(11.24.) Baron H. pp WORMS: This 
question is by no means a new one. 
The hon. Member has expressed the 
views entertained by Miss Colenso, who, 
I am sure, is thoroughly sincere, but 
who for many years has played a part 
in Zululand which has not been cov- 
ducive to the welfare of the natives or 
the peace of the country. [Opposition 
erties of “Oh!”] If hon. Members will 
refer to the Despatches sent to this 
country from Africa they will find that 
I am not speaking“ without warrant. 
During the Administration of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian, on the 7th December, 1882, Sir 
H. Bulwer wrote to Lord Kimberley— 

“, , . It is impossible to resist the conclu- 
sion that it was upon the strength of what was 
said by her (i.e. H. Miss Colenso) to Ndabuko 
at Bishopstowe that the latter decided to take 
up arms on his return to Zululand.” 

If I had time I could quote other De- 
spatches in confirmation of the views 
of Sir Henry Bulwer. We have not now 
to discuss the action of Zibepu, which 
followed on many hostile ucts of Dinu- 
zulu against him. The line taken in 
defending the Zulu Chiefs is that Dinu- 
zulu, Ndabuko, Tshingana, and others 
collected their forces and raided from 
fear of Zibepu, and not from _hos- 
tility to Her Majesty's Government. 
The answer is threefold: — First, 
that they committed acts which 
showed resistance to the British Govern- 
ment in 1887, before there was any 
thought of repatriating Zibepu—or, 
therefore, any fear of him. Secondly, 
Zibepu did not take any hostile steps 
against them, or do anything which 
should have caused them uneasiness 
before June 1, 1888, when he was called 
up to the Ndwandwe Magistracy to 
strengthen the forces there; but between 
April and June, Dinizulu and Ndabuko 
collected forces, resisted the police, re- 
fused to give up men against whom 
warrants had been issued, and made 
raids on Chiefs solely because they were 
loyal to the Government. In the third 
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place, after Zibepu had been utterly routed 
at the Unduna Hill, and after all fear 
must have been at an end, they kept their 
forces collected at Ceza, committed acts 
of violence, and kept the country in 
a state of unrest. The case of the de- 
fenders of Dinizulu and others appears 
based on two contradictory arguments : 
first, that their acts of violence are not 
directed against the Government, but 
against Zibepu ; and, secondly, that their 
acts were directed against the Govern- 
ment, but that they ought to be condoned 
on the ground that the acts of the 
previous Government and of officials 
under the present Government drove 
them to commit the offences with which 
they are charged. These prisoners have 
in fact, defied the authority of the law, 
and, like others who do so, must expect 
to be punished. Not only have they 
rebelled against the authority of the 
Crown, but they have committed acts of 
great violence. They have been de- 
scribed as martyrs to British injustice 
and tyranny, when the fact is that they 
are rebels in the true sense of the word, 
and that some of them are actual 
murderers. In my hand I hold a list 
of the murders ascribed to them. 
On the 3rd June they murdered a Boer 
named Dirk Louw, near Ceza; on the 
4th June, three men, a woman, and a 
child were killed by Dinizulus; on the 
5th June two of Zibepu’s men were 
murdered ; on the 6th June Klaas Louw 
and a native boy were murdered ; on the 
Sth of June one of Zibepu’s men was 
killed ; on the 18th June a native was 
murdered near Shalo,'and three natives at 
Mabedhlana; on the 28th June were 
murdered Ashby (white trader), two 
native women, and'two children ; and on 
the 3rd July was murdered C. V. Tonge, 
trader. There is undoubted evidence 
before the Commission that these men 
were directly implicated in these 
murders. 

Captain BETHELL: There was no 
evidence that the men were answerable 
for all these deaths which technically 
were murders. 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: There were 
many cases beyond those with which 
they were actually charged. Evidence 
was not given in all cases ; some charges 
were withdrawn ; but there was evidence 
before the Commission that in many 
cases these men were more or less 
directly implicated. Iam astonished to 

Baron H. de Worms 
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hear the statement that the tribunal 
which tried the cases was an im 
tribunal. It was properly constituted, 
presided over by a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Natal, and took 
evidence according to the rules of legal 
procedure. The sentences passed were 
extremely lenient considering the 
nature of the offences brought home 
to the prisoners, and even then the 
Secretary of State, anxious to err on the 
side of mercy, further reduced the sen- 
tences on the three Chiefs—Dinizlu 
and his relatives—and they were 
deported to St. Helena. It is 
said that the fact of these men being 
exiled from Zululand is the canse 
of the country being, kept in a state of 
agitation and disquiet, but that is not so. 
From the moment they left Zululand, 
peace was restored, and the country has 
never been so quiet and prosperous as 
since these three men were removed. I 
think, then, we are justified in concluding 
that these were the disturbing elements. 
The hon. Member has spoken of these 
men suffering great hardships in St. 
Helena ; but the fact is, they were never 
more comfortable in their lives. They 
have the ordinary comforts of civilisa- 
tion, they have none of the hardships 
of barbarism, they are _ allowed 
to see their friends in the Island, and, 
as a matter of fact, these Zulu 
prisoners live in St. Helena under 
peculiar conditions of comfort. I really 
cannot see any case of hardship has been 
established. I can assure hon. Mem- 
bers that the case of these prisoners has 
been most carefully considered by Her 
Majesty’s Government; their punishment 
is most lenient. What may be the 
action of Her Majesty’s Government 
towards them after a lapse of time, 
and if they continue the good conduct 
which happily characterises them now, 
I cannot say ; but at the present moment 
I cannot hold out any hope tkat their 
case will be re-considered by the Secre- 
tary of State. 

(11.35.) Dr. CLARK: I very much 
regret to hear the right hon. Gentleman 
say that the case of these Chiefs cannot 
be re-considered. I cannot agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman in his estimate, 
of the result of Miss Colenso’s action. 
Admitting that Dinizulu rose in rebel- 
lion, something can be said in justifica- 
tion of this rebellion. The Zulu nation 
were dissatisfied in 1887, before Usibepa 
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went back, so dissatisfied that they came 
to the determination to oppose the great 
White Queen, and the Chiefs determined 
to do their level best to drive the British 
out of Zululand. Admitting that, and 
taking the case at its worst, yet some- 
thing can be said in favour of re-con- 
sidering the position. Rebellion, of 
course, is a very serious crime, but 
then, in 1887, Dinizulu was King of 
Yaluland, recognised as absolute King of 
the country by us and everybody else. 
Without his knowledge and consent we 
annexed Zululand, and in 1887-88 
Dinizulu, to maintain his position, rose 
in rebellion. He was absolute King one 
day, he became a rebel the next day. 
Well, rebellion is justifiable sometimes, 
and gets the name of patriotism. In 
1887, at the time the partition of Zulu- 
land was going on, I happened to be in 
Yaluland, and I saw Dinizulu, and I 
know that at that time Tshingana and 
Undabuko, the two brethren of Cetewayo, 
were anxious to get the aid of the Boers 
to drive out the British, or the aid of the 
British to drive out the Boers. They 
found themselves encompassed — the 
New Republic on the one side, the 
British on the other. A third of Zulu- 
land was in the hands of Mr. Melnotte 
Osborn, and called the Zulu Reserve, 
where the loyal Zulus were, and to the 
north and east were the Boers of the 
New Republic. Tshingana and Un- 
dabuko, the King’s uncles, were 
anxious to get the British to drive 
out the Boers, and then they 
were willing that the British should 
remain, or to get the aid of the Boers to 
drive out the British from the Reserve, 
the Boers of the New Republic retaining 
the land they held as the price of their 
services. Of course, neither the British 
or the Boers would enter into any 
arrangement of the kind, They proceeded 
to divide the territory, and the interests 
of the Zulu King were ignored. I pro- 
tested in this House in 1887 and took a 
Division—Sir Henry Holland being then 
Secretary of State—against the partition 
of Zululand and the handing over of a 
large territory to the New Republic. 
But the partition was carried out, and 


hundreds of miles where white men 


had never setfoot—the ancient tribal 
lands of the Zulus—passed to the Boers. 
In 1884, when the Boers came in, they 
drove out Usibepu who, up to that time, 
had been Zulu King r Cetewayo 
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had been put out. The pressure and 
agitation was such that the British 
Government sent back Cetewayo, but 
Usibepu was too strong for hi 

Cetewayo was defeated and driven into 
the bush, where he died. The Boers 
then came to terms with the young King 
Dinizulu and his uncles, Tshingana and 
Undabuko, and, with the aid of the 
Boers, Usibepu was routed and driven 
into the Reserve. Dinizulu remained 
King, but he found his new allies were 
eating up the whole of his Kingdom ; 
their farms were covering the whole of 
Zululand. For years negotiations went 
on between the authorities of the New 
Republic and Mr. Ecott... He came to 
London and saw Mr. Stanhope and Lord 
Derby, but no terms were settled until 
1887, when Sir Henry Holland came to 
terms with the Boers as to division of 
spoil, and the interests of the Zulus were 
sacrificed. Dinizulu protested, and when 
I saw him he, not without cause, was 
very discontented. We offered pensions 
to Dinizulu and his two uncles, £300 a 
year, but the King protested against the 
ancient tribal grounds of his race, the 
graves of his grandfathers, the burial 
place of the great Chief who was the 
Napoleon of the Zulu nation, being 
handed over to the alien Boers. But 
the annexation was carried out. I 
should not have objected to that course, 
which probably would have been the 
wiser course under the circumstances ; 
but what can now be said in favour of 
these unfortunate men is that because 
they were dissatisfied Sir Arthur 
Havelock, knowing the evil that would 
result—and in Despatches he has 
admitted it, as the Usutos were dis- 
satisfied—determined to overawe them, 
and to coerce them, sent Usibepu back 
with 1,000 men for the purpose. A 
portion of Undabuko’s land, including 
his chief kraal, was given to Usibepu. 
Undabuko cleared out; but when he 
came to take away his corn from his pits, 
he found they had been rifled. Usibepu 
was ordered to pay a fine of cattle, but 
he refused, and the result was there 
was fighting between Usibepu and his 
followers and the Usuto section of the 
Zulus. The British took the side of 
Usibepu, the Usutos were driven across 
the border, and Dinizulu, Tshingana, 
and Undabuko might now be in 
a position of hostile independence ; 
but yielding to the advice of Miss 
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Colenso they came to Natal and de- 
manded their trial. Before a jury of 
white men and the Court at Natal the 
facts might have been brought out, but 
they were tried by a Special Commission 
on acharge of murder. Well, there had 
been a tribal war, and many lives were 
lost of course, and, technically, you may 
call that murder. They were charged 
with murder, that being the only crime 
under which they could be removed. 
But Dinizulu has never been tried for 
murder. He has been taken away ona 
false charge. It was a mere farce, a 
mockery of a trial, and Dinizulu’s wit- 
nesses were not allowed togive evidence. 
Everybody knows this was so. [Baron 
H. de Worms expressed dissent.] Well, 
everybody but the right hon. Gentle- 
man 
-*Baron H. pe WORMS: There is not a 
shadow of foundation for theseallegations. 
Dr. CLARK : I have seen the sworn de- 
positions of men who were prevented from 
giving evidence. Ona false charge these 
men have been removed. They de- 
manded a fair trial, and why did you 
not allow them this trial before the 
High Court of Natal and a jury of 
white men, who, if prejudiced at all, 


would certainly not be prejudiced in 


favour of the Zulus? But after the 
pretence of a trial they were condemned 
and sent to St. Helena. I think very 
harsh treatment has been used towards 
the Zulu reigning family. The course 
pursued towards Cetewayo was a mis- 
take and a crime. When replaced in 
1884 the Government should not have 
replaced him in the midst of his ene- 
mies to be driven out at once and prac- 
tically murdered. The man who carried 
out the arrangement, Sir Henry Bulwer, 
was totally opposed to the Royal Zulu 
Family, and he employed Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone. Sir Henry Bulwer wrote 
Despatch after Despatch protesting 
against the policy pursued, but he 
should have resigned his office, and 
should not have pretended to carry out 
a policy his judgment condemned; he 
never should have been entrusted with 
the duty of carrying it out. Cetewayo 
was replaced under conditions in which 
it was impossible for him to maintain his 
position. Usibepu had a large army; 
Cetewayo had but few followers. When 
Dinizulu was recognised by the Boers 
we ought to have come to terms, but we 
allowed anarchy to reign, and when we 
Dr. Clark 
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divided the territory with the Boers the 
sending back of Usibepu was an incite. 
ment to civil war. Like Kilkenny catg, 
the Zulu people were allowed to fight to 
clear the land for white men to settle 
upon it. We are told there has been 
peace since the King and the Usuto 
Chiefs have been removed, and we haye 
annexed Zululand. I think the wisest 
course would be to let bygones be by. 
gones, proclaim a general amnesty, 
annex Zululand to Natal, and let it be 
administered under a responsible Natal 
Government. Send back these Chiefs, 
give them pensions, and settle them on 
their own tribal lands, make them British 
subjects. Let the matter be arranged, not 
by men like Mr. Addison, but by re- 
sponsible neutral persons who have not 
taken sides in the disputes, and I think 
you will find that Zululand will comfort. 
ably settle down. I think we have been 
wrong from the beginning in our treat. 
ment of Cetewayo and his family, and 
if we continue our present policy we 
shall perpetuate the wrong. Lord 
Knutsford knows the question very well. 
I hope he will re-consider the whole 
question, re-settle the Usuto Chiefs on 
their tribal lands, annex Zululand to 
Natal, and give Natal a chance of de- 
veloping a stable and responsible Go- 
vernment. 

(11.55.) Mr. T. ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire): I am quite certain that if hon. 
Members generally devoted a little more 
attention to this Zulu question and the 
claims of these Zulu Chiefs, there would 
not be two opinions as to where our 
duty lies towards the Zuln people. But 
the conditions of our Parliamentary life 
are such that it is impossible for any large 
number of Members to pay close atten- 
tion to the circumstances, the difficulties, 
and troubles connected with our distant 
possessions and dependencies. Con 
cerning itself as the House does with 
the affairs of every parish in the King- 
dom, as well as the government of a 
great Empire, I suppose it is impossible 
to induce any large number of Members 
to pay close attention to a question such 
as this. I feel certain that if an appre- 
ciable number of Members would give 
a small amount of time to inquire into 
the circumstances attending our con- 
quest of Zululand and our treatment of 
it in 1886-7 “until it was divided be- 
tween the Boers and the English, and the . 
circumstances attending the trial by Spe- 
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cial Commission and the banishment of 
these Zulu Chiefs—I say if any appre- 
ciable number'of Members on either side 
would look into these matters I am 
certain there would be suck a pressure 
of opinion that the Government would 
be induced to re-consider their decision 
in this matter. The late Mr. Bradlaugh 
was one of the few whoturned attention 
to the subject, and often in conversation 
did he express his extreme regret that 
in two Sessions he lost the opportunity 
of bringing it before the. House; and 
again and again I have heard him say 
that, after taking a good deal of trouble 
in going into the case, he found there 
was a clear and complete case on the side 
of these Zulu Chiefs. His opinion was 
strong and decided that the only fair 
policy towards these three Chiefs—the 
only wise and just policy towards the 
Zulu people, and in the interest of that 
part of South Africa—was to liberate the 
prisoners, make them subjects of the 
Queen, and remove the soreness that 
must exist until the young King and his 
uncles are restored to their people. The 
Under Secretary has tried to put Miss 
Colenso out of court by dragging out ofa 
Despatch from Sir Henry Bulwer in 
1882 one sentence, showing that pro- 
bably Miss Colenso had used some ‘influ- 
ence, arousing the Zulus to protest 
against certain forms of injustice 
which had been used against them. 
It seems to me that a mere isolated 
sentence in a Despatch, from one 
having such strong aggressive views 
as Sir Henry Bulwer, counts as 
nothing against that devotion and self- 
sacrifice with which Miss Colenso has 
taken up the Zulu cause, sacrificing 
time, money, and convenience in the 
effort to influence the Colonial Office and 
Parliament. I really think the right 
hon. Gentleman ought to find some 
worthier argument in reply to what has 
been said on either side than a mere 
isolated extract from a Despatch from 
one who adopted such an aggressive 
policy towards the Zulus as did Sir 
Henry Bulwer during the time he was 
at Natal. Altogether I think that our 
treatment of the Zulu people has been 
worse than our treatment of any native 
race—certainly in South Africa. I have 
always considered the conquest of Zulu- 
land a mistake and a crime. We made 
a lion of Cetewayo here in England; we 
made a fool of. him again in Zulu. 
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land, sending him back into the 
midst of his enemies. One of the 
worst forms of treatment England em- 
ploys in the subjection of native races is 
the encouragement given to the enemies 
of the King or Chief. From the begin- 
ning’ Usibepu was a traitor to the Zulu 
King, and we did everything to support 
and strengthen him against Cetewayo, 
and afterwards against Dinizulu. 


It being midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Resolution to be reported upon Mon- 
day next. 


Committee also report Progress ; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


TRAINING COLLEGES (IRELAND) 
[LOANS.] 
Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of any annuity that may be created 
for the payment of any Loan made by the 
Irish Land Commission under any Act of the 
present Sessiou, to provide for the Be-imburse- 
ment to Training Colleges in Ireland of certain 
past expenditure on their Sites, Buildings, 
Appurtenances, Premises, and Fixtures.—(Mr 
Jackson.) 


Resolution to be reported upon Mon- 
day next. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [9th July] reported. 


Resolution 1 [See page 711], agreed to. 
Resolution 2. 


“That a sum, not exceeding £61,394, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of ment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1892, for the 
Salaries and Expenses in the Department of 
Her Majesty’s ‘Treasury and Subordinate 
Departments.” 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): 1 wish 
to call attention to the question relating 
to the erection of the Central. Police 
Barracks in Belfast, the money for 
which has appeared in the Estimates 
from year to year. I have asked ques- 
tions from time to time, and the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury has stated that 
there would be no delay. The police of 
Belfast are at present housed under most 
insanitary conditions, and the men suffer 
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in comfort and in health. The outbreak 
of an epidemic disease in Belfast is 
attributed to the insanitary condition of 
the police station. On the 2nd of March 
last the Secretary to the Treasury said 
that all the difficulties had been got rid 
of, that the site had been acquired, and 
that the building would be immediately 
commenced. This matter is a very 
serious one. The Corporation are the 
landlords of the site. Long since the 
Board of Works acquired part of the 
site, and the present tenants undertook 
that if the site was taken from them 
before March, 1893, the former tenants 
shall pay a fine of £3,000. The impres- 
sion has got abroad that there is an 
intrigue between the Board of Works 
and the Corporation to procrastinate for 
two years in order that the fine of 
£3,000 may be escaped. It was men- 
tioned to-night in answer to my ques- 
tion, that there was some doubt about 
_ the foundations, but there were build- 
ings there before, and why cannot 
there be buildings there again? I trust 
that the matter will be attended to, 
though I know the difficulty of obtaining 
anything like diligence in connection 
with Irisff affairs. 


*Toe SECRETARY 10 tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): The 
hon. Member has addressed a question 
on this subject to the Chief Secretary, 
and I think it is hardly in accord- 
ance with Parliamentary usage that 
a question which has been put to 
one of my Colleagues should now be 
referred to me without any notice being 
given. 
sioners of Public Works in Ireland and 
the Inspector of Constabulary have come 
to the conclusion, I am informed, that 
the first thing to do in the interests of 
the Service is to proceed with the erec- 
tion of the barracks for the men, there 
being no emergency with regard to 
stables. The poor man has died since, 
therefore I cannot refer to him. I think 
the hon. Member himself has given 
reasons,why it is desirable to proceed 
with the barracks before May, and in- 
quiry shows that is the arrangement 
which has been made. 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.): 
Year after year we find these sums not 
appropriated in a regular way, but spent 

Mr. Sexton 
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by the Board of Works or the Post 
Office, or some other Department as they 
deem fit. The fact remains that the 
amount voted for the Board of Works 
is not expended in the manner the 
Treasury have represented it would be 
expended, and this is not an isolated 
instance. It is one of the cases that 
are always to be met with. Even the 
Seeretary to the Treasury himself has 
told us that the Board of Works do not 
know how these things are done, and I 
think the matter one which is very 
properly brought under the attention 
of this House. I therefore ask the 


Secretary to the Treasury to give us 
some sort of assurance that the promises 
which have so often been made shall be 
kept. 


Resolution agreed to. 


Resolution 3 (see page 736) agreed to. 


FISHERIES BILL [LORDS].—(No. 406.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


The Committee report Progress ; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


PLACES OF WORSHIP ENFRANCHISE- 
MENT BILL.—(No. 8.) 


Order for Committee read and dis- 
charged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


COUNTY COURTS (PLAINTS). 
Address for— 


“Returns, from every Cyunty Court in 
England and Wales, of the total number of 
Plaints, &c., entered in each Court, from the 
1st day of January tothe 31st day of December, 
1890, both days inclusive ; distinguishing those 
not exceeding £20; those above £20 and not 
exceeding £50; and those by Agreement 
over £50.” 


‘+ And, of the Sittings of the County Courts 
in England and Wales holden before the 
Judges of such Courts in the year 1890 (in con- 
tinuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 336, of 
Session 1890).”—(Mr. Stuart Wortley). 


House adjourned at twenty-five 
minutes after Twelve o'clock 
till Monday next, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 13th July, 1891. 


SAT FIRST. 
The Earl of Albemarle, after the death 
of his father. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





HARROW ROAD AND PADDINGTON 
TRAMWAYS BILL. 


Bill read 3*, with the Amendments. 


*Lorp MONKSWELL: My Lords, I 
have given notice of an Amendment for 
the re-insertion of a clause which was in 
the Bill as it left the Commons, but has 
since been struck out by the Chairman 
of Committees. It is to add a new 
clause after Clause 38, providing that 
persons employed by the company upon 
the tramways shall not be required to 
work for more than 10 hours per day. 
This was a clause which was inserted by 
agreement between the County Council 
of London and the Tramway Company. 
It was inserted after very much discus- 
sion in the London County Council, and 
after very full consideration. The dis- 
cussion was renewed two or three times 
over. So much stress did the London 
County Council lay upon this provision 
that they required an undertaking from 
the company to withdraw the Bill if by 
any chance the clause should be struck 
out in Parliament. The clause was not 
struck out-in the House of Commons, 
and if the Chairman of Committees 
in the House of Commons had taken 
the same view as the noble Earl the 
Chairman of Committees here, there 
would have been no chance of the Bill 
passing into law. Before the noble Earl 
took the Bill into Committee he asked 
the London County Council whether 
they laid much stress upon this clause 
ornot. The answer was strongly in the 
affirmative. Indeed, as I have said on 
more than one occasion, the London 
County Council had discussed the matter 
and had determined to abide by this 
clauseafterfulldiscussion. Unfortunately, 
before an answer could be obtained 
from the London County Council the Bill 
had d through Committee, and the 

OL. CCCLY. [rarrp senres.] 
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clause had been expunged. I do not in 
any way complain of the action of the 
Chairman of Committces personally in 
this matter. As I understand the objec- 
tion taken by the noble Karl to this 
clause was not an objection on its merits, 
but he objected to it simply on the 
ground that it ought not to have been 
inserted in a Private Bill at all. I can 
perfectly understand that if the Chair- 
man of Committees feels any doubt as to 
whether any clause ought not to be 
inserted in a Private Bill, it would be 
quite right of the noble Karl to take the 
opinion of the House on the matter, and 
to have the clause struck out in the first 
place. But I would say this, though it 
might be right for the noble Earl to do 
that when it comes before your Lord- 
ships’ House, the House might take a 
different view, and think that the clause 
is one to be retained in this Bill under 
the circumstances, even though it isa 
Private Bill. The responsibility then, 
of course, rests upon the House, and 
is shifted off the shoulders of the Chair- 
man of Committees. The question raised 
here is a very important one, and I think 
it ought to be decided and discussed. by 
your Lordships’ House. The Bill in its 
present form releases the company from 
an engagement which they have entered 
into with the London County Council as 
to the hours of labour of the persons 
employed by them, and the question, as 
I understand, that your Lordships have 
to determine is this—How far it is 
desirable that Parliament should exercise 
the undoubted right it possesses to 
see that the agreement between two 
parties who are capable of contracting 
an agreement, which does not militate 
against the general law of the country, 
should be interfered with by Parliament? 
As to that it does seem to me that such 
a power ought only to be exercised when 
an agreement entered into of the de- 
scription 1 have mentioned is highly 
and exceedingly objectionable. I think 
it would be a very strong measure 
for your Lordships’ House on that 
ground to object to the clause which 
was retained in this Bill in the House of 
Commons, because, as I say, this is an 
agreement entered into with the London 
County Council by the company pro- 
posing to construct these tramways. It 
was discussed over and over again in the 
County —— and there is no question 
2 
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which is more interesting to the public 
or to the London County Council than 
this question of limiting the hours of 
labour. For this House to say that this 
is such an outrageous proposal as that 
your Lordships cannot sanction it would 
be to set your Lordships’ House in abso- 
lute antagonism to the elected representa- 
tives of London if that is the ground on 
which your Lordships proceed. But I 
understand the noble Lord the Chairman 
of Committees takes up a somewhat 
different ground. I understand he says 
that in no Private Bill such as this for 
the construction of a tramway ought any 
special terms with regard to the working 
of the tramway to be laid down; that no 
Private Bill ought to go beyond the 
general terms of working within the 
powers conferred by the general law. 
That I understand to be the attitude 
assumed by the noble Earl the Chairman 
of Committees. Well, if that is the 
attitude of the noble Earl, it is perfectly 
clear that the Legislature has not en- 
dorsed his opinion. Now, I would refer 
your Lordships upon this point to the 
Dundee Tramways Act of 1872. That 
was an Act authorising the construction 
of a tramway in Dundee, and Clause 55 
of this Dundee Tramway Act does inter- 
fere with the general powers given to 
work tramways under the general Acts 
of Parliament, and interferes in Sec- 
tion 55 in a very special manner indeed. 
Therefore, my Lords, it does appear to 
me on the authority of that Bill, and J 
believe there are other Bills in the same 
sense, that if the noble Earl is going to 
lay down a general rule that he will not 
allow in a private Act any special con- 
ditions of running or working to be 
inserted in the case of Tramway Com- 
panies, he will find himself at variance 
with what has hitherto been considered 
to be the settled law of the land, and I 


hope whatever view he may take with, 


regard to the particular clause which I 
suggest should be inserted to-day, that 
the noble Earl will give the House the 
advantage of his opinion with regard to 
‘matters which may, or may not, be put 
into a Private Bill, and that he will tell 
us whether or not he adheres to the 
‘oninion, which I believe he holds, to the 
‘effect that in no Private Bill ought there 
t> be. any special conditions whatever 
‘limiting the company in the mode in 
which it should conduct its traffic. Now, 
Lord Monkswell 
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with regard to the special clause here, 
I may mention that it is not really of a — 
peculiarly startling or appalling character, 
It does not say that no man shall be 
allowed to work more than 10 hours a 
day. All the clause says is that a man 
shall not be compelled. to work more 
than 10 hours a day if he does not wish 
to do so, which is a totally different 
thing. I can easily understand that it 
may be exceedingly important that 
Local Authorities should be empowered 
to make special running arrangements 
when tramways are proposed to be 
established in their midst. Tramways 
are, during construction, a great public 
nuisance, and it may be from the local 
conditions and from the circumstances of 
the case that the Tramway Company 
will make an enormous profit; and, if 
that is so, I do not see why the Local 
Authority should be prevented from 
putting special clauses into the private 
Act of Parliament obtained by the 
company, which should have the effect 
of reducing those profits within moderate 
limits, and of insisting that the company 
should take the tramways over or should 
construct the tramway on such condi- 
tions as should not be onerous to the 
inhabitants. I beg leave to move the 
Amendment of which 1 have given 
notice. 


Amendment moved, in page 17, after 
Clause 38, to insert as new Clause— 

“Every person employed by the com- 
pany upon or in connection with any of 
the tramways by this Act authorised shall be 
employed on the terms of not being required to 
work. for a longer period than ten hours per 
diem.”—( The Lord Monkswell.) , 


-*THe Eart or MORLEY: My Lords, 
Iam not sorry that the uoble Lord has 
brought before your Lordships the clause 
which he has moved as an Amendment 
to the Bill which is now to be reada 
third time. I wish, in the first place, 
distinctly to take upon myself, as the 
noble Lord has very rightly put it, the 
whole responsibility for the omission of 
this clause, which was in the Bill when 
it came up from the other House, and 
to exculpate entirely the promoters of 
the Bill from being parties to the 
omission of this clause, which, as the 
noble Lord has said, was an agreed 
clause between the company and th 
London County Council. But I woul® 
like, in the first place, to entired 
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and dbsolutely refuse to discuss the 
question of limitation of the hours of 
labour on its merits. I conceive that on 
that point I have nothing in the world to 
say. I do not express any opinion 
whether it is desirable or not to do so. 
My points are: in the first place, whe- 
ther such a clause should be introduced 
into a Private Bill, practically without 
the knowledge of Parliament; and, in 
the second place, whether the Standing 
Orders of your Lordships’ House and 
of the other House of Parliament, 
in regard to obtaining the consent 
of the Local Authority to making a 
tramway, should be used as a means of 
exacting from the Tramway Company 
such conditions as the noble Lord wishes 
to introduce into this Bill. Now, in the 
first place, I would meet one or two of 
the minor points to which the noble 
Lord has referred. He first finds fault 
with me, Ido not say in any acrimonious 
way, but he disputes my action in in- 
terfering with an agreement that has 
been made between a Local Authority 
and a public company. The House 
must be perfectly aware that all such 
agreements embodied in an Act of 
Parliament are made distinctly subject 
to your Lordships’ Standing Orders. 
There isa provision that they are subject 
to any alteration that Parliament may 
make in them, and it not infrequently 
happens that it is necessary for me to 
modify agreements, which appear either 
to be against the general course of 
Parliament or the practice under your 
Lordships’ Standing Orders. The noble 
Lord then went on to ask a question 
as to my reading of the Standing 
Orders, requiring the consent of the 
Local Authority before any tramway 
is allowed on a public road. That 
Standing Order was, I think, passed in 
1875; Iam not quite certain as to the 
date, but I am happy to say that 
I need not give my own interpreta- 
tion of the object of that Standing 
Order, because I have the decision of a 
very important Standing Order Com- 
mittee which decided it in a way 
which entirely coincides with my own 
Opinion of it. I imagine that the object 
of that Standing Order is to enable the 
Local Authorities who have the care 
of the public roads to state whether in 
their opinion a tramway would ,be con- 
venient or inconvenient to a district, 





whether the roads are wide enough for 
it, or whether they are so narrow that a 
tramway would be an inconvenience 
and a nuisance to the district. Acting 
on that principle, the Local Authorities 
of some districts exclude altogether 
tramways from the districts over which 
they have. jurisdiction. In other cases, 
and I think not unreasonably, they may 
say that the roads are too narrow, but 
that if the Tramway Company will help 
to widen the roads, either by contribut- 
ing towards the expense of them or in 
other ways, they will then give their 
consent. fur the Tramway Bill to be passed. 
Those seem to me to be perfectly reason- 
able conditions ; but when it comes to 
imposing other conditions not affecting 
the physical convenience of the district, 
or possibly the construction of the tram- 
way, the thing is quite on a different 
ground. In confirmation of my view of 
the matter I may state that attempts 
have more than once been made by the 
Local Authorities to exact from Tram- 
way Companies mileage rates. In two 
cases, I think it was in the very Bill 
from which the noble Lord quoted just 
now—the Dundee Tramways Bill of 1872, 
and I believe another Scotch Bill of the 
same year—such mileage rates were 
granted ; but as soon as it was discovered 
they were invariably refused in all sub- 
sequent Bills. The same thing occurred 
in the case of Leeds, and in the following 
year in the case of Bradford ; and ever 
since, with no exception, no mileage 
rates have been allowed as a con- 
dition of passing a Tramway Act. Only 
six years ago, in the case of the Edin- 
burgh Bill, which came up from the 
House of Commons with such a clause 
in it, the clause was rejected in this 
House as being contrary to the practice 
of this House and to public interest. I 
mention that to show what are the kind 
of conditions which have been allowed, 
and which have not been allowed 
hitherto by your Lordships’ House. 
There was a further cese in 1883 of the 
Kingston, Monkstown, and Blackrock 
Tramways Bill. As far as I remember 
the case, there were two competing 
schemes, in one of which the Local 


‘Authority had imposed certain condi- 


tions upon the company as a preliminary 
condition for the Bill to be introduced 
into your Lordships’ House. A very 


strong. Standing Order Committee _ sat: 
202 “es 
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upon that Bill, and so strongly did they 
feel the force of what I have just urged 
upon the House that they positively 
dispensed with the Standing Order 
requiring the consent of the Local 
Authority. I think that is pretty 
strong evidence that, at any rate in the 
course I took, I have not been acting 
contrary to the precedents that have 
been established for the guidance of the 
House. So much for the interpretation 
of this Standing Order; it seems to me 
the Standing Order never for a moment 
contemplated the imposition of such a 
condition as the noble Lord would im- 
pose upon this company. I said just 
now it was as far as possible from my 
intention to express an opinion upon 
the policy of the clause, the inser- 
tion of which is moved by the 
noble Lord ; but I do venture to ex- 
press the strongest opinion upon this 
point: that if such a clause is intro- 
duced into an Act of Parliament at all 
it should be introduced by public legis- 
lation, and then the Local Authorities 
would be distinctly informed that they 
have the power of imposing such condi- 
tions after full discussion of the matter 
both in this and in the other House. But 
for Parliament to sanction a clause, for 
Parliament to give its approval toa clause 
which, though it may be only the result 
of an agreement between a company 
and a Local Authority in a Private 
Act, which has been passed without 
anybody knowing anything about it, 
seems to me to be entirely foreign to the 
practice of private legislation, and I 
earnestly trust the House will support 
me in the view I have taken. I feel 
confident the introduction of such a 
principle without the approval of Parlia- 
ment by public legislation would be a 
most dangerous innovation on the 
practice of Parliament, and of your 
Lordships’ House. There is one matter 
which I forgot to mention. The noble 
Lord referred to a clause in the Dundee 
Act making provision with regard to 
labourers’ trains. That is a clause 
which is introduced, as far as I 
know, into all Tramway Acts brought 
into this House; and, therefore, there 
is no peculiarity in that. In any 
case, that precedent of nearly 20 
years ago would, I think, hardly be 
sufficient to upset precedents which 
have. been established since, and I 
The Earl of Morley 
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venture to hope, for the reasons I have — 
pointed out, that your Lordships will 
not sanction this Amendment, and will 
not allow the insertion of this clause, 
Tate LORD PRESIDENT ov ta 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cranproox): I 
hope your Lordships will agree with the 
noble Earl the Chairman of Committees 
in the course he has taken. This is not 
the time or place in which we should 
any of us feel called upon to discuss 
the propriety of limiting the hours of 
labour in the way it is done here. Whe- 
ther it be right or wrong, that is a ques- 
tion which should be dealt with 
public legislation if it is dealt with 
by legislation at all. After what has 
been said by our Chairman of Committees 
it seems to me perfectly clear that there 
is a great danger in allowing matters of 
this kind such as limiting the hours of 
adult Jabour in a merely Private Bill. 
The introduction of clauses of that kind 
per incuriam, and really without anybody 
noticing them, is a matter of very great 
danger indeed ; and, therefore, I hope 
your Lordships will thoroughly support 
the noble Earl the Chairman of Com- 
mittees in the course he has taken. 
Eart WEMYSS: My Lords, I re- 
joice to hear the noble Viscount, who 
has just sat down, point to a very great 
danger in our Private Bill legislation, 
namely, that in a Private Bill such as 
this principles are sought to be intro- 
duced which are not observed at the 
time in passing that Private Bill, but 
which afterwards are used as stalking 
horses for the introduction of those 
principles into public legislation. I 
confess I knew nothing of this Bill 
or of its genesis until 1 came down 
to the House this evening. When 
I received my Parliamentary Papers 
this morning I saw there was a clause to 
be introduced which purports directly to 
clog adult male labour ; and it seemed to 
me to be a clause which your Lordships 
ought to strongly and carefully guard 
against. I know nothing, I repeat, of 
its genesis, but we have heard from the 
noble Lord that it is begotten by the 
London County Council, and I am in- 
clined to think that will not give it any 
greater recommendation, or make it 
more acceptable to your Lordships ; and 
the more so when it has been shown 
clearly to be the object of the London 
County Council to limit adult labour 
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whenever they can, and in every possible 


way. 

dicen THRING: My Lords, I wish to 
say a few words upon this question. I 
should be the last man in this House to 
attempt to narrow the powers of the 

Chairman of Committees. I have 
known myself many instances in 
which fraudulent clauses have been 
introduced into Private Bills, and have 
been only discovered by the diligence 
of the Chairman of Committees. He 
is, in fact, the only guardian against 
the fraudulent legislation which is con- 
stantly being attempted. But with re- 
gard to this clanse, [ cannot understand 
why it is supposed to fall within the 
category of clauses which ought to be 
excluded from Private Bills. Why 
should not a Municipality say to a 
company that is going to make a 
tramway along its streets, “We do not 
wish you to travel on Sundays ” if they 
like? I may say I am not myself in 
favour of it ; but why should not they say 
that if they choose, if Sunday travelling 
is against the feeling of thetown? Then, 
again, with regard to the imposition 
of low fares, why should not they say if 
they like, “You must run labourers’ 
trams at certain fares?” Why is a 
Municipality to be deprived of the power 
of making that bargain? ‘This is not a 
clause for the purpose of limiting adult 
labour. It is simply a clause saying 
that a particular company shall not 
compel the persons it employs to work 
beyond a certain number of hours. I 
give no precise opinion upon the advisa- 
bility of the clause, but at any rate 
it is not open to the usual accusation 
against such clauses, that they are 
introduced by private individuals only. 
This is a clause which has been 
introduced by the Municipality, and 
consented to by the promoters of the 
Bill, and I cannot understand why 
such a clause should be excluded 
from discussion in this House. 1 
trust, therefore, that your Lordships 
will discuss it. 

*Lorv CLIFFORD or CHUDLEIGH : 
My Lords, there is only one point upon 
this clause which I should like to press 
upon the House, and that is whether it 
is in any way a prohibition or restriction 
upon the hours of labour. It seems to 
me it is not, and that it is simply 
an agreement between the County 
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Council and the Tramway Company 
that one of the conditions of employ- 
ment offered by the Company shall 
be that of working only 10 hours 
aday. There is nothing in the clause 
to prevent any workman coming to the 
Tramway Company and making an offer 


‘to the Company to work any number of 


hours he likes. I quite agree with every 
word which has fallen from the noble 
Earl the Chairman of Committees, if this 
clause went in any way to restrict the 
hours during which any working man 
might work ; but it seems to me to be 
simply an agreement between the two 
parties, and between themselves only, 
that a certain state of things shall 
exist ; and I contend that this is entirely 
and in every way an agreement of a 
private nature, and in no way touches 
upon the public question of any restric- 
tion upon the hours of labour. 

*Lorp MONKSWELL: I will not 
trouble the House to divide. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Bill passed, and returned to the Com- 
mons, 


SANDHURST AND WOOLWICG. 
QUESTION—OBSERVATIONS, 


*Tue Eart or STRAFFORD, in rising 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether it will be possible during 
the present financial year to carry out 
the recommendations of the Board of 
Visitors in 1890, at the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst, and at the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, said : My 
Lords, having been for six years a mem- 
ber of the Board of Visitors at Woolwich 
and Sandhurst, I have taken great in- 
terest in all I have seen there, and I 
venture for a moment to call the atten- 
tion of the Under Secretary of State for 
War to the Report of the Board of 
Visitors of last year, and to ask hm 
whether he can hold out any 
hope that during the present financial 
year it will be possible to carry out the 
recommendations of the Board. I may 
remind your Lordships that the Army 
Estimates for the present year amount to 
£17,540,000, and 1 hope the noble Karl 
who will be good enough to answer my 
question may be able to say that some 
small portion of that large sum can be 
judiciously employed in carrying out the 
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recommendations of the Board of Visitors 
both at Woolwich and Sandhurst. With 
regard to Sandhurst, the Report of the 
Visitors in nearly all essential particulars 
was very satisfactory. They spoke in 
the highest terms of the discipline, of the 
College, of the health and physique of the 
cadets, of the commissariat arrange- 
ments, which are very good, and the 
arrangements in reference to the hos- 
pital. There are, however, one or two 
points which they hope may be favour- 
ably considered by those in authority. 
The first is that in the College there is 
no hot water laid on in any part of the 
building, that the gas is of a bad quality, 
and the chapel is so cold that in winter 
it is scarcely endurable ; and there are 
none of the present improved sanitary 
arrangements. They also hope that the 
number of instructors may be extended 
from 20 to 25, and that a working party 
may in future consist of 12 Royal 
Engineers and 30 Linesmen. They 
also notice that the terms for the course 
of instruction should be extended to 
three instead of two, and that the time 
for the gentlemen cadets to remain at the 
College should be 18 months instead of 
12. They consider that would be 
to their advantage. Then with 
regard to Woolwich, the Report is 
not so favourable, but there is 
nothing to complain of with regard 
to the health, discipline, and physique 
of the cadets, or in respect of the com- 
missariat arrangements there; but they 
speak very strongly indeed of the want 
of accommodation, and with your Lord- 
ships’ permission I will read two or 
three lines of their Report. After dealing 
with the accommodation for messing, 
and reading and sleeping rooms, they call 
attention to the fact that very large sums 
are paid by the parents of these young 
gentlemen, the accommodation for whom 
is in these respects so wofully deficient. 
They say— 

‘*The Board are very far from wishing to 
recommend luxurious quarters to young men 
entering a profession in which comfort is so 
frequently to be sacrificed, but they are 
unanimously of the opinion that sufficient 
accommodation is not afforded. The fees 
paid by the parents of cadets have 
been already raised from £125 to £150 per 
annum; the rooms can only accommodate 
properly 211 cadets, and additional rooms are, 
therefore, urgently required for 63.” 


I will not trouble your Lordships by 
The Earl of Strafford 
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going further into these Reports. They 
are very interesting reading, but I trust 
the. noble Earl, when he answers the 
question which I put to him, will be 
able to give your Lordships a satisfac- 
tory reply, because I think a very small 
additional outlay from the enormous 
amount of the Army Estimates will con- 
tribute very much to the comfort and 
convenience of these young gentlemen, 
both at Sandhurst and at Woolwich, who 
I am certain, will be an honour to their 
country. 

*Tos UNDER SECRETARY op 
STATE ror WAR (Earl Brownytow): 
My Lords, I will endeavour to explain 
to the House what is being done both at 
the Royal Academy at Woolwich and at 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 
in the way of structural alterations. I 
may say that the Secretary of State for 
War takes very great interest in this 
question, and that he is very anxious, as 
far as he possibly can, to make the 
structural alterations which have been 
recommended by the Board of Visitors, 
The Board of Visitors complain of the 
messing arrangements at Woolwich not 
being satisfactory. Additional accommo- 
dation has been obtained by alterations 
and by re-arrangements, which include the 
enlargement of the dining-room, and it 
is hoped, therefore, that this difficulty 
will not be felt in future. It was pro- 
posed, as your Lordships may be aware, 
to erect a chapel at Woolwich, and this 
has always been, if I may say so, rather 
a pet scheme of the Secretary of State 
for War, but it was pointed out by the 
Visitors that it would be advisable to 
postpone the erection of the chapel, and to 
devote the money which would have been 
expended in that way to the erection of 
more single quarters for cadets. Single 
quarters for 20 cadets are now in pro- 
gress. I should be very sorry to place 
any limit upon the duration of building 
operations, but it was hoped that they 
will either be finished or in a very for- 
ward state at the end of the financial 
year. The supply of gas is another 
thing to which attention has been 
called by the Board of Visitors. I 
am informed the gas lighting has been 
very much improved, and it has been 
hoped that what has been done. will 
meet the views of the Visitors. With 
regard to Sandhurst, the first thing I 
think the Board calls attention to is: the 
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want of certain outhouses, and conveni- 
ences for the cadets. This work would 
have been carried out immediately, but 
the authorities of the Royal Military 
College at Sandhurst have begged that 
the work might be postponed until the 
Vacation. As soon as the Vacation 
arrives, the work will be gone on with, 
and will be completed as soon as possible, 
so that the place is to be ready for the 
cadets immediately after the Vacation. 
The next thing to which attention is 
called is the old laundry. The old 
laundry was in a very bad condition, 
with none of the conveniences which 
are required fora modern laundry. This 
work was taken in hand at once at a 
cost of £1,250, and I am informed that 
it is now completed. The supply of gas 
is another thing that has been complained 
of. It has been very much improved 
and very much increased, and it is hoped 
that now the supply of gas will be suffi- 
cient for the needs of the establishment. 
I may mention that the Board recom- 
mend that the working parties should 
be increased. That is 2 matter which 
I am afraid has not yet been settled ; 
but it is now under the consideration of 
the Adjutant General, and the Adjutant 
General has promised me that he will 
look into the matter and will make the 
best arrangements he can for the increase 
of the working parties. As regards the 
education at Woolwich, the present 
scheme of education has not been suffi- 
ciently long in work to prove its ad- 
vantages or its defects. It is not pro- 
posed to make any alteration at all, but 
according to the recommendation of the 
Visitors, it is proposed to get a Report 
next year upon the working of the 
education scheme at Woolwich. With 
regard to Sandhurst, it is proposed as 
soon as possible to increase the course of 
instruction and to extend it to three 
terms, as has been recommended. Of 
course there is one little difficulty, that 
by increasing the number of terms, 
young men will pass more slowly 
through the College than they do at 
present; but this difficulty will be 
partly removed by another proposal, 
which is that University candidates will 
no longer go to the Royal Military 
College. After they have passed their 
examination at the University it is 
proposed that they shall be attached to 


Militia regiments and pass through a ! 
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School of Instruction, and also pass 
a technical examination, but that the 
should not be required to go to Sand- 
hurst. I think from what I have 
said your Lordships will see the 
matter has not been allowed to sleep, 
but that a good deal has been and is 
being done, and though perhaps every- 
thing is not quite satisfactory, yet still I 
hope, when the Board of Visitors next 
go to Woolwich and Sandhurst, they 
will find that a great deal has been done 
to carry out their recommendations. 

Lorpv HARLECH: My Lords, as one 
of the Board of Visitors of these esta- 
blishments, I should like to say a few 
words. I have very little to add to 
what the noble Lord has just said. The 
Board has made their inspection of these 
two establishments within the last 
month, and they’ were very gratified to 
find how much had been done towards 
carrying out their recommendations. I 
may particularly remark upon the ad- 
ditional rooms, which will accommodate 
20 cadets in addition, and thereby release 
all the rooms which contain four cadets, 
a number which the size of the rooms. 
cannot, either from a sanitary point of 
view or as regards efficiency, accom- 
modate. Certain things have not been 
done, but they are in course of con- 
sideration. The gas supply and the 
ventilation are two very important 
things—I speak with regard to Wool- 
wich. With regard to Sandhurst, there 
was a most disgraceful laundry esta- 
blished there last year; we were very 
happy tosee that that had been removed, 
and that in place of it a most admirable 
laundry had been erected, with all 
modern appliances, and in a proper con- 
dition for carrying out all the work that 
was required of it. Also the sanitary 
arrangements have been added to, and in 
a great degree the requirements of that 
admirable establishment at Sandhurst 
have been met. There is no comparison 
between the two institutions, and I can 
say from observation during many years 
that the Woolwich establishment requires 
a great deal of remodelling, and probably 
removal to a different site. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS BILL [H.L.] 

A Bill to amend the Law relating to Chartered 
Accountants—Was presented by the Lord Her- 
schell ; read 1*; to rinted ; and to be read 
2" on Friday next. | (Ne . 280.) 
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979 Factories and 
FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS BILL. 
(No. 195.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, “That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee.” 


*Toe Kant or DUNRAVEN: Before 
your Lordships go into Committee on 
this Bill I should like to make one or 
two short remarks, and to ask my noble 
Friend for an explanation of one or two 
points which appear to me _ rather 
difficult to understand. I do so now, 
because I was unable t> be in my place 
when the Bill was read a second time. 
Perhaps the most important portion of 
the Bill is that which deals with sanita- 
tion. According to the principle of 
the Bill it appears to me that unless 
some alteration is made in it, sanitation 
will be in a worse condition than it was 
before. According to the principal Act, 
as your Lordships are aware, the sanita- 
tion of workshops is divided between 
the Factory Inspectors and the Inspectors 
of the Local Boards. By this Bill the 
whole of the sanitation devolves upon the 
Local Authorities ; it is taken altogether 
out of the hands of the Inspectors 
under the Factory and Workshop Act. 
I do not wish to make any comparison 
between public bodies and public ser- 
vants, but this [ will say, that un- 
doubtedly Her Majesty’s Inspectors are 
a most intelligent and extraordinarily 
hard working body of men. I do not 
mean to say that the officers of the Local 
Authorities do not do their duties, but 
your Lordships must bear this in mind, 
that the Inspectors of Nuisances and 
other officers are appointed by public 
bodies, and rely for their tenure of office 
and for their living upon bodies, the 
members of which may be, and un- 
doubtedly in may cases are, the very 
persons who are interested in the in- 
sanitary dwellings, and are the very 
persons against whom it may be the 
duty of the officers to take proceedings. 
I do not think that is a very fair posi- 
tion in which to place any men. I do 
not see what provision there is in the 
Bill, or that there is any means what- 
ever of exercising any practical super- 
vision over the Local Authorities, or 
any means of seeing that they do their 
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duty. The ultimate Authority is the 
Secretary of State. How on earth ig 
the Secretary of State to become cog. 
nisant of whether the local bodies 
throughout the country are or are not 
doing their duty? It would be im. 
possible for the Secretary of State to be 
able to exercise any real or reliable 
authority. It is quite impossible for any 
administrative department to doso. It 
is out of the power of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to do it. The Local 
Government Board is a very excellent 
authority, but if your Lordships have 
ever had any personal experience of 
bringing any individual insanitary case 
before the Local Government Board, I 
think your Lordships will agree with me 
that that Board is the absolute negation 
of perpetual motion. It writes a good 
many letters, but nothing very 
particular occurs. Of course, if there is 
a very large area which becomes in- 
sanitary, or if there is a large outbreak 
of disease, the Local Government Board 
interferes ; but it is absolutely impos- 
sible that it cau interfere in a number of 
small cases happening all over the coun- 
try. It is physically impossible it can 
do so, unless its staff were increased ten- 
fold. As matters now are, according to 
the principal Act, it is the duty of the 
Factory Inspectors to attend to a con- 
siderable portion of the sanitation of 
workshops. According to this Bill that 
duty will devolve entirely upon the 
Local Authorities. There must be a 
great temptation in many cases to the 
Local Authorities not to do their duty 
in these cases, they themselves being 
very often personally interested, and I 
may say that it is utterly impossible to 
suppose the Secretary of State can exer- 
cise any effectual supervision over those 
Local Authorities. Then I should like 
to ask the noble Lord how it is supposed 
the Secretary of State is to become satis- 
fied that the provisions have, or have 
not, been carried out. The Bill says 
that if the Secretary of State is satisfied 
that the provisions relating to the public 
health are not observed, he is to do 
certain things. But how is he to become 
satisfied ? Who is to give him any in- 
formation about it? I presume the 
Factory Inspectors. Then the only 
ground on which a Factory Inspector 
can enter a workshop in which no 


protected persons are employed, that 
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is to say, where men only are 
employed, is in order that he may 
be satisfied that the sanitary regulations 
arecarried out; but those sanitary powers 
are now taken away from him, and 
under this Bill the Factory Inspector 
would have no power whatever to-enter 
any workshop where men only are em- 
ployed. Im quite prepared to hear it 
stated that the fourth section is intended 
to apply to workshops where men only 
are employed, but at the same time that 
takes away from the Factory Inspectors 
the duty of seeing that the sanitation is 
properly carried out. That is, I think, 
inadvisable in regard to places where 
men only are at work. On those two 
points I beg to appeal to the noble Lord. 
That is all I wish to say on the general 
principle of the Bill. Though this 
House does not go quite so far as I 
should like, I desire to take this op- 
portunity of expressing my satisfaction 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
brought, and lave carried to this stage, 
a Bill which, if it is effectively ad- 
ministered, will no doubt prove of great 
benefit to the working classes of this 
country. I have myself put down a 
considerable number of Amendments, 
and there are a good many Amendments 
in the names of noble Lords. I should 
wish to say at once that I place myself 
to a considerable extent in the hands of 
Her Majesty’s Government, who are to 
judge of the condition of the business 
in the other House of Parliament. We, 
in this House, are so situated that when- 
ever we have plenty of time we have 
nothing to do, whenever we have some- 
thing to do we have no time. We have 
been sitting about six months, and 
have had nothing to do; but now 
that we have business of consider- 
able importance before us, the Session 
is drawing to a close, and I say at once 
I would do nothing whatever that could 
by any possibility jeopardise the passing 
of this Bill during the present Session ; 
but at the same time there are some 
Amendments of great importance pre- 
sented, and [ trust Her Majesty's 
Government will give them their careful 
consideration, and will allow them to be 
added to the Bill. 

Lorp pk RAMSEY: My Lords, I will 
endeavour shortly to answer the two 
points which the noble Earl has put 
hefore us, I can very well understand 


{Juty 13, 1891} 
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have seen it in print, was to make the 
power of inspection, both as regards sani- 
tation and as regards hours of labour, a 
great deal more stringent than Her 
Majesty’s Government thought was 
necessary. Therefore, it will be seen 
that throughout the noble Earl's 
Amendments—I think I might say 
almost all through them—he is asking 
for more stringent powers than we 
consider the state of our factories and 
workshops requires. He is alarmed 
at the proposal that we make with 
regard to the large transfer of power in 
the matter of sanitation from the Factory 
Inspectors to the Local Sanitary Authority 
as regards workshops ; but, my Lords, 
surely in these days, when we have local 
government creeping on in every way, 
there is no reason for denying the Local 
Authorities the power to look after 
the sanitation in their own particular 
districts. But let me go a step further, 
and point out to the noble Karl that if 
we were really to increase the number of 
Factory Inspectors or officers generally, 
the expense would be so enormous that 
it would not be at all commensurate 
with the good which would be derived. 
I have no doubt if we could afford to 
put a policeman behind every criminal 
we should have much less crime; but 
the cost of doing it would be hardly made 
up, I think, by the result of the dimi- 
nution in crime. So, I think, if we 
increased the numberof Factory Inspectors 
we might do away with a certain amount 
of mischief ; but I think that, whatever 
the noble Larl’s requirements as 
regards sanitation are, he, in fact, 
wants to know how in the work- 
shops we are to get at the matter of 
sweating. I think, when we come to 
consider that so many of the recom- 
mendations of the Sweating Committee 
have been met in the Government Bill, 
either in whole or in part, the noble 
Earl was right when he gave the Go- 
vernment credit for having introduced 
this Bill. 1 may also say that the labours 
of that Committee have gone very 
largely to help us in this House ; but he 
doubts very much whether, under Clause 
1, which is really the mainstay of our 
new scheme, the stringent powers given 
to the Secretary of State are sufficient, 
or whether the Secretary of State will 
be able to find out when anything wrong 
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is going on. Our Inspectors will cer- 
tainly in the future, as they have in the 
past, give us the very best information, 
and the Secretary of State, on the 
slightest idea being conveyed to him 
that anything wrong is going on—say 
that a breakage of the law is going on, 
or that sweating is going on in any 
particular district or trade—will at once 
take steps in that particular district or in 
that particular trade for a certain time, 
say for two years, or more if necessary, 
to put that district or trade under 
stringent regulations, in order to bring 
it into the state which the law requires. 
I have done the best I can, and as far as 
I can, to answer the two questions of 
the noble Earl, I much fear our Bill 
does not go quite so far as he would like ; 
but I hope, at the same time, he will 
admit it is an honest and, so far, success- 
ful attempt in the direction of the 
reforms which he has so much at heart. 


On Question, agreed to. 
House in Committee accordingly. 


Clause 1. 


Lorp THRING: I wish to point out 
that this clause will not work at all. 
What does it really say? It says, 
** Where the Secretary of State is satisfied 
of the condition of a factory or work- 
shop.” Why, my Lords, he has no power 
to be satisfied as to the condition of a 
factory or workshop. Instead of retain- 
ing the existing law that a certain work- 
shop should be under the Inspectors of 
the Secretary of State, this Bill refers 
them to the Sanitary Authority. Then, 
again, with regard to the clause itself, 
one of the most important of all sani- 
tary directions is that the drainage 
should be kept free, and that certain 
domestic appliances should be found in 
every factory or workshop. This clause 
does not extend to them at all, and I 
challenge the noble Lord to say how it 
extends the law in any way whatever. 
At the present moment, under the ex- 
isting law, a Factory Inspector has full 
power, when the directions as to venti- 
lation and overcrowding or with respect 
to limewashing are not obeyed, to 
enforce the law. The real effect of this 
clause is really to diminish the powers 
of the Inspector, and consequently to 
diminish the powers of the Secretary of 
State, and so far from being an exten- 

Lord de Ramsey 
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sion of the factory and workshop law, 
it is, in fact, a very great diminution of 
the law. . 

*Tue Marquess or RIPON : My Lords, 
I really should like to have some 
further information upon this matter, 
I quite agree with the noble Lord who 
has just sat down that this clause, so 
far from extending the powers of the 
Inspectors with regard to the inspection 
of workshops, undoubtedly diminishes 
their powers. The noble Lord said just 


‘now that the Factory Inspectors are an 


excellent body of men on whom the 
Secretary of State can rely. I entirely 
agree with him, but I would point out 
that he is going to transfer the daily 
constant inspection of these workshops, 
in respect of sanitary matters, from those 
excellent officers and to leave that duty 
in the hands of local officers, who are 
not by any means of the same descrip- 
tion; and he is going to rely upon a 
clause which says that if the Secretary 
of State happens to hear that in any 
district the workshops are not con- 
ducted in a satisfactory manner, he is to 
have the power of sending his Inspectors 
round to see into the matter. To pro- 
pose that asa sufficient substitute for the 
present system of inspection of work- 
shops is, I must say as it appears to 
me, a very great mistake. 

Lorp p—E RAMSEY : I forget whether 
the noble Marquess was present at 
the Second Reading of the Debate, 
but the reason for the transfer of the 
power from the Sanitary Inspectors to the 
Local Authorities is in consequence of 
the number which would be required. 
It is utterly impossible, unless we raise 
the number of Factory Inspectors to an 
army, that we could inspect the whole of 
the workplaces and workshops of this 
country. It would be utterly im- 
practicable. Those places are in 
thousands and tens of thousands, and 
it was considered utterly impossible to 
do so. The noble Lord who says this 
clause will not work gives various 
reasons for his statement; but I hope, 
at all events, your Lordships will allow 
us to try it, and if we find we fail it 
will be very easy afterwards to rectify 
it. 

*Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN: The 
noble Lord says that it would be im- 
possible for the Inspectors to do this 
work, but I would point out that up to 
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the present they have had to do all the 
work that has been done. It seems to 
me there is no more additional work for 
them to do, but, notwithstanding, the 
power is taken out of their hands. I 
fail to understand the strength of the 
argument that they cannot do the same 
work now without the Government in- 
ereasing their numbers. If it be the 
fact that the factories and work- 
shops have so largely increased, the 
argument, to my mind, would be that 
there ought to be an increase in the 
number of Factory Inspectors ; and I do 
not, I confess, like to hear the argument 
put forward that the good gained would 
not be worth the additional expense. 
The good to be gained would be that the 
law would not be broken, and that the 
physical, mental, and moral health of the 
working classes would be preserved. I 
should be sorry to think Her Majesty’s 
Government would grudge a little money 
for a: purpose of that kind. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 2. 


Lorp THRING: I should be glad if 
the noble Lord would tell me what the 
meaning of this clause is. I am ex- 
tremely familiar with the law upon 
these matters, but I am utterly unable 
to discover what the principle here is. 
Section 4 says that an Inspector of a 
factory, when he finds the drains out of 
order, should tell the Sanitary Inspector, 
and that then the Sanitary Inspector 
should act. Then this clause, says that 
Section 4 of the principal Act shall apply 
to additional workshops. But what is 
the use of it, because the Factory 
Inspector has no longer power to go 
into these workshops, and how can he 
inform the Sanitary Inspector of their 
condition or anything about them ? 

Lorp pe RAMSEY : The special sani- 
tary provisions which are referred to here 
relate exclusively to matters of cleanli- 
ness and limewashing. As I undere 
stand, the noble Lord is referring to 
provisions which relate to the ordinary 
sanitary matters of workshops, as well as 
places where workpeople are employed. 
That is the object of the sanitary clause. 

Lorp THRING: But Section 4 of the 
principal Act is to apply. 

*Tur Kart or DUNRAVEN: Can the 
noble Lord tell me whether a Factory 
Inspector has power to go into a work- 
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shop where no women or children or 
young persons are employed, and, if not, 
why ? 

Lorp THRING : I think I am correct. 
Section 4 of the principal Act says 
where a Factory Inspector finds anything 
wrong he is to give notice to the Sanitary 
Inspector, who is to put the defective 
arrangements in order. That does not 
apply to this matter at all. 

Lorp pE RAMSEY: With regard to 
the question put by the noble Lord, I 
have only to say that the Factory In- 
spector would act. 

Tue Hart or KIMBERLEY : I do not 
think the noble Lord has really answered 
the question put to him. Section 4 of the 
principal Act says that where it appears 
to the Inspector under the principal Act 
that there is any defect in any drain, 
water-closet, and so forth, he is to give 
notice to the Sanitary Authority in 
whose district the factory or workshop 
is situated. But, as I understand, the 
Inspectors appointed by the Secretary of 
State are no longer to visit these places, 
but they are to be put under the Sanitary 
Authority. What, then, is the meaning 
of the provision that notice is to be given 
to the Sanitary Authority? Because, as 
I understand, the Sanitary Authority is to 
be primarily the authority to deal with 
these matters, and all the Factory 
Inspector has to do is, if it is found from 
any information that reaches the 
Government that the Sanitary Authority 
is not doing his duty, he may act. I 
suppose the Factory Inspector may then 
step in and do certain things, but that 
does not seem to make this Section 4 
agree with this Act. I should like to 
have some explanation upon that point. 

Lorp pE RAMSEY: It is just the 
other way. If any information comes to 
the ears of the Factory Inspector, he 
informs the Government ; not that if it 
comes to the ears of the Govern- 
ment they inform the Factory Inspector. 
The information reaches the Govern- 
ment, and then special steps are taken. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I am 
sorry to contradict the noble Lord, but I 
think he does not quite understand the 
clause. Section 4 of the principal Act, 
which is embodied in this Act, says that 
the Factory Inspector, on becoming 
aware of a defect, is to inform not the 
Government, but the Sanitary Authority. 
Now, the Sanitary Authority is under this 
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Bill, if I understand it, constituted pri- 
marily the Authority which is to deal 
with these matters. It is not the Sanitary 
Authority which is to call attention to it, 
but the Sanitary Authority is to act. I 
may be wrong about that, although I do 
not think so, and I am only asking for an 
explanation of it. : 

*fue Kart or DUNRAVEN: I am not 
quite sure that the difficulty which 
occurs to me is clearly understood by 
the noble Lord. My point is that I do 
not see how the Factory Inspector is to 
get into the workshop at all to find out 
whether or not it is in a sanitary condi- 
tion. Under the principal Act, a Fac- 
tory Inspector has no right to go into a 
workshop where no women, children, or 
young persons are employed except for the 
purpose of seeing that the sanitary pro- 
visions of the Act are carried out, which 
it has been his duty up to the present to 
see to. Now, by this Bill those duties 
are taken away from him, and con- 
sequently he will have no right what- 
ever to go into any workshop where 
men only are employed. Therefore, I do 
not see how he can do anything in the 
matter. 
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Clause agreed to. 


Clause 3. 


Lorp THRING: I rise again to point 
out, though of course I shall get no ex- 
planation whatever, with regard to 
Clauses 3 and 4, that they also are 
absolutely inconsistent and unintelligible. 
In fact, the whole of the Sanitary Law 
relating to factories and wokships is now 
in such a state that while it is impossible 
at present for any human being to under- 
stand it, it might really and truly be 
included in three sentences. There 
would not have been any difficulty in 
consolidating it. I shall be told no 
doubt that I am angry because my 
Consolidation Bill was not accepted. I 
am not in the least angry about it, but I 
do say this: that when the whole of the 
Sanitary Law relating to factories and 
workshops could be easily comprised in 
three sentences, it is rather astonishing 
that we should increase the difficulty, 
because when this Bill is passed we 
shall have three separate Acts of Parlia- 
ment with different sets of clauses, 
which I defy any human intelligence to 
reconcile or to findthe meaning of. With 
yegard to this particular clause, we find 
The Earl of Kimberley 
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that all these things are to cease to apply ; 
but what they are I do not know. gS 
will find in the 4th clause that what 
would have been abolished by the 3rd 
clause is not restored. Is that intended? 
If so, it is a great diminution of the 
powers which ought to be given. | 
speak with the greatest possible diffi- 
dence, but I have spent two days over 
this, and have failed to discover its 
meaning. 

Tae PRIME MINISTER anv SECRE. 
TARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satispurr): 
I think it is very hard, when the noble 
Lord knows of a talisman that will 
solve all our difficulties—when in three 
sentences, as I understand, he is able to 
boil down the contents of three or four 
Acts of Parliament—that he has not 
revealed the secret to the House. 

Lorpv THRING: It is the secret 
which I did reveal to the House. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: On 
which occasion ? 

Lorv THRING: I drew a Bill which 
dealt with the matter. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: It 
is quite evident the noble and learned 
Lord did not draw the Bill which is 
before the House. I think, if I may 
venture to say so, there are distinctions 
on minute questions of drafting, as far 
as I understand from the noble Lord, 
which, if I shall not be accused, as I 
may perhaps be, of refering constantly 
to the saine object, had better be dealt 
with by the Standing Committee than 
here. I think it will require a great 
deal of careful reference to the Acts of 
Parliament which are concerned, and 
there will be more possibility of testing 
there the noble Lord’s criticisms (which 
I cannot but think have something of 
the bitterness of disappointed parentage) 
than there is at the present moment. 


Clause agreed to. 
_ Clauses 4 and 5 agreed to. 


Lorp THRING: My Lords, after 
Clause 5, I propose to insert a new clause, 
giving to the County Councils super- 
vision over the sanitary conditions of 
workshops. With respect to the argu- 
ment which has been so often used 
against me, I cannot deny that for a 
great many years I was employed in 
drawing Acts of Parliament, and 1 cannot 
deny that I have sometimes endeavoured 
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ply ; to criticise Acts of Parliament ; but I 
You cannot see that if I lay before the House 
v hat aclause which the House thinks accept- 
3rd able, it should be rejected simply 
ied ? because I may have been employed as a 


draftsman of Acts of Parliament. There- 
I fore, I hope noble Lords will not be 





liffi- discouraged in accepting this Amend- 
over ment by the fact that I have been a 
* its draftsman of Acts of Parliament. The 
clause only requires a very few words to 

RE- explain it. Your Lordships have heard 
IGN already that the greater part of the 
RY): factory inspection has been handed 
oble over to the Local Authorities. What 
will has happened? I had the honour of 
ree sitting on the Sweating Committee for 
e to two years, and what did we find? We 
four found the plague spots of all our trade— 
not the sweaters’ dens, the miserable places 
where there was neither air to breathe 

cret nor cleanliness of any sort—were all 
under local inspection, and what 

On happened was that there was no 
inspection at all, because they were 

hich all under the Local Authorities. I 
hope that at all events the law would 

; It be made plain, and that they would have 
ned been put under the County Councils. 
h is The whole object of this clause is that 
may the County Councils which are already 
ions invested with considerable medical 
far powers, and which are already really 
ord, and truly entrusted, by the Act of 1888, 
is I with the responsibility of seeing to the 
ntly sanitary condition of this country, should 
ealt have a general superintendence of the 
han Local Authorities. I do not intend todeny 
reat —I should be very far from doing so— 
1s of that in many cases the Local Authorities 
and perform their duties with assiduity, and 
ting keep their towns clean and the work- 
hich shops in them healthy. The effect of this 
z of clause will be that in such cases the 
ge) Cannty Councils will not interfere with 
‘ them; but I and my colleagues who sat 
with me on the Sweating Committee 

know well that this is not a universal 

picture. They know well that all over 

fter England there are places in which men 
use, work, especially in the smaller towns, 
per- in filthy and noisome dens, without the 
of smallest attention to the needs or health 
‘gus of the people working in them. All I 
ised ask, then, is that the County Council 
r a should have the superintendence and the 
| in power of interfering with those noisome 
not places where those who have the power 


of inspection neglect to interfere with 
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them. I trust your Lordships will 
accept the clause. 


Amendment moved, after Clause 5, 
page 3, to insert the following Clause :— 

“The county council of. every county, except 
the county of Lenten, shall be charged with the 
duty of superintending the inspection of work- 
shops within their jurisdiction, and of seeing 
that the sanitary inspectors perform their duties 
efficiently; they may dismiss any sani! 
inspector whom they find to be inefficient, and 
require the sanitary authority who appointed 
such inspector to appoint a fit person in the 
place of the official so dismissed; and if the 
sanitary authority fail to appoint, within a 
reasonable time, a person who is, in the opinion 
of the county council, a fit person, the county 
council may themselves make the appointment. 
A county council may, for the purpose of 
executing their duties under this Act, appoint 
such snperintending inspector or inspectors and 
pay him or them such salary or salaries as they 
think just, and any expenses properly incurred 
by a county council in carrying into effect the 
provisions of this Act shall be general expenses 
properly incurred by them in the performance 
of their duties. An inspector appointed by the 
county council under this Act shall have all the 
powers of an inspector under the principal Act 
as amended by this Act and of a sanitary 
inspector under the Public Health Act, 1875.” 
—(The Lord Thring.) 


Lorp pe RAMSEY: My Lords, let us 
see how the proposal of the noble Lord 
works. He proposes to give to the 
County Council control over the Sanitary 
Inspectors in inspection of workshops. 
He does this to prevent sweating. 

Lorp THRING: Pardon me, I did 
not say anything about sweating at all. 

Lorp p—E RAMSEY: Then I withdraw 
that, though I rather gathered it from 
the noble Lord’s observations. In the 
larger towns—that is to say, the county 
boroughs, such as Leeds and Birmingham, 
the Sanitary Authority is, of course, the 
County Council in the borough. The 
noble Lord’s proposal to that extent is 
nugatory. In the next largest towns, 
which are the non-county boroughs 
the Sanitary Authority is the Town 
Council of each borough. I do not 
think that the Town Council of 
a borough, with all the municipal 
arrangements of Mayor and Corporation, 
would like to submit to be under the 
Council of the county at large. Then 


we come again to the rural districts. 
The Boards of Guardians are the Sanitary 
Authorities in rural districts. I do not 
know whether the noble Lord would 
really like to press that point as regards 
the rural districts; but in London the 
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noble Lord proposes to omit it altogether. 
Now, certainly, if it is anywhere wanted 
it might be in the County of London, 
but, generally speaking, we think it is 
very inadvisable to accede to the noble 
Lord’s proposal, and I hope your Lord- 
ships will reject it. 

Lorp THRING: The reason why I 
did not think it necessary to include 
London was because London is under 
a perfectly different sort of manage- 
ment, and under different Acts. Of 
course, with regard to the larger 
towns, I shall be very glad to exempt 
boroughs of several thousand  in- 
habitants. With regard to Boards of 
Guardians in rural places, if they do 
their duty cadet questio, and the County 
Councils will not interfere; but with 
regard to the smaller boroughs there 
are many very small places in England 
with less than 5,000 population; and 
there will be Urban Sanitary Authori- 
ties all over the place, some of them ex- 
tending to only 200 or 300 people. 
There is no reason whatever why the 
County Councils should not interfere 
in those cases, in my opinion, when 
they do not do their duty. Of course, it 
is useless for me to divide upon a question 
like this after what the noble Lord has 
said on behalf of the Government. I 
have done all I can to carry into effect 
the recommendations of the Sweating 
Committee, which took so much trouble 
in these questions, and I think your 
Lordships will do well to accept this 
clause, with the modification that it 
should not apply to the larger boroughs. 
*Toe Marquess or RIPON: I think 
something of this kind would be a great 
improvement in the Bill. We have, 
in the clause which we have just 
passed, undoubtedly diminished the 
efficiency of the inspection of these 
workshops as it exists under the present 
Act, because we have transferred the 
ordinary inspection of the workshops, in 
respect of sanitary matters, from the 
Factory Inspectors to the Local Au- 
thorities. It seems to me if the House 
is determined to do that it would be 
going simply in the right direction if we 
were to give to the County Councils the 
power suggested by my noble Friend in 
this respect. The County Councils have 
had conferred upon them general sani- 
tary powers, and they have appointed 
sanitary officers, who have charge of the 

Lord de Ramsey 
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sanitary arrangements throughout the 
country. My experience of the arrange. 
ment is that these powers are very good 
and useful, and I think that; if we 
went in the same direction and gaye 
the general inspection of workshops 
to the Inspectors of the County 
Councils, it would be an advantage, 
I do, however, think my noble Friend 
goes a little too far in this clause, and 
that it would be found to work with 
great friction. I think to give the 
County Councils power of their own 
mere motion to dismiss the Local Sani- 
tary Inspector would be going too 
far, and that would be practically found 
not to work well’ I should be glad 
to support the clause generally, but I 
think in some respects it would require 
to be amended on Report. Perhaps the 
noble Lord would re-consider the matter 
in that light, and bring it up on Re- 
port. 

*Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN: I do not 
quite agree with my noble Friend with 
regard to this power, because it does set 
up an authority which would exercise 
some effective control over the Local 
Authorities. What I object to is the 
extreme centralisation. I do not object 
to the whole of the sanitation devolving 
upon the Local Authority, but I do 
object that the new authority exercising 
control over them should be the Secre- 
tary of State. It is absolutely certain 
that if the authority is centralised to 
that extent no real supervision can be 
exercised, and I must say that the 
County Council would be a very good 
authority to exercise proper control. 

Toe Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
only rise to ask for an explanation. 
What I want to know is how the County 
Council is {expected to do the work 
which they are required to do under the 
clause. Itsays “ the County Council of 
every county, except the County of Lon- 
don, shall be charged with the duty of 
superintending the inspection of work- 
shops within their jurisdiction, and of 
seeing that the Sanitary Inspectors per- 
form their duties efficiently.” I am 
a member of the County Council 
in my own county, and I know 
that the County Council have no 
officers to do this. The County Coun- 
cillors will have to go round them- 
selves. Am I to understand that the 
County Council. is to appoint a 
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subsidiary set of Inspectors to watch 
the other Inspectors? It appears to me 
that it is a very Japanese method of 
proceeding, which may be necessary if 
you find the Sanitary Inspectors utterly 
unworthy of trust, but it is so exceed- 
ingly expensive that I think we ought 
to be careful before adopting it. 

Tue Hart or KIMBERLEY: The 
noble Marquess will observe, if he reads 
the whole of the clause, that it provides 
for the appointment of a Superintending 
Inspector. I would point out that that 
is not at all foreign to the ordinary fune- 
tions of a County Council. For instance, 
the County Council Highway Inspector 
is very much in the same position, and I 
do not see anything unworkable in hav- 
ing a General Inspector, whose duty it 
would be to see that the Sanitary In- 
spectors did their duty. I agree with 
the noble Lord opposite (the Earl of 
Dunraven) that it is very necessary there 
should be some supervision of these In- 
spectors. I agree with my noble Friend 
behind me that it would be impossible 
to apply it to Municipal Boroughs. They 
must be exempted. But I have had 
some experience of the sort of people 
who are appointed as Sanitary Inspectors 
by Boards of Guardians, and I can assure 
the House that they will require very 
careful looking after in order to see that 
they perform their duties. Very often 
they are not people who are very able 
to perform the duties entrusted to them, 
nor are they very active in seeing that 
nuisances or causes of complaint are 
removed. The Secretary of State cannot 
exercise, to any large extent, supervision. 
If any gross case comes to his knowledge 
he has the power of sending a Sanitary 
Inspector down to examine it; but the 
ordinary duties to be performed day by 
day by those Sanitary Inspectors I feel 
very certain will be neglected or very 
cursorily performed indeed, unless you 
give some other power besides the 
Secretary of State the means of con- 
trolling them. For my part I do not 
think you could put the matter in better 





‘hands than those of the County Council. 


I hope, however, my noble Friend will 
not press this clause now in Committee, 
and if he will bring up another clause 
on Report I think it might meet with 
more support. 

Lorp THRING: I quite agree with 
the noble Lord’s suggestion in reference 
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to bringing up another clause on Report, 
but with regard tothe noble Marquess’ 
criticism that this is a somewhat Japanese 
method of proceeding, I can only say 
that nothing would be easier than to 
make the Sanitary Authority perform 
the duty cast upon them and do what 
has existed to some extent in Surrey, 
thatis, to appoint some one to go through- 
out the county and see that the duties 
are performed by the officers who have 
charge of them. 

Viscount CRANBROOK: I think it 
right to point out that there is a para- 
graph in this clause which seems to me 
wholly inconsistent with the ordinary 
rules of government; that is to say, 
that the Inspectors appointed by the 
County Councils under this Act shall 
have all the powers of Inspectors under 
the principal Act. That is to say, he is 
to take the place of the Government In- 
spector. So that there will be two sets 
of authorities or Inspectors having the 
same powers, That seems to me an 
absolutely impossible state of things. 

*Tse Marquess or RIPON : This clause 
applies only to workshops, and you have 
withdrawn the inspection of workshops 
from the Factory Inspectors. 

Viscount CRANBROOK: Ther it is 
still more remarkable, because in the 
latter part of the clause the noble Lord 
gives the absolute and entire power of 
inspection to the County Council In- 
spectors. 

Lorp THRING: I withdraw my 
Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


*Tue Kart or DUNRAVEN: The new 
clause which stands next on the Paper 
in my name is merely for the purpose 
of laying down a minimum of cubic 
feet of space that ought to be allowed 
to persons in workshops. Your Lord- 
ships will see by the Ist clause that 
when the Secretary of State is satisfied 
that the provisions of the law relating 
to overcrowding and so on are not carried 
out, certain things areto be done. Butthe 
difficulty is that there are no provisions 
in the law relating to overcrowding. 
We had a great deal of evidence before 
the Sweating Committee of the great 
difficulty and inconvenience which arises 
on that account. I remember one of 
the Inspectors saying that some authori- 
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ties consider 400 cubic feet to be neces- 
sary, while another set of authorities 
might consider that not more than 160 
cubic feet would be sufficient. It appears 
to be very hard on owners of factories 
and workshops, because they have not 
the least idea what space they ought to 
provide. They may be come down upon 
at any moment, and told that they are 
breaking the law, and in fact they may 
have been practically breaking the law 
for ever so long, without having the least 
idea of it; whereasif a minimum of any 
kind was laid down, there would be no 
difficulty. Ihave taken from the evi- 
dence given before your Lordships’ Com- 
mittee what is considered to be the 
absolute minimum, and if some definite 
figure is laid down, then a man would be 
able to construct his factory or workshop 
in accordance with that minimum, and 
would not be liable at any time to be 
told that his factory or workshop is 
“over-crowded.” I hope Her Majesty’s 
Government and your Lordships will 
agree with this clause, or at any rate as 
to the principle of it. I am not par- 
ticular as to the 250 cubic feet by day 
or the 400 cubic feet by gaslight, but I 
do think that what is over-crowding 
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should be, by some means or other, 
ascertained. 


Amendment moved to insert the 


following new Clause :— 


‘Clause A.—(1.) A factory or workshop shall 
be deemed to be overcrowded while work is 
carried on therein in all cases where less than 
two hundred and fifty cubic feet of space is 
allowed to every person employed therein by 
daylight, and where Jess than four hundred 
cubic feet of space is allowed to every person 
employed therein by gaslight. 

(2.) Provided that if an inspector, or in the 
case of a workshop a medical officer of health, 
is of opinion that efficient means have been 
adopted in any factory or workshop which is 
lighted by gas to prevent the atmosphere 
therein becoming vitiated by the gaslights, 
such inspector or such medical officer of health 
may give to the occupier of that factory or 
workshop a certificate to that effect and in 
the prescribed form, and where a certificate 
has been so given so much of this section as 
relates to the employment of persons by gaa- 
light shail not apply in the case of persons 
employed by gaslight in that factory or work- 
shop, and persons employed therein at any 
time shall, for the purposes of this section, be 
deemed to be employed by daylight. 

(3.) Nothing in this section shall be read or 
construed so as to restrict the application of 
section three of the principal Act as amended 
by this Act, or so as to interfere with the 

the Earl of Dunraven 
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have been proved. 
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powera of a Secretary of State under that Act 
as amended by this Act.”—(The Lord Kenry 
{Earl Dunraven and Mount-karl].) 


Lorp pe RAMSEY : The noble Lord, 
by his Amendment, -endeavours to lay 
down a hard and fast line ag 
to what is overcrowding. There 
is no sufficient reason for this proposal, 
or for such a very drastic remedy. 
It has not been found difficult to get 
convictions from the Magistrates upon 
satisfying them that overcrowding 
existed and where cases of overcrowding , 
There are manifest 
objections to this proposal. Overcrowd- . 
ing is only one element of the case. It is 
not applicable to all cases, or to the 
object at which the noble Ear! desires to 
arrive. A room may be well ventilated 
when it has only two people in it; it 
may be ill ventilated if it has two, 
though it might be properly constructed 
as regards ventilation, say, for five. It 
is almost impossible to arrive at a proper 
figure in this matter. According to the 
noble Earl, a cobbler’s shop, half open to 
the street, would come under his defini- 
tion. Then, again, much depends upon 
whether rooms are used continuously or 
intermittently for a long or a short time. 
There are very many reasons against the 
proposal, and I cannot ask your Lord- 
ships to accept it. 


On Question, disagreed to. 


*Toe Eart or DUNRAVEN: I now 
move to insert Clause B. It is a clause, 
as your Lordships see, ‘affecting cellar 
workshops, and which I think is neces- 
sary, even upon the logic of our present 
legislation. The general tendency is to 
apply to workshops such sanitary rules 
and regulations as apply to houses and 
dwellings, and that is quite right and 
proper no doubt; but there are special 
requirements which apply to cellar 
dwellings, and all I wish to do is 
to apply them equally to cellars 
which are used as workshops. Many 
of your Lordships know very well 
what kind of places these cellar work- 
shops are. You are also well aware that 
men work in them for inordinately long 
hours, sometimes all day and all night, 
and I think it is perfectly obvious that 
they ought to be at least in the same 
sanitary condition as the Jaw would © 
require if they were to be used as dwell- 


| ing places. 





an 
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Amendment moved, after Clause 5, 


«to insert the following new clause— 


“Clause B.—(1.) It shall not be lawful to 
fet or occupy or suffer to be occupied as a 
workshop any cellar whatsoever, unless all the 

ions which are prescribed by. Section 
42 of the Public Health Act, 1875, as the 
conditions under which cellars, which were let 
or occupied as dwellings at the time of the 
coming into operation of that Act, may be so 
let or oceupied are complied witb. 

(2.) For the purposes of this section the 
expression “ cellar’’ meas and includes any 
yault or underground room. 

(3.) Where it appears to the Sanitary 
Authority that a cellar is let or occupie 
contrary to the provisions of this section, the 
Sanitary Authority shall give notice in writing 
to the owner or occupier that the same is let 
or occupied contrary to the provisions of this 
section. 

(4.) Any person who lets, occupies, or know- 
ingly soffers to be occupied, any cellar, contrary 
to the provisions of this section ‘shall be liable 
to a penalty not exceeding twenty shillings, 
nor less than five shillings, for every day 
during which the same continnes to be so let 
or occupied after notice in writing from the 
Sanitary Authority that the same is let or 
occupied contrary to the provisions of this 
section. 

(5.) Where two convictions against the pro- 
yisions of this section have taken place within 
three months (whether the persons so con- 
victed were or were not the same) a court of 
summary jurisdiction may, in addition to any 
penalty, direct the closing of the premises 
forthwith, and may empower the sanitary 
authority to close the same forthwith and to 
defray and expenses incurred by them in the 
exetution of this section.—(The Lord Kenry 
[Earl Dunraven and Mount-Ear1].) 


Lorp p—E RAMSEY: This is a proposal 
to extend to underground workshops 
the provisions which now apply to under- 
ground dwellings. There is, of course, a 
wide difference between a dwelling where 
a family iscontinuously living with young 
or old people, with the door and window 
perhaps continually shut, and a workshop 
which is intermittently used ; sometimes 
only for a few hours in the day. Many 
workshops are used quite intermittently, 
for instance, a saw-pit is a workshop, and 
the conditions which the noble Earl pro- 
poses to apply would surely be relevant 
to that case. But,-my Lords, the 
general provisions of the Public Health 
Act require that a workshop should be 


kept free from dirt or smell, and should: 


not be over-crowded, but should be 
properly ventilated. Surely those words 
are amply sufficient. I take it the real 
difficulty is the enforcement of the 
regulations that we have now upon very 
VOL. CCCLV. |rHrep seRIEs.] 
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poor people ; but, at all events, I hope 
your Lordships will not assent to this 
proposal of the noble Earl. 

*Tae Kart or DUNRAVEN: I must 
say I think the noble Lord has not given 
any very strong reason why we should 
not apply to cellars used as workshops 
the same rules as are applied to cellars 
used as dwellings. You do apply rules 
to houses which are used as workshops, 
why not apply them then to cellars which 
are used in the same way? The fact is 
that owing to the unhealthy situation of 


d | underground places, special regulations 


were advised as regards sanitation, and 
so on, to enable people to live in them, 
and.I take it that is a very strong reason 
for applying the same rules to them 
when they are used as workshops. , I 
really cannot imagine any worthy reason 
against it, or any inconvenience or hard- 
ship that can arise from it. 

Kart FORTESCUE: I do not think 
I shall be suspected of indifference to 
sanitary measures, but it should be re- 
membered that the circumstances of a 
dwelling, whether a room or a house, 
and the circumstances of a workshop 
are very different. I remember when 
I was Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Commission of Sewers, I had instances of 
men who were working occasionally for 
a good part of the day in the sewers, and 
I never remember hearing of any par- 
ticular ill-health being occasioned to 
those men, who were, of course, awake 
while they were at their work. It is 
notorious that you may travel by day 
through the Pontine Marshes while you 
are awake, although it is very dangerous 
to sleep there. I have known friends of 
mine to spend a day shooting there, but 
they would have been almost certain to 
catch the Marsh fever if they had slept 
there. The circumstances differ in the 
cases of men who are at work, and, of 
course awake, and while sleeping. The 
conditions are very different indeed. A 
dwelling may be quite unfit for human 
habitation during the 24 hours, and for 
sleeping in, the conditions of which 
may not be too unfavourable for people 
to work in it for a limited time, for the 
reason that I have given. Noone would 
think of sleeping in a sewer, or consider 
it other than a very deadly thing’ to do, 
but a certain number of men are habitu- 
ally employed at work in sewers, and 
judging from my own experience, and 
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from what I have heard since, without 
suffering materially or at all beyond 
others in health in consequence, I, 
therefore, though by no . means in- 
different. to; sanitary conditions, think 
that the principles which are applicable 
to-a dwelling-house are not necessarily 
applicable. to a place for working in. 
On Question, disagreed to. 


Clauses 6 to 10 agreed to. 


Clause 11. 

Lorp SANDHURST: I have a small 
Amendment to this clause. The Bil 
states that a printed copy of the pre- 
scribed rules shall be given by the occu- 
pier to any person affected thereby, on 
his or her application. Our experience 
on the Sweating Committee was, as a 
rule, that whenever there were rules or 
regulations provided to be posted up, 
they were either wholly or partly hidden 
away behind doors or shutters as the 
case might be. Here you propose that 
they should be given to workpeople on 
application by them. Since the Sweat- 
ing Committee sat I have made en- 
quiries, and what I am told is that poor 
workers will never make application 
for such rules, in the first place, because 
such an application would be considered 
an affront to the master, and in the next 
because they are afraid of being, as they 
consider, “marked down.” I do not 
think making it obligatory can impose 
any hardship upon the employer, and I 
therefore ask your Lordships toagree to 
this small Amendment. 

Moved, in page 6, line 23, to: leave 
out from “person” to end of line, and 
insert ‘“‘so employed.” — (The Lord 
Sandhurst.) 


Lorp pE RAMSEY: My Lords, the 
words inserted in the Bill were so in- 
serted following more or less the prece- 
dent of an Act passed only four years 
ago—the Coal Mines Regulation Act—in 
which it is stated that the operative 
“shall apply for a copy”—that is to 
say, he does apply for a copy whether 
he likes it or not. That Act we have 
found to work very well during the last 
four years. In chis clause it was thought 
it would bea hardship on the employer to 
compel him to give a copy nolens volens 
to everyone of some hundreds of opera- 
tives in his employ. The terms of the 
78th section-of the Act say that this 

Eari Fortescue 
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the entrance of the factory or workshop 
and in such parts thereof as the. Ip. 
spector for the time being may direct, 
and shall be constantly so affixed, | 
think that is precaution enough. We 
have found it to act very well under the 
other Statute.. I hope, therefore, the 
noble Lord will not press his objection. 

Lorp SANDHURST: I may point 
out to the noble Lord that we 
did not know quite so much fonr 
or five years ago about the hard. 
ships of poor workers as we know now. 
With regard to Clause 5, referring to 
piecework, it is made obligatory to pro- 
vide the workpeople with certain Rules, 
and, considering that we know more 
about the hardships which they suffer 
now than we did formerly, and that 
poor workers may not dare to ask for 
them, I should certainly like to see this 
provision inserted. Therefore, I shall 
stick to my.point, and ask your. Lord- 
ships to support me. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I cannot think 
the reason given by the noble Lord that 
this has been found to work sufficiently 
well with regard to coal mines is an 
adequate reason at all in this case, 
because the coal miners are well able to 
protect themselves, and are certainly 
quite well informed of the provisions of 
any Acts of Parliament which are made 
for their protection ; but this Bill deals 
with people who have no such protec- 
tion, and who are not able to protect 
themselves in the way in which the 
members of organised trades can do. 
They are, therefore, persons for whom 
Parliament must provide under such 
legislation as this, if the object is to be 
effected at all in the way in which it 
would be effected in well organised 
trades. I, therefore, shall heartily 
support the proposal of the noble Lord 
(Lord Sandhurst). ; 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 12 agreed to. 


‘Tue Eart or ABERDEEN: My 
Lords, in the absence of my noble Friend 
Lord Leigh; who is detained in. the 
country by County Couneil. business, I 
rise to move the Amendment which 
stands in his name. I think it must 
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be admitted that the object of 
this Amendment is reasonable and ex- 
pedient, and it is not uninteresting to 
bear in mind that according to a Home 
Office Return presented last year, the 
proportion of female workers in the mills 
and factories in the United Kingdom to 
mill workers is as follows: The total 
number of workers is 1,000,361, of 
whom more than half are females. 

Viscounr CRANBROOK : Would the 
noble Lord be kind enough to let us 
know where the appointment of female 
Inspectors is prohibited ? because it is 
not prohibited, so far as I can under- 
stand at all. 

Tue Kart or ABERDEEN: I have 
not said it is prohibited. Perhaps the 
noble Viscount will allow me to quote 
these figures. The number of female 
workers is 656,549, much more, your 
Lordships see, than half the total num- 
ber of workers in mills and factories. Of 
course, this implies no disparagement on 
the existing Inspectors, but I think there 
are many matters in which a woman In- 
spector could act with more efficiency 
and discrimination than a man, and [ 
believe those who are experienced 
in these matters will testify that 
women workers have often great 
scruples in making complaints to 
male Inspectors of various sanitary 
matters. If the object js to make the 
sanitary inspection as thorough as pos- 
sible, I think that in itself gives some 
ground of support to this Amendment. 
No doubt, as the noble Viscount says, 
there is no actual statutory prohibition 
against. the appointment of female In- 
spectors; but my point is rather that 
this is not readily done, although there 
is plenty of precedent for it. For in- 
stance, under the Local Government 
Board there are women Inspectors, and 
there are lady Inspectors also under the 
School Board. It may be interesting to 
your Lordships also to hear that in the 
State of New York, since last July, no 
less than seven women Inspectors have 
been appointed, and still more recently 
two have been appointed in the adjoining 
State of Massachusetts. I have no doubt 
it may be said, and with truth, that 
there are many portions of the inspec- 


tion of working places which a woman. 


could not perform—for example, with 
Tegard to machinery. If even a woman 
were qualified to give an opinion with 
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regard to the condition of the machinery, 
or to make an inspection of it, it might 
be dangerous to employ her in that 
part of the work, but that difficulty 
might be got over by appointing 
Sub-Inspectors of different departments. 
That, no doubt, would mean a matter of 
money; but I agree with what the Earl 
of Dunraven said just now, that if we 
are to make this measure a success, we 
should not be deterred from doing so by 
@ suggestion of some increase in the 
expenditure of public funds. I. doubt 
whether anything would. he more 
readily voted than an increase of money 
for such a purpose as this. This matter 
has been discussed to some extent in 
the other House of Parliament, and cer- 
tainly without much disfavour being 
expressed, as far as I can understand. 
I think the recognition of this principle 
in the Bill certainly would be desirable. 
Iam aware that this isa matter which 
can be discussed in Standing Committee, 
but, as it involves a question of prin- 
ciple, I am very desirous that the sense 
of the House should be taken upon the 
point, and I sincerely hope that the 
noble Lord who is in charge of this Bill 
will not disapprove of this very mode- 
rate expenditure. I purposely put it in 
a permissible form to avoid any appear- 
ance of aggressiveness, and I do so upon 
the suggestion of my noble Friend Lord 
Leigh, in whose name the Amendment 
stands. 

Moved to insert, after Clause 2, the 
following new Clause— 

(‘The Secretary of State may, if he thinks 
fit, appoint female inspectors for the inspection 
of factories and: workshops wherein any women, 
young persons, or children are. employed.”)— 
(The Viscount Gordon [Bari of Aberdeen).) 

Lorp pE RAMSEY: Why encumber 
the Bill with what is really quite un- 
necessary? That power now exists with 
the Secretary of State to appoint female 
Inspectors, and in the Interpretation Act 
of 1890, which was passed specially to 
clear up matters of this sort, .words im- 


‘puting the masculine gender, it was pro- 


vided, should include females... There- 
fore, as the power exists, and as the male 
gender is supposed to include females, 
I think the noble Lord’s Amendment is 
unnecessary. 

Tae Eart or ABERDEEN: I hope 
the discussion will’ at least serve the 
purpose of drawing public attention to 
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the necessity of the Secretary of State 
utilising his powers. I do not, of course, 
propose to trouble the Committee by 
dividing it upon this Amendment ; but, 
in due time, I hope the course suggested 
will be adopted. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


' Clauses 13, 14, 15, and 16 agreed to. 


Clause 17. 


*Lorpv MONKSWELL: My Lords, I beg 
to move that this clause be applied also 
to domestic workshops and laundries. 
I do not see why it should not be just as 
much an offence against the law for 
women who have given birth to a child 
within four weeks to work in a laundry 
or a domestic workshop as in an ordinary 
workshop. It may not do much, but I 
hope it will do some good. I am told 
that laundry work is particularly trying 
toa woman under those circumstances, 
and I beg to move the Amendment which 
stands in my name. 


Moved, in page 8, line 8, to leave out 
(‘‘or,”) and add, after (‘‘ workshop,”) the 
words (“domestic workshop or laundry.”) 
—(The Lord Monkswell.) 


Lorp p—E KAMSEY : My Lords, as to 
the first part of the noble Lord’s Amend- 
ment—that is, domestic workshops—do- 
mestic workshops are now included in 
Clause 17 of this Actas workshops. As 
to the laundries, Government Inspectors 
have nothing to do with the laundries. 
A laundry is a workplace outside this 
Bill, outside the factory and the work- 
shop, except that it has been brought 
within Section 2 for-a purpose which I 
will mention presently. As regards the 
proposal of the noble Lord, I think he 
might very well leave it to the special 
sanitary provisions which will be enforced 
by the Local Sanitary Authority in 
reference to laundries. I do not see 
that there is any great necessity for 
changing the form of the clause. There- 
fore, unless the noble Lord can give some 
good reason for its acceptance, I hope 
this Amendment will not be adopted. 
Of course, in this I have presumed that 
the noble Lord who moves the Amend- 
ment in no way wishes to raise the 
question of including laundries in this 
Bill. 

The Earl of Aberdeen 
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*Lorv MONKSWELL : That isa 
different question. The words I propose 
to put in have not that effect. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I con. . 


fess Iam alittle puzzled upon this. I 
do not know that I understand the full 
effect of my noble Friend’s Amendment ; 
but I am still more completely puzzled 
by the noble Lord’s explanation, because 
he says that laundries are not in the 
Bill, but almost the first thing in it is, 
he will find at line 13, that laundries 
are mentioned, and also in line 19. 

Lorp pE RAMSEY: I said so. I 
stated I would explain that presently, 
They are included to a certain extent; 
but I do not wish to raise the question 
by including laundries in the Bill here. 
That is with regard to sanitation. 

*Lorpv MONKSWELL: But surely the 
question of sanitation does not touch my 
point, which is that women should not 
be employed in these places within a 
certain period after child-birth. 

*Tue Kart or DUNRAVEN: I do not 
see why the laundries should escape the 
primeeval curse of man ; and if it is not 
right to deprive women of employment 
in laundries at such times, the provision 
ought not to be applied to other places. 
I think this regulation ought to be 
applied to laundries. 

*Toe Marquess or RIPON: I hope 
laundries will be included in this Bill 
before we leave it.. But that is quite 
another matter. Nobody will be com- 
mitted upon that point by the course 
which may be taken on this Amendment, 
but I do not quite understand what the 
noble Lord means. He says that Factory 
Inspectors do not go into laundries, 
but Factory Inspectors cannot examine 
minutely into the women’s circum- 
stances even in factories, or find out 
whether they have brought forth 
children within four weeks. In fact, 
there is no direct means of enforcing 
the clause. It comes within what 18 
called an ordinary misdemeanour. It 
will be a breach of an Act of Parliament. 
But I think, as the Government have 
thought it reasonable to put this clause 
into the Act, it should be extended to the 
laundries. This is not a sanitary ques- 
tion properly so called, though it is 
a question relating to the health of 
workwomen; and to say that you 
will not allow women to be employed 
ina factory or workshop within four 
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you will allow them to be employed in 
a laundry, seems to me, I confess, to be 
somewhat illogical. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY: Is 
the noble Lord prepared to furnish a 
definition of a laundry ? 

Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY : It is in 
the Bill already. 

*Toe Marquess or RIPON: My ex- 
planation is furnished by the Act. I 
used the word in the sense in which it 
is used in Clause 1. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : Tt is 
not material there, but in this clause it 
is very material. I want to know 
whether you are prepared to prohibit 
women within that period after their 
confinement from washing their own 
clothes ? 


On Question, whether the word pro- 
posed to be left out shall stand part of 
the Clause :—Their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 82 ; Not-Contents 33. 


Clauses 17 and 18 agreed to. 


*Toe Eazt or DUNRAVEN: My 
Lords, I have to move as an Amendment 
the insertion of a new clause, after 
Clause 18, which deals with the difficult 
subject as to the age at which persons 
may be employed. It is an exceedingly 
difficult subject, and I have no intention 
of troubling your Lordships with a long 
speech about it now. I will only state 
that my proposal to raise it to 12 years 
isa matter which I think of paramount 
importance, especially in a democratic 
country like this in regard to the mental 
and physical health of the people. I 
think it will be better that children 
should not be employed in work- 
shops and factories until the age of 
12 years, when their education is 
more nearly completed. On the other 
hand, there is to be considered, no 
doubt, the great hardship that would 
be inflicted upon parents by depriving 
them of the wages earned by their 
children as half-timers. Her Majesty’s 
Government have thought fit to fix a 
lower limit. In the House of Commons 
the age was raised from 10 to 11 years, 
the change to 11 years to come into 
operation in 1893. What I propose now 
18 in addition that the age for half-timers 
shall be raised to 12 years, to come 
into operation in 1895. Ihave put it at 
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12 years because, practically speaking, 
12 years was the minimum age 

upon at the Berlin Labour Conference 
at which children should be allowed to 
workin factories. I do not think we ought 
to be behind other European nations in 
that respect. Atthe same time, I recog- 
nise that if the age were raised from 10 
to 12 at once, great hardship would be 
inflicted on parents ; but in postponing 
the change until 1895, I do not think 
any hardship will follow which is 
sufficiently great to deprive the 
children of the benefit which they 
would derive if the age for their 
employment is limited to 12 instead of 
1l years. i beg to move the insertion 
of this new clause— 


Moved, after Clause 18, to insert the 
following new Clause— 

(“ (1.) On and after the first day of January 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety-five no 
child under the age of twelve years shall be 
employed in a factory or workshop. 

(2.) Provided always, that any child law- 
fully employed under the principal Act, or any 
Act relating tothe employment of children, at 
the time that the provisions of this section come 
into operation shali be exempt from its provi- 
sions.”’)—(‘The Lord Kenry [E. Dunraven and 
Meunt-Earl).) 


Lorp p—E RAMSEY: My Lords, I do 
not propose to detain you on this 
matter, which I have no doubt has been 


thoroughly well considered, as it is a 


matter which has created very great 
interest. I wish to point out to the 
noble Lord a matter which I do not 
know that he has taken into con- 
sideration—that.is, that if his proposal to 
raise the age to 12 were to come into 
operation, it would virtually put an end 
to the half-time system. It would 
leave only one year for it to operate in, 
namely, from 12 to 13. Most children 
can then obtain their full-time certi- 
ficate, and work full time instead of 
having to wait till 14. I do not 
know whether the noble Lord has 
considered that matter, but cer- 
tainly the number of children who 
are employed between 11 and 12 
is greater than those who are employed 
from 10 toll. I hope very much that 
the noble Earl will not press this Motion. 
The history of the Government fixing 
the age of 11 is well known to the noble 
Earl, and I am confident from everything 
one hears that the age of 11 will give 
great satisfaction. I hope, therefore, 
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the noble Ear] will not press his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clauses 19 and 20 agreed to. 


Clause 21. 


*Tue Earn. or DUNRAVEN: My 
Lords, I move to omit Clause 21, and to 
insert a new clause, which is practically 
a definition of a domestic workshop. I 
have thought this the most convenient 
place in which to insert this new clause, 
because Clause 4 deals with Section 61 
of the principal Act, which recites the de- 
finition of what is a domestic workshop. 
Practically, what 1 wish todo is to define 
what a domestic workshop is, and then to 
go on to recite the rules and regulations 
which in that case are to obtain. What 
I object to in the definition of domestic 
workshop in the principal Act is that it 
is too vague and too large. Practically, 
a domestic workshop, to put it shortly, 
is a place where any number of people, 
members of the same family, work and 
dwell. We had any amount of evidence 
before the Committee of your Lordships’ 
House on the Sweating System as to the 
way in which this law is evaded. We 
were told. by any number of witnesses 
that work was constantly taken home 
after the factory and workshop was 
closed, and done at home by women and 
girls, and that strangers were brought in 
to help them who were called members of 
the same family. It is obviously impos- 
sible for any Inspector or anybody else to 
know whether those persons are members 
of the same family or not. My principal 
object all through has been to deprive 
these small workshops of any special 
advantages over the larger workshops 
and factories. Your Lordships will 
understand at once that where there is 
such keen competition among small 
manufacturers, and among small masters 
especially, they naturally endeavour to 
cut down the cost of production as much 
as possible; and it is obvious that the 
cost of production is lessened if no great 
expense is incurred in keeping the 
places where the process is carried on in 
@ condition which should be in accord- 
ance with the Acts of Parliament—that 
is to say, these persons can manufacture 
an article cheaper in such sweating dens 
than they can manufacture it in a 
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properly-ventilated' and properly-con. | 
ducted workshop or factory ; and, there. 
fore, the tendency is for work to go into 
these small places and to forsake the 
legally and properly-conducted work- 
shops. I want to put a stop to that as 
far as possible. At the same time, I 
fully recognise that it would be most 
iniquitous to interfere with family work 
and with domestic workshops, and I do 
not propose to do so in any way what- 
ever. What I propose to meet that is to 
provide that a domestic workshop should 
be a place where three persons, members 
of the same family, dwell and work. I 
propose, also, that where more than three, 
but not more than six, members of the 
same family work and iive, they shall 
be able to obtain a certificate from the 
nearest Magistrate, saying that the place 
is a domestic workshop. I object very 
much to small provisions of that kind 
being inserted in a Bill; but, at the same 
time, I do not think ‘any great’ hardship 
van arise in London or in any of our 
great towns where families exist, con- 
sisting of three and not exceeding six, by 
their having to go to the nearest Magis- 
trate and explain what the place is, and 
having to get a certificate that it isa 
domestic workshop. In that case, when 
the Inspector visits them, they have 
nothing to do but show the certificate, 
and the Inspector sees at a glance 
whether or not there are more people 
working there than ought to be in the: 
place ; and he can tell at once whether 
the law is being broken or not. I do 
not see how it is possible that in that 
case home work would be interfered 
with in any way whatever, and I think 
if your Lordship’s would agree to this 
clause you would, toa great extent, put 
a stop to one of the mest prominent 
evils which came out before the Com- 
mittee on the Sweating System, and you 
would put a stop to the temptation of 
sending work out to these small places 
instead of having it done in properly 
regulated workshops and factories. 
Moved, to leave out Clause 21, and 
insert the following new Clauses :— 


(Home Work.) 

“ Section 16 of the Principal Act is hereby 
repealed, and it is enacted in lieu thereof as 
follows :— 

The expression ‘domestic workshop’ 
means a workshop to which this section — 
applies. 
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. (a.) Where not more than three persons 
are employed at home, that,is to say, in 
a private house, room, or place which, 
though used as a dwelling, is by reason 
of the work carried on there a factory 
or workshop within the meaning of the 
principal Act, and in which neither 
steam, water, nor other mechanical 
power is used in aid of the manufac- 
turing process carried on there, and in 
which the ‘only persons ‘employed are 
members of the same family dwelling 
there ; or 

{b.) Where more than three and not 
more than five persons are so employed, 
and the occupier of the private house, 
room, or place has shown tothe satis- 
faction of a court of summary jurisdic- 
that the persons so employed are Mem- 
bers of the same family dwelling there, 
and has obtained from the court a 
certificate in the prescribed form setting 
forth the number of persons so em- 
ployed, and the relationship between 
them, which the court, if satisfied that 
the persons employed therein are mem- 
bers of the same family dwelling there, 
is hereby authorised to grant, the regu- 
lations of the principal Act.as amended 
by this Act with respect to the employ- 
ment of children, young persons, and 
women, shall not apply to that factory 
or workshop, and in lieu thereof the 
following regulations shall be observed 
therein :— 


{1.) A child or young person shall not 
be employed in the factory or work- 
shop except during the period of 
employment hereinafter mentioned ; 


an 
(2.) The period of employment for a 
young person shall, except on Satur- 
day, begin at six o'clock in the 
morning and end at nine o'clock in 
the evening, and shall on Saturday 
begin at six o’clock in the morning 
and end at four o’clock in the after- 


noon; and 

{3.) There shall be allowed to every 
young person for meals and absence 
from work during the period of em- 
ployment not less, except. on Satur- 
day, than four hours and_a half, and 
on Saturdays than two hours anda 
half; and 

(4.) The period of employment for a 
child on every day either shall begin 
at six o’clock in the morning and end 
at one o’clock, in the afternoon, or 
shall begin at one o’clock in the after- 
noon and end at eight o’clock in the 
evening, or on Saturday at four o’clock 
in the afternoon ;. and for the purpose 
of the provisions of this Act ey he 
education such child shall be deemed, 
according to circumstances, to be em- 
9 fy in a morning or afternoon set ; 
an . 

(5.) A child shall not be employed. be- 
fore the hour of one in the afternoon 
in two successive periods of seven 
days, and a child shall not be employed 
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on Saturday in any week ‘before the 
hour of one in the afternoon, if on any 
other day of the same week he has 
been employed before that hour nor 
after that hourif on any other day of 
the same week he bas been employed 
after that hour; and 

(6.) A child shall not be employed con-, 
tinuously for more t five hours 
without an interval of at least half a 
hour for a meal. 

Section sixty-one of the principal Act is 
hereby repealed, and itis enacted in lieu thereof 
as follows :— 

(1.) The provisions of the principal Act as 
amended by this Act relating to factories 
and workshops with regard to:— 

(1.) The cleanliness (including lime 
washing, painting, varnishing, and 
washing) or to the freedom from 
effluvia, or to the overcrowdi or 
ventilation of a factory or workshop ; 


or to 

(2.) All children, young persons, and 
women employed in a factory or work- 
shee having the times allowed for 
meals at the same hour of the day, or 
during any part of the time allowed 
for: meals in'a factory or workshop, 
being employed in the factory or 
workshop ; or being allowed to remain 
in any room; or to 

(3.) The affixing of any notice or abstract 
in a factory or workshop, or: specify- 
ing any. matter in the notice so 
affixed ; or to 

(4.) The allowance of any holidays to a © 
child,’ young person, or woman; or to 

(5.): The sending of notice of accidents ; 


or to ; i 
(6.) The giving of notice to. an inspector 
of the occupation of a factory or work- 
shop; 
shall sc apply where persons are employed 
in a domestic workshop. ; 

(2.) Nothing in. this section, shall exempt a 

bakehouse from, the provisions of the 

principal Act with respect to cleanliness 

(including lime washing, painting, varnish- 

ing, and washing) or to freedom from 
uvia. 

Section ninety-eight of the principal Act, 
which provides for the exemption of certain 
home work, is hereby repealed.”—(The Lord 
Kenry [Zari of Dunraven and Mount-Earl).) 


Lorp p—E RAMSEY : My Lords, it will 
be seen on comparing the two sets of 
provisions which the noble Earl has 
moved with Section 16 of the. principal 
Act they are exactly in agreement as 
far as concerns the regulation of matters 
which are made applicable to domestic 
workshops.. So far as concerns the 
general condition of a domestic workshop, 
they are in agreement. Well, then, the 
noble Earl and I are agreed as far as 
that goes—I mean that the workers 
should be members of the same family, 
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and be dweiling together, and that no 
strangers should be employed. The 
only difference is that whereas in the 
Act of 1878 there is only one class of 
domestic workshops, the noble Earl 
would propose to constitute two classes. 
He proposes, first, that where there are 
not more than three workers, that shall 
be one description; and, secondly, that 
where there are more than three but 
not more than five, they shall constitute 
another class. But then, if we are 
agreed upon the first provision, it comes 
to this, that we are only in disagreement 
on the second; that is to say, in the 
matter of two persons, the difference 
between three and five, and I would ask 
whether itis advisable to make such a 
very stringent provision as the noble 
Earl moves in this case, for the sake of 
excluding two strangers. I can hardly 
think it is advisable, and I hope your 
Lordships will not assent to the proposal. 


*Tue Ear, or DUNRAVEN: Let me 
explain. There is no limit whatever in 
the Act: the family may consist of 5, 
10, 50, or 1,000 people. There is no 
definition of what constitutes a family. 
I say where there are more than three 
members of the same family and not 
more than five they must prove it before 
a Magistrate, and get a certificate that 
the place is a domestic workshop. The 
difference is enormous, because, avcord- 
ing to the Act, there is no limit whatever, 
and what actually happens is this: girls 
and women having worked during their 
legitimate hours in the factory or work- 
shop, are compelled to take work home 
and get other people to help them to 
finish it, contrary to the Act. Unless 
you give a definition limiting the num- 
bers of the family who may work in 
their domestic workshop, it is impossible 
to put a stop to the evils of the sweating 
system. 


Amendments negatived. 
Clauses 21 to 24 agreed to. 


Clause 25. 


*Toe Earn or DERBY: I have a 
roviso to insert at the end of this 
lause 25. I have slightly altered 
the wording from the printed copy, in 
order to make it read more smoothly, 
but the change is only verbal. It is 
obvious that this proviso does not 
at all interfere with the object or the 
Lord de Ramsey 
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working of the Bill. It is simply a pre- 
caution to which the Lancashire manu- 
facturers and employers attach a good 
deal of importance, a precaution against 
a possible abuse. The object is to pre- 
vent an operative who has obtained 
particulars of a process for a certain 
purpose—namely, in order to ascertain 
what wages he has a right to—using 
them for an entirely different purpose to 
the detriment of his employers. There 
are a great many processes in the manu- 
factures of the North in regard to 
which trade secrets are maintained, and 
there is undoubtedly considerable appre- 
hension that they might be endangered 
by the provisions of this Bill without 
such a proviso as is contained in the 
Amendment I have placed on the Paper. 


Moved, in Clause 25, page 10, line 7, 
after (“ pound ”), to insert— 

(‘* Provided always, and it is hereby enacted, 
that, in the event of anyone who is engaged as 
an operative in any wag 8 or workshop re- 
ceiving such particulars, and subsequently dis- 
closing the same with a fraudulent object, or 
for the purpose of gain, and whether they be 
furnished to himdirectly or to a fellow employé 
ke shali be liable for each offence to a fine not 
exceeding ten pounds.’’)—( Zhe Earl of Derby.) 

Lorp pe RAMSEY : I think this is a 
most useful Amendment, and I hope 
your Lordships will accept it. 

Viscounr CRANBROOK : I would 
merely point out that the words (“it is 
hereby enacted”) are quite unnecessary. 
They are left out all through the 
clauses. 

Toe Eart or DERBY: I took it 
from the Paper. I have no objection to 
leave out those words. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clauses 25 and 26 agreed to. 


Clause 27. 


*Tue Earn or DUNRAVEN: My 
Lords, at line 20 I wish to insert a new 
sub-section. This clause deals with 
registration of new workshops, but, by 
an oversight, I suppose, it does not pro- 
vide for any registration of existing 
workshops. I do not imagine that it is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that of all new workshops notice 
should be given to Inspectors and 
so on, but that all workshops already 
existing, of which no notice has been 
given and which are unknown, should 
remain unknown. 
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Moved, in line 20, to insert as a new 
Sub-section— 

(* (3.) In the case of workshops occupied at 
the time of the coming into operation of this 
Act, notice shall be served within one month 


after this Act comes into operation.’’)—(The 


Lord Kenry [Earl Dunraven and Mount-Ear/}.) 


Lorp p— RAMSEY: The noble Earl 
proposes that not only the occupier of a 
new workshop should send notice, but 
that also those persons who are already 
in possession of workshops should do 
the same. This sounds very logical, but 
it is not very practicable. The effect 
would be that at once from 100,000 to 
300,000 notices would be sent in, and 
the clerical labour involved would be 
tremendous. The truth is, that it is 
almost impossible to keep up a register 
of workshops as a railway does of its 
shareholders. In fact, I do not think 
myself there is any great occasion for 
doing so. It will be difficult enough 
to get the owners of new work- 
shops to send in notices, and for 


the same reason of avoiding such. 


an immense amount of labour the 
Bill does not propose to insist on the 
occupier of an existing workshop sending 
in notice if work in that workshop is 
discontinued. I hope, therefore, having 

to the immense amount of labour 
which this would cause, your Lordships 
will not assent to the proposed Amend- 
ment. 


*Tue Ear, or DUNRAVEN: I can 
quite understand that it would be very 
difficult to get occupiers of small new 
workshops to send in notices if the 
owners of existing workshops do not. 
They would naturally not want to be 
known ; and it appears to me advisable 
that the Inspectors should know where 
they are situated, and should be able to 
visit them. It is equally necessary they 
should know where they are, and that 
there should be no advantage of that 
kind given to one class. 


Amendment disagreed to. 


*Tue Kart or DUNRAVEN: My Lords, 
the next Amendment is for the insertion 
of a new clause which is intended to 
remedy another evil which was very 
much complained of before the Sweating 
Committee. In many cases it was shown 
that foreigners are employed who do 
not understand English, and what I 
wish to add is that in factories or work- 
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shops where foreigners are employed 
notices should also be affixed in such 
foreign languages as the Inspector for 
the time being directs. That is to 
say, the notices shall be put up in 
the language which ‘is understood by 
the people employed in the workshop. 


Moved, to insert the following new 
Clause :— 

“In section seventy-cight of the princi 
ad. after the word ‘ eae : thall be aided - 
words ‘and in a factory or workshop where 
foreigners are employed also in such foreign 
languages as un inspector for the time being 
directs.’ ”)—(The Lord Kenry [Z. Dunraven and 
Mount-Ear1}.) 

Lorp pe RAMSEY : But how can that 
be done, when to-day there may be a 
German, to-morrow a Pole, and the day 
following a Russian employed in the 
workshop?’ The noble Karl’s wish is 
that the operatives should be able to 
read and understand the notices. 
That would mean that you would re- 
quire to have these rules put into 
every language that there is. I do 
not think it is at all practicable, and 
I hope your Lordships will not agree 
to it. 

Tue Ear, or KIMBERLEY: My 


Lords, I think this is really a very 


reasonable suggestion. It is only to 
be where the Inspector directs it, and 
he will not direct it unless a considerable 
number of foreigners are employed in 
the place. Supposing a considerable 
number of Germans are employed, it 
seems to me very desirable that such a 
power should exist. I think there is 
not much fear that it will be absolutely 
abused. They may be trusted not to do 
it. unreasonably, and, considering the 
great pressure which may be exercised 
on foreigners who do not understand the 
English language, I think the insertion 
of this Amendment is very desirable, 
and I shall certainly support it. 


*Toe Eart or DUNRAVEN : I shall 
have to omit the first portion, because 
your Lordships have not agreed to define 
“overcrowding” in any way. Therefore 
I should move, first, down to the word 
“ sub-section.” 


Lorp HERSCHELL: I suggest put- 
ting in the word “languages” in the 
singular, It will, of course, include the 
plural, but it looks here as if it was in- 
tended to mean the plural. 
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On Question, their 
divided :—Contents 37; 
66. 


Clause 27 agreed to. 


*Toe Ear, or DUNRAVEN: My 
Lords, I. move to add a clause to 
limit the work of the women em- 
ployed in the nail and chain trade. 
Your Lordships will remember there 
was a good deal of evidence given before 
your Lordships’ Committee on Sweating 
about the injurious physical effects pro- 
duced on women, young persons, and 
girls by the exertion required in cutting 
large sizes of cold iron by means of a 
machine called an “oliver.” What I 
propose to do is to limit it to a certain 
size, and to prevent females from cutting 
or working by means of a machine called 
an “oliver,” or otherwise bars of iron 
exceeding a quarter of an inch in thick- 
ness. I admit that it is exceedingly 
difficult to know exactly what size to 
fix ; but from the best information I can 
obtain from people on the spot, I think 
that a quarter of an inch would be a 
proper size, and I beg to move the inser- 
tion of this Amendment. 


Moved, after Clause 27, to insert the 
following Sub-section :— 


(1) It shall not be lawful for any female to 
cut or work, or to assist in cutting or working, 
whether. by means of the machine called the 
“‘Oliver’’ or otherwise, bars or rods of iron 
which exceed one quarter of an inch in thick- 
ness, whether for the purpose of making nails, 
nuts, rivets, or chains, or for any other pur- 


Lordships 
Not-Contents 


‘* (2) In the event of a contravention of this 
section in a factory or workshop, the occupier 
of the factory or workshop shall be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding five pounds and not less 
than forty shillings."—{( The Lord Kenry (E. 
Dunraven and Mount-Earl}.) 

Eart WEMYSS: My Lords, I hope 
the Government are going to resist this 
Amendment with reference to the women 
working in.the'chain and nail trade.: I 
have been asked. to resist it on, behalf.of 
the Women’s Employment Society, 22, 
Berners Street. I have here a com- 
munication from that Society from which 
I will trouble your Lordships with one 
or two extracts. They say that to 
restrict them to working only the smaller 
and worst-paid class of chains and nails 
would have the effect of confining them to 
work which men would not care to do 
themselves ; and they go on to say that 
if a young girl were not allowed to work 
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qualified for the work ; that- they aes 
been working in this way for 200 years; 
that women and men have been em- 
ployed in it ; that they have worked at 
it side by side, and that there is no other 
industry suggested for the 3,000 women 
who are thus employed in doing this 
work. And then, my Lords, the whole 
secret comes out at the end. They say ~ 
that much that is untrue or exaggerated 
has been said about the evil effects, moral 
and physical, of this occupation, especially 
in the evidence given before the Sweating 
Committee; but most of the witnesses 
are supposed to have been brought for- 
ward by the leaders of the Trades Unions, 
and that when people went down to the 
Black Country to see for themselves the 
conditions of this work they were’ only 
permitted tosee the worst of it. In the 
interest of these 3,000 women they beg 
that your Lordships will resist this 
Amendment of the noble Lord’s, which 
would have the effect, practically, of © 
throwing them out of work and giving 
up the work to men working under the 
Trades Unions. 

*Tue Eart,or DUNRAVEN : There’is 
nothing in my Amendment with regard 
to prohibiting women from working at 
all. The noble Earl on the Cross Benches 
has alluded to something that is not im 
my Motion. I understood him to say” 
that females under 16 were not to be 
allowed by this Amendment to work at 
all. Is not that so? 

Ear WEMYSS : Thats th secondary 
part of it. The main effect of your 
Amendment is that it will strike out 
of work 3,000 women and give it to 
the members of the Trades Unions. 

*Tue Earn or DUNRAVEN: There» 
is nothing of that kind in. my Amend-. 
ment. The. noble Lord assumes that I 
wish to prohibit females under 16 from : 
working at all. I do not: proposé any- 
thing of the kind. « I only wish to pro- 
hibit their working at cutting iron over 
a certain size. With your Lordships’ 
permission, I would read you’ what one 
witness stated in evidenee—Mr. Ker, the 
certifying surgeon of the Halesowen 
district. He says— 

“T have no hesitation in saying that using 
the oliver is injurious to women, and that they 
ought not to use it. The lighter weight of 
oliver used for the smaller nails would be lesa. , 
injurious, but even this is injurious, especially 
to married women.” 
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Then Mr. Bassano, a: magistrate of Wor- 
cester and Stafford, formerly chairman 
of the Highway Local Board, used similar 
lauguage. He said: “I say unhesitatingly 
no woman, married or single, ought ever 
to work with the oliver. The small 
oliver is perhaps less injurious.” I only 
read that, and I pause there because I 
do not wish your Lordships to be deluded 
by the idea that the evidence was brought 
up, as the noble Lord has stated, by 
trade unions or associations interested in 
preventing women competing with men 
at this work. I have given your Lord- 
ships the evidence of a magistrate and a 
certifying surgeon in the district, to the 
effect that the heavy oliver is most 
injurious to all women, and I appeal to 
your Lordships whether you will not 
protect them from that physical injury. 

Lorp pE RAMSEY: The noble Lord 
has read evidence about the use of the 
oliver by women, but I am not prepared 
to admit altogether that the evidence 
is conclusive as to the oliver being such 
an instrument as that your Lordships 
ought.to forbid its use absolutely up to 
« certain weight. It is worked by a 
treadle in some cases, I am informed, 
and it is very difficult for Parliament to 
make rules and restrictions in carrying 
on trades as regards the weight of an 
oliver, the size of the nails and chains, 
and soon. Those are all matters which 
are very difficult for this House to deal 
with. This is a very depressed trade. 
The women have to work long hours, 
and they work in some cases for small 
wages. This is well known. I pass by 
the subject of the trades unions, but 
there is no doubt that in the trade there 
is a considerable amount of jealousy felt 
against these women. Whether that 
influenced the evidence that was taken 
or not, as has been put forward, I will 
not say now ; but there is no doubt about 
it, there was a large amount of jealousy 
shown against these women. The whole 
subject was carefully looked into by the 
Royal Commission of 1886, and they 
recommended that Parliament should 
not interfere, but that women should be 
left to their own good sense ; that in- 
terference would be resented by the 
workers themselves; and they made re- 
commendations evidently not approving 
of the interference of Parliament i 
these matters. The Sweating Com- 
mittee, also, whilst recommending re- 
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strictions, did not undertake to say what 
those restrictions should be, and by 
Clause 8 of this Bill the Secretary of 
State will have power to make special 
rules in cases such as that we are now 
discussing. Surely this would be far 
better and more applicable to certain 
special cases than if we were to draw 
@ hard and fast line absolutely for- 
bidding it. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause 28. 
Lorp SANDHURST: My Lords, I 


have an Amendment to move in this 
clause, and I will read the clause as it 
would stand if amended— 


“The occupier of every factory or workshop 
(including any workshop conducted under the 
system of not employing any child, young 
person, or woman therein) who has work done 
for the purpose of his factory or workshop 
elsewhere, than in such factory or, work- 
shop, shall ,keep a record, and that.the same 
shall be kept so as to bea substantially correct 
record of the description and quantity of the 
work done outside of such factory or work- 
shop, and of the names and addresses of the 
person or persons by whom the same is done, 
and in default thereof shall be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding 40s. Such record shall 
be kept for the information of the inspectors, 
who alone shall be entitled to inspect the same, 
and who may at all reasonable hours examine 
the same.” 


With your Lordships’ permission, I will 
just read the clause as it stands at 
present— 


“The occupier of every factory or work- 
shop (including any workshop conducted on the 
system of not employing any child, young per- 
son, or woman therein) shall, if so required by 
the Secretary of State by an Order made in ac- 
cordance with section sixty-five of the principal 
Act, and subject to any exceptions mentioned 
in the Order, keep in the prescribed. form and 
with the prescribed particulars lists: showing 
the names of all persons directly. employed 
by him in the business of the factory or work- 
shop outside the factory or workshop and the 
places where they are employed, and every 
such list shall be open to inspection by any 
Inspector under the principal Act or by any 
officer of a Sanitary Authority.” 


Now, my Lords, I beg to ask whether it 
is rightly understood what bearing the 
word “directly” has. In many of the 
cases that came before the Sweating 
Committee, an occupier of the factory, 
besides the work done in his factory, 
sent out a large quantity of his work to 
be done outside. In many cases he 
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employed an agent, who goes by the 
name of sweater. He eth the address | 
of the sweater directly employed by | 
him, but the sweater or middleman, not 
being the occupier of any factory, is not 
obliged to keep the names and addresses 
of any person so employed by him. He 
keeps no record which can be inspected 
by the inspector under the principal Act, 
and, therefore, he is at liberty to sweat 
as much as ever he did, and to his 
heart’s content. Then, what is the case 
of an employer, who deals directly with 
the workers, and does not employ any 
middleman at all? He is obliged to 
keep the names and addresses of the per- 
sons so employed, so that the lists shall 
be open to the inspection of the inspector. 
I remember very well one witness who 
came before us—I think he was a boot- 
maker---who was asked whether he had 
any idea of the people and places where 
the work was done for him, and on 
which he got a profit. He replied, 
“No, that is no business of mine, as 
long as the work is done up to sample 
and up to time. That is all that is re- 
quired.” I submit that the clause as it 
now stands, with the word “ directly” 
in it, is distinctly a protection to the 
sweater, and that instead of defeating 
the sweaters we shall really, by passing 
the clause as it stands, be promoting the 
sweating which we are now attempting 
to defeat. I might mention that this 
clause comes from-a Victorian Act of 
Parliament, which we were told before 
the Sweating Committee worked very 
well indeed. I hope the Government 
will agree to my Amendment, because I 
think it is a most important and ne- 
cessary part of the matter, as the Bill 
stands, as regards sweating. 


Amendment moved, in Clause 28, page 
10, line 23, to leave out from (“ therein ss 
to ol of Clause, and insert— 


‘* Who has work done for the purposes of his 
factory or workshop elsewhere than in such 
factory or workshop, shall keep a record, and 
the same shall be kept so as to be a substan- 
tially correct record of the description and 
quantity of the work done outside of such fac- 
tory or workshop, and of the names and ad- 
dresses of the person or persons by whom the 
same is done, and in default thereof shall be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding forty shillings. 
Such record shall be kept for the information 
of the inspectors, who alone shall be entitled 
toinspect the same, and who may at all reason- 
able hours examine the same.”—(The Lord 


Sandhurst. 
Lord Sandhurst 
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Lorp p—E RAMSEY : This Amendment . 
takes in a very large subject. It takes 
in this question: Can any legislation 
enable us to bring the middleman 
into a Factory and Workshop Bill? An 
owner of a workshop puts out his work 
to a middleman, that middleman sends 
away the work, not necessarily getting 
it done in the same place, for instance, 
in London; but he may send it to 
Scotland or Ireland, or anywhere else. 
Now, how can the middleman be 
responsible for all the workers in those 
distant places where the work is being 
done? The work is sent, of course, 
from factories and workshops to factories 
and workshops. The middleman may 
be an occupier of a factory or workshop, 
or he may not. Of course, if he is the 
occupier of a factory or workshop he 
would immediately come under this 
Bill; but, my Lords, to show you what 
a very large question it is, take, for 
instance, work going from shopkeepers, 
or contractors, or merchants, or. middle- 
men. There are middlmen of every 
description. I quite sympathise with 
the noble Lord’s idea that the middle- 
man is very largely the cause, in 
many places, of sweating. I will go 
so far as this, and I will admit that it 
may be a blot on this Bill, that we have 
not been able to insert provisions which 
will bring that middleman into the net 
of a Workshop and Factory Bill ; but I 
will submit to your Lordships that the 
noble Lord has made out no case for 
extending this Bill, which is essentially 
a Factories and Workshops Bill, to take in 
such enormous areas and such distant 
places as those in which the middleman’s 
work may be done, by requiring that 
middleman to get returns for which he 
can positively vouch. I therefore, 
while strongly sympathising with a 
great deal that the noble Lord is saying, 
trust that on this occasion you will not 
adopt his Amendment ; but I may go as 
far as this, and say, that if the wit of 
man can invent any process by which 
the middleman can be brought into 
future legislation, we shall not be 
wanting in proposing that legislation, 
and in trying to get Parliament to . 
accept it. 

Lorp THRING: If this is one of the 
clauses which deal with the question of 
sweating, I should like to say afew words 
upon it. It seems to me the case is 
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this : the difficulty is for the inspector to 
find out where the sweating dens are. 
That is the real truth of the matter. If 
the factory inspector, or the sanitary 
inspector, or anybody having jurisdic- 
tion, can find them out, he can then 
proceed, and he is enabled to enforce 
the law. It was found, in the course 
of the investigation before the Sweating 
Committee, that one of the colonies of 
Australia—Victoria, I believe—had put 
into one of its Acts of Parliament a 
clause exactly like the clause that was 
recommended in the Committee without 
the word “directly” in it, and it was 
found the clause practically worked. 
I do not mean to say, or pretend to 
say, for a moment that it would abolish 
either the middleman or sweating ; but 
it will do this, it will give a clue to the 
inspector, in many cases, by which he 
may find out where the worst sweating 
dens are situated. Therefore the clause 
can harm nobody ; it may do a great deal 
of good, and it will tend very largely 
indeed, as it has tended to do in 
Australia, to stop sweating. That it 
would stop sweating altogether, none of 
us imagined. But when evidence was 
before us that it was found very effective 


in Australia, we recommended this pro- 


vision. But I think your Lordships 
had very much better strike out the 
word “directly.” 

Lorp HWRSCHELL: I do not under- 
stand the use of putting in this word 
“directly.” It is- not the persons 
employed by others whom the man 
employs, but the persons who are em- 
ployed by himself. Now, what limita- 
tion is intended by the word “ directly,” 
I am puzzled rather to discover. It 
seems to mean something less than the 
persons employed by him in the factory. 
Why he should not be compelled to 
give the names of all those persons, by 
putting in the word “directly,” I do 
not know. It points to the suggestion 
that there may be persons employed by 
him whose names it is not necessary for 
him to give. I do not know whether 
it is intended by those words not to 
include persons to whom he gives out 
some of his work. Would that person 
be a person employed by him directly 
in the business of the factory? It 
strikes me as impossible to compel a 
person who has a factory or workshop 
to give the names of all persons whom 
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his sub-contractors may employ, because 
he would not have the means of getting 
at them; but I do not see why he 
should not be required to give the names 
of all sub-contractors who may be em- 
ployed by him, which, of course, would 
put the sanitary inspector on the track. 
But I do not feel so sure that the per- 
sons employed to do work so given out 
are “directly” employed by him. I am 
not at all sure that that is the meaning 
of it, or that that would be the con- 
struction put upon it. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: The 
word “ directly ” is put in for the purpose 
which the noble Lord has pointed out, 
of getting at the sub-contractor. If the 
sub-contractor gives out the work him- 
self, then he is within the clause ; and the 
obvious meaning of the word “ directly” 
is to get rid, by the use of those express 
terms, of the necessity of dealing with 
the sub-contractor. 

Lorv HERSCHELL: Still I would 
point out that these people are not em- 
ployed by the principal contractor at all, 
in ordinary language. The expression 
is “Employed by him in the business of 
the factory for that purpose.” I really 
do not think the word “directly” is 
necessary 

‘THE LORD CHANCELLOR: Exactly ; 
it is “in the business of the factory.” 
That is the point. 

*Tue Ears or DUNRAVEN: I do not 
think the difficulty will be so great as 
the noble and learned Lord, and the 
noble Lord anticipates. I, of course, 
admit that there is considerable difficulty 
in tracing the goods manufactured be- 
yond the first sub-contractor who takes 
the work out. But your Lordships will 
remember that on the Sweating Com- 
mittee, manufacturers and others who 
gave their work out, admitted over and 
over again that they know exactly by 
whom the work was done, that it always 
went to the same place, and so on; and 
if that is so there can be no difficulty in 
getting the desired information. If they 
were unable to trace it, then the infor- 
mation could not be given. That is all; 
but if it is possible to do it, it should 
be given. At any rate, as the clause 
stands now, it would have very little 
effect. It appears to have some effect, 
but it would really have very, very little, 
and I think if the clause is amended, 
as the- noble Lord opposite (Lord 
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Sandhurst) proposes, the effect would 
be very good and far-reaching, and I 
hope Her Majesty’s Government will 
agree to the Amendment. 

- Lorp HERSCHELL: I will not move 
the wordsnow, but I should like to propose 
to add an Amendment something to this 
effect :—“That any person with whom 
the occupier of a factory or workshops 
has contracted to do any work connected 
with the business of the factory or work- 
shop shall be deemed to be a person 
employed by him within the meaning of 
the section.” My doubt is whether it 
might not be held that the sub-contractor 
was not a person employed. 

*Toe Ear or DUNRAVEN: Your 
Lordships will remember that in most 
cases, from the evidence before the Com- 
mittee, where the work is put out to any- 
body worthy of the name of a sub- 
contractor, that sub-contractor would be 
himself the owner of a workshop, and 
would be subject to the rules and regula- 
tions which are applicable to him 
accordingly. 

Lorpv SANDHURST: I beg to with- 
draw the Amendment, but I wish to say 
that I shall bring up another upon 
Report. 

Lorp pE RAMSEY: I would point 
out to the noble Lord (Lord Herschell) 
that the man he wishes to include is 
already included. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: My doubt is 
whether that would be so held —whether 
the construction would be that it is 
carried into effect by this clause. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause 28 agreed to. 


Clause 29, 
[*Tue Earn or DUNRAVEN: This 
Amendment, my Lords, deals with the 
minimum penalties specified for breaches. 
It, in fact, specifies the penalties apply- 
ing all through the Bill. Before the 
Sweating Committee we had evidence 
of much importance given by the 
Chief Inspector of Factories, and other 
Inspectors, to the effect that it was 
useless in many cases to obtain convic- 
tion for offences against the Acts, 
because merely nominal fines were im- 
posed. Mr. Redgrave, the Chief In- 
spector, says, “One great defect in the 
Factory Act has been in regard to the 
The Earl of Dunraven 
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infliction of minimum penalties.” Mr, 
Oram, a superintending Inspector, says, 
speaking of over work— 


“In some cases they may work to half-past 
ten, eleven, or twelve o'clock at night, and 
only a fine of sixpence will be inflicted.” 


Mr. Lakeman spoke to the same effect. 
Now, if in many cases merely nominal 
fines are inflicted, it is clear it igs 
useless for the inspectors to take 
proceedings, and they are naturally very 
much discouraged in the performance of 
their duty. Ido not mean to insist on 
the specific sums I have laid down, but 
I should greatly like to see some real 
minimum penalty fixed which would be 
inflicted in all cases. 


Moved, to leave out Clause 29, and 
insert :— 


“Clause A.—(1.) It shall be the duty of 
every occupier of a factory or workshop (in- 
cluding any workshop conducted on the 
system of not employing any child, young 
person, or woman therein) for whom work is 
done for the purposes of his factory or work- 
shop elsewhere than in the factory or work- 
shop to keep a register, which shall be in the 
prescribed form, and shall be kept so as to be a 
substantially correct record of the description 
and quantity of the work done outside the 
factory or workshop, and of the name and 
address of the persons by whom the work is 
done, and in default thereof the occupier of 
the factory or workshop shall be liable to a 
fine not exceeding ten pounds nor less than 
forty shillings. 

“ (2.) The register shall be kept for the 
information of the inspectors, who may at all 
reesonable hours examine the same, but no 
person other than an inspector shall be 
entitled to inspect such register... 

‘*(3.) Any inspector divulging the contents 
of a register kept in pursuance of this section, 
except for official purposes, and any inspector 
or official of any public department making 
use of his knowledge of the contents thereof, 
except for the purpose of enforcing the law, 
shali be guilty of a misdemeanonr. 


“ Penalties. 


‘Clause B.—(1.) In sections twenty-two 
and thirty-one of the principal Act the words 
‘not exceeding five pounds’ in the said 
sections respectively are hereby repealed, and 
there shall be substituted therefor the words 
‘not exceeding ten pounds nor less than 
twenty shillings’ in the said sections respec- 
tively. 

‘“(2.) In section thirty-five of the principal 
Act the words ‘twenty shillings and for 
every subsequent offence five pounds’ are 
hereby repealed, and there shall be substituted 
therefor the words ‘ not exceeding five pounds 
nor less than twenty shillings, and for every 
subsequent offence to a fine not exceeding 
twenty pounds nor less than five pounds.” 
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**(3.) In section sixty-eight.of the principal 
. Act, after the,words ‘ five pounds’ shall be 
added the words 

lings,’ and after the word ‘five’ shall be added 
the words ‘ pounds nor less than twenty shil- 
lings,’ and. after the words ‘twenty pounds’ 
‘shall be added the words ‘not less than five 
pounds.’ 

“(4.) In ‘section seventy-seven of the 
principal Act, after the words ‘not exceeding 
forty shillings’ shall be added the words ‘ nor 
less than five shillings.’ 

*(5.) In. section seventy-eight of the 
principal Act the words ‘not exceeding forty 
shillings ’ are hereby repealed, and there shall 
be substituted therefor the words ‘ not exceed- 
ing five pounds nor less than forty shillings.’ 

“ (6.) In section eighty-one of the principal 
Act, after the words ‘ not exceding ten pounds’ 
shall be added the words ‘nor less than ten 
shillings,’ and in the same section the words 
‘not exceeding one pound’ are hereby. re- 
pealed, and there shall be substituted therefor 
the words ‘ not exceeding five pounds nor less 
than ten shillings.’ 

‘“‘(7.) In section eights-two of the principal 
Act, after the words ‘one hundred pounds’ 
shall be added the words ‘nor less than ten 
pounds.’ 

“(8.). In section eighty-three of the 
principal Act, after the words ‘not exceeding 
three’ shall be added the words ‘pounds nor 
less than ten shillings,’ and inthe same section 
after the word ‘ night,’ where that word first 
occurs, shall be added the words ‘ not exceed- 
ing,’ and afier the words ‘five pounds’ shall 
be added the words ‘nor less than forty shil- 
lings,’ and such part of the section as relates 
to section sixteen of the Factory and Work- 
shop Act, 1878, is hereby repealed. 

‘**(9.) In subsection one of section eighty- 
four of the principal Act, after the words 
‘twenty shillings’ shall be added the words 
‘nor less than two shillings,’ and in sabsection 
two of the same section, after the words ‘ not 
exceeding{twenty shillings’ shall be added the 
words ‘ nor less than two shillings.’ 

“(10.) In section eighty-five of the principal 
Act, after the words ‘not exceeding twenty 
pounds,’ where they respectively occur, shall 
be added the words ‘nor less than five 
pounds,’ ’—(The Lord Kenry, E. Dunraven and 
Mount-Earl.) ' 


Lorp pe RAMSEY: This clause 
with regard to minimum penalties was 
suggested after a good deal of considera- 
tion in another place, and it was thought, 
considering that the Summary Jurisdic- 
tion Act of 1879 put an end once for all 
to minimum penalties for first offences, 
that this was a good solution of the 
difficulty if there was one possible. The 
noble Lord goes into a great many 
penalties, and makes it a very long busi- 
ness, but this appears to us be sufficient, 
and I hope your Lordships will accept it. 

Amendment (by 
mittee) withdrawn. 
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Workshops Bill. 
Clause 29 agreed to. 
Clause 30. 


*Toe Eart oy DUNRAVEN: After 
Clause 30 I propose to insert a new 
clause, in fact applying the provision of 
the Bill to laundries. The Bill already 
applies to laundries as far as sanitation 
is concerned, and I cannot for the life of 
me understand why the provisions as 
regards hours of work, meal times, and 
so on, as applied to workshops and 
factories, should not be applicable to 
laundries also. It is a very large in- 
dustry ; there are something like 100,000 
laundresses in London alone; it is an 
industry which is carried on by women, 


‘young persons, and female children, and 


it seems to me entirely illogical. and 
utterly indefensible, without some extra- 
ordinarily and overpoweringly strong 
reason, to deprive all these women and 
young persons of the safeguards which 
may be thought necessary in the case of 
women and young persons who are em- 
ployed in all other industries. It is not 
as if the laundry business was in itself 
an especially healthy one, I do not 
think that can be claimed to be the case 
at all. To a very large extent, especially 
in small laundries, they are in a very in- 
sanitary and very bad condition, but that 
no doubt the Bill would do much to 
remedy. But the hours that the 
women work are excessively long. I 
am told by the secretary of the 
Kensal Green Laundry Association, and 
by the secretary of the Laundry Women’s 
Union, that the ordinary hours of work 
during the week vary from seven in 
the morning till twelve at night, or one 
o’clock on the next morning, the shortest 
day’s work being on Monday, from one 
in the afternoon to ten at night, and the 
longest on Friday, from seven in the 
morning to midnight, or one o’clock on 
Saturday morning. From other sources 
I hear that the work is generally done 
in 4 days, and that the women work 15, 
16, 17, or 18 hours a'day. Now, why 
on earth those long hours should be 
permitted in this industry, and not in 
others, I cannot for the life of me 
understand. Neither can I understand 
why no precaution should be insisted 


upon for fencing of machinery in these 


laundries, when protection is afforded in 
other places; the machining is done by 
girls from 10 to 14 years of age, and no 
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precaution is taken whatever to prevert 
accidents. I need scarcely say that in 
the trade, among the laundresses them- 
selves, they are almost universally in 
favour of being brought within the Act. 
A canvass was taken of them not long 
ago in London. I will not trouble your 
Lordships by reading all the statistics ; 
it would take too long; I will only 
mention the principal figures. In the 
eastern district of London 13,305 were 
canvassed, and of those only 67 were 
opposed to being brought under the Act, 
while 301 were neutral; in the nortb- 
western and northern districts 14,670 
were canvassed, and 14,211 were in 
favour of being brought within the Act, 
140 were opposed to it, and 319 were 
neutral; in the western district there 
were 10,737 canvassed, and 10,521 were 
in favour, 37 were opposed, and 179 
were neutral; in the south-west, 11,151 
were canvassed, 11,103 were in favour, 
28 were opposed, and 20 were neutral ; 
in the southern, 8,147 were canvassed, 
7,856 were in favour, 115 opposed, and 
176 neutral; and in the _ south- 
east district, 9,496 were canvassed, 





of whom 9,311 were in favour, 
52 were opposed, and 133 were 
neutral. Altogether 67,506 laundresses 


were canvassed on this occasion; and of 
that number, 65,939 were in favour of 
the laundries and their businesses being 
brought within the provisions of the 
Factory and Workshop Acts, 439 were 
opposed, and 1128 did not care one way 
or the other—they were neutral. Now, 
this shows almost practical unanimity 
on the part of the persons employed in 
this business. It would also be a great 
mistake to suppose that the employers 
were universally opposed to it; on the 
contrary, though I have had a great 
many letters from employers, who were 
opposed to laundresses and laundries 
being brought under the operation of the 
Bill; on the other hand, many of the 
employers were exceedingly desirous 
that they should be brought under the 
Bill. I have received a letter from Mr. 
John Mason, President of the South- 
West District Laundry Association, 
an association containing 50 large and 
small proprietors and managers of 
laundries, employing up to 200 
persons, stating that they had passed 
a resolution in favour of it. I 
have received many other letters of 
The Earl of Dunraven 
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the same kind; but I do not wish to 
weary the House, and I will not read 
them. I may, however, say that rego- 
lutions in favour of extending the pro- 
visions of the ‘Act to laundries have 
been passed by the Trade Councils in 
the Metropolis and in most of the 
northern towns—in London, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Govan, 
Halifax, Huddersfield, Ipswich, Leeds, 
Sunderland, Oxford, Middlesbrough, 
and Leicester—and by the National 
Laundry Association, who also desire 
it. I really think it is scarcely neces- 
sary to adduce reasons why the provi- 
sions of the Factory and Workshop Act 
should be applied in this case, limiting 
the hours which women and young 
persons may work, and insisting upon 
their having reasonable times for meals 
and rest. I think it is unnecessary to 
give reasons why those provisions should 
be applied to an enormous industry like 
this, which is almost exclusively carried 
on by women and young persons. 
It appears to me rather that reasons 
should be given why they should not be 
included, and that no reason can be a 
good one unless it is overwhelmingly 
strong. I know it has been said, and it 
may be repeated in your Lordships’ 
House, that this business is in the nature 
of a season trade; that there comes a 
sudden rush of work, and that it cannot 
be performed and the business carried 
on unless those employed in it work 
excessively long hours. Believe me, that 
is all nonsense. It may be the cause at 
the present time ; but if the hours are 
limited as they ought to be, the trade 
would very soon adopt itself to the new 
conditions. It has been said, also, that it 
would be very hard on the middle class 
peoplethat they have not, perbaps,a great 
many shirts, and that they have them 
washed in a hurry. If that be so, I 
think myself it would be preferable that 
the middle-class in London should be 
compelled to buy a shirt or two 
more, and that the 100,000 laundresses 
should not be allowed to work excessively 
long hours, and should not be allowed to 
carry on their industry under circum- 
stances which would not be permitted, 
and which would be illegal if these 
persons were engaged in any other in-- 
dustry in the country. I understand 
the difficulty that is urged in carrying 
on their trade, but if proper hours and 
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time for meals and rest were provided 
for them, it would be found that the 
opportunity would soon adapt itself to 
the changed circumstances. 


Amendment moved, to insert the fol- 
lowing new Clause :— 

“(1.) In section ninety-three of the principal 
Act and in Sub-section (3) of that part thereo 
which defines the expression ‘ non-textile fac” 
tory ’ there shall be added after ‘ in or incidenta 
tothe adapting for sale of any article’ the 
words ‘ or (d) in or incidental to the washing or 
cleansing of household linen or articles of wear- 
ing apparel or other laundry work,’ and after 
‘ manufacturing ’ the words ‘ or other.’ 


(2.) In the same section of the principal 
Act, and in Sub-section (2) of that part thereof 
which defines the expression ‘ workshop, there 
shall be added after ‘in or incidental to the 
adapting for sale of any article’ the words ‘ or 
(@) in or incidental to the washing or cleansing 
of household linen or articles of wearing ap- 
— or other laundry work.’’’— (The Lord 

enry [Earl of Dunraven and Mount Earl.) 


Lorp SANDHURST: I desire to say 
only a word or two on this subject. 
There is no doubt that the places in 
which these people work are of a very 
unsanitary description, and that they 
affect the health of the workers... Indeed, 
they suffer very much from consump- 
tion, weak eyes, and bad legs. I have 
taken the trouble to obtain from the 
Brompton Hospital some information 
with regard to their suffering from con- 
sumption, and I was very much startled 
at the result. I have had the advantage 
of a conversation with a clergyman, the 
vicar of one of those parishes at Notting 
Hill, where over 20,0000 of these people 
live, and he tells me that, having had 
experience in Bethnal Green, the people 
who live in Notting Hill seem to have 
less self-reliance, and to lead far more 
miserable lives than anything he saw 
during the whole time he was in Bethnal 
Green. They live in great fear of taking 
any action themselves. The canvass 
to which my noble Friend alluded 
was carried on under circumstances of 
the greatest difficulty, because the can- 
vassers were never allowed into the 
places where the work was going on, and 
they had to get such information as they 
could from the workers as they came out 
of the laundries. I would beg leave to 
point out that by trying to put this new 
clause into the Bill we are not trying to 
put into our factory legislation any new 
principle, because by the Factory Act of 


1864 it is distinctly laid down that the ' 
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designation “ factory” shall be ascribed 
to factories where steam and steam- 
power are used, and that all workshops, 
however small, occupied by persons 
working for hire, shall come under the 
factory regulations. Then, again, dyeing 
is under the Factory Acts. That is only 


¢|@ process employed in regard to cloth- 


ing; while washing is simply a process 
for cleansing it, and it appears to me, 
with all respect, that is a technical dis- 
tinction with no practical difference. 
Of course, this population isan extremely 
poor one. The circumstances under 
which they live breaks up what is gener- 
ally meant by home life entirely. They 
have to take their children to a créche 
or to leave them with a caretaker. They 
leave their homes early in the morning, 
and get back to them late at night, and, 
therefore, the children who go to school 
have to be locked out that they may not 
incur danger from fire. Then, with 
regard to the wages they receive. My 
attention has been called to a statement 
in a book written by Mr. Charles Booth, 
who is known as a great authority on 
the subject, “Labour in London,” and 
he distinctly states that washerwomen 
receive as @ rule 4s.or 5s. a day. I have 
endeavoured to check that statement, 
and I have seen a washerwoman, as to 
whose history I have made very careful 
inquiry, and she informed me that is 
totally in excess of the wages really 
earned, and that she herself has worked 
frequently 18 hours at a stretch for 
3s. 6d. Isubmit to your Lordships that 
endeavouring to bring these washer- 
women within the Factory Acts is really 
only endeavouring to develop our Factory 
legislation, and that this clause is a very 
legitimate application of the principle 
which underlies it. 

Eart WEMYSS: Before the noble 
Earl answers, I should like to say that I 
have been asked to say a word on behalf 
of the smaller laundries. As your Lord- 
ships may be aware, there are large and 
small laundries. A laundry may employ 
any number of persons, from three up to 
20, 50,or more. It may easily be supry 
posed that the large laundries are very 
favourable to this kind of legislation, 
because it will crush out the smaller 
laundries. But in the small laundries 
they say this legislation is perfectly in- 
consistent with their carrying on their 
trade, which comes at uncertain times and 
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hours, and necessitates working overtime. 
I have here a mass of papers on the sub- 
ject, which at this hour I will not 
trouble your Lordships with, but I may 
say that they comprise resolutions of 
mass meetings, attended by great 
numbers, at Croydon, Rotherhithe, and 
other places, all deprecating this 
kind of legislation. There is a 
strong movement set on foot by these 
people wishing not to be interfered with 
by Parliament. I believe that Mrs. 
Fawcett is in favour of that movement. 
These full-grown women say that Parlia- 
ment has no more right to interfere 
with them than with men. This clause 
will go the length of establishing 
Parliamentary interference, not only 
with laundries, but with the work of 
all full-grown women everywhere. Then 
I have other statements here, repeating 
what I have already referred to, that is 
the statements made by,them that this is 
eruel and unnecessary-—that “it is not 
the business of Parliament to interfere 
with us.” Then there is the statement 
of the Laundry Co-operative Associa- 
tion. I have a statement from the 
solicitor who acts for these small 
laundries, and I have also a petition 
which has been presented to Parliament. 
Instead of making a long speech and 
troubling your Lordships with these 
documents, I will just read one para- 
graph of this petition. They say— 
‘Your petitioners further submit that 
the provisions restricting the hours dur- 
ing which women may be employed are 
destructive of the laundry industry, 
which now employs thousands of in- 
dustrious persons who now earn 4 
variable income in it.” Then they say 
that there are periods of idleness, and 
often requiring large amounts of work 
to be completed by a given time; that 
if the women are obliged to stop work 
ata certain time it will be impossible 
for the petitioners to conduct their 
business, and consequently they will be 
thrown out of work ; and not only that, 
but the owners of premises will lose the 












































rent which they now receive, and for 


which purpose they have expended 
money in fitting up those premises. 
Then it is added that “some of your 
petitioners are not engaged in the 
laundry business at all, but in other 


‘businesses in the district, which would 


suffer severely from the stoppage of the 
Earl Wemyss 
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work and the loss of custom to their 
shops.” Having been asked to do 
this, I thought it right that [ 
should go and visit these places, and 
see their condition for myself, and last 
Thursday I did so. I went quite unex- 
pectedly—nobody knew I was coming— 
to some of these smail laundries, which 
will be crushed out if your Lordships 
accept the legislation proposed by noble 
Lords on both sides of the House. The 
laundries I went to employed some 30 
or 40 people, and nothing could be more 
healthy and contented than the appear- 
ance of the women who were employed 
there. I happened to go about luncheon 
time, and I found that they had a 
quarter of an hour allowed for lunch, an 
hour for dinner, and half an hour for 
tea. Their lunch they bring with them, 
and eat whatever they bring at the shops. 
They go home for dinner and they also 
go home to tea. I questioned these 
women, and asked them if they wanted 
the inspectors to take care of their 
health, bodies, and souls, and they 
laughed at the idea of being watched 
over. They laughed at the arguments 
which have been put forward by some 
too interested friends as to the miserable 
conditions under which they work. Then 
as to the dirt of the thing, I can only 
ay that I went there with a clean pair 
f boots, and I came away with them 
-ust as clean as when I went. It strikes 
me this would be a very hard thing on 
these people, and they pray to be saved 
from the well-intentioned but uncalled- 
for, as they think, and cruel humanita- 
rian legislation of my noble Friend, I 
hope the Government will stand by their 
Bill, and will not allow my noble Friend 
—for that is what it comes to—to reverse 
the deliberate decision of the House of 
Commons ; for the whole thing has been 
discussed there, and the Government 
carried their Bill with the clause as it 
stands. I hope they will stand by the 
legislation which has been passed in 
a nother place. 

Lorp THRING : The noble Lord tells 
us that the small laundries will be 
crushed out, but I think if he had taken 
the trouble to read the Amendment he 
would have seen that that is not the 
case. The small laundries will not b- 
crushed out. 

Earn WEMYSS : The question is, what 
you call a small laundry. 
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Lorp THRING: I suppose the noble 
Earl means places where only a few 
people are employed. 

Eart WEMYSS: I am talking of 
laundries where some 30 or 40 persons 
work. 

Lorp THRING: The noble Earl 
talks incredulously of “ doleful tales” 
we are told ; but does my noble Friend 
know what took place before the Sweat- 
ing Committee ? We were told over and 
over again that we were cruel in ex- 
cluding the children, and that we were 
going to ruin the owners of these places. 
But they had not been ruined. What 
has been the effect of the Factory 
Acts? Why, they are the most be- 
neficent legislation we have ever had. 
What 'is the distinction between these 
laundresses and the women who are 
employed in other workplaces and fac- 
tories? It is perfectly true that in the 
earlier stages of factory legislation, Par- 
liament confined itself to the steam- 
factories; but Parliament put fustian- 
cutters under that legislation because 
they found that the health of the people 
suffered. Some of these laundries are 
in a parish with which I am well ac- 
quainted, and I know what happens. 
My noble Friend says they are very 
willing indeed to show people over their 
laundries ; but what said the clergyman 
to whom he has alluded, and who was 
well acquainted with the misery endured 
by these members of his flock? He 
said, “They will not let you into the 
bad laundries, and, therefore, you could 
not see their condition.” What was that 
clergyman’s account of them? He de- 
picted these laundresses as being in the 
most miserable state, the laundries wet 
and wretched, with the women working 
up to their ankles in water, dirty, 
squalid, and miserable. Then, are we to 
be told that we are introducing a new 
principle when we are not introducing 
any new principle at all, and that we 
are disturbing business—the old, familiar 
tale—when they never have been dis- 
turbed? I trust your Lordships will 
pass this clause in justice to these poor 
washerwomen, whose numbers amount 
to 100,000, and who are now in a con- 
dition of squalid misery. 

*Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN: I merely 
rise to point out that my noble Friend 
(Lord Sandhurst) has'a similar Amend- 


“ment down later, but he has two ex- 
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ceptions in it. I wish to say that if 
your Lordships will accept my Amend- 
ment, I should be quite ready to 
include that provision in it. I sin- 
eerely hope your Lordships will accept 
this Amendment. Of course, my noble 
Friend on the cross-benches (Lord 
Wemyss) may be perfectly right in 
saying that it isa mistake altogether to 
interfere with the liberty of adult 
women; but, if so, let us at least be con- 
sistent and do away with all our factory 
legislation affecting adult women. But 
if our factory legislation interfering with 
adult women is beneficial, as I believe 
it to be, then why, in the name of good- 
ness, should it not be extended to these 
women who are engaged in this laborious 
work? I do not think your Lordships 
will be much affected by the letters 
which have been read by the noble 
Lord, saying that if the present condi- 
tions of this industry are interfered with, 
some of the public may have to pass 
their lives in one gradually-darkening 
shirt. I think your Lordships need not 
have the slightest fear on that score, 
and I feel convinced that if this clause 
is passed, this industry will continue to 
be carried on under its improved con- 
ditions, just as other industries have 
been carried on before. 

Kart FORTESCUE: I have only one 
word to say. I presented a petition 
some years ago from a number of shop- 
women in reference to the conditions of 
their work, and the same thing applies 
to these laundry-women. There was 
one thing which they dreaded much 
more than long hours, and that was 
being compulsorily excluded from em- 
ployment. That was a thing which they 
dreaded very much, and they deprecated 
Parliament compelling them to forego 
the means of earning an independent 
and respectable livelihood,and they added 
the further ground that it would lead 
too many of their sisters into terrible 
temptation. 

Lorp p—E RAMSEY: My Lords, I think 
you are hardly likely to allow an excess 
of sentimental philanthropy to draw you 
away from a course of sound common 
sense in this matter. What has hap- 
pened since the Factory Acts of previous 
years to induce you to alter your deci- 
sion as to laundries? There has been a 
vast amount of agitation on this question, 
a great . of petition presenting, depu- 
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tations, and other matters which we are 
well acquainted with in London ; and we 
know that whenever a popular question 
arises, it is easy to get up petitions and 
deputations. Overwhelming proof has 
been given us that any interference with 
laundresses is most unnecessary and 
most undesirable. We do not want to 
extend the scope of this Bill. It is a 
Factories and Workshops Bill, and we ask 
your Lordships very earnestly not on this 
occasion to extendit. I said very early in 
theevening that laundresses were brought 
within Section 2 of this Bill, and I did 
not explain the matter then, because I 
did not want to raise a question of this 
importance at that period ; but they are 
brought in there merely to make laun- 
dries subject to the same sanitary regu- 
lations as workshops. We have done 
that much, and to make a long story as 
short as I possibly can—and I shall detain 
your Lordships for a very few seconds 
more—this question really resolves itself 
into a question of hours. I have already 
spoken of the sanitation. A great deal 
of misapprehension exists on this point. 
The question of hours is the one we have 
to consider. For the purpose of special 
sanitation, laundries are under the Public 
Health Act, and would remain so, were 
they made workshops. That is an impor- 
tant thing to remember, that they would 
remain under the General Public Health 
Act, even if they were made workshops. 
With regard to the hours, which I have 
stated to the House, I think is a matter 
that is worthy of your consideration ; it 
remains for your Lordships to decide 
whether you think it is possible or 
probable that the public will alter their 
mode of life in regard to changing their 
linen. If you could get the British 
citizen to put on his Sunday shirt on 
Saturday afternoon, and otherwise alter 
what have been his customs time out of 
mind, we might be able to go some way 
towards meeting the wishes of noble 
Lords ; but as long as the family wash- 
ing goes away on one day and has to 
come back on another, so long must you 
have four days in the week in these 
laundries in which the work is com- 
paratively heavy, and two days on which 
it is comparatively light. Added to that, 
there are exceptional matters which you 
can hardly legislate for. Let me mention 
one. A traveller goes to a big hotel, 
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says he wants it back as quickly as 
possible, and they let him have it back 
in the evening of the same day. How, 
if you are going to put laundries under 
the same rules with regard to hours 
as factories and workshops, can you 
possibly meet the public convenience in 
that way? Then, as to the effect which 
these long hours have on the women 
employed in the laundries. I venture 
to state decidedly that the exaggerations 
on this point are enormous, and there is 
no reason whatever why we should not 
allow a poor washerwoman to work 
what hours she likes, and when it is 
most convenient to her. It is a matter 
quite outside this subject of factory and 
workshop legislation, which deals with 
places where articles are manufactured 
for gain, while in this matter the work 
is only for domestic purposes. 

Tue Eart oy KIMBERLEY: Are 
not the washerwomen paid ? 

Tre Marquess or SALISBURY : It is 
in the nature of domestic service. 

Lorp pE RAMSEY: My pointis that 
they are not working upon articles which 
are got upfor sale. That is the differ- 
ence, that factories and workshops are 
dealt with because the goods manufac- 
tured are produced for sale. It would 
be presumption for me to think I could 
explain the matter further to your Lord- 
ships, a matter which has been before 
the public so long, and which has been 
so fully discussed ; but I do earnestly 
hope that your Lordships will not agree 
to this Amendment, and that you will 
enable us to make this Bill a practical 
and useful measure. 

*Tue Marquess or RIPON: My Lords, 
the speech we have just listened to is 
one of those speeches that everyone who 
is as old as I am has had to listen to from 
time to time in matters arising upon our 
factory legislation. The noble Lord on 
the Cross Benches (Earl Wemyss) says 
that legislation on this subject is wrong. 

Eart WEMYSS: No; I said the 
resolutions on the part of the women 
themselves were to that effect. They 
are rebelling against your further legis- 
lation. 

*Tue Marquess or RIPON: Then, if the 
noble Lord does not say it is wrong 
I am glad to hear it, and I will 
leave that point alone. The noble 
Lord who has just sat down concluded 





gives out his linen early in the day, and 
Lord de Ramsey 
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laundries in this Bill, because the linen 
washed was not got up for gain. Places 
where boots are made and where women 
are employed are now included under 
the Factory and Workshop Acts, and if 
you send your boots to be mended they 
are not got up for gain ; but the places 
where they are sent to be mended 
are nevertheless put under the provisions 
of the Workshop Acts. So that I do 
not think the noble Lord’s analogy is 
quite correct. Then the noble Lord 
tells us that the laundries are included 
under Section 2. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: For 
sanitation purposes, under Sub-section 2 
of Clause 1. 

*Tue Marquess or RIPON : The noble 
Lord said it was Section 2, and therefore 
I mistook it. The noble Lord who has just 
spoken (Lord de Ramsey) dealt a great 
deal in assertion. I quite admit my 
noble Friend on the Cross Benches (Lord 
Wemyss) produced some evidence on the 
other side ; but the noble Lord who has 
just sat down treated us to a series of 
assertions. He told us the Home De- 
partment think so too, but he gave us no 
evidence whatever in support of the 
opinion he expressed, whereas my noble 
Friend, Lord Sandhurst, produced before 
your Lordships the evidence of the Vicar 
of the parish at Notting Hill, who com- 
pared the condition of the washerwomen 
in his parish with the condition of others 
whom he had known in Bethnal. Green. 
He also gave you the evidence of the 
physicians at the Brompton Consump- 
tion Hospital with regard to the effect of 
this work on those washerwomen, and 
with all respect to the noble Lord (Lord 
de Ramsey), I must say I prefer the 
opinion of a clergyman and of physicians 
with regard to the condition of their 
flocks and patients to any unsupported 
assertion which may be made from the 
Home Office. There is one part of this 
matter on which very little has been so 
far said, but it is a most important 
point, and that is with reference to the 
fencing of machinery. I have inspected 
one of those steam laundries—a very 
well-conducted establishment, as it 
seemed to me—but I observed there was 
not an attempt to fence the machinery. 
The fencing which everybody in the 
northern districts in England are accus- 
tomed to see did not exist, and the 
gentleman who was good enough to 
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show me over the place I inspected—he 
was the manager of the institution him- 
self — admitted there were machines 
which had drawn in the fingers of the 
women and had crippled them, That 
shows the necessity for fencing, and the 
machinery could be fenced with the 
utmost facility, only, as the law does 
not require it, they never do it. I 
think that is a very strong point in 
favour of including these laundries 
under the Factory Acts. Then, as to 
the hours. Just recollect the nature of 
this work. Do your Lordships think 
that washing—and especially ironing 
when it is not done by a machine—is 
easy work? MHand-irening is, I am 
told, very hard work indeed, and do you 
think there is no need to deal with it if 
you are to regulate the labour of women 
at all? It is too late to enter upon a 
discussion of that question now; itis an 
established principle of our legislation. 
Surely in regard to work that is so hard 
and so laborious, these.poor women have 
just as good a claim to have their hours 
regulated as have the milliners and 
women employed in bootmakers’ esta- 
blishments, who are brought under the 
regulations of the Factories and Work- 
shops Act. I earnestly trust your Lord- 
ships will not be tempted by arguments 
which you have heard over and over 
again on this subject from doing what is 
right in this matter. Some of those 
noble Lords who have addressed the 
House have spoken as if our factory 
legislation was a thing to be deprecated 
and not extended. I believe it to be, 
as my noble Friend behind me (Lord 
Sandhurst) said, one of the most 
successful portions of the legislation of 
this country. The Berlin Conference 
has shown you that it is the envy and 
admiration of foreign countries. It is 
going to be the model upon which they 
are about to attempt to legislate them- 
selves, and I think your Lordships can- 
not be wrong in following the principle 
upon which you have hitherto acted in 
the case of these over-worked women. 
Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, I have heard one speaker after 
another urge upon your Lordships to 
make this change, on the ground that 
factory legislation has succeeded. Why 
has it succeeded? Factory legislation 
has succeeded because it went on a 
definite principle, because it wasmoderate, 
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because it was sensible, and because it 
avoided exaggerations and superfluous 
philanthropy. That is no ground for 
thinking that a false development of 
that legislation will succeed, which sins 
against al! those principles, and which 
deals in a very reckless, hasty, ill-con- 
sidered manner with the industry and 
livelihood of a great number of the 
poorest and most helpless of our popula- 
tion. If you are right, you may save 
these women from long hours; if you 
ate wrong, you are condemning them to 
starvation—or worse. I maintain that 
before you take such a step as that, and 
interfere with this industry, you ought 
to do something more than move an 
Amendment in a Bill directed to another 
purpose. You ought to make it the 
subject of special, long, careful, and con- 
siderate inquiry; and you ought to 
introduce a special measure in which 
special provisions can be devised suit- 
able to the particular industry with 
which you are dealing. There are two 
peculiarities about this industry which 
should make you pause; one is that you 
are entering upon what is, toa very large 
extent—I do not say that is so in the 
case of these very large steam establish- 
ments which have been referred to— 
interference with a species of domestic 
service. You are going outside manu- 
facture and sale, and entering into those 
vast multifarious services which are 
included in the term domestic ‘service. 
You must ask yourselves how far you 
are going to apply the principle of com- 
pulsory hours to all kinds of domestic 
service. The other ground upon which 
some caution may be asked of your Lord- 
ships in dealing with this matter is, that 
this industry does not, like other indus- 
tries, allow itself to be timed according 
to,days. It is an industry unlike most 
of the industries we have dealt with, in 
which Mondays are like Tuesdays, Tues- 
days like Wednesdays, and Wednesdays 
like other days, and where there is no 
difficulty in applying the rule; but the 
essence of this is, that the want which 
creates this industry makes the labour 
heavier at one part of the week than at 
another. There is no reason why the 
industry, as a whole, should be more 
laborious than another; but if you 
attempt to make one day like another 
you are practically, if not ruining the 
industry, loading it with such heavy 
The Marquess of Salisbury 
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restrictions that you make the practice 
of it difficult and costly. And, remember, 
that every additional difficulty, every 
additional tax you impose on the indus- 
>try redounds to the advantage of the rich 
and to the disadvantage and injury of 
the poor. 1t then becomes only those 
who can afford to pay for the impedi- 
ments which your philanthropy has 
imposed, who can practice the industry, 
and benefit by it, and all the com- 
petition which they have to meet 
with from poorer persons, by which 
those poorer persons could live, is, by 
your philanthropy, crushed ont. 

*THe Eart or DUNRAVEN: I would 
remind your Lordships that I have 
offered to amend my Amendment by 
adding at the end of it the proviso at the 
end of Lord Sandhurst’s later Amend- 
ment on Clause 32 :— é 

* Provided that this Act shall not, nor shall 
the principal Act apply to any domestic 
laundry. 

**A domestic laundry means a laundry in 
which the work is done for the use of a single 
family, or single institution, by persons being 
servants of such family or institution on pre- 
mises belonging to such family or institution, 
and in respect of which work no profit is de- 
rived by the persons by whom or by the per- 
sons for whom the work is done. Domestic 
laundry shall also include a laundry in which 
the persons employed are all members of the 
same family residing in the house in which: 
they are employed, but they may be assisted 
by not more than two persons, although such 
persons are not members.of the same family 
and are not resident in the same house.” 


I beg to move that addition to my 
Amendment. 


On Question that the proposed new 
clause as amended be insexted? Their 
Lordships divided :—Contents 19; Not- 
Contents 49. 


Amendment disagreed to accordingly, 
and Clause 30 agreed to. 


Clause 31 agreed to. 


Clause 32. 


*Tne Earn or DUNRAVEN: My 
Lords, the object of this Amendment is 
to repeal words in the principal Act 
referring to certain classes of goods. I 
frankly admit that I do not know 
whether that would have a bad effect, 
but certainly their existence will have 
this effect, that in Sheffield, for instance, 
the workpeople are not employed in the 
ordinary sense by the employer, but each 
man hires a portion of the premises and 
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he works practically for himself ; so that 
in some places, according to the defini- 
tions in the Act, neither the factory nor 
the domestic workshop provisions would 
apply, and they would not be inspected 
by anybody. To ensure that inspection 
is my object in introducing this Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment moved, in Clause 32, page 
11, line 16, after (“Act”) insert as a 
separate subsection :— 

‘‘In the same section 93 of the principal Act, 
and in that part thereof which defines the ex- 
pression ‘ workshop,’ there shall be repealed 
the words following: ‘and to which or over 
which premises, room, or place the employer of 
the persons working therein has the right of 
access or control.’”’—(The Lord Kenry [Earl 
Dunraven and Mount-Earl}.) 

Lorp p—E RAMSEY; The words are 
unnecessary, if the noble Lord will take 
it from me, for this reason, that we want 
to exclude workplaces which are not put 
under the Factory Inspectors both as 
being innumerable and also as being in 
the nature of homes. That is all the 
reason I think I need give the noble 
Earl, and unless he wishes I need not go 
into the details. 

*Tue Kart or DUNRAVEN: I would 
suggest that the noble Lord should 
consider the cases I have mentioned, and 
see whether any means could be devised 
for bringing them into the Act. I mean 
cases where the people working are 
really not employed, but who hire 
portions of the premises themselves. 

Lorp p—E RAMSEY: I will consider 
that matter before the next stage. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Remaining Clauses and Schedules 
agreed to; Bill re-committed to the 
Standing Committee ; and to be printed, 
asamended. (No. 232.) 


House adjourned during pleasure ; 
and resumed by the Earl of Morey. 


DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
LANDS (IRELAND) BILL.—: No. 96.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put in Committee, read. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, I 
stated on a former occasion that I had 
been in communication with the 
Attorney General of Ireland on the 
subject of this Bill, and I quite agreed 
with him that owing to a recent decision 
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in the Court of Appeal in Ireland some 
modification of it was necessary! 

since had a communication f 
Attorney General of Ireland, 

that he has conferred with 

Secretary on the subject, and 

have come to the conclusion t 

be necessary at an early perio 

the next Session to introduce a 
dealing with the subject of Drainage 
Boards. Under those circumstances, I 
do not propose to proceed further with 
this Bill at all this Session. 

Eart CADOGAN: My Lords, I only 
rise to make one slight explanation. I 
think the noble Lord said it had been 
arranged that a Drainage Bill should be 
introduced at an early period next Session. 
I am afraid it is impossible for us to 
pledge ourselves as to the time of its 
introduction, but I can say the matter is 
engaging the attention of the Chief 
Secretary, and that it is our intention to 
prepare and produce as soon as possible 
a Bill on the subject of Drainage in 
Ireland. } 

Lorpv HERSCHELL : I did not intend 
to lay stress on the introduction at an 
early period of next Session, but to say 
that a Bill would be introduced. 


Order for Committee discharged. 


COUNTY COUNCILS (ELECTIONS. BILL. 
(No. 222.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

*Lorp HENNIKER: I will not trouble 
your Lordships with any lengthy re- 
marks at this hour of the evening, but 
it is necessary for me to make a few 
observations on this Bill in introducing 
it. I must remind your Lordships that 
under the Municipal Corporations Act as 
applied to the Local Government Act of 
1888, County Councillors are required to 
be elected once in three years, on the 
lst November. A provision was made 
by the Act of 1888 that the first election 
should be in January, 1889. These 
elections were held in January, 1889. 
The elections of 1889 took place on 
a register which come into operation 
on the Ist January, 1889, and when the 
question of preparing the new register 
for 1889 was considered, very strong 
representations were made to the 
Local Government Board that in many 
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cases it was quite impracticable to 
secure a revision and completion of the 
register by the date prescribed. As 
your Lordships know, the last day is the 
20th October, and the printing of copies 
of the register between the 20th 
October and the lst November would be 
impracticable in some cases, and very 
difficult in others, and that in cases 
where it might be possible to complete 
the register by the lst November the 
printing would be done under great 
pressure, and that the cost of the printing 
world be very seriously increased. There 
was an Act passed in 1889 which pro- 
vided that the registers of 1889 and 
1890 should be completed by November 
30th. There was no objection taken to 
this change of date, because, of course, 
these registers only affected the elec- 
tions which were required to fill up 
casual’ vacancies. With regard to the 
next County Councils elections, the 
question is quite a different one. It 
is an election of all the County Councils 
in England, and the strongest possible 
representations have been ‘made to the 
President of the Local Government 
Board as to the extreme risk of the 
failure of the arrangements for the elec- 
tion by reason of the difficulty in 
securing the printing within the period 
allowed. So general was the complaint 
made to the President of the Local 
Government Board that it was thought 
necessary to propose some amendment 
of the law to meet the difficulty. There 
was a general indisposition on the part of 
everybody interested in the question to 
change the dates of the election as laid 
down by the Act of 1888 ; soit was thought 
that it would be wise that additional time 
should be given by providing that some 
of the proceedings in connection with 
the registration should take place at 
earlier dates than those at present fixed 
by Statute. A Bill, as your Lordships 
probably know, was introduced by the 
President of the Local Government 
Board ; but the proceedings in the House 
of Commons connected with that measure 
showed it was desirable that it should be 
withdrawn, and a measure to alter 
the date of the elections introduced 
—the one to which I have brought to 
your Lordships’ attention this evening. 
It is to that effect. It was essential 
that if the first Bill, which was intro- 
duced by the -President of the Local 
Lord Henniker 
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Government Board were passed, it 
should be passed early in the Session, 
particularly as the dates of the registra- 
tion proceedings were to be altered for 
the present year. At first it was 
contemplated by this Bill to fix the 
next election, as the first election 
for the County Councils was fixed, 
in January ; but there were many re- 
presentations made to the President of 
the Local Government Board upon the 
subject. In fact, the great proportion of 
the County Councils in England were in 
favour of the month of March being 
fixed ; and they said, not for one reason 
only, ‘but for many reasons, that it was 
much more convenient the elections 
should take place in the month of March. 
Therefore, the Bill provides that the 
elections shall be held between the Ist 
and 8th of March, that the registration 
shall be completed by the 20th Decem- 
ber, and that the register shall come 
into operation by the Ist January. 
If the Bill is passed, as I hope it will be, 
by your Lordships, the whole of the 
difficulties as to printing, and so on—and 
there are many of them—will be obviated. 
I should mention that the Bill does not 
affect the date of the burgess list in 
boroughs at all. I may also mention 
that in connection with the first elections 
of County Councillors some question 
arose as to who were the Returning 
Officers in certain cases. The question 
arises as to who should ‘be the Re- 
turning Officers in a borough divided 
into wards, where the wards were not 
conterminous with Electoral Divisions, 
and as to the duties of Returning 
Officers in counties and boroughs re- 
spectively. Those difficulties were met 
by the Local Government Board for 
the first election temporarily by orders 
under powers given them by the Local 
Government Act; but they could only 
meet that difficulty temporarily. This Bill 
has afforded an opportunity of remedying 
this difficulty, so the Local Government 
Board has provided that the Mayor, or 
in his place an Alderman, will in every 
case act as a Returning Officer in a 
borough of that kind. All the duties 
which ordinarily devolve upon a Mayor 
in a municipal election will be per- 
formed by him, except that he will have, 
after the return of the Members of the 
County Council, to make a return of 
those elected to the County Returning 
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Officer. There is only one other provision 
in the Bill which I need refer to, and 
that is a provision dealing with the date 
at which County Councillors, Aldermen, 
Chairmen of County Councils, and any 
others the Act affects, should make their 
declaration. It is now fixed at ten days, 
and the time is extended to meet cases 
where Aldermen and Councillors happen 
to be abroad, or not able to take the de- 
claration at the time. It is now proposed 
that within three months of the notice 
given the declaration will be quite in 
order. I know a casein my own county 
where this happened, and where great 
inconvenience and expense were caused 
in having a fresh election. I think, my 
Lords, I have explained as shortly, and 
I hope clearly, as I can the provisions of 
this short Bill; and I beg now to move 
that it be read a second time. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Henniker.) 


*Lorpv LINGEN : My Lords, I am very 
sorry to trespass upon your time at this 
late period of the evening, but this Bill, 
although apparently one of routine and 
procedure on the face of it, affects the 
London County Council very closely. 
By the classification of constituencies in 
the Local Government Act of 1888 the 
County of London is classed among the 
counties of the Kingdom. This Bill is 
confined to counties, and, as one of them, 
it affects the County of London ; but the 
great Municipal Corporations of the 
Kingdom are outside this Bill, and they 
will retain their elections in the month 
of November. I do not know why the 
objection that is taken to the old register 
and the new one applies to the counties 
and does not apply to the Municipalities ; 
but in London it will have very serious 
effects indeed. The practice hitherto has 
been for the estimates of the coming year, 
both for expenditure from the rates and 
for borrowing on capital account, to begin 
to be made up in November. The process 
is very much the same as it is in the 
Government Departments. Various Com- 
mittees, which, for brevity, I may call 
Spending Committees, are constituted 
for the various work of the Council, and 
the Chairmen of those Committees, in 
conjunction with the other members of 


them, prepare their several estimates | 
in communication with the Chairman 
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of the Finance Committee, and with 
the principal permanent financial officer 
of the Council—the Controller. I can 
answer now, from the experience of 
three years, that the preparation of these 
estimates among the various officers 
and authorities who have to be con- 
sulted, occupies not less than three 
months. Tite Local Government Act 
prescribes that the estimates for 
each year shall be ready for settlement 
by the Council in April. The financial 
year of the London County Council 
and of other Municipal Councils begins 
in April; the financial statement goes 
before the Council, which is the ultimate 
authority on this subject, is made as 
soon after April as possible, waiting for 
the end of the old financial year, 
and the commencement of the new 
one. Now, if the new Council is 
appointed in March, inevitably the new 
Council must present the estimates of 
the old one, and I venture to say that is 
not the intention of the Act of Parlia- 
ment. Adopting the month of No- 
vember from tbe Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act, it provides, in effect, that 
the Finance Committee shall pre- 
pare its financial statement in con- 
junction with other Committees, and 
submit it to the Council; but that 
eannot be done if the election is post- 
poned in the manner proposed. The 
question naturally arises now, because 
this is the first election of County 
Councils and of Borough Councils 
since their institution, and if the 
Act of Parliament as it stands be 
followed, the Committees of the new 
Council will have time to prepare 
their estimates, and, with full knowledge 
of the case, to bring those estimates 
before the Council. But besides finance, 
with which I am personally acquainted 
in the administration of the Council, 
there is a vast mass of Parliamentary 
business which the Council has to 
transact, in opposing Bills and intro- 
ducing Bills of its own in the course 
of each Session. The proposed date 
of election will cut the Session right 
in two; the outgoing Council will be in 
office up to Easter, and the new Council 
will be in office afterwards. Those who 
are familiar with our Parliamentary 
business inform me that the conse- 
quences of that interruption of the 
business by the election of the new 
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Council will be most serious. These 
points I wish very earnestly to bring 
before your Lordships. 1 did not see 
this Bill until Saturday, and I had no 
time to give notice, or to confer with my 
colleagues upon it ; but after conference 
with them now I should like to give 
notice, if I am sufficiently,in order in 
doing so, that on Motion to go into Com- 
mittee I shall move that this Bill be 
referred to a Select Committee. I 
should be content, if nothing more 
is referred to a Select Committee, 
than that London either be exempted 
from the Bill, or that large modi- 
fications as to the date of election 
should be made in favour of London. 
A Select Committee has this ad- 
vantage, which your Lordships’ Stand- 
ing Committee on Law does not 
equally possess, that we should be 
able to produce our permanent 
officers, both our Parliamentary Agent, 
our Comptroller, and our Deputy Chair- 
man, before this Committee, and they 
would beable to state matters with authen- 
ticity and in detail much better than I 
could state them before the Standing 
Committee on Law, after having been 
instructed by those gentlemen. I am 
very sorry to have detained your Lord- 
ships so long, but it was indispensable 
that I should state to you how this Bill 
affects the County Council of London. 


On Question, agreed to. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


BILLS. OF SALE ACT (1890) AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—(No. 159.) 
Read 3° (according to order), and 
passed. 


FORGED TRANSFERS (No. 2) BILL. 
(No. 214.) 

Read 3° (according to order), with 
the Amendments ; further Amendments 
made: Bill passed, and returned to the 
Commons. 


SCHOOLS FOR SCIENCE AND ART 
BILL.—[u.1.]—(No. 193.) 
Read 3° (according to order); and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Lord Lingen 


{COMMONS} 








Troopship Squadron. 


MORTMAIN AND CHARITABLE USES 
AMENDMENT BILL—{u.1. ]—now MORT- 
MAIN AND CHARITABLE USES AUT 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[{a.1.]—(No. 215.) 
Amendments reported (according to 

order); further Amendments made; and. 

Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 
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COMMITTEE OF SELECTION 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 
Report from, That the Committee 
have added the Earl Fortescue to the 
Standing Committee for the consideration 
of the Public Health (London) Bill. 
Read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 
House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 


before Nine o’elock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter past Ten o’clock, 


FOR 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 13th July, 1891. 


ALIEN IMMIGRATION. 
Return ordered— 


“ Of the number of Aliens arrived from the 
Continent at Ports in the United Kingdom in 
each month from June to December, 1891,”— 
(Sir Michael Hicks Beach.) 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 


Return ordered— 


“ Of Public Expenditure (Exchequer Issues) 
Charges on Taxes for each year 1857-8 to 


1890-1 (in continnation of ‘Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 338, -of Session 1890.”—(Mr. 
Childers.) 


QUESTIONS. 


oe 


THE INDIAN TROOPSHIP SQUADRON. 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether he is aware that the vessels 
comprising the Indian TroopshipSquadron 
occupy (on an average) 30 days for each 
passage on the outward and homeward 
voyage to Bombay, or about 10 days 
more than that of merchant passenger 
steamers, besides consuming more fuel 
per day than modern merchantmen of 
similar tonnage and type, and whether 
it is intended that these vessels shall be 
fitted with more powerful and economical 
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machinery ; if so, when, and at whose 
expense, that of the Home or Indian 
Government ? 

*Tae FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hammon, Middlesex, 
Ealing) : The average time taken by the 
Indian Troopships in the passage to and 
from Bombay is 27 days, but the coal 
consumption is less than that of a mer- 
chantman of similar tonnage running at 
high speed. When it is necessary to 
replace the machinery of these ships the 
question of fitting engines of an improved 
type will be considered. Such an ex- 
pense would be a charge on Indian 
funds. 


SURVEYS OF THE SHORES OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 

Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.): I beg 
to ask the First’ Lord of the Admiralty 
whether measures will be taken to 
secure the more “frequent and closer 
surveys of the shores of the United 
Kingdom,” declared, in the Report of 
the Admiralty Hydrographer just pre- 
sented to Parliament, to be necessary 
“from the changes and new dangers 
revealed during this year (1890) alone.” 
*Lorp G. HAMILTON: The hon. 
Member is under a misapprehension as 
to the meaning of the sentence quoted 
from the Hydrographer’s Report. It 
does not imply that more frequent sur- 
veys are necessary, but that the frequent 
surveys,-&c., now undertaken are amply 
justified. There are now three survey- 
ing ships at work in home waters, of 
which one was added in 1889, and these 
are considered sufficient for present re- 
quirements. 


WRECKS OF MERCHANT SHIPS. 

Mr. WEBB: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, with reference 
tothe Leerdam and the Gaw Quan Sia, 
merchant vessels, which were sunk in 
the North Sea after collision, on 
16th December, 1889, and whose iron 
masts are declared by the Hydrographer 
of the Admiralty to be an appalling dan- 
ger to shipping, whether, since the Pen- 
guin and T'riton failed to discover the 
wrecks, further operations will be under- 
taken to fix the site of these wrecks and 
warn off shipping ? 
*Lorp G. HAMILTON : These wrecks 
are in the centre of the North Sea, in 
no territorial waters, and nearer the 





Dutch coasts than our own. In the in- 
terests of Her Majesty’s ships and of our 
great mercantile e, the Admiralty 
have, however, already made great and 
unprecedented efforts to ascertain the 
position of the sunken steamers, and 
have offered a reward to any fisherman 
who would buoy the spot and report 
the same to the Admiralty. Although 
frequent complaints have been made of 
nets being caught in the wreckage, no 
fisherman has yet taken the trouble to do 
this. Three of Her Majesty’s ships have 
made careful search for the wrecks, but, 
without further information limiting 
the area, any further search would be 
entirely useless, the objects being so 
very small. 


RAILWAY TIME-TABLES. 

Mr. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade, whether representations can be 
made to the various railway companies, 
drawing their attention to the serious 
inconvenience caused to the public by 
the delay in bringing out the time-tables, 
and urging upon them the desirability 
of publication at least a week before the 
expiry of each month ? 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tae COLONIES (Baron H. 
de Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth) (for 
Sir M. Hicks Beacn): The Board of 
Trade have no power to compel Railway 
Companies to publish the alterations in 
their time-tables by any particular time, 
but the Department have already been in 
communication with the Railway Asso- 
ciation on the subject, and, no doubt, the 
question of my hon. Friend will be of 
use in directing attention to the matter. 


THE NAVAL RESERVE AND THE 
NAVAL MANCUVRES. 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) : I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
how many of the first class and how 
many of the second class Naval Reserve 
men have volunteered for service during 
the forthcoming Naval Manoeuvres ; and 
whether he is aware that, in order to in- 
duce men on the North-East Coast to 
leave their current employment, the sea- 
men and stokers will expect similar re- 
muneration to that which they are now 
receiving in the mercantile marine, and 
that the second class will expect an 
equivalent to that which they are now 
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earning on board trawlers and other fish- 
ing craft ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: As I stated 
in reply to a previous question by my 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Eastbourne, a limited number of men of 
the first and second classes of the Royal 
Naval Reserve who volunteered have 
been allowed to embark in certain of 
Her Majesty’s ships for the Naval 
Manoeuvres this year, in addition to the 
ordinary complements of the ships. It 
was originally proposed to limit the total 
number to 300, but no definite propor- 
tion was allotted to the first or second 
class. The number reported to have 
actually joined is 217 first class ond 252 
second class—total, 469. The result 
shows that the inducements offered to 
the men to volunteer were adequate. 


Government 


LIVERPOOL POST OFFICE. 

Mr. CROSS (Liverpool, West Derby) : 
I beg to postpone until Thursday my 
Question to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether he can state the 
result of the negotiations for the 
acquisition of a site for a new post 
office in Liverpool ? 


NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 

Mr. MORTON (Peterborough): 1 beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the French 
Chamber of Deputies have yet agreed 
to the arbitration between this country 
and France on the Newfoundland 
Fisheries question ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS (for Sir J. 
Fercvsson): The situation has not 
changed since the answer which was 


given to the hon. Member for Kirk-! 
; Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to ask the First 


ealdy on the 22nd of June. 

Mr. MORTON: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether the action of Sir 
Baldwin Walker in closing 60 lobster 
factories on the west coast of Newfound- 
land, thereby causing great suffering 
among the people and the loss of a large 
amount of capital, will come under the 
supervision of the local courts to be 
established in accordance with the 
Agreement recently made between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the delega- 
tion from the Newfoundland Parlia- 
ment ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: The news- 
paper telegram of July 7, on which the 
Mr. Gourley 
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hon. Member bases his question, has 
not been confirmed by official intelli- 
gence. The latest news of Sir B. 
Walker’s movements is that he was to 
meet the French Commodore at St, 
Pierre on the 6th of July, to discuss 
with that officer the effect which it 
would be necessary to give this year to 
the modus vivendi. 


POST OFFICE LEAD PENCILS. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury if he is aware that the lead pencils 
supplied to the Post Office Telegraphs 
Department are of German manufac- 
ture, and bear the name of “ Gutt- 
knecht, Bavaria”; and why are German 
manufactured goods selected in prefer- 
ence to British P 

Tae SECRETARY 10 tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): If the 
hon. Member will refer to an answer 
which I gave to a similar question on 
the 27th of June, 1890, he will find full 
information on this subject. The reason 
why the pencils are used is because the 
Department prefer them. 

Dr. TANNER: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman answer the last paragraph 
of the question why it is that German 
manufactured goods are selected in pre- 
ference to British, and why competent 
men in this country are neglected ? 

Mr. JACKSON : They are not selected 
because they are Gernian manufactured 
goods, but because they answer the pur- 
pose better. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 
Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 


Commissioner of Works whether Messrs. 
Holland and Hannen, contractors for 
repairs, &c., of public buildings, agreed 
under their contract to pay their painters 
employed under the contract at the 
minimum rate of 8}d. an hour, the ratio 
generally accepted as current in the 
trade for competent workmen; and 
whether he is aware that, in violation of 
their agreement, they have within the 
last few weeks reduced the wages of 
some or all of the painters engaged on 
the work to 74d. ; and, if so, what action 
he proposes to take in order that the 
Resolution of the House of the 13th 
February, in regard to the payment of 
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South Kensington 


fair wages under Government contracts, 
shall be properly enforced ? 

Tae FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Puunxer, Dublin Uni- 
versity): The question of the hon. Mem- 
ber seems to be based on a misconception. 
Messrs. Holland and Hannen are not de- 
parting from the terms of their contract. 
The facts are that in the schedule of 
rates accompanying their tender the 
minimum rate for painters was higher. 
But this was owing to an error, and 
when they discovered the error Messrs. 
Holland and Hannen wrote to the Office 
of Works for permission to correct it, 
and to reduce the minimum rate for 
painters to 74d. per hour. Having 
satisfied myself that for much painters’ 
work 74d. would represent the rate of 
wage ‘‘ generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen,” I agreed to the 
alteration, and the contract has been 
drawn on the basis of a range of wages 
for painters of from 7}d. to 94d. per 
hour. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: What 
steps has the right hon. Gentleman 
taken to inform himself whether this 
was the maximum rate ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: I ascertained that, 
if paid directly, the men would be paid 
alarger rate for work on behalf of the 
Crown than they would obtain other- 
wise. 


In reply to Mr. 
Granam (Lanark, N.W.), 


Mr. PLUNKET said: I am aware of 
the Resolution of the House, which was, 
in fact, passed upon my own Motion. The 
course taken has been entirely in con- 
formity with the Resolution. 


CUNNINGHAME 


INFLUENZA. 


Mr. C. E. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central): I had intended to ask 
the President of the Loca] Government 
Board if he proposes to institute any 
further inquiries into the origin, pre- 
vention, and treatment of the disease 
known as influenza, which has been 
again so fatally epidemic this year, 
having regard to the memorandum of 
the Medical Officer of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, covering the elaborate Re- 
port of Dr. Parsons upon the outbreak 
of 1890, which Dr. Buchanan describes 
as showing that 
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‘*it is an eminently infectious complaint,” 
and declares 

‘*that it would be no small gain to get more 
authentic methods of identifying influenza, so 
as to get earlier opportunity for applying pre- 
ventive measures.” 

At the request of the right hon. Gentle- 
man I will postpone the question until to- 
morrow. 


SCHOOL DISTRICT OF WHATLEY, 
SOMERSET. 

Mr. A. DYKE ACLAND (York, 
W.R., Rotherham): I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether he is 
aware that the school district of Whatley, 
in the County of Somerset, consists of 
the civil parish of Whatley, with a 
population of about 400 and an area of 
1,259 acres, and that in the district 
there are two schools within two miles 
of each other ; and whether one or both 
of these schools received in 1889 the 
small population grant under Article 
104 of the Code; and, if so, by what 
legal authority the small population 
grant was paid to these schools, or either 
of them, in a school district, as defined 
by the Act of 1870, Schedule 1, and 
Section 3, and the Act of 1870, Sec- 
tion 19 (2), which has more than 300 
inhabitants ? 

Tate VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyke, Kent, 
Dartford): The grant under Article 104 
of the Code appears to have been paid 
to both these schools in 1889 under the 
impression that the two ecclesiastical 
districts for which separate returns 
were made by the managers were dis- 
tinct school districts, whereas they 
really formed one school district, as 
defined by the Act of 1870, and the In- 
spector was misled in recommending 
the grant. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether the plans and elevations 
of the competitive drawings to complete 
the South Kensington Museum have 
been sent in; and, if so, whether he 
will have them exhibited in the Tea 

Room before the end of the Session ? 
Mr. PLUNKET: I expect that Mr. 
Waterhouse will have finished his ex- 





‘amination of, and Report upon, the com- 
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petitive designs by the end of this week, 
and in the course of next week the 
Committee will, I hope, make their 
selection. As soon as they have done 
so, the drawings can be shown in the 
Tea Room. They cannot, of course, be 
exhibited, or even allowed to be seen, 
until the Committee have made their 
choice. It is proposed that in due course 
the designs should be exhibited to the 
public, probably at South Kensington. 


FREE EDUCATION. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether seeing that the Bill granting 
free education in England has now 
passed through this House, Her Majesty’s 
Government will forthwith present to 
the House the estimate for the granting 
to Scotland of a sum of money as an 
equivalent to the educational fee 
grant for England; and, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will present the 
Estimate in a form enabling the opinion 
of the House to be taken upon the pur- 
poses to which the Scottish grant is to 
be applied, or, if the estimate cannot be 
so framed, will in some other way 
arrange to give the House an opportunity 
of pronouncing its opinion upon the 
mode of application of the grant, or 
upon the conditions which ought to be 
attached thereto ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscney, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): In answer to the 
first part of the hon. Member’s question, 
the estimate is practically ready and will 
be presented to the House in the course 
of a few days. The House will have 
full opportunity for discussing ‘the 
matter upon the Estimate, but I cannot 
give any undertaking that the Govern- 
ment will bring the question forward in 
any other form. 

Mr. BRYCE: What I desire to know 
is what opportunity will be given to the 
Scotch Members to express an opinion 
as to the destination of the Vote. It 
will be felt as a hardship if they are not 
allowed to discuss the matter. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: So far as mere 
opinions are concerned, when the Esti- 
mate is submitted they will have a full 
opportunity of expressing them by 
moving a nominal reduction. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
. Stirling, &e.): Can the right hon. 
Mr. Plunket 
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Gentleman hold out a hope that: the 
Estimate will not be brought forward 
as a Supplementary Estimate at the end 
of the whole business of Supply ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I will confer with 
my right hon. Friend the First Lord of 
the Treasury on the subject. I quite 
understand the desire of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether, considering that in the Division 
on Thursday night a large majority of 
Scotch Members voted in favour of 
abolishing school fees for children in 
Scotland between the ages of three and 
fifteen, the Government will consent to 
give the same advantages to Scotch 
parents as are given by the Education 
Bill to English parents, with respect to 
the limits of age within which their 
children will receive free education ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The Minute of June 
11 has now become law, and while ex- 
perience must decide how far it is 
acceptable and convenient in operation, 
we believe that it will be found well 
adapted to the circumstances, and that 
under its provisions school authorities 
will be able and willing to offer ad- 
vantages in respect of free education 
which will be accepted as fully satis- 
factory by Scottish parents. We shall, 
however, use every opportunity of 
testing its operation by experience, al- 
though we do not think that at present 
it would be expedient to propose any 
alteration. 


ADVANCES UNDER THE ASHBOURNE 
ACTS. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I heg 
to ask the Attorney General for Ire- 
land, if he can state what were the total 
number of applications for advances 
under the Ashbourne Acts, and the 
total amounts applied for on the estates 
of Sir Victor Brooke and Sir Thomas 
Lennard in County Fermanagh, and also 
the total numbers and amounts sanc- 
tioned on each estate, and the average 
rates of purchase on the rent on each 
estate; did Mr. Wrench, who was agent 
on these estates, take any part in the 
negotiations with the Purchase Com- 
missioner as to the sums to be advanced 
in any of these cases, and had he access 
to any of the Private Reports of the 
Purchase Valuers, and did Mr. Wrench, 
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as tenant, apply for an advance to pur- 
chase any holdings on the estate of Lord 
Lanesborough in County Cavan, or on 
any other estate; and, if so, what was 
the area and rent of each holding and 
the advance applied for; was the appli- 
cation granted, or how was it dealt with ; 
and which of the Purchase Commis- 
sioners had charge of the sales of each of 
these estates ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): The Land Commissioners re- 
port that 27,095 applications for ad- 
vances under the Ashbourne Acts have 
been received up to June 30, 1891. On 
the Brooke estate 580 applications were 
received for £192,636. Of these 553 
were sanctioned for advances amounting 
to £185,217. On the Lennard estate 
376 applications were received for 
£139,068, Of these 365 were sanctioned 
for £136,067. The average rates of 
purchase were respectively 19-3 and 18-6 
on the rents of each estate. Mr. Wrench 
previous to his appointment as Commis- 
sioner under the Act of 1881, had, as 
agent, practically arranged the sales of 
the whole of both of these estates. 
Subsequent to his appointment he did 
not enter into any negotiations with the 
tenants, but he did inform Mr. Commis- 
sioner MacCarthy, under whose charge 
the sales were, when questioned by him, 
of the nature of the holdings purchased, 
and was shown by Mr. MacCarthy in 
some cases the valuers’ reports. Previous 
to his appointment as Commissioner M 
Wrench had arranged with Lord Lanes- 
borough as to the purchase of a leasehold 
in the County Cavan, containing 104a. 3r. 
24p., held at a rent of £116 18s. 5d., and 
an application for an advance of £2,278 
was provisionally sanctioned. Mr. Wrench 
subsequently instructed his solicitor, to 
withdraw the application. The farm 
has since been purchased by the present 
occupier, Mr. Mahaffy, on the same 


terms. 


GUN FIRING IN A PUBLIC ROAD. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord ‘Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether his attention has 
been called to the fact that Constable 
Thomas M‘Garry discharged a double- 
barelled gun in the public road in the 


village of Kilmeedy, County Limerick, | 


on the 17th day of April last; and 


{Jury 13, 1891} 
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whether the occurrence was reported to 
the District Inspector and to the Excise 
Authorities, and why no notice has been 
taken ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The fact stated in the 
Question is correct, and there has been 
an investigation into the case, with the 
result that the constable was admonished 
and fined. 

Mr. SEXTON: Had the constable a 
license ? 

Mr. MADDEN: That is another 
question, and I am unable to answer it. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to give notice 
that I shall feel compelled to raise this 
question upon the Estimates. 


ILLITERATE VOTERS AT THE CARLOW 
ELECTION. 
Mr. J. POWELL WILLIAMS 


Birmingham, S.): I beg to ask 
the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether he can state to the House 


the number of illiterate voters who 
polled at the recent election at 
Carlow, and what members of the 
Roman Catholic clergy acted as persona- 
tion agents at that election ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I must ask the 
hon. Gentleman to defer the question. 
Inquiry is being made. 

Mr. J. POWELL WILLIAMS: I 
will repeat it on Thursday. 

Mr. SEXTON: I wish to ask Mr. 
Speaker if it isin order to place upon 
the Paper an invidious question of this 
kind in reference to what the hon. 
Member called ‘‘ Members of the Catholic 
clergy ?” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Ido not see any- 
thing irregular in the question. 


In reply to a further question by Mr. 
J. PowELt WILtIAMs, 


Mr. MADDEN said: Inquiry will 
have to be made of the Sheriff’s repre- 
sentatives who acted at the various 
polling booths. If the hon. Member 
will put down the question for Friday, I 
will make inquiry and endeavour to 
obtain the information. 


WEST CORK MAILS. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether any, and if so 
what, steps are proposed to be taken to 
promote the acceleration of the mails to 
Skibbereen and Bantry, in West Cork; 
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and, if so, when the improvement will 
be carried out ? 

*Mr. JACKSON (for Mr. Ratxes): It 
has not been found practicable to make 
any arrangement for accelerating the 
service. It is impossible to re-adjust 
the train service without a large addition 
to the present cost. 

Dr. TANNER: What would the 
additional expenditure be ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: I am afraid that I 
cannot answer that question. 


HAULBOWLINE DOCKYARD. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty what is the pre- 
sent condition of the channel which 
connects the floating basin in Haul- 
bowline Dockyard with the main 
channel of the river ; and whether he is 
aware that at several points this recently 
excavated channel has been choked by 
accumulations of mud ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: The amount 
of silt that has accumulated since the 
channel was originally dredged is about 
one ,foot, reducing the depth of water 
from 31 feet to 30 feet. No other 
obstruction exists in any part of the 
entrance channel. 

Dr. TANNER: Is the noble Lord 
aware that the south end of the dredged 
channel is filled up to the extent of 
several feet, and that no ship of war can 
by any possibility enter the dockyard, 
although so much money has been spent 
upon it ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: The channel 
ought to be clear, and I will inquire 
whether what the hon. Member asserts 
is true. 


DUTY PAID TO THE IRISH BENCHERS. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer when and 
where the inquiry concerning the pro- 
portion of Stamp Duty now paid to the 
Irish Benchers will be held, by whom it 
will be conducted, and what facility 
will be afforded to the Incorporated Law 
Society to state and substantiate their 
claim ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The hon. Member 
seems to have got into his head the idea 
of a much more formal and elaborate 
inquiry than was suggested at the Grand 
Committee, but I may say that every 
facility will be given to the Incorporated 
Law Society to state and substantiate 

Dr. Tanner 
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their claim. Tam addressing letters to 
the Incorporated Law Society and to 
the Irish Benchers suggesting that each 
of them should select a gentleman to 
take part in an inquiry, and that I 
would name a third unconnected either 
with the Benchers or the Incorporated 
Law Society. What I should prefer 
would be an arbitration rather than an 
inquiry if both sides were prepared to 
agree to an arbitration, and I would then 
undertake to bring in a Bill to give 
effect to such arbitration. But if either 
side objects to the arbitration, then the 
matter must be dealt with in the form 
of an inquiry, and I must be guided by 
the result of that inquiry as to the 
course ultimately to be pursued. 





MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 

That they have agreed to — Local 
Authorities (Scotland) Loans _ Bill; 
Allotments Rating Exemption Bill. 

Amendment to Amendments to — 
Roads and Streets in Police Burghs 
(Scotland) Bill, without Amendment. 

That they have passed a Bill, intituled, 
“An Act to consolidate enactments 
relating to Trustees.” [Trustee Bill 
[Lords. ] 


MOTIONS. 





FOREIGN MARRIAGES BILL. 


On Motion of Sir James Fergusson, Bill to 
amend and explain the Foreign Marriage Acts, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir James Fer- 
gusson and Mr. Jackson. f 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 408.] 


MR. DE COBAIN. 

(3.45.) Toe CHANCELLOR or THE 
EXCHEQUER (Mr. Goscnen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): In the un- 
avoidable absence of my right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Treasury, 
I rise to move the Motion which stands 
in his name with reference to the 
charges relating to Mr. de Cobain. 
The House ‘is now in full possession 
of the evidence, which goes to prove 
that Mr. de Cobain is aware of the 
charges brought against him, and of the 
fact that a warrant has been issued. 
Some time has elapsed since the warrant 
was issued, and under these circum- 
stances, according to precedent, I beg to 
move the Resolution which has been 
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placed on the Paper by my right hon. 


Friend. 


Motion, made, and Question, ‘ That 
Mr. Edward Samuel Wesley de Cobain 
do attend this House in his place upon 
Thursday 23rd July,—(Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer,”)—put, and agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





-SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 


1891-2. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass II. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £27,382, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March, 1892, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Department of 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, including certain Expenses con- 
nected with Emigration.” : 


(3.50.) Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I 
desire to move the reduction of this Vote 
by the sum of £100. When the dis- 
cussion was adjourned on Friday night, 
the Committee were considering the 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Government 
in relation to the treatment of the Zulus, 
especially in reference to the continu- 
ance in exile of the two Zulu Chiefs— 
Ditizulu and Ndabuko. I have great 
sympathy with these people, because 
I think that they have not been 
fairly dealt with. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, in reply to my -hon. Friend the 
Member for West Waterford (Mr. 
Webb), on Friday, made what ap- 
peared to me to be a most un- 
called for charge against Miss Colenso. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that her 
conduct had not been conducive ‘to the 
welfare of the natives of Zululand or to 
the- peace of the country—a charge 
which, in my opinion, was quite un- 


‘founded. I venture to assert that the 


right hon. Gentleman can bring no 
charge justly against Miss Colenso, ex- 
cept that she has had too much confidence 
in the justice of the British Authorities. 
She persisted in assuring the Chiefs and 
the. natives that they might rely on 
British justice to remedy their wrongs, 
VOL. CCCLY. [THIRD SERIES. } 
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and it was only in consequence of her 
loyal and earnest persuasions that the 
Chiefs waited as long as they did before 
they sought to obtain redress for them- 
selves. The work of Miss Colenso must 
be viewed as one with that of her father, 
and I am not aware that any more heroic 
record of Christian work exists in the 
world than that of Bishop Colenso and 
those who assisted him, especially his 
daughter, in South Africa. I maintain 
that if Christian missionaries go from 
this country and submit to great sacri- 
fices, they are deserving of more sym- 
pathy and respect than have been shown 
in this case, and I believe that their 
word is entitled to the consideration 
which is usually given to persons who 
talk about what they understand. We 
have read Miss Colenso’s despatches, and 
they show that the concession which 
was made to the Boers in 1886 was an 
unjust and impolitic concession. It was 
an act of gross impolicy and of cruel in- 
justice on the part of the British 
Authorities to send Usibepu back to 
the country after he had been’ driven 
out for cruelty and misgovernment. It 
must have been known that such a 
course would lead to disorder, and’ bring 
to an end the comparative era of peace 
which the country had enjoyed. Um- 
sutshwana, one of the Chiefs who: had 
taken a foremost part in driving out 
Usibepu in 1884, had retired ‘to a small 
kraal of five or six huts, on being evicted, 
with a large part of his tribe from their 
own lands, and this was part of the 
evidence given in Court by an old 
woman, sitting on the floor with a baby 
grandchild before her :— 

“‘T know Umsutshwana,” she began. ‘ At 
the time of his death Iwas at Ntshuku’s kraal. 
1 was there because we had run thither for 
prenony when we were running away from 

sibepu. Umsutshwana belonged to the 
Government—that was the reason why we 
went to him. I slept outside the kraal fendé. 
It is quite a small kraal. On the night before 
Umsutshwana’s death my elder daughter and 
her three daughters were with me there. 
younger daughter was there also with her three 
children, of whom this is one. Her elder child 
was not five years old. Early next morning an 
impt (war party), came and surrounded the 
kraal. It killed my eldest daughter and the 
child of five. It was stabbed in the thigh, 
and then it crawled, when its mother fell from 
off her back to the embers by which we had 
been. It came and sat beside us, and a youn; 
man came up and stabbed it to death, I hear 
the impi. cry watshetsha (Usibepu’s distin, 
— wa: Beside my daughter wrother 
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woman fell. As to Umsutshwana he was shot ; 


Supply—Civil 


the men who shot him were Usibepu’s. en 
he was shot I heard him cry out, ‘Oh! alas! I 
am dying, and I don’t know for what sin.’ I 
pre (rs men who were killing him cry ‘ Ji’ 
(a sign of triumph at the death of anything 
hunted). Then Usibepn rode up fast on 
horseback at the time ‘Ji’ was cried, and 
jumped over Umsutshwana and back again, 

ing then on foot. Then the impi went off, 
driving the cattle with them. They took awa 
also women and children, They said that 
could remain. What was the good of taking 
one so old as I was?” 


This took place after the Zulu Chiefs 
had waited for many months expecting 
@ favourable answer from the Govern- 
ment at Cape Town to their appeal for 
protection. At last their patience was 
quite worn out, and possessing the idea_ 
that they were left to themselves, but 
that they had the sympathy of the 
Government of England, they deter- 
mined to take up arms to protect them- 
selves and their people from the cruelties 
to which they had been subjected by 
Usibepu. This was then condemned by 
the Government as levying war on the 
Queen ; the Chiefs were charged with 
high treason against the British Govern- 
ment, although the British Government 
was by no means completely established 
at that time, so that any act of violence 
could be called by so high-sounding a 
name as high treason. What followed ? 
Troops were sent and a terrible 
vengeance was taken. The Chiefs were 
tried and punished with exile. Inno 
sense was justice done. Three hundred 
of the Zulu women were taken away, 
and Miss Colenso tells us that she | 
succeeded in ransoming one of them. A | 
vast amount of suffering was occasioned. 
We could hardly bave expected the 
same ideas of order to prevail in Zulu- 
Jand as in this or any other civilised 
country, and to regard a few scrimmages 
among discontented Chiefs as making | 
war on the Queen is absurd, especially | 
as those very Chiefs were not opposed to 
British authority. For whatever wrongs 
these Chiefs committed, their exile was 
more than an amply sufficient punish- 
ment. I hope that the Government 
will, as far as they can, cultivate a\ 
better feeling amongst the Zulus, and | 
show that Miss Colenso did not’ 
exaggerate when, speaking of the 
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British Government, she said these 


Mr. Picton 


poor people might rely upon justice at 
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our hands. I beg to move to reduce 
the Vote by £100. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, Salaries, be reduced 
£100, part of the Salary of the Secre- 
tary of State.”—(Mr. Picton.) 


*(4.5.) Captain BETHELL (York, 
E.R., Holderness): I have no intention 
of pursuing the same line of argument 
in regard to South African affairs ag 
hon. Members opposite, but I willingly 
join with them in urging the Govern-: 
ment to exercise considerable clemency 
in relation to these military prisoners, 
Among the arguments used by the 
hon. Member for Caithness (Dr. Clark) 
on Friday were these, that exception 
must be taken to’ the constitution of 
the Special Commission which tried 
the prisoners. But the question was 
brought before the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, and the Court was 
declared to be legal and even proper; 
and exception must also be taken to the 
character and weight of the evidence, 
and also to the severe sentences imposed. 
From these views I wish to dissociate 
myself. I am quite sure that it is im- 
possible for anybody who did not hear 
the evidence to form a judgment as to its 
weight and character; I am _ perfectly 
content to accept the decision of the 
Special Commission ; and so far as the 
sentences are concerned, bearing in mind 
the indictment of high treason upon 
which the prisoners were arraigned, the 
Judges could not well have passed much 
lighter sentences. If it were proved 
that the prisoners had committed high 
treason it was impossible to pass very 
light sentences. But I will pass from 
the procedure of the Court and proceed 
to criticise the action of the Adminis- 
tration in reference to these Zula 
prisoners. I certainly do not approve of 
the action of the Administration iu the 
matter. In my opinion, the indictment 
for high treason ought never to have 
been made against the prisoners. The 
offences they were alleged to have com- 
mitted did not amount to high treason. 
The hon. Member for Caithness gave on 
Friday the early history of the trials, but 
I do not think it is necessary to go into it 
again. Against the two most important 
prisoners, Dinizulu and Ndabuko, three 
charges were made which separately and 
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together were alleged to constitute the 
crime of high treason. It appears that 
a certain fine had been levied upon them 
which the Administration sent the police 
to collect, calling upon the Chiefs to 
obey the law. They refused to pay 
the fine, but on the first demand the 
police were not treated with violence. 
When, however, they were sent a second 
time to enforce the law they were 
driven back, and unfortunately there 
was loss of life. But that did not 
amount to high treason. They com- 
mitted a breach of the peace, it is true, 
but they were not guilty of rebellion 
against the Queen's Government. There 
was really in substance no distinction 
between the action. of Dinizalu and 
Ndabuko and the action of Irish tenants, 


who on certain occasions with 
which we are all familiar, have 
resisted the officers of the law. 


It was a resistance of the law, but it was 
not high treason. It is absurd to call 
the offence high treason. But there was 
another act alleged against these same 
men. Dinizulu saw Usibepu, his ancient 
enemy, within his grasp. He did what 
any one would have done under 
like circumstances; he attacked and 
routed him. But even that was not 
high treason. A frightened Govern- 
ment arraigned the men for high treason, 
convicted them, and they were sen- 
tenced to long terms of imprisonment. 
All that these men did was to 
commit a breach of the peace. They 
declined to give up certain men and 
to pay a fine to the officers of the law, 
and later on Dinizulu collected his forces 
together for the purpose of crushing his 
ancient and hereditary enemy. But he 
never proposed to drive out the Governor 
of Zululand. What he did was to offer 
resistance to the police twice, once with- 
out violence. I am obliged to point out 
here an observation by Chief Justice 
Wragg, of Natal, which induces me to 
think that there was more than the 
nature of the crime behind the sentences 
imposed upon the Chiefs. At the ter- 
mination of the proceedings Chief Justice 
Wragg addressed a Report to Lord 
Knutsford, which will be found at page 
17 of Blue Book C, in which he said— 
“Tam strongly of opinion, which my col- 
leagues share, that for the peace and welfare of 
British Zululand it is necessary that the 


Prisoners should be deported to some foreign 
country far removed from Zululand.” 


{Jury 13, 1891} 
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That is to say, that there were political 
motives behind what was required by 
the justice of the case. But whether 
the Chiefs were likely to be troublesome 
in Zululand or not was a_ political 
consideration, with. which the Chief 
Justice had nothing whatever to do. 
His business was simply to adjudicate 
upon the offence as it was alleged against 
the prisoners ; yet in his Report to Lord 
Knutsford he added this sentence, which 
clearly shows that there was something 
behind which acted as an additional 
reason. Therefore, I think I have some 
justification for saying that the sentences 
were rendered somewhat more severe 
by motives’ which were not entirely 
judicial, and that they would not ‘have 
been as severe as they were if the Chief © 
Justice had possessed a mind more com- 
pletely unaffected by the condition of 
the country. The sentence upon the 
two Chiefs was that they should be 
exiled to some foreign place for 10 
years. Another Chief, who was half- 
brother to Cetewayo, was also tried 
for high treason, for offences of 
more or less the same character, and 
also sentenced to imprisonment. I 
think that the Administration in re- 
viewing the sentences ought to have 
taken into consideration—impartial con- 
sideration—the character of the country 
and the difficulties under’ which these 
people had laboured for some years. 
Who were they? Dinizulu was a youth, 
the son of an absoulute King whose 
power was destroyed, whose country 
was thrown into a maelstrom of dis- 
turbance, and who, in a moment, was 
deprived of his inheritance. Within 
eight months of being deprived of his 
rule over the country he was tried for 
these offences. Is there nothing to be 
said for a man who was deprived sud- 
denly of the whole of his power? 
Would it not have been wiser to have 
exercised a little patience? Ten years 
of exile must seem an eternity to the 
uncivilised or semi-civilised man. Is 
there not something in the plea that the 
uncivilised man should be treated with 
consideration ? I would recommend my 
right hon. Friend to take great care that 
the punishment imposed upon these men 
when they return to their country, 
which they must do sooner or later, 
instead of securing obedience and a 
recognition of the supreme authority 
2R 2 
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over Zululand, does not engender a 
bitter hatred and an unextinguishable 
feeling of injustice. A moderate 
punishment was undoubtedly deserved ; 
but let me invite my right hon. 
Friend to consult Lord Knutsford, 
in order to see whether they cannot ex- 
tinguish a considerable part of the 


sentence. Let some hope be given to 
these men that they will return 
to their country; do not remove 


from them the possibility of return 
before the expiration of 10 years. I 
should like, before I conclude, to say a 
word about the Commissioner in Zulu- 
land, Mr. Osborne. I have nothing to 
say against Mr. Osborne. I believe that 
in difficult circumstances Mr. Osborne 
has done the best he could. But I 
. would suggest only this: that the Com- 
missioner, who has been an energetic 
and able officer, having been in Zululand 
all this time, and throughout all this 
trouble, has undoubtedly taken—perhaps 
was obliged to take—one side against the 
other. The side he took was that 
opposed to Dinizulu, and in favour of 
Usibepu, and I find from his Despatches 
that his deliberate opinion is that peace 
can never exist in Zululand as long as 
Dinizulu and Ndabuko were allowed tore- 
main there. I make nocharge against Mr. 
Osborne, but can he remain there as Com- 
missioner when these two men go back ? 
Is it not possible to replace Mr. Osborne 
by some other officer, who shall bring an 
unbiased mind to bear on the settlement 
of the affairs of Zululand? I certainly 
unite my voice with those of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite who urge that it is a matter 
which ought to be looked into carefully. 
I have read most of the evidence, and I 
have heard a good deal of what has been 
said on the other side, and, after most 
carefully weighing everything, I think 
it is undoubtedly a case in which the 
clemency of the Crown may be very 
justly exercised. I do not join in the 
plea of injustice, but I only ask my right 
hon. Friend and Lord Knutsford to in- 
quire into the matter, with a view of 
deciding whether the punishment im. 
posed upon these men is not too heavy. 
*(4.27.) Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN 
(Denbighshire, E.) : I cordially join in the 
appeal. I look upon the whole of our 
policy in that country from the beginning 
to the end as a’policy of which England 
ought’not to be proud. Indeed, I regard 
Captain Bethell 
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the whole of our dealings with Zulu. 
land, with a very few exceptions, as a 
series of blunders. I will not, however, 
enter into matters of ancient history, 
but will confine myself to recent events. 
My hon. Friend who first moved the 
reduction said the punishment of 
these chiefs was a vindictive punish: 
ment. If that were so, I do not 
think that any words would be too 
strong to apply to it. It is a great crime 
for a great nation like this to inflict any. 
thing in the shape of a vindictive sen: 
tence upon savages. But I do not goso 
far as my hon..Friend and say that it 
was @ vindictive sentence. Still, I think 
that it was more or dess influenced 

political considerations. I think that 
we are bound to look at this question as 
a matter of justice. I altogether demur 
to any Judge looking at anything except 
the real merits of the case. As to the 
sentences, they were undoubtedly severe. 
I think that when the right hon. 
Gentleman said that the men were never 
more happy in their lives he went a 
little too far. A sentence of exile isa 
much more severe thing to half civilised 
people than it would be to us, and the 
right hon. Gentleman not only under- 
estimated the severity of the sentences, 
but he also considerably overstated 
the offence which had been committed. 
T cannot help thinking that the accounts 
which have been given are considerably 
exaggerated. It is said that Dinizulu 
was guilty of murder, but the word 
seems a strong one to use in application 
to the acts which he committed. We 
all know that in a country like South 
Africa human life is far less sacred than 
in a country like England. The phrase 
“ high treason,” too, as applied to his acts 
is too strong. The right hon. Gentleman 
must bear in mind the position of Dini- 
zulu. He was the son of the old King 
Cetewayo, who for years and years was 
supposed to rule by Divine right. To 
describe his acts of resistance as acts 
of high treason is absurd. The term 
might as well be applied to the foray 
of a Highland clan in the last century, 
or to a Scotch border raid in the 
days of Henry VII. Of course, if 
these men had committed high treason, 
then the punishment must necessarily 
have been severe. It may be that Miss 
Colenso probably has indulged in some 
of that feminine exaggeration which 
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probably we may look for when we get 
female suffrage, which the right hon. 
Gentleman supports. But Miss Colenso 
is thoroughly honest and generous in 
spirit, and she carries on with en- 
thusiasm the work bequeathed to her by 
her father. But I go so far as to say 
that, in dealing with these things, it. is 
that you should have some honest 
advocacy on the side of the natives. We 
know the sort of record we are likely 
to get from official sources which will 
hardly ever be fair to the natives. With 
regard to the question of the amnesty, 
I. venture to press upon the right 
hon; Gentleman very seriously whether 
the time’ has not come when he 
can grant something like an amnesty. 
The danger which was at one time 
apprehended of a great movement among 
the Zulus is practically over. The 
spirit of the Zulus is broken; they are 
docile, and easily managed by kindness. 
As to the general question of Zululand, 
my hon. Friend has suggested that it 
should be placed under the responsible 
Government of Natal; but before 
assenting to that, I should like to see a 
little more of the working of that 
Government. However, I agree that itis 
desirable to have a change of administra- 
tion in that country, and there must 
be men in the Colonies with the qualifica- 
tions necessary for successful govern- 
ment. An appeal has been made from 
both sides of the House, and I ask the 
right-hon: Gentlaman whether he does 
not think the time has come when 
justice should. be tempered with 
mercy. 
*(4.35.) Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tae COLONIES (Baron H.pz 
Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth):. I 
regret that the hon. Member was not 
in his place on Friday evening when I 
dealt fully with this. subject, as. in 
answering him now I shall be compelled 
to take up, the time of the Committee 
by repeating many of the statements I 
then made, , With regard to the action 
of. Miss Colenso, I can only say that 
whilst. accepting the statement of the 
hon. Member that. she had been actuated 
by the best of motives, I must again re- 
call the fact that as far back as 1882 Sir 
Henry Bulwer, in a Despatch to Lord 
Kimberley (Colonial Secretary. in , the 
Administration of the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian) deprecating her inter- 
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ference in Zulu affairs as. conducive to, 
disturbances in that country. I am; 
inclined to agree with the views he then 
expressed, and apply them to the line of 
conduct she has since pursued, and is 
still pursuing, relative to the imprisoned 
chiefs and their followers. I regret 
that such a long time should have been, 
allowed to elapse—now more than three 
years—before this question has been 
brought to the full consideration of Par- 
liament. Events which . happened so 
long since are apt to be forgotten by, 
hon. Members, and they are the less 
able to appreciats the real state of. 
things, and are consequently. driven to 
false conclusions. : 
Carrain BETHELL: May 1 remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that Mr. 
Bradlaugh called attention to the subject 
last year? ' 
*Baron H. pe WORMS: The hon. 
Member for Leicester and my hon. 
Friend (Captain Bethell) haye  re- 
peatedly urged in the course of their 
remarks that the acts of Dinizulu were, 
not acts of high treason, because they 
were not in any way directed against, 
the Government of this country, bnt, 
against Zibepu. Ican show that such, 
is notthe case. Now, the first rebellious. 
act of the Usutus was in. April, 1888. 
At that time Ndabuko led a body of 
men against the police, who, under. 
Mr. Mansell, the Commandant, were, 
sent for the purpose of executing a 
warrant issued against. four natives 
guilty of contempt of Court. - That was. 
the first act. of rebellion. . Warrants: 
were issued for the arrest of Dinizulu; 
and Ndabuko for their action at. the; 
Usutu Kraal on the 26th of April, 
and on June 1st Mr. Mansell started. 
for Ceza to execute them, with a, 
force of 70 native police,,about 100; 
Dragoons, two companies of Mounted 
Infantry, and about 600. of Muzamana’s- 


men. None of Zibepu’s men. were. 
present. On the 2nd June, 1888, our’ 
force. arrived at Ceza. “Shey found, 


opposed to them under Dinizuln and, 
Ndabuko about 2,000; armed Usutus, 


who, under cover of the fortified posi: 


tion, made such a fierce resistance that 
our force was obliged to retire with lo 
and if it had not been covered; by th 
Dragoons,’ would have been cut to 
pieces. .Encouraged by this, Dinizula 
and the Usutus raided in the district and 
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committed several murders: e.g., Dirk 
Louw, Klaas Louw, and _ several 


natives—men, women, and children. 
That was the second act of rebellion. 
The third act of rebellion was on the 2nd 
July, 1888. A force of about 2,000 
men, including Dragoons and Mounted 
Infantry, were sent to Ulopekulu to 
capture Ishingana and disperse his 
followers. The position was taken after 
six hours severe fighting; the Usutus 
were dispersed with considerable loss. 
The fourth act of rebellion was in July, 
1888, on the Umfolosi, when the Magis- 
tracy there was attacked by Somkeli 
with more than 2,000 Usutus, and they 
besieged it until the arrival of relieving 
forces on the 10th July. On this occa- 
sion several murders of peculiar atrocity 
were committed. I should like to know 
from hon. Gentlemen opposite what are 
acts of rebellion if these are not? These 
were not acts against Usibebu; they 
were acts against the forces of the 
Crown, and the object was to re-assert the 
supreme authority of the Zulu Chiefs as 
against theauthority of the British Crown. 
I must confess I have not heard from 
hon. and right hon. Members opposite any 
defence of these acts. It is not sufficient 
to get up in the Committee and say that 
these acts were not rebellious acts in the 
true sense of the word, because they 
were directed against the personal 
enemies of Dinizulu. As a matter of 
fact they were nothing of the sort ; they 
were against the authority of the Crown, 
and as such they were acts of rebellion. 
The hon. Member for Leicester said that 
Usibebu ought to have been punished 
because he was guilty of murder. 
What are the facts? On the 4th, 
5th, and 10th of June, Umsutshwana, 
one of the Usuto Chiefs, met the ally of 
Dinizulu and routed Zibepu’s people and 
murdered several of them. On the 11th, 
Zibepu, who was on patrol duty, 
attacked Umsutshwana, who was de- 
feated and killed with 10 of his men. 
On the 23rd June, Zibepu, who was at 
the Iruna Magistracy, was attacked by 
an Usuto force from Ceza, numbering 
4,000 or 5,000 men, and was defeated 
with the loss of 300 killed. In conse- 
quence of this it was not thought safe 
to continue the occupation of the 

istracy, and it was abandoned and 
the force withdrawn to Etshowe. The 
prisoners were tried, and their friends 
Baron H. de Worms 
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appealed to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, who confirmed the 
sentence upon them. 

Caprain BETHELL: They merely 
approved the composition of the Court. 

*Baron H. pp WORMS: The question 
of the legal competence of the Court 
was brought before the Committee of 
the Privy Council, and they decided that 
the Court was properly constituted. 
The hon. Member for the Holderness 
Division says that Dinizulu and the other 
chiefs ought not to have been indicted 
for high treason. He seems to forget 
that the Court before which they were 
tried had the power to quash the indict- 
ment had they held it to be improper. 
They did not do so; they tried and sen- 
tenced the prisoners for high treason. 
The Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council decided that the Court was a 
properly constituted and competent tri- 
bunal. Ido not see upon what ground 
the hon. Member now seeks to impugn 
its acts and decision. The hon. Mem- 
ber took exception to the action of Mr. 
Justice Wragg in suggesting, in the Re- 
port on the trial which he made to the 
Secretary of State, that it would, in his 
opinion, conduce to the tranquillity of 
Zululand if the three chiefs were de- 
ported ; and he went on to say that he 
must have been influencea ‘by political 
considerations. I protest against such 
an unfair insinuation. Mr. Justice 
Wragg is a most upright and able Judge; 
he was called upon to make a Report on 
the trial, and was fully justified by his 
intimate knowledge of all the facts in 
expressing his views as to what 
he considered the best course to 
be adopted. With regard to Dinizulu, 
it must be remembered that he was 
first charged with murder as well as 
high treason. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): Then why 
did you not send him back to Natal, if 
you had him here on false pretences ? 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: The hon. 
Member does not appreciate the position. 
The prisoner was removed from Natal 
under the Colonial Prisoners Removal 
Act. Would the hon. Gentleman argue 
that a person, charged with murder, 
should not be extradited simply be- 
cause the evidence proved afterwards 
insufficient to support the indictment? 
The indictment was not preferred in 
this instance for murder, although there 
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was some strong evidence against the 
prisoner of having murdered a trader 
and his family. 

*Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN: I was 
speaking of Dinizuln, 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: That is the 
very murder with which Dinizulu is 
charged. 

*Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN : It was 
not proved. 

*Baron H. pp WORMS: It was proved 
that one of his followers was guilty of 
the murder, and the man was sentenced 
to death. His punishment was subse- 
quently commuted to hard labour for 
life. Dinizulu was guilty to the extent 
of having brought about the circum- 
stances which directly led to the murder 
of this man and his family. There was 
another murder under peculiarly atro- 
cious circumstances, and in fact, owing 
to the conduct of Dinizulu and others 
Zululand was in a state of continuous 
internecine strife. Cattle were raided, 
wives were stolen, homes were burnt, 
and the people were miserable. But nos 
sooner were these men in prison than 
everything became as peaceful as possible. 
These facts are beyond denial. With 
regard to the amnesty, it must be left to 
the discretion of the Government 
whether the present is the best time 
for these men to return to Zululand. 
They were sentenced to 10 years im- 
prisonment, and only three years of that 
term have been served. I cannot give 
any promise at present that these chiefs 
will be sent back to Zululand. 

Captain BETHELL: While I give 
every credit to Mr. Justice Wragg, my 
argument is that he took into considera- 
tion when making his Report the 
political condition of the country, 
whereas, I think, he ought to confine 
himself: to matters judicial and not 
trouble himself about the political aspect 
of affairs. 

(4.57.) Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): I 
confess Iam sorry that the Under Se- 
cretary for the Colonies has adopted such 
an uncompromising attitude, and that he 
remains unmoved by the arguments 
addressed to him from both sides of the 
House. The Under Secretary repeated 
his censure of Miss Colenso, as one of 
those persons who are perpetually 
agitating. I think it would be a very 
great misfortune if, in our Colonies and 
in all places where we come in contact 
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with the native races, there were not 
these persons whom the right hon. 
Gentleman calls agitators. We are bound 
to exercise the utmost subtlety and 
intelligence in dealing with the native 
races to prevent hardship and injustice 
often; and I confess that we owe no 
small debt of gratitude to Miss Colenso 
for the manner in which she has main- 


‘| tained the cause of the natives of Zulu- 


land. With regard to the four acts of 
rebellion of which the right hon. Gentle- 
man spoke, he admitted that two of them 
were mere acts of resistance to the 
police. Why, we have had resistance to 
the police in Ireland, and we have not 
called it high treason. 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: Police sup- 
ported by troops. 

Mr. BRYCE: Yes; in Ireland we 
have had the police supported by troops, 
and when the people resisted them we 
did not call it high treason. So far as 
the case of Dinizulu is concerned, it en- 
tirely rests on the resistance to the police. 

+The right hon. Gentleman then _pro- 
ceeded to deal with the case of the Court 
and of the Privy Council, and I think 
that his language is liable to misinterpre- 
tation. He spoke as if the Privy Council 
had approved the sentence. Nothing 
could be further from the fact than that. 
The Privy Council had nothing what- 
ever to do with thesentence. What the 
Privy Council dealt with was simply the 
question whether the Court was duly 
constituted, and it found that, under the 
law of Natal, the Governor had power to 
constitute the Court. Therefore, as far 
as the sentence is concerned, the autho- 
rity of the Privy Council cannot be put 
forward in favour of it in any manner 
whatever. I think it shows the animus 
with which the case has been conducted 
that a charge of high treason should 
have been brought in. The right hon. 
Gentleman has mentioned instances in 
which murders were committed ; but it 
is not proved that Dinizulu was con- 
nected with them, and, _ therefore, 
nothing properly in the nature of 
a charge of murder can be brought 
against him. Indeed, we have 
had a virtual admission from the 
right hon. Gentleman that, although 
Dinizulu committed acts of violence and 
attacked his old enemy, nothing in the 





nature of murder is charged against 
him, and certainly nothing of the kind 
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the matter is this: There was a great 
deal of trouble in Zululand, the legacy 
of. that melancholy and dreary tragedy 
which began with Sir Bartle Frere’s 
. war. The authorities took it into their 
head to bring back Usibepu, and it 
would have been beyond human nature 
for Dinizulu and his friends to resist the 
temptation to attack their old enemy 
when they saw him again. Disorders 
and acts of violence followed, and a wise 
Government would have welcomed the 
first opportunity .of restoring peace and 
tranquillity to the country, and if they 
inflicted any penalty at all, would have 
inflicted a comparatively light penalty. 
As soon as possible, they would have 
allowed the heir of the ancient King to 
resume his place at the head of his 
people, and they would have restrained 
him rather by the exercise of a wise 
guardianship than by the infliction of 
severe. punishment. The sentence of 
exile for 10 years is very severe for a 
semi-civilised man, and it is quite dis- 
proportionate to Dinizulu’s offences. I 
think a Division ought to be taken, so 
that we may have an opportunity of 
recording our protest against the policy 
which has been pursued. If the protest 
be: unsuccessful at the present time, I 
hope that those who have brought the 
question forward will lose no chance of 
doing so on subsequent occasions. 

(5.5.) Dr. CLARK: I do not entirely 
take" Miss Colenso’s view of this ques- 
tion, nor can I justify the action taken 
by Dinizulu and his two uncles, but I 
think that much more has been made of 
their conduct than the facts justify. I 
did not attack the Commissioners. My 
point was that the counsel for the Chiefs 
wanted to bring before the Court cer- 
fain reasons to justify their.action, but 
the Court refused to permit them to 
adduce that class of evidence, although 
it was ‘the kind of evidence that would 
have weighed with a jury if the 
trial had taken place in Natal. As 
I pointed out, these men, finding 
themselves accused of crimes, went into 
@ Civilised country and asked to be tried, 
but the Natal Authorities refused to try 
them, because they knew that if an in- 
vestigation took place in Natal, the man’ 
who would have had to be put on his 
trial would not have been Dinizulu,’ but 
Mr. M. Osborne, the Commissioner. To 

Mr. Bryce 
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save Mr. Osborne, they got this poor 
man and his companions taken away on 
false pretences, by bringing against: 
them a charge of murder. They were 
then compelled to create this new Court, 
When it met the question that ought 
to have been brought before it could not: 
be, and the witnesses were intimidated, 
because it was as much as their lives 
were worth to give evidence in favour of 
the prisoners. Usibepu would have 
killed them, and he would have been’ 
assisted by the police. Usibepu had 
been sent back to Zululand for the pur.’ 
pose of wiping out these men, and if you 
will read the papers you will see that 
this was so. As a matter of fact, they 
would have been wiped out had it not 
been that they were able to cross over 
into the Transvaal. The question which 
Lord Knutsford ought to consider is not 
whether the proceedings of the Chiefs’ 
were high treason or not, but whether 
Mr. Osborne was justified in his action, 
and whether a great deal is not to be 
said for Dinizulu and his people. I 
think they were driven into rebellion by 
Mr. Osborne and Mr. Dick Harrisor, the 
Magistrate. I stated at the time that if 
the Government sent back Usibepu there 
would be civil war, and other Members 
also opposed the sending back of that 
firebrand to Zululand. What ' the 
Government ought to have done when 
terms were arranged with the new 
Republic was to have got Dinizulu’s 
sanction and consent. Instead of that 
the country was annexed right away, 
and the Chiefs never knew exactly 
where they were until they found them- 
selves under British rule. 

(5.15.) Mz. CUNNINGHAME GRA- 
HAM (Lanark, N.W.): I have not 
been in Zululand myself, but I have 
had 14 years’ experience of the Indian 
frontiers of America, where a pre“ 
cisely similar state of things was 
to be found, and I wish to join my 
appeal to' that of the hon. Member 
for the Holderness Division (Captain 
Bethel!) in favour of these Chiefs. In 
talking about uncivilised tribes, I demur 
entirely to the wse of the words 
“murder” and “high treason.” I do 
not argue that if deaths occur in these 
tribes they should not be ‘punished just 
as if they were civilised people ; but I 
say that it is difficult to judge of the 





motives of these natives, and impossible 
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- to attribute to’ them the same praise or 


blame as you would to civilised men 
under the same circumstances. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary spoke of Miss Colenso as an 
agitator. Well, I am an agitator myself, 
and I have always held that much good 
work has come from agitators, but I 
think there are special reasons why 
the right hon. Gentleman should not 
have referred to Miss Colenso’s action 
as having anything of the nature of 
agitation about it. I know the right 
hon. Gentleman will not be offended if I 
refer to one illustration, as Iknow he is 
one of those Hebrews who are proud of 
their ancient race. I would ask him, 
with reference to the persecution of the 
branch of his race which is located in 
the South of Russia, whether he would 
not welcome such action as that which 
Miss Colenso has been taking in South 
Africa? It has been said that when 
these men were removed to St. Helena 
all the cattle-stealing, and wife-stealing, 
and so on stopped as if by magic. Well, 
we have heard that Mr. Escombe, who 
will probably be Prime Minister of Natal, 
has spent much time and £1,200 in 
money in championing the cause of these 
men. Miss Colenso, in taking the course 
she has followed, has acted not merely 
from impulse, but in pursuance of the 
life-long policy of her great father, who 
was much beloved by the natives and 
sacrificed much for them, even, I be- 
lieve, to his own life in the end, because 
I think it was the worry occasioned by 
the constant attacks made upon him by 
those who ought to have known better, 
that eventually brought about his death. 
I beg that mercy may be shown to 
these men. I have observed in my 
experience on the Indian frontiers of 
America that whenever a popular Chief 
is removed, although disturbances might 
for a moment cease, the tribe ultimately 
‘always fell into confusion, and more 
cattle-raiding, wife-stealing, and so on 
occurred on the frontier, until eventually 
the natives became subject to those 
blessings which civilisation affords to 
both natives and Europeans, ‘namely, 
drunkenness and immorality. 

*(5.22.) Mr A. M‘ARTHOR 
(Leicester): I regard the history of 
our relations with Zululand as one of 
the most disgraceful that is to be found 
in our colonial history. I think we 
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have acted most discreditably towards 
the Zalus. I do not desire to make any 
imputations in reference to Miss Colenso. 
Her action may not have been judicious 
or beneficial to the natives, but I believe 
she was actuated by: the highest and 
purest motives. I believe ‘she was 
carrying out the policy of her father, the 
late Bishop Colenso, who, whatever else 
he may have been, was regarded by the 
Zulus:‘as the truest friend they ever 
had. I join inthe appeal to the Govern- 
ment to act with leniency in this matter. 
These men may have acted improperly 
and may have been guilty, to some 
extent, of violation of the law; but I 
think the punishment has been much 
too severe, and I hope the Government 
will exercise the prerogative of mercy- 
Iam certain that Lord Knutsford has 
the most kindly feelings towards the 
native races, and I am confident that he 
will look at the matter carefully, and 
will, as far as he possibly can, see that 
the prisoners are treated mercifully. 

*Baron H. pp WORMS: I can assure 
the Committee that the Government are 
not actuated by any vindictive spirit in 
this matter. The question is entirely 
one for the decision of the Secretary of 
State, who must be guided not merely 
by considerations of leniency bat by the 
condition of Zululand. There is no 
immediate intention of remitting the 
sentences, and though I cannot say what 
may be done hereafter, I can give no 
pledge at the present time. 

(5.24.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 103; Noes 145.—(Div. List, No- 
343.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

(5.37.) Si G. CAMPBELL (Kirk~ 
caldy, &c.): I desire to move a reduc- 
tion of the Vote, with: the object 
of calling attention to the question of 
granting responsible Government to 
Natal. The question is so important 
that-I think it should be subject to 
Parliamentary discussion and decision. 
We have been promised Papers, but 
months ‘have passed, and we are still 
without them. I notice in the Times 
of to-day there is a telegram from Natal 
which states that certain conditions are 
imposed, which will have to be assented 
to by the Natal Legislature beforo 
responsible Government will be sanc- 
tioned. * confess I hope that the 
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arrangements may fall through. It isa 
very grave question. It affects not only 
Natal and Zululand, but the question of 
British dominion in South Africa. On 
two sides we are shut out from access 
from the sea to Central South Africa— 
on the one side by the Cape, on the 
other by Damaraland; and if we grant 
self-government to Natal, the Imperial 
Government will be shut out altogether 
from Central South Africa. I have not 
such “ Jingo” sentiments as have been 
expressed by the hon. Member for St. 
Austell, but I am not disposed to 
quarrel with him in the view he has 
expressed that it is especially desirable 
that the British Government should 
maintain an influence in South Africa. 
It is important in itself, and it is im- 
portant inasmuch as it is on our road to 
India. If we exercise due and legiti- 
mate influence in South Africa we 
may save vast expenditure in the 
Mediterranean, and those complications 
in the Mediterranean of which we heard 
so much in a recent Debate. My 
“ Jingoism”* does go to the extent of 
exercising a proper influence in South 
Africa. In regard to giving responsible 
Government to Natal, my first objection 
is to handing over control to a body of 
white men who only represent 1-15th 
of the whole population. I quite agree 
in the encouragement of friendly rela- 
tions between the Transvaal and Natal, 
but I do very much doubt the 
wisdom of extending responsibility to 
Natal. My own idea in regard to 
South Africa is that, while to the 
white communities, whether British or 
Dutch, a certain amount of self-govern- 
ment should be extended within their 
own territories, where the white popula- 
tion is in such a small minority, and 
where, beyond the white settlements 
there are such masses of native popula- 
tion, the Imperial Government should 
retain control somewhat after the manner 
of the Indian Government. Natal is not 
in the position of a white community 
having settled upon a territory and 
cultivating it; the white population are 
in the position of masters employing 
native labour. Hitherto, when we have 
given responsible Government, it has 
been toacolony in the proper sense of 
our countrymen qualified for and 
accustomed to self-government. But in 
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things. The first departure from thig — 
pure system of responsible Govern- 
ment was when the Cape was somewhat 
hurriedly forced into that position, but 
there you had half a million of men, who 
are the best material for colonists in the 
world. What was done in regard to the 
Cape does not necessarily lead up to 
responsible Government for Natal, with 
its 30,000 white population, 35,000 
Indian subjects imported to supply 
labour, and half a million Kaffirs, Zulus, 
and other native races. The whites 
are in the proportion of 1-15th of the 
whole population of the colony, and 
responsible Government means the 
handing over to this small minority 
the control of this vast mass of the 
coloured races. Opinions may differ 
whether it is desirable to do this or not, 
but I am sure there wil! be a general 
opinion that the step should not be taken 
without the assent of Parliament. I 
will not argue the point whether the 
Government have power to do this 
without consulting Parliament; but I do 
say that, though they have the technical 
power and right, they have not the 
moral right to doit. While Parliament 
has any authority at all it should exercise 
it in this difficult question, and in the 
interest of such an immense number of 
native population. The Natal people, I 
believe, are far from wanting it; they 
have repeatedly refused it, and even now 
the proposal has only a small majority 
of the Legislative Council in its favour. 
At all events, there is a very strong 
minority, if not a majority, of the people 
opposed to giving Natal responsible 
Government at the present time. I 
have a statement from a gentleman of 
position in the colony—I am not at 
liberty to state his name—to the effect 
that there is no general desire for the 


change, and that if adopted it would 


probably be followed by some form of 
compulsory native labour. It is not un-* 
likely that a similar state of things 
would happen to that which has occurred 
in the Mauritius and in Queensland and 
other colonies, that dominion over the 
natives would mean some form of com- 
pulsory native labour. Iam quite aware 
that it is said Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will insert certain conditions for 


the protection of the natives, but, on the 
other hand, I am certain thst once you 
Natal you have a different state of | 


give responsible Government, when you 
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cast off a colony and allow it to govern 
itself, any stipulation or provision you 
make for the protection of the native 
population will be wholly and absolutely 
illusory. We had a difficulty in en- 
forcing such a provision in New Zealand, 
and there has been much ill-treatment of 
the native population in Queensland. 
There is less likelihood of oppression of 
natives in Natal, perhaps, because they 
are in such an overwhelming majority, 
and a rebellion might follow with 
enormous difficulties to contend against ; 
but in such a case, when colonists are 
involved in difficulties and defeat, a cry 
arises in this country ; we have to go to 
the rescue, and ultimately the British 
taxpayer suffers. This brings me to the 
military aspect of the question as it 
affects the British taxpayer. The ques- 
tion of responsible Government for Natal 
has for many years been before Her 
Majesty’s Government, and the Govern- 
ment have often shown themselves 
anxious to get rid of the trouble and 
responsibility of governing Natal, but 
the colonists have always refused the 
responsibility of their own defence. We 
are told in the Z%imes’ correspondence 
that the very important question of 
defence will probably be made matter 
of arrangement outside a Bill, and that 
British troops will remain for the present 
in the colony under the control of the 
Imperial Government. That means that 
the British taxpayer must pay for these 
troops. With such great masses of 
native population it is necessary to 
have a strong force to protect the 
Ruropean colonies. And what contribution 
do the colonists make? The Cape does 
not pay a farthing, and Natal has 
hitherto only paid a nominal sum of 
£4,000 out of a revenue of £750,000, 
and now approaching £1,000,000. I 
admit that, inasmuch as South Africa is 
on the way to India, Imperial garrisons 
should be maintained at certain points ; 
but it is also fair that rich colonies should 
pay a share of the expenditure for their 
own defence ; such expenditure should 
not fall wholly on the taxpayers of this 
country. Cape Town and Simon’s Bay 
are important military ports, and we 
must have fortifications and heavy guns 
there ; but is the British taxpayer to pay 
for all? Then it is said Zululand will 


remain a Crown Colony, while Natal has 
responsible Government ; but there are 
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about 500,000 Zulus in Natal, and I am 
sure nothing but trouble and difficulty 
will arise from two systems of Govern- 
ment applied to the Zulu people. It 
would mean the defence of Natal in 
another form if we had a brigade of 
troops as a buffer to protect Natal in 
Zululand. I confess I have not a great 
deal of sympathy with hon. Members 
who raise the question of the contribu- 
tions for the defence of military ports in 
Ceylon, Singapore, Hong Kong, and else- 
where; but there is a disposition to 
raise these contributions by taxes on the 
food of the people, and I must say it 
is a cowardly proceeding to impose a 
heavy burden on some of the poorer, 
weaker colonies, from which colonies 
like the Cape and Natal are exempt. 
But I would press upon Her Majesty’s 
Government that they should not rashly, 
and behind the back of Parliament, carry 
out this proposal to give responsible 
Government to Natal, on the ground that 
it is imperative that British dominion 
should be preserved in South Africa ; that 
we must not shut ourselves out from 
access to Central South Africa from the 
sea ; that it is dangerous to hand over the 
control of such an immense native popu- 
lation to a handful of whites who number 
but 1-15th of the whole, and that justice 
to the British taxpayer requires definite 
arrangements as to military defence. 
I hope Her Majesty's Government will 
not allow Parliament to be prorogued 
without telling us what is their intention, 
and that we shall be told that no final 
step will be taken until the House 
has had an opportunity of expressing an 
opinion on the terms on which it may be 
proposed to concede responsible Govern- 
ment to Natal. To raise the question I 
move to reduce the Vote by £1,500. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by 
£1,500, part of the Salary of the Secre- 
tary of State.”—(Sir G. Campbell.) 


*(6.0.) Baron H. pp WORMS: The 

answer I have to give to the hon. 
Member does not vary much from that 
I had to give him some time ago. The 
hon. Member has raised the question 
whether responsible Government can 
be given to Natal without the prior 
consent of Parliament. My reply is that 
it can. 
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Sie G. CAMPBELL: I have not 
argued that ; but I say it ought not to 
be so. 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: Previous 
legislation by Parliament is not required 
before responsible Government is granted 
to a colony, except in cases were exist- 
ing Imperial legislation has to be modi- 
fied. In the case of Natal, the original 
instrument—the charter of 1856—gave 
to the Local Legislature the power of 
amending its constitution subject to the 
right which the Crown possesses of dis- 
allowing Bills. At the present moment 
the Governor has before him the Secre- 
tary of State’s objections to the Bill as 
passed by the Colonial Legislature. These 
objections, which are principally con- 
cerned in safeguarding native interests, 
must be considered by the Local Legisla- 
ture, and I cannot say what view they 
will take of them, or how long it will 
be before we are in possession of their 
opinions. I can assure the hon. Member, 
however, that the reason why the Bill 
has’ been referred back is because the 
Secretary of State is not satisfied with 
the provisions for the protection of the 
native races, and until Her Majesty’s 
Government obtain adequate assurances 
that the natives will be protected, so 
long will the Imperial consent be with- 
held from the Bill. As regards military 
arrangements under responsible Govern- 
ment, not much can be said, as the whole 
question is now under discussion with 
the War Office. ButI may say the in- 
troduction of responsible Government 
would not justify the summary removal 
of all troops from Natal. A period must 
elapse before the colony could substitute 
a sufficient ‘police force for, the main- 
ténarice of internal order.’ Moreover, 
Zululand’ must be defended by us, being 
under the direct control of the Crown, 
and the troops required for this purpose 
are, for sanitary and economical reasons, 
principally stationed in Natal. 

*(6.6.) Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN : 
Nodoubt the Colony of Natal has power, 
subject to the approval of the Crown, to 
constitute a proper Government. At the 
same time, I think it would have been 
satisfactory if the House of Commons 
had had an opportunity before the 
matter was finally settled of considering 
and discussing the question. Of course, 
Imanderstand that the Government are 
not bound to submit the matter to Par- 
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liament, and, as it is, we must accept the 
statement ef the right hon. Gentleman: 
that the interests of the natives will be. 
properly safeguarded. I have myself 
always been in favour of granting re: 
sponsible Government to every colony ag’ 
soon as it is fit for it; but the case of. 
Natal, with a proportion of natives to 
Europeans of something like eighteen or 
nineteen to one, is exceedingly peculiar, 
It is possible the colonists may take strong 
measures against the natives, and there 
may be rebellion In that case there is 
a great deal of force in what the hon, 
Member for Kirkcaldy has said. It will 
be the duty of the Home Government to 
support the action of the Government of 
Natal, and the British taxpayer will be 
called upon to pay for the expense of 
putting down the rebellion. I should 
like some more definite information as 
to the action likely to be taken by the 
War Office in the matter. 

Dr. CLARK: I should like to ask 
what safeguards the Imperial Govern- 
ment has asked for that the Natal. 
Government has refused ? 

*Baron H. De WORMS: I can only 
reply that the Secretary of State has 
objected to certain provisions in the Bill, 
and those provisions are now being con- 
sidered by the Government of Natal. 

Mr. BRYCE: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman three questions 
—first, whether Papers are going to be 
produced ; secondly, -whevher there is 
to be a General Election in Natal in order 
to test the opinion of the country on the 
question; and, thirdly, whether there is 
any reason why Her Majesty’s Gevern- 
ment should not defer their consent until 
some time in next Session, when the ques-, 
tion can be properly goneinto and debated, ' 
and, if necessary, a Committee can ‘be 
appointed to consider the Bill? At the, 
last election the majority was an ex-, 
ceedingly small one, and the knowledge 
that the natives will be dealt with dif-. 
ferently from what was supposed may’ 
produce a change of opinion in the 
popular mind. It is too late now to 
discuss the question this Session, but 
it is one of considerable importance. 
There is in Natal an enormous black 
population, and the white population. 
is only about 40,000. The colony will 
be an important element in future’ 
combinations in South Africa. It is 





quite as important in its way as Western 
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Australia. I understand the right hon. 
Gentleman to say that no Statute is 
necessary ; but it does not follow that 
because a Statute is not necessary a 
Parliamentary investigation here is not 
desirable. The right hon. Gentleman 
must not suppose that he is not at 
liberty to do that which he is not obliged 
todo. I hope the Government will take 
no final and binding step in this matter 
until some time in the early part of next 
Session, and will give us the opportunity 
of raising the question, and, if necessary, 
appoint a Committee to examine into it. 

*(6.12.) Baron H. pe WORMS: As to 
the right hon. Gentleman’s first ques- 
tion, I have promised Papers, and 
I believe they are already in the 
printers’ hands. With regard to a 
General Election in Natal, the Secretary 
of State has no power to control the 
action of the Government of Natal in 
that direction. And the answer to the 
third question is practically in the same 
sense. Under the Charter of 1856 the 
Government of Natal has the absolute 
power to change and modify the con- 
ditions of Government. 

Mr. BRYCE: Without the consent of 
the Crown ? 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: Subject to 
the veto of the Crown. That, however, 
is quite another question, and would be 
no reason for curtailing or modifying the 
power which was given to Natal under 
the Charter of 1856. In the case of 
Western Australia, which has been cited, 
we were bound to havean Act of Parlia- 
ment, as certain existing Acts had to be 
modified ; but in this case there is no obli- 
gation whatever, Natal having the right, 
under the Charter, to demand from the 
Home Government that they should 
either accept or veto the Bill altering 
its constitution.” If the conditions we 
have imposed are complied with, we have 
no right to withhold our consent. I 
cannot give an assurance that we shall 
depart from the rule we have laid down, 
and first place the matter before Par- 
liament. Of course, if the conduct of 
the Secretary of State is impugned, 
Parliament can take action with regard 
to it. 

(6.15.) Mr. BRYCE: The right hon. 
Gentleman does not seem, in the least, to 
understand my point. He seems to think 
that the Colonial Office is bound to assent 


‘toa Bill if it fulfils certain conditions they 
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have specified. What is to prevent the 
Colonial Office sending a Despatch to 
Natal saying, “ We will not consent to 
this Bill until, by a General Election, 
the provisions of the Bill have been 
confirmed?” I cannot understand the 
lofty yiew of the Secretary of State’s 
prerogative which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman seems to take. 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: The opinion 
in Natal was expressed at a General 
Election. 

Mr. BRYCE: That is disputed. I 
stated that there was a General ‘Election, 
and that at that election the project was 
confirmed by an exceedingly small 
majority, and that it has. since been 
suggested that there is an alteration 
of opinion in Natal owing to the fact 
that the provisions of the Bill will be - 
changed. 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: The majority 
was not very small. There were 
2,121 electors in favour of the pro- 
posed constitutional change, and 1,937 
against it, the numbers of the members 
elected being 14 for the change and 10 
against it. 

*Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for War state what arrangements have 
been made for the defence of Natal? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. KE. Srannopt, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) : I would rather reserve my 
reply to that question, so as not to give 
an incomplete answer. 

Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, 8.E., Eccles) : 
I wish to ask whether in the Papers 
that will be submitted we shall find 
the provisions of the proposed con- 
stitution and the communications shat 
have taken place with regard to it ? 

*Barow H. pp WORMS : I do not think 
that information can be afforded. The 
communications are all of the nature of 
confidential communications. 

Mr. ROBY: Are we, then, to under- 
stand that the proposed important 
change in the constitution of the 
colony is to be made not only without 
Parliament having an opportunity of 
expressing an opinion on the subject, 
but without Parliament having the in- 
formation necessary to enable them to 
form one? There is no reason for such 
great haste, and, in my opinion, the 
proposals for the change in the con- 
stitution of the colony should be laid 
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upon the Table of the House for a 
sufficient time to enable the matter to 
be fully discussed. 7 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: I have pointed 
out that the Government are strictly 
following the precedent set by the Go- 
vernment of the day in 1872, when 
responsible Government was granted to 
the Cape. There will bean ample oppor- 
tunity afforded of challenging the de- 
cision of the Secretary of State after 
the constitution of the colony is altered. 

Mr. ROBY: That will be too late. 
DoI understand that in 1872, when the 
constitution was granted to the Cape, a 
request was made to Parliament that in- 
formation should be given, and an oppor- 
tunity for discussion afforded, and that 
that request was refused ? 

*Baron H. pp WORMS: I cannot say 
that. I can only say that Parliament 
was not consulted. 

(6.21.) Mr. W. McARTHUR (Corn- 
wall, Mid, St. Austell): While my hon. 
Friends are no doubt justified in pressing 
for full information, yet I hope no one 
will gather from the fact of our pressing 
for information that any of us are 
opposed to the granting of responsible 
Government in these particular cases. 
Judging from the only occasion on 
which I have had any experience of the 
granting of a constitution to a colony, I 
do not think discussion of this kind is 
very satisfactory. I think that all we 
need concern ourselves with in connec- 
tion with this question is whether proper 
precautions are being taken for the pro- 
tection of the natives, because there can 
be no doubt that natives have been im- 
properly treated under constitutions 
which have been given to other colonies. 
However, if the Government determine 
to divide, I shall support them, although 
I think they are accepting a very serious 
and great responsibility, and when they 
have the opportunity of allowing the 
whole House to share in that responsi- 
bility it seems to me a very foolish 
thing not to avail themselves of it. 

Mr. BARRAN (York, W.R., Otley) : 
Natal is quite an exceptional colony, 
by reason of the small numbers of 
the white population and the large 
native population. It seems to me most 
undesirable to press the question forward 
too quickly. Some of us have cause to 
regret the haste with which the annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal was decided upon 

Mr. Roby 
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and carried out, and it would be a great 
misfortune if similar haste were made 


in the present instance. If any dispute 
arose in connection with Zululand or 


the Transvaal the Natal Government 





would be unable to defend their terri- 
tory, and the British taxpayer might be 
compelled to contribute enormously for 
the maintenance of the independence 
of the country. I hope, therefore, 
that Her Majesty’s Government will 
be very careful as to committing 
us, although in doing so they may only 
be carrying out the conditions under 
which the Natal Government have power 
to organise their internal administration, 

(6.27.) Dr. CLARK: The people of 
Natal have been considering this ques. 
tion for many years, and the General 
Elections in the colony during the last 
10 or 15 years have shown a gradual 
growth of public opinion in favour of 
what is called responsible Government. 
The reason why the majority in favour 
of it is not larger is that there is in the 
colony a very large Party called “the 
Mealy and Forage Party,” which is com- 
posed of people who grow rich by selling 
mealies and forage to the troops. I have 
no objection at all to another General 
Election in Natal on this question, be- 
cause I think the advocates of respon- 
sible Government would go back to the 
Legislature still stronger. I should like 
to see something done to safeguard the 
interests of the natives, Certainly things 
cannot be worse than they are now, be- 
cause polygamy is legalised, and run- 
away women are compelled to what is 
practically slavery. 

*Sir G. CAMPBELL: Nothing ought 
to be done rashly until Parliament has 
had some opportunity of considering the 
subject. The right hon. Gentleman has 
stated nothing whatevér as regards the 
constitutional question; he takes his 
stand on a technical point--that the 
Crown may dispose of this territory. 
But what he has read from is not 
an Act of Parliament, but a clause ina 
Charter which constitutes the present 
Government of Natal. We may alter 
that, but we are not bound to give respon- 
sible Government. As regards the pro- 
tection of natives, my own view is that 
we cannot give responsible Government, 
and at the same time the Imperial Go- 
vernment take measures for the pro- 
tection of the natives. I do not want to 
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see troops removed from South Africa. 
On the contrary, I think it a most im- 
portant possession, and that we might 
move troops from the Mediterranean to 
South Africa. On no account should we 
remove our troops from South Africa. 
But I think that those for whose pro- 
tection the troops are maintained ought 
to pay for that protection. The hon. 
Member (Dr. Clark) complains that 
polygamy is allowed in parts of Natal. Is 
he aware that it exists in our great 
dominion of India ? 

Dr. CLARK: No, it is the permission 

to a father to sell his daughter, and to 
compel the girl to go to the husband; 
that is what I object to. 
»*Sr G. CAMPBELL: I’should be sur- 
prised if the hon. Member can find any 
law to that effect which has been sanc- 
tioned by Her Majesty’s Government 
any more than permission is given 
to sell daughters in this country. 
I am not one of those who would 
overstrain the Colonial Government, 
and I hope the Government will not 
take a step which would be irrevocable 
and involve enormous responsibility, 
for which they would have to account 
on a future day. Under the circum- 
stances, I will not trouble the House to 
go to a Division. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid) : 
I propose to move the reduction of the 
salary of the Colonial Secretary in refer- 
ence to Singapore, and, as I understand 
the hon. Member (Sir T. Sutherland) 
has some remarks to make, I shall re- 
serve my observations until later. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by 
£300, part of the Salary of the Secre- 
tary of State.”—(Mr. De Lisle.) 


*(6.38.) Se T. SUTHERLAND 


(Greenock): In rising to support 
the Motion of my hon. Friend, I 
may state that the question to 


which I am about to call atten- 
tion was under discussion on the occa- 
sion of the Debate on the Budget. The 
late hon. Member for the City of London 
then brought the matter before the 
House, but since then there have been 
voluminous Papers circulated among 
the Members of the House, and various 
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Petitions have been brought under our 
notice. I believe that, had they been 
perused, they would have shown im- 
partial minds that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, in dealing with the question 
of the military contribution in refer- 
ence to these colonies, have been, I 
may say, guilty of high-handed and 
arbitrary conduct, and have strained to 
the very utmost the constitutional powers 
which they have in those colonies. My 
remarks have reference not only to 
Singapore, but to Hong Kong and 
Ceylon. I think the experience of hon. 
Members will bear me out in stating 
that in every instance in which a Crown 
Colony has been taken possession of by 
this country it was for strategical and 
Imperial purposes, and for the defence 
of the sea-borne commerce of this 
country, which is of vital consequence. 
Take the Colony of Hong Kong. It isa 
barren rock taken possession of under 
the Treaty of Nankin for certain specific 
purposes with regard to Her Majesty's 
ships. Or, take a more recent example— 
Cyprus. In the words of Lord Beacons- 
field, it is a place of arms for the 
Imperial requirements of this country. 
It is notorious that when a colony 
was no longer required for Imperial 
purposes it has been abandoned, Heligo- 
land furnishing a recent illustration. 
For a long succession of years this coun- 
try has paid large sums for the purpose 
of maintaining many of these colonies in 
existence under the British Flag. Even 
at the present moment, in the Estimates 
before the House, we are called upon to 
vote large sums for the purpose of main- 
taining our authority in these colonies, 
such as Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, 
and Hong Kong. I venture to say that 
those colonies have long since emanci- 
pated themselves from the need of any 
financial dependence upon this country. 
They have become great provinces of 
which every one who has knowledge of 
them is proud. We know well that the 
centre of gravity of the trade of this 
country is gradually being shifted east- 
wards owing to the protectionist tariffs 
in western countries and the opening of 
the Suez Canal; and if Singapore were 
held by another Power we would soon 
realise the vast Imperial consequence 
of the possession of that place. If 


Singapore or Ceylon were to become 


the possession of any other Power than 
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Great Britain the loss to the commerce 
of this country on a trade amounting to 
many millions would not only be very 
great, but the fact of those colonies 
passing from us~would be a menace to 
our Australian and Indian Empire. But 
seeing that those colonies of which 
I am speaking have become and 
still remain Imperial possessions of 
the greatest possible value to us, 
that they are necessary to the protec- 
tion of the seaborne commerce of that 
part of the world, and to ensure our 
communications with India and Aus. 
tralia ; seeing also that they have been 
enabled to achieve financial indepen- 
dence as far as this country is concerned, 
and have required no assistance from 
this country for many years; seeing 
that by their enterprise they have con- 
tributed wealth directly and indirectly 
to this country, surely under these cir- 
cumstances they are entitled to more 
than ordinary consideration on all ques- 
tions affecting their Government and 
prosperity from the people of this coun- 
try. But, Sir, these colonies are un- 
fortunately, in some respects, not in a 
position to demand that consideration to 
which I hold they are entitled. They 
are Crown Colonies without representa- 
tive Institutions of any kind whatever, 
and, though financially independent of 
this country, they are completely at the 
mercy of the Downing Street officials 
and the Government, who impose what- 
ever laws and taxes they choose. It is 
true that there are Legislative Councils, 
but the members of those bodies are 
overruled by the official members, who 
are compelled to obey whatever mandates 
are sent from home. On a former occa- 
sion, when this subject was before the 
House, I stated a case within my own 
experience, in which I had been enabled 
to prevail upon an official member of the 
Council to actually vote against the Go- 
vernment. But, Sir, that act was followed 
by a Despatch from the Home Govern- 
ment informing the recalcitrant member 
that it would be as much as his place 
was worth if ever he attempted to take 
an independent attitude of that kind 
again. This happened, I regret to say, 
not under a Conservative, but under a 
Liberal Government.’ I hold that it is 
somewhat difficult to imagine a Govern- 
ment of this country in the present day 
bringing in a Bill to impose a tax, 
Sir 7. Sutherland 
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however slight, on an independent 
colony. As far as I am aware, there is 
nothing to hinder the Government from 
bringing in a Bill to tax Ceylon, Singa. 
pore, or Hong Kong, but this policy does 
not appertain to the present day. It be. 
longed to a system which wasin vogue 100 
years ago, and which even then met with 
comparatively little success. It isalmost 
impossible to suppose, for example, that 
if the maintenance of the status quo in 
Newfoundland were to be productive 
of enormous cost in this country that 
this or any other Government would 
bring in a Bill to tax Newfoundland 
for the purpose of meeting that ex- 
penditure. I may remind the House 
that some of those who four or 
five years ago voted against Irish 
Home Rule were mainly induced to 
do so by the fact that the system was 
one of taxation without representation, 
I may be told that morally there is a 
difference between the taxation of a 
colony which possesses what is called 
self-government and the taxation of a 
Crown Colony which possesses no self- 
government. I reply, however, that 
there is, morally, no difference at all. I 
say that the Government have no more 
right to force taxation on a Crown Colony 
than it has to force taxation on a self- 
governing colony, so far as the moral 
principle of government is concerned. 
But in this matter the Government have 
done worse—they have introduced a 
measure such as I have described as im- 
possible. They have, by a stroke of the 
pen, imposed enormous financial burdens 
on those colonies against the protest of 
the Governor and of every member of 
the Legislative Council, whether official 
or non-official. In taking this action 
the Government have surely been guilty 
of an act of injustice and of imposing a 
species of coercion not necessary in the 
interests of law or of good government, 
but solely caused by a desire to énable 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to obtain 
as satisfactory a Budget as possible. 1, 
of course, sympathise with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in his desire to obtain 
as satisfactory a Budget as possible. He 
is a man who has many claims upon him, 
and between free education on the one 
hand and the claims of Local Government 
on the other, one would hardly be sur- 
prised to hear that he is sometimes 
driven to his wits’ end to know how to 
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obtain the requisite balance. Accord- 
ingly, we find that the right hon. 
Gentleman and his myrmidons are 
always on the qui vive to pounce when- 
ever they can do so upon any new source 
of revenue. It sometimes happens that 
those sources of revenue which ought 
to be available are not available. We 
have, for example, a proposal which I 
considered a fair proposal, that a Van 
and Wheel Tax should be imposed ; but 
it was impossible to carry that proposi- 
tion, because it met with opposition 
everywhere. After that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Government 
looked round to see where they 
could safely obtain money without that 
amount of opposition. They looked 
round to see whether there were 
any of the Crown Colonies on which 
they might judiciously impose further 
taxation, and they found that the 
finances of Ceylon, Singapore, and Hong 
Kong were such as to enable them to 
impose this additional taxation. By 
acting as they have done in regard to 
this matter they acted in exactly the 
same way as the most absolute Monarchy 
that ever existed might have done, for 
they sent out positive orders to force the 
Bills for the subventions through the 
Legislative Council, no matter what 
opposition was offered ; and I challenge 
the Government to defend such conduct 
as worthy treatment on the part of a 
great country like this towards its 
dependencies. Now, Sir, I wish to saya 
few words particularly in reference to 
Singapore or the Straits Settlements, 
because that is acase which comes before 
us very fully in the Blue Book which 
lies on the Table of the House. The 
history of the matter is briefly this: 
Singapore at one time formed a portion 
of the dominions of the East India 
Company, but at the time of the Mutiny 
the Government of the colony was 
handed over by consent to the Colonial 
Office. At the time this change was 
made a bargain was in force to the effect 
that Singapore should bear to the full 
extent the cost of its military expendi- 
ture, which amounted to something like 
£50,000. Singapore undertook to bear 
that military expenditure, but it should 
be noted that the agreement entered 
into at that time had reference entirely 
to the existing conditions of military 
expenditure, and had no reference what- 
VOL. CCCLV. {rirp senigs. | 
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ever to any future conditions. I think 
it is impossible to imagine that if for 
some reason, which might appear to them- 
selves to be a good one, the Imperial 
Government found it necessary to 
make an expenditure of £1,000,000 or 
£2,000,000 a year in connection with 
the Straits Settlements, such a tax ought 
to be borne by that colony in virtue of 
such an agreement. I say that such an 
idea is absolutely preposterous. What 
the Colony of Singapore agreed to was 
that it should bear its own military 
expenditure, which, as I have said, was 
£50,000 a year, and it agreed to nothing 
else. Besides, it is shown by the De- 
spatch addressed by: Lord Knutsford to 
the Governor of Singapore that an 
entirely different colouring is attempted 
to be given to this transaction. It is 
there attempted to be shown that what- 
ever theconditions of the military ex- 
penditure might be at any time the 
bargain made 35 years ago was binding ; 
and that if the Home Government for 
reasons satisfactory to themselves chose 
to expend £500,000 or £1,000,000 
a year for the defence of the Straits 


Settlements, Singapore was bound 
to contribute that amount. Reasoning 
of this kind hardly requires to 


be contradicted. It may be highly 
ingenious, but it is by no means 
ingenuous. Her Majesty’s Government 
have repeatedly revised the arrange- 
ments for the apportionment of Imperial 
obligations with regard to military 
expenditure, and they did so notably in 
1879, when there were apprehensions of 
a war with Russia, for then, at their own 
cost, they embarked on considerable 
expenditure in providing fortifications 
for this settlement. Singapore has con- 
tinued willingly to pay £50,000 annually 
up to the present; there have, it is 
true, been some minor squabbles with 
the home authorities, and there has been 
the miserable dispute as to the question 
of exchange on the silver remittances 
sent to this country from Singapore. So 
long as silver was above par the Govern- 
ment graciously accepted payment in 
silver, and never thought of crediting 
the colony with the difference in 
exchange, but so soon as silver became 
depreciated then they set up a counter 
claim, without taking cognisance of the 
profits they had previously made. But 
that has nothing to do with the main 
28 
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question as. to. whether the arrangements 
under which the Straits Settlements paid 
£50,000 a year to the Home Govern- 
ment were satisfactory. A great change 
occurred in this matter some years since 
in consequence of the appointment of a 
Royal Commission by Lord Carnarvon, 
and the Report. of that Commission: to 
the War Office. It was at that time 
found that the position which Singa- 
pore occupied with reference ‘to 
India, China, and Australia was 
of such vast importance and signi- 
ficance that’ except with perhaps one 
solitary exception— the Cape of Good 
Hope—no other coaling station within 
the whole range of British possessions 
required to be so carefully looked after, 
‘and it was consequently pressed upon 
the Government by the Royal Com- 
mission and ‘by the voice of the country 
that great and important works ought 
to. be undertaken there. As these in- 
volved very heavy outlay, the Govern- 
ment of the day naturally enough invited 
the colony to consider what proportion 
of the expenditure it would bear. In 
this matter, I think it will be admitted by 
all who have perused the Blue Book, Singa- 
pore behaved with singular liberality, 
for it at once offered itself to construct 
the whole fortifications at a cost of 
£81,000. The Government had certainly 
no intention of claiming from Singapore 
more than it was willing to pay. Re- 
member, the question of the fortification 
of our colonies is Imperial and not local. 
Singapore does not require the fortifica- 
tions for her own use, and this House 
‘has never yet sanctioned the idea that a 
colony shall be called upon, whether: it 
likes it or not, to make good Imperial ex- 
penditure undertaken at the instance of 
a Royal Commission. If it were neces- 
sary to drive this point home more con- 
clusively it could be done by citing the 
cases of Hong Kong and Ceylon, for our 
vast possessions there are not in the 
slightest iota defended by the fortifica- 
tions at the Singapore coaling station. 
Nevertheless, Singapore willingly under- 
took the burden of erecting the 
fortifications recommended by Lord Car- 
narvon’s Commission, although the :cost 
was £81,000. But the: authorities at 
Downing Street are always on the: qui 
vive, and finding that Singapore was 
financially solvent, raised the annual 
contribution from £50,000 to £100,000, 
Sir 7’, Sutherland 
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and,’in addition, required the ‘colony ‘to 
build barracks at a further eof 
£60,000. Surely that isa high-handed 
proceeding, and treatmg with contempt 
a colony entitled to be treated with con. 
sideration. The colony, be it remem- 
bered, did not object'to constructing the 
fortifications at a cost of £81,000; it 


‘did not object: to building barracks at.an 


expenditure of £60,000; but it» did 
demur to pay more than two-thirds: of 
the annual cost of the garrison, estimated 
at nearly £140,000, because it felt that 
that was an unfair proportion. I think 
every hon. Member acquainted with’ the 
facts will feel that they were justified 
in protesting against this charge. ‘They 
also asked for an assurance of finality; 
they wished to be told that thé question 
of the amount of military contribution 
would be definitely closed. The colony, 
I repeat, acted fairly and liberally, while 
the Government, in declining: their pro- 
posal, aceéntuated the ‘bitterness of the 
situation by insisting on the payment of 
£100,000 a year, and by refusing to 
finally settle the matter, and leaving it 
open to themselves to revise the ar- 
rangement in the course of ‘the next 
two or three years. In other words, 
they said to Singapore:— ‘As you 
are only a Crown Colony, and have ‘no 
representatives, we will, if we find you 
in a state of sufficient solvency, put our 
hands into your pockets to any extent 
we choose.” Ido not know what may 
be the feelings of those who adopt such 
an attitude to the people who maintain 
the glory and bear the’ burdens of this 
Empire in’ these inhospitable climes ; but 
I, for one, ' taking as I do a pride and 
interest in the great achievements of 
these colonists, do not envy those feelings. 
There are grave consequences following 
upon this action of the Home Govern- 
ment. During the last two or three 
years’it has been found absolutely im- 


| possible ‘for this colony to framean 


adequate Budget: for its public works, 
because it was aware that it might be 
pounced upon at any time’by the Home 
Government for a larger annual con- 
tribution. . There must, consequently, be 
something approaching-a paralysis in the 
public works “of the colony.’ ‘Such’s 
condition of affairs is utterly unjust and 
inequitable, and’ inconsistent: with: ‘the 
relations which ought to exist between'a 
great country and its dependencies, I 
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hope that I have not spoken on this 
question more strongly than I ought to. 
I have no personal interest whatever in 
any of these colonies; my only interest 
is that of personal associationand a feeling 
of pride in the great work which has 
been undertaken and accomplished there. 
Now, I wish to make an appeal to the 
Government to deal with this matter, if 
possible, in some other way. I fear that in 
the present state of affairs it is impossible 
for the Government:to retreat from the 
position it has taken up by calling on 
the colony to erect the barracks and by 
doubling its annual contribution. The 
claim made by the Government is ex- 
travagant and unjust no doubt, but I 
am more anxiousas to the future than as 
to the present position, for unless a satis- 
factory solution is. arrived at, the good 
feeling which has hitherto existed will 
disappear, and the difficulty will crop up 
again and again, and ultimately the 
Government may be defeated upon it. 
Three courses are open to the Govern- 
ment. They might decide that the pre- 
sent military contribution shall not 
be exceeded ; or they might adopt the 
principle of fixing the contribution in 
proportion to the revenue of the colonies, 
allowing it to rise or fall propor- 
tionately with the revenue. I think 
either of those proposals would be 
deemed by the colony as not unreason- 
able, although I have no authority to 
speak in the name of the colonists. My 
third suggestion is one which I am sure 
the colony would heartily support, and 
that is that the whole question of mili- 
tary contributions,should next Session be 
referred to a Select Committee to deter- 
mine how, in what ratio, and in what 
manner they should be paid. We have 
heard a good deal during the last year 
or two as to a Committee to discuss the 
financial relations of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland ; and I hope it will not be 
deemed unreasonable to suggest the 
adoption of a similar course with regard 
to.a question which has raised angry and 
embittered feelings in the ‘colonies, and 
has excited the . opposition alike of 
official and unofficial members Of the 
Council. 

.*(7.25.) Sm J. COLOMB (Tower 
Hamlets, Bow, &c.): The question 
raised by my hon. Friend is one of very 
great importance, and one which | 
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Committee on a Vote of this character. 
However, recognising the gravity of the 
subject, I wish to say a few words upon 
it. I cordially support the last sugges- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman, that the 
Government should . consent to refer 
to a Select Committee this question of 
the. apportionment between the Home 
Country and the Colonies of the cost 
of Imperial defence, for nothing could 
be more unsatisfactory than to continue 
to act on the principles now in force. I 
shall confine my remarks to the cases of 
Singapore and Hong Kong in dealing 
with this question, for I think my hon. 
Friend somewhat marred the force of ‘his 
case when he talked about the injustice 
of Penang and Malacca being called upon 
to bear taxation for fortifications and 
garrisons in Singapore, from which they 
derive no protection. On the same 
principle he might have taken a case 
nearer home, and cried out against the 
injustice of calling upon his own con- 
stituents in Scotland to contribute 
towards the cost of the fortifications at 
Portsmouth. Therefore, my hon. Friend 
has introduced an argument which will 
not hold water. When the words “ Im- 
perial Government” are used—and 
my hon. Friend frequently used them 
—the Committee are apt to forget 
that the Imperial Government has 
not the resources of the Empire 
at its back. Therefore, when we are 
talking of the Imperial Government in 
relation to matters like this we are 
referring to the taxpayers of the United 
Kingdom. If the Imperial Government 
were able to deal with resources fur- 
nished by. the whole Empire for discharg- 
ing a common obligation, it would be 
very different; but under the present 
arrangement you have practically to 
come down only on the taxpayers of the 
United Kingdom (Singapore, Hong Kong, 
Mauritius, and Ceylon) in order to meet 
the cost of defending the Empire in those 
seas. This discussion has been raised 
on a Motion to reduce the salary of the 
Secretary of State for the Colohiés.’ But 
is the right. hon. Gentleman at all 
responsible for the unfortunate series of 
events which. have culminated in these 
protests? I say that this present state 
of affairs is the full fruit of ‘seed 
sown in the blindness of the Govern- 
ments ,which immediately preceded 
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as we all know, is a point of strategical 
importance; but arguments may be 
pushed a great deal too far in regard 
to what that means, for, after all, it is 
only valuable to the British Empire so 
long as the Empire retains supremacy 
at sea. It would be absolutely useless 
to us if we lost that supremacy. When 
the hon. Gentleman asks what would 
happen if Germany, France, or any other 
foreign Power got possession of Singa- 
pore, my reply is that it would be a very 
temporary inconvenience if we had the 
command of the sea, but that the loss of 
the place would not matter so much if 
we had not that command. We must 
not, therefore, push arguments too far. 
What is most valuable and essential is 
the water area around Singapore. In 
that area the whole Empire is concerned. 
What the hon. Member proposes to do is 
to take off from Singapore a certain 
‘burden and put it on the taxpayers of 
this country; but the other portions 
of the Empire have really greater 
interest in the water area around Singa- 
pore than the Mother Country, and 
therefore, even on his own showing, an 
equitable arrangement, and the only 
equitable arrangement that will stand 
the test of examination on any fixed 
principle is some system by which the 
whole Empire shall share proportionably 
in the cost of the defence of that area. 
Following the history of the question 
there came the Report of the Royal 
Commission on the importance of 
improving the defences of Singapore ; 
and I know from personal communica- 
tion with that colony that for years 
previously there was great desire among 
the colonists for defensive works, and 
that the Government were being con- 
stantly pressed to create them. At last 
there was an arrangement by which the 
colony was to bear the cost of the 
works, and the Imperial Government to 
provide the armaments, and the estimate 
on which that arrangement was based 
was that the works would cost £75,000 
and the armaments only £49,000. But it 
will be found from the Despatch that 
while afterwards the colony had to pay 
£5,000, or 8 per cent. more than the 
amount estimated, for works, the Mother 
Country had to pay £73,000 more, and 
did pay it. This extra expenditure, 
amounting to 146 per cent., was incurred 
at the request of the colony. [An hon. 
Sir J. Colomb 
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MempBen: No, no] If the hon, 
Member will turn to page 1 of the 
Correspondence he will see that Lord 
Knutsford, in a letter dated 13th Decem- 
ber, says— 

‘‘The armament originally proposed was to 
have cost £49,000, but this sum is far below the 
actual cost of the heavier armament, which at 
the request of the colony will have to be 
supplied.” 


1100 


Therefore, at the request of the colony, we 
so far exceeded our obligation as to 
spend £73,000 more than was estimated. 
I should like the Under Secretary for 
the Colonies, or the Secretary for War, to 
explain explicitly what the expression 
“at the request of the colony ” means, 
Was it an official request ? Was it made 
in response to expressions of opinion at 
public meetings, or how does it come 
about that the taxpayers of the United 
Kingdom have to pay, at the re- 
quest of a colony, £73,000 more for 
armaments than was originally esti- 
mated? Well, the arrangement with 
regard to the works and armaments was 
carried out, but the late Government 
never seemed for a moment to have 
thought that, having the works and 
armaments, a garrison was required. 
It was simply a repetition of their 
policy with regard to the Navy. 
They provided extra ships, but forgot to 
supply them with guns and ammunition. 
We all know it is a most dangerous 
thing to make strong places with strong 
armament and weak garrisons. £200,000 
having been spent on works and 
armaments for the defence of Singa- 
pore, then the question arose, ‘‘ What 
is to be done about the garrison?” The 
present Government stepped in and 
called on the colony to provide a further 
sum of £100,000, and I really do not 
see what else they could do. Neverthe- 
less, I think the colonists have a real 
grievance in the matter, though they 
must put the saddle on the right horse. 
The fault does not lie with Her Majesty’s 
Government ; it arises from the fact that 
we have no regular system under which 
to provide for the general defence of 
the Empire out of resources drawn 
proportionably from all its parts, 
and so long as the existing state of 
things in this respect remains injustice 
must be done and dissatisfaction created. 
To show the inequality and injustice 
that now exists I will give a few figures. 
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Singapore is the centre of a circle 
which, with a radius equal to its 
distance from Aden, embraces a large 
number of British possessions, including 
India, whose aggregate sea trade amounts 
to £300,000,000 a year, and whose 
aggregate revenue is £85,000,000 a year, 
or nearly equal to that of the United 
Kingdom. If we exclude India the ag- 
gregate sea trade of the other British pos- 
sessions within the circle is £181,000,000 
a year, and the revenue £29,000,000. 
Four places in this circle—the Mauritius, 
Hong Kong, the Straits, and Ceylon— 
with a sea trade of £54,500,000 a year 
only, and a revenue of £5,000,000 only, 
give us over £250,000 a year in the shape 
of military contribution ; while all the 
other places, with an aggregate revenue 
of £24,500,000, do not contribute a 
farthing ; or, in other words, while we 
extract military contribution amounting 
to nearly £250,000 from four places 
having an aggregate sea trade of only 
£54,500,000 a year, we do not receive a 
farthing by way of military contribution 
from the other countries within the area 
having a sea trade of over £126,500,000. 
It is not fair to lay the blame for this 
inequality on the Government, because it 
is the effect of a false and vicious system 
that has grown up, and that in my judg- 
ment is imperilling the Empire. The 
time has come to deal with the matter, 
and, in my opinion, the only way of 
dealing with it is to have a Council of 
Imperial Defence. On that Council both 
the Mother Country and herdependencies 
should be represented, and it should be 
appointed to make arrangements for a 
fixed time. If sucha suggestion is acted 
upon, and taken with the recommenda- 
tions of Mr. Ismay’s suggestion attached 
to the Report of the Hartington Com- 
mission, I believe we will be able to 
arrive at a system by which a more 
equitable arrangement can be made 
throughout the Empire for what is a 
common purpose and a common interest. 
1 trust, therefore, that one result of this 
Debate will be to turn the attention of 
the Government seriously and earnestly 
to the question. 

(7.48.) Mr. BRYCE: I cannot help 
thinking that the question now under 
consideration is one of too large and im- 
portant a character to be adequately 
dealt with on the present occasion and 
in so thin a House ; for it is one the 
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settlement of which will tax all the re- 
sources of statesmanship. With regard 
to the particular point relating to Singa- 
pore, I presume that all are agreed that 
the colony ought to make some contribu- 
tion to the State; and the next point 
for consideration is the action of the Go- 
vernment in largely increasing the con- 
tribution. Singapore has no doubt paid 
a great deal, and has paid for other 
colonies. What is said, and what I 
believe to be correct, is that the presentde- 
mand is not only a large increase on what 
was hitherto demanded, but that it is 
a much larger demand than the colony 
had any reason to expect, considering 
the assurances given to them on previous 
occasions. They were led to understand 
that the demand would be of moderate 
dimensions, and as a result of what has 
taken place they feel there is no finality. 
Secondly, they allege that their local 
financial arrangements will be seriously 
disturbed, and that they will be unable 
to deal with public works and sanitary 
improvements and other things which 
the colony require if they have to meet 
this increased demand. Then the 
colonists allege that the trade of Singa- 
pore is to a large extent a mere call 
trade which contributes nothing to 
the wealth of the colony; that 
though the number of vessels which 
touch is very large, it does not 
tend to the profit of Singapore. 
In that case the tonnage touching at 
Singapore is not a measure of the sup- 
port which Singapore should give to a 
matter of this kind. Of course, it will 
be said that they have naval protection, 
but I think that the colony feel acutely 
having no voice in the amount of contri- 
bution. Of course, I am not here to 
contend that it is possible to leave it to 
such a colony to determine a matter of 
this kind. The Government at home 
must be the determining authority, but 
at the same time it is desirable to use 
the controlling power in the most con- 
ciliatory manner. There seems to be 
some uneasiness at the large increase in 
the demand, and I gather that there is 
some little sense of irritation which it 
will be desirable to remove. Singapore 
has not been backward hitherto in trying 
to do its duty. There are other colonies 
which do not pay anything at all; there- 
fore, without making the matter an 
attack on the Government, I think that 
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we* may hope that they will be as in- 
dulgent as they can, and not increase the 
burden upon that colony indefinitely. 
(7.54.) Mr. E. STANHOPE: The 
hon. Member who has just sat down has 
avoided the vague generalities and the 
violent language of the hon. Member for 
Greenock, and has stated in temperate 
language the case of Singapore. He 
seems to desire to make Singapore a 
typical case, and I am perfectly ready to 
meet him on that ground, only [ think if 
the hon. Member wanted to carry con- 
viction to the minds of the Committee 
he ought to have descended to particulars. 
He ought to have proved to us by argu- 
ments and figures that the contributions 
now asked are in excess of the capacities 
of the colonies. With the permission 
of the Committee, I wish to speak not as 
the representative of the War Office, but 
the representative of the Government as 
a‘whole. It is perfectly well understood 
how the Government dealt with this 
matter. There were strong Committees 
inquiring into this question, and they 
made their Reports. Not satisfied with 
this, the Government for themselves ex- 
amined into every one of these Reports. 
I am not going into a great deal of the 
speech of the Member for Greenock. 
No one is likely to accuse me of any 
want of sympathy with the colonies. I 
have the deepest possible feeling for the 
colonies, and I should not like to press 
anything which I do not believe to be 
just to the colonies. But in recent years 
circumstances have changed. The cost of 
defence has greatly increased all over the 
world. It costs more now than formerly 
to defend a harbour. The armament 
is very much more expensive than 
formerly, and it is natural that the 
Government should think that the time 
has come for examining the amount of 
the contributions of the colonies with 
the view of increasing them where it is 
just and decreasing them where they 
appear to press heavily on any colony. 
The hon. Member for Greenock based his 
whole case on what he called justice to 
the colonies, but there is also justice to 
the taxpayer of the United Kingdom, 
and it is not right that, without careful 
examination, the taxpayer should bear 
the whole cost, or evena large portion of 
it, without asking the colonies to bear a 
reasonable share of it. I do not think 
the Member of Greenock would go down 
Mr. Bryce 
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to his constituency and tell his’ con- 
stituents that he was going to ask them 
to pay additional taxation in order to 
relieve the colonies of, what I shall be 
able to show are the reasonable demands 
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made upon them: Now, we have not 


been able to lay down any general rule 
which can be applied to all. the colonies. 
in the matter of the garrisons. We feel 
that each case must be judged upon its 
merits, and we are bound to judge the 
capacity of a particular colony. We 
have also. to consider the amount of 
Imperial interest involved. I come, 
first, to the case of Singapore, and if I 
dwell longer upon that it is because the 
Member for Greenock has selected it as 
atypical case. It has been already stated 
that the colony of the Straits Settlements 
urged the transfer of the colony from 
India to the Imperial Government on the 
ground of tke charges imposed upon 
them for the cost of their defence. 
An agitation took place and lasted for 
years, this country absolutely refusing 
to allow the transfer, except upon the 
guarantee that no further charge should 
fall upon the Imperial Government. 
That was laid down as an absolute con- 
dition of transfer, and it was accepted by 
the Colony in 1866, when the conditions 
of transfer were laid down, and providing 
that no charge should result to the Im- 
perial Exchequer in consequence of the 
transferjof the Straits Settlements to the 
Imperial Government. This under- 
standing was again affirmed in 1873, the 
Straits Settlements accepting the agree- 
ment with full knowledge of their posi- 
tion. And in the result the colony has 
had the full advantage of it. Upon 
the old footing the charges they would 
have had to pay to the Indian Govern- 
ment would be about £236,000, instead 
of the £100,000 now asked. The case, 
then, stands thus, speaking generally. 
They made a bargain with the Imperial 
Government, and the bargain has turned 
out very much better than they had any 
reason to expect, and now they turn 
round and wish to avoid payment of a 
fair and reasonable amount of expendi- 
ture. Is it now to be contended that 
they are not to bear their fair share of 
the expenses of their defence, notwith- 
standing that they deliberately entered 
into an agreement to doso? Of course, I 
admit that if the present charges im- 
posed upon them a heavier proportionate 
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burden than was the case in 1866, they 
would: have reasonable. grounds for 
making’.a complaint.. But.is thatthe 
case ?. Let us examine the figures.. In 
1858, when. the transfer of the Straits 
Settlements to the Imperial: Government 
was first mooted, ‘the revenue: of. the 
Golony was: £132,000 per annum, while 
the military and) marine charges which 
they had to pay amounted to £87,000 
annum, . being.at,the rate of 66 per 
cent: of their total:revenue:. In 1866, 
their revenue had risen to £260,000 per 
annum, while the charges had fallen to 
£70,000, or 27 per cent. of revenue. As 
went on the proportion continued 

to fall, and in 1890 the revenue had ins ‘ 
creased to £650,000, and the charge we 
impose now is, £100,000,.or 154 per 
cent. of the revenue. So it will be seen, 
that so far from the proportion’ of 
charges to revenue being increased, it is 
very much smaller and less than a 
quarter of what it was when:the ques- 
tion of transfer -was first’ mooted, and 
not much more than -half what it 
was when the transfer was. made. I 
have also to point ‘out. that | the 
Straits Settlements, while « paying 
only this proportion towards: the defence 
of the colony, pays nothing towards the 
cost of the Navy, and when the-con- 
tribution. was increased ‘two years ago, a 
part of the séttlement was that the 
charges against the Straits Settlements, 
which had accumulated im the course 
of years, and which the Imperial Govern- 
ment might have called: upon them to 
pay, were remitted to the extent. of 
£82,000... Their present contribution, 
instead of being comparatively greater 
than it was, has proportionately largely 
decreased. The charges amount to only. 
3s. 6d. per head of the population of the 
colony, while in: the United Kingdom. 
the corresponding charges’ amount: te 
16s. per head: [An .hon., Member: 
More.| In these circumstances, it can- 


not be said that they are being asked to |. 


pay more than: is. fair -anid: reasonable. 
Two or three minor questions have been 
raised in connection: with: this subject. 
In the first place it’ is said that»'the) 
charges having been fixed at the time 
of the transfer, therefore should not 
be increased. Nothing can be clearer, 
however, than the two conditions that 
were laid down at the time of the 
transfer, one being that no additional 
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burden should be thrown upon the Im- 
perial Exchequer by::reason of the: 
transfer, and the: second. being that :the 
Government of the day made it a condi- 
tion that: the:charges should be increased 
or decreased from time to: time as cir-. 
cumstances might require... The colony, 
therefére, had ample notice that the con- 
tribution which : they. agreed to pay 
might be increased from time: to time. 
A question has also been raised as to 
the charges for the fortifications. . I. do 
not think it is difficult to show that the 
arrangement entered into in 1884 im 
regard to. fortifications was altogether 
favourable to.the colony, according to the « 
understanding of .1866. « What the. 
colony was to do was to pay the whole: 
of the cost, but instead of requiring them 
to do that, what the Imperial Govern- 
ment did was.to'say “ find the necessary : 
work and we: will provide the arma-. 
ments.” The Imperial Government: 
undertook not only.a very. large propor- 
tion of the whole cost of the fortifica~. 
tions at the time, but as it subsequently ; 
turned out, found a.much larger pro- 
portion than was originally intended, 
more effective and heavier. guns being: 
provided. than were: suggested in. the: 
first instance. I donot carry in my 
head the terms:.of the: Despatch, .but I. 
know that the guns provided: were more 
effective to meet the: requirements of. 
the colony that was at first. contemplated. 
Malacca and Penang share..in the ad- 
vantages.of. the .defensive. works ; it. is 
ridiculous to say this is not the case, 
because these places are not actually 
fortified. In every country .yon cannot. 
fortify every possible place, but they all 
share in the general defence, and should , 
pay a portion of the contribution towards 
the expenditure. .. . pear 
*Srr T. SUTHERLAND: What I said 
was that Malacca and Penang were inno. 
way advantaged by. the. fortifications at 
Singapore. 
Mr. E. STANHOPE: The hon, 
Member, I think, went beyond that; 
but, -however, I need not make it a 
point of controversy. 

Sm G.. CAMPBELL: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman say what is the strength 
of the garrison at Singapore, and the 
cost, both. effective and non-effective 
charges ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: That, I think, 
is a question to raise on the Military. 
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Vote. The garrisons in the Straits 
Settlements amount to 1,360 men. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: And the approxi- 
mate cost ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: At the moment 
I cannot give that. 

Mr. DE LISLE: 
head. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Then passing 
to Hong Kong, the question is a very 
simple one. Hong Kong, according to 
the agreement of 1863, was to pay a 
contribution of £20,000 per annum, but 
in that case, again, the condition was 
made that the sum so fixed was to be 
subject to any revision that the altered 
circumstances of the colony might re- 
quire. Nothing can be clearer than the 
condition laid down in the Duke of 
Newcastle’s Despatch, that, in fixing 
£20,000, the desire was not to press too 
heavily at first on the Colonial Revenue, 
and thus probably to retard works of 
great public utility, and it was further 
laid down that the amount of the con- 
tribution might be raised to a higher 
rate at a future period. Therefore in 
that case, again, the colony had full 
notice when the agreement was entered 
into that the amount of the contribu- 
tion might be increased. There can be 
no doubt that Hong Kong is well able 
to bear the burden, because the amount 
of the contribution has Leen reduced 
from 16} per cent. of the revenue—the 
proportion it bore when the arrange- 
ment was made—to 12 per cent. in 
1890. The cost of the garrison to the 
Imperial Exchequer at the present 
moment is £170,000 per annum, and of 
this sum the colony is only asked to pay 
£40,000. This cannot be called an 
unreasonable proportion, taking into 
account what has been said by the hon. 
Member for Greenock (Sir T. Suther- 
land) as to garrison being maintained 
for Imperial purposes. As to what has 
been said about the strength of the 
garrison, I may explain that, to relieve 
the strain on the European Army, it is 
proposed that the 2nd Battalion main- 
tained at Hong Kong shall consist of 
Asiatic troops. We are raising a bat- 
talion in India, and as soon as it is 
raised it will be sent for the garrison of 
Hong Kong. The arrangement is an 
economical one, of considerable advan- 
tage to this country, and one which I 
should like to see carried a good deal 

Mr. E. Stanhope 


I think £66 per 
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further than the case of Hong Kong. 
I made a comparison of cost per head in 
the case of Singapore, and I may make 
a comparison of the contribution from 
Hong Kong with the proportion in other 
countries, not great military Powers, 
paid by the population towards the cost 
of defence. Hong Kong contributes 
from 9 to 12 per cent. of its income to 
defence, the Netherlands 25 per cent., 
Belgium about 14} per cent., Portugal 
19 per cent., Sweden 32 per cent. 
Greece 24 per cent., and Switzerland 34 
per cent. Put in another form, it may 
be said that each inhabitant of Hong 
Kong contributes towards defence 
ls. 10d., each inhabitant of the Nether. 
lands 13s. 7d., Belgium 6s. 7d., Portugal 
7s. 2d., Sweden 6s. 6d., and Switzerland 
5s. lid. Considering, therefore, the 
large amount which the Imperial 
Government has to pay towards pro- 
viding an adequate garrison in Hong 
Kong, I do not think that the contribu- 
tion of the colony can be regarded as un- 
reasonably large. I might go further in 
comparison, but I rest the case here. I 
hope that Ihave made out tothe satisfaction 
of the Committee that the contribution 
we are now asking the colony to pay is 
one, judged by every fairand reasonable 
test, which we may fairly call upon the 
colony to contribute. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Bow and Bromley has 
undoubtedly raised a large and im- 
portant question in’ urging that these 
great questions connected with Imperial 
defence should be looked at as a whole 
between this country and the colonies. 
With his view I have considerable sym- 
pathy, and I should be exceedingly glad 
to do anything that lies in my power to 
contribute towards that result. 1 may 
remind the Committee that a great deal 
has been achieved in that direction, and 
especially by the valuable Report made by 
Lord Carnarvon’s Commission. The 
recommendations suggested by that 
Commission have now been practically 
carried out, while other places have also 
been defended in addition to those 
specified in that Report. The great 
omission then made of not considering 
either the question of garrisons or that 
of barracks has since been dealt with by 
myself, and when those two subjects 
have been completely carried out, the 
Government will then have dealt with 
all that side of Imperial defence touched 
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upon by Lord Carnarvon’s Commission. 
At the Imperial Conference the list of 
ports was extended so as to include Table 
Bay and certain Australian ports, while 
the Government have been able to induce 
the Australian Governments to join with 
the Home Government in the cost of 
naval defence. The question, however, 
is one of enormous difficulty. The case 
of the Cape has been referred to. I 
think that the Cape ought to contribute 
more largely than it does, but the House 
of Commons cannot compel the Cape to 
make a larger contribution. I believe 
the time will not be far distant when the 
Cape may be induced to look upon this 
question in a different light, and that it 
will be able to sec, not only in justice to 
the taxpayers of the country, but in its 
own interest, that a larger contribution 
ought to be made towards the defence of 
that important station. There are also 
other cases to be dealt with, and if I can 
do anything in this direction, I assure 
the Committee that it will be done. 
*(8.23) Mr. DE LISLE: I have listened 
with great attention to the defence 
which the right hon. Gentleman with his 
usual great ability has made, but I am not 
convinced that the facts are such as to 
justify the Government in the conclusions 
at which they have arrived. The essen- 
tial grievance complained of is that 
the Government have not merely put 
pressure on the officials at Singapore, 
but have compelled them to vote against 
their convictions and belief, and have 
deliberately violated an honourable 
understanding made between the colony 
and the Colonial Office. A Despatch 
from the Governor, March 21, 1890, 
points out that the course followed had 
brought about strained relations between 
the Government and the Legislative 
Council. Now, this is a very serious 
matter. The Governor goeson tosay, how- 
ever, that his instructions were clear, and 
he had to require each member of the 
Legislative Council to support the pro- 
posals of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Now, in the first place, I protest against 
this arbitrary exercise of authority 
which has led to these strained 
relations. I am not proposing any 
change in the form of government, 
or to make it possible for the Council to 
resist the wishes of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, but I protest against the exercise 
of authority being carried to such an 
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extent. I had the honour of serving the 
late Governor in the Settlement, and 
came into intimate acquaintance with 
the whole affair. The understafiding in 
the colony was clear and distinct, that 
if the colony bore the expense of 
fortifications and barracks the existing 
conditions with regard to the mainten- 
ance of the garrison should not be altered. 
There is a Treasury Minute I may recall 
to the memory of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for I think he is the real 
offender in this matter, looking naturally 
to the interest of the British taxpayer. 
We are grateful to him on behalf of 
our constituents, though, I am sure, 
speaking for my own consfituents, they 
do not want their pockets to be saved at 
the sacrifice of justice toa colony. This 
Treasury Minute of June 2, 1866, was 
written to Mr. Cardwell at the time 
when the original arrangement with the 
colony wasmade. It states with respect to 
barrack accommodation that no charge 
ought to fall on the Straits Settlements, 
the troops being maintained for Imperial 
purposes ; but in defiance of that utter- 
ance, the Government have imposed on 
the colony an extra charge of £60,000 
for barracks, and have doubled the 
charge for military contribution. I may 
also call attention toa letter of Lord 
Kimberley’s to the War Office in 1871, 
in which an objection was raised to 
making the colony liable for an uncertain 
charge over which they would have no 
power. Iam not prepared to go so far 
as to say the colony should not be liable to 
pay asum over which they have no power ; 
but when you have the whole Colonial 
Ministry protesting against the charge 
as unjust, under such circumstances I 
think the Imperial authority ought not 
to be exercised. What it comes to is 
this, that what the Colonial Office thought 
unfair in 1871 is now pressed upon the 
colony as a liberal arrangement. I am 
not so much blaming the Colonial Office, 
for anyone who reads the Despatches 
will see that the sympathy of the Colonial 
Office is with the colony, but the War 
Office and the Treasury are on the other 
side, and they have compelled the 
Colonial Office to break faith with the 
Settlements. The arrangement I refer to 
actuated Major McCullum, the Colonial 
Engineer, when he made his Report to 
the Governor in 1872, when it was well 
recognised that for expenditure for Im- 
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should be responsible and not the colony. 
Now, with ‘re to the defence ‘the 
right hon. Gentleman made of the con- 
ditions ‘under which the transfer of 
Singapore from ‘the Indian Government 
to ‘the “Colonial: Office was ‘effected, I 
would point out the complete reply of 
Major McCullum in his memorandum— 


“Much stress ‘in justification of the large 
demand now ‘made is evidently laid by ‘Her 
Majesty’s Government on the: fact that the 
transfer of the Straits Settlements from the 
Government of India to the Imperial Govern- 
mient was only sanctioned on the distinct under- 
standing that the revenues of the colony should 
bear all the cost of its military as well as its 
civil requirements. This was only natural, for 
at the time, nanffely, in 1866, the trade of the 
Straits Settlements was with India ; its profits 
and losses mainly affected India, and the 
mother country through India; and it was 
India which, though its monopoly of the trade 
with China had been terminated by Act of 
Parliament in 1834, still specially enjoyed the 
advantages of that trade. In 1866 it may not 
have been unreasonable to call on the colony. 
to provide the cost of its own protection if it 
wished to sever its connection with India, and 
it did so by paying, not—it is important to 
notice—the cost of a garrison for Singapore, 
which is now alone under consideration, but 


the cost of troops quartered in each of the. 


Settlements—in Singapore, in Penang, and in 
Malacca. Some troops were, for Imperial pur- 
poses, to be stationed in Singapore, and the 
cost of their maintenance and of their barracks 
was admittedly an Imperial charge, to be borne 
by the Imperial Exchequer. Her Majesty’s 
Government recognised at the time of the 
transfer that there were Imperial obligations in 
regard to such military’ expenditure, and the 
colony was, to that extent, not called upon to 
share in them,” 


What; therefore, may have been .a 
fair arrangement in 1886, has since 
been altered by the creation of the 
Suez Canal, and there is no real ground 
for raising the contributions of the 
colony tothe armaments in the fact that 
the trade of the colony has increased. 
The Imperial.trade which passes through 
the Straits Settlements has increased to 
£41;000,000, while, that of Singapore has 
only ;inereased to £14,000,000. . On this 
point Major McCullum says— 

“The opening of that canal ”—referring to 


the Suez Canal—‘‘ has created such a vast Im- 
perial trade that, it is of vital importance 


to the United Kingdom that it should be, 


adequately protected. It is in the interests of 

British trade, therefore, that the harbour of 

Singapore has been defended.” 

Moreover, I am certain that there must 

be in existence confidential Despatches 

between the Home and Colonial Authori- 
Mr. De Lisie 
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ties, which have ro down in ‘terms: 
very clear that all local military require 
ries should be paid for: by: teoasisinns 
and that the colony should pay*a fair: 
share towards Imperial defence, but that: 
all demands that arose on Imperial: 
grounds should be paid out of Imperial. 
funds. The fact that: the possession of 
Singapore is of prominent importance to 
us has not been disputed ‘to-night. We 
find in the Memorandum of the Inspector: 
General of Fortifications in 1884-these: 
words— ee 

“The possession of Singapore keeps open to~ 
our fleets and commerce the Straits of Malacca’ 


and the highway from India’ to the'farther » 
East and Australia.” 


Therefore, from that point of view, 
I will only say that if we' come’ 
to allot the relative amounts that 
ought to fall on the different’ parts of’ 
the Empire we shall find that Australia ‘ 
ought to pay a considerable share of the 
cost of the maintenance of the defences’ 
of Singapore. I would now refer to the’ 
contention of the Secretary of State’ for 
War that it was the colony who asked 
for the larger armaments. This is not 
the case. The Governor and thé officials; 
in the interests of the Empire at large, 
represented that the armaments pro-' 
vided were not in any way adequate, but 
the colony itself had nothing to say in 
the matter. When the Government’ 
undertook to pay for the armament they 
implied that the arniameit was to ‘be 
adequate and efficient for the purposes in 
view. The Colonial Engineer, Major’ 
McCullum, has answered ' this “point 
completély, and has made a proposal’ 
which would, if carried out, satisfy 
the demands of the colonists and be just 
to the interests of the British taxpayer.’ 
I have now gone over most of the 
ground, and, ‘in ‘conclusion, T would only’ 
refer to a proposal of Major McCullum, 
the Colonial Engineer, in: his very able 
Report and reply contained in’ the 
Despatch to the Colonial Secretary—and 
I would here remark that, if any one 
desires to get. to the bottom of this 
matter, it is only necessary to read these’ 
Despatches. The suggestion comes ‘at 
the end, and I think it is well worthy of 
the consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government. If in the course of the 
next year or two the Government can 
see their way to adopt these proposals, 
they will go a long way to satisfy the 
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demands of the. entire Singapore com- 
munity and, at the same time, do justice 
to the British taxpayers—against whom 
I, as one of them, can have no manner 
of ill-feeling. He says— 

“JT premised this Memorandum by saying 
that a decision having been come to. by Her 
Majesty’s Government, there is nothing to be 
done but to vote the money demanded. If it 
be possible, however, to re-open the question, I 
would respectfully urge that, with the present 
approved garrison, the military contrihution 
should at the outside stand at no higher figure 
than £70,000 per annum, not terminable in 1893, 
but to continue as long as the garrison is not 
further increased, the actual annual figure being 
contingent on actual annual expenditure. Con- 
sidering that we have also to pay for the cost of 
new barracks, this, I submit, is a liberal pro- 
posal, as the Colonial contribution would then 
amount to about £20,000 per. annum more than 
we have been paying during the last 17 years, 
whilst the Imperial Government would really 
be contributing but a comparatively small sum 
towards their enhanced Imperial obligations. 
By paying such a large sum as £70,000,. it 
cannot be said that we benefit by our connec- 
tion with the Empire without sharing its 
responsibilities.”’ 

There is another consideration which 
must not be forgotten, and that is, that 
when the existing arrangement was first 
entered into the three Straits Settle- 
ments were all defended. The defences 
were not confined to Singapore, but 
Penang was the stronger place of the 
two, and Malacca was also fortified. The 
defences of Penang are now almost 
abandoned, although the place is still 
used for the purpose of giving soldiers 
occasionally a change of air. The fortifi- 
cations at Malacca, however, have been 
entirely abandoned. But Singapore it- 
self is not defended. It is the harbour 
some two miles off which has beensecured 
from external attack. Singapore now 
takes the position of a central coaling 
station. It is of the utmost importance 
for the purposes of Imperial defence, and 
cannot be regarded as it used to be. 
Another point to be considered is that, 
besides being the capital of the Straits 
Settlements, practically Singapore is the 
seat of the Government of the entire 
Malay Peninsula. The native protected 
States, though their revenues are larger 
than those of the whole of the Straits 
Settlements, do not contribute one penny 
to the defences, and I think that some 
scheme should be devised by which 
contributions from those States should 
be received. If that were done, and 
the £100,000 were equitably levied, 
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the charge would not be so unfair 

as. it now seems to be to the people 

of Singapore, Malacca, and Penang. - 
I earnestly hope Her Majesty’s Govern- 

ment will take this matter into considera- 

tion, and see if it is not possible to adjust 

@ grievance which I, for one, am con- 

vinced isa real one, the reality of which. 

I do not think any statement made to- 

night by Her Majesty’s Minister has in - 
any way tended to remove. (8.50.) 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


(9.20.) Sir G. CAMPBELL: I have 
always thought that the British tax- 
payer, who is compelled to pay for naval 
and other defences all over the world, 
receives a miserably inadequate return. 
But it does seem to me that the Secre- 
tary of State for War has made outa 
very fair case for the contribution of 
£100,000 for the Straits Colony. For 
my part, I should be glad to regard that 
colony as a typical one, and my opinion 
is not that the Straits Colony pays too 
much, but that the other colonies pay 
too little. While it is shown that the 
Straits Colony makes a tolerable ap-. 
proach towards paying for its own 
garrison in the same way as. India 
does, we must nevertheless feel that the 
people of that colony have some excuse 
for feeling sore upon the subject, on the 
ground that while they are compelled to 
make a just contribution for defensive 
purposes, the other colonies do nothing 
of the sort. I wish the Secretary for 
War could only show them the prospect 
of something being done in other 
directions. I think we are in a some- 
what unsatisfactory position with regard 
to most of our colonies. We “gas” a good 
deal about our possessions in every part 
of the world, but at the same time we 
have little or no control over those 
possessions. At any rate, we have no 
such control as will relieve the pockets 
of the British taxpayer from the enormous 
burden he is compelled to undergo for 
the defence of those colonies. I regret 
that the Secretary for War has not 
formulated some plan for obtaining a 
more adequate contribution from our 
colonies. It has been stated with regard 
to the Straits Settlements—Hong Kong 
and Ceylon—that the British Government 
contribute very little towards the 
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case of Singapore and Hong Kong, the 
Tevenues are derived almost entirely 
from the duties upon opium and spirits 
sold to the natives. Ceylon is a large 
and rich island, which pays very little in 
the shape of taxation, but which follows 
what is the normal rule among the 
Crown Colonies by levying heavy duties 
on the commonest food imported for the 
consumption of the commonest people, 
and yet, at the same time, it grudges a 
contribution to the British Revenue for 
Imperial Defence. Ceylon, Singapore, 
and the other colonies in that part of the 
world are under the egis of India, and 
are all equally benefited by the expen- 
diture incurred for the defence of India. 
Therefore, it is not too much to suggest 
that in the interests of the British tax- 
payer all these colonies should be’ called 
upon to make, at least, similar contri- 
butions to those of the Straits Settle- 
ments ; and if this were so, Singapore 
would have no ground of complaint. 
Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.): There is no doubt that the Colony 
of Hong Kong derives a large portion 
of its revenue from opium; and if hon. 
Members opposite had their own way, 
that revenue would be taken away. 


With regard to Singapore, that colony 
undoubtedly contributes largely towards 
its own defence, and does this un- 


grudgingly. I believe it has not yet 
obtained all the guns that are considered 
necessary for defensive purposes, but we 
are told that they will shortly be supplied. 
We must remember that what is being 
done is not merely for the defence of the 
colonies per se, but for the defence and 
protection of the British trade up and 
down the entire coast in that quarter of 
the globe. It would be manifestly un- 
just to demand additional taxation from 
the Colony of Hong Kong on account of 
its opium revenue without, at the same 
time, giving it additional troops, because 
that source of revenue may soon be 
swept away. If additional troops had 
been sent to Hong Kong, the complaints 
made by that colony would not be s0 
justifiable as they appear to be at the 
present moment. No doubt we have a 
very important trade at Hong Kong, and 
passing through Hong Kong, but, as I 
have just said, if it is necessary to call 
upon them for increased contributions, 
we ought to give increased means of 
Sir G. Campbell 
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defence. For my part, I shall support 
the Amendmént of my hon. Friend. 
*(9.30.) Sm E. J. REED (Cardiff): 
The difficulty of this question will be 
obvious to every fair-minded man. It 
is quite easy on the one side to declaim 
against the magnitude of the charge 
imposed upon Singapore, and it is 
equally easy on the other side to say 
that a large charge should be imposed in 
such cases, in order to relieve the British 
taxpayer. I naturally listened very 
carefully to the speech of the Minister 
who undertook to defend the situation ; 
and when the Secretary for War con. 
cluded, I could not help contrasting 
the tone of his remarks in dealing 
with this protest with what it would 
have been had the protest come from a 
colony blessed with representative Go- 
vernment. I could not detect one 
word or one expression in his speech 
designed to alleviate or pacify the very 
strong feeling which undoubtedly exists 
in the colony, both with regard to the 
amount of the contribution imposed and 
the manner of its imposition. It would 
surely have been well if the Secretary 
for State had taken notice of one of the 
three propositions made by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Greenock. This 
is a question of some importance, for we 
know that the feeling of every one who 
speaks on this subject in the colony— 
whether official or unofficial—is adverse 
to the action of the .Government, and 
therefore it would be well if some con- 
cession could be made to their views. I 
can hardly see the general bearing of the 
Secretary of State’s argument. No doubt 
the figures he quoted were interesting 
and instructive. The difficulty in Singa- 
pore, has arisen from two circumstances: 
In the first place, an extremely high 
charge has been imposed in a somewhat 
violent manner ; and, in the second place, 
that charge is felt to be very large in 
comparison with like charges imposed 
upon other Crown Colonies. I agree 
with the Secretary of State that it is 
impossible for the British Governmeut to 
do all they desire with regard to the 
levying of these charges; but I view 
with grave apprehension the tendency 
which now exists in this House and out 
of it to impose from home charges equal 
with our own upon our colonial people. 
If that were attempted in the case of the 
self-governing colonies, we should, 1 am 
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certain, soon lose their Imperial attach- 
ment. The Secretary of State in the 
figures he quoted compared the charge 

r head and the personal income in the 
colony with the military charges per 
head inthis and other European countries, 
but he failed to give any figures showing 
the extent of the burden in our great 
representative colonies, which would 
have been a comparison far more applic- 
able to the case. While I feel very 
strongly it is a bad thing to have dis- 
satisfaction arise in the colonies, I do not 
desire to do anything which would have 
the effect of diminishing the charge 
upon the colonies at the expense of the 
taxpayers of thiscountry. On the other 
hand, the most common good feeling 
towards our colonists would suggest that 
we should take all possible pains for the 
purpose of equalising the charges which 
they bear among themselves. The great 
grievance in this case is that the charge 
imposed upon Singapore is without 
parallel among the Crown Colonies, 
and that point in itself affords a 
ground for careful inquiry. I be- 
lieve that much might be done if the 
question were brought under the purview 
of a Committee of this House. Right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite may not agree 
with that view, but I would ask them to 
remember that the inhabitants of this 
colony have for the most part lived in 
England, and have been accustomed to 
that consideration which our system of 
government necessarily involves. The 
speech of the Secretary of State to-night 
was not, perhaps, inappropriate to the 
time in which we happen to be, for it 
was a speech which might have been 
made by the greatest Emperor upon the 
face of the earth, and it conveyed no kind 
of intimation that the people of Singa- 
pore were entitled to any consideration 
whatever beyond the baldest discussion 
of the figures. I shall be glad if, before 
the Debate closes, something is said to 
show the people of Singapore that they 
will be treated with something like 
consideration by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

*(9.40.) Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry): I hope that 
before this Debate closes we shall have 
a few words from my right hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. The Blue Book is full of 
interest. It shows that there was a 
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wide divergence of opinion, not only 
between the colony and 'the Home Go- 
vernment, but in the Cabinet itself. 
There was a difference of opinion also 
equally marked between the Colonial 
Secretary and the Treasury and the War 
Office, and they were obliged to call in 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to put 
matters right. The result was that the un- 
fortunate Colonial Secretary was placed 
in a minority by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Secretary for War, 
and has been forced to accept their 
decision. The colony unanimously com- 
plained of what was proposed, and 
appealed to the Colonial Office, which 
supported the colony. The Colonial 
Office was outvoted by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Secretary 
for War. Now, we in this Committee 
ought to support the colony and the 
Colonial Office. The Colonial Office 
ought not to be made a mere Depart- 
ment either of the Treasury or of the 
War Office. Lord Knutsford informs 
us that the incidence of the contribu- 
tion was fully considered by the various 
Departments concerned, and continues— 


“ Asin the end a difference of opinion was 
found to exist between the Colonial Office, the 
Treasury, and the War Office, the matter was 
dealt with in confidence by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the Secretary for War, and 
myself.” 

Thus the unfortunate Secretary for the 
Colonies was sandwiched between 
the Secretary for War and_ the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. We have 
reason to complain that the Colonial 
Office should have been forced to put 
pressure on the members of the Legisla- 
tive Council of Singapore. This raises 
a very difficult and important question in 
regard to our attitude towards our Crown 
Colonies. Are the Legislative Assemblies 
to be absolutely controlled by the Home 
Government? It appears to me the 
true policy for us to pursue in our rela- 
tions with the Crown Colonies is to deal 
with them as far as possible as if they 
possessed representative Government— 
as a Cabinet would deal with a repre- 
sentative Assembly, and I hold that 
it is most dangerous for us to override 
the local opinion of a colony. What 
has been done in this case reminds one 
of a Stuart King directing his Parlia- 
ment what to do. Word was sent 
out from the Colonial Office to the 
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Governor of this colony to carry this 
Vote at all hazards and against all 
‘opposition ; the official members were 
compelled to support it, while the un- 
official members were against it. It was 
carried by the casting vote of the 
Governor, and, therefore, became a case 
of absolute dictation, entirely out of 
harmony with English principles. I 
am sure that the protest which has 
been made in this Committee is a 
wise one, and I hope it will have the 
effect of moderating the dictatorial ten- 
dencies and sentiments of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Secretary of 
State for War. 


(9.45.) Mz. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, |’ 


E.): I support the appeal of my hon. 
Friend. It is a remarkable fact that in 
this Debate the Committee have not yet 
heard anything positive from the Colo- 
nial Office on the question, and that the 
defence of the Government has been left 
to the Secretary for War, with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in close attend- 
ance. It is also a notable fact that this 
matter was first broached to the House 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
his Budget speech in April last, when 
the right hon. Gentleman said the Go- 
vernment would appeal to the patriotism 
of the colonies on the subject, and that 
they were not disposed to deal with them 
in any niggardly spirit. It can hardly 
be said now that Singapore has been at 
all generously dealt with, and the colo- 
nists have, 1 think, strong ground for 
complaint. I regard the statements 
and arguments of the Secretary for 
War as very unsatisfactory, for they in 
no way adequately meet the case, or 
answer the complaint made by the 
colonists. Nothing has been urged ‘in 
defence of the exaction—which is cha- 
racterised by excessive meanness on the 
part of the Home Government—of a 
sum to make up the deficit arising from 
the exchange on silver in past years. I 
believe this is an addition to the increased 
contribution now demanded. 


*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 


QUER (Mr. Goscuey, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): No. 
Mr. BUCHANAN: I understood 


that the contribution of £100,000 was 
to be exacted from the colony, and that 
also there was £28,000 due to the Home 
Government on account of the loss on 
‘exchange. 

Mr. Stanley Leighton 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. GOSCHEN:. The hon. Member 
is absolutely incorrect. : 

Mr. BUCHANAN: I am sorry to 
have made the mistake, but I gathered 
from the Despatch of Sir Cecil Smith 
that the Government claims that the 
annual contribution hitherto fixed at 
£50,000 shall be paid in sterling or at 
the Treasury rate of exchange ; and the 
Despatch goes on to say— 

“ Your Lordships and your Lordships’ pre- 


decessors have unceasingly represented how in - 
equitable any such claim is on the colony, so I 


«must despair of being listened to.’’ 


*Mr. GOSCHEN : 
listened to already. 
Mr. BUCHANAN: That does not 
appear on the face of the Despatches. 
My hon. Friend alluded to the fact that 
this claim on the part of the Treasury 
for loss on exchange forms part of the 
arrangement which has been made. 

*Sm T. SUTHERLAND: I certainly 
thought the demand for a lump sum on 
account of the loss on exchange was 
entirely apart from the increase of the 
annual contribution. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: It is a just claim, 
a large part-of which was waived out 
of deference to the views of the colonists, 
and in order to treat them as generously 
as possible. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: Iam very glad 
to have elicited that explanation. As to 
the suggestion that the Home Govern- 
ment is entitled to demand. this increased 
annual contribution by virtue of the 
terms of the arrangement of 1856, that 
is, I think, endeavouring to enforce 
the provisions of the agreement too 
stringently upon the weaker party to 
he contract. 

Mr. -E. STANHOPE: We were 
accused of breach of faith, and it was 
only fair, therefore, to quote the essential 
points of that agreement. ; 

Mr. BUCHANAN: The agreement 
might have been perfectly fair then.’ Is 
itso now? It is well-known that this 
extra contribution has been exacted 
from «Singapore because of the new 
ideas—the new condition of things that 
has sprung up in connection with the 
necessity of protecting, or defending, 
our Imperial coaling stations abroad, and 
there is this element of shabbiness about 
it—that the Government will not 
persist in the demand on colonies 
which can resist it, and has only 
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done so in . the: case of ‘Singapore, 
‘because ‘that Crown Colony ‘is powerless. 
Then there is the further argument as to 
‘the: proportion » which the | 
»£100,000 bears to the present’ Revenue 


Smith also deals with that: 
out clearly that the contribution now 





‘colonies may be avoided. 


sum of 


Sir Cecil 
He ‘points 


of the Straits Settlements.: 


sdemanded is asked for because of the 
vimportance of Singapore: under the new 
scheme of Imperial defence; yet'a 
burden is imposed on the whole Revenue 
of the Straits Settlements, which’ have 
-really no interests in the fortifications at 
Singapore. Therefore, the only fair 
comparison would be the ratio of the 
£100,000 to the Revenue of Singapore 
alone. I would suggest to the Govern- 
ment that such an important subject as 
this should be dealt with as a question of 


general Imperial policy, and not.as one 


‘affecting a particular station such as 


Singapore. With the general consent of 
the House of Commons, the Government 
have made various proposals for Imperial 
defence, and particularly for the defence 
of the coaling stations in the other 
hemisphere ; and surely it is a matter to 
be settled on general principles how 
much of the necessary expenditure shall 
be borne by the Mother Country, and 
how much by the individual settlements 
where the fortifications are raised.. I 
quite gathered from the Blue Book and 
other sources that, if the Government 
had brought forward this matter in a 
reasonable and temperate spirit, it would 
have been met in a similar way by 
Singapore ; for, in proof of this, it may 
be stated that, after all the cause of 
irritation given, and notwithstanding the 


‘harsh and coercive manner in which this 


contribution has been forced upon them, 
the colonists passed resolutions, express- 
ing their willingness to contribute one- 
half of the estimated expenditure—or 
£70,000 a year. I earnestly join in the 
hope.expressed by the hon, Member: for 
Greenock and other ‘hon. Members; that 
some action in the matter will follow 
this Debate—that the Government will 


seriously take it in hand with a view to | 


arriving at:some settlement, either bya 
Committee of the House, or by investi- 
gation‘on the part of some other responsi- 
ble body, so that, in the’ interests of the 
Empire,;future differences «with our 


{Jury 13, 1891} 
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9.59.) Mr HUNTER: (Aber- 


}deen, N.): I do not propose to occupy 


the time-of:the House at any length, but 
1 should like to point out. that this 
matter raises a very important point, not 
only; with regard to Singapore, but with 
regard to all the Crown Colonies, because 
it involves’ the question whether in 
future they are to be entirely at. the 
mercy of the home authorities. It 
should be remembered that’ these 
colonies have no representative mem- 
bers, and it is very important that in all 
financial relations with them the Home 
Government should not err on the side 
of harshness, meanness, or injustice. 
They should not only avoid shabbiness of 
conduct, but should be carefulnottocreate 
any impression that they are guilty of it. 
They draw a distinction between the 
defence of Singapore and the defence 
generally of the commercial interests of 
the British Empire in the East. They 
feel it is unjust that they should be 
called upon, not merely to defend them- 
selves, but to pay the very large pro- 
portion which is thrown on them of the 
cost of the general protection of British 
commerce ‘in the East. Upon the ques- 
tion at issue between the Home Govern- 
ment and the colony, there can be little 
doubt that the Home Government have 
erred ; but it is not too late, even at the 
eleventh hour, for the Government todo 
that which the sense of justice of the 
Colony of Singapore demands. It is 
hardly a light matter that leading 
merchants of Singapore should be led to 
entertain doubts of the justice, not to 
speak of the generosity, of the Imperial 
Government. I feel quite sure there is 
no part of Her Majesty’s dominions in 
which stronger Imperial instincts pre- 
vail than amongst society at Singapore, 
but the whole colony is up in arms 
against the Imperial Government, and I 
think the amount of money which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is going to 
get does not make it. worth while to 
ereate such a sense of injustice which 

has been created inthis case. 
#(10.4.)) Mr. GOSCHEN : The eldetiiets 
arehappy in one respect-—that whenthere 
is a dispute in a matter where -Imperial 
and colonial interests are at issue they 
— sympathetic Members in this House 
0 plead their case ; but, on the’ other 


hand, when the Imperial view has to be 
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put before the Colonial Council, there 
are no Members who are able to press 
the Imperial case in the same way. The 
hon. Member has spoken with regard to 
the merchants of Singapore. They pay 
no Income Tax, no Customs Duties ; they 
are taxed more lightly than merchants 
in almost any other part of the world. 
In fact, they pay scarcely any taxes at 
all. It is a most natural thing on their 
part that they should vote or agitate 
against the demand made by the Im- 
perial Government. It is said that if 
we impose a larger contribution upon 
the colony they will have to find new 
taxes, and that they hope, at all events, 
the demand made upon them will be 
final. Contrast with that the position 
of the English taxpayer. Government 
cannot give them any guarantee that 
the payments they make will be final, 
and when it is necessary that in- 
creased expenditure should be incurred, 
Government is obliged sometimes to 
have recourse to new taxes. It ap- 
pears to be entirely forgotten that de- 
fence costs infinitely more than it did. 
Every single item of military expendi- 
ture costs more than it used todo. The 
hon. Member for West Edinburgh thinks 
the offer of the Singapore people a 
generous one. They paid £50,000 in 
the year 1860, when their revenues 
were £200,000; now their revenues are 
£600,000. The hon. Member thinks it 
generous, when the revenues are three 
times as great and everything connected 
with military expenditure costs twice 
as much, that the colonists should offer 
to pay the same as they paid 30 years 
ago. I do not think that is an offer 
which is adequate to the occasion. I 
deny that the speech of my right hon. 
Friend was wanting in sympathy with 
the colonies, but surely it is right to put 
before the House of Commons fairly 
what the case is as between one set of 
taxpayers and the other. Having looked 
carefully into the matter, the Govern- 
ment found that whether we take popu- 
lation, or revenue, or any other test, the 
colonists of Singapore paid infinitely less 
than almost any other community. I 
can assure hon. Members, while I wish 
to be just to the taxpayers of this coun- 
try, I have at the same time borne in 
mind that the colonists are not repre- 
sented in this House, and that, therefore, 
there ought to be extreme care taken in 
Mr. Goschen 


{COMMONS} 
fixing the sums that should be charged, 
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I regret the feeling of dissatisfaction in 
the colony, and, as far as the Govern. 
ment are concerned, [ do not wish to add 
a single word which may embitter the 
controversy ; on the contrary, the Go- 
vernment wish to express their apprecia- 
tion of the efforts which the colonists 
have so far made, but I do not think we 
have gone one jot beyond the fair justice 
of the case in the demands which we 
have made upon the colony. This is not 
the view of one Department or another, 
but of the Government asa whole, acting 
upon their responsibility, and after care- 
ful consideration of the circumstances of 
each particular colony. I do not think 
we are called upon to retreat from the 
decision we have taken, but in order to 
meet the view of the hon. Member for 
Greenock, if the revenues of the colony 
should decrease, if they are less able to 
bear this contribution than they now are, 
the Government will be inclined to re- 
view the situation. At present the 
demand of the Imperial Government is 
made in the full conviction that they are 
attempting to draw the proper line be- 
tween the claims of the British taxpayer 
and those of the colonists. 


(10.11.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 44; Noes 112.—(Div. List, No. 
344.) 

Original Question again proposed. 
*(10.21.) Mr. SUMMERS (Hudders- 
field): I beg to move the reduction of 
the salary of the Secretary. of State for 
the Colonies by the sum of £200, with a 
view to calling the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the administration of the 
island of Ceylon, and especially to the 
system of taxation which prevails in the 
island. Ceylon is about five-sixths the 
size of Ireland, and,in proportion to its 
size, it is almost as thickly populated. 
There are at present nearly 3,000,000 
people on the island. Notwithstanding 
its fertility, it ‘is not able to grow suffi- 
cient food for its own consumption. In 
the year 1888 the visible food supply 
for the year consisted of 8,600,000 
bushels of paddy (i.e., rice in the husk), 
locally grown, which is equal to half that 
amount, or 4,300,000 bushels of clean 
rice. In addition the food supply in 
cluded imported rice to the amount of 
6,600,000 bushels; fine grain (kurak 
kan) 900,000 bushels; and peas, 35,000 
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bushels; making a total of 11,835,000 
bushels. There is, consequently, 


{Jory 13, 1891} 
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30 years the Paddy Tax has been in- 
creased in the Colombo district by 


searcely an allowance of four bushels 145 per cent.,in the Kandy district by 
apiece fur the bulk of the population. | 149 per cent.,in the Matalé by 73 per 


This is only half rations ; eight bushels 
is the proper allowance for health. The 
dietary for prisoners in the gaols exceeds 
seven bushels of rice besides other 
things, the penal diet being eight 
bushels without other things. This 
being the actual state of things as re- 

the food supply, what does the 
British Government do? It raises one- 
fifth of the gross revenue, or three- 
eighths of the net revenue of the island, 
in the form of taxes upon necessary food. 
In 1887, the tax on imported rice was 
1,800,000 rupees, and the tax on home- 
grown paddy 975,000 rupees. This is 
an iniquitous and intolerable state of 
things that ought no longer to be 
endured. Fifty years ago the corn 
laws were in force in this country. They 
were an intolerable wrong, but the state 
of things still prevailing in Ceylon is 
infinitely worse than was the state of 
things prevailing in this country during 
the existence of the Corn Laws. We were 
satisfied to place an Import Duty on 
foreign corn. In Ceylon we not only 
place an Import Duty on rice imported 
into the country, but we tax the home- 
grown rice as well. It is mainly with 
the Paddy Tax that I am now and here 
more particularly concerned. This tax 
is of British origin. Before the British 
occupation taxation had been levied on 
all sorts and descriptions of property in 
the island, but by proclamation, dated 
18th November, 1818, a tax on paddy 
only was established at 1-10th its yearly 
yield. In 1840 the British Govern- 
ment introduced the farming system, 
the Paddy Tax of the different districts 
being put up to auction to the highest 
bidder. This gave rise to the grossest 
extortion and abuse, and was succeeded 
by the commutation system some 20 
years ago. The tax which had formerly 
been paid in kind was now paid in 
money, and the goiya, or peasant culti- 
vator of Ceylon, was now obliged to 
pay whether the crop was good or bad, 
and whether the land was under culti- 
vation or not. 
wasalso raised. In the Uva district, for 
every 100 rupees of the tax in kind in 


1818, the peasantry had now to pay! 


350 rupees in money. Within about 
VOL. CCCLY. [ramp szntzs.] 


-cent., in Matara by 





The amount of the tax . 


105 per cent., in 
Trincomalee by 108 per cent., and yet 
the cultivated area has not increased in 
these localities. The tax has every vice 
which it is possible for a tax to have. 
In the first place it is a tax on food, and 
taxes upon the necessaries of life ; as 
Adam Smith has well said, have nearly 
the same effect upon the circumstances 
of the people as a poor soil and a bad 
climate. Hon. Members will remember 
that the author of Wealth of Nations lays 
down four canons with which every 
good tax ought to comply, and it is easy 
to show that this tax violates them one 
and all. The first of Adam Smith’s 
maxims is this— 

“The subjects of every State ought to con- 

tribute towards the support of the Govern- 
ment as nearly as possible in proportion to 
their respective abilities ; that is, in proportion 
to the revenue which they respectively enjoy 
under the protection of the State.” 
The Paddy Tax is levied in flagrant viola- 
tion of this first and most essential 
principle of all just taxation. The 
inhabitants of Ceylon are, as I have 
already stated, nearly 3,000,000 in num- 
ber; the paddy growers, on the other 
hand, are only 430,187, or about one- 
seventh of the whole. Paddy is the only 
agricultural produce in the island upon 
which tithe is levied. The rich planters 
and tea growers escape scot free, the 
whole weight of the tax falling on the 
poorest portion of the population, and 
this in face of the fact that the remaining 
burdens upon the paddy growers are so 
great that even when the Grain Taxes 
are repealed they will still be the most 
heavily taxed of any of the people in 
proportion to their means, The second 
principle of sound taxation is that— 

“The tax which each individual is bound 
to pay ought to be certain, and not arbitrary.” 
Now the Paddy Tax, as we have seen» 
has been raised in the most capricious 
and arbitrary fashion. One of the assist- 
ant Government Agents, Mr. Le Mesurier, 
says the cause of the great default in 
payment of commutation has been two- 
fold ; the over assessment of the produc- 
tion of the fields, and the high rates 
enforced per bushel. The third principle 
of taxation is that— 

2T 
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“ Every tax ought to be levied at the 
time, or in the manner in which it is most 
likely to be convenient for the contributor to 
. pay it.” 
Here, again, the Paddy Tax is at fault. 
Tt is an annual tax levied whatever the 
state of the crop, and whether the land 
has been cultivated or not. The work of 
the Grain Commissioner in the Uva 
district revealed the fact that there were 
instances in which men had paid tax for 
10 years without once realising a crop. 
These payments were made from coffee, 
not from paddy. When there was a 
failure of the coffee crop widespread 
destitution ensued. In 1883 the coffee 
exported amounted to 307,530 cwts. ; in 
1888 it had fallen to 137,793 cwts. 
Lastly— 

* Every tax ought to be so contrived as 
both to take out and to keep out of the pockets 
of the people as little as possible over and above 
what it brings into the Public Treasury of the 
State.” 

From this point of view the Paddy Tax 
is a bad tax, because the cost of 
collecting it amounts to at least 
20 per cent. of the tax itself. The 
tax, then, being of such an odious and 
abominable character, it is not surprising 
to learn that the worst possible conse- 
quences have followed from its exaction. 
In the year 1864 the Agent for the 
North-West Province sent in a Report 
showing that during the year 1860-61 
8,000 people died of starvation, and the 
diseases engendered thereby, in his dis- 
trict in six months. Again, during the 
last few years the Ceylon Government 
sold up and evicted from their lands 
85,380 people, and dispossessed them of 
29,182 ancestral acres for 71,551 rupees 
due for arrears of Grain Tax—that is to 
say, for the paltry sum of about 5s. each 
person. The people have died by 
hundreds and by thousands in conse- 
quence of the brutality and inhumanity 
of the British Government. 

*Sr J. COLOMB: What is the date 
to which the hon. Member refers ? 

*Mr. SUMMERS: From 1882 to 1885. 
Another statement given us on the 
authority of a Government official is that 
in 1882-5, in the Newara Eliya district 
alone, 1,048 owners of paddy lands 
died of starvation. We are responsible. 


T hold that the British Government and 
this House are responsible for the deaths 
of these men, women, and children. 

Mr. Summers 


| {COMMONS} 
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*¢ You take my house, when yon do take the 
ro 

That doth sustain my house; you take my ly 
When you dotake the means whereby I live,’ 
The Government have taken from these 
poor people their means of livelihood. | 
do not speak of this, or indeed of any, 
particular Government; all Governments 
have sinned in this matter. Ceylon ig 
governed despotically. It has, nodoubt, 
a Legislative Council, but this Conneil 
is only a consultative body, it has no 
power of initiative. The Legislative 
Council is composed of the Governor 
and 10 of his officials, and of seven 
gentlemen, not officials, who are nomi- 
nated by the Governor. None of these 
non-official members may raise any 
question in Council which entails 4 
money vote or might lead to one; and 
no official member may speak or vote 
except as the Governor permits. Hvery- 
thing depends upon the Governor and 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
They have only to speak the word and 
an end will be put to a gross wrong, 
and right will be done at last to some 
of the poorest, humblest, and most 
deserving of Her Majesty’s subjects. I 
beg to move the reduction of the Vote 
by £200. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by 
£200, part of the Salary of the Secre- 
tary of State.”—(Mr. Summers.) 


*(10.40.) Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.): I must say I had hoped, after what 
passed in this House scme few months 
ago, that by this time, at any rate, 
a considerable step would have been 
taken in the direction indicated by m 
hon. Friend. It seems to me that this 
question of the Paddy Tax in Ceylon 
has somewhat akin in its nature to the 
course of an intermittent fever ; it has its 
hot and cold phases, and, at the present 
time, we haveentered uponacold phase of 
the question, I fear. I judge this, because 
when 1 asked a short time ago whether 
any advance had been made towards 4 
settlement, I was told that, though it 
had been under the consideration of the 
Government, nothing had been decided 
upon in this “ very complicated question.” 
As a partisan of the Government of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian, I should be satisfied if the 
honour and credit of settling this matter 
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did not fall to the present Government ; 
put having visited Ceylon, and knowing 
the condition of the Cingalese labourer, 
I feel it is a matter too urgent for even 
that short delay, and I would prefer 
that it should be settled now immediately 
by the right hon. Gentleman now sitting 
opposite and his Party, so as not to pro- 
long the hardships under which the 
Paddy-grinder suffers. For my own 


part, I cannot see any cause for such 
long delay. There must be tons of 
correspondence on the subject in the 


Colonial Office, and I am quite at a loss 
to understand what it is which prevents 
the settlement of so simple a question, 
involving only{£75,000 a year of revenue. 
To the great ability of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, who not long ago bore, 
Atlas like, the immense burden of the 
Sugar Bounties question, I am sure the 
solution of so simple a matter as the Paddy 
Tax can present no great difficulty. In 
Ceylon there are only a few fanatics and 
fossilsremaining whodefend the tax. Even 
the planters, whose interests are not all 
on the side of a change of taxation, have 
very greatly changed their position, 
having been touched by the miseries 
depicted in the Reports of the 
Government Agents—Mr. Le Mesurier 
and Mr. Fisher. I need not enter at 
length into the Reports of these gentle- 
men, because the House has on various 
occasions been put in possession of the 
facts. I will only mention from Mr. 
Fisher's Report the fact that 3,244 fields 
have been sold within five years, or 224 
per cent. of the paddy fields in his— the 
Uva—district, 2,950 head of families, 
and estimating each family to consist 
of five, 15,750 villagers have been 
thus deprived of the means of 
livelihood, or 49 per cent. of the 
whole population of the district. Mr. 
Moir did not exaggerate when he said 
that in his district 1,689 fields out of 
2,780 had been alienated and sold 
by the Government for arrears of 
taxes? But very recent informa- 
tion the Government has at hand 
to show the impoverishment among 
the paddy growers. The Census Returns 
for 1891 show to what an enormous 
extent villagers have been driven 
away by eviction and want to the tea 
plantations. It is difficult, without 
local knowledge, to picture all the 
evils that result from this driving of 
the heads of the families from their 
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native villages. Wives and children are 
deserted, destitution and gross immorality 
prevail. It appears from the Census 
returns that in the Central province the . 
population has diminished 10 per cent. in 
the villages, and on the estates it has 
increased 20 per cent. In the Kandy 
district the decrease in the village popu- 
lation has been 11 per cent., and the in- 
crease on the estates 32 per cent. The 
transference of population is obviously 
the result of bad times and the con- 
tinued exactions of the tax collector. 
The fact is that rice cultivators 
in the island can only obtain a 
miserable livelihood, and yet upon this 
class falls almost the whole burden of 
taxation on produce, It is said some- 
times that money has been made out of 
rice cultivation, and that itis an industry 
that pays well; but from actual ex- 
periments made, Mr. White, the well- 
known planter, declares that the cultiva- 
tion cannot pay. The only way in which 
@ profit can be made is by the usual 
method adopted by the Moormen and 
others, who buy the land, settle families 
of Cingalese upon it, and reserve to them- 
selves the right of supplying food, im- 
plements, and seed, all at a profit of 50 
per cent. Only by half-starving himself 
can the “goiya,” or labourer, eke out an 
existence. By working 100 days, he 
gets eight or ten bushels of paddy, equal 
to 15s. or 16s. A miserable result for 
100 days’ labour. Mr. Wall, the well- 
known editor of the Ceylon Independent, 
has made a calculation of the incidence 
of taxation in terms of days on heads of 
families, and he has taken four different 
classes in Ceylon and estimated the 
percentage of day’s income per year a 
man of each class gives to pay his 
share of the taxation. The “goiya,” 
paid in kind equal to 10 cents a day, 
has to work 52 days to pay his share of 
taxation, the goiya earning wages works 
46 days, persons in receipt of incomes of 
500 rupees a year 11 days, and those in 
receipt of 1,000 rupees pay 5°90 days 
income. When reduced to averages it 
works out that the goiya works 14°4 per 
cent. of the total days of the year, the 
goiya earning wages 13 per cent., the 
person with an income of 500 rupees 
annually 3 per cent., and the recipient 
of an income of 1,000 rupees a year 1°6 
per cent. of the 365 days of the 
year. So it appears the class most 
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poorest agricultural labourers belong. 
I am glad to think that since I was in 
Ceylon, four or five months ago, there has 
been a decided advance shown in the ex- 
pression of public opinion. The present 
Governor—Sir Arthur Havelock—may 
be claimed as on the side of those who 
propose the abolition of the Paddy Tax. 
Speaking at a public breakfast at Dim- 
bula, at which he was entertained by 
planters, he used these words, in which 
he referred, though indirectly, to the 
Paddy Tax— 


“Tam not aware of any particular obstacle 
in the way of the progress of the planting 
interests that Government could at present 
help to remove, nor can I think of any special 
advantages which the Government, with due 
regard to other interests could just now fairly 
give to the planting enterprise. Ifthe planting 
industry were an industry that hardly paid its 
own way; if it were an industry that hardly 
left any margin of profit and which only 
succeeded in keeping body and soul together ; 
if that industry were subject to a heavy impost 
to which no other industry or undertaking in 
the country that I know of is subject; if the 
result of the collection cf that impost has been 
the leaving of their homes by hundreds, I 
might say thousands of families who have had 
to quit their holdings on account of forced 
sales of their land, and have had to seek their 
living as best as they can, some in unaccus- 
tomed and menial labour, and others in the 
paths of crime and vice or of dishononr, then 
I should say that it was the duty of 
the Government to do all it can to remove 
that impost, even though it might cost some 
little sacrifice of revenue-— even though 
while removing it, it might be necessary to 
throw overboard some of the axioms and 
theories of financiers—even though it might 
be proved that that impost had existed and had 
been endured since the iime of Noah, of 
Wivjavo, or of Buddha.’’ 


Obviously Sir Arthur Havelock was re- 
ferring to the paddy growers, and the 
reference was so understood by the 
Observer, for that paper animadverted 
severely upon the phases I have just 
read. But 1 am glad to think that the 
Observer, which may be said to hold in 
Ceylon the position the Zimes does here, 
recognises the justice of our claims, for 
I find the Observer making use of these 
remarks— 


“The Government have mitigated the paddy 
evy again and again; they have in a ver 
slight degree, and as regards the abolition of 
this ‘rent,’ or tax, the rich are, we believe, 
ready for the change to-morrow, and to go in 
for a general land levy which can alone super- 
sede both our local food or grain taxes.” 


Again, I find the Observer saying— 


aa We have told Mr. Schwann and other 
visitors a thousand times that the Ceylon 
Mr. Schwann 
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— are, if need be, ready for a genera! 
and tax, or any re-arrangement of taxation at 
any time; but what native, or native organ, in 
Ceylon has ever, or will ever, support a general 
land tax ?” 

Of course, those who are only subject to 
a light Road Tax of 1 rupee 80 cents do 
not look forward to a new tax with any 
pleasure, and as Burke said, “It is 
as difficult to tax and to please, 
as to love and be wise.” What sub 
stitutes may be found for the Paddy 
Tax? A general light Land Tar, 
exempting small holdings. Out of 
25,000 square miles in the Island there 
are 574,000 acres under paddy, a nd 
643,641 acres under cocoanut 

the latter constitutes the most profitable 
form of cultivation, though no tar 
whatever is imposed upon it. Then, 
again, an Income Tax, which has been 
applied by able financiers throughout 
India, could surely be applied without 
much difficulty to a small Island like 
Ceylon. The duty on spirits might be 
raised. It is only 4 rupees 50 cents in 
Ceylon, while in many colonies it is 10s, 
or more per gallon. It would not be 
difficult to impose a light Export Duty on 
tea, the export of which has increased in 
four years from 14,000,000 to 44,000,000 
Ibs. A very small duty on this would pro- 
duce a large revenue. But I do not wish to 
detain the House with suggestions. I 
hope that before the House meets again 
next Session the Government will have 
done themselves the honour of removing 
the weight of taxation which now 
presses so heavily upon this suffering 
and industrious population. 

*Mr. G. OSBORNE MIRGAN : Ihave 
always considered this the very worst tax 
that could be imposed, for it is raised ona 
necessary of life and falls on the poorest 
part of the population, while it is exceed- 
ingly expensive to raise. Itisa tax wrung 
from the poorest part of the population, 
and, as I gather from the pamphlet on 
the subject published by Mr. Salmon, 
the tax amounts to 13 or 14 per cent. on 
an average income of £6 a year. It is 
no wonder that the land is going out of 
cultivation. Mr. Salmon states that in 


Y | one district out of 18,848 fields, 2,889, 


or 15 per cent. were sold in four 
years, owing to the inability of the 
cultivators to pay the tax, 

besides that, a la number of other 
farms had to be abandoned. Statistics 
show that in the districts where the 
Paddy Tax presses most hardly upon the 
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cultivators there have been appalling 
starvation and misery. I do not wish to 
attach the blame to any particular Go- 
vernment, for Liberal Governments have 
been as much to blame as Conservative 
Governments in continuing this tax, but 
achange has taken place in the views of 
the authorities themselves, and I think 
the time has come when a determined 
effort should be made to substitute for it 
some more fair and equal tax, which 
will not press so heavily on the poorest 
part of the population. A light Income 
Tax might well be substituted for it. That 
is paid throughout India; why, there- 
fore, should it not be paid in Ceylon? 
The means of finding a substitute must 
be left to the Government of the day, 
but I do press most earnestly on the 
right hon. Gentleman that the time has 
come when something should be done to 
relieve these wretched people who, as it 
is, have hard work to keep body and soul 
together, from one of the most unjust 
taxes that can be conceived. 

*(11.4.) Baron H. pe WORMS: I can 
assure the right hon. Gentleman and 
hon. Gentlemen who have spoken that 
Her Majesty's Government, to a great 
extent, share the views they have ex- 
pressed. The hon. Member for Hudders- 
field‘ was incorrect in stating that the tax 
was introduced by the British Govern- 
ment, for I have here a Report which states 
that when England took possession of the 
island the land was liable to contribute 
to the general revenue of the State, and 
that this tax was instituted in the year 
500 of the Christian era. It has been 
continuously reduced during the occupa- 
tion of the island by the English. While 
sympathising with hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, and agreeing that this tax is hard 
on the poorer population, the Govern- 
ment have to consider a very important 
question, namely, the means of raising 
an amount of revenue equal to this tax 
should it be abolished. That question 
has presented itself to many Govern- 
ments. Up to the present time no 
Government has succeeded in solving 
the problem of how to raise an equal 
amount by other means. It is easy to 
suggest Income Tax and taxes upon 
cocoanuts and tea, but it is certainly 
doubtful whether the people of Ceylon 
would receive any of those suggestions 
with any considerable amount of en- 
thusiasm. It has been said that a vast 
number of persons have been compelled 
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to leave their lands in consequence of the 
impossibility of paying the Paddy Tax, 
and have perished from starvation. The 
Secretary of State has inquired carefully 
into the subject, and is convinced that 
the circumstances have been greatly ex- 
aggerated. The population statistics are 
the strongest evidence of this. In two 
districts where the mortality is said to 
have been specially high the statistics 
show that whereas a few years before 
the population was 10,564 and 15,700 
respectively, in 1888 it rose to 10,938 
and 16,341. That leads to the conclu- 
sion that there can not have been much 
diminution in the population from 
deaths in those districts. To make good 
the deficit that would be caused by the 
abolition of the Paddy Tax a very con- 
siderable amount of revenue must be 
raised. It would be necessary to recon-' 
stitute the whole system of taxation in 
the island. From 1881 to 1885 this 
question was under the consideration of 
the Colonial Office under the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian, 
and I observe that the same difficulties 
that presented themselves to the present 
Government presented themselves to 
that Government; and when the hon. 
Member for Manchester says he thinks 
that we ought to have solved the question 
during the past three months, I would 
remind him that this is not a question 
that the present Government alone has 
had to deal with, but which generations 
of Governments, so to speak, have had 
to face. One-third of the taxation of 
the island is derived from these taxes on 
grain. 

Mr. SCHWANN: My argument was 
that, for the sake of humanity, the 
Government be prepared even to depart 
from the recognised principles of political 
economy. 

*Baron H. pe WORMS: I do not say 
it is impossible to supply the place of this 
tax, but I say it is a matter which re- 
quires very grave consideration. The 
Governor of Ceylon has been instructed 
to inquire into the whole subject. Her 
Majesty’s Government are waiting for 
this Report, and as soon as it is received 
we shall do our utmost to do away with 
a tax which we regard as a hard one, 
and one to some extent unjust. 

(11.10.) Sim E. WATKIN (Hythe): 
Having been in Ceylon two or three 
years ago, and having made inquiries in 
regard to this matter, I must say that I 
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regard the Paddy Tax as one of the most 
scandalous taxes in existence. The Go- 
vernment have never fairly looked into 
the question at all. I have heard answers 
given from the Front Bench opposite 
which have convinced me that that is 
the case. The tax bears most heavily 
on the poorer part of the population, 
every spoonful of paddy eaten by a child 
in the island having to pay its propor- 
tion of the tax. The question is one of 
humanity, and not of political economy 
at all. Asa mere question of humanity 
it ought to be abolished, for it conduces 
to the starvation of the people. I must 
say I am astonished to see the state of 
the Treasury Bench to-night. We are 
not dealing with the luxuries of the 
rich, but with the misery and starvation 
of the poor under our protection in 
‘Ceylon, and there are the Members of 
the Government, or rather, there they 
are not. I thank the hon. Mem- 
ber for Huddersfield for having brought 
this question forward. I hope Her 


Majesty’s Government will have the 
courage to appoint a Commission to 
thoroughly investigate the whole matter, 
and I feel sure that if they do, such 
Commission will condemn this iniquity 


which has been permitted for so long. 
*Sir G. CAMPBELL: I desire to 
dissociate myself from the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for Manchester 
that the Import Duty on rice should 
be retained. I am surprised that the 
suggestion should come from Man- 
chester of all places in the world. I 
earnestly hope the Paddy Tax will be 
abolished. It now replaces the old Land 
Tax, which fell upon the rich, and which 
has been abolished owing to the pressure 
of that influential oligarchy which is to 
be found in all our Crown Colonies. They 
have shifted the taxes from themselves 
and imposed them on the food of the 
lowest and poorest of the people. The 
Paddy Tax ought to be abolished and an 
equable Land Tax re-established. That 
would bear on all alike—whether the 
rich cultivators of tea and cocoa or the 

r growers of rice. 

(11.16.) Mr. S. HOARE (Norwich): 
We are all agreed that if possible the 
Paddy Tax should be altered, but I do 
hope that the suggestions of the hon. 
Member for Manchester will not be 
allowed to pass without notice in this 
House. I am astonished at the hon. 
Member suggesting the imposition of an 

Sir E. Watkin 
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Income Tax and an Export Duty on tea, 
I wonder what the hon. Member for 
Leicester (Mr. Picton) would have said 
to that if he had been present. Ceylon 
is only just emerging from financial 
difficulties due to the failure of the 
coffee crop, and I should be very sorry 
to see an Export Duty on tea, which 
would diminish the export of tea, thereby 
injuring the colony, and at the same 
time increasing the price of an article 
in this country of universal consumption 
among the poorer classes. 


(11.19.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 69; Noes 112.—(Div. List, No, 
345.) 

Original Question again proposed. 
*(11.28.) Mr. S. SMITH (Flintshire) ; 
Before we pass from this subject I 
wish to deal with a matter several 
times referred to to-night, namely, the 
main source of revenue in Singapore, 
the Straits Settlements, Hong Kong, 
and other Crown Colonies along the 
Asiatic coast. That source of revenue 
is the sale of opium. That trade is 
very demoralising. There is a sprong 
feeling growing up among the natives 
in those colonies against our polity of 
multiplying opium dens among them 
for the sake of revenue. We BS 
crowded Singapore and Hong Kong 
with opium dens, and all the British 
settlements along the Asiatic cost 
have become contaminated, and {| 
wish to protest against such policy. 
I would call attention to a Patition 
from Singapore, signed by 11,000 resi- 
dents and sent to this House last year. 
That Petition refers to the terrible 
effects of opium smoking among the 
thousands of Chinese in the colonies, and 
prays the British Administration to 
lessen the facilities for carrying on a 
traffic in this pernicious drug. On 
behalf of the people of Singapore I 
wish to call the attention of the House 
to this Petition, and to point out the 
havoc we are causing by the enormous 
multiplication of the number of opium 
dens in that unhappy place. We are 
told that of late years the revenue of 
Singapore has been trebled ; that it has 
risen from £200,000 to £600,000. Yes; 
but how has that great increase taken 
place? By multiplying the number of 
opium dens and stimulating the con- 
sumption of the drug, thereby demo- 
ralising tens of thousands of the popu- 
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lation. And the same thing has hap- 
pened in Hong Kong. There, again, 
we draw our chief revenue by 
ministering to the vices of the people. 
A Petition was sent from Hong Kong 
last year, and it was supported by nearly 
allthe nativechurches. It points out the 
evils arising from the trade in opium, and 
it prays the Government to restrict the 
importation. I think the House will be 
very hard-hearted if it pays no atten- 
tion to these appeals. Had this been a 
matter touching the pockets of European 
merchants there would have been a 
tremendous noise about it; but as it 
only injuriously affects the welfare of 
millions of poor natives little notice is 
taken of these appeals. The Govern- 
ment will not trouble itself about the 
moral and physical welfare of these 
people ; it studies only the pecuniary 
advantage of the European colony. I 
do appeal to them, however, to do some- 
thing to limit a traffic which inflicts 
ruin and misery on thousands and 
tens of thousands of our fellow-sub- 
jects. 

(11.34.) Mr. M. STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright): I wish to emphasise what has 
fallen from the hon. Member for Flint- 
shire. I think that the Petitions referred 
to by the hon. Member show that there 
is a strong feeling in these colonies 
against the existing state of things with 
regard to the opium traffic. I trust that 
this question will be narrowly watched, 
not only by the Government, but by 
Parliament, and that a real effort will 
be made to reduce the evils of the opium 
traffic as far as possible in Singapore and 
other colonies. At Singapore it is not 
only the Chinese who are victims to this 
terrible vice ; even Europeans are falling 
into the pernicious habit. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: No notice has 
been given to my right hon. Friend 
that this important question was going 
to be brought up, but it will be brought 
under the notice of Lord Knutsford. Of 
course the question is extremely import- 
ant, both socially and financially, and Iam 
sure that the Committee will not wishany 
rash action to be taken on the matter. 
I will now earnestly ask the Committee 
to allow this Vote to be taken, as a con- 
siderable time has been occupied in the 
discussion of the very important questions 
raised. I do not say that the Debate 
has been unduly prolonged, but I am 
sure hon. Members on both sides are 
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anxious to make progress with the busi- 
ness of the Committee. . 

*Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): I have no wish to prolong 
the discussion. I wish, however, to ask 
two questions, not out of curiosity, but 
for reasons which will make themselves 
manifest on a future occasion. I desire 
information as to the office hours of the 
First and Second Division clerks in the 
Colonial Office and also of the messengers 
and workmen. I want to know at what 
hour they commence, how long is allowed 
for refreshment, and at what hour they 
finish? I ask for this question during 
Supply, because if I had moved for a 
Parliamentary Return it would probably 
have been refused me. I also wish to 
give notice that I propose on all the subse- 
quent Votes affecting other Government 
Departments to ask for similar informa- 
tion. 

*(11.40.) Baron H. pe WORMS: I 
shall be happy to give the information 
either in reply to a question or on the 
Report. 

*Mr. CREMER: I shonld prefer to 
have the information on the Report. I 
think 1 should be more likely to get — 
definite information than if I put a 
question. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
do not think my hon. Friend ought 
to be satisfied with that undertaking. 
I take it that promises are often given 
to supply information on Report with 
the hope that as Report is taken after 
midnight the hon. Member desiring it 
may chance to be absent from the House. 
I think it is our duty to insist on having 
the information as to the hours the clerks 
in Public Offices work. We know that 
in some Departments they have a very 
easy time, and we ought to see that the 
country gets money’s worth for the 
salary paid to them. I shall take a 
Division on this matter, even if Iam the 
only Member to challenge it. I there- 
fore hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will, even now, give us a specific state- 
ment. 

(11.45.) Mr. MORTON (Peter- 
borough): I wish to ask a few questions. 
We certainly have had a long Debate 
on this Vote, but we have not yet com- 
menced to analyse the figures. Under 
Sub-head A I find the case of a first- 
class clerk who is a major in the Yeo- 
manry. When he goes on this annual 
training he receives 19s. a day, and an 
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allowance for forage. Is any deduction 
made from his salary of £800 while he 
is away from the office on this training ? 
Then I see that one of the chief clerks 
gets £100 a year for emigration busi- 
ness. Is that in addition to his salary 
of £1,000 a year, and, if so, does he do 
the emigration work out of office hours ? 
Under Sub-head B there is an item, 
Emigrants’ Information Office £500 
“expenses of management, &c.,” and 
£150 rent. Why are not the details 
set out in the same way as the Votes 
for other Offices? Can the Under Secre. 
tary for the Colonies explain the items? 
What is the meaning of “etcetera?” 
Is it, as a celebrated individual once 
found out, “sherry and biscuits?” I 
hope my hon. Friend will persist in 
securing the information he desires as 
to the hours of labour of the employés in 
Government Offices. I think sometimes 
they are too short, for 1 remember that 
when I went to one office on public 
business before 11 o’clock the clerks were 
very angry indeed with me. 

*(11.50.) Baron H. pe WORMS: As 
to the Emigrants’ Information Office, 
the £500 is for salaries of clerks and 
caretakers. 

Mr. MORTON : How about the Yeo- 
manry officer ? 

*Baron H. pp WORMS: He is absent 
only six days at the training, and I am 
not aware that any deduction is made 
from his salary on that account. As to 
the other gentleman, the emigration is 
something outside his ordinary duties, 
and of course he receives extra remunera- 
tion for it. 

Mr. MORTON : Why is not the staff 
of the Emigrants’ Information Office set 
out as that of other offices ? 

*(11.51.) Baron H. pe WORMS: I 
cannot say; I have nothing to do with 
that. 

*Srr J. COLOMB: If the hon. Member 
will look to the Report of the Colonisa- 
tion Committee he will get full details. 

Mr. MORTON : I say the details ought 
to appear in this Vote. 


(11.52.) Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolution to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £11,009, be 

granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 

necessary to defray the Charge which will come 

in course of fo ees during the year ending 

on the 3lst day of March, 1892, for the Salaries 
Mr. Morton 
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Majesty’s Most Honourable Council and 


for Quarantine Expenses.’’ 

Dr. CLARK: On this question I 
wish to ask whether it was not the 
intention of the Government when the 
Board of Agriculture was formed to 
take the £2,000 put down for the 
of the President of the Council and devote 
it to the Minister of Agriculture by way 
of salary? I certainly gathered’ there 
was an understanding to that effect. We 
shall have to take a Division on it; but 
it will be more convenient to do so when 
we come to the Vote for the Minister of 
Agriculture. 

*Mr. CREMER: I wish to puta 
question as to the hours of the clerks 
and workmen in this Department. [ 
wish also to get an explanation of the 
item of £50—‘ allowance tothe purveyor 
of luncheons.” A similar item occurs 
in other Votes, and I wish to know 
if it is an allowance to make up a loss 
on the sale of refreshments ? 

THe SECRETARY 10 tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): I 
will endeavour to get the information 
asked for by the hon. Member on the 
Report stage. If he will put a question 
as to the allowance of the purveyor of 
luncheons I will also explain that. 
*Mr. CREMER: I will do so. 

(11.58.) Mr. MORTON: I also wish 
to draw attention to this allowance to 
the luncheon purveyor. There is an 
item for a similar purpose (but only for 
£25) in the Home Office Vote. Why is 
a large sum given to the comparatively 
small Office of the Privy Council? I 
should like an answer as to that. 


It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Resolution to be reported to-morrow ; 
Committee also report Progress; to sit 
again to. morrow. 


EVIDENCE BILL [LORDS].—(No. 335.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Sir H. DAVEY (Stockton): I beg to 
move that this Bill be sent to a Select 
Committee. It cannot be adequately 
discussed in Committee of the whole 
House, and therefore I beg to move that 
the Order. now read be discharged, 
and the Bill referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I object. 

Mz. TOMLINSON (Preston): How 
long does the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Stockton think the Bill would 
take in Committee? Could it pass this 
Session ? : 

Sm H. DAVEY: It isnot my Bill, 
it is a Government Bill; but I hope my 
hon. Friend the Member for Longford 
will not press his objection. 

Me. T. M. HEALY: As long as I 
am a Member of this House I shall 
object to this Bill. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir RB. 
Wessrer, Isle of Wight): I think the 
hon. Member for Longford is under a 
misapprehension. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I object. 

Sir R. WEBSTER : May I explain 

Mr. T. M. HBALY : I object. 

Sir R. WEBSTER: If I may—— 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I object. I rise 
toa point of Order. I wish to know if 
the Debate can be proceeded with in 
the face of the objection taken ? 

*Me. SPEAKER: The hon. - and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral is entitled to explain or to make an 
appeal. Of course, Opposed Business 
cannot be proceeded with. 

Sir R. WEBSTER: I only wish to 
say that the objection which the hon. 
Member takes to the Bill is founded on 
a suggestion made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton that a certain clause should be 
inserted. But the Leader of the House 
told the right hon. Gentleman that if that 
proposal. were pressed the Bill could 
not be passed, The Bill, as now pre- 
sented, does not make the alteration of 
the law to which the hon. Member for 
Longford objects. I agree with the 
suggestion to send the Bill to a Select 
Committee. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I presume I 
may be allowed to reply to the speech of 
the Attorney General. I have for the 
last eight years successfully prevented 
any Bill of this kind passing into law, 
and so long as any objection of mine 
will prevail it will be made. I re- 
member the triumphant statement of the 
Chief Secretary that he intended to 





cram this Bill down our throats; but 
capacious as those throats are he has 
not succeeded in cramming it down as 
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Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): The 
Attorney General told us on the occasion 
of the nd Reading that this was 
a Consolidation Bill making no change 
in the law. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Wolverhampton 
is seeking to introduce what we think 
an obnoxious provision, and the Go- 
vernment also are proposing to resist a 
Motion that the Bill:do not extend to 
Ireland. So long as that is their atti- 
tude we shall object to the Bill. 
Committee deferred iil] Thursday 
next. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
1891-2, 
Resolution [10th Jaly] reported. 
Crass. II. 


“That a sum, not exceeding £46,015, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1892, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Department of Her 
yr ond Secretary of State for Foreign 
rs.”” 


Resolution agreed to. 


WAYS AND MEANS, 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 


TRAINING COLLEGES (IRELAND) 
[LOANS]. 

Resolution reported. : 

‘That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of any annuity that may be created for 
the repayment of any Loan made by the Irish 
Land Commission under any Act of the present 
Session, to provide for the Re-imbursement to 
Training Colleges in Ireland of certain past 
expenditure on their Sites, Buildings, Appur- 
tenances, Premises, and Fixtures,” : 

Resolution agreed to. 


FISHERIES BILL [LORDS].—(No. 406.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid); I 
object. 

Mr. ROWNTREE eager: 03 I 
appeal earnestly to the hon. Member not 
to object. The Bill is an important one 
in the interests of the east coast fisher- 
men, and I hope it may ‘be allowed to 
pass with as little delay as possible. 

Dz. TANNER: I have objected be- 
cause no explanation has been given of 





yet. - 
VOL CCCLYV. [ramp sents.) 


the provisions of the Bill. 
2U 
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*Tae PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Baacu, Bristol, 
W.): I did make an explanation on the 
Second Reading, but I think the hon. 
Member was not in his place. This is 
merely a Bill to carry into effect | provi- 
sions which will prove advantageous to 
English fishermen. It does not affect 
the Irish fisheries. 

. Dr. TANNER: ; Under the circum- 
stances, I will not press my objection. I 
have only just. returned from Carlow, 
where I have been opposing the Tory 
friends of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and as I could not be in two places at 
once I missed the explanation. .I hope that 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland will take 

isance of this, for I have on the 
Paper’a Bil for the benefit of Irish 
fishermen, and hope it will be allowed to 
pass. 
Bill considered in Committee, and 
reported ; as amended, to be considered 
to-morrow. 


HIGHWAYS AND BRIDGES BILL. 
(No. 384.) 


Read the third time, and passed. 


STATUTORY RULES PROCEDURE (RE- 
COMMITTED) BILL.—(No. 397.) 
Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported; as amended, to be considered 
upon Friday. 


BETTING AND LOANS (INFANTS) BILL 
[LORDS.]—(No. 367.) 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committec.) 


Clause 1, 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
am sorry to oppose this Bill, but I feel 
bound to do so as it creates new offences, 
and, in fact, repeats some of the worst 
features of the Conspiracy Law, to which 
we on this side of the House so strongly 
object... I do not think it would be easy 
to dmend it, so I hope it will not be 
porricted in. I beg to move to report 

rogress. 

, Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—-(Mr. £. 
Robertson.) 

-> Sir H. DAVEY (Stockton): I- hope 
the-objection will be withdrawn. The 
Bill was carefully: considered in ‘another 


e 
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place; it has the support of Lord 
Herschell, and any Amendments the 
hon. Member may put down shall be 
carefully considered. Although the Bilk 
has been before the House several weeks, 
not a single Amendment has been put: 
down. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): I hope that 
the Bill will be allowed to proceed. . Iti 
makes the very minimum of alteration: 
in the law, and it isabsolutely necessary 
that there should be some stringent, 
remedy for the evils which the Bill 
deals with. It is admitted on all hands 
that great mischief is done by offering 
inducements to young people and persons. 


‘in employment to bet and gamble, and. 


surely the hon, Member sympathises 
with any effort to get rid of that evil. 

Mz. E. ROBERTSON: The Attorney 
General says the Bill does not go very 
far, but it goes this distance: it makes 
it a crime to send to an undergraduate at. 
Oxford or Cambridge information as to a 
coming race on which betting or wager- 
ing is customary, while that under- 
graduate is quite at liberty to bet on 
the race if he chooses. The Bill also. 
establishes violent presumptions against. 
the persons at whom its provisions are; 
aimed. Itis a departure from sound 
principles of legislation, it will have to 
be carefully considered, more so here 
than in the other House, and as we: 
cannot go mto it thoroughly at this 
time of the night I must press my 
Motion to report Progress. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


EAST INDIA (COLLEGES OF RURKI, 
SEEBPUR, POONA, AND MADRAS.) — 
Address for— 


‘« Return showing the Capital Gost of each of 
the four Colleges of Rurki, Seebpur, Poona, 
and Madras; the Annual Expenditure and 
Amount of the Return in the shape of Fees in 
each case ; and, the number of Annual Govern- 
ment Appointments from each of these 
Colleges.” —(Mr. King.) 


ALIEN IMMIGRATION. 
Return (in part) presented,—relative 
thereto [ordered 13th July ; Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach]; to lie upon the Table. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
after Twelve o'clock, 


, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 14th July, 1891. 


COMMISSIONERS FOR OATHS ACT (1889) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 123.) 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee, with an amendment: The Report 
thereof to be received on Thursday 
next. 


SLANDER OF WOMEN BILL.—(No. 111.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee, with an amendment: The Re- 
port thereof to be received on Thurs- 
day next; and Bill to be printed as 
amended. (No. 233.) 


MUNICIPAL, REGISTRATION (DUBLIN 
AND BELFAST) BILL.—(No. 200.) 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee, without amendments; and to be 
read 3* on Thursday next. 


RETURNING OFFICERS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 191.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee, with amendments: The Report 
thereof to be received on Thursday 
next. 


ALIEN IMMIGRATION. 


“Return of the number of aliens arrived 
from the continent at ports in the United 
Kingdom in each month from June to 
December, 1891 ; Ordered to be laid before the 
House.” —( The Lord Balfour.) 


PURCHASE OF LAND AND CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 229.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 


2 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 3+.” 


_Lorp DENMAN: My Lords, having 
given notice of opposition to this Bill, I 
have to apologise for leading what 
appears to be a forlorn hope, but from 
1870 to the present time I have con- 
stantly protested against the principle of 
land Purchase as introduced by Mr. 
Bright, who, at the same time, was such 
adepreciator of the value of land that 
© made it almost impossible for tenants 
tohold their own. Having an interest 

VOL. CCCLV. [rairp serizs.] 
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in Ireland, and having constantly been 
there, I do assure your Lordships I do 
not think that this Bill will produce any- 
thing more than continued litigation 
between tenants and their landlords. I 
believe that the landlords may be recon- 
ciled to their tenants, and that the union 
between them is one of the greatest pos- 
sible advantage to both. In the year 
1870, I think there was a large majority 
in ,this House for the retention of the 
old glebes. The great Duke of Aber- 
corn told me there was a private 
meeting at the house of the Marquess 
of Bath, and that it was agreed to aban- 
don the opposition to the Bill on the 


ground of wishing to retain those glebes. ° 


That resulted in the noble Marquess, 
who is now at the head of the Govern- 
ment, assuming the place of defender of 
the Trish Church, but the late Earl of 
Derby was taken’ entirely by surprise. 
He was Leader of the Opposition, and I 
owed allegiance to him, and to sce him 
walk out of the House, and say 
there is no occasion for him to 
remain any longer, was the most 
painful sight I ever witnessed, and 
my life has been a very long one. 
The Press has entirely suppressed my 
opposition to this Bill by entirely ex- 
cluding my speeches, although I know 
they can hear me exceedingly well. But 
I do not speak for the purpose of publica- 
tion in the newspapers, and when I 
assure your Lordships that I have 
attended in this House more’ often than 
any other Peer, and have spoken more 
seldom than any other Member of your 
Lordships’ House, I speak the truth. 
I do not speak to try to cause agitation 
in a part of the Kingdom; but I have a 
character to maintain. I can only say 
that I have always thought this House 
had considerable influence over Money 
Bills. It is stated so in the Standing 
Orders of the House. In the time of 
Charles II. there was a Wine and Licens- 
ing Bill, and great displeasure was ex- 
pressed by the Lord Chamberlain in 
this House that it was passed only on 
account of the lateness of the Session. 
I believe the Session was then only until 
May 15, but things were different in 
those days. I wish your Lordships to 
know that I have lived in a county in 
which casting votes have very often 
decided great questions. At Ashbourne, 
after the return of Munday, who turned 
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the election by a single vote, with his 
own, I stated most emphatically that if 
measures coming from this House were 
cut short by cléture in the other House, 
I should view them with very great 
jealousy. It cannot be true that a mea- 
sure ,which is cut short by cléture is 
enacted by the advice of both Houses, 
because the advice of a great portion of 
Parliament is cut off. If you say it- is 
the same thing, I can only say that it is 
very far from the exact truth. I wish 
to show your Lordships that I do not 
divide the House on capricious motives. 
If I say that the Noes have it when 
this question is put, it will not be the 
truth, I fear; but I can say that I 
honestly think it ought to be the truth, 
because the conflict between both Houses 
will be so very great, and the delay 
and subsequent litigation will also do 
no good to anybody. The Duke of 
Devonshire lately sold a property to a 
tenant in Ireland, but that man happened 
to be exceedingly wealthy. But how 


men who have to borrow money to buy 
their land can stock their farms when 
they have got them I cannot possibly 
imagine. 
their career of payment. 


I fear they will stop short in 
The noble 
Lord Harlech, in an Amendment, wished 
to give the right of pre-emption to the 
landlords, and I suppose that many 
landlords wish to get back their land if 
it is sold at 10 years’ purchase, as I 
understand the Marquess of Bath to have 
said. If the Marquess of Bath’s son 
were to live 34 years, I fear he would be 
rather sorry to be without his paternal 
estates. I do not wish to be personal in 
any way, but I must say this, that if 
anybody had foretold that Her Majesty’s 
Government would adopt the advice of 
Mr. Bright at any future time, I should 
have said it was a false prophecy. I am 
not easily induced to use language which 
can give offence, but I do most earnestly 
believe that if you have a sudden vin- 
dictive election to punish the majority 
of the House of Commons for being 
a majority against the expensive devices 
of the County Councils, I believe you 
will not have the approbation of any 
honest man. 1 beg to move that this 
Bill be read a third time this day 10 
months. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(“now”) and add at the end of the 


Lord Denman 
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Motion (“this day ten months.”)—(The 
Lord Denman.) 


Eart SPENCER: My Lords, I hardly 
think your Lordships will be willing to 
adopt the Amendment which has been 
moved by the noble Lord who has just 
spoken. Perhaps I ought to apologise to 
your Lordships for rising to make any 
remarks upon this important Bill at this 
stage of the proceedings, but I was pre- 
vented from being here at the Second 
Reading, and as I have been so mixed up 
at different times with questions con- 
nected with land legislation in Ireland, 
I do not like to let the opportunity pass 
without saying a very few words upon 
the subject. I shall not detain your 
Lordships long, for the subject was then 
ably discussed, and the views which I 
hold were very ably and powerfully 
put forward by my noble Friends 
Lord Kimberley and Lord Herschell, 
sitting behind me. I have always 
advocated for many respects the 
settlement of the land question in Ireland, 
and I have always advocated a large 
measure of land purchase. I still hold 
those views, and on the whole I am glad 
that Her Majesty’s Government have suc- 
ceeded in passing what I may say I con- 
sider to be a large and comprehensive 
measure for this purpose. At the same 
time I do differ very strongly from some 
of the methods which have been intro- 
duced into this measure, and I have 
serious objections to several of them. I 
shall not expand those views into any- 
thing like a long speech, but I should 
like shortly to recapitulate the principal 
objections that I entdrtain to the 
measure. First of all I object to the 
extreme complication. I believe that in 
order to make a measure of this sort suc- 
cessful in Ireland, and acceptable to the 
Irish tenants, it is desirable that the 
clagses should be as simple as possible. 
I believe there is very little simplicity in 
this Bill, and that the complication of the 
various clauses in it will prevent its 
working and being availed of to the 
extent which I should like to see. I 
object to using the Probate and other 
Duties which were intended to be given 
to the Irish in aid of local rates, without 
the Irish ratepayers being consulted in 
the matter. I object also v1 the Lat 

iven to apply the rates of any coun 
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those who have purchased under the Act, 
without the ratepayers in the county in 
any way having a voice as to the re- 
sponsibility which is thereby thrown 
upon them. I object to the direet 
contact into which the State will be 
brought with the occupiers in regard to 
this measure. That I have always used 
as a strong argument against any 
measure of this sort. It is what the 
noble Marquess at the head of the 
Government called the “buffer” argu- 
ment, but I believe that argument is a 
very valid one, and I confess that I look 
with some apprehension tothe possible 
results of the State being brought into 
direct contact with the Irish occupiers 
by means of this Bill. I do not 
for a moment say there is a 
chance of repudiation, but we 
all know what has occurred before in 
Ireland, and we know that in bad 
seasons there will be great pressure 
upon the tenants, and that they may be 
unable to pay these annuities. We 
know also from the ‘past that at dif- 
ferent times political agitation has 
created difficulty in respect of this very 
point, and, though I hope it may not so 
turn out, I fear in the future there may 
be some difficulties of the kind again. 
Further than this, I have always said I 
wish that a large settlement of the 
Land Question should be accompanied 
with a large measure of Local Govern- 
ment reform in that country. I have 
only stated these objections, and I shall 
not delay your Lordships by elaborating 
any arguments upon them, for, as I said 
before, my noble Friends Lord Kimberley 
and Lord Herschell spoke very ably and 
powerfully on this point during the 
Debate of the Second Reading. I wish 
now to refer to one or two other mattérs 
very shortly. In Committee the other 
night I asked some questions of the 
tioble Lord the Lord Privy Seal with 
regard to the congested districts, and I 
wish to repeat what I said on that occa- 
sion. I attach very great importance to 
the relief of these congested districts, 
because I believe that in all difficulties 
in Ireland the first beginning of disturb- 
ance comes from those places in which 
an exceedingly impoverished tenantry 
reside, and if there is anything like 
famine or any difficulty, they are 
brought into great straits, and they 
immediately. become a very serious 
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burden on the community and a 
source of real danger to the State. 
I fear very much that the proposals of 
Her Majesty’s Government will - not 
rerlly touch the fringe of that question. 
They may do some good, and I do not 
for a moment say they will not, by their 
system of improved communication in 
those districts, by the erection of piers 
and the encouragement of fisheries, but 
I.doubt extremely whether they will be 
able really to master the serious difficulty 
of the enormous number of poor tenants 
being huddled together on one spot 
where they are unable to get a bare 
subsistence at any time of the year. In 
those districts it is very often most im- 
portant that the landlord should sell- his 
property; he is often in a very im- 
poverished state, and with such exceed- 
ingly poor tenants, it would be desirable 
if he could sell his estate, though he 
may not be able to sell it to those small 
tenants paying only £1 or 30s. an acre 
for their holdings. I believe it is next 
to impossible. The security they can 
ive will be insufficient, and the Land 
mmission will not sanction sales to 
them. I really think the only mode of 
dealing with this difficulty is to enable 
some body which has popular support to 
buy the estates in such congested dis- 
tricts, and then try to improve the 
miserable condition of these tenants. I 
wish the Bill contained a proposal of 
that sort, but I am afraid it doés not. I 
did intend to make some proposal of that 
sort, but when I came to look’ into the 
matter, I found it was too large a 
proposal to be made at this stage of 
the Bill. There is another considera- 
tion with regard to this Bill, to 
which I-do not think sufficient atten- 
tion has been given. In Ireland, 
unfortunately, there are an enormous 
number of estates of proprietors who are 
in extreme difficulty. I understand at 
this moment there are estates under 
Receivers in Chancery of the value of 
something like £990,000 a year. - Very 
nearly £1,000,000 of rent is under those 
circumstances at the present moment. 
That alone I regard as a very serions 
matter. Besides that, there are estates 
which are very heavily mortgaged, but 
which are still under the management 
of the proprietors. We all know with 
any country when any proprietors are in 
this very dangerous position without 
2X 2 
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any money it is a very serious draw- 
back to the development of their estates. 
The Encumbered Estates Act has come 
almost to a complete deadlock. There 
have been very few sales, except the 
sales which have taken place under the 
Ashbourne Acts. Icannot help thinking 
that this Act, if it is at all successful, 
may bring about a gigantic revolution 
on this very point. Up to the present 
time, and for many years past, there 
have been practically hardly any sales in 
Ireland ; the tenants, and landlords, and 
mortagees have all been expecting some 
further legislation. Now, I do not say 
there is anything like finality about any 
legislation. We ali know there is not. 
But it seems to me this Bill will be 
probably one of the last great measures 
for the. purchase of land in Ireland. 
Weall know what has been said by large 
mumbers of people in the country of 
both Parties with regard to State credit 
being pledged for this purpose. I 
myself do not join with those who have 
said that State credit should not 
have been given for the purchase 
of land in Ireland, for I have 
found the necessity of dealing with this 
matter. So great is the responsibility of 
Parliament with regard to the condition 
of land in Ireland—so heavy is that re- 
sponsibility —that I have thought if 
there were no other means of foregoing 
the difficulty, it would be right to use 
the State credit. But a large party in 
this country are opposed to it. In fact, 
I may say, both Parties in this country 
have at different times used the strongest 
arguments against employing the State 
credit for the purchase of land in Ireland. 
The present Bill is, no doubt, the extreme 
measure which could have been carried 
through Parliament at the present time. 
No doubt alterations and Amendments 


may have to be made in it, but I think 
Iam right in saying that this will be 
probably the last great measure which 
will be passed for land purchase by the 


Imperial Parliament. Now what will 
be the result of it? The result of it will 
be, I think, that if this view is taken 
by the majority of people in Ireland the 
deadlock to which I have referred will 
come toan end. Mortgagees will fore- 
close. There may be some sales, perhaps, 
at low prices in the Land Court; appli- 
cations to sell will come before that 
Court, and there will once more be: sales 
Earl Spencer 
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under it. That alone will bring about 
an enurmous revolution in agriculture 
in the country. I do not know whether 
people in general have contemplated the 
bearing of that result upon this subject, 
but I think they ought to have it before 
them. We hardly know what the effect 
will be yet; but it will no doubt be 
enormous, and will bring about a tre- 
mendous change in Ireland. I do not be- 
lieve the Bill will very materially 
increase the normal amount of sales in 
Ireland. Up to the present time I 
believe only about £1,000,000 a year 
has been got through in carrying out 
the Ashbourne Acts. I am afraid there 
are some clauses in the Act, particularly 
the tenants’ insurance clause, which 
will retard its progress. I must say I 
regret that:clause very much, It is one 
of the most complicated in the Bill, and 
it will not only deter tenants, and small 
tenants particularly, from applying for 
purchases, but I am afraid it will pre- 
vent the Land Commissioners sanctioning 
the sales until there is sufficient security 
offered by the purchasers. I regret, 
therefore, that that clause should have 
been inserted. My Lords, I have 
thought it right to make these few 
remarks, and I shall not detain you any 
longer, but I thought, as I have so often 
spoken on this subject, and taken so 
much part in it, that I ought to state the 
views I hold with regard to this’ 
measure. I sincerely trust my objec- 
tions may not be actually fulfilled. No 
one wishes more than I do to see this 
Bill working well in Ireland, for I know 
full well the land question in Ireland 
has been one of the, most sérious diffi- 
culties connected with this country. If 
we can get rid substantially of the 
Trish land difficulty, we shall have made 
great progress in Ireland, and we shall 
have cut away one of the great in- 
centives to disturbance in that country. 
If a settlement is made by this Bill we 
shall be doing a great deal for Ireland ; 
we shall be opening the way for other 
reforms in the government of that 
country which many believe are so 
essential, and without which I do not 
think there will be a complete and satis- 
factory solution of the Irish difficulty. 
*Eart FORTESCUE: My Lords, I 
would not delay the progress of this im- 
portant measure by speaking on it in 
its earlier stages; but now that it is on 
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the point of quitting this House, I 
would ask your Lordships’ indulgence 
for a minate while I make a few re- 
marks. My apprehensions are not in 
the same direction for the most part as 
those, as far as I can gather them, of 
the noble Lord who has just spoken. I 
must congratulate Her Majesty’s Go- 
wernment, and especially Mr. Balfour, 
on the success which has attended their 
wise, and firm, and at the same time 
sympathetic administration in frustrating 
the efforts of the Irish Home Rulers, 
aided, I am sorry to say, by too many 
of their new allies the British Home 
Rulers, in trying to make the govern- 
ment of Ireland impossible by exciting 
the ignorant and intimidated population 
to lawlessness and boycotting, and dis- 
honesty and outrage. But I must con- 
gratulate them still more on their 
legislation ; and especially on their in- 
troduction and carrying so far through 
Parliament of this important, this com- 
prehensive, and most skilfully pre- 
pared measure; and I will say that our 
gratitude is due also to the noble Lord 
the Lord Privy Seal for his conduct of 
the Bill through this House. It seems 
likely to neutralise to a considerable 
degree the enormous evils resulting 
from the faulty administration, and 
worse legislation, of their predecessors ; 
and especially the unsound and unjust 
confiscatory Act of 1881, carried, I will 
not say under false pretences, but by 
statements which experience has shown 
to be, as we announced it would, entirely 
illusory. Some of us Liberals have the 
melancholy satisfaction of reflecting that 
we were not for a moment imposed 
upon by the very irrational assurance 
that that Bill would be for the benefit 
of the landlords as well as the tenants ; 
and we did not omit to warn your 
Lordships of the confiscatory charac- 
Bill—that character 
which was aggravated by the dis- 
creditable appointment of men noto- 
riously both incompetent and  un- 
deniably partisan to what was a very 
important, and ought to have been con- 
sidered the almost judicial, office of Sub- 
Commissioners. The noble Lord the 
Viceroy of India showed the utter ab- 
surdity of the allegation of some 
Members of the then Government 
and their followers, who cited the 
great and sound land reform of that 
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illustrious statesman, Stein, as a pre- 
cedent for the Act of 1881; ignorant 
that the land reform of Stein substituted 
for the previous dual ownership single 
ownership, whereas Mr. Gladstone’s Bill 
for the first time established double 
ownership over the greater part of Ire- 
land. Nothing could be more diametri- 
cally opposite than the tendency and 
effect of the two reforms. The one has 
worked with great advantage in Germany 
up to the present time, but it gives the 
landowner full possession—absolute pos- 
session—of a part, and of part only, 
of their previously larger estates which. 
were extensively held by tenants oc- 
cupying large farms, and rendering for 
them feudal dues and services. On 
the other hand, it reduced the size 
of those farms, and handed over what 
was left of them to the tenants as 
their absolute freehold, exempt from all 
dues and services. What it did was 
to replace dual ownership by single 
ownership, and, as I have said, that re- 
form has worked admirably up to the 
present time, while within the last two 
years the dual ownership established by 
Mr. Gladstone in the Land Act has been 
generally condemned. Its operation has 
been as undesirable as possible, though 
that, one mustsay, has been aggravated by 
the agitation of the Home Rulers in 
Ireland, practically aided and encouraged 
by their allies the Home Rulers in 
Great Britain. My Lords, we not onl 

exposed the ignorance with whi 
various assertions with regard to that 
Bill were made, but we warned 
your Lordships of its consequences. 
I remember myself saying that 
that Bill as I read it would deal 
hardly with the landlords in proportion 
to the good they and their predecessors 
had done and to the forbearance they 
had shown to theirtenants. I appedl to 
your Lordships whether that has not 
proved literally true, whether the most 
liberal and beneficent landlords have not 
been those who have suffered the most 
from the operation of the Bill. I re- 
member complaining of the vagueness of 
the language and pointing out that the 
Land Commissioners would not have for 
their guidance either distinct and 
definite enactment, or, since the measure 
itself was unprecedented, the guidance 
of precedents. Well, my Lords, we have 
seen the consequences of that, and that 
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Act has been, as I said before, I believe, 
universally condemned. But this Bill 
seems to me objectionable, and only, 
though amply, justifiable, by the 
state of general hostility to landowners 
as such, to which the previous adminis- 
tration and previous legislation have 
reduced Ireland. I agree with the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll) in 
hoping that the gradual multiplication 
of smaller proprietors, exempted from 
the trammels and restrictions which 
the Legislature has imposed upon the 
present landlords of Ireland, may tend 
gradually to bring about a more 
healthy and natural state of things, 
and to recall the doctrines of political 
economy. from Jupiter and Saturn, 
whither they had been relegated, or 
left apparently only for the study of 
diplomatists, but not meant for practical 
Pace by the eminent members of 
the miscalled Cobden Club. Was there 


ever a more cruel irony than identifying 
that true patriot and eminent political 
economist— a man of the strongest con- 
scientious convictions, and incapable, 
as his conduct showed, of sacrificing 
them either to. popularity or to place 


—with a club whose most eminent 
members opposed political economy. 
But, my Lords, I wish to say that 
in my view the establishment of a 
body of proprietors exempted from the 
mischievous trammels and restrictions 
imposed upon the present landlords 
would be a very inadequate reason for 
passing an Act so objectionable in 
principle as we must recognise'this to be. 
It is a remedy only less bad, though 
decidedly less bad, than the terrible 
eyils—likely to last in spite of this. Act 
through generations—which it has been 
brought in to counteract. I am utterly 
incredulous of the success of small 
farmers occupying and cultivating arable 
farms, except in a few places where a 
sparse population cultivating the rich 
soil in thinly inhabited districts may live 
in. rude abundance. I do not believe 
there is in the world any instance of a 
number of small landowners living in 
anything like: reasonable comfort, or, I 
would almost say, civilisation. The 
evidence which the late lamented Lady 
Verney collected with regard to the 
condition of a number of the small land- 
owners in France and Italy seems con- 
clusive as to the hardship of their lot, 
Earl Fortescue 


{LORDS} 
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and as to the narrowing effect of their 
position upon their minds. Then we 
must.remember that, as a rule, very small 
owners have very little capital. Two or 
three bad years are almost certain to 
drive them to the money-lenders. We 
know how deeply most of the peasantry 
of France and other European countries 
and also the ryots of India are indebted « 
to these money-lenders. From the times 
of the early Romans down to the 

present the pressure of bad times upon 
the small owners and of their debts to 

the usurers have been a constant source 

of difficulty. I have said I do aot 
believe in the competition of sma 

arable cultivators with larger farmers. 

As one of the best northern farmers told 
a distinguished friend of mine, “The 
small freeholds mean small fields, and 

in the case of small fields the frequent 
turning of the plough alone would render 
the competition of the small cultivator 
hopeless as compared with the larger 
one.” The plough is only‘one of the im- 

plementsthathave frequently to be turned; 
the harrow, the horse-hoe, the drill— 
if, indeed, small occupiers could ‘afford 
to obtain or to keep such implements— 
whenever used, would necessarily be 
subject to the same disadvantage. 
Again, the skilful division of labour by 
the large farmer, that division of labour 
the advantage of which Adam Smith so 
lucidly and powerfully explained, would 
of itself alone place the small cultivator 
ata great disadvantage.. ‘The only two 

classes of cases, I believ2, in which ex- 
perience shows that land can be advan- 


‘tageously occupied in small portions are, 


first, those in which, being within reason- 
able access to markets, some produce of 
high value, requiring very detailed and 
skilful cultivation, is grown, such as the 
vine, whether for wine or for eating, 
or else various other fruits and the 
choicer vegetables ; and the other case 
is that of dairying, where the loving 
and patient tending of each cow by the 
family, and the detailed care and at- 
tention bestowed in’ the manufacture 
of cheese and butter, compensate the 
great disadvantage of working on a small 
scale, and the. absence of appliances, 
economical and adyantageous in their 
use, but of course beyond the means of 
very small owners. In all other cases 
it seems clear, in spite of the essays 
and pamphlets we have seen, and the 
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speeches we have read from men who 
seem to have more acquaintance with 
agriculture and horticulture in books 
than in practice; in spite of them we 
have seen everywhere that the amount 
of produce raised with immense labour 
and great self-denial by the small occu- 
pier is wonderfully less, disproportion- 
ately less; than that raised by large 
farmers. The soil and the climate of 
France are infinitely more favourable, as 
a rule, to the production of wheat than 
that of England, and yet the dispropor- 
tion between the average produce per 
acre is immense. The produce of France, 
owing to the manner in which the soil 
is cultivated, is, if I remember rightly, 
not very much more than half per acre 
of the average wheat produce in England. 
I have spoken of the indebtedness of 
small landowners from the earliest times 
of all races and in all parts of the globe: 
bat what is the race that is to furnish 
this body of new landowners? Why it 
is the Irish, a large proportion of the 
tenants being, as their “ illiterate” votes 
would seem to indicate, uneducated. 
They are many of them—the majority of 
them—miserably bad farmers, both igno- 
rant of, and averse to, improvements 
in agriculture ; they are improvident, 
and, lastly, they are about the most 
prolific race on the face of the earth. 
And yet, if the industrious French 
peasant — and those Irish are less in- 
dustrious than they were, because they 
have been demoralised by ceaseless 
agitation weaning them from their work, 
and exacting their attendance at meet- 
ings of all sorts—when we find that the 
industrious and painfully thrifty French 
peasants are, as a rule, largely indebted, 
even with so small an average of 
children in their families that in 
the rural districts the next generation 
will barely keep up the existing popula- 
tion ; what are we to expect from the 
poorest of the Irish peasantry ? I confess 
that I take a very gloomy view of the 
future: and I wiil end by repeating that 
T think this measure would be very ob- 
jectionable if it had not been rendered 
desirable—nay; almost necessary—by 
previous maladministration and unwise 
legislation ; and such being the case, I 
do feel that the country owes a great 
debt of gratitude to the Government for 
devising and proposing, and ‘having 
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carried this measure almost completely 
through both Houses of Parliament. 
Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, 
before the noble Lord rises I wish to 
ask for an explanation with regard to 
the 44th clause as it has now been 
amended. That is the clause which 
defines the annual value of a holding. 
As far as I know, the annual value of 
a holding is only defined to the purposes 
of the 9th clause; which relates to what 
has been called the tenants’ insurance, 
and, therefore, the definition will have no 
effect but in relation to that guarantee. 
Of course, there it has an important 
effect, because the amount of the 
guarantee depends upon whether the 
purchase money exceeds 20 times the 
annual value of the holding as defined. 
Now, the first part of the clause defines 
the annual value of the holding as 
meaning the rent of the holding after 
deducting therefrom— putting it roughly 
—five years’ average of poor rate, Grand 
Jury cess, and tithe rent-charge. Of 
course, that matter is perfectly clear, 
and it makes the sum an absolutely 
rigid one—a mere matter of calculation 
—the provision which allowed certain 
deductions having been struck out. 
But it is now followed by this proviso-— 
‘Provided that after the advance applied for 
has been sanctioned, the purchaser may’ apply 
to the Land Commission to determine. the 
annual value, and thereupon such annual value 
shall be ascertained by the Land Commission 
in the manner prescribed by the rules made by 
them, as provided in such case.’’ 
That is, where the application has been 
made to the Land Commission to deter- 
mine the annual value, the tenant’s 
annual value shall be so determined. 
What I wish to know is whether, under 
the last part of the section, the Land 
Commission are left at large to take any 
method of procedure they like in accord- 
ance with their rules in determining the 
annual value, and to take any matter 
they please into account, or whether it 
is intended to be limited by the earlier 
part of the clause, and that the rules 
must only provide for their taking into 
consideration the rent with the deduc- 
tions for poor rate, Grand Jury cess, and 
tithe rent-charge. Of course, it will be 
seen at once that it makes a great differ- 
ence according to which of those’ is- 
meant. If the latter is meant, the 
clause is a very rigid and inelastic one’; 
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but if the former is meant, of course the 
clause may be a very elastic one indeed, 
because it would well be open to the 
purchasing tenant to apply to the Land 
Commission to fix the annual value ; 
and, if they are at large in the matter, 
of course they can take into account all 
the circumstances which would lead 
them to fix the annual value at some- 
thing below that which would be repre- 
sented by the rent minus the poor rate, 
Grand Jury cess, and tithe rent-charge. 
I should be inclined to think that the 
latter was the meaning of it, but I have 
discussed the matter with more than 
one, and I find that there is not alto- 
gether agreement as to what is the 
meaning. Of course, the matter should 
be made clear one way or the other. I 
need hardly point out that this is not a 
matter which concerns the landlord at 
all; itis a matter which concerns the 
State and the tenant, and it is a matter 
which will affect considerably a number 
of the tenants who will purchase, because 
the larger the annual value that can be 
fixed the more tenants there will be 
purchasing. It is an extremely import- 
ant point, and I shall be very glad if 
the noble Earl can tell me what is 
intended by the clause. 

Tue LORD PRIVY SEAL (Hart 
Capocan): I am afraid I must regard 
the question which has been asked by 
the noble and learned Lord somewhat in 
the light of a conundrum. It is rather 
difficult to answer at the moment, be- 
cause I am not quite sure that I under- 
stand his question. Perhaps I may state 
what I understand to be the meaning of 
the clause. For the purpose of ascer- 
taining the annual value of a holding we 
take the rent with the deduction set 
forth in the clause, and the priuciple is 
to allow deductions in respect of taxes 
and impositions for which, of course, the 
tenant becomes liable the first time on 
purchasing the fee. The elasticity to 
which the noble and learned Lord refers 
is not only, I think, not to be desired, 
but is not to be found certainly under 
the first portion of the clause. But 
when we come to the second portion of 
it, I understand the contention of the 
noble and learned Lord to be this. It 
says that “after the advance applied for 
has been sanctioned, the purchaser may 
apply tothe Land Commissioners to deter- 
mine the annual value of the holding, and 

Lord Herscheli 
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thereupon ”’—that is a very important 
word, as the noble and learned Lord will 
see — “thereupon such annual value 
shall be ascertained by the Land Com- 
missioners in the manner prescribed 
the rules to be made by them.” [ 
understand those words to mean that the 
annual value is to be ascertained by the 
Land Commissioners under rules to be 
made by them, but not in any manner 
contrary to the earlier portion of the 
clause; otherwise the two halves of the 
clause will read in exactly opposite 
directions. This is the only answer I can 
give the noble and learned Lord, though 
I admit I am not sure that I understand 
his question correctly. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I have no right 
to speak again, but the matter is really 
of importance. The noble and learned 
Lord is quite right in thinking that 
what I alluded to was that proviso, as 
he says ; and I think this is very im- 
portant upon the question of its con- 
struction, because what strikes me is 
that its construction is not really what 
the noble Ear! says is the intention. It 
is important to observe that it com- 
mences with the word “ provided.” It 
is made a proviso following upon the 
earlier part of the section, and is nota 
separate and independent section. That, 
of course, seems to imply that it is 
intended in some way to qualify what 
has been provided in the earlier part. 

Kart CADOGAN: I only make the 
suggestion to the noble and learned 
Lord, but is it necessary because at the 
end of a clause there is a proviso that 
therefore the clause itself is modified ? 

Lorp HERSCHELL: Generally when 
you have a provision and it is followed 
py the words “provided that,” it is 
meant to qualify the provision. It 
certainly would be the construction of it. 
Then what is the meaning of this pro- 
vision—that after the advance is com- 
pleted they are to determine the annual 
value? There is no _ inconsistency 
between this and the earlier provision ; 
but then comes the proviso that the 
purchaser may apply to have it fixed, 
and thereupon it is to be fixed in the 
manner, not “ hereinafter provided,” but 
it is to be fixed in the manner prescribed 
by the rules to be made by the Land 
Commissioners, which would seem to 
show that in that case the Land Com- 
missioners would prescribe rules which 
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would leave the matter very much at 
large. That, it seems to me, is the true 
construction as at present advised, but 
upon the noble Earl’s explanation I am 
very glad to hear it is not so. 

Kart CADOGAN: Again I must 
apologise for my ignorance of drafting. 
Iam really only asking for information. 
I do not understand that the words ‘in 
the manner prescribed by the rules” 
bear the interpretation that the noble 
and learned Lord puts upon them. 
Surely the annual value will have to be 
ascertained, in accordance with the 
earlier part of the clause. The words 
“in the manner prescribed by the rules 
to be made by them” do not refer to the 
scale upon which the value is to be fixed, 
but to the manner in which it is to be 
done. 

*Lorp MORRIS: My Lords, I think 
the views taken by the noble and learned 
Lord opposite (Lord Herschell) and the 
noble Lord below me (Earl Cadogan) are 
to a certain extent consistent. As 
I understand it, for the annual value, in 
the first place you must take the rent, 
and that rent is to be minus deductions. 
Then the proviso comes in, which, as the 
noble and learned Lord says, is always 
supposed to be an exception to the clause. 
The same deductions are to be made, and 
the same principle is to be adopted by 
the Commissioners in estimating the 
annual value that the earlier portion 
of the clause states; but that 
the Commissioners will have the 
power of fixing a lesser value, though 
on the principle ,of deducting the 
Grand Jury cess, the poor rate, the 
tithe-rent charge, and the taxes and im- 
positions to which the tenant becomes 
liable on purchasing. That, I believe, is 
the meaning of the clause, and that is 
what I think was intended. At least, I 
have so understood. I have taken a 
strong view upon this clause, sup- 
porting it as it was brought up 
from the other House. I think there is 
nothing in the views either of the noble 
and learned Lord opposite, or of the Lord 
Privy Seal, antagonistic to the Com- 
missioners proceeding on that prin- 
ciple in making the deductions. 

Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY: An 
additional reason for that interpretation 
is that, as the clause originally stood, 
the Commissioners could not determine 
the rent if it was a judicial rent. The 
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judicial rents were beyond their pur- 
view. Now, the very fact that you 
excepted the judicial, but put the other 
non-judicial rents within their purview, 
shows that it is impossible that you 
could have been dealing with the rent 
itself. That, I think, is the obvious 
meaning of it. 

*Toe Marquess or WATERFORD : 
My Lords, I may say I am respon- 
sible for this Amendment, as it is only 
an improvement upon the Amendment 
which I moved in Committee, and when 
my noble Friend (Lord Erne) moved 
it I supported it, exactly on the 
grounds which my noble and learned 
Friend beside me (Lord Morris) has de- 
scribed to the House. I believed that 
by the Amendment many objections 
which were raised hy noble Lords 
opposite, and other Members of the 
House, to my Amendment, would be 
met, and therefore I supported the 
Amendment on those grounds. 

Eart CADOGAN: I have no right 
to speak again ; but, at all events, we 
are agreed upon what should be the 
meaning of the clause. I do not know 
whether the noble and learned Lord 
opposite (Lord Herschell) could suggest 
any other form of words which would, 
as he thinks, more clearly carry out 
its apparent meaning; but, as I under- 
stand there is this unanimity with 
regard to it, I would suggest that it 
would be better to leave the clause as 
it stands. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I have no other 
words to suggest. 


On Question whether (“ now”) shall 
stand part of the Motion, resolved in the 
affirmative. 


Bill read 3* accordingly, with the 
Amendments. 


Eart CADOGAN: My Lords, I have 
one Amendment on page 24, Clause 31, 
line 16. It is to omit the words “and 
all duties and functions consequent 
thereon.” Those words were put in in 
Committee on the Motion of a noble 
Lord (Lord Castletown) who is not here, 
and I unfortunately allowed their inser- 
tion, as I did not quite realise the effect 
they would have. But the clause was 
arranged in another place, as it stood 
without those words, and I am afraid we 
cannot agree to its being disturbed. It 
was never contemplated that the duties 
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should be really discharged by the Com- 
missioners of 1881, and it might happen 
that before the period mentioned in the 
clause the Commissioners would have 
practically done their work, and would 
have nothing to do. I think it will be 
Obvious to anyone that it is hardly 
necessary to put in those words pro- 
hibiting them from taking part in the 
performance of duties which might be 
consequent upon their position. I there- 
fore beg to move that those words be 
omitted. 


Ranges 


Amendment moved, in page 24, Clause 
31, line 16, leave out (“and all duties 
and functions consequent thereon.”)— 
(The Earl Cadogan.) 


Agreed to. 
Other Amendments made. 


Bill passed and returned to the Com- 
mons. 


BRINE PUMPING (COMPENSATION FOR 
SUBSIDENCE) BILL.—(No. 203.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
order) ; and Bill to be read 3* on Thurs- 
day next. 


MORTMAIN AND CHARITABLE USES 
ACT AMENDMENT BILL [u.1.].— 
(No. 215.) 

Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


LAND REGISTRY (MIDDLESEX DEEDS) 
BILL [u.1.].—(No. 206.) 

House in Committee (according to 
order); Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


LUNACY BILL [a.1.]—(No. 216.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


ing, read. 

‘THe LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, this is a Bill which, from the 
experience of what has taken place, has 
been rendered necessary for the purpose 
of introducing some small Amendments. 
I do not think that, beyond the account 
of the Bill that is given in the prelimi- 
nary notice, it is necessary to detain 
your Lordships at. any length in describ- 
ing its object. There are one or two 
points chiefly affecting Local Govern- 
ment which have been urged upon me, 

Earl Cadogan 


{LORDS} 
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but at this period of the Session, if 
opposition were offered to any of them 
it would be impossible to pass the Bill. 
Your Lordships may, however, think that 
it is desirable that some of the Amend- 
ments suggested should be adopted, and 
I see that my noble and learned Friend, 
Lord Thring, has called attention to one 
defect in the Bill with reference to ques- 
tions which may arise where a person has 
been kept in confinement in one place 
and has to be removed to another. 
Questions arise upon the removal of per- 
sons from one workhouse to another. 
A further matter which my noble and 
learned Friend, Lord Herschell, has 
called attention to, is the restricted 
power of appointing magistrates specially 
fitted and selected for the purpose of 
granting certificates under the Act. 
That matter has also not been left with- 
out prcper attention being paid to it: 
There are other Amendments of the 
same kind, but, as I have said, if there 
is any real opposition, it would be impos- 
sible to carry the Bill through now, and 
I hope that all the Amendments will 
command themselves to your Lordships, 
especially as they relate chiefly to matters 
of local government, and to getting rid 
of certain difficulties which have been 
found to exist in the method of adminis- 
tering the law. Some ‘small items here 
and there have not been found to be 
completely successful. That is the 
whole object of the Bill, and probably 
your Lordships will think it right to 
give it a second reading. If there are 
any Amendments which noble Lords 
desire to suggest, they conld perhaps be 
dealt ‘with better in the Grand Com- 
mittee. 


Bill read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to.a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next. 
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RANGES BILL.—(No. 226.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

THe’ UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE vor WAR (Earl Browxtow): 
This, my Lords, is a Bill which is founded 
upon the report of a Committee of the 
House of Commons assembled to inquire 
into the difficulties experienced by 
Volunteer Corps in obtaining land 
for ranges and such like purposes; 
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and to endeavour to find some 
way of obviating those difficulties. 
Clauses 1 and 2 give power to Volun- 
teer Corps to purchase land, and also 
give power to any group of Volunteer 
Corps to apply to any County or 
Borough Council to purchase land for 
those purposes. Clause 3 deals with 
the machinery for the purchase of land, 
whick practically will be this: if a 
Volunteer Corps desires to purchase 
land for ranges or such purposes they 
will petition the Secretary of State for 
War. The Secretary of State for War 
will make inquiries in the manner he 
likes, and if he satisfies himself that it 
is undesirable that the prayer of the 
petition should be complied with, he 
will quash it at once. If, on the other 
hand, he considers it desirable that the 
purchase should be carried out, he will 
then bring up an ordinary Provisional 
Order Bill in Parliament, which will be 
dealt with in the’ usual manner, and if 
the owners of land object to any portion 
of their land being taken, they will have 
the power of taking the Bill to a Select 
Committee. This machinery may 
appear at first a little complicated, but 
when your Lordships remember the 
rather large powers which are about to 
be given for the purchase of land, you 
will, no doubt, think it necessary to 
hedge in the Bill with every safeguard 
possible. Clauses 6 and 7 give powers 
to Volunteer Corps to borrow for this 
purpose the security, being first the 
land itself, secondly, the Capitation 
Grant, and further on in the Bill pro- 
vision is made, that in case of its 
abandonment by the Corps the land 
shall revert to the Secretary of State, 
subject to the money borrowed being 
repaid. There are powers also given 
under the Bill to the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners to lend money for this 
purpose. I do not know that I need 
detain your Lordships by going any 
further into details. This is a Bill 


which has passed through the other! 


House with no opposition and scarcely 
any comment, and I trust your Lord- 
ships will give it a Second Reading. 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read 24.” 
—(The Earl Brownlow.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I need 
hardly assure the noble Earl that I have 
no objection at all to the principle of this 
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Bill, which, of course, in itself, is very 
desirable ; but I wish to call attention to 
Sub-section 3 of the 9th clause. That 
provides that if the Volunteer Corps is 
disbanded, the Council may appropriate 
the land in any manner approved by the 
Local Government Board, or may sell it 
for the best price to be obtained, and so 
forth. It seems to me that in accordance 
with our usual practice where land has 
been taken compulsorily, there ought to 
be a right of pre-emption in the owner 
of the land taken because otherwise 
land might be taken for a range and 
afterwards used for other purposes 
which might occasion great inconveni- 
ence or create a nuisance to the landlord. 
Again, the landowner might have con- 
sented to the land being appropriated for 
a range without any opposition, but 
would object to its being used in other 
ways, and I think if it is no longer re- 
quired for a range, the landlord should 
have the privilege of pre-emption. 
Perhaps the noble Lord will consider 
whether he would have any objection at 
another stage of the Bill to bring in.an 
Amendment to that effect. 

Ears BROWNLOW : I quite see the 
object of the noble Ear!, and I think 
such an Amendment as he suggests 
would be a decided improvement in the 
Bill. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: Perhaps 
the noble Lord will consider in what 
form to put it. I will not read the 
Amendment now. 


On Question agreed to. 
Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 


mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next. 


CROFTERS’ COMMON GRAZINGS 
(SCOTLAND) BiLL.—(No. 223) 
STAMP DUTIES BILL.—(No. 217.) 
STAMP DUTIES MANAGEMENT. BILL.— 
(No. 218.) 

CONSULAR SALARIES: AND FEES BILL. 
(No. 221.) 

Read 2* (according to order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next. 


CHURCHES AND CATHEDRALS, 
Address for— 


‘Return showing the number of churches 
(inclading cathedrals) in every diocese in 
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England which have been built or restored at 
a cost exceeding £500 since the year 1873; 
and showing also, as far as possible, the ex- 
penditure in each case, and the sources from 
which, in each case, the required funds were 
derived.”’—(The Duke of Westminster.) 


Hanover 


HIGHWAYS AND BRIDGES BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; read 1"; and 
to be printed. (No. 234.) 


House adjourned at ten minutes before 
Seven o'clock, to Thursiay next, 
a quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tuesday, 14th July, 1891. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





HANOVER CHAPEL BILL [LORDS].— 
(sy Order.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


*(3.10.) Viscounrr CRANBORNE 
(Lancashire, N.E., Darwen) : In moving 
the Second Reading of this Bill, I desire 
to give some reasons why the measure 
should be approved and referred to a 
Committee upstairs. Perhaps I ought 
to apologise for interposing in regard to 
a London Bill, but my excuse is that I 
have lived in London all my life. The 
present position of Hanover Chapel is 
somewhat unfortunate. The district isa 
very extensive one, consisting of a 
wealthy portion, and another portion 
which is very poor ; and on the extreme 
edge of the richer portion this Chapel 
is situate. The congregation is conse- 
quently very scanty. The wealthy 
tradesmen of Regent Street do not stay 
in that part of London on Sunday, and 
as the congregation has to come from 
other parts it is naturally very small. 
The church itself is badly in need of 
repair, and quite £500 or £600 is re- 
quired for this purpose, but there is no 
source from which such a sum can be ob- 
tained. The Duke of Westminster has 
come forward and offered another site, 
worth £20,000, for the erection ofa new 
church in the centre of the parish, and in 
the midst of the poorer population. 
If that offer is accepted and the 
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present church is sold, it is estimated 
that the sale will realise sufficient not 
only for the building of a new church, 
but to endow it adequately. One diffi. 
culty is that the present church has no 
residence attached toit. The clergyman 
resides out of the parish, but it is hoped 
that if the new arrangement is carried 
out, there will be sufficient funds to build 
a vicarage. There is certainly no reason 
why the Bill should not go before a 
Select Committee. The only argument 
against it is an architectural one. My 
hon. Friend the Member for the Knuts- 
ford Division of Cheshire (Mr. Tatton 
Egerton) has placed on the Paper an In- 
struction to the Committee to authorise 
the Charity Commissioners to amend the 
Trinity Chapel scheme, and give to the 
new church the same income as to the 
other churches under the scheme, and 
transfer the balance of the double portion 
given (under the plea of absence of en- 
dowment) to the Hanover Chapel to the 
Mother Church of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square. No doubt the point raised by 
my hon. Friend is one that deserves 
consideration, and perhaps if the Bill 
goes before a Committee a case may be 
made out for a redistribution of the 
Trinity Trust. The promoters of the 
Bill are quite willing that the proposal 
should be discussed upstairs. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—( Viscount Cranborne.) 


*(3.15.) Mr. NORRIS (Tower Ham- 
lets, Limehouse): I rise to oppose the 
Second Reading of the Bill. I object to 
it because it involves the destruction 
of a consecrated edifice. Not any Peti- 
tions have been presented in favour of 
the Bill, but, on the other hand, 
four important Petitions have been 
presented against it. One is from the 
Vestry of the Parish of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, who object to the 
removal of the human remains now 
reposing in the vaults of the church. 
Many hon. Members will, I am sure, 
sympathise with that feeling. The 
petitioners go on to say that the build- 
ing is not inconveniently situated, and 
that the proposed church will be 
situated in a bye street and not in the 
centre of the poorer populatlon. The 
second Petition is from the Trinity 
Trust, who pay £200 a year to free 
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sittings in the church, and contribute 
£50 a year towards the maintenance of 
the fabric, bésides subscribing a moiety of 
the stipend of theincumbent. The third 
Petition is from the Society of British 
Architects, and the fourth comes from 
the Council of the Royal Academy. In 
my opinion, no case has been made out 
for the Bill. The portico is said to be a 
nuisance, but it is of great convenience 
to poor persons, who are able to rest 
there and to find shelter when it is rain- 
ing heavily. In the next place, if it is 
intended to accommodate the poor the 
new site proposed will not be found 
more convenient than the present edifice. 
At the present moment there is a large 
population in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the existing church who will be 
much inconyenienced by its removal. 


The Bishop of London, who is said; 


to be in favour of the .Bill, is an 
advocate for additional churches in 
populous places. Why, then, destroy this, 
which occupies a conspicuous position 
in a crowded district? I regard the 
proposal as a desecration even if there 
were a necessity ; but in this case there 
is no necessity, and I entertain a 
decided objection to the pulling down of 
these old edifices. The House will re- 
member that similar attempts at de- 
struction have been made from time to 
time even against the beautiful church 
of St. Margaret’s yonder, and Canon 
Farrar wrote of those who proposed the 
Vandalism, as talking ignorant non- 
sense. It was likewise sought to destroy 
the handsome portico of St. Martin’s, 
Trafalgar Square, for facilities of traffic, 
but the House of Commons rejected the 
proposal, as I hope hon. Members will 
do with this Bill. 

Mr. CHARRINGTON (Tower Ham- 
lets, Mile End)seconded the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question, to add the words “upon this 
day three months.”—-(Mr. Norris.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


*(3.25.) CononsL MAKINS (Essex, 
S.E.): Ifa church only 65 years old is 
to be regarded as an ancient monument, 
I am afraid there are a good many 
ancient monuments about the Benches 
of this House. The real question to be 


considered is the interest of the parish. 
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As to the question of contributions to- 
wards the erection of the building bor- 
rowed on the church rate, it seems to be 
forgotten that church rates have been 
abolished, and I fail to see how any claim 
can be made on that account. Another 
sentimental argument is, that the church 
porch affords a comfortable shelter 
during rain, but if that argument is to 
have any force, there ought to be rain 
shelter provided in every street in 
London. The best argument for the 
removal of the building is, that it isa 
long way from the parishioners who wish 
to go to it, and I have always understood 
that now-a-days it is necessary to bring 
the church to the doors of the people, 
instead of requiring them to go a con- 
siderable distance in order to attend their 
church. One strong argument in favourof 
the Bill is that the generous offer of the 
Duke of Westminster may never be made 
again. On these grounds I hope that 
the common sense of the House will 
carry the Second Reading of the mea- 
sure, and the recommendations which 
have been made by the hon. Member for 
Limehouse (Mr. Norris) can be dealt 
with by the Committee upstairs. 
*(3.28.) Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. 
Pancras, N.): I think it would bea good 
arrangement to remove this church to a 
more convenient part of the parish, and 
from that point of view the Bill com- 
mends itself to our support. One of the 
objections which have been urged is that 
the removal of the church will involve 
the destruction of an architectural 
building of reputation. Now, the 
building is only 65 years old, so that it 
is nota very venerable structure, and 
as to its architectural merits there 
are differences of opinion. I am 
able to say, from personal knowledge, 
that the congregation is very small. I 
visited the church one Sunday morning, 
and was very much surprised at the 
smallness of the congregation. If the 
congregation I saw was a fair average, 
I do not think it is likely to be very 
much smaller wherever the church may 
be placed. Upon every ground I should 
regard the removal of the church as a 
desirable proposal. There is, however, 
another feature which deserves considera- 
tion. The intention is that the Govern- 
ment shall practically purchase the site. 
The Woods and Forests are to purchase 
it for a sum of £60,000, soI am told—a 
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price which will enable the new church to 
be liberally endowed. This is a considera- 
tion which certainly ought to be borne 
in mind, and I should be glad to learn 
whether the sum mentioned is a rea- 
sonable price. I should also like to 
know. whether the parish as a whole 
has any claim upon the money, and 
whether there are any other claims. The 
church was, I believe, originally built 
by borrowed money on the security of 
the rates of the whole parish of St. 
George’s, and I am under the impression 
that the debt was paid off out of money 
raised by the general body of parishioners. 
In dealing with the purchase price, I 
think the parishioners should have some 
voice in the distribution of the money. 

*Visounr CRANBORNE: The 
parishioners have been consulted, and 
have passed astrong resolution in favour 
of the Bill. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON : I have no doubt 
that the parishioners were consulted as 
to the proposition for the removal of the 
church from one part of the district parish 
to another, but were they consulted as to 
the propriety of endowing the new church 
out of public money ? The present church 
is the property of the parish, and not of 
the people who worship in it. If the 
congregation is transferred to the new 
church, and the old site is sold for 
£60,000, the Duke of Westminster 
giving a new site worth £20,000, re- 

resenting the old site, there will still 

a large sum of public money to be 
dealt with. If it should turn out that 
the site offered by the Duke of West- 
minster is not worth £20,000, there will 
be a larger sum of public money appro- 
priated ? I think there are considerations 
inolved in the matter which will require 
careful attention, and I trust that if the 
Bill is to go upstairs, the Select Committee 
will, in the interests of the public, enter 
into a full investigation in order to,as- 
certain first, whether the price to be paid 
is a fair one; secondly, whether the 
parishioners have any claim to the 
money; and lastly, whether there are 
any other claims. I trust also that the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
will be called upon to give evidence that 
the price to be paid is a reasonable and 
proper price. 

(3.35.) Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON 
(Tower Hamleis, Stepney): As one of 
the oldest inhabitants of the parish, I 

Mr. T. H. Bolton 
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desire to say a few words on this subject. 
The Royal Academicians object to the 
removal because the church was desi 
by Cotterill, but I should like to know 
why they never objected before when the 
Junior Army and Navy Club and other 
places designed by Cotterill were pulled 
down? Why, again, was the piastre in 
Regent Street removed? It was an 
architectural feature, but it was removed 
because it interfered with the shops and 
obscured the light. For the same 
reason this chapel is to be removed 
because very few of the public have 
attended it for many years past. The 
Crown claim the site, but they propose 
to pay £45,000 for it. Reference has 
been made to the removal of the bodies 
from the vaults, but there is an Act of 
Parliament which requires all disinter. 
ments of this nature to be conducted 
with decency. The Duke of Westminster, 
with his usual munificence, is giving a 
new site in Davies Street. That site is 
large enough both for a church and a 
vicarage house annexed to it. ‘The 
passing of the Bill will be a great boon 
to the people in the West End. I shall 
support the Second Reading, and I may 
say, in conclusion, that the Bishop of 
London has given his consent to the 
scheme all through. Kf 
(3.40.) Mr. H. BYRON REED 
(Bradford, E.): I beg to support the 
Second Reading of the Bill. I sym- 
pathise very much with the spirit which 
has animated my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Limehouse in objecting to the 
measure. I am ready to admit that no 
interference with a place of worship 
should be sanctioned except after the 
gravest consideration and with full re- 
ference to the needs of the locality. As 
the result of the proposal there will be a 
large addition to the bulk of the church 
revenue. The exceptional value of the 
site will cause something like £45,000 
to be paid into the funds of the Ecclesi- 
astical Commission, and the munificence 
of the Duke of Westminster will further 
augment the value of the new edifice. 
Therefore, looking at the matter froma 
business view, and from the point of 
expediency, and without giving undue 
weight to sentimental considerations, 
which I thoroughly respect, I am in- 
clined to think that the Church will 
make a good bargain by this measure. 
The only opposition comes from the In- 
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stitute of British Architects, and I am 
at a loss to understand why gentlemen 
of that profession should object to a pro- 
position which must necessarily bring 
grist to the architectural mill. I hope 
the Bill will be read a second time and 
referred to a Select Committee, before 
whom all questions of detail can be 
threshed out. 

(3.50.) Mr. PICTON (Leicester): 
The hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Byron Reed) has used a mercenary argu- 
ment. He has expressed his surprise 
that the Society of British Architects 
should oppose a measure which will 
bring grist to their mill. Now, I sym- 
pathise to a large extent with the argu- 
ments which have been brought forward 
by the hon. Member for Limehouse. I 
am opposed to all change whatever, unless 
it is proved to be necessary. When 
once a change is proved to be necessary 
Iam ready to support it, but I am bound 
to oppose it until its necessity is proved. 
In this case I do not think the change 
is at all necessary. It is said that the 
inhabitants who require the church are 
at the other extremity of the parish, but 
Ido not see why we should draw a line 
of half a mile in a small ecclesiastical 
district, and I presume that there is no 
parishioner who cannot find his way to 
one of the churches in the locality ; 
therefore there is no weight to be 
attached to the argument; but there are 
other questions involved which ought 
to be seriously considered. The Pre- 
amble of the Bill says— 

‘* And whereas the site on which the said 
church now stands was granted by the then 
Commissioners of His Majesty’s Woods, Forests, 
and Land revenues without consideration by a 
deed dated the 12th day of June, 1824, to Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners as then constituted 
for building new churches.” 

It was granted without consideration. 
Not a single halfpenny was paid for it, 
and since 1824 the land has grown 
enormously in value. We have heard a 
good deal about the unearned incre- 
ment, but here we have had a present 
made out of the possessions of the 
Crown, and not more than 60 years 
afterwards we are asked to remove the 
building to another site, and to call 
upon the Crown to pay the full value. 
I think that that is a proposition which 
ought to be resisted, especially as the 
Disestablishment and Disendowment of 
the Church are not far off. We are 
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now called upon in reality to make. ‘at 
the public expense an immense addition 
to a Church endowment, and the result 
will be that when disendowment comes, 
we shall be told it cannot be touched 
because it is the private property of a 
Corporation. I know of a similar case 
in Liverpool, where £10,000 was asked 
for a piece of land which was given to 
the Church in a previous generation. 
It was only after a considerable amount 
of persuasion that £3,000 was accepted, 
Similar jobs—for I can call it nothing 
else—have been perpetrated by Eccle- 
siastical Corporations in other parts of 
the country, and now that the House 
has an opportunity of condemning such 
proceedings I hope it will do so. If itis 
necessary to remuve the church, let the 
Church Corporation give back the land 
to the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests ; the Duke of Westminster will 
not withdraw his liberal offer_of a site, 
and the parishioners can then go to 
work and build another church on the 
new site. In the interests of the tax- 
payers of the country I shall cer- 
tainly oppose this bargain. The Woods 
and Forests only represent the interests 
of the struggling taxpayers, and why 
should they be called upon to give 
£45,000 for property which they once 
gave away? 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON: The 
site does not belong to the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests, but to the 
Crown. 

Mr. PICTON: That may be a dis- 
tinction in name, but it is not a distinc- 
tion in substance... The Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests represent the 
Crown, and the Crown represent the 
public; and when we speak of the in- 
terests of the Crown we speak of the 
interests of the public at large. 

(3.57.) Mr. BEADEL (Essex, Chelms- 
ford), who was imperfectly heard in the 
Gallery, was understood to say: The 
matter is one which appears to me to 
require simply the exercise of a little 
common sense. Here is a church built 
many years ago which does not now 
answer the purpose for which it was. 
intended, and I fail to see why the 
House should refuse to allow the 
parishioners to avail themselves of the 
opportunity to make other terms and to 
take advantage of the generous offer of 
the Duke of Westminster, by which not 
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only the incumbent and his congrega- 
tion, but the parish generally, will be 
benefited. I shall certainly support the 
Second Reading. 

*Sir J. SWINBURNE (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) : Here we have public property 
given fora church 67 years ago, and it 
is now proposed to remove the building 
without giving back the site, but de- 
manding £45,000 for it. In reality, it 
is proposed to give it to one of the 
richest men in the world for a purpose 
which other people carry out at their 
own expense. I think it is an extra 
ordinary thing for the Duke of West- 
minster to come here and ask for 
£45,000 to build a church and a 
vicarage in the richest parish of London. 
Any other man, owning the whole of 
the property around, would only be too 
proud to provide a church and minister’s 
house for the people who contribute so 
enormously to his wealth. It must also 
be borne in mind that the entire parish 
will not participate in the benefit, but 
that it is to be an endowment for Church 
of England worshippers alone, noncon- 
formists receiving no benefit whatever 
from this large grant of public money. 

(4.0.) Mr. LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton): I was outside the House just 
before this discussion began, speaking to 
a friend of mine, who remarked, “This 
is just the time that we ought to be here, 
because it is at the end of the Session, 
when there are only a few Members in 
attendance, that the Tories are fond of 
running their little jobs.” I did not 
think, at the moment, that the truth of 
the observation would have been proved 
so conclusively as it has been by this 
Bill. I do not think hon. Members 
opposite can have read the Bill. They 
seem to be under the impression that the 
money—£45,000—is to be expended in 
building a church and a vicarage. But 
when this has been done there will be a 
surplus, and that surplus is actually to 
be invested in securities, and the interest 
to be handed over half-yearly to the 
vicar as part of his emolument. So that 
not only is it proposed to build this 
church and vicarage at the public ex- 
pense, but at a time when the majority 
of the country are in favour of disesta- 
blishment and disendowment, we are 
actually asked to endow a fresh church. 
I think there is a great deal of truth in 
what an hon Memher said just now, that 

Mr. Beadel 
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a great deal of the advantage of this bar. 
gain will go into the pocket of the Duke 
of Westminster. We all know that 
when an agnostic or any other wicked 
man in the neighbourhood of London 
wishes toconvert land intoa building estate 
he builds a church, or gives the site for 
a church, in order that his property may 
thereby become more valuable, and it 
is very obvious that the Duke of West- 
minster gives this land, not from any 
religious motive, but simply to increase 
the value of his property. [“Oh, oh! ”] 
I know that hon. Members opposite 
are of opinion that gentlemen who 
do this sort of thing ought not to 
be accused of it, but I do accuse the 
Duke of Westminster of it. The present 
case is a most monstrous one. This 
land, which formerly belonged to the 
nation, was given for the one purpose 
of building a church — an estimable 
object, no doubt — but these specu- 
lative Churchmen want to sell it, and 
certainly, if the church is removed, it is 
only fair that the land or its value 
should be given back to the nation. I 
hope the House will decisively reject the 
Second Reading of the Bill. 

(4.5.) Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, 
Bodmin): I cannot help thinking that 
we have had what somewhat resembles 
astorm in a teapot. I think the ques- 
tion of the disestablishment anddisendow- 
ment of the Church has very little to do 
with the matter, but I may point out 
that even if the Church were dis- 
established and disendowed it would be 
perfectly possible to bring in a Bill of 
this kind. The main question for the 
House is whether it is for the convenience 
of the neighbourhood that the church 
should be removed, and upon that point 
there does not appear to be much doubt, 
as the people of the parish are in favour 
of the Bill. As to the question of 
architectural beauty, I think that very 
few persons whose opinions are of any 
value would say that this particular 
church is a beautiful edifice, although 
the porch may afford a convenient 
shelter. As to the use made of the 
interior, I have only visited the church 
once, and that was on a Saturday after- 
noon. If the attendance which I then 
witnessed was an average one, the ser- 
vices of the church cannot be very much 
wanted in the neighbourhood, as I found 
that I was myself one-fifth of the con- 
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gregation. The church has no real 
beauty of any kind that is sufficient to 
require us to retain the structure as a 
monument of artistic merit. In my 
opinion, a clear case has been made out 
for sending the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee. 


The House divided :—Ayes 107 ; Noes 
91.—(Div. List, No. 346.) 





Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


Mr. PICTON: I beg to give notice 
that upon the further consideration of 
the Bill I will move that it be referred 
to a Hybrid Committee. 


QUESTIONS. 





HINDUSTANI REGIMENTS. 


Mr. KING (Hull, Central): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether his attention has been 
drawn to the fact that the regiments, 
raised in the places of the four Hindu- 
stani regiments recently disbanded, 
though retaining the numerical titles of 
the disbanded or “converted” corps, 
are, in fact, new, being not only com- 
posed of other races but placed with some 
few exceptions as to juniors under anew 
cadre of officers ; whether the band and 
mess funds of a regiment are, and have 
always been, considered by military 
authorities in England and India as its 
private property, and have, on disband- 
ment, been distributed among its 
officers ; and, if so, will he explain on 
what grounds the Government of India 
announced, in April, 1891, in General 
Orders, that the band and mess funds of 
the old regiments should be handed over 
to the new, although the officers of the 
new regiments were ready and willing 
to pay for what was hunded over; 
and whether similar steps have been 
taken with regard to certain disbanded 
Madras regiments ? 


Tae UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham) : 
There has been some irregularity in this 
matter. The Secretary of State will call 
for a Report from the Government. of 
India upon the subject. 
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INDIAN RAILWAYS. 


Sir E. WATKIN (Hythe): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether the Secretary of State for 
India is prepared to sanction the connec* 
tion, on the same gauge, of the 2,008 
miles of metre-gauge railway now work- 
ing in Rajputana, the North West 
Provinces, and Central India with the 
Kattiawar system, 334 miles in length, 
on the one hand, and the Oudh and 
Bengal systems, about 1,420 miles in 
length, on the other, thereby enabling 
direct and uninterrupted through com- 
munication over 3,765 miles of metre- 
gauge railway, constructed at a cost of 
£20,000,000 sterling (of which four- 
fifths were provided by the British Indian 
Government), but now separated into 
four distinct sections which can be linked 
up in one continuous whole by the con- 
struction of, in all, about 120 miles of 
new line in two short lengths, at. an 
estimated cost of £200,000, excluding a 
permanent bridge over the Gogra River, 
or of £400,000 including such a bridge; 
whether the Secretary of State for India 
has received communications from the 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Railway Company, who work 1,672 
miles of the metre-gauge State lines in 
Rajputana, Central India, and the North 
West, and from the Bengal and North 
Western and Rohilkund and Kumaon 
unguaranteed Railway Companies, who 
work over 1,000 miles of the metre- 
gauge lines in Bengal and Oudh, and 
also Memorials from the Chamber of 
Commerce of Upper India, Cawnpore, 
urging the completion of the connection 
in question; and whether he is in a 
position to state that such connection 
shall be carried out without further 
loss of time, as the railways affected are 
in a satisfactory financial condition, and 
are anxious to get the work done at 
once ? 

Sir J. GORST: My noble Friend the 
Secretary of State is fully alive to the 
advantages which may accrue from the 
connection referred to in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s question, and is in communication 
with the Government of India on ‘the 
subject. 


MRS, MELVILLE. 
Mr. MACLEAN (Oldham): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
2Y 
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India whether the Government of India 
have resolved to give Mrs. Melville, 
widow of the Superintendent of Tele- 
graphs, who was cruelly tortured and 
murdered by the rebels in Manipur, no 
other provision than a pension of £100 a 
year for herself and of £18 a year for 
each of her two boys; whether he is 
aware that Mr. Melville had, at the time 
of his death, served the Government of 
India for 21 years, was in receipt of a 
salary of Rs. 800 a month, or about 
£700 a year, and could have returned 
home in 1892 on a pension of £400 a 
year ; and whether, in view of the factthat 
Mr. Melville was a Civil servant employed 
in the execution of his duty, and was 
permitted by the Government he served 
to pass into Manipur without warning 
or indication of danger, insomuch that 
ke carried no protective arms and had 
only two simall-shot cartridges for his 
fowling-piece, the Secretary of State 
will recommend the Government of 
India to make some more adequate 
provision for the family of a man whose 
life was thus sacrificed through no fault 
of his own ? 


Siz J. GORST: The Government of 
India have proposed to the Secretary of 
State in Council that such provision 
shall be made for Mrs. Melvilleas would 
have been made for the widow of a 
military officer of corresponding rank, 
namely, a captain, if killed in action. 
The proposal is now under the con- 
sideration of the Secretary of State in 
Council. 

Mr. MACLEAN: I should like to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman if any com- 
parison can be made between a Superin- 
tendent of Telegraphs and a military 
officer, who is bound to risk his life in 
action? Was not Mr. Melville employed 
in public work as a Civil servant, and 
permitted by the Government to pass 
into Manipur without the slightest 
warning that there had been a dis- 
turbance, or that any danger existed? I 
should also like to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman if the same principle which 
isapplied to a military officer is applicable 
to an officer in the Civil Service ; and, if 
so, why a different scale of pension has 
been granted to Mrs. Grimwood ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman is now putting an argu- 


mentative question. 
Mr. Maclean 


Metropolitan 
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Sr J. GORST: I cannot give the 
opinion of my noble Friend the Secretary 
of State upon such a matter without 
notice. 

Sm W. PLOWDEN (Wolverhampton, 
W.): May I ask the right hon. Gentle. 
man whether he does not consider that 
in reference to Mr. Melville he occupied 
a much better position than a military 
officer of the same rank ? 

Sir J. GORST: I cannot say what the 
opinion of the Secretary of State may be 
without notice. 

Mr. MACLEAN: Are we to under- 
stand that the question is still under the 
consideration of the Secretary of State, 
and that he is open to receive communi- 
cations on the subject ? 

Srr J. GORST: Yes, Sir. 


CASE OF AUSTIN BIRON BIDWELL. 


Mr. ALLISON (Cumberland, Eskdale): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department .whether he can 
now see his way to re-consider the case of 
Austin Biron Bidwell, who, in 1873, at 
the age of 25, was convicted of forgery, 
and sentenced to penal servitude for 
life, he having now suffered an imprison- 
ment of 18 years, and having during 
that period conducted himself to the 
satisfaction of the authorities ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews, Birmingham, E.): I have 
repeatedly given the most careful con- 
sideration to the case of the convict 
Bidwell, and I regret that, having regard 
to the gravity of the offence, and to the 
prisoner’s career of crime, I cannot, con- 
sistently with my public duty, advise 
Her Majesty to extend her clemency to 
this convict. 


METROPOLITAN OVERSEERS LISTS. 
Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he will 
grant the Return to be moved for to-day 
in reference to the Metropolitan Over- 
seers Lists for the coming revision ? 


*Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircaiz, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): This 
is a matter which does not rest with 
my Department, but with the Home 
Office. 
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ADULTERATION OF ARTIFICIAL 
MANURES AND FEEDING STUFFS. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture when he proposes to in- 
troduce and print the Bill promised some 
months ago dealing with the adultera- 
tion of artificial manures and feeding 
stuffs ? 

Tae PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cuaptiy, Lin- 
colnshire, Sleaford): I hope to do so very 
shortly, probably this week—not with 
any substantial hope of its passing this 
Session, for, as my hon. Friend knows, it 
is a highly technical subject on which 
there is a good deal of difference of 
opinion ; but because the criticism it may 
call forth will tend, I hope, to facilitate 
the passing of a measure on this subject 
next year. 


THE 42np HIGHLANDERS. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Lanark, Govan): ] 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether anything can be done for the 
survivors of the 87 braves of the 42nd 
Highlanders who, under Major Lawson 
(who was killed), held Sisseyghat against 
an army of rebels, numbering 2,000, on 
the 15th January, 1859, and repulsed 
them with great loss; and whether, at 
this late date, the survivors, who are 
now aged and unpensioned, will have 
speedy recognition ? 

*Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannopgz, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): I have already undertaken 
todo the best I can with limited funds for 
some of the unpensioned survivors of the 
Crimean and Indian Mutiny campaigns, 
and the cases of the men referred to in 
the question will be considered with 
others. 


THE FORTHCOMING NAVAL 
MANCEUVRES. 


Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether he will be good 
enough to state the reason why daily 
newspapers were informed that Press re- 
presentatives could not be accommodated 
in vessels of the Red and Blue 
Squadrons in the forthcoming Naval 
Manoeuvres, while at the same time it 
was known that vessels in both squadrons 
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were issuing invitations to private 
guests? The hon. Member also asked 
the ‘noble Lord if he would inform the 
House why, when there were so many 
large and commodious vessels mobilised, 
all the large ones were -placed in the 
Northern and Western Fleets, while 
none but small and incommodious ones 
were allotted to the Red and Blue 
Squadrons, which were supposed to be 
the more important squadrons; and 
whether he could inform the House if 
there were then any guests at all in the 
vessels of the Red and Blue Squadrons ; 
and, if so, would he explain on what 
ground their presence had been allowed, 
having regard to the statement of the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, that the 
vessels of the Red and Blue Squadrons 
“have no accommodation for any one 
except their own crews.” 

Tae FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamirron, Middlesex, 
Ealing): In the Official Memorandum 
describing the Naval Manoeuvres of 1891 
it is pointed out that the operations are 
of a twofold character. The ironclads, 
in which accommodation can be pro- 
vided for the Press, will go through a 
series of technical evolutions, which, 
though important as a means of training, 
are not interesting to the general public. 
The torpedo boats and gunboats, on the 
other hand, which have not accommoda- 
tion for the Press, will be engaged in a 
series of operations which will be both 
useful and interesting. The Admiralty 
have therefure informed the Press of 
these circumstances, and have made 
arrangements accordingly. I have not 
interfered with the officers’ discretion in 
asking occasional guests, who come at 
their own risk, and must put up with 
any accommodation they can get; but 
the Admiralty cannot in any way, so 
far as the torpedo squadron is concerned, 
undertake officially to provide accommo- 
dation for the Press of the country. 
*Mr. T. H. BOLTON: AmI to under- 
stand that accommodation is provided for 
the Press in the portion of the Fleet 
which is not interesting to the public, 
and that no accommodation whatever is 
provided in that portion which is in- 
teresting ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: If the hon. 
Member ever went in a torpedo boat he 
would appreciate the difficulty of pro- 


Naval Maneuvres. 


viding accommodation. 
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*Mr, T. H. BOLTON: The noble Lord 
has not answered my question—itvhy 
accommodation cannot be found for the 
Press, although invitations are issued to 
private guests. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: Because the 
nature of the operations will not per- 
mit it. 


SCOTCH SCHOOL BOARDS. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) postponed a question he had upon 
the Paper—To ask the Solicitor General 
for Scotland upon whose authority, and 
upon what.evidence, he made the state- 
ment, on behalf of the Government, 
that School Boards in Scotland have 
made their financial arrangements for 
the current year upon the basis of the 
Minute of the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment of 11th June last; whether he is 
aware that the latest statutory date for 
School Boards certifying to the Assessing 
Authority is 12th June in each year ; 
and whether, considering that the Minute 
of the Department only became law on 
12th instant, the Scotch Education De- 
partment had any evidence that one 
single School Board in Scotland had 
made their financial arrangements for 
the current year upon the basis of the 
Minute ? 


POST OFFICE TELEGRAPH SERVICE. 

Mr. KING : I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether a Petition from 
the Inspectors of the Engineering Branch 
of the Post Office Telegraph Service, 
asking for consideration of the unequal 
terms on which they were placed by the 
raising of the scales of salary of Superin- 
tendents and Assistant Superintendents 
of provincial telegraph offices, was sent 
in in August last year; and whether 
a scheme for remedying the grievances 
of the men has long since been sub- 
mitted by,the Post Office to the Trea- 
sury ; and, if so, will he explain why 
the decision on their grievance is 
delayed ? 

Tae SECRETARY 0 tpt TREASURY 
(Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): I understand 
that the proposal is now under considera- 
tion. 


INFLUENZA. 
Mr. C..E. HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
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President. of the Local Government 
Board if he proposes to institute any 
further inquiries into the origin, preven- 
tion, and treatment of the disease known 
as influenza, which has been again so 
fatally epidemic this year, having regard 
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}to the Memorandum of the Medical 


Officer of the Local Government. Board, 
covering the elaborate Report of Dr, 
Parsons upon the outbreak of 1890, 
which Dr. Buchanan describes as show- 
ing that 


“Tt is an eminently infectious complaint,” 


and declares 

“that it would be no, small gain to get more 
authentic methods of identifying influenza, so 
a8 to get earlier opportunity for applying pre- 
ventive measures’’? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Some further inquiries 
are being carried on by the medical 
staff of the Local Government Board, but 
I am advised that we must mainly rely 
upon clinical and pathological observa- 
tion for the increase of our knowledge 
concerning the disease. 


MR. DE COBAIN. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I beg to 
ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether he has seen the passage in the 
sworn declaration of District Inspector 
Seddall, recently presented to this House, 
to the effect that a person in Belfast sent 
a telegram to Mr. De Cobain in York- 
shire, apprising him of the issue of a 
warrant for his arrest; whether, con- 
sidering that this telegram enabled Mr. 
De Cobain to escape from justice, the 
Government will cause inquiry to be 
made as to how confidential official 
information leaked out in Belfast; and 
whether the sender of the telegram 
has rendered himself liable to prosecu- 
tion P 

*Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity) : No confidential official informa- 
tion leaked out. in the case referred to. 
The telegram in question is believed to 
have been sent by a person who was 
watching the action of the informants in 
the interests of Mr. De Cobain. I have 
already directed the police to make full 
inquiries into the matter, in order to 
ascertain whether the, evidence 38 
sufficient to sustain a prosecution. 
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s ACCELERATED MAIL SERVICE IN 
IRELAND. 


Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether immediate 
steps will be taken to provide the in- 
habitants of the important towns of 
Wexford, Enniscorthy, and New Ross 
with an accelerated mail service ; and if 
he isaware that business men in these 
towns have at present no opportunity of 
answering letters received by the mid- 
day train from Dublin until late the 
same evening ? 

*Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Raikes, Cambridge University): 
There are considerable difficulties in 
the way of arranging for such a service 
as is indicated by the hon. Member, and 
Ihave agreed to see a deputation from 
Wexford on the subject towards the end 
of the present month. Iam aware that 
at Wexford and New Ross there is no 
opportunity for reply. by the day mail 
except for persons who live near the 
Post Office, but at Enniscorthy there is 
a short interval for reply. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES. 


Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if his attention, as President 
of the Irish Local Government Board, 
has been directed to the opposition 
offered to the building of labourers’ 
cottages in the Doneraile Union; and 
whether steps will be taken to secure 
the acquisition of land for the erection 
of a cottage, under the Labourers (Ire- 
land) Acts, for a caretaker at the 
entrance to Oldcourt Cemetery ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): The Local Government Board have 
no information as to any opposition being 
offered to the building of labourers’ 
cottages in the Doneraile Union. I be- 
lieve the Guardians have taken power to 
rent a number of cottages. I am not 
aware that there has been any proposi- 


tion to erect a cottage at Oldcourt'|: 


Cemetery. 


HAULBOWLINE. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether a com- 
munication was recently received by the 
Admiralty from the Cork Harbour Board 
asking that the Government should 
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establish a naval station and shipbuilding 
establishment at Haulbowline; and can 
he state what was the nature of the reply 
given by the Admiralty ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: I recently re- 
ceived a communication from the: Cork 
Chamber of Commerce and Shipping on 
the subject of a shipbuilding establish- 
ment at Haulbowline, and, in reply, I 
stated that I could not undertake to add 
to the number of our present shipbuild- 
ing establishments, of which we had a 
sufficient number, and also that Haul- 
bowline was not naturally adapted for 
the purpose, there being no local supply 
of skilled labour nor of the material 
necessary for iron shipbuilding. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Is the-noble 
Lord aware that the guardship -at 
Queenstown had to be sent recently to 
Plymouth or Portsmouth for repairs ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON : I believe that 
two ships have been sent to Devonport, 
but if was not because they wanted re- 

irs. 

Dr. TANNER: Is it the fact that the 
Triumph had to be anchored within 500 
yards of the dock gates, being unable to 
get into the dockyard ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON : [have inquired 
into the matter, and am informed thatthe 
harbour had been recently dredged, and 
there was a settlement, which, however, 
will be removed at cnce. . 


Volunteer Infantry. 


THE CORK UNION. 

Dr. TANNER : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland if it is a fact that a sum of 
£16,000 is due to the Cork Union under 
the Medical and Education Acts; and 
whether this sum will be paid at once ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It does not 
appear to. be the fact that £16,000 is due 
to the Cork Union, but there is a much 
smaller sum—about £2,000, I believe— 
which will be paid to the Union. 


BRIGADING OF VOLUNTEER 
INFANTRY, 

Sm H. HAVELOCK-ALLAN (Dur- 
ham, S.E.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether, in view of the 
marked improvement in the movements 
and efficiency of the Volunteer Force 
since the Infantry were brigaded under 
officers of experience, and especially on 
last Saturday, he will consider the ad- 
visability of extending that system of 
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command and supervision if it can be 
done without much increased expense to 
the country; and whether, if so, the 
matter may receive attention during the 
coming Recess ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: The subject of 
the local command of the Auxiliary 
Forces is now engaging careful considera- 
tion. 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACTORS. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether, as the summer 
season is now far advanced, he can state 
when the decision of the Treasury will 
be announced as to the leave which is to 
be granted to the Statistical Abstractors 
in Her Majesty’s Customs, who were 
appointed in February last? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The Treasury has 
decided upon the leave which is to be 
granted to the Statistical Abstractors 
in Her Majesty’s Customs, and the 
decision will be communicated to the 
Board of Customs at once. 


THE EDUCATION ESTIMATES. 


Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield) : I beg 
to ask the Vice Presidentof the Committee 
of Council on Education when he intends 
to make his annual statement; and 
whether the Report of the Committee of 
Council on Education, and the Reports of 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors, will be dis- 
tributed to Members before the state- 
ment is made ? 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT or tne 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyxz, Kent, 
Dartford): The opportunity for my 
annual statement on the Education Esti- 
mates must depend on the progress made 
with the preceding Votes. The General 
Report of the Committee of Council has 
been laid on the Table to-day, and will 
be circulated as soon as possible. The 
Reports of Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
were presented on the 6th inst., and 
will be distributed in a day or two. 


POSTAGE OF FRIENDLY SOCIETY 
CIRCULARS. 


Mr. ATKINSON (Boston): I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General if he will'arrange 
to encourage thrift by letting postages on 
“arrears summonses ” for subscriptions 

Sir H. Havelock-Allan 
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Eastbourne. 


overdue to Friendly Societies be c 
a halfpenny each, as allowed to trades- 
men in issuing statements of account ? 
*Mr. RAIKES: The question of sur- 
charges on these circulars has for a long 
time occupied my attention, and if the 
hon. Member is alluding to the desire of 
the Friendly Societies often expressed 
for such an alteration of the rules ag 
will permit of a statement of account 
being combined with a circular, I hope, 
in the event of the Post Office Acts 
Amendment Bill becoming law this 
Session, to be in a position to meet their 
wishes. 


SALVATIONISTS AT EASTBOURNE. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the practical 
refusal of the Magistrates of Eastbourne 
to inflict punishment on those riotous 
individuals who attack the Salvation 
Army, whilst meting out imprisonment 
to the members of that body brought 
before the Bench; whether he is aware 
that there are only 38 policemen in 
Eastbourne, and that only 18 were on 
duty on Sunday last, the 12th instant, 
when it is said that a mob of some 
thousands attacked the Salvationists ; 
and whether he can take any steps to 
cause the police of Eastbourne to be 
reinforced sufficiently to maintain order ? 
Before: the question istanswered, may I 
read the following telegram from a 
witness :— 

‘*T witnessed two attacks, one in the after- 
noon and another in the evening. ‘he former 
was the most serious, as the smali contingent 
of police were utterly unable to contend with 
the opposing force. In the eveniag the num- 
ber of police was larger, and was under the 
personal direction of Superintendent Fraser, 
who frankly admitted their inability to 
effectually control such a mob. Instead of 
enforcing the law, the Magistrate seems to 
leave the vindication in the hands of the 
roughs of the town, and when the police 
arrested some of these self-appointed ad- 
ministrators for breach of the peace, the Mayor 
considered it in accordance with the mainten- 
ance of law and order to send to the Superia- 
tendent of Police a special letter to see what 
can be done in their behalf.”’ 

Mr. ATKINSON : Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman will answer my ques- 
tion. If he will interfere to prevent the 
Magistrates at Eastbourne applying a 
clause of a local Act to the Salvation 
Army, which clause has been abandoned 
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at Torquay, and is not now acted upon 
anywhere else than at Eastbourne ; if 
he will reduce the sentences of the 
members of the Salvation Army now 
imprisoned under this clause, so as to 
let them go free, and cancel convictions 
and penalties of £5 each, imposed upon 
domestic servants for marching in pro- 
cessions for religious purposes (such 
penalties not having yet been enforced, 
although imposed) ; and if he will call 
attention to the necessity of adequate 
sentences being passed upon roughs who 
are attacking the police and the mem- 
bers of the Salvation Army at East- 
bourne ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: It is_ incon- 
yenient, without notice, to read to the 
House a telegram reflecting on the con- 
duct of the police, to which I cannot 

sibly give an answer. 

*Mr. SCHWANN : It is in connection 
with the question which I asked, and 
does not reflect on the police but upon 
their numbers. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: With reference to 
the question on the Paper, I have not 
had time to refer these particular ques- 
tions to the Local Authority. I can only 
say that the Reports hitherto made to 
me assure me that the police protection 
afforded is quite adequate. I will, how- 
ever, make further inquiry into this 
matter. I have no reason to believe that 
the Magistrates act otherwise than im- 
partially in awarding punishment to 
those proved guilty of disturbing the 
peace, whether they are Salvationists or 
not. To-day’s paper reports that one 
prisoner was convicted of disturbance in 
connection with these processions and 
bound over to keep the peace for six 
months; and in the case of the three 
men whom I referred to in my answer of 
June 15, the utmost punishment that 
the law allowed was inflicted. With 
regard to the position of the Home 
Office in the matter, I have nothing to 
add to the answer which I gave in this 
House on June 12 in reply to the 
hon. Member for Shoreditch. 

*Mr. SCHWANN: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he has 
seen the report in the Manchester 
Guardian of to-day, in which it is said 
that the Chief Constable of Eastbourne 
appealed to the Bench to send some 
riotous non-Salvationist men for trial, as 
it was owing to the interference of the 
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general public that the police found it 
difficult to stop the Army processions ? 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman must give notice. 
*Mr. SCHWANN: This is a very 
important question, Mr. Speaker. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


CENSUS RETURNS. 

Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board when 
the preliminary Repert of the Census 
Returns for England and Wales, which 
was presented last week, will be issued ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The last pages of 
the Report will be sent to press to-day, 
and I hope that it will be circulated 
before the end of the week. 


Programme. 


PIER AT RED GAP, ON THE 
SHANNON. 

Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he has received 
any Resolution or Memorial from the 
inhabitants of Labasheeda, County Clare, 
in reference to the building of a pier at 
Red Gap, on the Shannon, from which 
to ship and unload the imports and ex- 
ports of that locality; and whether, 
having regard to the fact that wher the 
Lord Lieutenant was on his late tour in 
that district, Colonel Lloyd and Mr. 
Reeves brought him to Red Gap, pointed 
out the necessity for the pier, and 
obtained His Excellency’s promise that 
it would be erected, and also to the fact 
that there is neither pier nor landing- 
stage nearer Labasheeda than 7 miles 
on the one side and 12 on the other, he 
will advise or authorise the erection of 
a small pier at this point ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
been able to get information on this 
subject, and perhaps the hon. Gentleman 
will put the question down for Thursday. 


AN INDECENT PROGRAMME. 

Sir J. COLOMB (Tower Hamlets 
Bow, &c.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether he is aware of the fact that on 
Friday forenoon last a so-called official 
programme of procession, but without 
any printer’s name, was sold in the 
streets; that one of the pages was 
entirely filled with disgracefully indecent 
matter calculated to corrupt and deprave 
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women and girls ; and whether, pending 
such action as may be possible to bring 
parties. concerned to justice, he- will 
consider the expediency of warning the 
public against buying in the streets or 
elsewhere any publication which has not 
printed upon it the name of the printer 
or publisher ? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): With reference to 
paragraph No. 2, might I ask whether 
there was anything in this official pro- 
gramme to corrupt men and boys as 
well ? 


" Mr. MATTHEWS: I must leave the 
hon. Member to judge of that himself. 
With regard to the notice upon the 
Paper, I have to say that my attention 
has been called to this offensive circular. 
I am informed that the police took into 
custody a man for selling this leaflet. 
He was yesterday remanded for a week, 
in order to give the police an opportunity 
of discovering the printers. The matter 
is in the hands of the Treasury Solicitor, 
who will take such steps as the law 
admits of. The question of my hon. 
Friend will have the effect of warning 
the public, and I hope the pending pro- 
ceedings will be effective in stopping the 
sale of such papers. 


ORANGE LODGES IN THE ARMY. 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether there is any foundation for the 
statement’ published in various news- 
papers that the Commander-in-Chief has 
decided to suppress Orange Lodges in 
the Army, and whether he knows of any 
reason for interfering with the lodges of 
the Society ? 

Mr. H. BYRON REED: I should 
like to inform the right hon: Gentleman 
that I will not put the following question 
which stands in my name, because it has 
been altered, and the point taken out of 
it since I handed it in at the Table. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man’s question was out of order. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, 8.): 
Has the right hon. Gentleman any objec- 
tion to lay on the Table of the House a 
copy of the General Orders issued by the 
Duke of York, 22, and the further Orders 
of the Commander-in-Chief, 35, against 
the formation of Orange Lodges as pre- 
judicial to the Service ? 

Sir J Colomb 
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*Mr. E. STANHOPE: In reply to my 
hon. Friend, I have to say that the state. 
ment in the newspapers is substantially 
correct. Formerly Orange Lodges were 
forbidden by name, in the. Regulations 
for the Army ; but in recent years it hag 
been held that they were . sufficiently 
covered by the rule which prohibited 
among soldiers political meetings of any 
sort whatever. As it came tothe know- 
ledge of the Commander-in-Chief that 
an Orange Lodge had been formed ina 
regiment in contravention of the, inten. 
tion of the Queen’s Regulations, His 
Royal Highness gave. orders for its 
being dissolved. 
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THE IRISH EDUCATION GRANT. 

Mr.SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether any conclusive de- 
cision has been come to with respect to 
the appropriation of Ireland’s share of 
the new grant for primary education in 
the present financial year ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: [had hoped to 
be able to deal with this, question in the 
present Session, but perhaps it will be 
better to defer any final decision upon 
it until next Session, when the Govern- 
ment are pledged to bring in a Bill. If 
it were not passed before the end of the 
financial year aSupplementary Estimate 
could be brought in for allocating the 
money. 


THE GERMAN CONVICT MUNCH. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg to.ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if there 
is any necessity for further delay in an- 
nouncing his decision with regard to the 
German convict Miinch, now lying under 
sentence of death, whose execution is 
fixed for the 21st instant ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed by 
the solicitors acting for the prisoner that 
a Petition is being prepared in his behalf, 
and I have delayed announcing any de- 
cision in the case until I have received 
and considered this Petition. 


THE KIOSK IN KEW GARDENS. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hoxton) : 
I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether his attention has been 
called to the character of the refresh- 
ments served at the kiosk in Kew 
Gardens; what are the terms upon 
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which the contractor holds possession 
of the kiosk; and whether the condi- 
tions permit margarine to be sold for 
butter, the selling of bread and pastry 
which people are occasionally unable to 
eat, and serving tea from the bulk after 
promising fresh tea to each customer ? 


*Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Ptiuyxer, Dublin Uni- 
versity): I have not had time to make 
inquiries into this matter, and must ask 
the hon. Member to postpone his ques- 
tion. 


SUNDAY DRUNKENNESS. 


Mr. KENYON (Denbigh, é&c.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been called to a statement in the 
evening papers, that the number of 
convictions for Sunday drunkenness had 
increased in the County of Glamorgan 
to 3,636 in 1890 as against 3,190 in 
1889 ; whether he has any means of 
knowing whether the statement is cor- 
rect; and whether there are any special 
reasons for the increase which he can 
communicate to the House ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The Chief Con- 
stable has furnished me with a Return 
showing that the figures, which are 
correctly quoted for the years ending 
May 31, 1890 and 1891, refer to con- 
victions for being drunk and disorderly 
on week days. The figures for Sunday 
are 928 and 1,082 for the two years 
respectively. The Chief Constable is 
disposed to attribute the increase to the 
general prosperity prevailing in that part 
of the country. 


THE PICTURES AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEOM. 


Mr. ELLIOTT LEES (Oldham): I 
beg to ask the Attorney General 
whether he can inform the House if the 
Government can lawfully transfer the 
collection of pictures at South Kensiug- 
ton from the South Kensington Museum 
and the control of a _ responsible 
Minister of the Crown to the pro- 
posed new gallery under the manage- 
ment of a Board of Trustees ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): The conditions 
under which the collections of pictures 
at the South Kensington Museum are 
exhibited are not identical in all cases, 
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but, generally speaking, they cannot be 
transferred from the control of the 
responsible Minister of the Crown, and 
in the cases in which they could be per- 
mitted to be removed from South Ken- 
sington, the removal could only be for 
the purpose of temporary exhibition 
elsewhere. 


THE TRUSTEES OF THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

Mr. ELLIOTT LEES: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
Parliament has any control over the 
Trustees of the National Gallery ; and, 
if not, whether the Government are pre- 
pared to suggest any plan by which 
pictures paid for by the nation may 
be brought under the control of the 
nation; and whether the Government 
will advise the Trustees of the National 
Gallery to ascertain from the Science 
and Art Department whether any great 
risk attaches to the interchange between 
various Provincial Art Galleries of 
collections of works of art; and, if no 
such risk is to be feared, whether the 
Government will recommend the Trustees 
to adopt a similar system with regard to 
their less important pictures now loaned 
to Provincial Art Galleries under the 
National Gallery Loan Act? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I will answer this 
question on behalf of my right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Treasury. 
The management of the National Gallery 
and the care and ordering of ‘the 
national property deposited therein are 
vested in Trustees and a Director, sub- 
ject to such regulations and directions as 
may from time to time be issued by the 
Board of Treasury. There would be no 


| advantage in consulting the Science and 


Art Department as to the amount of risk 
attending the circulation of works of art 
among provincial museums. The objects 
lent by that department are conveyed 
from museum to museum under the care 
of experienced persons specially em- 
ployed for that purpose by the depart- 
ment, but the National Gallery have no 
staff available for such a purpose. The 
Trustees and Director are of opinion that 
it would not be expedient to give any 
general sanction to the periodical ex- 
change of pictures lent by them to pro- 
vincial Institutions, as they consider that 
each application for exchange should be 
considered by them on its merits. 
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Mr. ELLIOTT LEES: Is there no 
means of providing a staff? There area 
number of pictures of the value of £250, 
and which would not be likely to suffer 
damage. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : There is no staff at 
present, but it is a question which will 
have to be considered whether there 
ought to be a staff. 


Mr. ELLIOTT LEES: Could not some 
arrangement be made ? 


*Mr. GOSCHEN: That is a matter 
which I will inquire into. Iam not 
aware how far it has been considered by 
the Trustees. 

Mr. ELLIOTT LEES: I beg to.give 
notice that I will go into this question 
on the Estimates. 


ROAD MAKING IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


Dr. MACDONALD (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether he has received a 
communication from the County Council 
of Ross-shire, begging him to restore to the 
Highlands the sum of £20,000 which 
had been granted to them for two suc- 
cessive years for road making and other 
purposes, but of which sum they have 
now been deprived, owing to its being 
absorbed in the grant for free education to 
Scotland ; and whether he intends to 
grant the prayer of the petition ? 


*Mr. GOSCHEN: A letter of the cha- 
racter described by the hon. Gentleman 
has been received by the Treasury, dated 
only July 4. There has obviously not 
been time for communication with the 
Scotch Office on the subject, but I must 
remind the hon. Gentleman that the ap- 
propriation of the £20,000 in question 
was made at the instance of the Scotch 
members. There is no indisposition on 
the part of the Government to sanction 
the allocation of a portion of the money 
falling to Scotland for these objects, and 
I should hope that the County Couneil 
of Ross-shire may see their way to ap- 
propriate for the purposes named some 
portion of the grant they will receive 
under the Vote to be submitted to the 
House this Session. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): May we 
assume that the money can be spent on 
road making. : 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : I should fancy it 
would be so. 


{COMMONS} 
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THE LONDON AND BRIGHTON RAI. 
WAY BRIDGES, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham,W.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he is taking any 
steps to secure the safety of passengers 
pending the alteration of the bridges on 
the London and Brighton Railway which 
have been condemned by General 
Hutchinson, and are stated to require re- 
building during the next 12 months? 


Mr. CHANNING: Is it a fact that 
the Board of Trade has no statutory 
powers as to this? And is it also a fact 
that the Secretary of the London and 
Brighton line intimated a month ago to 
the Board of Trade that the work re- 
commended by Sir John Fowler would 
be immediately put in hand ? 

*Toe PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Bzracg, 
Bristol, W.): Both those statements are 
correct. In reply to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman I have to say that the responsi- 
bility of providing for the security of 
passengers upon the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway rests, as my 
right hon. Friend is aware, with that 
company, and not with the Board of 
Trade; but I am assured by the company 
that every precaution is taken, by con- 
stant supervision of all the structures 
upon the railway, and also by efficient 
arrangements, for working the traffic 
during the period of re-construction. The 
company have suggested that an In- 
spector of the Board of Trade should 
consult with the officers of the company ~ 
with regard to the proposed works, and 
I will take care that this is done. 


COURSE OF BUSINESS. 

Sir W. HARCOURT (Derby): Can 
the right hon. Gentleman tell us on 
what date the Coinage Bill will be 
taken P 
*Mr. GOSCHEN: We must make 
considerable further progress with 
Supply before taking the Coinage Bill. 
We propose, however, to put it down for 
discussion by common consent after 
12 o’clock. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Does my right 
hon. Friend propose not to take it any 
time before 12? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : Not until we have 
made further progress with Supply. 
I understand that one hon. Member 
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who is anxious to speak upon it 
will not be able to attend Parliament 
much longer this Session, and in that 
case I will put the Bill down after 

12 o'clock in order to afford him an 
opportunity of speaking onit. But I 
would not be justified in stopping Supply 
until we have made further progress. 

*Mr. SCHWANN: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman say when the Irish 
Land Bill will be brought down from 
another place, and also when the Indian 
Budget will be taken? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I certainly am un- 
able to make any announcement at 
present, but if the question is repeated 
on Thursday, I will probably be able 
to make a statement. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): Will the 


‘right hon. Gentleman be good enough 


to say whether the Government include 
the Clergy Discipline Bill among the 
contentious measures ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: The hon. Member 
will bear in mind that my right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Treasury 
made certain reserves, and this Bill was 
distinctly mentioned as one in which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian felt a deep interest. I 
do not know whether it will be possible 
to persevere with the Bill, but perhaps 
I shall be able to let the hon. Member 
know a few days later. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W) : 
Could it not be included among those 
measures which will not be pressed ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: It was specially 
excepted by my right hon. Friend, 
and I am within the recollection of the 
House, when I say that he made a 
special reservation with regard to it. 


THE TRANSATLANTIC CATTLE 
TRADE. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, §.E.): I wish 
to ask whether the Government will 
give facilities for the Amelioration of 
the Transatlantic Cattle Trade in the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill, this 
Session. The demand for the Second 
Reading of this Bill was supported by 
the delegates of 140,000 members of the 
Seamen and Firemen’s Union. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: My hon. Friend 
knows that a pledge was given by my 
right hon. Friend the First Lord of the 
Treasury not to proceed with an 
further contentious measures than those 
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named in his statement as to the business 
The Government attach 
very great importance to this Bill, 
but they would not, in the face of 
the opposition which they know exists, 
be justified, consistently with their 
pledges, in asking the House to de- 
vote time to this measure. The President 
of the Board of Agriculture is engaged 
on the subject, and he hopes to make 
arrangements which will to a very great 
extent mitigate the evils with which the 
Bill is intended to deal. 


Service Estimates. 





MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have agreed to,—Bills of 
Sale Act (1890) Amendment Bill, 
without Amendment ; Forged Transfers 
(No. 2) Bill; Purchase of Land and 
Congested Districts (Ireland) Bill, with 
Amendments. 


That they have passed a Bill, intituled, 
“An Act to facilitate the transfer of 
schools for science and art to local 
authorities.” [Schools for Science and 
Art Bill [Lords. | 

And, also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act 
to amend ‘ The Mortmain and Charitable 
Uses Act, 1888,’ and the Law relating to 
Mortmain and Charitable Uses.” [Mort- 
main and Charitable Uses Act Amend- 
ment Bill [Lords.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
1891-2. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass II. 
(4.55.) Motion made, and Question 
proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £11,009, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3ist day of March 1892, for the Salaries 
and Expenses:of the Department of Her 
Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council and 
for Quarantine Expenses.” 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness): Is this 
sum put in the Estimates for the first 
time? 

Tue SECRETARY To rat TREASURY 
(Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): It is men- 
tioned for the first time. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I should like to know what are the func- 
tions of the Lord President. There was 
a time when he was engaged in educa- 
tional matters. That has ceased, because 
the Vice President looks after the job. 
There was a time when he had something 
to do with agriculture. That is now 
done by the President of the Board of 
Agriculture. 
*Taoe CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The kon: Member is 


mistaken. The Lord Président is 
distinctly interested in educational 
matters. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: We are aill 


interested, of course; but the Lord 
President gets a salary of £2,000, and 
does he for that take part in the work 
connected with education ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : He acts'as Minister. 

*Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Haggers- 
ton): What are the duties which the Lord 
President discharges? because the infor- 
mation we have received is of a very 
indefinite character. The duties should 
be onerous when it is considered neces- 
sary to pay him £2,000 a year for the 
performance of them. The Clerk of the 
Council, the deputy, senior and junior 
clerks, all receive large salaries, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to £6,620. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I can assure the 
hon. Gentleman that a great many duties 
attach to the Department. All Orders 
in Council pass through it, besides which 
the Office has a great deal to do with 
education. There is a great deal of work 
to be done both by the Minister and the 
Department. 

(5.0.) Mr. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I notice that one of the senior 
clerks is allowed’ to go away on 
military duty ‘as’ Lieutenant-Colonel 
of Militia, and receives pay. I wish 
to know whether he is paid both as 
a Militia officer and as a clerk, or 
whether any deduction is made from his 
pay? That sort of thing would not be 
allowed among the junior clerks. I 
should also like some information about 
this £50 to purveyors of luncheons. I 
have noticed other surtis’ of £25 for a 
similar purpose. It seems to me that 
these highly-paid officials should pay for 
the expenses connected with their 
luncheons out of their own pockets, as 
clerks in commercial houses are expected 
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to do. I move that the Vote be reduced 
by the sum of £50. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, salaries and wages, be 
reduced by £50, allowance to purveyor 
of luncheons.”—(Mr. Morton.) 


*Mr. CREMER: I think some ex. 
planation ought to be forthcoming in 
respect of this item, and how it is that 
though it is a small office) it has £50; 
while larger offices have only £25. It 
is an extraordinary thing that Members 
of this House who do not receive one 
farthing for their services have to pay 
a fair price for what they eat and 
drink in the building, while the clerks 
in the Government Offices, with high 
salaries, are supplied with refreshments 
at a price which entails a loss, be-. 
cause I assume the excuse is that 
the purveyor cannot get a profit on 
the prices he charges. These clerks 
are well paid, and we ought. not to be 
asked to provide them with refresh- 
ments at a cheap rate, or to recoup the 
purveyor for the loss he sustains, I 
think the item ought to be rejected by the 
Committee. I wish also to ask a question 
as to the office hours of the higher and 
lower grade clerks in the Privy Council 
Office. I want to know what time they 
enter the establishment, what time they 
leave, and what hours they have for 
refreshment? I should alsolike similar 
information as to the hours of the other 
persons engaged in the office. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: There is one 
point on which my hon. Friend is mis- 
taken with regard to these luncheons. 
He says it is monstrous that these clerks 
should have luncheon for nothing, or at 
a cheap rate, while we heve to pay for 
what we consume. But my hon. Friend 
forgets that this House votes £1,000 to 
the Kitchen Committee to provide coal 
and other things. I would point out 
that we must reform ourselves before 
we attempt to reform others. 

Dr. CLARK: I was not here when 
the £1,000 was passed, but next year 
I. propose to move its omission from 
the Estimates, and I can, therefore, 
with a clear conscience, vote with my 
hon. Friend. There are only 10 clerks 
in the Privy Council Office, and yet we 
are asked to vote £50 for refreshments. 
In the Colonial Office, and some other 
offices, where there are large staffs of 
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clerks, there is no Vote at all for the 
luncheons. I think the Treasury ought 
to grant an allowance to all the offices 
or stop the allowance in the case of those 
which have it. : 

(5.5.) Mr. JACKSON: It. seems to 
me that there is a great deal of unneces- 
sary time taken up in the discussion 
of very small matters. The hon. Gen- 
tleman who raised this question spoke as 
though these “highly-paid clerks,” as 
he called them, got their luncheons for 
nothing. 

*Mr. CREMER: What I said was that 
the inference to be drawn from the 
appearance of this sum in the Votes 
was that they received their luncheons 
at a reduced rate, and that the purveyor 
in consequence sustained a loss, which is 
made up to him by these amounts. I 
did not say that they had free, but cheap 
meals at the expense of the nation. 

Mr. JACKSON: In other words the 
hon. Member repeats his statement, that 
the State is called upon to provide a 
luncheon at a loss for these clerks. Now, 
provision is made for obtaining food and 
refreshments in these offices, not in the 
interest of the purveyor, but in the in- 
terest of the public service. Anybody 
who knows anything about the affairs 
connected with Public Departments, 
knows it is impossible to carry on busi- 
ness unless a great number of clerks are 
in constant attendance. It is not even 
for the convenience of the clerks, but 
for the convenience of the public service 
that luncheons are provided in the offices, 
and no more false economy could 
possibly be perpetrated than to limit the 
opportunities of getting a cup of tea 
or a mutton chop in the office. I 
would point out that the Privy 
Council Office includes all the Edu- 
cation Office, and, therefore, it is not 
a small office. I do not myself think 
that £50 is at all too much, and I 
do not suppose the purveyor gets one 
fraction of profit out of it, the demand 
for refreshment being extremely irre- 
gular. The alternative is for these clerks 
to go to the nearest establishment they 
can find to get their luncheons, thereby 
losing a great deal more time. Itis im- 
possible to fix a particular hour at which 
@ particular clerk shall leave, because 
Ministers may call at any period of the 
day for some important information, and, 


therefore, it is really for the great con- ! 
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venience of the public service that this 
allowance should be continued. The 
hours of attendance of the official clerks 
at the Privy Council Office are from 11 
o’clock to 5 o’clock, and the messengers 
from 10 to 6. But most persons with 
experience of the Government Depart- 
ments know that during a large portion 
of the year there is some one in attend- 
ance as a general rule until 7, 8, or 9 
o’clock in the evening. It is not neces- 
sarily the case that the clerks do not 
stay a great deal longer than the 
official hours. 

*(5.10.) Mr. CREMER: The right 
hon. Gentleman has certainly not given 
a satisfactory answer to the question I 
addressed to him concerning the time 
allowed the clerks for lunch, and why it 
should be necessary to pay £50 to this 
purveyor. It seems to me that these 
officials do get their meals at a reduced 
price, and that we are called upon to 
make up out of the taxes the loss to the 
purveyor. I think we have a right to 
know who is the purveyor. It has been 
stated that it is one of the officials who 
provides these refreshments. 

Mr. JACKSON: I believe, Sir, the 
ordinary understanding is that there is 
half an hour for luncheon. 

Mr. MORTON: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has not answered my question 
about the senior clerk. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
has moved a reduction on the luncheon 
question, and that must be dealt with 
first. - 

Mr. MORTON : Well, I am not satis- 
fied with the right hon. Gentleman’s 
answer, and 1 do not admit his right to 
lecture us for seeking information on 
these Votes, whether the questions we 
raise are small or not. Surely he must 
know that if we can save the pennies 
the pounds will take care of themselves. 
It is a well-known fact that in public 
offices the clerks can take an hour and 
ean go outif they choose. - ‘ 

Dr. CLARK: I hope my hon, Friend 
will not persist in his Motion, because I 
think this Vote is being dropped by 
the Departments one by one. 1 think, 
however, we ought to know whether 
the luncheons are purveyed by one of 
the clerks or by someone outside. 

Mr. JACKSON : I believe it is usually 
done by the office keeper. Ido not see 
that there is any harm in that. 
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(5.15.) Mr. A. O';CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.) : Ido not feel called upon to champion 
the Government, but 1 cannot honestly 
sit here and listen to the grotesque 
caricature of the practice which has 
fallen from my hon. Friends. It would 
be perfectly impossible to administer 
many public Departments if the staffs 
were in the habit of going out to lun- 
cheon in the middle of the day. It 
would absolutely upset all discipline and 
would materially interfere with work. 
I think, however, it would be very much 
better if the Estimate showed that the 
money asked for is simply the wage paid 
to the distributing servants who take 
the luncheons from the kitchens to the 
various rooms. The purveyors are 
obliged to bring in servants to distribute 
the luncheons, and that is the whole sum 
and substance of the matter. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I do not see 
why my hon. Friend the Member for 
Peterborough should be blamed for dis- 
cussing these unconsidered trifles. _My 
hon. Friend is in the nature of an 
elephant, being able to crush an oak or 
to pick up a pin with equal facility. I 
really believe that the country gains by 
the arrangement for providing the clerks 
with refreshments in their offices. The 
£50 merely means that the office keeper 
has a retaining fee to supply minor 
refreshments and obtain assistance in 
carrying them about the offices. 


*Mr. CREMER: The hon. Member 
seems to have lost sight of the fact that 
the staff are paid high salaries, and, 
therefore, are in a position to pay for 
refreshments at cost price. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to, 


2. Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £111,213, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1892, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of the Committee 
of Privy Council for Trade and Subordinate 
Departments.” 

(5.20.) Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., 
Mid.): I beg to move the reduction of 
Sub-head 2 by £500, in order to obtain 
information on certain points. Having 
from time to time obtained trustworthy 
information from men who spend their 
lives on the ocean, I think the insuffi- 
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ciency of medical provision and super- 
vision on the transatlantic liners and in 
the Mercantile Marine generally with 
regard to steerage passengers demands 
greater attention. I think also that 
inquiry is needed with regard to the 
great risks incurred in consequence of 
the system under which master mariners 
at sea doctor the members of their crew 
without having any acquintance with 
the medical art. On several occasions 
I have brought these matters before 
the House. Many of these ships are 
sent to sea without sufficient accom- 
modation for their steerage passengers, 
and many of the men have to crowd 
together in a most disgusting way. 
Some eight years ago the Board of 
Trade issued a Circular calling upon the 
surgeons to report any cases of over- 
crowding or of insanitary conditions ; 
but no complaints have been made. 
This is because it is as much as the 
medical officer’s post is worth to make 
any complaint. Two medical men have 
written largely on the subject, and 
their writings have been made public in 
the Lancet and the British Medical 
Journal. They are Dr.. Irwin, who is 
now making a large fortune in the city 
of New York, and Dr. Leet, of Liver- 
pool. Dr. Leet, who had had great ex- 
perience in the Army Medical Service in 
Great Britain, became medical man on 
the steamer Celtic, of the White Star 
Line. He says he very soon found in- 
sanitary conditions, but he was indirectly 
warned all round to report nothing if 
his berth was to be a permanent one. 
After struggling with his conscience for 
two years he received his first snub, 
when he wrote a polite letter intimat:ng 
that the steerage accommodation was of 
an improper character. His letter was 
treated with contemptuous _ silence. 
Three years afterwards he wrote 
another letter, drawing attention to the 
sanitary defects of the Celtic, and regis- 
tered it at the Post Office to ensure de- 
livery. This was also received with 
contemptuous silence, as was another 
letter, written a few months later, in 
1886. The ship was laid up during the 
following winter, and when she was 
brought out again the managers dis- 
missed Dr. Leet without giving him any 
satisfaction. He was dismissed simply 
because he acted according to the letter 
and the spirit of the Board of Trade 
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regulations and reported the insanitary 
condition of the vessel. I have myself 
been on board many of the ships be- 
longing to different transatlantic lines 
that touch at Queenstown, and I know 
many of the men on board them. I 
know, from my personal acquaintance 
with these gentlemen, that it is abso- 
lutely out of their power to do any- 
thing to remedy the defects. In his 
letter to the British Medical Journal Mr. 
Irving says shipowners take precaution 
to comply with the minimum require- 
ments of the law, and judiciously 
select men who will not see what they 
are not wanted to see in the interest of 
their employers. But I hope, though he 
has to do with capitalists who are large 
shipowners, the President of the Board 
of Trade will guard the interests of those 
poor emigrants who, in search of employ- 
ment, leave this country for the Western 
Continent. Again and again have 
representations been made as to the 
necessity of medical men on board these 
liners being placed in an independent 
position with the means of making their 
remonstrances effective. In the present 
day all space in these passenger vessels 
is of the greatest value, and this makes 
the companies extremely covetous of 
any space which may be allotted for 
sanitary purposes. I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to recollect what 
has been done with regard to the 
Australian vessels. Medical men are 
put on board those ships who are inde- 
pendent and who are repponsible only to 
the Board of Trade. But the position 
of medical men on board the steamers to 
America is not such as to enable them 
to discharge the duties required of them 
by the Board of Trade. Vessels pro- 
ceeding from Liverpool to America are 
inspected by Board of Trade officials at 
Liverpool and Queenstown. Nothing 
can be more ridiculous than these 
inspections. The medical men stand in 
the gangway and look at the emigrants 
as they enter the ship. How can any 
one detect in such circumstances a case 
of zymotic disease? It is frequently 
found, shortly after a ship has put to 
sea, that there is au outbreak of one of 
these diseases. As a matter of fact it is 
ascertained, on making inquiries on the 
American side, that a great mass of 
disease is frequently imported into 
America in consequence of the sanitary 
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regulations of the Board of Trade not 
being complied with. Again, the 
regulations of the Board of Trade 
with respect to hospitals are often 
disregarded. The hospitals are made 
use of for all sorts of purposes. It 
frequently happens that a purser, a 
doctor, or an engineer gives up his 
cabin to a passenger, and then finds 
other quarters for himself in the 
hospital. I know of one case when 
the hospital was turned into a sort of 
mortuary. This is the way in which the 
regulations of the Board of Trade are 
treated.. If the medical man reports on 
the subject he gets what is technically 
called the sack and loses his situation. 
I know that the President of the Board 
of Trade has said that if a flagrant case 
were brought under his notice he would 
order a prosecution, but I can assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that it is 
absolutely impossible to get the in- 
formation laid, for the people who could 
give it kuow that if they did so they 
would lose their situations, and the 
emigrants who suffer have not the 
opportunity — when they land their 
thoughts and efforts are at once turned 
to earning a living. Another point I 
wish to mention is that a distinct place 
should be set apart on board the vessels 
for keeping the medicine chest, and 


also for the compounding of medicines, 


which ought not to be done in the 
hospital. The situation of the hospitals, 
too, should be altered. At present they 
are generally established in the most 
out-of-the-way and inconvenient places, 
whereas they ought to be on the main 
deck, and placed amidships. It is of 
great importance likewise that the 
Board of Trade should take steps 
to insure a_ sufficient supply of 
fresh water on board the steamers 
that carry large complements of steer- 
age passengers. At present the state 
of things in this respect is deplorable. 
I remember that not many years since a 
vessel named the Servia went across the 
Atlantic with 700 steerage passengers, 
and only one water tap was furnished to 
supply all these people with fresh water 
for all purposes—cooking, drinking, and 
washing. It wasa miserable sight to see 
the strings of people waiting all day long 
to get the chance of a little water to 
quench their thirst, and how could there 
be health or cleanliness under such cir- 
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cumstances ? There is yet another matter, 
perhaps even more important than any I 
have yet mentioned, to which I desire to 
draw the attention of the President of 
the Board of Trade. There are many of 
the smaller lines which carry emigrants 
across the Atlantic from England to 
America, but return laden with cattle, 
because the carriage of cattle pays best. 
When the vessels’ arrive at Liverpool 
they are, of course, in a very filthy and 
unwholesome state; and yet within a 
week, the cattle-pens having been re- 
moved, the vessels, only partially 
cleansed, and still in a filthy state, 
start again on the voyage to America 
filled with emigrants. No permanent 
sanitary regulations are observed on 
board such ships. Mr. Plimsoll in- 
terested himself in this matter, but little 
has been done by way of improvement. 
Two years ago I brought under the at- 
tention of the President of the Board of 
Trade a case in which 700 emigrants 
were battened down in severe weather 
for three .days in a vessel going across 
the Atlantic, and this was done without 
any observance of sanitary requirements. 
Water was passed down to the emigrants 
only three times a day, and the condi- 
tion of things that this led to was inde- 
scribably: horrible. When such things 
take place in spite of the rules and re- 
gulations of the Board of Trade, it is 
necessary that some more stringent 
action should be taken. At present the 
ship’s surgeon is powerless in the matter. 
My opinion is supported by high medical 
authorities, including the public medical 
journals, both the British Medical 
Journal and the Lancet, and they 
have argued in favour of providing an 
effective remedy by making the surgeons 
on board the vessels thoroughly inde- 
pendent of the shipowners, so that they 
may, if necessary, communicate freely 
and fearlessly with the Board of Trade. 
Great improvements have been effected 
in the emigrant service to Australia, and 
surely the same might be done in con- 
nection with that to America, and I 
earnestly trust the right hon. Gentle- 
man will give the Committee some as- 
surance that he will move in the matter. 
Then 1 would call the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman to the case of 
trading vessels which are not carrying 
passengers, put to sea with a large com- 
plement of men on board, and are not 
Dr. Tanner 
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all. My own experience as a medica] 
man, and the information I have from 
medical friends in Liverpool, leads me 
to say that an immense amount of suffer. 
ing and complications of diseases ensue 
from men falling ill or sustaining injuries 
on board ship and having no means of 
medical relief at hand. Of course the 
captains have had no medical training, 
and I think they should be obliged to 
attend a certain course of lectures. I 
find that this year there are no fewer 
than 21,779 vessels registered, of which 
13,835 are sailing vessels over 100 tons, 
and 6,502 steam vessels. If one con- 
siders the enormous number of sailors.on 
board those vessels, and the large num- 
ber of families dependent upon them, 
the stronger will appear the necessity 
for steps being taken to secure that some 
medical skill is on board in case of need. 
You had Returns dealing with this 
matter in 1875 and 1882, but very little 
has been done with regard to it. Dr. J. 
F. Maguire, of Cork, who first called 
attention to the question, got on board 
one of these steamers without anybody 
knowing who he was, and was taken to 
America, so that he’ was able to throw 
considerable light on the horrors of the 
passage. Of course many of the faults 
of those days have been remedied, but 
many still remain, and as a medical man 
and an Irish Member, whose country has 
been decimated by emigration, the result, 
as I believe, of misgovernment, I think 
I should not be @oing my duty if I did 
not call attention to these grievances. 
I believe that the more they are made 
public the more satisfactorily they will 
be dealt with for the benefit of the poor 
people themselves and of humanity. 

*(6.5.) Tue PRESIDENT or ‘1tH8 
BOARD or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks 
Beacu, Bristol, W.): The hon. Member 
has gone at very considerable length 
into this matter. I do not at all question 
the importance of the subject, but on 
that account I should have been glad if 
the hon. Member had given me some 
little notice of his intention to bring it 
forward. 

Dr. TANNER: I should certainly 
have given notice, but I did not think 
there was any necessity for doing so. I 
said last year I would bring it on. 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH : I can hardly 
accept that as proper notice, but I do 
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not at all complain of the course the hon. 
Member has taken exception the ground 
that it renders me incapable of following 
him into.the details. .In 1888 the hon. 
Member. made almost the same speech 
as he has. made to-night. [Dr. 
Tanner dissented.| Well, that is 
my recollection. I think he will admit 
that I answered him to this effect: that 
I.was anxious. to put down any evils of 
the kind.to which lie. alluded, and if. he 
would furnish any detailod cases where 
those evils had occurred, I would have 
them thoroughly investigated, and the 
persons who might be found guilty 
punished. .The .hon. Member supplied 
me with .no details, but, in spite of | that, 
I soon afterwards directed an inquiry. to 
be. made at Liverpool by one of the 
highest officers of the Board of Trade. 
That investigation was made towards the 
close of 1888, and I was-.utterly unable 
to. discover any ground forthe accusa- 
tion the hon. Member had made. against 
the lines trading between Liverpool and 
America. When the hon. Member made 
a similar speech last Session, I made him 
the same offer as on the previous occa- 
sion, but no facts have been brought to 
my knowledge, and I am _in the same 
position as before. With regard to the 
suggestion that it would be better if 
medical officers on these ships could keep 
their medicine chests in some place 
other than their berths, and that in 
some ships the situation of the ‘hos- 
pital should be altered, I shall be glad to 
look into the point, and if I can make 
any regulations which will insure better 
sanitary arrangements, I will certainly 
doso. There must be some amount of 
hurry in the inspection of emigrant ships 
on leaving port, but I believe, after doing 
the very best in my power to make my- 
self acquainted with the facts, that the 
medical officers intrusted with this duty 
perform it in an able, zealous, and com- 
petent manner. There may have been 
individual cases—I remember one— 
where an emigrant has been permitted 
to. take passage who ought not to. have 
been allowed to go on the vessel, but 
such cases are very rare indeed. . I be- 
lieve, alsv, that as regards the accom- 
modation of passengers the requirements 
of the law are carried out... It. is, 
of course, impossible to send an officer 
to. go through. the voyage on .every 
emigrant ship to.see that no regulation 
VOL. CCCLV. [ramp szriks.] 
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is broken during the. voyage; but I 
think . better of the medical . sion 
than to believe that the medical. officers 
will not be as ready to: report any breach 
of the regulations as their brethren,.on 
land are to report’on insanitary matters. 
The hon. Member’s proposal that the 
position of medical officers should be 
independent of the shipowners, and the 
suggestion with reference . to.,..vessels 
on which there is no medical officer 
could not be. carried out’ without 
legislation. I have no power to. make 
any regulations, dealing with those mat- 
ters at all.. I am afraid that I can only 
again repeat that if'the hon. Member 
can produce any evidence of individual 
cases in which regulations of the. Board 
of Trade have been broken ‘during. the 
voyage, I willnot only have an’ inquiry 
conducted on the spot, but will also en- 
deavour so to watch such ships in *future 
that any further infringement shall be 
rendered impossible. ' 

(6.15.). Dr. TANNER: Iam afraid 
I have not gained much, but I shall try 
and do my best in this matter as long as 
Iam a Member of this’ House. I wish 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
it could not be provided that medical 
officers should report to the Board of 
Trade instead of to their owners. A 
point is made in the British Medical 
Journal about. medical officers being 
called upon to report more fully than 
they are in the habit of doing. 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: My im- 
pression has been that there was some 
duty incumbent on the medical officers 
to report. to the Board of Trade, but I 
will look into that question. 

(6.16.)) Mr. ROWNTREE. (Scar- 
borough): I wish to ask some questions 
respecting the Sea Fisheries Department 
of the Board of Trade. That Department 
is practically a new one.. The Chief In- 


.spector of Fisheries referred in his Report 
} toa Conference, which it was proposed to 


hold in June, of the representatives. of 
various Sea Fisheries Committegs.ronnd 
our coast. with the heads of the, Depart- 
ment. I wish to.ask whether the Con- 
ference was held, how many. of the. Sea 
Fishery Committees: were represented, 
and whether a report. of the. proceedings 
will appear in the Jowrnal of the’ Board 
of Trade. I think.the Department is to 





be congratulated onthe way in which 
its. mgeiny: have been adopted around. 
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the coast. 
strikingly shown by the statistics as to 
the decrease in the catches of the deep 
sea fishermen in the North Sea. This is 
a matter of great national concern. If 
there has been any delay in putting the 
Act into operation, I think it is on the 
part of the Local Authorities and not on 
the part of the Board of Trade. I wish 
to direct the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention to one difficulty that has shown 
itself with regard to the effective carry- 
ing out of the provisions of this Act. 
Something like a third of the members 
of the Sea Fisheries Committees are 
nominated by the Board of Trade from 
those who are actually engaged in the 
sea fishing industry. Many of them are 
practical fishermen, and I believe the 
effect of appointing them has been most 
useful, as it has enlisted in the opera- 
tion of the Act the sympathies of the 
men engaged in the fishing industry. In 
some parts of the country two or three, 
or even three or four, counties have 
united together and formed a Sea 
Fisheries Committee. The result is that 
the expense to fishermen attending the 
meetings is sometimes very serious, as 
attendance means a journey of 50, 60, 
70, or even 80 miles. A fisherman going 
to a meeting so far away has to give up 
a day’s work, and, in addition, incur 
expense amounting sometimes to as 
much as lls. The result has been in 
some instances practically to prohibit the 
attendance of fishermen at the meetings. 
I understand that at present there are 
no means by which either the Board of 
Trade or the National Treasury can 
defray the expenses of the fishermen 
when called away from their homes on 
the work of these Committees. I am 
afraid the absence of any such provision 
must destroy much of the value of the 
Sea Fisheries Committees, and I would 
appeal to the President of the Board of 
Trade to consider whether something 
cannot be done to meet the difficulty I 
have pointed out. There is at present a 
Bill before the House which embodies 
several useful Amendments to the Sea 
Fisheries Act, and I confess I have been 
somewhat tempted to put down Amend- 
ments to that measure to carry out the 
object I have in view. I have refrained 
from that course, however, because the 
Bill is a very useful one, and I have 
been afraid of jeopardising its passing 
Mr. Rowntree 
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into law this Session. I congratulate 
the Board of Trade on the success which 
has attended their effort to give the 
workers in this industry some control. 
ling voice over it. They have done more 
in this respect than any other Govern- 
ment Department, but, at the same 
time, it is to be regretted that the use. 
fulness of their Act should be marred 
by the inability of any public body to 
pay the third-class railway fare of the 
fishermen who are members of the Com- 
mittees. 

(6.22.) Mr. T. ELLIS (Merioneth. 
shire): The Report as to the working of 
the Sea Fisheries Actshows how generally 
the Act has been adopted, and I think the 
constitution of the Sea Fisheries Com- 
mittees all round the coast has given 
satisfaction to everybody. I would sug- 
gest to the right hon. Gentleman that 
he should increase the usefulness and 
interest of the Report by adding a map 
showing the boundaries of the various 
sea fishery districts. I would also join 
in the appeal of the hon. Member for 
Scarborough, that some steps should be 
taken towards defraying the expenses of 
the fishermen attending the meetings. 
One of the most valuable provisions in 
the Sea Fisheries Act is, that a fair 
proportion of the members of the Com- 
mittees should be practical fishermen. 
I believe the presence of fishermen on 
the Committees, and the other clause in 
the Act which enables the President of 
the Board of Trade to summon Conven- 
tions of the various Committees, will do 
more than anything else to make the 
Act of real value to the fishermen all 
round the coast. But the fishermen 
cannot attend the meetings in large and 
appreciable numbers unless some contri- 
bution is made to their expenses. Often 
the Committees meet at considerable 
distances from the residences of the men, 
who very frequently cannot afford the 
expense of attending. I trust the right 
hon. Gentleman will hold out some pro- 
mise that he will devise some means by 
which some moderate allowance will be 
made towards the travelling expenses of 
the practical fishermen. 

(6.26.) Mason RASCH (Essex, S.E.): 
I also should like to congratulate the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade on the success of his 
Fishery Act—and I think that I have 
probably had as much experience of its 
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working in Essex as any hon. Member 
thas had in any other part of the country. 
But my object in troubling the Com- 
mittee is not to deal with that Act. I 
believe that Friendly Societies and 
Trades Unions that are on the Register 
may make terms with the Board of 
Trade, and, that being so, I should like 
to call attention to certain matters con- 
nected with the National Agricultural 
Iabourers’ Union. This Union was 
formed in 1873-—— 

*Si M. HICKS BEACH: I rise to 
order. This question has nothing to do 
with the Vote now before the Com- 
mittee. 

Tne CHAIRMAN : Iam not aware of 
the connection. 

Mason RASCH: Shall I be able to 
call attention to this question on 
the Vote for the Friendly Societies’ 
Register ? 

THe CHAIRMAN: I cannot commit 
myself to the future. 

Mr. BOLITHO (Cornwall, St. Ives) : 
I think the right hon. Baronet 
opposite must be pretty well satiated 
with the praise he has received for his 
Fisheries Act from all sides of the 
House. Still, I beg to join in the general 
chorus. I have some knowledge of the 
question, and Iam sure there are many 
good men indeed who are most able 
fishermen, well skilled, and competent to 
speak with authority on these matters, 
who are deterred from going to the 
meetings—especially from attending the 
conferences in London—in consequence 
of their inability to bear the expense. I 
trust the President of the Board of 
Trade will give some consideration to 
this subject. 

(6.29.) Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Car- 
narvon, &c.): I can confirm what has 
been said by my hon. Friend on this side 
of the House as to the value of the 
Fishery Act, and also as to the difficulty 
practical fishermen experience in attend- 
ing the meetings of the Committees. I 
trust the President of the Board of 
Trade will provide some facilities for 
enabling County Councils or Committees 
to pay the expenses of these fishermen. 
The matter is one of great practical 
importance, as I have found on the Com- 
mittee for the joint counties of Merioneth 
and Carnarvon, of which Iam a Member, 
that, owing to the absence of practical 


fishermen, questions have very often 
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to be decided by persons who are not 
practical, and who have to be guided by 
what they are able to learn from fisher- 
men not in attendance. It would be a 
very good thing if practical fishermen 
could be induced to attend, but the only 
way to induce them is to pay their ex- 
penses. Another difficulty experienced 
in our county is this: We have no 
fishing harbour in Cardigan Bay at 
all. The fishing villages are so small 
that they cannot provide a harbour. 
There is no harbour, and there is no fund 
out of which we could provide one. I 
find that £24,000 is voted to the Fishery 
Boards of Scotland for the express pur- 
pose of erecting piers and harbours, and 
that is a subject to which I shall call 
attention on the proper occasion. 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I am very 
much obliged to hon. Members who have 
referred in such flattering terms to the 
way in which this Act has been carried 
out by the officials of the Board of 
Trade. I can bear testimony to the 
manner in which they have dealt with 
the matter, and I really think they have 
succeeded in giving satisfaction to every- 
body. With reference to the suggestion 
as to the publication of a map made by 
the hon. Member for Merioneth, I think 
I can arrange for that being done. The 
other point raised was the payment 
of the expenses of the fishermen’s repre- 
sentatives on the Fishery Boards. I am 
not disposed to be very straight- 
laced in this matter, and I hope it may 
be possible to do something without 
raising the general question of the pay- 
ment of the expenses of members of 
County Councils or of this House. I 
would rather approach the subject 
with the principle in view which 
obtains in the payment of the ex- 
penses of members of Royal Commis- 
sions. It seems to me that the sub- 
ject should be brought on next year 
before the Conference of the representa- 
tives of the different Fishery Com- 
mittees. We would then get an ex- 
pression of opinion which could be con- 
sidered by the Board of Trade. I hope 
I have shown that any recommendation 
they may make will meet with reasonable 
sympathy from me, should I have the 
honour to continue in the office which I 
now hold. 

Mr. ROWNTREE: The right hon. 
Gentleman has overlooked my question, 
222 
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whether any Report is likely to appear 
in the Return? 

*Sm M. HICKS BEACH: I think so, 
though I cannot speak with certainty. 
» (6.25. Mri A. OCONNOR: The Re- 
‘port of Mr: Courtney Boyle on‘ railway 
accidents ends with the statement that 
there is considerable danger to human 
life from overworking railway officials. 
I. wish to know what regulations the 
‘Board: of Trade have made since this 
Report was made, and whether it has 
been their experience that the Railway 
Companies put difficulties in their way? 
Sometimes signalmen are so exhausted 
as to make it clearly dangerous for them 
to be entrusted with the manipulation 
of machinery or the custody of trains 
where there are many crossings or where 
there are a large number of passengers. 
*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I have 
given very great attention for the past 
four months' to this subject; having had 
the honour to preside over a Select Com- 
mittee which has considered ‘it. The 
Board of Trade has absolutely no power 
to direct Railway Companies as to the 
hours duripg which they may employ 
their servants. Whether we should 
have such a power, and in what way we 


should have it, are the points which’ 


have been under the consideration of this 
Committee. The matter is one of very 
great importance, and I can assure hon. 
Members that it is by no means escaping 
attention. . 


Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) : Will the right hon. Gentleman 
explain why the salaries of the Grain 
Inspectors, which were to be transferred’ 
to the Vote for the Board of Agri- 
culture, are still under the Vote for 
the Board of Trade ? 

*Sir M.HICKS BEACH: The transfer 
has been arranged, and these amounts 
merely refer to the current year. 

*Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) : 
I should’ like to know when we 
may expect any practical results from 
the recommendations of the. Maritime 
Conference as to the rules of the road at 
sea, on which a Departmental Committee 
is sitting, and how soon the necessary; 
steps will be taken in connection with 
the United States and other countries to 
bring about a revision of the rules ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: The Depart- 
-mental Committee reported some time 

Mr. Rowntree 
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‘ago; and we thought :the first:.step to 
take: was ito. communicate « with other 
foreign countries. with regard: to:several 
‘points in the Report. We have:not.yet 
received answers to all our questions, 
When we do the Committee. will again 
meet-to.consider them, and then. I hope 
‘the matter will finally. be settled. 

*Mr. CREMER: At the risk ‘of: being 
‘considered a bore, I wish to ask a ques- 
tion as to the hours of the clerks in the 
Board of Trade, and if I:do not. receive 
a general answer concerning the’ office 
hours in all Government Departments I 
shall repeat my question on subsequent 
Votes. The answer I received with 
regard ‘to the Privy Council was:-that 
the hours were from 11 o'clock to: 5 
o'clock. I wish to know whether the 
hoursare the same at the Board of Tre? 
Then, Sir, I find on page 126 an item of 
£25 for the purveyor of refreshments, 
and the mystery to me is why’ a small 
office in another Department to which I 
‘have already callud' attention should 
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-receive £50, and this,a smaller-one, only 


£25. I protest against. these. items, 
which really enable well-paid officials to 
obtain cheap meals at the expense of the 
taxpayers. I do not feel justified in ask- 
ing the House to divide, but I certainly 
protest against these items. appearing on 
the Estimates, and if they appear again 
next year I shall divide the House 
inst them. There ‘is another item 
in the legal. branch—the salary of the 
solicitor-—-£1,800 a year.» What I wish 
to know is whether he has any private 
practice, or whether. he and. his: clerks 
‘are employed directly by ‘the State for 
the whole of their time P 
*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: The solici- 
tor has.no private practice whatever ; 
he is solely in the-employment of the 
Board of Trade. As to the arrangement 
for luncheons, it is the'same in the Board 
of Trade as in other Offices. The reason 
why the item is only £25 I imagine to 
be that the offices of the Board of: Trade 
are so scattered that the £25 is only for 
a small-part of the entire offices of the 
The hours are as 
follow :—In the: main’ part» of the 
‘Board of Trade, 11 to 5 for some clerks, 
and 10 to 5o’elock forelerks of the Second 
Division ; Bankrauptey Department, 10 


j.to 5 all round ; Seamen's Registry, 


10 to 5 all round, and‘in the Patent 





‘Office 10 to 5 all round. I think that 
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answers the question of the hon. 
Member. 
*Mr. LENG (Dundee): I now rise to 
move the reduction of the Vote for the 
Patent Office by the sum of £100, in 
order that I may have the opportunity 
of advocating the redress of a grievance 
which is felt to be serious by the large 
aud important class of inventors in this 
dountry. © Under Section’ 24 of the 
Patents; Designs, and Trade Marks Act, 
1883, it is provided: that’ the fees shall 
be such as may be from time to time, 
with the sanction of the Treasury; pre- 
seribed *by the Board of Trade. The 
Board of Trade may, from time to time, 
if'they think fit, with the consent of the 
Treasury, reduce any of these fees. It 
is:evident, thererefore, that the initiative 
im reducing the fees rests with the Board 
of Trade, so that, if there is;as I contend 
there is, a strong case forthe reduction 
of these fees, and they are not reduced 
when they. ought to be, the responsibility 
rimarily rests with the President of the 
rd.. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in replying to a question I addressed to 
him early in the Session,’ admitted. that 
the receipts of the Patent Office for the 
year 1889 were £93,534 in excess of the 
expenditure. The Report: for the year 
1890 since issued shows a large increase 
on that 1 ‘sum, namely, £109,366, 
The Patent Office for the year, in» round 
numbers, yielded no less than £165,000; 
designs, £4,500 ; trade. marks fees, 
£16,400.; and ‘sale of: ‘publications, 
£6,000; -making a total. of £192,000; 
while the total expenditure of the Patent 
Office was only £83,240. The right hon. 
Gentleman did not attempt to defend the 
éxaction of fees in excess of the require- 
ments: of the Office; but: he said that 
manufacturers did) not object’ to fees 


which bad the effect of, extinguishing: 


useless: patents, and that it is in‘ ¢on- 
templation to spend a considerable: sum 
on new buildings to which the excess of 
revenue will be: applied, although I 
observe that only £12,000 appears in 
the Estimates for this purpose, Now, 
I submit’ that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has’ been: misinformed 
regarding the views of manufacturers. 
Within the last two years Mr. A. V. 
Newton, of Chancery Lane, presented to 
the Board of Trade Memorials from 
manufacturers and inventors in Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Leeds, and Lon- 
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don, praying for a reduction of these 


‘fees, and at the same time Mr. Barker, a 
‘patent agent in Birmingham, presented 


@ monster Petition to the same effect 
from that city. The Memorials presented 
by Mr. Newton sought a reduction of 

50, leaving the renewal fees to stand 
at £100. The Birmingham Memo- 
rialists went considerably further, and 


Tee 


proposed that the fees shouldbe reduced 


‘to £30. Mr. Newton has on several 


occasions brought the subject under the 
notice of the Board of Trade, in the 


‘year 1888, and still more recently. Mr. 


Whitelow, an active and ‘intelligent 


patent agent in‘Manchester,‘has written 


extensively on the subject in the leading 
journal of that city, the Manchester 
Guardian, and also in the Textile Mer- 
eury.. Mr. Eaton, ofthe International 
Patent Agency, Martin’s Lane, London, 
an able and earnest advocate of reforms 
in our Patent Laws and their administra- 
tion, has also prepared a very compre- 
hensive Memorial’ on the subject which 
I hold in my hand. Numerous pam- 
phlets have been printed, one of the 
most interesting and valuable of which 
is by Mr. Keith, an inventive and 
enterprising Scotchman now carrying on 
a large business in London. It was a 
statement in ‘his pamphlet. which 
suggested my first question to .the 
Chancellor .of the » Exchequer: Since 
then I ‘have been almost overwhelmed 
with correspondence from all parts of the 
Kingdom urging me’ to persevere ‘with 
my advocacy of a reduction of these fees, 
and it is ‘beeduse I find such*a ret 
body of opinion on * the ‘subject: that 
venture to’ bring it before the Committee. 
I may explain that the cost of a -patent 
in this country is largely ‘in «excess of 
that in any other country in the world. 
The British Government exacts\£154 for 
a patent for 14 years, against £7 10s. 
which has to be-paid for a patent in the 
United States for 17 years. Iam aware 
that the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of* the Board of Trade, in 
answer to the statement— 

“That a patentee in this country had to pay 
a sum of £154 for 14 years’ protection, whereas 
in the United, States of America the cost was 
only £7 for 17 years’ protection,” .. . ‘. 


recently contended that— 


“The position is not fairly represented, 
because protection is given for periods less than 
14 years for sums less than the amount set:out. 
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Protection for four years, for instance, is given 
in an ordinary case for £4, whereas the pay- 
ments required to be made within the same 
in the United States amount to £6 or 
In reply to this it must be observed that 
while protection for four years costs only 
£4, the payment of £10 for the fifth 
year brings that up to £14, being 
for five years about double the 
charge in the United States for 17 years. 
Our Government makes the heavy 
charge of £154 simply for registering 
and giving a certificate that a patent has 
been granted, the sole benefit of which 
is that it places the patentee in a 
position to begin legal proceedings 
against anyone who may infringe his 
patent. The Patent Office does nothing 
to ascertain or to guarantee the validity 
of the patent. This is all our Patent 
Office does for the £154 which it re- 
ceives. On the other hand, the United 
States Patent Office, for the £7 10s. it 
receives, ensures the patentee a real title 
by a painstaking examination by the 
best experts. Computing the fees for 
the number of years for which the 


patents existed in the different countries, | P® 


the average charge in each country is as 
follows :— 


te ae 
United States ..0 8 6 ,perann. for 17 yrs. 
France and Italy..4 0 0 és 9 165, 
Belgium andSpain 4 4 0 oe ae ee 
Russia... --510 0 mM o5 40 is 
Great Britain ..11 0 0 4, yw 14,, 


It will thus be seen that this country is 
far behind even Russia, our fees being 
100 per cent. more than those in that 
benighted land, while they are 2,500 
per cent. more than those in the United 
States. As illustrating how these fees 
affect the number of patents issued, it 
may be mentioned that in 1887 the 
figures stood as follows :— 


Great United 
Britain. States. 
Number of Applications 18,051 35,613 
Patents Granted 9,410 20,429 


_ Income from Fees £124,279 £228,902 


; Expenditure ... _...£81,577 £198,892 
;. Surplus... e »--442,702 £30,010 
Patent Fund ... ... None. £651,498 


This statement shows that while the 
small fees encourage the taking out of 
double the number of patents in the 
United States, the total amount of the 
fees is double that in this country, and 
a very large patent fund has been accu- 
mulated. This country, in effect, levies 
Mr. Leng 
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@ heavy tax upon its inventors, on the 
men to whose ingenuity it is so largely 
indebted for its manufacturing and mer. 
cantile prosperity. The United States, 
on the other hand, makes the most. 
reasonable charge on the inventor, with 
the result that almost every American. 
citizen isa patentee. America encourages 
her poor newsboys, like Edison, to 
become distinguished inventors and. 
millionaires, while the Patent Office in 
this country exacts fees which to man 
@ poor man are prohibitory, and al- 
though in many cases he may scrape 
together the £4 charged during the first 
four years, he is quite unable to pay the 
£10, £15, and £20 per annum exacted 
during the remaining 10 years. I 
acknowledge that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham, 
when President of the Board of Trade in 
1883, introduced a great improvement 
on the system which had previously 
existed. Under the Patent Act of 1852 
the patent fee of £150 was required to 
be paid in two instalments of £50 and 
£100 respectively, which covered the 
tent for 14 years. Under the Act of 
1883 the total sum of £154 was spread 
over 14 years in the following manner :— 
£1 was charged on filing the provisional 
patent, and £3 on its completion, so that 
for the first four years the total charge 
is only £4. Then from the end of the 
fourth year to the end of the seventh 
year £10 per annum has to be paid, for 
the next two years £15 per annum, and 
the next four years £20 per annum. 
These changes led to a large increase in 
the number of patents. Under the Act 
of 1852 the largest number of applica- 
tions was in 1882, the total being 6,241, 
but immediately after the passing of the 
Act of 1883, which spread the fees over 
a number of years, the applications rose 
to 17,110, and they have gone on steadily 
increasing until in 1889 the number was 
21,008. The easier method of charging 
the fees, although the total fees re- 
mained the same, has led to an in- 
crease in the number of applications for 
patents of between 300 and 400 per cent. 
The reason why the renewal fees were 
left unaltered in their aggregate amount 
was that it was feared that without 
these the administration of the Patent 
Office might be carried on at a loss, 
owing to the reduction brought about by 
the diminished fees. The question 
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renewal fees was therefore left in statu 
quo, but now that it is plainly evident 
that there is no risk of such loss as was 
then feared (owing to the number of 
patents having increased four-fold 
through the easier method of paying 
the fees), the time has come to consider 
the question of renewal of fees de novo. 
The merits and demerits of renewal fees 
were never really considered. The small 
sum charged during the*first four years 
has multiplied the applications, which last 
year were 21,300 in number, and the 
trade of Birmingham especially—where 
great ingenuity is shown in the making 
of small nick-nacks and appliances—has 
largely benefited, since the low initial 
fees enable small inventions having only 
a temporary sale to be protected for a 
number of years at a small cost. With 
inventors elsewhere, and particularly in 
Manchester and the North, the matter 
stands differently. Take a typical in- 
stance. A working man invents a new 
machine and patents it. In working it 
practically he discovers defects, which 
he removes within the first year or two 
by successive improvements, for which 
he takes out additional patents, as he 
can do for a small sum of money. It 
takes him some time after he brings out 
his machine to overcome the wis inertice 
of prejudice against novelties. When he 
begins to make headway, and expects 
some return for his labours, he discovers 
that the renewal fees on his original 
patent and its improvements are too 
much for his resources, and his patents 
are too frequently allowed to lapse, not 
because the invention as such is un- 
successful, but simply from lack of means 
to meet the taxes on his brains which the 
Patent Laws of the country impose, 
since these taxes during the next 10 
years amount to £150, the result being 
that only 10 per cent. of all 
the patents granted survive for the full 
period of 14 years. 
strangled by these exorbitant renewal 
fees. I hold in my hand a large num- 
ber of letters from inventors testifying 
to the crushing effect of these fees. One 
of my correspondents—Mr. Weir, Char- 
ing Cross, says— 

“The answer Mr. Goschen gave shows 
clearly that he has no conception of the 
enormous injury that these heavy fees inflict 


on the country. I speak advisedly, because 
my son, an engineer, has taken out between 
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50 and 60 patents, and for every one of these 
patents, if carried out to the jfull term of 14 
years, the Government takes £154. Thesame 
patent taken out in the United States costs 
£7 for 17 years. I know the United States 
very well, and every man who goes there and 
studies that country can see for himself that 
the encouragement given to patertees there 
is the principal cause that has led to the pros- 
perity of that country. Capitalists there 
assist inventors. There is not £150 to deter 
them ; so easy is it to get on with an invention 
there that this country is inundated with 
Awerican inventions. Edison would never 
have made the name he has if he had lived in 
this country. Mr. Goschen should know that 
the inventors asa class are poor men kept 
down by these heavy taxes. Manufacturers 
will not help a poor man in this country. They 
know it is only a question of time when the 
invention will fall into their hands, and Mr. 
Goschen’s answer to you, if he did but know 
it, was a mannfacturer’s answer, namely, that 
in a short time they would get the poor man’s 
invention and his brains for nothing. All 
these thousands of pounds are taken out of the 
pocket of the poor man, and at the same time 
injure the progress of the country.”’ 


Mr. James Keith, of London, Edinburgh, 
and Arbroath, writes — 

“Many working men in this country, seeing 
no hope before them of being able to meet 
these, to them, enormous charges, prefer not to 
patent their ideas at all, but do actually sell 
them to Americans, who take them up readily 
and produce the novelties in the States on a 
large scale, sending them over here again as 
bond fide Yankee notions, when they are really 
British inventions after all.’’ 

And again— 

“‘ During the present year 1 am paying at the 
rate of £150 per annum in renewal fees under 
the new Act, while, as time rolls on, these fees 
keep increasing in amount during the life of the 
patents till £200 per annum is reached on each. 
These figures, I think, speak for themselves, 
being taken from the practical experience of 
myself, Ordinarily, the crippling effect is tre- 
mendous, for how can any workman stand such 
payments ?”” 

As corroborating what these correspond- 
ents says, I may mention that the num- 
ber of applications to our Patent Office 
for patents from the United States last 
ear was not less than 2,597, as against 
14,000 from England and 1,000 only 
from Scotland. I could quote many 
similar passages from the sheaf of letters 
which I have beside me, but I think 
what I have read will suffice to establish 
that these fees are both excessive and in- 
jurious, and that they ought to be 
reduced. My belief is that even if the 
fees were reduced, and reduced very 
considerably, there would not be a pro- 
portionate reduction of the total receipts 
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that.as the spreading of the fees over a 
number of years led to a large increase 
of applications, so would the lessening of 
the annual payments. Many more 
patents would be applied for, and many 
more payments made which would com- 
pensate to a large extent for the reduc- 
tion of the fees. No one would object 
to a reasonable and prudent expenditure 
in enlarging the Patent Office. The 
accommodation at present for the exten- 
sive records that require to. be kept is 
miserable. The Library is a limbo where 
inventors soon lose themselves, and give 
up searches in despair. Much might be 
done to improve the arrangements. A 
larger staff of examiners and compilers 
of abridgments should be employed, 
so that they might be brought closely 
up todate. Now they are 25 years behind 
time. The American system of examina- 
tion should be adopted to prevent dupli- 
cating and triplicating patents for the 
same invention. In-some points the Patent 
Acts should be amended, especially in 
conformity with the recommendations of 
the very valuable Report made some 
time ago by the Chairman of the 
Chemical and Allied Trades Committee. 
With a surplus of £110,000 a year to 
work upon, the Patent Office might do 
much to encourage poor inventors by 
purchasing from them inventions of real 
utility, and making them free to the 
public. The German Government fre- 
quently offers prizes as an encourage- 
ment to inventors, and one was recently 
offered for the best invention in railway 
train brakes. The method of dealing 
with modifications and additions to 
patents also admits of considerable im- 
provement. It will be observed that I 
have not contended for the total abolition 
of renewal fees, but I say that to tax 
inventors £150 on each invention ina 
country which has so much to gain from 
the encouragement of inventions is most 
injurious, not only to the inventor, but 
to the country. I think, too, the period 
of protection might be extended from 
four to seven years. A compara- 
tively small annual payment during the 
currency of the patent should suffice, and 
either £3 or £5 per annum would be 
quite sufficient. In conclusion, permit me 
to say that I think the presentsystem of 
transferring the annual surplus from the 


Patent Office to the Treasury is very ob- ' 


Mr. Leng 
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When so transferred, the 
money is lost sight of, and inventors are 
apt to forget how heavily they are being 
taxed. During the last five years these 
surpluses have amounted to fully 
£360,000." I think the Patent Office re- 
venue ought to be distinctly ear-marked _ 
and appropriated for the advantage of 
inventors, and not thrown hotch-potch 
into the general revenue of the conntry. 
It is extremely inconsistent on the part 
of the Government to’ grant large sums 
on the one hand for technical education, 
and then on the other to tax those who 
are technically educated and are turning 
their technical education to good account; 
We should not only endeavour to fetch 
up our leeway so far as technical educa- 
tion is concerned, but we should adopt 
all the enlightened methods we can 
devise to stimulate and encourage in- 
ventors in all the arts and crafts 
which are the foundation of our manu- 
facturing and mercantile pre-eminence 
Did the President of the Board, of Trade 
recently notice that'on the 8th of April, 
at Washington, 

‘A Congress of the inventors and manu- 
facturers of patented inventions, to celebrate 
the beginning of the second century of the 
American patent system, was opened? Presi- 


dent Harrison and the Members of the Cabinet 
were among those present.” 


The holding of such a Congress shows 
how much the American people appre- 
ciate their patent system and how they 
value its liberal provisions. If such a 
Congress were summoned in this country 
it would be for a very diflerent purpose: 
it would be to denounce the illiberal, 
the exacting, the mischievous provisions 
of our Patent Laws. Instead of our 
Patent Office being a helpful promoter of 
inventions, it.is a hard, niggardly, un- 
sympathising tax collector, bent on screw- 
ing all it can out of the poor inventor, 
while aiding him as little as possible, 
and boasting what should be its shame, 
the confiscation of his invention for the 
benefit of the wealthy manufacturer or 
capitalist, simply because he cannot 
afford to pay the heavy fees it demands 
from the fifth to the fourteenth year of 
the patent. In conclusion, I would re- 
spectfully urge the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade, and 
his Colleague the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, no longer to look at this 
question merely from the manu- 
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facturer or capitalist’s point of view ; 
no longer to look at it from the 
Treasury point of view as to how much 
the inventors of the United Kingdom 
can be made to contribute to the taxa- 
tion of the country. Rather let them 
take the broader and more enlightened 
yiews which are suggested by reference 
to the grants in aid of technical educa- 
tion; and by the representations which 
have been made in so many Memorials, 
letters, and pamphlets in the interest of 
inventors, advocating the reduction of 
these renewal fees not merely for the 
benefit of inventors, but for the advance- 
ment of our trade and manufactures, the 
employment of our people, and the 
prosperity of the country at large. I 
beg to move the reduction of the Vote 
by £100. 


Motion made, and Question proposed» 
“That Item R, Salaries of the Patent 
Office, be reduced by £100.”—(Mr, 

(7.25.) Str W. HARCOURT (Derby) : 
I should like to say a few words in sup- 
port of the Motion of my hon. Friend, 
and urge upon the President of the 
Board of Trade to consider. whether 
something cannot be done to reduce the 
Patent Fees. There is no matter which 
interests all classes of the community, 
and especially the industrial classes, 
more than the encouragement of inven- 
tion. Inventions are a source of national 
wealth, and ought to be encouraged, as 
in the United States of America, which 
are vastly in advance of this country in 
the matter of inventions, especially in- 
ventions for the saving of labour. I 
would recommend the President of the 
Local Government Board to pay no 
attention whatever to his colleagues who 
sit upon that side of the House. I was 
about to congratulate him on the de- 
parture of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, but his place has been taken by 
that watchful dragon of the ‘Treasury, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Leeds. Formerly the Law Officers 
of the Crown had an interest in the 
patent fees, but that interest was 
abolished when my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Bury and myself held 
those offices. Our predecessors drew 
sometimes £10,000, £12,000, and even 
£15,000 annually from the patent fees, 
but the Law Officers of the Crown are 
now paid by salary, and the fees go 
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straight into the Treasury. With au 
anuual surplus of £120,000 the fees 
ought certainly to be reduced. ‘The 
Patent Office ought not to be’ like the 
Post Office, which is a commercial under 
taking, and, as I have always contended, 
ought to be a source of profit to’ the 
State. These fees are a tax on inventions 
which, after all, constitute one of ‘the 
greatest sources of national wealth,’ and 
it seems to me that a more inexpedient 
tax than this could not be imagined: 
Inventors a8 a class are poor ‘men, and 
one result of these high patent fees is 
that in order to be able to pay the 
fees they are, in too many cases, com- 
pelled to place themselves in the hands 
of rich men, who secure ‘the greater 
portion of the profit of successful inven- 
tions. That has been the fate of the 
inventors of some of the greatest inven- 
tions which have distinguished the trade 
and commerce of this country. ‘I know 
that the charges for the first year have 
already been largely diminished, but it-is 
often the case that inventions do not 
become remunerative until they have 
been in use some time, and therefore I 
hope the President of the Board of Trade 
will see his way to reducing the fees 
still further. There is no matter more 
deserving . of careful consideration. 
Under these circumstances, I hope the 
President of the Board of Trade will be 
able to give s favourable reply to the 
appeal made by my. hon. Friend the 


Member for Dundee. 
*(7.30.) Sm M. HICKS BEACH: ‘I 
do not know whether the right hon. 


Gentleman favours the idea of the hon. 
Member for Dundee that the State should 
buy the patents of inventors’at their 
own price. 

Sr W. HARCOURT: Excuse me. 
That was of my hon. Friend’s ‘pro- 
posal I had forgotten, otherwise I should 
have entirely disclaimed it. I certainly 
do not endorse the suggestion that the 
Government should buy all patents. In 
fact, I confined my support of the pro- 
posals of the hon. Member’ for Dundee 
to the question of the reduction of fees. 

‘Sm M. HICKS BEACH: T am glad 
I have elicited so sound a doctrine from 
the right hon. Gentleman, and I will 
attempt to deal with that part of the 
speech of the hon. Member for Dundée 
in which he suggested that something 
should be done in the reduction of fees. 
The first question which the Government 
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have to consider is what they can afford 
todo. I do not suppose that the hon. Mem- 
ber orthe right hon. Gentleman will argue 
that the cost of the Patent 'Office ought 
to be charged upon the general taxation 
of the country. Patentees, I think, 
should certainly provide for the cost of 
the office. On the other hand, I do not 
think that the country ought to look upon 
the Patent Office as a permanent source 
of income. The change which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham made in 1883 did make a 
very great difference in the fees re- 
ceived. In 1883 the gross receipts from 
patent fees were more than £211,000, 
but after the Act of 1883 came into 
force the gross receipts from patent fees 
sank to £88,000. The large increase 
in the sum derived from patent fees 
beyond the expenditure on the Patent 
Office, which of course is really the 
groundwork of the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Dundee, is a matter of very 
recent growth indeed, for in 1886 there 
was actually a deficit of £2,800 in con- 
nection with the Patent Office. The 
estimated surplus for 1891 is £116,500, 


and the Government contemplate 
very considerable expenditure for 
the benefit of the Service. I have 


thought it right to examine thoroughly 
the buildings in which “the work 
of the office is done, and any more 
inconvenient buildings both for the 
gentlemen employed and the public I 
have never seen. Complete re-construc- 
tion will be necessary, and it will cost 
fully £130,000. The money will be 
very well spent, because the re-arrange- 
ment will facilitate a more efficient and 
economical administration of the office, 
and after the reconstruction the public, 
who frequent the office in large num- 
bers, will have convenient access to the 
specifications and to all the publications 
in the library. The expenditure will 
be provided for out of the surplus of the 
next two or three years. It is also very 
necessary to make more rapid progress 
with the work of the abridgment of 
specifications. Copies of the actual 
specifications are sent round to a cer- 
tain number of public libraries, but only 
in very few places can they be turned 
to any public use. The public generally 
want abridgements, and to proceed with 
their preparation more rapidly will in- 
volye further expenditure, which must 
come out of the surplus from the 
Sir W. Harcourt 
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Patent Office fees. The fact that this 
expenditure must be incurred bei 

admitted, I am ready to acknowledge 
that there are grounds for consideri 

whether something may not also be done 
in the direction of the reduction of fees. 
It is not quite right to compare the fees 
charged here only with those charged in 
the United States, and I, for one, would 
be very sorry to see the adoption 
in this country of the United 
States system, under which, by the 
payment of £7, a patentee can 
obtain protection for 17 years. It is my 
opinion that the right hon, Member for 
West Birmingham introduced an admir- 
able system by the Act of 1883, when he 
provided that protection shall be given 
for four years on the payment of £4, 
and that if the patentee requires further 
protection he shall be asked to make 
larger payments year by year until 


the total period of 14 years is 
completed. I think that in any 
scheme of revision the system of 


making a small demand for the first years 
and of increasing the payment for the 
later years should certainly be adhered 
to. Comparison has been made between 
the total payment exacted in this coun- 
try for 14 years—namely, £154—with 
the payment of £7 exacted in the 
United States. Ours, however, is not 
the highest payment required to be made, 
for in Germany the total sum paid fora 
protection of 15 years amounts to £265. 
It has been said that these patent fees 
constitute a tax upon invention. I deny 
that that is the fact when the pay- 
ment is light for the first few years. A 
payment of £4 for four years cannot be 
regarded as a tax upon invention. 
It is a lower payment than is de- 
manded by any other country for 
protection for a similar period. My 
view is that we should consider 
whether a reduction may not be made in 
the fees charged in the interval between 
four years and eight years, so as to 
extend the cheap protection now given 
for four years to a longer period. 
I do not believe that it would be to 
the advantage of the public or even 
of inventors themselves that patentees 
should be enabled to retain at a cheap 
rate during the whole period of 14 
years patent rights with regard to 
patents which are not worked, and 
which are not likely to be worked. Such 
retention would be as great a hindrance 
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to invention as anything that could be 
imagined. If a patent is not taken up 
in a period of seven or eight years, is it 
likely to be taken up at all? Ifitis 
taken up, then the fees charged for the 
rest of the 14 years will be comparatively 
trivial as compared with the profits of 
the successful patentee. What has to be 
considered, then, is the position of the 
patentee who does not work his patent 
during the first four years, and I think 
that what should be done is to make the 
fees low for a certain number of years, 
during which the patentee can continue 
to look about for opportunities to work 
his patent, but we ought not, by lowering 
the subsequent fees, to encourage him 
to retain his patent rights unworked for 
the whole period. I trust that the hon. 
Member for Dundee will be satisfied 
with the statement which I have been 
able to make. 

*Mr. LENG: I beg to express my 
gratification at the assurance given by 
the right hon. Gentleman that he will 
consider the expediency of extending the 
period when low fees arecharged. As to 
the proposed reconstruction of the Patent 
Office, I do not think that anyone will 
grudge the expenditure if the accommo- 
dation is greatly enlarged and improved. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.): 
I wish to know howgthe work of the 
Labour Department of the Board of Trade 
is going on. I have no complaint to 
make with regard to the work done at 
that office. The only thing I have to 
complain of is that it takes so long to do. 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH : I assure the 
hon. Member that this matter has by no 
means escaped my attention. Mr. 
Burnett has recently been appointed to 
a very honourable and_ responsible 
position, that of Secretary to the Royal 
Commission on Labour, for which 1 
think the Committee will be of opinion he 
was eminently qualified, and I have made 
arrangements by which his work at the 
Labour Department will be carried on, 
of course under his supervision. With 
regard to providing permanent assistance, 
the hon. Member will find in the Esti- 
mates of this year an item for additional 
clerks, several of whom will be placed in 
the Labour Department. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.): I 
wish to draw the attention of the right 
hon, Gentlemen to a matter I raised last 
year. The main entrance to Atherstone, 

small town in Warwickshire, is crossed 
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by the London and North Western Rail- 
way on the level. It is unnecessary for 
me to remind the Committee that all the 
Irish, Scotch, Manchester, and Liverpool 
and other trains pass Atherstone—— 

*Sr M. HICKS BEACH: I rise to 
order, Sir. This is a matter in which 
I have absolutely no power. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The question is 

outside the functions of the Board of 
Trade. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


3. £11, Bankruptcy Department of 
the Board of Trade. 

(7.47.) Mr. A. CONNOR: I should 
be glad if the President of the Board of 
Trade will inform the Committee what 
is the condition of the Bankruptcy 
Estates Account. Under the Bank- 
ruptcy Act of 1883 the fees which are 
levied in connection with bankruptcy 
business go to an account from which 
very large sums of money are trans- 
ferred from time to time to the Ex- 
chequer, and, having been received into 
the Exchequer, they are invested or 
held on hand in case they, or some of 
them, should be wanted for bankruptcy 
administration. I do not think we have 
received any information since the in- 
stitution of the account as to the sums 
which have been paid in or paid out, or 
as to the amount of invested capital 
which is now in the hands of the Ex- 
chequer, and yet the 76th Section, Sub- 
Section (2) of the Bankruptcy Act 
directs that the fees chargeable in con- 
nection with bankruptcy proceedings 
shall be fixed with reference to the 
amount of the dividends obtained from 
the invested sums, We know that the 
sums held by the Exchequer are very 
large indeed, because some years ago 
the interest obtained was not less than 
£22,000. It is true that since the 
Act of 1883 provision has been made 
for the appropriation of certain sums 
from the Bankruptcy Estates Account, 
to the purpose of furnishing accommoda- 
tion in connection with the offices for 
bankruptcy business and for paying rent 
of bankruptcy offices; but I suppose 
that the sums received have been very 
largely in excess of anything required 
for such services. I venture to suggest 
to the right hon. Gentleman that if he 
will cause inquiry to be made, he will 
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find there is abundant capital in hand 
to enable him to effect very substantial 
reductions in the fees now charged for 
bankruptcy, and the more so that a great 
number of estates now show a deficit, 
and are unable to meet the low charges 
in connection with them. It is ex- 
traordinary that. in this country the 
only people who apparently make any- 
thing out of bankruptcy are the bank- 


ruptcy officials and the Exchequer. The 


Exchequer gets year after year in- 
creasing profits at the expense of the 
unfortunate creditors. Under such cir- 
cumstances, I think the right hon. 
Gentleman might accede to the applica- 
tion made to him over and over again 
that the fees in connection’ with bank- 
ruptcy business should ‘be substantially 
reduced. , 

Mr. HOWELL: I have before called 
the right hon: Gentleman’s attention to 
the fact: that no final settlement has yet 
been arrived at with regard to’ the 
Bethnal'Green Bank. I do not like to 
repeat rumours’ I hear, but it is quite 
evident that those interested in the bank 
are by no means satisfied with the 
hands into which the affairs of the bank 
have fallen for’ winding up purposes. 
The people interested in the bank are 
very ‘poor. They ‘seem to: have beer 
swindled out of their money. They 
would be extremely glad if the right hon. 
Gentleman could do anything to bring 
about a settlement. 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH : With regard 
tothe Bank at Bethnal.Green I am 
afraid. I. cannot give the hon. Member 
any fresh information: It is some little 
time since the Bank failed; indeed, it 
was ‘before the’ Act of last:year came 
into force. With regard to the question 
of the ‘hon. Member for Donegal, I think 
that if ‘the* hon. Gentleman will look at 
page 116; he will ‘see'an estimate there 
of ‘receipts and expenditure -on bank- 
ruptcy ‘services. He will see that the 
imtefest’on the money invested is’ esti- 
niated at £18,000. Then he will see 
that’the total'expenditure is estimated 
at’'"£159;000, as against £138,000 ‘re- 
ceipts.’ ‘Therefore, he is ‘mistaken ‘in 
ok that the Exchequer makes a 
profit. should be glad to see the 
bankruptcy fees reduced, especially in 
the case of those small: estates to which 
the hon. Member referred, in which 
the fees and costs no doubt do swallow 
up a large portion of the estates; but 

Mr, A. O'Connor 
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it is difficult to reduce the fees when 
the state of the account is as shown on 
page 116. tf 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I think that if 
the right hon. Gentleman ‘takes the’ 
trouble to compare what purports to be 
an estimate of the receipts and expendi’ 
ture with the ‘actual experience of two 
years ago, he will come to the conclusion’ 
that I have come’to, namely, that the 
estimate of receipts for the year is not’ 
only wilfully, but grossly, understated: 
Does the right hon: Gentleman suggest 


‘that there is less bankruptcy ‘business 
‘in the present year than’ there was two 


years ago? 
*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: Certainly ;' 


‘there is a very considerable falling off im 


the business. , 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: Of course,’ I 
accept that statement. But as to the 
interest on money invested, I do not 
understand why ‘they recaive . only 
£18,000, when two years ago they re- 
ceived £22,000, unless there has been 
some extraordinary expenditure so as to 
reduce the money in hand by a very 
substantial amount. " 
*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: Money has 
been paid out every year. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman mean that there is less 
money in the hands of the Treasury 
than there was formerly’? 
*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: That is my 
belief. . Bi. + 
‘Mr. A. O'CONNOR: Of course, I 
have no official information, and I give 
way. 

Vote agreed to. 


4. Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not éxceeding £33,173, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the’ sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which: will 
come in course of payment during. the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1892, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the'Board of Agricul- 
ture, and to defray the repayable Expenses’ to 
be incurred in matters of Inclosure and Land 
Improvement.” : 


(8.0.) Mr. LABOUCHERE » I have 
a notice to reduce the Vote ‘by the 
amount of £2,000, the salary of the 
President of the Board of Agriculture, 
whom I am glad to see in his place. I 
can assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that in making the proposal to reduce 
the Vote Iam in no sort of way sug- 
gesting that he is not a labourer worthy 
of his hire, or that he does not efficiently 
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perform»the duties: of his office ; -but; 
when’ the Board of Agriculture was 
established there was, I will not go so 
far as to-say a pledge that the Chan- 
eellor of: the Duchy of Lancaster or the 
Lord . President) ‘should - assume | the 
duties of the office, .but' there was a full 
and definite understanding ' that the: 
establishment of the new Board should 
cost the country nothing. I do not:say) 
we have not got the value of it, but the 
additional cost is certainly £2,000 per 
annum. It had, until recent: years, been 
the habit to. throw the duties now ful- 
filled by the right: hon. Gentleman in 
connection with the Department of: 
‘Agriculture. on the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of: Lancaster; who receives as the 
Committee is aware a salary of £2,000, 
which: is derived from the revenues of. 
the Duchy, and, therefore, does not come 
npon the Estimates presented to the 
House. Of course, it:comes from the 
taxpayers, but still. it is an arrange- 
ment that does not admit of! our 
challenging the expenditure directly. . It 
seems to me we are paying the Chan- 
ecellor of the Duchy of Lancaster £2,000 
a year for doing absolutely nothing. 
Against the present holder of the office I 
have nothing to say personally. He 
formerly sat in this House, and is a 
gentleman deservedly respected, but 
still I do not see why we should pay the 
most respected Minister £2,000 for 
doing nothing: I therefore: propose to 
take a Division for the purpose © of 
eliciting an opinion from the Committee 
as to the desirability of combining the 
offices of President of the Board of 
Agrieulture and Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, in order that we may save 
the sum of £2,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, Salaries, be reducedby 
£2,000, Salary of the President.”—( Mr. 
Labouchere.) 


*(8.3.). Toe PRESIDENT or ‘THE 
BOARD ‘or AGRICULTURE (Mr. 
Cuartin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): I 
quite understand that the hon. Gentle- 
man moves’ this reduction not. on 
account of any laches on my part, but 
because he thinks that the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of: Lancaster for the time 
being should fill the position of Minister 
for Agriculture. As a matter of fact, 
by the arrangements made with regard 
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the country has’ been practically | de- 
creased. When the. Board» of» Agri+ 
culture was first created there:-were— 
or had been very shortly -before++three 
Land Commissioners, who. .recei¥ed a 
salary of £1,500 a year’ each. ‘The 
number is now reduced to two; so that 
at once there is a saving: of £4,500. 
But besides this, I think that it:is. not 
difficult to prove, according to the 
Estimates, that there is actually a saving 
at the present time as compared. with 
what has: been the case under:former 
arrangements. Taking the year 1889-90, 
as-far as the cost.of the direction of. the 
Board of Agriculture was .concerned, it 
was £7,950; for the year 1891-2 the 
cost is £7,530, or a saving of over 
£400. Therefore, I think that there is 
not any fair ground for complaint with 
regard to any large increase of cost— 
whatever understanding there may have 
been—and there has been: no pledge, for 
I have referred to all the: Debates on the 
subject. It has been suggested that the 
salary of the Minister of Agriculture 
should be defrayed out of the Revenue 
of the 'Duchy of Lancaster, but asa 
matter of fact that is the private 
revenue of the Sovereign. Under these 
circumstances I do not think that the 
hon. Member for Northampton ‘has any 
ground for complaint. 

(8.10.) Mr. LABOUCHERE: In 
the interest of progress with the Esti- 
mates the right hon, Gentleman treads 
upon rather dangerous ground when he 
tells us that the revenue of the Duchy 
of Lancaster is the private property of 
the Sovereign. I do not want to go 
into that, because it would take an. hour 
or.so, but I decline to recognise that it 
is private property. A Cabinet Minister 
is paid out of it, and that Cabinet 
Minister has practically nothing to do for 
the salary. It was asserted in previous 
Debates that it is desirable there should 
be this post of Chancellor of the Duchy, 
because it is a good thing to have this 
means of rewarding a veteran ‘states- 
man and so on. Ido not believe in this 
rewarding of veterans myself.’ It was 
decided that the veteran should dosome- 
thing for the salary, taking upon himself 
the duty of the Agricultural’ Depart- 
ment. The»right hon.:Gentleman. has 
admitted there were three Land Com- 
missioners eating their heads off; doing 
nothing at £1,500 a year each. ‘I'am 
glad they have been reduced to two, and 
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I hope the others will be improved off 
the face of public expenditure. The 
right hon. Gentleman tells us we have 
positively saved £400 a year by giving 
him £2,000. Well, I hope that will en- 
courage him in going a step further and 
join with me in trying to induce Her 
Majesty’s Government to appoint him 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and thus another £2,000 will be saved. 
-I shall divide the Committee as a pro- 
test against the existence of a Cabinet 
Minister who does absolutely nothing 
for his salary. 


(8.16.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 40; Noes 71.—(Div. List, No. 347.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


(8.21.) Mr. J. PARKER SMITH 
(Lanark, Partick): I have given notice 
of a nominal reduction of the Vote in 
order to call attention to the circum- 
stances attending the Irish Channel 
cattle trade, the treatment and injury 
to cattle in transit. The right hon. 
Gentleman a few days ago gave a most 
emphatic expression of his sense of the 
importance of his duties and responsi- 
bilities. He said on Friday, in replying 
to a deputation— 

‘*Parliament had imposed upon him by 

statute, as the representative of the Board of 
Agriculture, the responsibility of taking what- 
ever measures might be desirable to prevent 
the unnecessary suffering of animals during 
their passage by sea, and such measures he 
intended to take, and, whatever might be the 
opposition, or however powerful the quarter 
from which it might come, he meant to do his 
utmost to carry out that duty to the best of 
his ability.” 
He was speaking this in reference to 
the Transatlantic cattle trade, but what 
he says applies equally to another class 
of the trade equally requiring attention 
—the transit of beasts coming from Ire- 
land. In this transit the animals endure 
a great amount of suffering, and the 
trade is subjected to great loss. 


Dr. TANNER: I rise to order, Sir. 
My name is down to a Motion for a re- 
duction, and the notice stands before 
that of the hon. Member. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: There is no point 
of order involved. 

Dr. TANNER: I shall be enabled to 
proceed with my Motion afterwards ? 

THe CHAIRMAN: Certainly. 

Mr. J. PARKER SMITH: The 
injury to the animals, to meat, and hides 
‘is very considerable. The extent of the 

Mr. Labouchere 
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Irish cattle trade is very large. Until 
the last two years it was double that of 
the live cattle trade between this 
country and the rest of the world, but in 
the last two years the increase in the 
trade across the Atlantic has been 
enormous. Still, the trade with Ireland 
is larger than that of all the rest of the 
world put together. In 1888, which is 
the last year for which I have the official 
figures as they appear in the Report of 
tie Committee of the Privy Council, the 
total amount of the live cattle trade from 
Ireland to this country is given as 
739,000 beasts—fat cattle, 283,000, 
store cattle, 406,000; others, 3,000; 
calves, 48,000. It is specially in regard 
to the fat cattle that the suffering arises, 
and the ports to which the cattle mainly 
come are Liverpool, Glasgow, and 
Bristol. In 1888 the number sent to 
Liverpool were 254,000; to Glasgow, 
151,000; Bristol, 85,000. To other 
ports the numbers were comparatively 
small. The part of the trade to which I 
refer more particularly is that coming to 
Glasgow. Of the trade to the English 
ports I do not know so much ; but, so 
far as I can make out, the treatment of 
the cattle coming to the Southern ports 
is better than the treatment of those 
coming into the Clyde. Of this portion 
of the trade there have been serious com- 
plaints for a very long time, and these 
complaints came to a climax in the end 
of 1888, in the special case of the cargo 
brought by the steamer Seal. The 
question was then taken up by the 
Glasgow Town Council, moved thereto 
by the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and the Society of 
Fleshers of Glasgow. A strong re- 
monstrance was sent to ‘ne Veterinary 
Department of the Privy Council at 
Dublin, and a petition numerously signed 
by the fleshers of Glasgow. These held 
a large and representative meeting at 
Glasgow, and a resolution was passed to 
the effect that the trade had, for a con- 
siderable time past, suffered great loss 
and injury through the bad condition of 
the cattle landed at the port. They 
stated in detail the grave complaints 
they had to make, and they sug- 
gested certain regulations. The meeting 
was a large one, and butchers attended 
it from Leeds and many other English 
towns. Following upon this a deputa- 
tion waited upon the Assistant Under 
Secretary of the Irish Privy Council. 
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The memorialists represented the case 
in words which I shall quote— 


“That in mapy cases the animals die 
upon the voyage in consequence of being 
trampled upon or gored by their companions, 
and even where the animals arrive at the Port 
of Glasgow, they are so bruised by having to 
pass through too narrow hatches when being 
shipped or landed, and by falls, goring, or 
other calamities, that they are quite unfit for 
human food when slaughtered. 

That, besides being desirous to avoid the 
hardships and cruelty to which such a state of 
matters exposes the cattle, the memorialists 
have a Ceep personal interest in approaching 
your honourable Council because, while the 
animals may have been, as before stated, 
greatly injured during shipment, or landing, or 
on the voyage, this does not always appear at 
the time when the animal is exposed for sale 
in the public market, but on its being taken 
to the slaughter-bouse and killed and dressed ; 
the bruises are then apparent, and your 
memorialists, or such of them as have pur- 
chased such bruised animals, have to snffer 
the loss, there being no recourse at law against 
the vendor. 

That the memorialists cannot help remark- 
ing on the fact that cattle brought from a 
much greater distance than Ireland arrive in 
the very best condition, and especially that 
animals brought from Canada and the United 
States, even after passing through the 
stormiest weather on the Atlantic, arrive at 
the Port of Glasgow without a single animal 
being either killed or injured, and, as this 
satisfactory state of matters results from the 
manner in which the accommodation for cattle 
is provided on the Atlantic steamers, they be- 
lieve that were similar regulations to be en- 
forced on the shippers from Ireland, an 
improvement on the present condition in 
which the animals arrive would be at once 
effected.” 


They sent ina set of recommendations 
to the Irish Privy Council. After that 
there was a Memorial, in which the 
Royal Agricultural Society, the High- 
land Society, and the Dublin Society 
were represented, to the Lord President 
of the Council, and they put forward 
similar suggestions. Lord Cranbrook, 
in reply, said he considered the suffer- 
ings of the animals were due to their 
horning one another, and the right hon. 
Gentleman stated the other day that 
another cause was the excessive whack- 
ing from the sticks of the drovers. No 
doubt these two causes do account for a 
great deal of the injury done to the 
cattle. It is to be hoped that the Board 
of Agriculture will do something to en- 
courage the dishorning of cattle which 
takes place in some parts of Ireland and 
sometimes in England. If this were 
done a great deal would be achieved in 
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the animals more safeand less miserable. 
Much remains to be done beside that. 
Following on these representations to the 
Lord President there was an inquiry by 
the Chief Travelling Inspector of the 
Privy Council, who made a Report to 
the Privy Council. He admits in that 
Report that there is great suffering 
among the animals when brought across. 
He sets down a considerable part of that 
suffering—as the Lord President did— 
to the horning of each other by the 
animals themselves, and to the sticks of 
the drovers ; but he goes a great deal 
beyond that. Though he speaks in a 
different tone to that he adopts when 
dealing with the Transatlantic cattle 
trade, and though he is rather cautious 
in his recommendations, he points out 
various defects in the fittings of the 
steamers which bring about a good deal 
of injury to the animals. He speaks 
especially of defective gangways—the 
gangways being too narrow—of the 
decks being extremely slippery, and of 
the vessels being badly ventilated. Ina 
recent Report to a Departmental Com- 
mittee of the Board of Agriculture in 
regard to the Transatlantic trade, he 
makes a recommendation as to the im- 
proved treatment of the animals which, 
as he says, would increase the freight 


from 50 to 100 per cent. That would 
mean a most serious charge on 
the cattle. It would mean almost 


prohibition of the traffic. But in 
dealing with the Irish cattle trade 
he is excessively cautious in pointing 
out the difficulties which would arise if 
arrangements were adopted which would 
have the effect of increasing the freight. 
For example, he speaks of sand. One of 
his suggestions is this— : 

‘The steamers for the conveyance of cattle 

should have deck flooring, bottomed in such a 
way that sufficient foothold be given the 
animals, and also that sand, or other proper 
substance, should be provided.” 
But in another column of the Report he 
discusses that suggestion at some length, 
and points out that sand would greatly 
improve the battening. He says— 

‘* A plentiful supply of sand would be usefal 
in bad weather, but to be of much us9 it must 
be provided in large quantities, and would, 
therefore, be expensive. In fair weather the 
sand is not required.” 

If he is so very cautious about a little 
matter of that kind, he is, of course, more 
cautious when dealing with recommenda- 





the direction of making the travelling of 


tions that would involve greater expendi- 
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ture. He speaks very strongly on the 
matter of ventilation. He says that one 
of: the. recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of Fleshers is that “ Improved 
ventilation on board ship \is absolutely 
necessary.” His comment on that is— 


‘* Shipowners and all persons connected with 
the trade-agree that the present arrangements 
for the ventilation of the holds of cattle- 
carrying vessels leave much to be desired. 
The difficulty is to find a remedy that will be 
effective and economical. The number of 
openings in the deck must’ be limited both in 
number'and size, soas to avoid undue weaken- 
ing of the ship’s structure, and thus expose 
her to danger in bad weather. No mechanical 
means yet invented seems to meet with 
general’approval. Neither natural nor arti- 
tidial air drafts have yet been so arranged as 
te effectually remove the carbonic acid gas 
that accumulates in a hold crowded with 
cattle.” 


Later on he says— 


“Tt is much to’ be hoped that shaman 
ingenuity will shortiy devise some thoroughly 
effectual, and at the same time economical, 
means of providing an ample supply of fresh 
air to all parts of the vessels. In the mean- 
while, if the suggestion of the Conference is 
to: be carried ont, the Travelling Inspectors 
submit that the best method of giving effect 
to the suggestion would be to require that a 
space or passage-way of, say, three feet in 
width, and running from the hatchway to 
every ‘pen occupied by cattle in the hold 
should be left free from animals or. goods. 
This. would give a greatly increased breathing 
space for each animal, and would have the 
additional advantage of facilitating the proper 
tending of the animals during the voyage. It 
is; however, quite recognised that there is a 
serious objection attached to this proposal, 
inasmuch as it would inevitably increase the 
cost of freight by about 15 per cent.” 


Supply —Cwwil 


If one thing came out clearly in the whole 
inquiry, it was that it is essentially neces- 
sary for the comfort and well-being of 
the cattle coming across the Atlantic 
that. there should be these gangways 
and means of getting at the animals in 
all conditions of weather. It is almost 
equally necessary, even on the short 
passage from Ireland and Scotland, that 
there should be an improvement in the 
ventilation, which may easily be secured 
by insisting on wider gangways. Accord- 
ing to the Report of the Inspector, the 
difficulty in the way of the enforcement 
of this precaution is the increased 
freight; but if it can be shown that 
animals suffer in value to:the amount 
of 10s. or £1 a head by the injury they 
sustain in crossing from Ireland to. Scot- 
land, I think it is. clear| that the con- 
signors would be repaid for the: slight 
Mr. J. Parker Smith 
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increase of freight by the additional pre- 
cautions provided, enabling -the ‘animals 
to receive better treatment and to arrive 
at Glasgow safe and comparatively well, 
It is easier to insist on additional pre. 
cautions in the case of Irish beasts than 
in the case of Canadian or American 
beasts, seeing that the freight in the 
case of the former class is less, and with 
the increased cost of the precautions 
would be a much less percentage on the 
total value of the animals. But if this 
were simply a question of pecuniary loss 
—simply a question of the consignor 
losing because he does not take proper 
care of his beast, I should not interfere, 
If it were a question of Irish eggs or 
butter suffering injury in transit. to this 
country, the thing might take care of 
itself. But the thing that presses on 
my mind is the fearful amount of suffer- 
ing that these hundreds and thousands 
of beasts have to endure year. by year. 
Anyone wko has seen animals being 
landed at the Broomielaw in Glasgow 
will feel that any efforts which he may 
make to lessen and prevent that amount 
of suffering from being inflicted will be 
time well spent and work well achieved. 
And there is this to be remembered : that 
the Travelling Inspector of the Priv 
Council in his Report says— 7 
‘‘There can be no doubt that almost all 
persons engaged about the transit of cattle be- 
come, in a short time, entirely indifferent to 
the sufferings they cause.” 
It is by looking at the thing from out- 
side, and with a fresh eye, that you can 
really appreciate the immensity! of the 
suffering that is from. day to day going 
on, and that is being disregarded . by 
those who become hardened and. inured 
to it. Of course,: acciderts. happen in 
this as in every other traffic. Such cases 
as the Seal accident occur, but we 
have also great accidents to passenger 
steamers—as, for instance, in the case of 
the Princess Alice. But what 1 want to 
bring before the Committee is that it is 
the average of the beasts which come 
across in quite ordinary weather, which 
undergo sufferings fearful to think of; 
and, in support of this, I have, im the 
first place, the evidence of the fleshers 
and dealers in cattle in. Glasgow and 
other parts of the country ; and, in ,the 
second place, the evidence of the Society 
for the Prevention of| Cruelty te Animals. 
As tothe former class of evidence, the 
fleshers are not. likely to. be. over 
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squeamish in regard to this subject; 
and as to the latter class, the Societ 
furnish me with specific instances whic 
must be allowed to speak for themselves. 
I gave these cases with all their details 
to the right hon. Gentleman a short time 

and in reply to a question [ put to 
him shortly afterwards he said he was 
investigating them. I would now ask 
him whether the facts I then put before 
him are true, and, if so, whether they 
really represent—as my informants tell 
me they do—what happens every day in 
connection with this traffic?’ We find, 
on page 18 of the Report of the Travel- 
ling Inspector, the following :— 


“ At Glasgow, James A, Kirkwood, the Chair- 
man of the United Fleshers’ Society, introduced 
me to the various dealers then present at the 
wholesale meat market, who. showed me all 
the carcases.on sale which bore the marks of 
sticks, and I was assured about 30 per cent, 
are so injured, a badly marked carcase being 
valued by some at a sovereign less in value, 
while others placed the depreciation at a far- 
thing toa halfpenny a pound. I may: here 
remark that it is more fancy than reality as to 
the injury to the meat, as meat; but a marked 
carcase will not sell like another. It appears, 
if an Irish beast is hurt, it cannot be detected 
on its arrival until slaughtered and skinned, 
while in the case of American. or Canadian 
stock, the injary being old, the scar is seen on 
the surface, and the butcher accordingly offers 
proportionately less; and, at present, they 
prefer to buy a Canadian’ against an Irish 
animal.” 


On this Mr: Kirkwood writes— ; 


“Mr. Coupar reminds one of 30 ‘head of 
Irish cattle he bought a short time before the 
memorial was framed from Messrs. Ternan’s, 
and from the weight they turned out, had the 
carcases not been bruised, in ‘the ordinary 
course of trade he ‘would have netted £30 of 
clear greg but from the damage:they had re- 
ceived he sustained a loss of a little over £40, 
thus making a loss uf £70 sterling to. the 
country on 30 cattle. Mr. Watson says that 
with a large’ stock of Irish beef ‘on hand, say 
six:to seven carcases, he finds a great difficulty 
in supplying his,customers:.with. sound. cuts. 
Mr. Sloan says the last Irish cattle he bought— 
seven in number—he had to cut four quarters 
of beef before he could get one perfect cut 
about 30 lb/:to 40 Ib: to suit his customer.” 

Nore.—Mr. Sloan’s cattle were free irom 
the slightest appearance of “ whacking,’ as 
Mr. Chaplain terms it. 


Mr. Wm. W. Watt says— 


“It is not safe fora butcher,to buy an Irish 
beast until he is aware that it has been ashore 
for a week. When Irish cattle are killed 
immediately after arrival four out of every six 
are more or less dumaged, and the meat very 
much deteriorated in value—so much so that a 
well-to-do butcher in Glasgow now rarely pur- 
chases an Irish beast. So strong are my feel- 
ings in regard to the injuries received by Irish 
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cattle, that I have not bought one for many 
years ‘back. Were proper,care. taken at the 
shipment, and vessels especially adapted. for 
this particular trade, any additional freight that 
might require to be levied would be more than 
compensated for by the enhanced: yalue of the 
animal on arrival.” . 


T have also a statement from Archibald 
McConnochie, flesher, of Glasgow, who 
says—. 

“T am a member of the Committee of the 
Glasgow United Fleshers’ Society, and have 
been so’for several years t. Iam algo a 
Director of the Glasgow Meat Market Com- 
pany, Limited, and have been in the trade all 
my life: I have read over Mr. Watts’s state- 
ment regarding the transit of Irish cattle, and 
I fully endorse it in every particular. have 
not bought for many years back a single Irish 
beast because of the treatment I know these 
animals receive in transit.” : 
Now, as to the specific instances supplied 
to me by the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals—and here I 
would observe that for obvious reasons I 
withhold the names and dates...I have 
already given them to the right hon. 
Gentleman. In one -case this is the 
Report— 

“ Four of the cattle, on being brought ashore 
by: means of a steam winch, were seriously 
injured; two, of them had their backs. frac- 
tured, and were suffering internal injuries.: 
These animals lay in the sheds suffering great 
pain for about three hours before a float was 
obtained, or any person looked after them. 
On going to the office they informed me that 
it was no part of their duty to remove the 
animals after landing them, and. they did not 
consider themselves in any way responsible; 
but as the cattle were insured, they would 
remove them to the slaughter-house on b 
of the Insurance Company. The consignees 
alleged that they were not responsible: nor 
supposed to take delivery of disabled cattle, 
particularly if insured, and in some cases they 
are not allowed by the Shipping Companies to 
do so.” : 


Here is another Report— 


“T may refer to another: bad case which 
occurred on the 3rd February last, but which 
is not in my Report for 1890. On the arrival 
of the vessel two or three of the dealers asked 
the officers on board to inspect cattle in the 
after between deck. The officers went quietly 
aboard, accompanied by one of the .cattle 
dealers, and made their way to the said deck. 
The steam and vapour charged with ammonia 
arising from them was so, bad that it was 
very difficult to breathe. The heat was also 
very great, causing perspiration to run down 
their faces. ‘They were unable to remain 
longer than a few winutes. The cattle from 
this part of the ship came ashore in a very 
wet and exhausted condition. The steamer 
carried 218 head of cattle and 11 horses. 
There were 120 head of cattle on the between 
decks in the condition referred to. After the 
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cattle were all removed, two brown bullocks 
were found to be dead, having been suffocated. 
Another bullock was found unable to rise or 
stand, and had to be put into the sling and 
taken on shore on a barrow, and afterwards 
conveyed on a float to the slaughter-house. 
This‘state of matters was caused for want of 
proper ventilation. I further learned from 
the cattle dealers who came across with the 
catile that the night was pretty calm. The 
steamer left Londonderry about 8 p.m. on the 
2nd inst., and arrived at Greenock at 6.30 a.m. 
on the 3rd inst. Leaving there at 9.15 a.m., 
she arrived at the Broomielaw about 11 a.m. 
The dead bullocks were valued at £21 10s. 
each. From further inquiry I ascertained 
that this steamer was used for other cargo, 
and had her ventilation holes all covered, and 
when used temporarily or occasionally for 
cattle her ventilators should be uncovered, 
which was not done in this instance. These 
are only afew cases of what can be witnessed 
regarding the Irish traffic; but owing to the 
obstacles placed by the owners of steamers in 
‘the way of'access to them, the matter has in no 
way improved, and cases of a similar descrip; 
tion are of almost daily occurrence. . The 
‘cattle dealers in Glasgow have all the same 
complaint to make, and their evidence is 
corroborated by the officers of the.Society.”’ 


The Chief Inspector of the Society in 
another communication says— 


On calm nights, and in the most favour- 
able weather, when there is a very con- 
siderable number of cattle penned in the 
"tween decks of the ordinary cross channel 
steamers, the temperature in these ‘tween 
decks rises to a great height, which causes 
the cattle to steam badly. This produces an 
atmosphere saturated with ammonia and 
other foul smells, which is perfectly suffocating, 
and from this cause alone it is quite common 
that the cattle are either wholly or partially 
blind for the first few hoursaftercoming ashore. 
The state of the atmosphere on a fully loaded 
*tween deck, and the condition as to blindness 
of the cattle may be seen almost any day at 
this port during the shipping season. This 
cruel treatment is attributable, in a great 
measure, to the want of proper ventilation in 
the ’tween decks.” 


He adds— 


“The sufferings of Irish cattle are caused 
also by the manner in which they are stored 
in these steamers in order that they may carry 
a large number of cattle. These animals are 
jammed into pens, and as they get exhausted 
by the foul air and the deck gets slippery, the 
weaker cattle become exhausted in their con- 
tinued efforts to keep their feet, and finally 
fall down and are trampled upon. Before 
being killed by this means they are generally 
rescued-by the bullock men in charge, who are 
supplied by the steamers for the special pur- 
pose of beating these exhausted cattle on to 
their feet again. It is alleged that it is owing 
to the presence of these bullock men that the 
number of deaths on board does not form 
anything like an’adequate guide to the amount 
of safferings and abuse endured by the animals. 
It must be understood that this represents the 

Mr, J. Parker Smith 
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normal condition of the cattle on fully-loaded 
steamers in moderate to good weather; you 
can easily imagine their condition in bad 
weather. Again, thereis no proper foothold 
for the cattle, which is essential to the safe 
carriage of cattle in any state of the weather,” 
Major Tennant, the Board of Agricul. 
ture Inspector, in one of his Reports, 
after speaking of the stench of Atlantic 
ships, says— 

“The stench is not nearly so great as it ig 

in the holds of many of the Irish ships, where 
cattle are carried covering the whole of the 
deck very often. I have been completely 
blinded in those cases sometimes.” 
Things are not so bad in the Trans- 
atlantic steamers as they are in the Irish 
steamers ; the longer voyage makes it 
more imperative that more care should 
be taken. Three years ago the Travelling 
Inspector made recommendations. as to 
better gangways and precaution in the 
way of using sand ; but it does not ap- 
pear that anything has been done to 
carry them out. Much _ responsibility 
devolves upon the owners of cattle for 
not sending fit men with them to see 
that they are taken care of and supplied 
with food and water, that the holds are 
ventilated, that unnecessary suffering is 
not inflicted, and that existing regula- 
tions are enforced. Hitherto official 
activity has been limited to the Trans- 
atlantic trade, and no great willingness 
has been shown to take up the cross- 
Channel trade. It is obvious that when 
you have the beasts under your care for 
a fortnight or so, it is necessary to 
take greater precautions than when they 
pass through your hands in the course of 
a few hours. I know that the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Agriculture is anxious to distinguish 
his tenure of office by doing all he can 
to increase the comfort and mitigate or 
do away with the misery of the animals 
which come under his care. I regret, 
however, that the right hon. Gentleman 
has, as yet, done nothing with regard to 
this question, and it is in the hope that 
he will make some statement on the 
subject that I make the Motion which 
stands in my name—to reduce this Vote 
by the sum of £100. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by 
£100, part of the Salary of the Presi- 
dent.”—(Mr. Parker Smith.) (9.1.) 

(9.34.) Notice taken, that 40 Mem- 
bers were not present; House counted, 
and 40 Members being found present, 
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Dr. TANNER: I listened to the re- 
marks of the hon. Member for Glasgow 
with attention, and was awaiting a reply 
from the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture. I was surprised to hear the 
hon. Member attempt to depreciate Irish 
cattle, but, as a matter of fact, as long 
as I have been in the House I have never 
listened to the hon. Member on any sub- 
ject that had anything to do with Ire- 
land without finding him make an 
attempt—I will not say an insidious 
attempt-—to do harm to that country. 
What was the object of his extremely 
long speech, and of those bundles of 
statistics which he gave us? They led 
up to two points: first of all, that money 
should go into the pockets of certain 


classes—shipowners and cattle dealers— 


with which the hon. Member himself 


‘may or may not be connected ; and, 
secondly, that the fleshers.of Glasgow 


ought not to purchase Irish cattle when 
they can possibly, get Canadian.’ We 
had a very discursive statement about 
the value of well-ventilated and well- 
appointed ships. Well, if we could have 
the best class of modern vessels—such 
as have been provided on some 
of the great lines at the instance 
of Mr. Plimsoll—for the carrying of 
cattle from Ireland to the shores of 
England, there would be a great deal to 
be said in favour of the hon. Member’s 
argument, but you can hardly expect 
that you can have the same class of 
vessel for carrying cattle a short distance 
as you have for carrying them across the 
Atlantic. I submit that it is impossible 
to expect the class of vessels engaged in 
the Transatlantic trade to be employed 
in the short transit between Belfast and 
the Clyde. We even have better vessels 
plying from Cork, the passage being 
longer. From Cork the voyage is some 
17 or 12 hours; therefore, the arrange- 
ments for the comfort of the animals 
are better. There is more space be- 
tween decks in the Cork Steamship 
Company’s boats or the Waterford boats 
than you have in the northern boats. 
If the hon. Member wants to do any 
good he ought to begin at home, because 
most of the vessels of which he com- 
plains hail from the Clyde, and are not 
Trish vessels. I have risen for the 
purpose of defending some of our carry- 
ing companies in Ireland, and I maintain 
that most of the Glasgow vessels that 
carry cattle are not so well adapted for 
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the trade as many Irish vessels are ; 
therefore, the hon. Member should not 
endeavour to throw so much blame 
on our poor country, but should 
try and mend the habits and manners 
of some of the Shipping Companies 
that belong to the town he represents. 
While, however, I seek to defend the 
Irish carrying companies from the stric- 
tures of the hon. Member, I admit that 
in this matter, as in others, there is room 
for much improvement. There is much 
useless beating of beasts in taking them 
on and off the vessels, and the animals 
suffer in consequence of the narrowness 
of the gangways on some of the Glasgow 
boats which have not the amount of 
cubic space between the decks that is 


absolutely necessary. A few years since, 


when we did not agree with the Cork 
Steam Packet Company, we determined, 
because they were: carrying boycotted 
cattle, to start a line of ourown. We 
found when we went into the matter 
that we were able to mend many of the 
points which have been dealt with at 
such length by the hon. Member by the 
use of Danish vessels which we got from 
Copenhagen. We hired a couple of those 
vessels to compete with the Cork Steam 
Packet Company, and we found that we 
were able to carry cattle much better 
than formerly owing to the fact that the 
Danish gangways were much wider than 
those usually provided in British ships. 
I think that out of this matter great 
practical good will accrue to the Irish 
farmer. Iam an honorary member of 
the South of Ireland Cattle Trade Asso- 
ciation, and I do not believe that animals 
suffer stich deterioration in the short 
transit between Ireland and this country 
as the hon. Member alleges, namely, 
from 10s. to £1 per head, because if 
that were so the Irish farmers would 
take steps to secure their own interest. 
The onus and responsibility for the 
cruelties alleged by the hon. Member 
rest, not with the shippers of cattle, but 
with the shipowners, who try at all risks 
and hazards to make the most of the 
smallest possible space. As to the 
slippery floors, the point was amply 
illustrated by certain facts brought for- 
ward by the hon. Member. The Shipping 
Companies will not spend a little money 
on sand—a very small amount of money, 
because I imagine that a ton or two of 
this substance would suffice for one of 
theseshort journeys. If they will not 
3 A 2 
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spend money on scantlings, they surely 
might spend it on a little sand. 

*(9.45.) Mr. CHAPLIN: My atten- 
tion has been for some time directed to 
this subject, and I am bound to admit 
that the hon. Member for Partick is 
more than justified in bringing it before 
the Committee. I have been for some 


time engaged in considering and dealing’ 


with the question of the Atlantic’ cattle 
trade. Although the question of the 
Trish Cattle trade has by no ‘means 
been lost sight of, it is impossible to do 
everything at once, and the American 
traffic’'is the more important of the two. 
There is a wide distinction between the 
American cattle trade and the Irish 
which ought not to be lost sight of. In 
the latter case cattle are at sea 30 hours 
at most, and on the average only 12 hours, 
whereas in the case of the Atlantic 
traffic they are 10, 15, or even 20 days 
at sea, and, in addition to this, enormous 
losses of cattle occur which are altogether 
unknown in the Irish traffic. A com- 
pany which carries cattle between Glas- 
gow and Ireland informed me that in 
1890 they carried 20,716 cattle, besides 
horses, sheep, and pigs, and the casualties 
were 28 cattle injured and only 13 
killed; ‘ whereas in the Atlantic 
traffic sometimes 500 cattle are lost 
at once. I think, therefore, that I 
am justified in devoting my attention 
first to the Atlantic traffic. With regard 
to the Irish cattle traffic, the sufferings of 
the animals begin the day they are moved 
from {the fairs; they are constantly 
beaten to get them into the limited space 
available at stations; again beaten in 
being put into the trucks, and again on 
being unloaded from the trucks and em- 
barked on the’ships. So far, however, 
I have no power or authority, and con- 
sequently no responsibility, because 
everything which takes place in Ireland 
is entirely beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Board of Agriculture. Then we come 
to the passage by sea, and there I 
frankly admit that there is room for im- 
provement on board the vessels, espe- 
cially with regard to ventilation, and the 
matter is now being considered by 
the Board of Agriculture. The injuries 
to cattle arise mainly from two causes. 
In the first place, they inflict injuries 
upon each other with their horns, espe- 
cially in the case of young stock which 
cannot be tied up, because coming fresh 
from the pastures they injure themselves 
Dr. Tanner 
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more by their to get loose than 
they would if they were left free. Then 
I believe that it is the case that at many 
ports sufficiently good landing places are 
not provided. I am examining into that 
question now, and if inquiries have 
not already been sent out they will 
shortly be sent out, and arrangements 
will _be come to which will bri 
about considerable improvement in 
that respect. I am afraid that it is 
only too true that the cattle are 
subjected to 4 and unne 
violence from the drovers. With re- 
gard to the remedies which I have had 
in my mind as suitable for the state of 
things which has been described, on the 
question of dishorning I have nothing to 
say, because the animals are embark 
in Ireland, where I have no jurisdiction, 
and there is nothing in the state of- the 
law there to prevent dishorning. But 
the question of the violence of drovers is 
one which I have to consider, and I 
think that it may be possible to do 
something in that respect by esta- 
blishing a system of licences for these 
drovers so that there shall be some con- 
trol over them, for where any brutality 
takes place a drover’s licence could be 
taken away. I think that legislation 
would be required to deal with this 
question. With regard to landing 
places the Board is, or will shortly be, 
in communication with Local Authori- 
ties. I have been asked with reference 
to certain specific cases whether they ate 
accurate, or, if so, whether they can 
fairly. be considered #8 representing 
what usually takes place. I will put 
briefly before the Committee the 
answers which I have received. A 
complaint has been made, in connec- 
tion with the steamer Duke of Argyll, 
that on December 12, 1890, four 
cattle were seriously injured and left 
lying three hours without attention. 
The reply is that four cattle were 
seriously injured; that the consignees 
en to send floats for them, and 
that the animals were kept until the 
floats arrived. Then there is a com- 
plaint with regard to the ship General 
Gordon, that on November 18, 1890, 
four cattle were found lying down with 
others trampling on them, the horn of 
one being knocked off, and of the 
vessel being overcrowed. The reply 18 
that the cattle were landed all right, 


[and that nothing is known about the 
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injury to them. With regard to the 
steamer Duke of Leinster, it is alleged 
than on November 22, 1890, one beast 
was unable to rise and was injured. 
The reply is that the master and officers 
deny that any beast had received any 
injury. A fourth case is with regard 
to the ventilation of another steamer on 
February 3 of this year. The reply is 
that it is not true that the ventilation 
was bad, but that an inexperienced cattle- 
man made the mistake of turning the 
mouths of the ventilators the wrony 
way, and that it was an exceptionally 
close night. 
answered the specific cases which have 
been. brought to my notice. I can say 
that I have done my best to carry out 
the duties which are imposed upon me 
by the Act of Parliament, and I hope 
that I shall always do so in the future. 
I shall, without hesitation, endeavour to 
see that those regulations which I think 
necessary are carried out, and. if they 
are not I will take whatever steps are in 
my power to enforce them in the future. 
On the other hand, I am naturally 
jealous of doing anything which would 
unduly interfere with the Irish cattle 
trade with this country, which is a 
matter of extreme importance. I am 
quite sensible of the objections which 
are raised to the traffic as carried out at 
present, and that it may be improved in 
various directions, some of which I have 
endeavoured to indicate to the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. JEFFREYS: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman give us any information 
as to a serious outbreak of pleuro- 
pneumonia—— 

Tas CHAIRMAN : There is a specific 
Amendment before the House. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.): May I ask whether the 
information in answer to the complaints 
has come merely from the owners of the 
vessels without further inquiries being 
made P 
*Mr. CHAPLIN: What happened was 
this. I made all the inquiries in my 
power in order to ascertain whether the 
charges were accurate or not, but a long 
time had.elapsed since they occurred be- 
fore they were brought to my knowledge, 
and underthe circumstances [had to apply 
to the owners or those responsible for the 
ships. After considerable correspondence 
between the Board of Agriculture and 
the shipowners, I was obliged to rely on 
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the explanations the latter gave me. 
That is the only information Ihave. _ 

(10.0.) Mr. J. PARKER SMITH: I 
have to thank the right hon, Gentleman 
for the explanations and assurances he 
has given us, and to say I am very 
pleased to find that the cases I cited are 
found, on inquiry from the owners, not 
to be so bad as they appeared. The cases 
were brought forward by the officers of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, and of course they had great 
difficulty in obtaining a knowledge of 
the facts. 

Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Laver- 
pool, Abercromby): I am_ heartily 
glad the right hon. Gentleman is about 
to take action in this matter. TI have 
been told by men in the butchering 
trade that the injury done to cattle 
during transit from Ireland is infinitely 
greater than that done to cattle during 
transit from America. The bruising the 
Irish cattle receive from the hands of 
various people is so great that when the 
are killed the meat is discoloured an 
not what it ought to be. 

Mr. C. W. GRAY (Essex, Maldon): 
What we have to consider is the 
injury done to fat cattle and also 
store stock during transit. As to the 
transit of fat cattle I will not delay the 
Committee, though I am glad to find 
there are Members on both sides of the 
House who are determined that ‘cattle, 
whether fat or lean, shall not be sub- 
jected to the cruelty during transit that 
they have hitherto endured. I trust the 
right hon. Gentleman will pay * very 
great attention to the transit of store 
cattle from Ireland, because it is these 
cattle that farmers in many parts 
of England buy in very large quantities. 
We, in England, are not altogether 
blameless as to the treatment the cattle 
receive on landing, though I believe the 
greater cruelty is practised at the port of 
embarkation and on board ship. The 
right hon. Gentleman has spoken of the 
boring that takes'place on boardship. But 
boring is done by cattle of considerable 
strength. Thousands of little calves, six 
months old and with horns only two 
inches long, are brought over here, and 
are bought by the farmers in the 
Eastern and Southern Counties. ‘These 
little things do not knock each other 
about much. The cruelty they experi- 
ence is from the sticks of the drivers 
and from bad management. I know 
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from practical experience that in many 
instances these very young calves are 
put in the holds of ships where the 
ventilation is so bad that many of them 
never recover from the effects. Iam 
not prepared to say that pleuro-pneu- 
monia is generated in the holds of 
ships, but disease is certainly generated, 
and as a consequence the purchasers of 
the cattle suffer loss. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Original Question again proposed. 

Dr. CLARK : I should like toask the 
right hon. Gentleman how the money 
under Section 10 is spent. I notice 
there is an increase of £3,000 under the 
head of “Agricultural Education and 
Grants in Aid.” Will the right hon. 
Gentleman explain the reason of the 
increase ? 

(10.6.) Mr. MORTON: It was under- 
stood when the Agricultural Department 
was established that agricultural affairs 
would at once be put ona better footing. 
I should like to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman what is being done to bring about 
a better condition of things. Last year 
at least £25,000,000 was sent to foreign 
countries for dairy produce, fruit, and 
poultry. What has been done to enable 
the agriculturists of this country to pro- 
duce these things and thus keep this 
large sum of money in the country? 
This is not a party or political matter. 
Agriculture is the largest industry in 
this country, but in my opinion the land 
is not at the present moment producing 
all it ought, and I think the Department 
ought to devise some means of instruct- 
ing our farmers so that a more 
advantageous condition of things may 
prevail. 

(10.9.) Mr. JEFFREYS: I desire to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman if he can 
give the Committee any information as 
to the recent serious outbreak of pleuro- 
pneumonia at Southampton. We are 
indebted to the right hon. Gentleman 
for the Act which has done a great deal 
to stamp ont the disease, but I should 
like to know whether he has any reason 
to suspect that anybody has intro- 
duced diseased cattle into the country, 
and on finding they were diseased, has 
not given proper notice to the authorities. 
Perhaps I may also ask the right hon. 
Gentleman if he has any intention of 
introducing a Bill to deal with swine 
fever. I notice that £4,500 as against 

Mr. C. W. Gray 
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£7,000 last year is taken for the collec. 
tion of agricultural statistics. I should 
like to know whether the President of 
the Board of Agriculture is satisfied 
with the way in which agricultural 
statistics are collected, because I believe 
the statistics are often entirely fallacious. 

Mr. A. E. PEASE (York): I pre. 
sume that the decrease in the item 
for the collection of statistics is owing 
to an alteration in the remuneration 
paid to the collectors. I believe that 
under the old system the second-class 
officers of the Inland Revenue collected 
the statistics, and received remunera- 
tion which averaged £8 per head of the 
officers engaged in the collection. That 
remuneration has now been done away 
with altogether, with the result that the 
officers feel they have a substantial 
grievance. 

Mr. JACKSON: The collectors are 
paid by the Inland Revenue. 

Mr. A. PEASE: Is there no allow- 
ance in this Vote for the collectors of 
these statistics ? 

Mr. JACKSON : No. 

*(10.11.) Mr. CHAPLIN: In reply 
to the hon. Member (Mr. A. Pease) I 
may say the experiment of collect- 
ing produce returns has not proved 
satisfactory, and the continuance of the 
return on the same lines was not recom- 
mended. In future the corn returns are 
to be placed under the charge of the 
Board of Agriculture, and the whole 
question is being investigated by a 
Select Committee. My hon. Friend 
(Mr. Jeffreys) asks me for the reason of 
the decrease in the item for the collec. 
tion of agricultural returns. Last year 
we obtained statistics in regard to the 
number of allotments. That return has 
only been made hitherto once in five 
years, and therefore the charge for those 
statistics will not occur again for some 
time. My hon. Friend believes the sta- 
tistics are entirely fallacious. ([Mr. 
Jerrrrys: Often fallacious.] In the 
sense that they are not absolutely 
accurate, that is true; but I believe 
a great improvement has taken place. 
There was at one time a great jealousy 
on the part of farmers about filling up 
the papers sent to them by the Board, 
but this feeling is gradually dying out, 
and the character of the statistics are 
improving every year. I see no neces- 
sity for altering the system of collection. 
With reference to the introduction of a 
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Bill dealing with swine fever, that is a 
formidable undertaking. My hands are 
now full with affairs relating to pleuro- 
pneumonia, and I should hesitate to ask 
Parliament for increased powers or funds 
until I have shown that I have made 
good use of the powers already conferred 
on me. As to the outbreak of pleuro- 
pneumonia at Southampton, there is no 
fear of any disease having been intro- 
duced from abroad. There is unfortu- 
nately a case at Southampton,;which is 
now occupying the serious attention of 
the Board. There is a certain cattle- 
dealer, Mr. Tucker by name, on whose 
premises animals have been slaughtered, 
and where pneumonia is found to have 
existed so long that it is very difficult to 
believe that its existence has not been 
concealed. The result has been most 
disastrous. One animal was sent to the 
Dublin Show, and died soon after of the 
disease. Iam happy to say the Board 
of Agriculture have been successful in 
tracing every animal sent back to this 
country from the Dublin Show, and 
nearly all the animals sold by this Mr. 
Tucker during the last few months. 
This case illustrates the difficulty with 
which the Board has to contend. There 
have .been eight or ten outbreaks in 
different parts of the country, each of 
which has been distinctly traced to Mr. 
Tucker’s establishment. Instructions 
have been given to institute a prosecu- 
tisn against Mr. Tucker, and I hope that 
the Board will be able to make such an ex- 
ample in this case as will have a deterrent 
effect. The hon. Member for Caithness 
has asked what the increase under sub- 
head F is for, and the hon. Member for 
Peterborough has asked what the Board 
of Agriculture is doing, generally speak- 
ing, to improve the agricultural indus- 
try. In the first speech I made upon 
my appointment as head of the Depart- 
ment, I warned the agricultural world 
and the community as a whole not to 
expect too much from the efforts of the 
Department. The £3,000 under sub- 
head F is the grant made at my request 
for the purpose of making further efforts 
in the direction of agricultural education. 
Ihave no doubt good use will be made 
of the money, and we shall be able to 
add something to the agricultural know- 
ledge of the country. Within the last 
few days we have arranged with one of 
the Societies in the country that a 
scientific expert shall be added to the 
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staff for the purpose of making re- 
searches into the causes which pre- 
vent the manufacture of the t 
quality of butter in some counties. 
The hon. Mmber for Peterborough 
referred to the enormous sums of money 
which are sent abroad for the purchase 
of agricultural produce, which he thinks, 
and to a great extent I agree with him, 
we might produce in this country. I have 
no doubt there is an enormous opening 
to the agricultural industry in the direc- 
tion of dairy farming, of which not 
sufficient advantage has hitherto been 
taken. Everything depends upon the 
profit which can be made, and the profit 
depends upon the quality of the article 
produced. That is particularly the case 
in regard to butter, and the quality of 
butter depends upon the care and skill 
with which butter is treated. That de- 
pends, again, upon the education which 
may be forthcoming. The Committee 
isaware that in regard to agricultural 
education as a whole, great sums of 
money have been placed at the disposal 
of the County Councils, and it is really 
to the County Councils rather than to 
my Department, with our very small 
funds—£8,000—that we must look for 
agricultural education. 

Mr. DUFF (Banffshire) : 
the right hon. Gentleman is able 
to say what portion of the item 
under sub-head F is going to Scotland. 
Personally I am glad the right hon. 
Gentleman has got a grant of £3,000 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
but I do not think £8,000 is at all a 
large sum to spend on this object. 

(10.30.) Mr. McLAREN (Cheshire, 
Crewe): I take this opportunity to ask 
the right hon. Gentlemen whether he 
can see his way to give a larger grant 
to the Horticultural College at Swanley. 
It is the only horticultural college in 
the United Kingdom, and it is doing 
very good work in Kent. I think the 
Vice President of the Council will bear 
me out in that statement. It has 
been recognised by the County Council 
under their scheme for the distribution 
of the technical education grant. I be- 
lieve the sum of money received from 
the right hon. Gentleman is very small, 
though the work the college is doing is 
very important, and by no means con- 
fined to the County of Kent. It is not 
simply a county institution, it is a col- 
lege for horticultural interests through- 
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out the kingdom, and as such is entitled 
to the very favourable consideration of 
the Government. If there were other 
institutions being started, as in the case 
of dairy schools, it would be another 
matter, but seeing that it is the only 
institution of its kind, I think the right 
hon. Gentleman, whose assistance to this 
class of education we cordially recognise, 
will allow the college has a fair claim to 
support. * It will have, I think; the sup- 
port of the Vice President of the Coun- 
cil; he spoke very favourably of the 
work done on the occasion when he dis- 
tributed prizes a few monthsago. With 
regard to dairy schools throughout the 
country generally, I am sure the support 
and encouragement given to them 
have been of great value, and in this 
direction’ I think the work of 
the Agricultural Department has been 
most successful. I presume we may 
expect that those institutions which 
have already received grants will con- 
tinue to do so, and that this Estimate, 
far from diminishing, may increase from 
year to year. At the same time, I trust 
the Agricultural Department will keep 
in mind the Report of that Depart- 
mental Committee which sat two years 
ago and framed a scheme for the whole 
country, though nothing has yet been 
done towards carrying it out. These 
grants have been given, but what the 
Committee recommended was the esta- 
blishment of provincial schools, and one 
large. central school. I had hoped the 
scheme would have been carried out to 
some extent, and even yet I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will signalise his 
tenure of office by taking up the matter 
thoroughly, using his influence with the 
Treasury for the carrying out of these 
recommendations in the Report of the 
Committee I refer to. From both sides 
of the House, I am sure, the Govern- 
ment will receive warm support—from 
eyery Member interested in agricultural 
technical education, and, therefore, I 
would press upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man these two matters I have mentioned. 

*(10.35.).. Mr. CREMER: I may save 
the right hon. Gentleman trouble if 
before he rises I put the question I have 
indicated my intention to address to the 
heads of various Departments. First, I 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
what are the duties of the two building 
clerks connected with the Department 
who receive £320 a year cach? It 

Mr. McLaren 
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seems somewhat incongruous that the 
Agriculiural Department should require. 
two building clerks to assist it. What 
are the special duties these gentlemen 
have to discharge? Then, perhaps, the 
right hon. Gentleman will inform the 
Committee what are the hours of service 
of the clerks and others in the Depart. 
ment, the time they arrive and depart, 
and the time allowed for refreshment? - 

Dr. TANNER: I have a Motion 
on the Paper for the reduction of the 
Vote with reference to the Private 
Secretary of the Minister for Agricul- 
ture; but I now do no more than allude 
to the matter, for I have, since I put 
down my notice, found that one of the 
principal objections I had to the appoint- 
ment of the gentleman has disappeared. 
That objection was that Mr. Bagenal, the 
gentleman who acts in the capacity of 
Private Secretary to the right hon 
Gentleman, was the editor of a comic 
journal called England, the property, I 
believe, of the Civil Lord of the Admi- 
ralty (Mr. Ashmead Bartlett), and I did 
not recognise the propriety of introducing 
such a jocular spirit into such a serious 
Departmentas the Board of Agriculture. 
I hope, however, that the information I 
have is correct, and that I may not have 
to put the Committee to the trouble of a 


‘Division, Mr. Bagenal having ceased his 


connection with the comic paper I have. 
mentioned. I know perfectly well that 
in other ways Mr. Bagenal’s services as 
Private. Secretary will be of great 
advantage. Mr. Bagenal possesses 
legal ability of the premier order, 
and perhaps the efficiency of the 
Department may be further developed by. 
the military qualities attained by Mr. 
Bagenal’s service in that distinguished 
corps‘ known as the Carlow Rifles. These 
are qualifications to which I take no 
exception, though I object to the taint 
of connection with the comic journal 
England.. We may, I hope, have a 
short explanation on this matter. Then 
there are one or. two other matters pain- 
fully patent to anyone who casts his.eye 
over this list of appointments. In Com- 
mittee of Supply we are bound in the 


‘interests of the taxpayers to keep @ 


steady eye to economy, though I am 
sorry there are many Members who do 
not rise to that. sense of their duty. I 
want to point out that in this-new 


Department most of the gentlemen. 


appointed receive at once the maximum 
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salary. I will not call attention to the 


of the Assistant Secretary, an, 


office held by a gentleman who, in any 
position he might occupy, would do his 
duty. I have had an opportunity of 
listening to him in this House, and pay 
tribute to his ability. But how comes it 


to pass that while the maximum sum |}, 


for the Director of the Veterinary. 
Department is set down as £800, his 
salary this year is entered at £1,000? 
There are, on the other hand, some 
gentlemen who are paid close upon the 
minimum amount, while others get over 
the maximum. The Librarian gets £254, 
whilethe maximum is £300. TheSurveyor 
gets £453, though the maximum is 
£350. There is an “ Assistant Record 
Keeper,” and I am sure from the length of 
time the Department has been in exist- 
exice, the Record Keeper can scarcely 
need assistance. This offiical is down for 
a salary of £165, whereas we find the 
maximum on the Estimates is £150. 
These are matters requiring a little ex- 
planation. Thereis one more item. - I 
see the Assistant Veterinary Inspector 
gets £430, his maximum being put 
down at £400. Then I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman’s attention to the 
“ muzzling’” order, and would suggest to 
him that some better subject might be 
found for the exercise of the Act of 
which. he is the able: exponent. At 
Bournemouth there has been great com- 
plaint of the stringency with which the 
muzzling order has been carried out, and 
I would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether it is possible to allow some re- 
laxation. He may be aware that there 
are many old ladies at Bournemouth, 
and they mostly have dogs, and when- 
ever these ladies find the opportunity of 
ventilating their. grievances to a. Member 
of the House, they are solicitous for in- 
terest in favour of their pets.. I. puta 
question to the right hon. Gentleman on 
the subject, and he informed me that it is 
a dangerous. neighbourhood, and that 
people must be protected. Of course, 
I do not know; it is rather a 
Conservative. district, and perhaps, the 
right hon. Gentleman ig better ac- 
quainted with it than Iam. However, 
T have felt it my duty to mention. this, 
and I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
may see his way to allow some relaxation 
as regards Bournemouth ; and also there 
is the peculiar position as regards part 
of the Uxbridge Road, where, I under- 
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may walk without a muzzle 

on one side of the road but not on the 

other. I hope the right hon. Gentleman 

will rise to the level of the occasion, and 

will be able to draw a line of demarca- 

tion that will be satisfactory to all 
ies. 

*(10.45.) Mr, CHAPLIN: I am sorry 
to trouble the Committee again, but I 
will briefly answer the questions put to 
me. With regard tothe Muzzling Order, 
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‘probably the best answer I can give will 


be to state the results. In 1889, when 
the Muzzling Order was first put into 
force, there were 218 outbreaks throagh- 
out the country generally, 61 of them 
being in the Metropolis. In 1890 there 
were 90 outbreaks, 25 being in the 
Metropolis. In the first quarter of 1891 
there was only one outbreak in the 
Metropolis, and only 13 throughout the 
country. I do not think that is an un- 
satisfactory result, and possibly the 
Committee will be disposed to overlook 
any minor laches on my part in 
view of the success which has attended 
our efforts in this matter. With regard to 
the Private Secretary to the President of 
the Board, I can assure the hon. Member 
that the disqualification to which he has 
alluded, if it ever existed no longer 
exists. I was not aware of it if it ever 
existed. I value the services rendered 


by this gentleman very highly, he has 


been of the greatest use to me, and I am 
heartily glad the Motion is not made. 
Then, as tothe various items mentioned, 
the amounts represent the length of 
service, some gentlemen having reached 
the maximum, while others have not. 

Dr. TANNER: In some cases more 
than the maximum. 

*Mr. CHAPLIN: All depends on 
the length of service. Although the 
Department is a new one, the staff 
for the most part is old, and the 
Department is made up by a combi- 
nation of a number of old offices, of 
which the greater part of the staff was 
transferred. Among the officials trans- 
ferred to the new Department is the 
Director of the Veterinary Department, 
who receives £1,000 a year, and has been 
receiving that amount for years past. 
As to the building clerks, they were 
employed in the work of the Land Com- 
mission, and are now engaged in drawing 
plans for land improvements. The 
slight increase on the estimate of £40 
is due to the annual increment which 
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would have been received under any 
circumstances. 

Dr. TANNER: The Assistant Record 
Keeper ? 

*Mr. CHAPLIN: There is a slight 
increase there, an increment of £15. It 
is due to an alteration made in the office 
from six to seven hours. Then, I 
have been asked a question in refer- 
ence to the Horticultural College at 
Swanley. This institution has received 
grants in the last two years, and we 
make our grants on the result of inspec- 
tion, and when the inspection is made I 
hope we shall continue the grant, but I 
cannot give a pledge until I have full in- 
formation. Then the hon. Member asks 
as to the hours of employment in the 
Department, and I have to inform him 
that the working day consists of seven 
hours. In the Land Office work con- 
tinues from 10 to 5, and in the Agri- 
cultural Department from 11 to 6, with 
Saturday half holidays. There is no 
distinction in this respect between the 
different classes of clerks. They receive 
full pay when absent on leave, or 
through illness, up to six months. 
There is a special rule respecting sick 
leave. Full pay is allowed for six 
months, then half-pay for another six 
months. After 12 months officials are, 
with the consent of the Treasury, paid 
at pension rate if still absent through 
illness. Overtime is paid, but is pre- 
vented as much as possible. As to the 
net increase in the Estimate, £3,000 of it 
is accounted for by the increased grant 
for agricultural education, and £800 by 
increased work in the Department, which 
testifies to its usefulness. 

Mr. DUFF: The right hon. Gentle- 
man has not answered my question. 

*Mr. CHAPLIN: I think I can satisfy 
the hon. Gentleman. The share which 
Scotland obtained was £1,975 last year 
in respect of agricultural education, as 
against £2,585 for England and Wales. 
That is owing to the fact that the De- 
partment proceeds on the principle of 
helping those who help themselves 
most. 

(10.52.) Dr. CLARK: I think the 
right hon. Gentleman is wrong in his 
figures, and that the increase in salaries 
is £2,600. 

*Mr. CHAPLIN: 
salaries. 

Dr. CLARK: Before we leave the 
subject, I shall be glad if the right hon. 

Mr. Chaplin 
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I did not say 
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Gentleman will say if it is intended 
that when the positions now held by the 
recipients of higher salaries become 
vacant the re-appointments will be made 
according to the scale laid down. There 
are one or two items that need explana- 
tion. The Resident Legal Adviser, whose 
salary last year was £800, is this year 
set down for £900, but the annual in- 
crement attached to the office is £50, so 
it seems that this gentleman gets two 
years’ increase at one jump. Then, 
lower down, I see two clerks of the First 
Division have their salaries increased 
from £852 to £947, though the annual 
increment is set down at £15, and the 
maximum is £400 each. 

*Mr. CREMER: I thank the right 
hon. Gentleman for his information in 
reply to my question. May I further 
ask him, inasmuch as the answer is not 
likely to be reported, if he will give me 
in writing a copy of the answer he 
made ? 

*Mr. CHAPLIN : I shall be happy to 
give the hon. Member the information 
if he desires it. 


Mr. LLOYD - GEORGE: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman state the propor- 
tion of the grants in aid of dairy in- 
struction which has gone to Wales? May 
I also press upon him the importance of 
encouraging this branch of agricultural 
education in Wales ? 


*(10.55.) Mr. CHAPLIN: Of course, 
we pay every consideration to any 
application made, and I am anxious to 
promote this branch of agricultural edu- 
cation. As to the questions raised by 
the hon. Member for Caithness, the 
resident legal adviser as served for 
many years in the Land Commission De- 
partment, and the increase is in accord- 
ance with the terms of his engagement. 
The increase in the salaries of the clerks 
mentioned is due to natural increment. 

Mr. MORTON: As to the state- 
ments in reference to dairy education, 
I may say that, although I am in 
favour of reducing other Votes by, say, 
£10,000,000, I would be inclined to in- 
crease this Vote for the purpose of im- 
proving the quality and quantity of 
agriculture and dairy produce in the 
country. 

Mr. S. T. EVANS (Glamorgan, 
Mid): Can the right hon. Gentleman 
say what is the amount of the grants for 
dairy instruction going to Wales? 
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*Mrx. CHAPLIN: I cannot answer just 
now, but I shall be happy to give the 
hon. Member the information if he will 
put down the question. Every applica- 
tion for assistance is fully considered. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £25,867, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1892, for 
the Salaries and Expenses of the Charity 
Commission for England and Wales, including 
the Endowed Schools and City of London 
Parochial Charities Departments.” 

*(11.0) Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, S.E., 
Eccles): Ido not intend to occupy the 
attention of the House for more than a 
short period, but I wish to make a few 
remarks with regard to the Endowed 
Schools Department. Before I do that 
I desire to thank the Charity Com- 
missioners and the Treasury for com- 
mencing a most important work—a fresh 
survey of the charities of MKngland 
and Wales. It will be remembered 
that since 1837 we have had nothing 
like a full Report of the property and 
present condition of these charities, but 
I understand that now we have got 
for the County of Denbigh as full 
an account as that which was the out- 
come of Lord Brougham’s Commission 
at the date I have quoted. Probably 
the present account is even more com- 
plete. I only hope that the Charity 
Commissioners may be successful in 
obtaining the requisite funds for carry- 
ing on this work throughout England 
and Wales. With regard to the En- 
dowed Schools Commission, I wish to 
ask for information as to the present posi- 
tion of the Endowed Schools Depart- 
ment with regard to the drawing up of 
schemes? From its first foundation in 
1869 the Department has been appointed 
for short periods of four or five years, or 
even from year to year. In 1874 Lord 
Sandon, as Vice President of the Coun- 
cil, moved the Second Reading of the 
Endowed Schools Bill, and intimated that 
the work would be proceeded with at a 
quicker rate than theretofore, and pro- 
mised to appoint additional Assistant 
Commissioners, in order that the work 
might be finished in five years. As 
a fact, he began by dismissing two 
of the Commissioners, and did not 
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appoint any greater number of assist- 
ants. His estimate has not beenjustified. 
The work is still greatly in arrear, 
although 17 years have elapsed since 
that time. I find in the 37th Report of 
the Charity Commissioners that the 
number of endowed schools dealt with 
by the Endowed Schools Commissioners 
was 271,while the Charity Commissioners 
dealt with 463 ; the former body existed 
for five years, while the latter body have 
been doing the same work for 16 years. 
The comparison of work done is, there- 
fore, not very favourable to the Charity 
Commissioners. We are now in this 
position: Between 700 and 800 endowed 
schools have had schemes framed for 
them. There were, it was reckoned, 
800 endowed schools which were nomi- 
nally grammar schools, and over 2,000 
which were not grammar schools. A 
large proportion of these had very small 
endowments, and all schools with en- 
dowments not exceeding £100 a year 
have been taken from the Charity Com- 
missioners and handed over to the 
Education Department. The total num- 
ber of endowed schools still within the 
terms of the Endowed Schools Acts, as 
administered by the Charity Commis- 
sioners, is probably 1,100 or 1,200. Less 
than 800 have been dealt with. I 
should be glad if the Government or 
the Charity Commission will lay on the 
Table a Return showing what schools or 
other educational endowments have had 
no schemes submitted for them, the 
Return to apply, of course, to such en- 
dowments as are within the jurisdiction 
of the Charity Commissioners. The 
question arises, what is to be done for 
the future? Is it likely that when 
schemes have been submitted for the 
remaining 300 or 400 schools the work 
of this Department will be finished? Is 
it not more likely that there will be 
work to be done in the way of con- 
stantly amending the schemes to make 
them in accord with the requirements of 
the day? Ithink the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners should not continue on 
their present precarious tenure, and I 
ask the Government will it not consider 
the desirability of putting the adminis- 
tration on a permanent and more 
satisfactory basis? There are two 
objections to the present mode of dealing 
with these endowments. One is to be 
found in the cumbrous procedure of the 
Charity Commissioners for making the 
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necessary inquiries, framing the scheme, 
and submitting it to the Education De- 
partment and sometimes to Parliament. 
TI see no reason why one body should not 
be sufficient to do this work. The 
Charity Commissioners are a body stand- 
ing more or less aloof; the Education 
Department, on the other hand, is 
directly responsible to Parliament. I do 
not think it is satisfactory that, in the 
case of schemes which cause great 
differences of opinion, a great deal of the 
responsibility should come upon a body 
which, so to speak, stands outside Parlia- 
ment, and is, therefore, not able to deal 
with them so strongly as a Government 
Department could. I should be in 
favour of putting a large portion of the 
work of framing new schemes and 
amending existing ones under a Depart- 
ment of the Education Office. The 
Charity Commission would continue to 
exercise many of their old powers, but 
the new powers granted by the Endowed 
Schools Acts, which relate to matters that 
excite the most feeling in the country, 
would, I think, on the whole, be more 
simply and more satisfactorily dealt with 
by a Department of the Privy Council. 
A year or two ago an Act was passed for 
developing Welsh intermediate education, 
and that Act constituted in each county 
of Wales, and also in Monmouthshire, a 
Committee of three persons nominated 
by the County Council and two by the 
Lord Lieutenant, specially qualified by 
their knowledge of the locality, to give 
material assistance in executing the 
function of framing schemes. I think 
some similar kind of body is required in 
this country. It is very important to 
decentralise a good deal of the work, and 
I hold that there should be in each 
county, or combination of ‘counties, a 
Committee dealing with charities and 
endowments, and with authority to look 
at the whole interests involved, from 
both a broad and a local point of view, 
and advise accordingly. Such a Com- 
mittee would better understand the 
needs and wishes of the locality than a 
body sitting in London. I should be 
very glad if the Government will, during 
the Recess, consider the whole question, 
and see whether they cannot devise some 
plan for giving more representation. to 
local feeling, recognising more fully 
local requirements, and, at the same time, 
in. some degree removing unnecessary 
steps which exist at present in the 
Mr. Roby 
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I..do a 
look at these schemes as permanent 
documents intended to last unaltered 


carrying out of schemes. 


for a long time. They are simply 
formal statutory rules for governing 
particular endowments, and they ought 
to be continually subject to re-con- 
sideration and amendment, so that 
they may be made to meet the different 
circumstances of each county or locality. 
There is a clause in the Welsh Inter- 
mediate Education Act which, I be- 
lieve, has been of great service, a 
clause which gives the right to any: 
Assistant Commissioner of the Charity 
Commission to be present at the 
meeting of the County Committee 
to advise, but not to vote. | There 
should be attached to every county or 
group of counties throughout England an 
Assistant Commissioner or Inspector who 
would be-the adviser of the Committees 
throughout his district. If that were 
done, and some kind of local form given 
to the administration of charities, I think 
it would bea great service to the country. 
I am very far from wishing to move any 
reduction of the Vote. I have not the 
least donbt that the money has been ex- 
ceedingly well expended for the benefit 
of the whole country, and I shall be only 
too glad if at any time the Charity Com- 
missioners can give further evidence of 
the great advantages they have brought 
to bear on the endowed schools of the 
country. : 

(11.20.) Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 
S.) : The subject which my hon. Friend 
has brought to the notice of the Com- 
mittee is one of very great importance, 
and no one in England, f suppose, is 80 
well qualified to speak upon it as he is. 
I am sorry the Vice President was not 
here to listen to the valuable suggestions 
he has thrown out.’ I should like to re- 
mind the Committee that it was part of 
the original plan for the reform of the 
Endowed Schools Commission as launched 
by the late Mr. W. E. Forster in 1869, 
that. there should be County Boards of 
Education for the supervision of the en- 
dowed and secondary schools in their 
districts, and with the view of ultimately 
establishing some beneficial relations 
between those secondary schools and the 
élementary schools of the country. I 
have risen, however, for the purpose of 
asking information with. regard to the 
City of London Parochial Charities. I see 
that the Vote for this year is less by 
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£1,000 than that for last year, andI 
suppose we may take that to bea sign 
that the business of the Commission is 
rapidly drawing toa close, and that the 
expense will still further decrease. But 
what is the present state of business ? 
For how long will it be necessary to ex- 
tend the powers of the Commission ; what 
schemes still remain to be disposed of ; 
and how much of the money which, 


under the 44th section of the Act of 


1883 is to be repaid to the Treasury, has 
been repaid, or within what time is it 
likely to be repaid P 

(11.22.) Mason RASCH: I wish to 
say a few words on this Vote from the 
point of view of the agricultural 
labourers. The House is probably 
well aware that the agricultural 
labourer is totally and diametrically 
opposed to the objects and works of 
the Charity Commission. He _ says 


that. when he asks that body for bread, 


it offers him a stone. The Commission 
does precisely what it ought not to do. 
Beneficiaries under the wills of pious 
founders used years ago to receive 
something practical for these charities. 
They got bread and meat and other use- 
ful things, Now, the money is spent, or 
rather it is wasted, on repairs of build- 
ings, salaries of teachers, the purchase of 
books, and other matters, with which the 
labourer has no sympathy, and to most 
of which he is entirely o : 

Mr. J, W. LOWTHER (Cumber- 
land, Penrith): Will the hon. Member 
quote cases instead of dealing in generali- 
ties P 

Mason RASCH: Certainly. There 
was a case at Lichfield where a con- 
siderable sum of money was wasted, 
where the steward received 10 per cent. 
of the yalue of the charity, and then, in 
addition, brought in a bill of £30 or £40. 


Again, in a village with which I am 


acquainted —in Essex—money has been 
spent on buildings, in the purchase of 
books, and in other ways with which the 
labourer has no sympathy. And the 
dissatisfaction is increased, because the 
labourers cannot get clear accounts as to 
how the money is spent, and so they 
come to the conclusion that the squire 
and the parson have divided it between 
them. Another cause of discontent 
arises from the system of co-optation. 
The persons who administer the charities 
under the direction of the Charity Com- 
missioners elect each other, and the rate- 
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payers have no voice inthe matter. 1 
shall not trouble the Committee . by 
moving a reduction of the Vote; all I 
desire to do is to point out the objections 
of the labourers to the Commissioners’ 
operations, and to do if in la 
more Parliamentary than the men.are in 
the habit of themselves employing. __ 
(11.25.) Mr. S. HOARE (Norwich) : 
I rise to support the appeal of the hon. 
Member for Eccles, for I agree with him 
that localities should have more yoice ip 
expressing their views than they. have 
hitherto had. I hope the Government 
will consider whether legislation cannot 
be introduced so that the public 
shall have the power of declari 
whether or not they are. satisfied. 
Some of us who took part in securing 
the rejection of the Bill for extending 
the powers of the Charity Commission 
did so because we thought it failed.to 


carry out the recommendations of the 


Committee on Charitable Trusts, whose 
Report was furnished to this House. in 
1887. That Report has not yet been 
acted on at all. We endeavoured to 
amend the Bill by gotting inserted a 
clause giving the people of a district the 
right to be heard in regard to the ad- 
ministration of local charities before a 
scheme was framed. But we were un- 
successful, and now the Bill has been 
dropped. Ido not agree with my hon. 
Friend for Essex ‘in his attack on the 
Commissioners, I think they have 
taken. great pains and. trouble in their 
work. . In a, village in which I am 
interested I act as Trustee of a charity 
now worked by means of a new scheme, 
under which the labourers. have got 
allotments, can get their children ap- 
prenticed, and when sick are made an 
allowance of coals, I think the duties 
of the Charity Commissioners would be 
rendered much more easy if their powers 
were extended, and I hope the Govern- 
ment will consider the possibility, of, in 
a future Session, securing that, before, a 
scheme actually becomes law, the people 
of the district concerned shall have the 
power of expressing their views .upon 
it. There are now six different systems 
under which schemes for charities have 
to be applied for, and they are very 
difficult and complicated. Many people, 
and some of us who are Members of this 
House, do not even now know how to 
oppose a scheme or to express an opinion 
on it. Some of the schemes do not 
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come before Parliament, and therefore 
it. is practically impossible to offer any 
objection. I hope we shall have legis- 
lation introduced which will simplify 
the procedure. 

(11.30.) Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): I wish to refer to a matter I 
raised two years ago on a similar Vote, 
and to again complain that the auditing 
of accounts was not satisfactory. I 
believe I am right in saying that be- 
tween 30,000 and 40,000 Charities send 
in statements of accounts annually to 
the Commissioners, who do not hold 
themselves responsible for auditing 
them. There is no uniformity, and 
the audit is conducted in a most per- 
functory manner. I hope thatthe Charity 
Commissioners will make some more 
‘satisfactory arrangement for the audit- 
ing of the accounts in connection with 
the County Councils. The organisation 
of the County Councils supplies means 
of dealing with charities locally, and 
their co-operation might result in saving 
many charities from disappearance. 
Another point on which I desire infor- 
mation relates to the City parochial 
charities in London. As the Committee 
know, these charities are now devoted 
partly to ecclesiastical and partly to 
general purposes. The scheme relating 
‘to them left unallocated something like 
£10,000 a year, which was to be at the 
disposal of the new managing body 
created by the Charity Commissioners. 
I wish to have the latest information as 
to the amount of these unallocated funds, 
for there is reason to believe that they 
are larger than the sum which it was at 
first understood they would amount to. 
The body intrusted with this money is 
thought by many persons to be not suffi- 
ciently representative, and there is not, 
I believe, amongst its members any one 
who has any special fitness to deal with 
the question of open spaces, which is 
one of the subjects to which attention 
is to be paid under the scheme, and upon 
which money is to be spent. I should 
like to know from some member of the 
Government before the Debate closes 
what provision has been made for the 
selection of persons best fitted for the 
due and proper administration of this 
portion of the fund. 

(11.37.) Mr. A. DYKE ACLAND 
(York, W.R., Rotherham): I only want 
to endorse the arguments which have 


been delivered as to the desirability of |made against this body. 


Mr. S. Hoare 
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linking together those bodies which are 
specially concerned with charities and 
the County Councils. The experience 
of Wales shows that the Charity Com. 
mission can act harmoniously with the 
local representative bodies for the im. 
provement of elementary and higher 
education. I wish the Government 
could see their way to bring in an 
intermediate Act for England on the 
lines of the Welsh Act, in order to 
enable the representative members of 
the County Councils to work in harmony 
with the Charity Commissioners, so that 
together they may utilise the endow- 
ments of a county in the best way. 
Small counties ought also to be able to 
join together in order to utilise their 
funds to the best advantage. The pro- 
gress we have made in Wales in one 
year is simply marvellous, and soon we 
hope to. haye set up 70 or 80 new 
secondary schools of a cheap character, 
to which the children of agricultural 
labourers will have access, and there 
will be an abundance of scholarships; 
in fact, the Principality will be provided 
with a network of schools, being a 
real link between the elementary school 
and the University Colleges, such as I 
say, when complete, will not be equalled 
in either England, Scotland, or Ireland. 
I hope our little experiment in Wales 
will be an encouragement to the 
Charity Commissioners to help on 
a similar scheme for England. What 
under the Local Taxation Act is now 
in a purely experimental stage must 
pass into an organising stage. But that 
cannot be done without fresh legislation. 
I hope that some of our English friends 
will study the work we are doing in 
Wales, and 1 venture to say, in conclu- 
sion, that whatever complaint there may 
have been against the Charity Commis- 
sioners in the past, our experience in 
Wales shows that it is willing to work 
with us in a democratic spirit, setting 
aside all but purely educational con- 
siderations. 

*(11.42.) Mr. CREMER: I am glad 
to hear that the conduct of the Charity 
Commissioners in Wales has been of so 
highly praiseworthy acharacter,andI wish 
as much could be said as to their actions 
in England. Without going quite so far 
as the hon. Members for South East Essex 
and Norwich, I think I can, generally 
speaking, endorse the charges they have 
It will be 
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within the recollection of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Norwich that two years ago a Com- 
mittee which sat upstairs to inquire into 
the doings of the Charity Commissioners, 
made a series of recommendations, but 
so far as I am aware, not one of them 
has been given effect to by the Charity 
Commissioners. One of the recommen- 
dations was that, in the appropriation 
of charities and endowments by the 
Charity Commissioners, due regard 
should be had to local opinion and 
requirements. That recommendation 
has not been carried out, and in a num- 
ber of instances the opinion of the 
people in the localities has been defied. 
Two or three years in succession I 
brought under the notice of the House 
the notorious case of St. Katherine’s 


Hospital in the Regent’s Park, where, 


amongst many other gross abuses, the 


master has been allowed to pocket a 


sum of nearly £2,000 a year. What 
the master does in addition to preaching 
two or three sermons no one seems 
to know. Years ago a new scheme 
was proposed by the Charity Com- 
missioners and endorsed by the London 
School Board for the better manage- 
ment of this institution, but for some 
mysterious reason the Commissioners 
have been prevented from carrying out 
their reforms, and so this scandalous 
waste and mismanagement is still con- 
tinued. 

*(11,46.) Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: 
With regard to the last matter men- 
tioned by the hon. Member for Shore- 
ditch, I cannot add anything to the 
answer which I gave two or three 
years ago, when I explained the law 
relating to the subject. The law is to 
this effect — that where a charity 
has an income exceeding £50 a year, 
the Charity Commissioners cannot take 
any steps to force a new scheme on 
such a charity unless the Trustees 
apply in the first instance to the Com- 
missioners for a scheme. The law still 
remains in this condition, and the Com- 
mittee has heard from the hon. Member 
for Norwich how an attempt to alter it 
was defeated. As long as the powers of 
the Commission are limited in this 
direction I fear that the case must 
remain in the same position as it is now. 
As to the present position of the schemes 
under the City Parochial Charities Act, 
with regard to which questions were 
asked by the hon. Members for Aber- 
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deen and Shoreditch (Hoxton), I have 
to tell the Committee that the great 
bulk of them have been approved by Her 
Majesty in Council, and are therefore law. 
Some of the other schemes, however, 
are still in an incomplete state. Schemes 
dealing with the ecclesiastical property 
of the five large parishes have been pub- 
lished, and will shortly be submitted to 
the Education Department. The scheme 
for the People’s Palace has recently been 
published, but it has to await criticism, 
to go through the mill of the Education 
Office, and possibly to come before the 
House of Commons. I am sorry not to 
be in a position to report that any rapid 
progress has been made with regard to 
the polytechnics in the north of London. 
I believe that the Northern Polytechnic 
is in a fair way of making some pro- 


‘gress, and possibly before long the 


scheme will be published. All the other 
important schemes have already become 
law ; but the Peopie’s Palace is an ex- 
tremely important one, dealing as it 
does with a large sum of money, and it 
will require a large amount of con- 
sideration before it finally becomes law. 
Having regard to the important schemes 
which yet remain to be completed, and 
to the difficulties and delay which may 
arise, the Charity Commissioners have 
come to the conclusion that it is de- 
sirable to continue the powers of the 
City Parochial Charities Department for 
some time longer ; but the exact period 
has not been determined. The staff 
required will not be so large as it 
has been, and therefore the expense to 
the charities will be considerably 
diminished. The hon. and _ gallant 
Member for South East Essex has 
referred to a certain scheme in South 
Essex which has often been brought up 
before. AsI said on a previous occasion, 
this scheme was drawn, not by the Charity 
Commissioners, but by the Court of 
Chancery. I may point out, too, that the 
income of this charity largely exceeds 
£50. As to the Endowed Schools 
Department, the schemes drawn by this 
Department require overhauling and 
modification as time goes on, and every- 
thing points to the conclusion that the 
work of this Department is not of a 
temporary character. This view is fully 
borne out by a clause on page 27 of the 
37th Report of the Charity Commission. 
I cannot, offhand, assent to the pro ls 
of the hon. Member for the Becles 
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Division, because they obviously require 
very careful consideration ; 
Commissioners would welcome any 
a ment which would bring them 
into closer relations with the localities, 
as represented by the County Councils, 
in dealing with the wishes of localities 
interested, and.in dealing with the ques- 
tion of audit of accounts. The Com- 
missioners have no power in connection 
with these audits, which are often of a 
very unsatisfactory character. I see no 
reason why the County Councils should 
not be brought in with a view to super- 
intending and auditing the accounts. 

Mr. J. STUART: What is the surplus 
of the City Charities ? 

*Mr. J, W. LOWTHER : I am informed 
that the surplus of unallocated funds 
originally expected was about £5,000; 
but I believe that a slightly larger sum 
than that is at the disposal of the 
Central Governing Body,who, in deciding 
its application, will have to consider the 
ease of North London. 

*(11.59.) Se J. SWINBURNE 
(Staffordshire, Lichfield): One of my 
complaints against the Charity Com- 
mission is that in drawing up their 
schemes they insert a clause enabling 
the. Steward or Trustee to take no 
less than 10 per cent. from the 
income of the charity. I think that 
that is. an excessive allowance for 
management, and that 5 per cent. would 
-be. ample, Then, again, with regard to 
the auditing of the accounts, the present 
system is most unsatisfactory, for 
although the Charity Commission does 
not audit them, the Trustees or Man- 
agers, whenever any complaint is, made 
locally, reply simply that the accounts 
have been before the Commissioners. 

It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his seport to the 
Honse. 

Resolutions to be reported to-morrow ; 
Committee also report Progress ; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


SUPPLY [13rx JULY}. 
Resolution [see page 1061] reported, 
and agreed to. 


FISHERIES BILL [LORDS].—(No. 406.) 

As amended, considered ; read the 
third time, and passed with an Amend- 
ment. 


Mr. J. W. Lowther 


{COMMONS} 


but the 
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CATHEDRAL CHURCHES BILL. °« 
(No. 53.) 


Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. , 
Bill withdrawn. 


TEACHERS (REGISTRATION AND 
ORGANISATION) BILL. 
(No. 156.) 
Special Report from the Select Com- 
mittee, with Minutes of Evidence, 
brought up, and read. 


TEACHERS (REGISTRATION. AND 
ORGANISATION) BILL. 
(No. 156.) 
Reported, without Amendment. 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BILL— 
(No. 48.) 
Reported, without Amendment. 
Reports and Special Report to lie 
th the Table, and to be printed. [No. 
335, 


PURCHASE OF LAND AND CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 363.) 

Lords Amendments to be considered 
upon Monday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 410.] : 


PURCHASE OF LAND, &c. (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


(12.5.) On the Motion for adjourn- 
ment, ; : 
Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): .The 
consideration of the Lords Amendments 
to the Irish Land Bill has been fixed for 
Monday, but seeing that they have only 
just been received from the other House, 
and bearing in mind the importance of 
the changes made, we cannot agree to 
their being considered at so early a date. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or rae EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuun, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I have conferred 
with my right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary on that.point. -We propose to 
put the matter down for next Monday, 
but not with the intention of proceeding 
with it. We are anxious to meet the 
wishes of hon. Members for Ireland, as 
well as to consult the convenience of the 
whole House. The Amendments will 
probably be considered on the following 
Thursday. 


House adjourned at tim minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wedsnediy, 15th July, 1891. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





HANOVER CHAPEL BILL [LORDS]. 


(12.25.) Mr. PICTON (Leicester); 
who had the following Notice of Mo- 
tion on the Paper :— 

“To move that the Order [14th July] that 
the Hanover Chapel Bill [Lords] be committed 
be read, and discharged. 

That the Bill be committed to a Select 
Committee of Seven Members, Four to be 
nominated by the House and Three by the 
Committee of Selection. 

That all Petitions against the Bill presented 
in accordance with the Standing Orders be 
referred to the Committee ; that the Petitioners 
praying to be heard by themselves, their 
Connsel, or Agents, be heard against the 
Bill, and Counsel heard in support of the Bill. 

That the Committee have power to send 
for persons, papers, and records. 

That Three be the quorum,” 


said : I believe that the noble Lord in 
charge of the Bill (Viscount Cranborne) 
and others who take an interest in 
the measure are willing to agree to 
a Motion to refer it to a hybrid 
Committee, providing that the number 
is not so large as seven. I there- 
fore refrain from moving my Reso- 
lution, in favour of that which stands in 
the name of the hon. Member for the 
West Derby Division of Liverpool (Mr. 
Cross). 


ee July] that the Hanover 
Chapel Bill [Lords] be committed read, 
and discharged. 


Ordered, That the Bill be committed to a 
Select Committee of Five Members, Three to 
be nominated by the House, and Two by the 
Committee of Selection. 

Ordered, That, sabject to the Rules, Orders, 
and Proceedings of this House, all Petitions 
against the said Bill be referred to the Com- 
mittee, and that such of the Petitioners as 
pray to be heard by themselves, their Counsel, 
Agents, or Witnesses, be heard upon their 
Petitions, if they think fit, and Counsel heard 
in support of the said Bill against such Peti- 
tions. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Three be the quoram of the 
Committee.—(Mr. Cross. 


VOL. CCCLY.  [rarrp SERIES. ] 
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Mr. TATTON EGERTON (Cheshire, 
Knutsford): I do not propose to move 
the Instruction which stands in my 
name— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee to alter Clause 13, and authorise the 
Charity Commissioners to amend the Trinity 
Chapel Scheme, and give to the new Church 
the same income as to the other Churches 
under the Scheme, and transfer the balance of 
the double portion given (under the plea of 
absence of endowment) tothe Hanover Chapel, 
to the Mother Church of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it be an Instruction to the Conte 
mittee to inquire whether the cost of building 
Hanover Chapel was not largely borne by the 
rates of the whole parish of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square ; and, if so, whether a portion 
of the surplus of the money to be derived 
from the sale of the chapel building and the 
site thereof, after providing for the erection of 
the new district church contemplated by the 
Bill, should not be used for the religious 
requirements of the whole parish; and, if s0, 
the Committee, if they think fit, be at liberty 
to insert provisions in the Bill to apply a 
portion of such surplus accordingly.’’—(Mr. 
Thomas Henry Bolton.) 


Objection being taken, the Debate 
stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed to-morrow. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES 
1891-2. 
Considered in Committee. 
(in the Committee.) 
Crass II. 


1. £25,867, to complete the sum for 
the Charity Commission. 

*(12.30.) Sm J. SWINBURNE (Staf- 
fordshire, Lichfield): As the remarks: 
which I was making upon this Vote were 
interrupted last night by the Rules of the 
House, I desire to continue what I was 
thensaying. The complaint I have now to 
make against the Charity Commissioners 
is their disregard of the Resolution 
which was passed by this House in 1886, 
that the majority of the trustees and 
managers of a charity shall be elected 
by the ratepayers of the district affected. 
The Commissioners systematically ignore 
this oe and the consequence 
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is,“ that in ‘one charity I find.“the 
stewards’ charges have been increased 
from £20 to. £40, and that a law bill of 
£20, £30 or £40 is incurred, with rare 
exceptions, every year. I have no wish 
to: give names, although I have them 
here.:. The accounts are not properly 
looked ‘into, and the consequence ~ is 
that the charities are robbed. _ Only 
this. year, instead of the Charity Com- 
missioners loyally carrying out the 
decision of this House that the majority 
of the trustees or managers should be 
elected by the ratepayers, in one of the 
sghemes. connected, with the City of 
Lichfield ‘there are only: three out of 
15 trustees directly elected by the rate- 
payers. There are eight representative 
trustees, which looks well upon. paper, 
and; gives a majority, but they are not 
elected by the ratepayers. They are 
nominated by the Town Council, whoare 
identical with the Co-optative trustees 
and..managers. I have often been 
asked the question, What is Co-optative 
Trustee ?-. -as many Members have 
failed to discover what their func- 
tions and duties are. It is, I. .be- 
lieve, a position invented by): the 
Charity Commissioners to enable a 
clique of persons, usually including the 
parson and the squire, to control and 
‘«retain the control for ever of the 
Charity. The system is copied from 
the Municipal Act of 1837, when Lord 
John Russell, in order to carry his Bill 
through the House of Lords, had to 
submit to the pernicious system of 
Aldermen being elected by the Town 
Councillors in lieu of their being 
elected directly by the ratepayers. 
Whenever a vacancy among the Co- 
optative Trustees arises from death or 
bankruptcy,.or any other cause, a new 
trustee or manager is. elected by . this 
body from among themselves. _ The 
pious founders of these charities nomi- 
nated certain persons to see that their 
wishes were carried’ out in the future, 
andito see that'the money was adminis- 
tered for the benefit of the poor in the 
place.of their nativity. All what the 
founders: Icoked -to, was the proper 
administration: of the funds, so that 
the .:poor,. who . they. intended to 
benefit; should not be.robbed of their 
rights.,,: Butvthe fact is, that under the 


present arrangements stewards are ap-- 


Sir J. Swinburne 


{COMMONS} 
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pointed who receive an excessive 
salary themselves, which is’ quite ont 
of proportion to the work done, 
or required, and take care that their - 
professional friends receive fees out 
of the funds. The Charity Commis- 
sioners say—“ We are not, accountable. 
Trustees and Managers have been 
elected, and if they will job away the 
money of the poor people we cannot help 
it,”,.. As they are practically ont-voted, 
the poor have no voice whatever in the., 
management of these charities. . How-:. 
ever small a Charity may be, if the 
managers have to. go before a con-:, 
stituency at intervals, they will ‘take 
care how they administer the: trust, 
and, on the other hand, the constituency \ 
will see that they elect the best men 
as administrators. What I wish to see 
established is a system of election. direct . 
from the, ratepayers. I. know the, 
Government say that the Resolution of; 
the. House was carried by a snatch Vote. . 
My reply is, that if it was a snatch Vote, 
let Her Majesty’s Government come 
forward and rescind it. I challenge 
them to do that, and to see what the 
opinion of the House of Commons-is now: 
So long as the Resolution remains un- 
rescinded, I think the Charity Commis’ 
sioners ought to accept it loyally. 
*(12.35.) Mz. COBB (Warwick, S.E., 
Rugby): There are one or two matters 
in connection with this Vote which I. 
should like to bring under the-notice of 
the hon. Member for Penrith (Mr. J. W. 
Lowther.) . In the first place, I believe’ 
there are a considerable number of cases 
in which the Trustees of Charities do not 
render their..accounts as preseribed . by 
the Act of Parlianent. Indeed, there/are: 
thousands of cases in which the Trustees 
are still in-arrear with toeir accounts. 
This arises, I believe, from the fact that 
in a great many instances the person 
who is supposed to keep the accounts is 
the incumbent, who is not, asa rule, a 
man of business, and in consequence, 
although quite unintentionally, he suc- 
ceeds in getting the Charity into a great 
mess. In support of that view I may 
mention a case which occurred not long 
ago. I was present at a public inquiry, 
into one of these Charities, which » was 
conducted by the late Mr. Skirrow, one — 
of the Inspectors. Inthe 'course-of con *” 
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yersation ‘with Mr. Skirrow he told: me,’ 
quite unsolicited, and he’ had’ had 
a large» experience in connection 
with : the’ administration of © Chari- 
ties, that he ‘only knew of ‘one 
case in which a country clergyman had 
kept the accounts properly as aman of 
business would have done: ‘Last night 
the question of popular representation in 
thé appointment of trustees was brought 
up, and it was’ pointed: out that the 
Resolution ‘passed in 1886 ‘has never 
been carried out. Personally I have had 
a deal to do with the Charity Com- 
missioners, and’I’ have often benefited 
by the courtesy and consideration of the 
hon: Member for Penrith, and I mustsay 
that matters have been much better 
during the last two years than they were 
before. I do not seé why, in regard to 
the smaller village charities, some uni- 
form principle should not be adopted for 
the framing of a scheme in regard to the 
appointment of new trustees: In one of 
the Northamptonshire villages‘a scheme 
has been framed which’ought to be con- 
verted into a model and ‘advantageously 
followed -in ‘other ' places.. . The old 
trustees’ were the yicar, the two church- 
wardens, and the two overseers:' At the 
inquiry which took place—and it was 
the inquiry I have already mentioned at 
which I met Mr. Skirrow—certain acts 
of gross negligence in the administration 
of the charity were proved. The’ funds 
which ought to have ‘been administered 
for the benefit of the poor had been 
taken by the churchwardens and used 
forthe purposes of the Church. In all 
these cases I think it is desirable that 
there should be a public inquiry. It 
tends to clear the atmosphere: In: this 
instance, although it was at first sipposed 
that theinquiry was instituted in hostility 
to the trust, it’ was soon mademanifest 
that that was not so, and the vicarin'the 
end’ was glad to get rid of responsibilities 
which hé ‘was unable to carry out under 
the new scheme. There are seven trus- 
tees ; one, the. Poor ‘Law Guardian; is 
ex officio for the time being; four are 
representative and ‘electéd: by the 
vestry every five years, and the. two 
remaining ‘trustees are co-operative 
trustees. Since the scheme. has: come 
into operation other villages are looking 
forward to a similar measure of justice. 


{Joux 15, 1891} 
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which I regret I have been unable to 
give the’ hon. Member for Penrith 


notice; but I” only received a letter’ 


in) regard to it) this: morning. It: 
is the’ case of a charity in the town 
of ‘Warwick, a'town represented by the 
Speaker ‘of: this House: There are in 
Warwick a number of ‘charities: which 
are called municipal charities. A scheme 
has just been’ put ‘forward in regard to! 


them; and it is ‘provided: that «the first: 


6 vacancies out of 'a'total of 21 trustees: 


namied in the scheme shall be filled by: 


Representative Trustees elected by the 
three wards in Werwick: ‘The 7th, 8th: 


and 9th vacancies are not to be filled up» 


at all, and the*remaining 12 vacancies 
are to befilled by Co-optative Trustees, 
so that the total number of Trustees will : 
be reduced to 18 in future,:and when 
the first Co-optative Trustee is appointed 


he will be appointed by’ the: 6’ Repre«« 
sentative Trustees and the 11 Co-optative - 
Trustees: That-is the réverse of populary; 
representation, seeing ‘that there will : 
only be 6 Representative Trustees against: 
12 Co-optative Trustees, or two: to one; 


andit is that system which I desire to:see 
amended. ' ' 


#(19.45.) Mn. STANLEY LEIGHTON” 


(Shropshire, Oswestry); I wish to ask, 
my hon. Friend the Member for Penrith 
to-explain to the Committee two points | 


in regard to the’ policy adopted by the. 


Charity Commissioners in reference to’ 


the appointment’ of Trustees. Charity » 


schemes, as we all know, come: before : 
Parliament, ‘and Parliament is afforded 
an. opportunity of considering them— 
not a full opportunity, but still an oppor- 
tunity. But with the appointment. of 


Trustees by the Commissioners, Parlia- | 
ment has nothing. whatever to do. : 
‘Therefore, I think; we have:a right to 


watch with care how they use their : 
powers in reference to these appoint- 


ments.. The rule-of common’ senise. as *: 
well as the:prineiple of law is-'‘that per-. : 


sons should be appointed: Trustees ‘who « 
will be loyal to. the: trust; «You! would 


‘not, for instance, place a Dissenter upon. 
@ Church of England Trust,‘ nor would «: 


you .putupon @ Trust intended for 
education persons who. are’ notoriously. 


desirous: of alienating: the Trust. from «« 
educational purposes.. In appointing a. 
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who will be loyal to the Trust. I want 
to know how far the Charity Commis- 
sioners in appointing new ‘Trustees 
are prepared to uphold that doctrine, 
or how far they are prepared to throw 
it over. How far are they prepared to 
adopt the policy of nominating trustees 
who are opposed to the application of 
the trust? In the second place, I want 
to know what powers the Charity Com- 
missioners intend to take ,themselves 
with regard to modifying the orders they 
may make. There are certain statutable 
regulations which the Commissioners are 
bound to comply with before they appoint 
new trustees. They have to publish 
the names of the persons proposed, to 
post them on the Church doors, and 
advertise them in different newspapers, 
so that everyone may know the names 
That it is an admirable rule, but by 
another Act of Parliament the Commis- 
sioners are allowed to modify it, and 
without notice, to make some small 
variations in it. What I wish to know 
is, whether, after the Commissioners 
have promulgated their order and pub- 
lished it in the usual way, they can, 
under cover of rectifying some technical 
error or small inadvertence, re-construct 
the governing body? If a precedent of 
this kind is allowed to pass without 
remonstrance, where are we to stop? 
The Commissioners are a powerful body 
standing altogether outside Parliament. 
They seem to assume to sit in a judicial 
capacity, and to consider all these 


questions without reference to the Actof | 


Parliament. Is the Act of Parliament 
to be carried out according to its words 
and spirit, or under the. section which 
gives them powers of modification? Are 
the Commissioners virtually to be enabled 
to re-construct the governing body with- 
out notice to the community at large? 
The case which has been brought to my 
notice is this: The Commissioners 
“ modified ” an order by adding three to 
the four Trustees proposed to be ap- 
pointed in the original order. I believe 
such a modification to be beyond the 
statutable discretion allowed to the Com- 
missioners. The other point is this: The 
Commissionersnominated in their “ modi- 
fied” order three Trustees who were 
notoriously hostile to the existing 
application of the trust money to 
elementary education. They desired to 
Mr. Stanley Leighton ‘ 
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apply the trust money to middle-class 
education. I ask my hon. Friend to say 
how far the Commissioners have a right 
to construe the law in regard to these 
modified powers according to their own 
absolute discretion, and to act according 
to their own ideas without statutory 
publication? I hope that Parliament will 
take care that this very powerful body is 
not allowed to become too powerful. At 
any rate, we ought to know what the 
principles are under which they claim 
to act. 


*(12.53.) Mr. J. W. LOWTHER 
(Cumberland, Penrith): The first im- 
portant point which was raised by the 
hon. Member for Lichfield (Sir J. Swin- 
burne) was one which I am almost 
ashamed to go into again, seeing that it 
has been brought forward so many times 
by the hon. Member, and that I thought 
I had convinced even him of the justice 
of the course taken by the Commis- 
sioners. I refer to the question of the 
appointment of Representative Trustees. 
The matter stands thus: In the small 
hours of the morning the hon. Gentleman 
carried a Resolution to the effect that in 
the opinion of the House every scheme 
of the Charity Commissioners ought to 
provide that a majority of the Trustees 
or managers should be directly ap- 
pointed by the ratepayers of the locality 
to which the charity applied. It was 
pointed out at the time that that was an 
impracticable resolution and ought not to 
be put in force. The matter came before 
the Committee which sat upstairs for 
two Sessions. It was fully gone into, 
and the Committee reported that 
they had failed to satisfy themselves 
that the Resolution could be bene- 
ficially carried into effect. The hon. 
Member himself gave evidence before 
the Committee, and in his evidence he 
actually suggested that Christ’s Hospital 
should be placed under the control of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. I think 
that after evidence like that, it was 
clearly proved to the Committee that 
the proposal of the hon. Member was 
absolutely impracticable. The Com- 
mittee recommended that the Charity 
Commissioners should be allowed to pre- 
serve freedom of action in organising the 
governing bodies of charitable schemes, 
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but that they ought to bear in mind that 
it was in the interests of education to 
enlist the sympathies of the localities 
in the welfare of endowed schools by 
giving them representation either direct 
or indirect through elected bodies. The 
hon. Member asks whether the Commis- 
sioners have loyally carried out the 
decision of the House, and my reply is 
that we have loyally carried out the 
decision of the Committee which sat upon 
and considered the Resolution of the hon. 
Member. At the present time we are con- 
stantly giving a large share in the manage- 
ment of charitable schemes to repre- 
sentation, either direct or indirect 
through elected bodies. In a recent 
scheme to which the hon. Member 
referred in connection with the Lichfield 
Charities, we have provided for a local 
election of trustees in every ward of the 
town. I am sure the hon. Member 
knows very well, from his experience of 
the work we have been carrying on, that 
in every case in which we have thought 
it right, we have given direct or indirect 
representation. The hon. Member must 
bear in mind that in many of the charities 
for which we make schemes the income 
is very small; and if we were to pro- 
vide for direct representation, the whole 
of the income would be swallowed up by 
the cost of the election. But we provide 
representation indirectly through elected 
bodies. The hon. Member complains in 
regard to x» certain charity that the 
lawyer’s bill was too high, and that it 
was sent in by a firm of solicitors in 
which the clerk of the charity was a 
partner. But the lawyer’s bill was 
taxed, and not reduced, as it was found 
that the charges had been properly made. 
The hon. Member also complains of the 
stewards’ fees; but, perhaps, I may be 
allowed to say that the clause which 
deals with that question is purely per- 
missive. If the trustees of a charity 
think that the salary received by their 
steward or clerk is too high, they have 
power to reduce it. If they consider 
that 10 per cent. of the gross receipts is 
too large a sum to pay the clerk for 
collecting the rents.and acting as clerk 
they can reduce the amount. The pro- 
vision in the clause is merely an 
optional one, and a maximum, and not a 
minimum, is laid down. The hon. 


Member for Rugby (Mr. Cobb) asked 
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questions in regard to the accounts. The 
accounts received at the office during 
last year amounted to 27,942 against 
upwards {of 31,000 in 1889, showing a 
considerable diminution. These figures 
might be misleading, however, unless 
I drew attention to the fact that man 
of the charities have been consoli ; 
The Commissioners have done what they 
can to simplify matters in this respect. 
They issue a form of a simple kind on 
which the accounts of the charities are 
sent in. The law on the subject, as 
the hon. Member no doubt knows, is that 
it is compulsory upon the trustees of 
charities to send in copies of their ac- 
counts to the Commissioners, and the 
latter have power, if they think fit 
to do so, to inquire into the accounts of 
any charity. As a matter of fact, we 
do not compare the number of accounts 
sent in with the number of charities on 
our books, and we do not call upon any 
charity to send in its accounts unless our 
attention is specially directed to the 
matter. 


*Mr. COBB: How many charities do 
not send in their accounts ? 


*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: That I can- 
not say, the accounts are coming in more 
regularly than they did, but still there is 
a considerable number—perhaps some 
thousands—of charities which do not 
send in any accounts. Hven now a con- 
siderable number of charities exist which 
the Commissioners do not know of, but 
that number ‘is decreasing every day. 
The hon. Member has asked me whether 
it would not be possible to have some 
uniform method of appointing new trus- 
tees. The requirements of localities 
differ greatly, so also do the trusts ; some 


are applicable, only to Church purposes, 
and others are of an open character; in 
some schemes one parish is, and in 
others two or more parishes are, inte- 
rested, and this has to be borne in 
mind in fixing the number and nature 
of the trustees. Therefore,in my view 
it would be impossible, owing to the 
variety of circumstances which surround 
these different charities, to have a cast- 
iron method applicable to all cases. The 
hon. Member has spoken of the admir- 
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able results of public inquiry. I quite 
agree with him on that point, and ex- 
,perience has shown that in very difficult 
cases the local friction, which unfortu- 
nately so often exists with regard to 
charities, is modified, if not altogether 
eliminated, when one of the officials of 
‘the Commissioners is sent down to hold 
‘#' public inquiry. The Commissioners 
shold a public inquiry wherever-they can 
properly do so, and there is a reasonable 
chance of ‘its being successful; because 
they Have found that by doing so they 
; themselves are not only better informed 
; with.regard to the charities, but.the two 
opposing parties are brought face to face, 
mith the result that in most cases the 
difficulties which divide them disappear. 
‘I am afraid that I cannot give the hon. 
~Member' the.information he asks for:in 
awespect to the: municipal charities: of 
‘Warwick; but if he will put a’ ques- 
--tionapon' the Paper on the subject I 
<iwill..do- my, best to answer it. - The 
elion.; Member for Oswestry has asked 
me questions with respect to the ap- 
intment of trustees, and whether the 
Rchititietirindrs always act’ upon the 
principle of appointing only such ‘trus- 
tees as are-what he terms ‘loyal to the 
_trust.” That expression-is rather vague, 
“becatise; however disloyal to the trust 
“the trustees may be, they cannot ‘alter 
othe’ trust’ in-any ‘way. All’ that they 
sean do is-tolapply to the Commissioners to 
alter the trust; but in no case will the 
Commissioners allow the trust’ to be di- 
verted from its original object to one 
‘totally different." ‘The hon. Member has 
-sabgested, in illustration of his argument, 
that a majority of the trustees of ‘a 
Wesleyan trust being Roman Catholics 
might change the character of the trust 
from a Wesleyan to a Roman Catholic 
“trust. ‘ That, however, is an’ impossi- 
ebility:;*dindeed, it is the reason of the 
existence of the Commissioners: to. pre- 
‘vent such diversions of trusts, and they 
wonld, not listen for a moment to pro- 
posals of that character.. As a general 
rule, thé Commissioners do ‘not appoint 
-as trustees of a charity connected with 
a partieular ferm of religious belief:any 
-persons'who have shown themselves hos- 
tile to, that: particular form of belief. In 
-the case of open charities, however, 
ewhere no: question of Church or Non- 
‘conformist Views is involved, the Com- 
Mr. J. W. Lowther 
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missioners do not think it incumbent 
upon them to make investigations into 
the religious belief of those persons whom 
they appoint trustees. It is quite true. 
that in some cases the Commissioners, 
where, in their opinion, there is no re. 
construction of the trust, do not repub. » 
lish the scheme merely because they 
have inereased . the’ number . of: the 
trustees; The Act of Parliament gives 


us power to dispense with! such - notice.. 


We consider each case’ upon its. merits, 
and our judgment is guided by particular 
facts.. The hon. Member quoted a case:in 
which we originally proposed to nominate 
four trustees, but in which we altered 
our order ‘and added three, without re- 
publication. The facts were that there 
were originally two Trustees who sexit to 
us a requisition to appoint four more. 
We issued an order, nominating the.four 
suggested by the Trustees. Then we xe- 
ceived Memorials from the Joint Educa- 
tion Committee—for the case. occurred 
in Wales—that we should appoint three 
persons named by them. The case was 
fully. considered in the locality, .,We 
received further Memorials, I think no 
fewer than five, and.one signed: by 200 
or more, some of which | favoured. the 
appointment of the four Trustees named 
in. our first order, and others recom- 
mending the substitution of the.three 
other names, and in the end. we decided 
to appoint.all seven. Surely that was 
net such a re-construction of — the 
body of Trustees as to necessitate. re- 
publication. The hon. Member suggests 
that nine Trustees form too large a body 
to manage:a charity of £60 ; but bearing 
in mind the conflicting representations 
made to us, we did the best we could, 
and probably gave satisfaction to neither 
party.. As to nine being, too large.a 
number of Trustees, I may remind the 
hon. Member that the Jomt Education 
Committee, when considering the..new 
scheme for. this very charity, voluntarily 
suggested that there should be-nine 
Trustees, showing that they did not think 
it too large a body. The interests\of more 
than one parish were concerned... -I 
think I have answered all the questions 
put to me on the subject, but I shall be 
glad to give any further informationinmy 
power. I can only thank the Committee 
for the patience. with -which, -it, has 
listened to me. 
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41,15.) Sm H. DAVEY (Stockton): 


I do not think the Committee will regret. 


the time that has been occupied in ‘dis- 


"cussing this subject, because nothing 


could be more interesting to the country 
at large’ thar the proper, the economical, 
and thedueadministration of its charities. 
The Charity Commissioners have often 
been attacked from various points of 
view; but I. have seen a great deal of 
their work, both as regards general 
charities and more particularly with 
regard tothe’ administration of their 
_powers under the Endowed Schools Act ; 
and I venture to’ say that.any Member 
who takes ‘the trouble to examine the 
-work they have! done will be struck by 
the very liberal-minded way in «which 
‘they have exercised the powers conferred 
upon them. No doubt they are human, 
‘and have consequently in’ some. cases 
made mistakes. They have-been guilty, 
of course, of errors of judgment, but 
when the vast amount of property and 
the vast’ number: ' of’ charitiés they have 
to deal. with are. considered, it will be 
realised that they have done 'their-work 
well,'and that the country-owe a deep 
debt. of gratitude to them: | I proposeon 
this occasion ‘to address a’ few observa- 
tions to the House ‘as to the educational 
endowments of ‘the country. ‘There: is 
no doubt in my mind that in past times, 
and toa large extent in existing’days, 
those educational endowments have been 
very largely monopolised by the upper 
and middle classes, and have to a great 
extent been wasted, so far as any good to 
the general body of: the. people‘is con- 
cerned. I suppose there’ is scarcely a 
Member of the House who has not at ore 
time of his life derived some benefit from 
the charitable educational endowments 
of the country. 1t may perhaps'surpri 
some hon. Gentlemen who- have 
educated at Eton, Harrow, or Rugby:to 
know that'they have enjoyed thé bene- 
‘fits of a charity in the shape of school 
buildings; for. which they have had ‘ta 
pay no rent, and in the form also of 
chapels and playing fields, » Many Mem- 
bets .of the House—I include myself 
amongst’ them — have derived direct 
pecuniary benefit from those educational 
endowments by receiving more or less 
‘substantial exhibitions, to assist in’ their 
support while going through their Uni- 
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versity course. I will say nothing as:to 
scholarships or fellowships; because they 
are: on a different footing. | I prefer to 
confine myself to the educational school 
endowments of the country, and I ven- 
ture to assert that: the Charity Comi- 
missioners have rescueda good: many 
school charities from extinction, because 
there are many schools ‘now flourishing 
which were: formerly) moribund. | Of 
that we: have an instance within a very 
short distance of this House..«'I’ refer 
to the Westminster day schools. » It ap- 
pears to me, however, that the ‘powers of 
the Commissioners are too restricted. In 
the first place, they are restricted by the 
Report: of the | Schools . Inquiry *: 

mission, which is embodied in the 
Preamble of the Act. ‘They have, rightly 
in my: Opinion, ‘held : themselves’ bound 
by ‘the policy which was indicated: in 
that -Report.: Their: powers: also oare 
restricted in the matter of applying-ito 
educational purposes charities’ which are 
not ‘strietly .dducational, «but which it 
would be for the benefit of the com- 
munity to apply to such purposes. 
‘Their powers, too, of consolidating 
charities are limited: Therefore; if it és 
desired to secure anything like'a scheme 
of management:of ‘those ‘charities: for the 
purpose—which I strongly support—of 
applying them-to the secondary eduea- 
tion of; the people of the-country;:we 


‘mission with larger powersyer we must 
create a Commission with» sufficient 
powers: for the purpose: There: area 
good many people nowadays:in favour 
of applying charity money in support of 
elementary education. » Personally; ' J 
think ‘there is a good deal td ‘be saad «in 
favour of that, viewy but cit is’ nota 
-popular one, ‘and: will: probably not:pre- 
vail) in the: House,’ because it: will be 
suggested: that the charities are being 
devoted to the relief of the: rates. .»The 
‘Subject of: secondary) education: is':one 
‘which: before’ long-—indeed,;: “perhaps, 
within the next year: or» fwo-~must 
engage the attention iof Parliament,and 
Lif. we are asked, as we “probably iwitl-be 
asked,:t6 provide) cash out of, public 


funds for its promotion, I think Parlia- 
ment, before it votes the money for: the 
purpose, ought to take in hand the whole 
re-organisation of the educational :en- 
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providing the necessary funds. What 
is wanted is secondary schools, with at 
any rate a large number of free places 
to be set apart for scholars from the 
elementary schools who have most 
distinguished themselves by their in- 
dustry and capacity. I know of no 
more advantageous mode by which we 
can apply the educational endowments of 
the country than that. There are three 
matters which it has occurred to me it 
would be necessary to provide for. What 
is wanted is a scheme of general organi- 
sation. We want in the administration 
of educational endowments some general 
system and some large scheme of ad- 
ministration, and for that purpose we 
require consolidation. We must take 
larger powers than at present exist for 
diverting charities from localities where 
they are not wanted, and throwing them 
into a general mass for the benefit of 
districts where they are wanted. I 
know that that is a very thorny subject, 
and will create a good deal of opposition ; 
but if we desire to do anything in a 
large way we must put an end to the 
system of local charities and must con- 
solidate those educational endowments, 
with a view to applying them to large 
areas and placing them under a single 
management, so as to secure the estab- 
lishment of secondary schools in con- 
venient parts of the country. We must 
also get larger powers than at present 
exist for sweeping into the educational 
net a number of the dole and bread 
charities and other charities of a similar 
kind. These charities, no doubt, hon. 
Members are familiar with. It will be ad- 
mitted that in some cases they positively 
do mischief, while in almost all cases 
they do little if any good, and it would be 
better if they could be applied to educa- 
tional purposes. At present the Com- 
missioners have only power to divert 
those charities to educational purposes 
with the consent of the Trustees. In 
many cases that consent is, I am bound 
to say, forthcoming, but in some cases 
it is withheld, and in my opinion it is 
very desirable that these charities should 
be swept into the educational net and 
consolidated under a single Board of 
Management. I see no reason why the 
‘general management of secondary schools 
maintained by educational endowments 
in a county should not be given to a 
Sir H. Davey 
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Committee of the County Council itself, 
or if that is objected to there might bea 
Board of Management for the secon 

schools of the county on which there 
should be a large representative element, 
It is needless to point out the increased 
economy which would result from 
having one General Board instead of a 
separate system of management for each 
charity. I hope before long to see all 
charities under one general system of 
management, because that will do away 
with the clashing of interest, and we 
shall no longer hear of any such diffi. 
culties as those which occasionally crop 
up when masters of grammar schools 
insist on giving a classical education, 
though it is not desired in the interests 
of the scholars attending the schools. 
Neither will there be schools maintained 
in localities which are dwindling 
down, and which are maintained 
simply because those places were once 
populous and required such schools. 
If we had one general ment we 
should find no difficulties of that kind. 
We should not only have more 
economical management of charities, 
but the charities would be applied more 
directly and more efficiently to the pur- 
poses for which they exist. I am well 
aware there are difficulties in the way, 
but difficulties of this kind are only 
made to be overcome. Probably public 
opinion is not ripe for the full measure 
I have ventured to sketch out. But 
if it is brought home to the people 
of this country that there are already 
public funds which, if better organised 
and administered than they can be under 
the present law, will, if not entirely, at 
least to a large extent, provide means 
for secondary education, public opinion 
will be enlisted in the matter. It is 
very difficult, no doubt, to get a body 
of Local Trustees to resign their manage- 
ment to a general body, and there is 
also difficulty occasioned by religious 
differences. The teaching in some of 
these schools is by charter, Act of Parlia- 
ment, or otherwise confined to members 
of the Church of England. In others it 
is not so, and no doubt that isa diffi- 
culty which we shall have to face. But 
I do not think the difficulties insuperable, 
and I have made these remarks because 
I believe, after what has been done for 
elementary education, the question of 
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secondary education is one which before 
long Parliament will have to deal with, 
and I am anxious it should be dealt with 
in connection with our charitable educa- 
tional endowments. 

(1.36.) Tae CHANCELLOR or tHE 
EXCHEQUER (Mr. Goscnen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): I hope 
my hon. and learned Friend will not 
think it is from want of courtesy or 
because the Government underrate the 
magnitude of the question if I do not go 
into the matter which in a very in- 
teresting speech he has brought before 
the Committee. I recognise the im- 
portance of the question, but it is a very 
large subject to bring forward in connec- 
tion with the particular point the Com- 
mittee is now engaged on, and its 
discussion would occupy a considerable 
time. We should not make real progress 
with the Estimates if we were to follow up 
the matter the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man has raised, and I would appeal to 
the Committee to allow us now to bring 
this discussion to a close. If hon. 
Members desire to bring their labours 
toaclose in a reasonable time I trust 
they willdo what I am doing in this 
matter, and that is exercise considerable 
self-restraint. But for that I should 
have liked to make some reply to the 
speech of my hon. and learned Friend. 


*(1.40.) Sm J. SWINBURNE: I 
should be glad if the right hon. Gentle- 
man will allow me a few moments in 
which to reply to some remarks made 
by the hon. Member for Penrith. I 
have no doubt the hon. Gentleman 
quoted my evidence before the Com- 
mittee upstairs correctly, but he seemed 
to ridicule me for having suggested that 
Christ’s Hospital should be put under 
the management of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. I then knew, as many 
others did, that the days of the Metro. 
politan Board of Works were numbered, 
and that a representative body like the 
County Council would take the Board’s 
place. I do not see why the County 
Council should not through one of its 
Committees make a very good governing 
body of Christ’s Hospital, as has just 
been proposed by the hon. Member for 
Stockton. As to public inquiries, I desire 
to take this opportunity of thanking 
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the Commissioners for acceding to my 
request that inquiries should be held in 
the evening when working men could 
attend. I have also to give the Charity 
Qommissioners great credit for having 
merged, especially in Lichfield, a number 
of small charities together. But what I 
ask the Commissioners to take up im- 
mediately is the question of accounts. 
At present the Trustees of charities are 
not obliged to send statements of their 
accounts to the Commissioners. [Mr. 
J. W. Lowrner: Yes.] I understood the 
hon, Member to say that many hundreds 
were not sent. At any rate, there was 
no power to enforce the rendering of 
accounts, and even when accounts are 
sent the Commissioners exercise no 
control over them. 


*(1.44.) Mr, MORTON (Peterborough): 
I quite appreciate the appeal just made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but 


I do not think that appeal should 
prevent us considering the items in this 
Vote. I should like to ask the hon. 
Member for Penrith what he means by 
his answer just now to the hon. Member 
for Rugby with regard to the taxing of 
solicitors’ bills in the office? What 
means have the Commissioners of taxing 
lawyers’ bills; and have those who 
oppose the bills any right to make 
representations in the matter? Then I 
find the sum of £25 for the purveyor of 
luncheons. I will not move a reduction 
in respect of that item, but I trust the 
hon. Gentleman will consider whether 
this should not be the last occasion 
on which the Vote should include 
such an item. Under Sub-head 
E I find £600 for travelling 
allowance to Assistant Commissioner. 
Last year £250 only was voted. I 
should like to know what is the reason 
of the increase. Then as to the City of 
London Parochial Charities Department. 
I understood the hon. Gentleman to say 
last night that the powers of the Com- 
mission would end in March, 1891; he 
explained to me afterwards that he 
should have said 1892. I had under- 
stood that the work of the Commission 
practica]ly ended on the 23rd of February 
in this year, and I wish to know whether 
the hon. Gentleman seriously considers 
that it is wise or fair to go on expend- 
ing this money, which should be used 
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for the benefit of the people of London, 
and not in mere official expenses ? 


» *Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Haggers- 
ton): Perhaps I may be allowed to put 
‘the question I have put on other Votes, 
namely, how many hours the clerks in 
the Department are employed ? 


~ *(1.50,) Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: With 
“regard to the taxing of lawyers’ bills, 
the Commissioners have power to tax 
such bills, and there are one or two 
‘clerks who perform the duty whenever it 
becomes necessary, se 
Mr. MORTON : Are opponents allowed 
to be represented ? 
*MR JW. LOWTHER: I ‘should 
think ‘so. “As to the item for the pur- 
veyor of luncheons, the circumstances 
‘have been explained more than once, 
and I have nothing to add ‘to what has 
béen said by the Seeretary to the Trea- 
jsury. Reference has been made to the 
jucrease in the travelling allowance. to 
_the Assistant Commissioner, The learned 
gentleman has under an: Act of Parlia- 
ment; been appointed to attend all the 
meetingsofthe Welsh Intermediate Joint 
Education Committees. Such attendance 
inyolves a great deal of travelling about 
Wales now that the Committees are in 
Anll swing... As to the City of London 
Parochial Charities Department, I fell 
into an error last night when I said the 
wers expired in 1891: I ought to 
oor said 1892. I believe it has been 
decided to,continue the Act for, at least, 
.six months, possibly a year, Anyhow, 
there. will be a considerable diminution 
-in the staff...The hon. Member is wrong 


in supposing that the whole, labours ‘of | & 


e Commissioners; came to an end,/on 
sthe; 23rd of February last. Only one 
Acheme ont.of 20 or more schemes 
dealing with. the City, of London 
Parochial Charities came into force then. 
‘There are, several schemes going through 
‘the ,mill now, and in order that they 
Should. reach the haven of approval by 
Her Majesty in Council it is necessary that 
_the powers of the Commissioners should 
he, continued. The hon, Member for 
Shoreditch asked what hours are worked 
«by the clerks. A: portion .of the, Upper 
Division clerks are 6-hour men, but I 
believe the average attendance. ‘is, 63 
hours : maay of them remain 7 hours 

Mr. Morton 
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and more at the office. The rest of the 
Upper Division clerks and all the Lower 
Division clerks are 7-hour men, 


“*(1.54.) “Mr. ROBY ( Lahicaalits, 


S.E., Eccles): The hon. Gentleman in 
answering what I said last night 
referred me to a passage in the Report 
of the Charity Commissioners, in 
which the Commissioners: themselves, 
recognising the. permanent character 
of much of the Endowed Schools 
work, expressed a hope for its dis- 
continuance: and _ re-organisation. «in 
some shape or other. I cannot» help 
thinking it would have been well if: the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when «he 
paid his fleeting visit to the House, had 
been good enough: to explain in what 
way the Government propose to‘ deal 
with the matter. I rise especially to 
ask the hon. Member for Penrith whe- 
ther he will furnish a Return showing 
what endowments for educational: pur- 
poses coming under the powers of ‘the 
Endowed Schools Act, and still: remain- 
ing within the jurisdiction of the Charity 
Commissioners, have not yet been dealt 
with by the scheme ? 


*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: I think that, 
so far as the charities have been ascer- 
tained to be within the Endowed Schools 
Act, such a ,Return can be given, but 
I cannot give a pledge in the matter 
without’ consultation with my fellow 
Commissioners. os HES 


Vote agreed to. 
2. Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £26,441, be 
ranted to Hér Majesty, to complete. the sum 
necessary to defray the’ Charge which’ will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the, 3lst,'day of March, 1802, for 
the Salaries and Expenses of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission.” ; a 

(1.55.)...Sm.G,, CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): I desire to move a reduction 
of this Vote,in,order to call.the atten- 
tion of the Committee to what I think 
is a retrograde movement. on the part, of 

the Civil Service . Commissioners i 
regard to the nature of the examinations 
which they prescribe for entrance into 


.the service of the Crown. The Commis- 


sioners. have reverted to the monkish 
notion that; the soundest and most liberal 
education’ is -the. old classical training, 
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and Latin’ has| now been made a com- 
pulsory subject, while English composi- 
tion has been relegated from the first. to 
‘the third rank, ‘ That young men wish- 
ing to enter the Military Service should 
be compelled to take up Latin is absurd. 
latin, taught from a philological point 
of view, may be very useful; but that 
is not the way in which it is taught. at 
the public schools.’ The result. of the 
¢hange -is bad for the Public Ser- 
vice, and..is .@ ‘retrograde step: in 
the education of the country. These 
are. days, when. the. people .do.. not 
“want to acquire education that is not 
“useful; they want that education which 
«will fit them to become useful citizens 
of the Empire; but you limit yourself 
to the old classical education, and: dis- 
eourage the improvements and reforms 
of modérn education by this policy. I 
protest against the idea. that underlies 
what has been. done on this. subject, the 
-idea that.for an appointment in the 
»Public Service you ought not to insist on 
any useful knowledge but upon the old- 
fashioned notion of what constitutes the 
liberal education of a gentleman. People 
travel freely all over the world now, 
and engage in great enterprises, and 
-they want a modern:education, including 
‘elementary science, modern languages, 
‘knowledge of the physical world and 
the distribution of its races, political 
economy—not that which has been 
banished to Saturn—and the principles 
of jurisprudence that underlie all laws. 
But you exclude, or rather throw into 
the shade of non-compulsory subjects, 
branches of useful knowledge in favour 
of the old idea of classical education. If 


»you make your examinations for entrance 


into the Public Service upon subjects of 
useful knowledge, you, will: not. only 
benefit the Service,-but you, will influ- 
ence the teaching in the public schools. 
But this action..is likely, to. check 


the movement.in public schools in 


favour of modern education which 
public opinion has created. We have 
a modern side..te our. public: schools, 
‘though it is somewhat,starved and oveg- 
weighted by the endowments on the 
other side. Still, there is a disposition 
to recognise modern acquirements ; but 
now the Civil Service Commissioners 
throw their weight on the other. side 
in favour of classical education. I do 
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not deny that:jt is. desirable, asthe 
Secretary for War has said, to get 
young’ men to enter the Service from 
the’ public schools; ,but you will 
secure this,and you will influence 
the education given in those schools, by 
the compulsory subjects you insist upon. 
You should not'adapt your shbjects to 
the system of the schools... I am justified 
in, protesting against the Commissioners, 
whoprescribe the subjects for examination 
forcandidatesforthePublic Service,throw- 
ing their weight in the scale.in favour of 
classical education as opposed to. the 
modern .ideas of) a:liberal education. 
The elevation of Latin to a compulsory 
subject, and the relegation of. other sub- 
jects to.the optional class, isa retrograde 
step, The Civil Service Commissioners 


.are the original offenders, and: I. move 


the reduction of the Vote under the 
head of, salaries of the Commissioners b 
£500. 250 


Motion made, and Question proposed 
“That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by 
£500, part of the Salary of the’ Civil 
Service. Commissioners.” — (Sir °C. 
Campbell.) ¥ 


(2.13.) Tae. SECRETARY 10. THE 
TREASURY (Mr. Jackson, ‘Leeds, N.) : 
The hon. Member has entered his protest, 
of which we cannot complain, and he 
has discussed at considerable length his 
entire opposition to the views of the War 
Officeand the CivilService Commissioners. 
1 do not feel myself qualified to criticise 
the action taken by the War Office and 
the Civil Service Commissioners. The 
change was made at the wish of thé War 
Office, with the full concurrence of 
the Civil Service Commissioners, and 
I take it these two Bodies are charged 
with a duty they are well qualified to dis- 
charge. e hon. Member has spoken 
of a great change, but so faras I know 
no great change has been made. 

Sir. G. CAMPBELL: English ., is 
xelegated to the third class, .. 

‘Mr. JACKSON: The change made by 
the Commissioners makes very. little 
difference, as under the former system 


marks are assigned to the subjects which 
will be taken by the great majority of 
candidates. The hon. Member - says 





changes have been made in subjects 
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generally, but I donot think that isso. It 
is true Greek has been omitted from the 
Foreign Office list, but Iam not aware 
of any other important change. I am 
quite sure that anyone who knows the 
care and attention given by the Civil 
Service Commissioners to their im- 
portant “duties will give them credit 
for the desire, so far as they can, to 
make the examinations fit in with the 
general system of education throughout 
the country, and to secure the best 
among the candidates offering them- 
selves. Anyone who knows the care 
the Commissioners give to their duties 
will feel, whatever may be the difference 
of opinion, that they are a body very 
competent to form a sound judgment, 
and, so far as I am concerned, I am 
disinclined to criticise their action. 
This question was, I believe, raised on 
the Army Vote. It was then carefully 
considered and,thoroughly discussed, and 
I hope that the hon. Member having 
made his protest we may now be allowed 
to go to a Division. 


*(2.15.) GeneraL Sir F. FITZ- 
WYGRAM (Hants, S.): I know that 
@ great many officers deeply regret 


that the Secretary of State for War has 
yielded tothe public schools. If he had 
stood to his guns, he would have com- 


pelled the schools to teach modern’ 


science and modern languages. I quite 
agree with the spirit of the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
War when he said he desired to avoid 
the evil of young English gentlemen 
being sent abroad to learn foreign habits 
with foreign languages, but my conten- 
tion is that if my right hon. Friend had 
stood firm he would have compelled the 
masters of Eton, Harrow, and our great 
schools to give the instruction required 
to obtain admission into the Army, and 
I regret that he has not done so. 
Another matter which ought to receive 
attention is that of plain, legible hand- 
writing, most boys leaving school quite 
unable to write legibly. This is in a 
measure due to the practice of setting 
boys the imposition of writing so many 
hundred lines at a time. I am sure 
most hon. Members will recognise the 
importance of this. I confess my own 
correspondence presents many difficul- 
ties in this respect, and I attribute 
Mr. Jackson 
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this defect to no fault of my own, 
but to my school training. There is 
another matter which, perhaps, I may 
here mention. The indistinct utterance 
of some of the examiners who set dicta. 
tion leads to many of the candidates 
making mistakes which they would not 
otherwise fall into. I do not speak of 
any present examiners, but from com- 
plaints I have heard in years past. The 
Army generally do not acquiesce in the 
change which has been made with re- 
gard to classical learning. 


(2.15.) Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Ber- 
wickshire) : I do not agree with the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy, or with the hon, 
and gallant Member who has just spoken. 
In my opinion, the Civil Service Com 
missioners have done an exceedingly wise 
thing in endeavouring to meet the public 
schools half way; because the public 
schools have already gone far in the in- 
troduction of modern subjects into their 
curriculum. The Commissioners have 
acted wisely in making Latin, which 
occupies a high place in public school 
education, a compulsory subject of 
examination. The War Office are wise 
in endeavouring to get as many boys as 
they can from the public schools 
sent direct to Sandhurst or Woolwich 
rather than those who have been sent 
to crammers. I shall support the Go- 
vernment, 


*(2.17.) Mr. ROBY: I regret that 
the right hon. Gentleman has given the 
weight of his authority in favour of a 


change for which there does not seem to 
be any excuse. The effect of the change 
is to displace English as a necessary 
subject and to put it in only as an 
ornamental one. I admit I do not 
know much about the Army, but 
it does seem to me _ that the 
power of writing English with clearness 
of writing and expression is one of the 
most useful qualifications a public ser- 
vant could possess, and I should have 
thought it an exceedingly useful one for 
Oficers of the Army. To substitute for 
that and for some knowledge of English 
history such a knowledge of Latin as 
will be got up by making it a compulsory 
subject isa great mistake. It is nots 
question whether due weight should be 
given to Latin or to previous training at 
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@ public school. That can be done by 
giving an adequate number of marks to 
each. But a subject should not be made 
compulsory which is not of distinct value 
to a particular profession. Optional sub- 
jects should be recognised, but nothing 
which is not of real importance to the 
business of a profession should be made 
compulsory. If it is to be a sufficient 
defence of such a change that the Com- 
mission recommended it, there is no use 
in Parliamentary supervision of these 
matters, and much that comes before us 
would be withdrawn, a great change 
being made in Parliamentary procedure. 
To make Latin a compulsory subject is 
to hinder many candidates from getting 
up subjects which would be of more use 
to them, and the amount of Latin which 
is acquired will often be worth nothing. 


*(2.20.) Mr. SUMMERS (Hudders- 
field): I quite concur in the view ex- 
pressed by the hon. Member who has 


just spoken. This change, by which 
Latin is made an obligatory and English 
an optional subject, has been brought 
about in a secret and clandestine 
manner. We find in the correspondence 
in relation to this subject that a com- 
munication from the head masters of 
public schools is not given because it was 
marked private. But I contend that 
any representation from head masters 
ought to be submitted in such a form 
that it could be laid before Parliament. 
Not only thechange itself, butthe reasons 
for the change ought to be laid before this 
House. I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Berwickshire (Mr. 
Marjoribanks) rather let the cat out of 
the bag. This is really a contest between 
the masters of public schools on the one 
hand and the so-called crammers on the 
other. The latter have secured more 


’ success in the examinations than the 


former, and the head masters of the 
public schools are accordingly trying to 
manipulate the examinations in their own 
interests. 


(2.22.) Sm G. CAMPBELL: If I 
thought that this movement emanated 
from the War Office, and if it was confined 


to military candidates, I should have little 
to say; but it is clear that the initiative 
came from the Civil. Service Com- 
missioners. 


{Juzy 15, 1891} 









Mr. JACKSON: With their fall 
concurrence. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: Reference is 
made in the correspondence to repre- 
sentations made to them by the head 
masters of the schools.- I will not enter 
upon a consideration of the question as 
between public schools and crammers. 
I do not question the view that it is 
desirable to get candidates from the 
public schools, but it is a question what 


education should begiven in publicschools. , 


The question is whether the schools 
should give a sound and useful education 
to fit young men for the Public Service, 
or whether we should yield to the old 
prejudice in favour of this old monkish 
classical' education. The War Office is 
guided by a small majority of head 
masters. Many eminent head masters 
are by no means in favour of this retro- 
grade step. I have heard manycomplaints 
from parents who sent their boys to the 
modern side of a school and now have to 
send them back to learn Latin, because 
the War Office have suddenly turned 
round and made this change. In default 
of a better defence of the change than 
we have had I must trouble the Com- 
mittee to divide. 


(2.27.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 48 ; Noes 84.—(Div. List, No. 348.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


3. £37,291, to complete the sum for 
Exchequer and Audit Department. 


4. £4,972, to complete the sum for 
Friendly Societies Registry. 

(2.57.) Dr.. CLARK (Caithness): I 
want to.ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
some questions, but I see he is not here. 
There was a Select Committee sitting 
for some years inquiring into the ques- 
tion of Friendly Societies, and they made 
a Report in reference to the re-organisa- 
tion of the Friendly Societies Office. I 
understand that the Registrar will retire 
next month, and that the Office will be 
re-organised. But I also understand 
that since the Select Committee sat a De- 
partmental Committee has been sitting 
to consider the question of re-organisa- 
tion, and has arrived at conclusions dif- 
ferent to those of the Select Committee. 
I want to know from the Government 
what they intendtodo. Do they intend 
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to carry out the recommendations of the 
Departmental Committee? . We ‘have 
been voting £1,000 a year for the past 
eight or nine years for the preparation 
of a scale and tables, but they are not 
yet finished. As so much time has 
elapsed since they were begun, it will 
probably. be necessary to revise the 


tables before they are published. Will: 


the amount we are voting this year be 
the last that will be required, and when 
may we expect to have the tables issued ? 
Tf they are to be of use we ought to have 
them at once, and if £2,000 or £3,000 is 
required to finish: them, the money 
should be voted for the purpose, espe- 
cially when we consider that a Bill has 
been. brought forward by the Govern- 
ment to compel Friendly Societies to 
give paid-up or surrender policies to 
their members. Who composed the 
Departmental Committee, and how do 
their recommendations differ from those 
of the Select Committee ? 

-A LORD or ‘tae TREASURY (Sir 
Hérserr Maxwett, Wigton): I must 
apologise for not having -been in my 
place when the hon.. Member rose to 
put his question. The recommendations 
of the Departmental Committee were 
mainly three—first, that the Returns 
should ‘be administered in thé Depart- 
ment’ of the Actuary ; secondly, »that 
the. rules should be dealt with.in the 
Department of the Assistant Registrar ; 
and, thirdly, that the general manage- 
ment of the Department should be 
under the charge of the Director of the 
Department. These recommendations 
have either been carried out already or 
are in process of being carried out. 
I hope the’ Committee will now allow the 
Vote to: be taken. 

Vote agreed to. 

5. Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘* That a sum, not exceeding £111,704, be, 


granted to Her Majesty, to complete the.sym 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March, 1892, for. the Salaries 
and‘ ‘Expenses of -the -Lobal Government 
Board,”’ . 


*(3.4.) Mr. ‘S. SMITH (Flintshire) 


I desire to call the attention of the Com- 

mittee to the question of emigrating 

pauper children. The number of pauper 

children who are annually emigrated 
Dr. Clark 
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appears to be exceedingly small. “In: 

1885 it was 301, in 1886 it was 164, im 

1887 the number was 411, in) 1888 it, 

reached 596, which is the largest total: 

during late years, and in 1889 it wag’ 
428, and in’ 1890 it was 375, sothat!it’ 
will be seen that the number has fallen 

off in the last two years. On ‘the’ other! 
hand, the number of pauper ‘children: 
dealt with by the Guardians is vety: 
large, the total number in England and» 
Wales being 241,000; of these,51,000/ 
are indoor paupers and 189,000: outdoor: 
paupers, the latter number including’ 
4,366, who were boarded out. I: wish’ 
particularly to direct’ attention >to the” 
51,000 children who are’ still: in the’ 
large district pauper schools, there being: 
‘also a considerable number of children’ 
in the industrial and reformatory schools’ 
belonging pretty much to the same 

class. The bulk of the 51,000 children 

in the pauper schools are either orphan” 
or deserted children, and,’ ¢onsequétitly,’ 
are entirely at the disposal of the State, 
because they are, so to speak, wards of! 
the State.. It appears to me that from ' 
every point of view, whether we con-’ 
sider the interests of the children thems 

selves or the interests of the ratepayers; 
the emigration of these children would: 
be of immense advantage as contrasted: 
with our present method of* dealing: 
with them. I may point out that for’ 
a number of years past several private 

agencies have carried on the ‘work ‘of# 
emigration in the interests of children’ 
of this class with very great success:* 
One agency with which I have been-con-' 
nected for the last 17 or 18 years ‘has” 
emigrated about 2,500 ‘children, while’ 
the institutions associated with the namhes'* 
of Mr. Quarrier, Dr. Barnardo; and others'* 
are carrying on the same kindof excele” 
lent work, so that something like from’ 


+ 2,000 to 3,000 children sre sent out every’ 


year to Canada and elsewhere with’ 
immense advantage to’ themselves, and’ 
at a comparatively ‘smail* cost.‘ The 
contrast between the position of a child‘ 
sent out to afarm in Canada, and. that 

of a child brought up in an English 

workhouse’ is enormously in favour “of 

the emigrant. The ‘pauper child “in © 
England is brought up in # huge~school » 
with probably: 1,000 others, where there* 
bisa great)want of that sort of natural» 
life which is necessary to fit the child for’: 
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itsafter career; and although much has 
been done to improve the system pre- 
vailing in this country, it was demon- 
strated by Mrs. Nassau Senior 12 years 

that about 50 per cent. of the girls 
used to goaltogether to the bad, although 
of late years great improvements have 
been introduced, and that proportion is 
said to have been reduced to only 10 per 
cent. However, it is well known that a 
large number of those who are brought 
up in the pauper schools go back to their 
original position. The average cost per 
head of rearing the pauper children in 
London schools is £20 or £25 per 
annum, and as they are often kept, on 
an average, about five years, the average 
cost per head per child in the pauper 
schools is about £100, wheréas’ we can 
emigrate them to.Canada, paying the 
whole cost of the agency, for £10 or 
£15 per head per child. From two 
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points of view the emigration ‘system | large 


has an enormous advantage over our 
pauper system., In: the .first place, 
the future chances of the child are. 
many times as good in Canada as they 
are at home; and, in the second place, 
there is a saving of from three-fourths 
to nine-tenths® of the outlay that 
would otherwise have’ to be made. 
This is not a theoretical question, ’ be- 
cause we have thoroughly tested the 
system I am ‘advocating. We ‘have 
carried on this emigration work for many 
years with the greatest possible success. 
We have found that at least 95 per cent: 
of the children sent out to Canadian 
farms have turned out well. Before 
going out: they receive the necessary 
amount of practical instruction, while 
at the same time the moral and religious 
element is duly attended to, and: it is 
found that those who are doing: these 


things as a labour of love are bringing: 


influences to bear upon the- children 
which are far superior to those of mere 
salaried superintendents. I donot know 
any system by which the results can .be 
80 well followed up as that which we 
have adopted. One of the difficulties 
raised by’ the Local Government Board 
arises from the fact that whatever 
pauper emigration takes place must be 


inspected by the Canadian Government, | 


whereby the children are branded: as 
paupers. | Théy have to be sent out and 
distributed in Canada-as pauper children, 
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while in the case of the private emigra- 
tion agencies the children’s chances are 
much better than where they have’ to be 
described as paupers.. The childron sent 
out by these agencies are treated very 
differently from the pauper ‘children 
here. They live upon large farms 
age of from. 200. to. 300. acres; 
‘hey sit at the same table as the farmer, . 
partaking of the same food, and grow up 
in a few years strong and sturdy men 
and women. There is no comparison’ 
between. the condition of such a child 
and a child brought up in an English 
workhouse. Then with regard to the 
economical part of the subject, here 
in’ England we have to: expend a 
large amount of public money which 
necessarily comes from the pockets of the 
ratepayers; but if the children’ were 
emigrated this expenditure would cease,» 
and the ratepayers would be saved a 
amount of needless outlay. In 
some of the London pauper schools the 
children are costing as much, as £20 
to £30 per head ‘per annum, whereas. . 
the whole income of the family from 
which each child is taken is probably’ 
mot more than’ £40 per annum. =A 
system of bringing up. 
children than ‘that: which is. here 
adopted it is ‘hardly possible to con- 
ceive, and yet it continues to go on in 
spite of all the representations that 
have been made against it. I have 
brought this ‘matter before the House 
‘on several former occasions, and Iam! 
taking the same course to-day, with a 
‘view of our getting from the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board an expression of his 
-views upon the subject. I only ask. the 
right hon. Gentleman'to put: a spur on 
‘the Guardians, and I would that 
‘he should send a Circular round. tothe 
different Boards asking them to freely 
communicate with him on this important - 
subject. We. have been talking abont. ’ 
this matter for at least: 20 -years,and 
nothing of @ really practical: character 
has been done. Let us now make-an : 
early effort to find ont what are the 
impediments to the adoption of a, wise 
jand sound system of ‘emigration in‘ the 
case of these pauper children, and we 
shall then be enabled to see whether - 
they cannot'be removed. Iam sure I. 
can count on the sympathy of the right « 
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hon. Gentleman, and I hope he will be 
enabled to say something which will 
help on this subject. 


*(3.24.) Tue PRESIDENT oF THE 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Rircniz, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : 
The emigration of pauper children is a 
matter in which I take a considerable 
amount of interest, and I shall be glad, 
within the limits of safety, to encourage 
the Guardians to emigrate children to a 
larger extent than they do at present. 
The hon. Gentleman knows that four 
years ago I issued a revised set of Regu- 
jations with regard to the emigration of 
these children, and I do not think the hon. 
Gentleman could himself find any fault 
with those Regulations. The Local Go- 
vernment Board adopted what they con- 
sidered the minimum of safety in fixing 
these Regulations. They provided for the 
proper inspection of these children 
when they arrived in Canada. Although 
in nine cases out of ten the children are 
better off in Canada than they are here, 
it was essential that Regulations should 
be made under which a Report should be 
sent from time to time of what becomes 
of them. It would not be right or proper 
that the Guardians should emigrate 
these children and then wash their hands 
of them. They also provide that the 
children should go through some amount 
of training before they are emigrated. 
These are really the only limits that 
have been put on emigration. The hon. 
Gentleman spoke of these children as 
being in the hands of the Government. 
They are not in the hands of the Go- 
vernment ; they are in the hands of the 
Boards of Guardians. The hon. Gentle- 
man asked the Local Government Board 
to put the spur on our Boards of 
Guardians. I do not think we 
could put on any greater spur than 
is put on them already. The cost 
of emigration is something like £1la 
head, without any further charge on the 
rates. Comparing that with the annual 
cost of bringing up each child in this 
country, it will be seen that the 
Guardians have a very great induce- 
ment indeed to send the children to 
Canada. The hon. Gentleman cast 
reflections on the Boards of Guardians, 
as being interested in the buildings and 

Mr. S. Smith 
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other matters. I must dissociate myself 
entirely from suggestions of that kind, 
as I do not think that anything which ig 
known at all justifies any such reflections, 
Iam glad to be able to say that the 
Reports received from Canada with 
reference to these children are in- 
creasingly favourable, and the last 
Report,was the most favourable of all. 
We desire to encourage Boards of 
Guardians to take advantage of the 
facilities for emigration as far as they 
rightly can; but it would be going 
beyond the duty of the Local Govern- 
ment Board if they were to apply the 
spur, because that might lead to a 
wholesale emigration, which would land 
them in far worse evils. than any which 
exist at the present time. 


(3.32.) Dr. CLARK: I intend to 
take a Division on this subject. I see 
no reason why the inspection of casual 
wards in the Metropolis should not be 
carried out by, and at the expense of, 
the County Council, in the same way as 
the Local Authorities throughout the 
country are required to do it. Similarly, 
the inspection of boarded-out children 
should be carried out by the Boards of 
Guardians. I object to charges in respect 
of such work and of auditing the 
accounts being defrayed out of Imperial 
revenues, while in Scotland local sources 
have to bear the. whole burden. By 
way of protest, I shall move to reduce 
the Vote by £1,000 in respect of the 
charges for the inspection of the Metro- 
politan Poor Law schools, on the ground 
that it ought to be borne, not by the 
Imperial Government, but by the 
London County Council. I hold that 
both audits and inspeciions should be 
carried out, as in Scotland, by the Local 
Authorities. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £110,704, 
be granted for the said Service.”—(Dr. 
Clark.) 


*(3.36.) Mx. RITCHIE: I must point 
out to the hon. Member that for the 
purpose of the inspection of casual wards 
London is treated as one union, and it is 
necessary there should be an inspection 
of the casual wards in order to identify 
the casuals who frequent them, and so 
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to prevent an abuse of the Regulations, 
otherwise the casuals would make these 
wards their home, and. that would be 
great misfortune. ; 
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Dr. CLARK: But why not leave it to 
the County Council ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: This work: cannot be 

done by the ‘London County Council, 


because that body has no. jurisdiction | 
whatever with regard to the Poor Laws} * 


The inspection of boarded-out, children. 
has, for a-long time, been most efficiently. 
carried out by a lady, with. great. adyan- 
tage tothe children, and ithas heen 


thought-desirable that this. lady should | 
b2:placed upon.a permanent, instead of a: 


merely temporary, footing. I am sure 
no item in the Estimates will be more 
freely voted than this by those wha take 
an interest in the boarding-ont of children, 
As to the cost of audits, I am aware that 
it is not entirely covered by, stamps, but 
it was never contemplated that it should 
be. Iam aware that the financial rela- 
tions between England and Scotland have 
long constituted a standing grievance 
with the hon. Member, but I submit 
that that whole question, though a proper 
one for discussion, cannot be gone into 
at the present time. | 


Mr. CALDWELL ; (Glasgow, ;.St. 
Rollox): In dealing: with the Probate 
Duty the Government laid down a new 
principle, and ‘allocated. to England 80 
per cent. of the total amount.: Yet the 
Government, in addition to giving 
England the lion’s share of the Probate 
Duty Grant, have now placed upon ‘the 
Estimate the charge for the inspection of 
Poor. Law: schools, and for ‘the audit of 
accounts, contrary to the understanding 


come to‘when-the allocation’ was made. 


Scotland pays every penny of her own 
charges under those heads, and’ now; in 


addition, she is ‘asked to pay.ashare of. 


the taxation of the English accounts. I 
submit that these expenses, which solely 
affect England, should ‘be defrayed. out 
of England’s share of the grant. | Why 


should Scotland; after paying all her own |, 


charges, be asked to contribute ‘a share 
of this £16,000 expended on England ? 
*(3.44.) Mr. MORTON: I will not 
go into. the questidn of the’ financial 
differencés between: England: and Scot- 
land.. I think that they ‘can only 


be settled by giving Scotland some 
[THIRD SERIES. ] 
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sort, of Home. Rule,, and. enabling 


her to deal. with,.her .money inher . 


own way. I wish to ask a question 
as to the inspection of the metropolitan 
vagrant wards. I suppose there ig a 
similar inspection in every large town, 


and yet it does. not appear to. be pei {9 
then, 


out of Imperial funds, Is it fair 


while Provincial towns pay for this in-— 


the burden at the expense of the tax- 


spection, London should be relieved of — 


payers of the. whale jpountry? T say 


that it is most unfair 
the inspection of boarded-ont children, 
the right hon. Gentleman referred only 
to one Inspector, whereas I find that in 
the Hstimates four Inspectors ate pro- 
vided for. yang? at. 


With regard to 


‘Ma. RITCHIE: There is'mo inspec: 


tion.in other parts of the country similar 
to. that which is carried on in the London 
Unions. . If:is necessary to have this in- 


spection in the Metropolis, in order «to: 
secure’ that ‘vagrants do not pass: from 


one ward to another without being sub-: 
jected to the disadvantages which:should 
follow upon such a practice. iat 


| Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough): 1 
had desired to discuss the principles upom. 
which the Local‘ Government Board 
its decision in the matter of 
isputes between certain ‘boroughs and: 
County Couneils as to the «maining: of 
high roads. . The right hon: Gentleman 


a 


answered a. question’ on the» subject. 


some time since, and on that: occasion 


it was not possible to discuss his: reply, . 


to which yreat objection was taken by: 
many boroughs: . 1 am quite:‘aware that. 
the subject is intricate and ‘complicated, 
and will:open up-wider :questions, such 
as the, relationship of the County Coun-~ 
cils tonon-county«boroughs. But I am 
anxious to save time,:and will be content: 
to refrain from : raising. the ‘question in 
Committee .if Lmay understand that a 
written statement of the grievances, , put, 
before the. Local Government Board, will 
be fully considered, and:a reply..given: in 
writing. - If that is done I will ,gonsult 


with those:who feel: strongly. upon..the . 


matter, and raise the question again,.on 
some more favourable opportunity. ., 
*(3:51.)° "Mr. RITCHIE: I am obliged 


‘to the hon. Meniber: for ' his ‘courtesy 


and consideration in making: the “pro-' 
posal he has now ‘made. ‘{ shall be 
3 C 
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glad to receive such a communication, 
and will take care that a full reply is 
returned. 


*Mr. ROWNTREE: I have to ask 
another question. A short time since 
I asked if the Local Government Board 
could not extend the practice of sending 
their Reports on sanitary matters, 
which, I think, are acknowledged to be 
of extreme value, to medical officers 
throughout the country. It appears to 
me almost grotesque that a Member of 
this House should if he wishes receive 
these valuable scientific Reports, while 
public servants who have charge of the 
health of thepeople should only be able to 
get them on paying for them, particularly 
when many of these medical officers 
help to collect the information con- 
tained in the Reports. No doubt 
Ishall be told the difficulty may be met 
by the Local Authorities purchasing the 
Reports, which they have power to 
do out of the rates; but the fact is that 
medical officers do not care to trouble 
the Local Authorities on such small 
matters, and would prefer to have the 
Reports sent to them direct. 


*(3.56.) Mr. RITCHIE: The hon. 
Member referred to this matter on a 
previous occasion, and I then told him, as 
I tell him now, that whenever a strong 
desire is expressed by any Medical 
Officer of Health to be sent a copy of a 
Report, especially where he has himself 
contributed, a copy is almost invariably 
sent. If, however, these Reports were 
distributed wholesale they would not be 
much regarded. The Local Authority 
has full power to purchase anything of 
the kind out of the rates; but as hon. 
Members can have the Reports supplied 
to them they might consider whether 
they cannot advantageously forward 
them to their own constituencies. 


Mr. 8. HOARE (Norwich) : With re- 
gard to the question raised by the hon. 
Member for Scarborough, I may point 
out that the awards for the adjustment of 
the finances as between certain boroughs 
and counties are to hold good for five 
years. But as the rateable value of 1889 
was taken as the basis of calculation, 
practically the award is for seven years. 
This is a matter which my constituents 
at Norwich feel to constitute a grievance. 
I wish to know whether there are any 

Mr. Ritchie 
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means by which the matter may be 
reviewed before the end of the term ? 


*Mr. RITCHIE: There is no mode of ' 
altering the award given by the Com- 
missioners. 


Mr. SUMMERS: The right hon. 
Gentleman promised to inquire as to 
the extent to which Local Authorities 
had availed themselves of the power 
of supplying periodicals and books to in- 
mates of workhouses. Has he any in- 
formation to give the Committee ? 


Mr. RITCHIE: I have no details, 
I believe that Boards of Guardians have 
had their attention drawn to the desir- 
ability of availing themselves of this 
power. 


(4.0.) The Committee divided: — 
Ayes 66; Noes 125.— (Div. List, No. 
349.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


*(4.10.) Mr. MORTON: I have to 
move the reduction of the Vote by £100. 
The point I particularly wish to call 
attention to is what appears to be the 
use of improper lymph by vaccination 
officers at Southend about a month ago. 
A Mrs. Cooke was summoned because 
she objected to lymph being taken from 
her child and used at once in the vacci- 
nation of other children. She claimed 
that the vaccine was unfit to be used, on 
account of her child and her family 
generally being consumptive. It is 
generally understood that it is the duty 
of vaccination officers to take care they 
use lymph that has been properly ex- 
amined, so that there may be no chance 
of diseases being communicated by vac- 
cination. In the case at Southend it 
appears the doctor took it upon himself 
to use the lymph immediately he 
obtained it, so that there was no possi- 
bility of the rule of law being observed. 
That is the point I wish particularly to 
call attention to—that it is the duty of 
the doctors to take care that only good 
lymph is used. The other matter—that 
of the age of the child—I have nothing 
to do with to-day. The lymph in the 
case I have referred to was about to be 
used immediately on being taken from 
an unhealthy child. The doctor, I 
believe, says he did not intend to use 
the lymph, but from all the evidence we 
see in the. papers—— 
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Tus CHAIRMAN: I do not see how 
the hon. Member connects this question 
with the Vote. 

*Mr. MORTON: I understand that this 
is a matter which is under the charge 
of the Local Government Board. A 
large sum of money is taken here for 
things connected with vaccination. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: If the allegation 
were that the medical officer drew the 
lymph from the vaccination establish- 
ment of the Local Government Board 
the hon. Member would be in order. 
But that is not the case. It seems to 
me that the hon. Member’s charge is 
one of misconduct on the part of the 
local vaccination officer. 

*Mr. MORTON: What I want is that 
the Local Government Board shall 
secure the use of proper lymph. The 
other point is whether it is right that the 
vaccination officers should sit on Boards 
of Guardians, thereby becoming prose- 
cutors and judges, when the Guardians 
sit on the Magisterial Bench. Of course, 
under such circumstances people have no 
chance of getting their cases properly 
considered. I know of no other way of 
ealling attention to this matter than by 
raising the question on this Vote. 

*(4.17.) Mr. COBB: I desire to call 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite to a matter he has already 
had under his notice, which I think he 
will admit is of importanez, namely, the 
ease recently before the Rugby Rural 
Sanitary Authority of selling bad 
meat. The right hon. Gentleman was 
good enough to answer a question I put 
to him on the subject. A local butcher 
was three times convicted of having sold 
bad meat. Twice he was imprisoned for 
periods of six months, and the third 
time he was fined very heavily—£40 or 
£50. Notwithstanding that, quite re- 
cently again the Inspector of the Rural 
Sanitary Authority found the man with 
a number of carcases of bad meat in his 
cart at the station, the carcases being 
directed to a dealer in the London meat 
market, and there is no doubt they were 
to be sent off. The meat was subsequently 
examined bya Magistrate and the medical 
officer, and was ordered to be destroyed. 
The case was brought before the Rural 
Sanitary Authority at their next meeting, 
but owing tosomedisputeabouta'previous 
case, which, however, was not on all 


{Joy 15, 1891} 
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fours with this, it was decided by a 
majority of one that there should not 
be a prosecution. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman wrote to the Rural Sanitary 
Authority asking them to re-consider 
the matter. They did so; but there 
seems to have been some misapprehen- 
sion as to the point on which they 
were called upon to vote. The local 
Press says that the division —which 
was against a prosecution—was some- 
what confused. It is needless to point 
out how important it is that the public 
should have sound meat, and that the 
Act of Parliament regulating the matter 
should be properly carried out. This 
particular case affects London more than 
the country, for there can be no doubt 
that if this bad meat had reached its 
destination it would have been used for 
sausages, and many people might have 
been poisoned.. I want to know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman will be good 
enough, seeing that the Local Sanitary 
Authority were under some misappre- 
hension when they last voted, to write 
to them and ask them to again re- 
consider the matter? A letter to that 
effect could do no harm. Let the ques- 
tion be raised before them fairly and 
plainly, and then if they pass a resolu- 
tion to the effect that they will not pro- 
secute the responsibility will rest with 
them, and when next they come before 
their constituents for re-election I have 
no doubt their action will be remem- 
bered. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I remember the case 
referred to, and will look into it again 
with the object of seeing whether any 
further action can be taken. As t) 
vaccine lymph, the whole question is be- 
fore the Royal Commission, which is 
taking evidence on the very point. No 
doubt the Report of the Commission will 
deal with the subject, and then the Go- 
vernment will be in a position to con- 
sider it. 

*Mr. MORTON: May I ask whether 
the prosecutions at Southend will be 
stayed pending the issue of the Report 
of the Commission ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I cannot say anything 
as to that particular case; but with re- 
gard to the general question of stopping 
prosecutions until we have the Report 
of the Commission, we have no power to 
do anything of the kind. So far as I 

3 C0 2 
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am concerned, I should be unwilling ‘to 
do anything that would ‘lead people to 
think that the law can be disobeyed. 
(4.24.) Mr. T. ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire): I desire to call attention to”a 
reply given to me by the Government 


the other ‘day as to the: refusal ‘of the’ 
Local Governtnent Board to constitute: 


Corwen in Merionethshire'a Local Board 
District. I ‘think 'the objections’ the 
right hon. Gentleman the ‘President of 
the’ Local Government Board’ stated ‘to 
the formation of this Local Board are 
such ‘as to necessitate ‘some attention 
being called. to it in ‘Committee: « This 
town of Corwen is typical ofa‘ large 
number of small towns in rural counties. 
It is‘not merely a market town and a 
steadily growing town, but one of those’ 
towns 80 situated by closeness to the sea’ 
and in the midst of beautiful and attrac- 
tive scenery ‘as to bid fair to become -a 
favourite resort for visitors. The right 
hon: Gentleman will admit that it is of 
the utmost importance that in places 
of this sort some power should be given 
by’ which the habits of the village— 
the worst habits of the village 
can’ be’ ‘done away with, and the 
best habits of a well-conducted town can 
be developed and encouraged. The town, 
I ‘admit, ‘is a: ‘small oné, with less than 
1,400 inhabitants, and has hitherto been 
governed ‘bya’ Rural Sanitary Authority. 
Now, ‘this “Rural »Sanitary -Authority 
covers’ a very large ‘district, “and ’ the 
great majority of the members on’ the 
Board are either landowners or: farmers 
from the adjoining district: -There’ are, 
I think, two members connected with 
the township of Corwen itself on it : but 
the town has, practically,-no real voice 
in the management of its. own affairs. 
One of the officials of the‘Local Govern- 
ment Board; six or seven years * ago, 
reported that scandalous sanitary abuses 
were allowed to exist. In: consequence 
of this, and in view of the rise of ptblic 
spirit in the town, especially after seeing 
that it could be made into-a prosperous 
town and a:réesort for visitors, an attempt 
has been made during the past ‘three 
years to get it constituted into an Urban 
Sanitary Authority. ‘The ratepayers 
decided by. an-.immense majority -to 
apply to: the. County Council to holda 
public ‘inquiry. A most exhaustive 
inquiry was held, and the Oounty Council 
Mr. Ritchie 
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subsequently voted unanimously ‘in 
favour of an order converting the town 


into an Urban Sanitary District. The 
order ‘was sent to the Local Government 
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‘Board,’ and I. understand that it would 


have been sanctioned at once had it not 
been that the ‘Rural Sanitary ® ‘Autho-! 
rity petitioned against it: I+ wonld 
point out that that decision was arrived 
at without ‘ptevious ‘notice,’ in the. ab 
sence of ‘the Corwen representatives and 


‘on thé motion‘of the Chairman, whu has 


been all along one of the two or three 
most determined opponents to the forma- 
tion of the Urban Sanitary Authority. 
So -far as ‘I’can ‘understand, the Presi< 
dent of the Local Government Board 
rather welcomed this opportunity .of 
going against the wishes of the people 
of Corwen, on the ground that it is only 
a small township containing less than 
1,400 inhabitants: I, of course, speak 
with diffidence on this point, as I admit 
the experiente of the right hon: Gentle: 
man and‘ his Board} ' but I cannot help 
thinking it is unfortunate for a Central 
Authority to ‘repress’the energy ‘of ‘a 
local community who-are anxious to take 


‘the initiative‘in bringing about a-great 


local improvement, and who wish to 
take a fair and intelligent part in local 
government: But the right hon. Gentle- 
man has based the whole of his objection 
to giving these powers. to Corwen-on 
the fact'“that dt’ is a small ‘township: 
I asked him ‘the ‘number of towns 
of undér 2;000 population and 1,300 
population who have Local Authorities. 
The right hon. Gentleman admitted 
there’ ‘are’ 116 Urban Sanitary Au- 


‘thorities with populations.under 2,000 


and 46 under 1,300, but: he said» this 
was due to the fact that many Boards 
were constituted before the Central De- 


| partment had ‘power to deal with them. 


I should be sorry to learn that the right 
hon. Gentleman refuses under any cir- 
cumstances to sanétion the conversion of 
a rural township into an urban district 
because of its small population.To 
fortify - my position, I -turn te Scotland, 
and there I< find that: this: House “has 
passed an Act to make ‘provision for the 
better lighting, paving, cleansing, drain- 
ing, and generally making better arrange- 
ments: for the: health:of the population 
in the populous districts: by the forma- 
tion of Urban Boards, with powers be- 
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yond ‘those we: ask for in the present 
instance, and 44 police burghs in Scot- 
land have all the authority and powers 
we ask for in the case of Corwen. So 
we have 116 authorities in England ex- 
ercising the power of Urban Boards 
and 44 in Scotland in populations below 
2,000. I should be surprised to learn 
that in these 44 cases the authorities do 
their ‘work so badly that the right hon. 
‘Gentleman would, if he had control in 
Scotch affairs, suppress those authorities. 
Surely, with the views we know the 
right hon. Gentleman entertains in 
favour of extending and . developing 
local government, and giving to small 
bodies powers of initiative, it would be 
unwise to set up an artificial and arbitrary 
limit of 2,000 inhabitants. Is it not 
better to: welcome any signs of real 
energy in the inhabitants of a small 
township like Corwen, and wise to en- 
courage them as much as possible? In 
this instance, not merely is the theory 
upheld, but we have the County Autho- 
rity which the right hon. Gentleman 
himself has been instrumental in setting 
ap, coming to a decision that it would be 
an advan to convert the township 
into an Urban Sanitary District. I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will hold out 
some hope that he will grant the 
‘almost unanimous request of the in- 
habitants of Corwen that they may have 
an Urban’ Sanitary Authority. As a 
matter of fact, opinion against the 
change is confined to two or three 
persons, a local landowner, a large 
farmer, and the doctor.: It would be 
deplorable if the right hon. Gentleman 
should play into the hands of a very 
small section against the general local 
opinion. Apart from the residential 
population, there is a continual increase 
in the number of visitors who come to 
the district for recreation and’ health. 
It is one of the most beautiful districts 
‘of North Wales, and if the energy of the 
inhabitants had sufficient scope, there is 
no doubt that Corwen would be placed 
on the same footing as other towns in 
Merionethshire and Carnarvon. With 
urban powers, the abuses Inspectors 
have complained of would be swept 
away, and the town would become a 
credit to the county and a testimony to 
the wisdom of the Minister who sanc- 
tioned the change. 


{Jury 15,1891} 
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*(4.38) Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich): I do not intend to enter 
into the particular. question raised. by 
my hon. Friend, but I support .his 
appeal on general grounds. There seems 
to have been in the minds of officials 
who—perhaps generations ago—drew up 
the rules and conditions of Local Sani- 
tary Authorities, urban and rural, an, idea 
that the ordinary rules of health do not 
run in rural-districts: The rules for the 
guidance of-authorities having charge in 
rural districts are very deficient, and-I 
should very much like:to have them 
overhauled by an acute modern mind, 
such as that of the President, of .the 
Local Government Board, with the view 
of bringing the regulations up to the re- 
quirements of the present day. It was 
with considerable pain that I found not 
long ago that authorities. in rural. dis- 
tricts could not insist upon: a .damp- 
proof course in a building. . Now,: if a 
damp-proof course is;;.required © in 
a building anywhere, it. is: when ; that 
building is in a garden, A. building 
surrounded by a pavement hardly wants 
a damp-proof course, but.if the ground 
is cultivated up to the walls, a damp- 
proof course is absolutely : necessary. 


-That is. one of the instances.in whith 


these rules should be brought into.con- 
formity with modern ideas. I have it 
on the authority of Dr. Fox, a Medical 
Officer of Health, who, with great zeal and 
tact, administers a large district in Mid 
Cheshire, that many cases of consump- 
tion in the district might - have. been 
prevented if the sanitary authority had 
had greater power. I do hope. thatthe 
right hon. Gentleman will convince him- 
self of this, that it is just as necessary 
that Rural Sanitary Authorities should 
have those powers in matters of public 
health which are accorded to Urban 
Authorities. Then there is another 
matter which I think comes under. this 
Vote, the Inspector of alkali works. The 
law at present is in a very anomalous 
condition. There are a number of 
manufactories in the country where the 
business comes under the designation of 
alkali works. These works carry on 
operations on a large scale, and are 
prevented, under the Act, from the 
discharge of noxious vapours; but, 
strange to say,+in other works, where 
they use the products made in the 
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larger manufactories, the Act does not 
apply. In point of fact, there are 
smaller factories using the products of 
the larger works, and discharging fumes 
which do quite as much mischief as 
those which are evolved from alkali 
works. Oddly enough, if the Inspector 
can induce the owners of these works 
to consume these noxious gases instead 
of turning them out into the air, then 
the works come under the Act. Those 
who carry on their work in the 
most wasteful and harmful fashion 
are not watched, but as soon as 
@ man ceases doing mischief to 
his neighbours then he comes under the 
watchful eye of the Local Government 
Board Inspector. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will consult with the officials of 
his Department, he will, I have no doubt, 
find that they are entirely at one with 
me in this matter, and he may be 
assured an amendment of the law will 
have the hearty co-operation of the 
manufacturers who do come under the 
Act. So far as the Sanitary Authorities 
who understand this matter—more es- 
pecially in London, where the mischief 
is rife—are concerned, he may rely upon 
their support too. I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will consider the representa- 
tions made to him on this subject, and 
endeavour to put the law into a con- 
dition consistent with common sense. 

*(4.45.) Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN 
(Denbighshire, E.): I wish to endorse 
the appeal of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Merionethshire (Mr. Ellis). The 
County Council are absolutely unani- 
mous, the inhabitants are practically 
unanimous, and the only opposition pro- 
ceeds from merely two or three persons. 
The present condition of Corwen is any- 
thing but satisfactory from a sanitary 
point of view, and I hope the President 
of the Local Board will allow free play 
to local feeling in these matters. In 
reference to the objection on the ground 
of population, I may mention that, com- 
paratively speaking, a population of 
1,400 is a fair average for a small town 
in the mountainous parts of Wales, and 
Corwen is an important centre for an 
increasing number of visitors, and during 
part of the year the residential popula- 
tion is largely augmented. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): 
There is a matter to which I should 

Mr, Brunner 
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like to call attention in relation to 


‘this Vote, and it comes to my notice 


from reading the Reports of the In. 
spectors of Facturies furnished to the 
Home Office and laid before the House, 
The Report I refer to is that from Mr. 
Blenkinsop, the Inspector for the district 
of Beds, Hunts, and parts of Northamp- 
tonshire and Lincolnshire, as affecting 
the village of Raunds, in Northamp- 
tonshire, and anybody who reads 
this Report must allow it discloses a 
deplorable condition of sanitary affairs, 
demanding the instant attention of the 
Local Government Board. The village 
contains some 600 houses, it is 44 miles 
from Thrapstone, and it appears that 
the sanitary requirements are extremely 
neglected. A brook runs through the 
village, and is nothing but a common 
sewer, and cows are led to it to drink, 
Lime-washing is unknown, closets, &., 
and the workshops are in a filthy state. 
The Chairman of the Rural Sanitary 
Authority and the Medical Officer have 
been communicated with, and some of 
the principal owners have taken up the 
matter and raised a commotion, which 
Mr. Blenkinsop says may in time have 
an effect, but meantime many of the 
workshops and dwellings are quite unfit 
for occupation. Typhoid fever is rife, 
and there were 12 deaths from this 
cause last year, and there were 60 cases 
of scarlet fever. A few years ago there 
was an outbreak of diphtheria. It 
seems to be necessary there should be 
the scourge of an epidemic before local 
action is taken in these cases. It seems 
that the Rural Sanitary Authority have 
not the power to deal with the position 
properly, but this Report reveals a con- 
dition of things that requires that some- 
thing should be done without further 
delay. When we take up Local Govern- 
ment Board Reports we find the baldest 
possible statements; but strong side- 
lights are thrown sometimes from other 
departmental reports, and this Report 
of Mr. Blenkinsop discloses the fact that 
Raunds is a most neglected place and a 
disgrace to Local Government. 

*Mr. CREMER: Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman will, in his reply, give 
the information I have asked for im 
relation to other Departments — the 
hours of attendance of clerks and 
officials of the Local Government Board. 
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Mr. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.): I 
merely wish to add a word in support 
of the claim of Corwen ‘put forward 
by tho hon, Member for Merioneth- 
shire to become an Urban Sanitary Dis- 
trict. I donot know the place person- 
ally, but I learn from friends there that 
the change is much desired. On general 
principles we should recognise the de- 
sire of localities in this respect, and I 
think the experience we have had in 
Scotland justifies the extension of these 
powers to small communities. 

*(4.54.) Mr. RITCHIE: In regard to 
the question raised by the hon. Member 
for Northwich (Mr. Brunner), I have to 
say that the matter has been under our 
consideration, and a Bill to amend the 
Alkali Acts has been prepared, and I 
believe it would meet the views of the 
hon, Gentleman; but there has been no 
opportunity of introducing it this Session. 
I hope the Alkali Acts will be so ex- 
tended as to embrace the offending fac- 
tories mentioned by the hon. Member, 
with regard to which I am quite at one 
with him, As to the building powers of 
Rural Sanitary Authorities, they can be 
clothed with the same powers as Urban 
Authorities by simply passing a Resolu- 
tion. 

*Mr. BRUNNER: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman never refused them ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I do not say they 
have never been refused. If the hon. 
Member has any particular case in mind, 
and will give me the facts, I will have 
the case investigated. My disposition 
has invariably been to grant such powers 
whenever possible. I am familiar with 
the Report upon the village of Raunds, 
and I have given personal attention 
to the questions raised by it. I am 
prepared to admit that the case is 
a very bad one, without endorsing all 
that was said by the Inspector in the 
Report from which the hon. Member 
has quoted. That Report was not made to 
the Local Government Board. 

Dr. TANNER: A Local Government 
Board Inspector was sent down. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: No doubt; but the 
Report referred to was not made to the 
Local Government Board. But I am 
quite prepared to admit the circumstances 


{Juty 15, 1891} 
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are extremely unsatisfactory, and the, 
hon. Member may rely that no efforts 
shall be spared to put matters in a more 
satisfactory condition. In regard to the 
brook, there is much to be said from the 
ratepayers’ point of view. The brook 
is, however, a source of danger to health, 
and no considerations of the nature to 
which I have referred ought to be 
allowed to stand in the way of the dis- 
charge of a public duty in the interest of 
the health of the inhabitants. In answer 
to the question of the hon. Member for 
Shoreditch, the hours in the office of the 
Local Government Board are six for the 
upper division clerks and seven for the 
lower division ; but those honrs are often 
exceeded, sometimes by many hours, 
when there is a pressure of business in 
the office. As to Corwen, I may point 
out that the Petition which was presented 
to the Local Government Board praying 
it not to confirm the Proyisional Order 
was signed by 300 or 400 persons, and 
therefore the opposition was of a more 
important character than hon. Members 
appear to believe. The decision at which 
the Local Government Board arrived was 
one which appeared to us to be called for 
in the interest of the public. The 
decision we arrived at was regarded by 
us as being in the interests of the public 
health. The rateable value is extremely 
small. If sanitary matters continue to be 
dealt with by the Rural Sanitary Autho- 
rity the charge will fall on the whole 
parish, whereas if a Local Board were con- 
stituted, the charge upon the ratepayers 
of the Local Board District would be 
about four times as heavy as it isnow. In 
order to show what are the views of the 
Corwen people as to what is necessary, I 
may say that they contemplated that the 
total expenditure of the Urban Sanitary 
Authority would be something like 
£145 a year, and they proposed to give 
their medical officer £5 a year. Lam 
sure that if the Rural Sanitary Authority 
do their duty the sanitary administra- 
tion of the district will be much better 
carried out and will be a much less 
burden to the inhabitants than if an 
Urban Authority were constituted. I 
admit that the condition of things is ex- 
ceedingly unsatisfactory. At the same 
time, since the attention of the Local 
Government Board was called to the 
matter, a considerable sum has been ex- 
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@ pended by the Rural Sanitary Authority, 
and if that authority does not do its duty 
the decision of the Local Government 
Board will be reviewed in a very short 
time. 

(5.4.) Mr. T. ELLIS: I have to thank 
theright hon. Gentleman for his reply. At 
the same time I would point out that the 
attitude of the Rural Sanitary Authority 
has been for years one of dogged opposition 
to the Inspectors of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. I admit that the rate 


suggested was a very low one, but the 
promoters of the Local Board scheme 
would naturally and without any dis- 
honest intention minimise the amount, 
especially in view of the opposition 
with which they had to contend from 
two or three of the leading ratepayers. 
I can quite understand that by dint of 
gteat effort those two or three ‘leading 
men were able to obtain signatures 
against the scheme, but I would point 
out that they only got two or three 
hundred*to support them, whereas the 
‘population of the village is 1,400. I 
admit that the right hon. Gentleman has 
made a strong point with regard to the 
salary of the Medical Officer of Health. It 
may be very ridiculous to propose that 
such a small salary should be given to a 
Medical Officer of Health, but I am 
looking forward to a time, not very far 
distant, when these Sanitary Authorities 
will be able to group themselves into 
districts and to appoint one competent 
medical officer to take care of the group. 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman will be 
able again to look into these facts, and 
to lay some stress on the wishes of the 
vast majority of the people, of the 
Committee of the County Council; and 
of the County Council ‘itself. I desire 
to give notice to the right hon. Gentle- 
man that on the very first opportunity I 
shall again call attention to this matter. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £8,944, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in due course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1892, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Office of the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy in England.” 


Mr. Ritchie 


{COMMONS} 
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(5.8.) . Dr. CLARK :.I have to move 
a reduction of this Vote. There are'six 
Lunacy Commissioners for England, 
each of whom is paid a salary of £1,500 
a year, while there are two Lunacy 
Commissioners in Scotland, each at a 
salary of £1,000 a year. I do not wish 
to institute any unfavourable com- 
parison between the six English and the 
two Scotch Commissioners, but anyone 
who knows anything about the matter 
will agree with me when I say that Sir 
Arthur Mitchell, one of the Scotch Com- 
missioners, is known all over the world 
as one of the ablest men in this branch 
of medical work, whilst of the English 
Commissioners scarcely one is known 
out of England. I only intend to° take 
three Divisions on these subjects, ‘and I 
will enter my protest against the differ- 
ences of salary on this one Vote insteadof 
taking a large number of Divisions on 
the various items. “The ‘Scotch Com- 
missioners areas able, or if not ‘abler, 
than their Dnglish colleagues. The cost 
of living is as great in Scotland as in 
England, and, the taxation being higher 
in Scotland than it is here, I cannot see 
why if you can get men of this type to 
work for £1,000 a year in Scotland, 
you should pay £1,500 a year to the 
English Commissioners. I move the re- 
duction, not from the ordinary economical 
motives, because 1 think £1,500 a year is 
little enough to pay men in this position, 
but asa protest against paying 50 percent. 
less in Scotland than in England. I beg 
to move the reduction of the Vote by 
£3,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £5,944, be 
granted for the said Service.”— (Dr. 
Clark.) 


(5.11.) Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aber- 
deenshire, W.): This is one of the many 
cases in which Public Departments 
in Scotland, which are worked with far 
greater efficiency than corresponding De- 
partments in England, are paid at a 
much lower rate. I wish to repeat the 
protest I have made on several occasions 
previously, as to the absurdly ‘small 
amounts paid to the Tmnacy Com- 
missioners in Scotland as compared with 
that paid in England. There are three 
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Medical Commissioners and three 
Legal Cothmissioners in England. I 
have often asked! what. lawyers are 
wanted for on ‘a Lunacy Commission. 
The chief business of the Commissioners 
is to find out whether alleged lunatics 
are improperly detained, and I think the 
presence of a lawyer,on the Commission 
is entirely unnecessary. In Scotland 
the number of lunatic asylums is much 
smaller than.in England, and they are 
worked with admirable efficiency. When 
it is remembered that we have on the 
Scotch Lunacy Commission such a man 
as Sir Arthur Mitchell it will be ad- 
mitted that Scotland may well be.ad- 
mired and imitated by other countries. 
I am glad the point has been raised by 
my hon. Friend, ‘whom I shall have 
much .pleasure in, following into the 
Division Lobby, hi ge 

(5.15.) Dr: TANNER: There can be 
nd doubt that thére’ is a great deal in. 
the points raised by my hon. Friends. 
Ido not know why’ lawyers should be 
placed: on. the’ Lunacy Commission. 
There is another pointworth considering. 
There is exactly .the same number of 
Commissioners now, as there was about 
10 years ago. There. has been a large 
increase in lunacy of late years, and it is 
probable that’ additional Commissioners 
will have to be appointed. ‘T'hope that, 
in‘the event of néw applications being 
ttiade, those who ‘are’ appointed’ will be 
of the medical profession. “Perhaps one 
ot two lawyers might be of use’ in giving’ 
legal advicé ‘on doubtful points,’ but I 
do not see why you ‘should not have’ a’ 
larger proportion of medical men.’ ‘It 
certainly is very unfair:that the Scotch 
Commissioners, who do their work. in 
an able manner, should receive so much 
lower’ salaries ‘than’ the English * Coni- 
inissioners. I’ shall have ‘very’ great 
pleasure in supporting my hon. Friends 
in the Lobby on. this occasion. 

Mr. CALDWELL: I think we ought’ 
really to get an answer from the Govern- 
ment. ; 


Mr. JACKSON: This is not the first 
time the hon, Meriiber has' brought” for- 
ward. this. question. The hon. Mem- 
ber’s contention ‘is... that, , the ,. salaries, 


{Jury 15, 1891} 
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low. At ‘present, however, we. are 
not on the Scotch. Vote. He . does 
not say that the English salaries.are too 
high. If he institutes a comparison 
between the expenditure in the two 
countries, he will find that the figures 
are hopelessly against: him, because the 
Scotch Vote amounts to £5,800,.and the; 
English Vote to £13,500.: Taking into: 
account the-relative populations and:the 
amount of work done in each case, iti is 
clear: that England has not. as Jarge a 
sory of the. total expenditure as. Scot-. 
and. 


(5.20.) ' Dr. CLARK: ~Of © course 

the” right’ hon. Gentleman jis’ aware 
that I am only © bringing this 
subject forward. by, proposing the. re-' 
duction; of the English. . Vote... I; 
know .it is an, absurd method of, pro- 
cedure, butiit’isithe only one, as we. are, 
not; able to. move,-an. increase, of . the. 
Scotch: Vote... I do not. say the English 
Commissioners..are overpaid; J .think 
they are poorly paid, and they would do 
very much better. if they were not State: 
servants. The Scotch Commissioners 
are certainly very much underpaid. I 
am fighting forthe principle that men 
who do exactly the same work, whether 
in Scotland or England, should get the 
same pay. According ‘to the last Re- 
turns, Scotland pays to the Imperial 
Exchequer 2s. per. head. more than 
England, and very much more. than. 
Ireland. I shall take a Division for thé 
purpose of protesting, as a Scotchman, 
against Scotch’ officials getting less: than 
English officials. 
‘Dr. FARQUHARSON :. Will the 
Secretary to the Home Office say what 
are really the functions. of the Com- 
mission? There are no legal Commis-. 
sioners in Scotland, and I would like to 
know what. peculiarity there is..in 
English: lunacy. which nécessitates the 
presence. of lawyers upon. the Commis-. 
sion? Bic] 1G ae 

Tat UNDER SECRETARY of STATE’ 
yok THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Srvart “Wortiey, Shéffield’ Hallam): 
The Commissioners ‘are often called’ upon 
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to advise ‘the Governtnent respecting the’ 


iconclusion of contracts and the purchase 
‘of sites, and other questions of the ‘same 
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nature, and it is therefore deemed ad- 
visable that lawyers should be on the 
Commission. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON: Is there not 
also a largely-paid Lunacy Board ? 


Mr. STUART WORTLEY : The only 
paid members of the Board are three 
lawyers and three medical men. The 
other members of the Board are all 
laymen. 


(5.23.) The Committee divided :—Ayes 
67 ; Noes 136.—(Div. List, No. 350.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


(5.35.) Tae CHANCELLOR or THE 
EXCHEQUER (Mr. Goscnen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): It is proposed 
to proceed with Supply on Thursday, and 
I beg to give notice that I will move the 
suspension of the 12 o’clock Rule, when 
Supply is taken, for the remainder of the 
Session. There will be not only acqui- 
escence in, but a desire for this course in 
many parts of the House, and I believe 
that the Motion will meet with general 
approval. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
wish to ask if the Government will 
renew the undertaking given last year, 
to oppose any measure that is objected 
to? 


Mr. GOSCHEN: I can assure the 
hon. Member that communications have 
been made from my own side of the 
House that the proposal of the Govern- 
ment will meet with general acquiescence 
and I wish the House distinctly to 
understand that the Government have no 
desire to coerce the House in the slightest 
degree, but think that they will be 
meeting the general desire in endeavour- 
ing to bring the Session to a speedy 
termination. Iam notin a position to 
offer and pledge with regard to next 
Session, and in reply to the hon. Member 
(Mr. Robertson) I must point out that 
the suspension of the 12 o’clock Rule 
only applies to Supply. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.): 
Nobody who is not an Irishman, certainly 
nobody above the Gangway belonging to 


any Party, has a right to speak on behalf 
of the Irish Members. Will the right 
Mr, Stuart Wortley 


{COMMONS} 
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hon. Gentleman give an assurance that 
next Session the Estimates shall be taken 
at an early period in the year, and that 
the Irish Votes now shall be taken at q 
reasonable hour ? 


It being after half past Five of the 
clock, the Chairman left the Chair to 
make his report to the House. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 


Committee also report Progress; to 
sit again To-morrow. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 


Resolutions [14th July] reported [see 
page 1198.] 


First Resolution agreed to. 


2. “That a sum, not exceeding £111,213, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the 
sam necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1892, for 
the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of the 
Committee of Privy Council for Trade and 
Subordinate Departments.”’ 


(5.40.) Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.): I wish to askthe right hon. Gentleman 
whether he would have any objection to 
lay on the Table of the House a Return 
showing the amount of money which, with 
the Bankrupt Estates Account, has been 
handed over to the Treasury, the amount 
of money which the Treasury has 
handed back again to the Bankrupt 
Estates Account, and what expenditure 
has been made from the same for the 
wants of the Exchequer, and showing 
also the amount in the hands of the 
Treasury ? 


*Tue PRESIDENT or rae BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacn, Bristol, 
W.): I shall be extremely glad, and 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will be extremely 
glad to give the fullest information 
that can be afforded with regard to 
this matter. If the hon. Member 
will put a notice on the Paper I will 
endeavour to meet his wishes. 


Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith, 
&c.): I wish to know whether anything 
has been done to carry out the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on 
Forestry ? 
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Tar PRESIDENT or tar BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cxapuin, Lin- 
colnshire, Sleaford): The powers of the 
Department are limited to giving grants 
in aid of those Institutions which will 
aid themselves. We have had one or two 
applications for aid—one from _ the 
Scottish Agricultural Society, and we have 

iven within the last two years a grant 
of £100 for Forestry to the Edinburgh 
University. We have now under con- 
sideratior the giving of a grant to the 
Botanical Gardens in Edinburgh, and we 
have also undertaken, under certain con- 
ditions, to make grants to Chambers of 
Agriculture and Forestry for the estab- 
lishment of schools. 


Mrz. MUNRO FERGUSON: Will 
the £100 granted to Edinburgh be 
counted ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN : Certainly. 


*Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeenshire, 
W.): All I can sayis that nothing has been 
done to carry out the recommendation, 
and we always have been told to wait 
until the Board of Agriculture was 
established. The millenium has arrived 
in the person of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. Yet it is very unsatisfactory that 


nothing has been done to develop what 
could be made a very remunerative pro- 
cess of agricultural arboriculture. 


Resolution agreed to. 


Subsequent resolutions agreed to. 


CONVEYANCING AND LAW OF PRO- 
PERTY ACT (1881) AMENDMENT BILL. 
(No. 5.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 3. 


(5.45.) Amendment proposed at the 
end of the Clause, to add the words— 


“(2.) Provided that, in any case coming 
within the operation of this section, the lessor 
may require the assignee or under lessee, or 
other person to whom possession is given, at 
his own cost to produce to the lessor or his 
agent,and allow him to inspect or make a note 
of the deed cf assignment or under lease, or 
other document transferring possession, and 
to pay a reasonable fee to the agent of the 
lessor for making the inspection and note, and 
also to execute and deliver to the lessor a deed 
of covenant on the part of such assignee, 
under lessee, or other person to pay the rent 

eserved by and to observe and perform the 
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covenants and conditions of the lease, and 
any licence or consent given by the lessor 
shall in such case become void if such deed of 
assignment, under lease, or other document be 
not produced, or if areasonable fee be not paid 
or tendered as aforesaid within six months 
from the date of such assignment, under lease, 
or other document, or if such deed of covenant 
be not executed and delivered to the lessor or 
his agent within the same time. 

(3.) This section, and sub-section three of 
section two, are not to apply to any lease of,— 

(a.) Agricultural land ; 

(b.) Mines or minerals ; 

(c.) A house used or intended to be used 
as a public house or beer shop ; 

(d.) A house let as a dwelling-house, with 
the use of any furniture, library, works 
of art, or other chattels not being in the 
nature of fixtures; 

(e.) Any property with respect to which 
the personal qualifications of the tenant 
are of importance for the preservation 
of the value or character of the pro- 
porty.”—(Mr. Rentoul.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Perhaps 
the hon. Member will give some explana- 
tion of the clause. 


Mr. RENTOUL: These Amendments 
have all been discussed, and agreed 
upon by those who are interested in the 
Bill. 


Mr. FLYNN: I move to report Pro- 
gress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report. Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Flynn.) 


Sir H. DAVEY (Stockton): I hope 
the hon. Member will not press his 
Motion. The Amendment simply con- 
templates the case of a man who has 
assigned his lease, and prevents en- 
gagements being entered into by the 
assignees. 


Mr. FLYNN: I amsorry tosay that I 
cannot give way. 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Paneras, N.) : 
I may explain to the hon. Member that 
I accepted the modification which is 
proposed by the Amendment to meet 
the opposition of some hon. Members on 
the other side. I cannot hope to get the 
Bill through this Session unless I sub- 
mit to these Amendments, 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): If you 
had allowed me to give notice, perhaps 
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it ‘would have’ prevented this Mo- 
tion. We cannot allow the remnant of 
the Sitting to be taken up with this 
Bill. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress, to sit 
again upon Friday. 


MOVABLE DWELLINGS BILL.—(No. 222.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


TRUSTEE BILL [Lords]. 
Read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Monday next, and to 
be printed, [Bill 413.] 


MORTMAIN AND CHARITABLE USES 
1 . ,A@T: AMENDMENT BILL [Lerds}. 
§ ead the first time ; to be read a 
cond time upon Monday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 414.] 


MOTIONS. 





' NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS (WALES). 
On Motion of Mr. Alfred Thomas, Bill to 
appoint a Secretary for Wales; to constitute a 
Welsh Education Department; ; to make 


further provision for Local Government; 


and to create a National Council for Wales, 


ordered to be’'broaght''in «by “Mr. Alfred 
Thortias, Mr. Thomas Ellis, Mr.) Bowen Row- 
lande, Mr. Randell, Mr. Pritchard Morgan, Mr, 
Lloyd-George, and Mr. Lloyd Morgan. 

Bill presented, and read first time. (Bill 411.) 


ASSISTANT COUNTY SURVEYORS (IRELAND) BILL. 

On. Motion of Mr. Lea, Bill to amend the 
Law'with regard to Assistant County Sar- 
veyors (Ireland), ordered to be brought in b 
Mr. Lea, Mr. Johnston, and Mr. T. W. Russell. 


Bifl presented, and read first time. [Bill 412, 7} 


IRISH SUPPLY. 
"On the Motion for Adjournment, ise 
Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I would 


remind the: Chancellor of the Exche-; 


quer that during the eight months of 
the present Session not one ; single 
Irish . Vote :in Supply,.has been. taken. 
The whole of the Irish business has been 
postponed till, after the eleventh hour, 


notwithstanding the pledge of the First.| , 


Lord of the Treasury last 

business: of’ Supply shoul 

regularly from the beginning to the end- 
Mr. Sexton 


ear, that the 


{COMMONS} 


go forward | | 








Supply. 
of the Session: 


Tue CHANCELLOR of ta EXCHE!: ; 
QUER (Mr. Goscien, St: George's, Han-” 
over Square): I can assure the hon,’ 
Member that in proposing the suspension. 
of the 12 o’clock Rule the Government" 
by no means wish to force discussion on, 
an important Vote after 12 o’clock, or at: 
any unreasonable hour, but experiends’ 
has shown that thére is often a discus.” 
sion on a small Vote, that might be Gon? 
cluded in a few minutes, that under the” 
12 o’clock Rule has tobe renewed onthe 
following day, contrary to the wishes of 
the Committee. The Irish Members ate” 
fully entitled to have: their Votes dis- 
cussed at a time when there will bea 
full attendance, and all reasonable fap) 
will be offered. 

Mr... A.. OCONNOR, (Donegal, E i 
This is a very gracious concession, for. 
which I suppose we ought to be grateful... 
For. years we have seen Irish business. 


, | postponed. to the last days of the Session, . 


and it makes me feel, what I have. felt. 
for years, that the [rishman who trosts, 
to a British Minister’s word is not fit for. 
public life. 


*Sir J. SWINBURNE (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) : Can the right hon Gentle. 
man say when the Post Office Vote wit 
be reached? ~~ ¥ 


Mr. GOSCHEN: It may be reached’ 
soon if hon. Memnbers curtail thelr 
speeches. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
did not get a very distinct answer to:the 
suggestion which I:made a few minutes 
ago.. There are ¢cores of opposed: Prix» 
vate Bills on the Paper, and. what I wish 
is that hon. Members: may. not «find. ite. 
necessary to stay late if they receive an ° 
undertaking from the Government to. 
oppose all Private Bills after 12 ,o’clock . 
te which they have neneiren nation oe ' 
opposition. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: I will consider it. 


oe pe ty 00 ‘at one minuté > 
ae ‘cbefore rere 
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In) these. circumstances 

it will be:my duty to offer any resistance’ 
in my power to any attempt to take any , 

Irish Vote whatever, except in the’ 

ordinary hours for the transaction of the 

business of the House. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, 16th July, 1891. 


FISHERIES BILL [u.1.].—(No. 17.) 
Returned from the Commons agreed 
to, with an Amendment: The said 
Amendment considered (on motion), and 


agreed to. 


CHILDREN’S LIFE INSURANCE BILL 
[H.L.].—(No. 16.) 

Report from the Select Committee, 
That it is not expedient, to proceed 
further with the Bill (with the Proceed- 
ings of the Committee), made, and 
ordered to lie on the Table; and to be 
printed (No. 236.) : Minutes of Evidence 
laid upon the Table, and to be delivered 
out. 


TOWN HOLDINGS. 


Message to the House of Commons for 
copy of the report, &c., from the Select 
Committee. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 
(No. 224.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 


*Txe LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cranproox): My 
Lords: I have to bring before you for 
Second Reading this Bill, which comes 
to your Lordships from the House of 
Commons, having been favoured there 
by an almost unanimous vote, and having 
passed through very adequate discussion 
upon various points connected with it. 
It has been conducted, 1 am bound to 
say, with great judgment and ability 
by my right hon. Friend (Sir Wm. Hart 
Dyke). The Bill, which I have to present 
to your Lordships to-night is one thatcon- 
tinues the tradition, if I may so say, of 
the educational system of this country. 
I am old enough to remember what I 
may be allowed to call the beginning of 
the State grants in aid of education in 
this country, when, with a somewhat 
parsimonious liberality, a gift of £30,000 
was made. We thought then that was 
a great boon to the existing schools, as 
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enabling them to meet with greater 
ease the different circumstances of the 
various places in which they were. The 
grant grew continuously up to the 
period when Mr. Forster brought in his 
Bill in 1870. At the time when the 
Bill was introduced, the voluntary 
schools in this country—for there were 
no State schools in the ordinary sense of 
the word—had increased to a very large 
extent ; and your Lordships will remem- 
ber that the system of education in this 
country up to that time, fostered as it was 
by the State, was a religious education. 
No school received a grant unless re- 
ligious education was given in it; and, 
therefore, as the schools grew up under 
the fostering care of the State, there was 
a kind of covenant with the State that 
the religious instruction given in them 
should not be interfered with. Upon that 
principlo Mr. Forster acted in 1870 toa 
certain extent, and, indeed, to a great 
extent; for though the Board schools 
received the advantage which was denied 
to the voluntary schools, still there was 
no interference with the religious in- 
struction given in the voluntary schools. 
They were to receive the grants from Go- 
vernment equally with the Board schools. 
Many people thought that the effect of 
Mr. Forster’s Act would be to sweep 
away the voluntary schools, but those 
schools braced themselves to meet the 
competition which they had to encounter, 
and instead of diminishing in numbers, 
they increased. Of course. the grant 
given at that time for buildings added 
to the advantages which they ssed 
for a short time, but that building 

nt did not last for long; and 
I think I could show your Lordships 
that no less than £6,000,000 have been 
advanced by the supporters of voluntary 
schools, without any grant whatever on 
the part of the Government to meet it. 
Now, the increase of schools was very 
rapid. In 1870 there were 8,281 volun- 
tary schools; in 1889 that number had 
risen to 14,686 ; and in this year they 
are still rising up, and have got to the 
number of 14,743. They have covered 
a large portion of the country, and their 
scholars have increased in proportion. I 
need not go into all the figures on the 
subject, because your Lordships will 
find them in the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Council, which is on your 
Lordships’ Table, and is in print, though 
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I believe, it has not yet been cir- 
culated. among your Lordships; but at 
the: same time t am entitled to quote 
from it as itis on the table, though I 
will not go into.any long detailed state- 
ment of figures, but. merely mention 
the. principal, points.. The ordinary 
Education Grant will amount this year 
to £3,712,254, and, in addition to that, 
the new fee grant, which is to be added 
under this measure, will amount, in 
round numbers—not this year, because 
the whole of the year will not be used 
—but.the fee grant which is about to 
be added will in the year amount to 
about £2,000,000. Therefore, that 
miserable £30,000 with which the State 
began to aid the schools has materially 
increased, until the amount practically 
at. this moment granted for Elementary 
Education in this country in the public 
elementary schools has risen toan amount 
of nearly £8,000,000. Now, when. we 
are dealing with figures of that sort, 
your Lordships will see how great the 
support is that has been given, whatever 
view people may take. The investments 
on; behalf of the voluntary schools made 
by their supporters have been enormous 
both in, buildings. and. in subscriptions. 
Their subscriptions, though toa certain 
extent they appear to have gone down 
in proportion to the average of scholars’ 
attendance, have on the whole increased. 
They haye this: year risen by some 
£8,000, and they have .reached an 
amount of £758,670, and the rates which 
have heen raised in connection with the 
maintenance of the: Board Schools have 
at the same time.risen to £1,326,177. 
So that, although the voluntary schools 
covered the larger part of the country 
in comparison with the Board Schools, 
and in- proportion to the number of 
scholars, yet the voluntary schools 
have received support amounting to 
£758,670 in contrast with the rates 
which the Board Schools. are receiv- 
ing at, present -to the amount 
of £1,326,177, and- those rates are 
still constantly increasing. Your Lord- 
ships will observe that these rates of 
which I have, spoken are for the main- 
tenance of the schools only. They do 
not-inglude the rates levied for the pur- 
pose of repaying interest on loans. The 
loans-at, this moment ‘amount to somie- 
thing like £20,000,000, which have been 
raised by Board Schools, and therefore 
Viscount Cranbrook 
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you have to take that in addition to 
those rates. The school pence. during 
last year, that is up to 3lst August, 
amounted to £1,940,546, and therefore 
you will observe that the new grant of 
which I have spoken, and which in 
round numbers we may call £2,000,000, 
will, in. fact, merely. cover the school 
pence already paid by parents. Now I 
know that this. point has raised much 
controversy. I do not, think it .ad. 
visable that I should on this occasion. 
enter very greatly into the controversy 
as to whether we are entering upon a 
new field in making this provision by 
the State. With regard to the payment 
by the State, it has been said that this 
policy will «destroy parental responsi- 
bility; but I think people who argue if 
on that ground rather go by the ques- 
tion ; for whovhas said at any time that 
the parents have ever paid anything like 
an amount in’ proportion to the cost-of 
their children’s education when you 
consider that we have been giving these 
grants one after another? You have 
not been destroying the parents’ re- 
sponsibility by your grants. in the. past, 


nor if you increase the grant to 10s,; 


will you do it more so than before. 
If it comes to that, look at the way 
in which you interfere with parents’ 
rights as well as their responsibilities 
already. If you take away the payment 
of the.child’s fee you do little for the 


parent in proportion to what he might. 


get by.putting the child to work. For 


the sake of the education of the child, 


you prevent. the, parent from sending 


him to work, and by paying the child's. 


school fees you will do little for the 


parent in comparison with what you) 
would,.do if you allowed him to send, 
the child into..employmeut at an earlier. 
age than is now permitted. ..In compa-, 


rison -with the few..pence the :parent 
would get, perhaps, 6d. or. 9d, a day, 


and therefore you may fairly grant the’ 
parent in this. way the alleviation which} 


you.bring to him in paying the child’s 
fees. ..This will relieve the poorer parents. 


from that which has been an undoubted. 


degradation to them, namely, the neces- 


sity of their going before; the Board.of.. 


Guardians for. the .remission. of:.their 


children’s fees. They. had to address: _ 


themselves through the relieving officers 


or others to the guardians in order to.. 


obtain a remission of the payment of the 
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fees for their children, and they have to 
show that they are in a position which 
require poor relief to be given them. 
I may say this, with regard to this 
question, that it has never been one of 
principle ; it is one of expediency ; and 
if you argue it upon the question of 
expediency there is, no doubt, a great 
deal to be said both on one side 
and the other. There is a great 
deal to be said in favour of the main- 
tenance of parents’ responsibilities. 
There is a great deal of force in 
that argument. It has been said that 
it is expedient not to diminish the 
parents’ liability, because you secure a 
better attendance if they are forced to 
pay for the education of their children, 
though upon that point there seems to 
be a great difficulty in coming to an 
adequate conclusion, because in those 
countries where the system of gratui- 
tous education prevails, while in some 
cases the attendance is very bad, in 
others it is a great deal higher than with 
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us. In France the attendance rises as high. 


as 94 per cent. in the primary schools, 
showing that you can combine at- 
tendance to a very large extent with 
the remission of fees, which in other 
cases are paid. But, my Lords, it 
has been said that the Government have 
changed their policy and opinions on 
this question. This question of policy 
has never been raised before. As far as 
I am personally concerned, I am not 
aware that I have ever had occasion to 
argue it one way or the other. It must 
be remembered that this has never been 
a question of policy at all. There never 
has been, I suppose, a more determined 
opponent of the proposal that the State 
should pay school fees instead of the 
parents than the late Mr. Fawcett. 
Mrs. Fawcett has published his state- 
ments upon the point, endeavouring to 
show that he retained those opinions 
to the last, as I have’ no doubt 
he did. On the other hand, I have 
no ‘doubt that my noble Friend, 
Lord ‘Norton, will take exactly the 
opposite’ view to that of the Govern- 
ment. I happened to see a speech 
of the noble Lord’s the other day, in 
which he was good enough to say, not 
on his own authority but on the autho- 
rity of a very eminent gentleman who 
1s not particularly friendly towards this 
Government, that the Government had 
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received the Bill absolutely from Mr. 
Chamberlain ; that it was not the: Go- 
vernment’s Bill at all, but Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s. All I can say is that if that is 
so Mr. Chamberlain must have been 
gifted with second sight, because so far 
from that being the truth, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, as far as 1 know, never saw the Bill 
until immediately before it was intro- 
duced in the House of Commons, and he 
certainly never saw it in the course: of 
its being matured in the office to which 
I have the honour to belong. But an‘Act 
was passed for this purpose in 1889 which 
very much changed the aspect of matters 
as regards this country, that is to say, 
concerning the grants which were made 
to Scotland in that year.’ That was-in- 
sisted upon not by one party only in Seot- 
land, but as far as Ican recollect’ was 
supported by the whole of the Scottish 
Members in the House of Commons— 
both parties, with one accord, called 
upon ‘the Government to hand those 
sums over for the purpose of freeing 
their schools. They did not absolutely 
free their schools, and in the towns of 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Govan, itis very 
remarkable to see how they have treated 
the matter. They have grouped their 
schools in these places. They have a 
certain number of fee-paid schools, as 
well as those entirely free. I do not-go 
into other cases, but those three cases 
have been given into my hands, and 
therefore I know them. That fact shows 
that you can combine the two’ systems, 
that it is not necessary you should 
have absolutely free education because 
you give a grant for that purpose, but 
that you can treat it as my noble Friend 
has said on many occasions, not as free, 
but as assisted education. I think your 
Lordships will see that when the State 
adds to its other grants a gift of 
£2,000,000, which is to cover the school- 
pence which amount to some £940,000 
odd, it would ‘be impossible for sucha 
grant to be made without ‘adding that 
free places should: be given so farvas 
people require them. « If the peoplevdo 
not require free places, and are‘ready.to 
pay as they have paid hitherto, : then 
there is no reason why they should not 
goon paying them. ‘There are-cases in 
England where there are no School 
Boards, and where, in order to keep out 
the School Boards, ‘or'for other reasons, 
the parents have practically supported 
3 D2 
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the schools altogether. Let me 
take the case of Stockport. The other 
day a gentleman, one of a deputation, 
spoke with great pride of Stockport, and 
said, ‘‘ Our schools are almost supported 
voluntarily by subscriptions.” We 
know it may be an admirable thing in 
itself, and the State does not support the 
schools altogether; but besides that the 
parents are not the people who were 
considered in the first instance, with 
regard to these voluntary schools ; the 
persons considered were the managers 
who were responsible for the schools and 
those who were subscribers. The sub- 
seribers were justified in having their 
own management, because they largely 
subscribed to the schools. I need not 
quote to your Lordships from what is 
called the Report of the majority in the 
late Royal Commission — those who 
were mainly friends of the voluntary 
schools—but they expressed themselves 
in very strong language upon the subject, 
saying that the only justification for 
voluntary management was the payment 
of subscriptions on the part of those 
who conducted the management of the 
schools. Although I am not finding 
fanlt with what has been done in many 
cases with regard to the payment of the 
fees by parents, yet I think it is un- 
fortunate that there should have been 
@ severance in certain parts of the 
Kingdom from the course which has 
been generally adopted. In the South 
of England generally, I may say, the 
subscriptions have been proportionately 
large; in the North of England they 
have been comparatively very small. 
If you come to look at the fees which 
have been paid in different places you 
will find that in some cases in the Board 
schools there are high fees and low 
rates and in other cases there are low 
fees and high rates; and therefore in the 
same way with the voluntary schools, 
the voluntary schools in some cases 
have only small subscriptions, while in 
others they have very high ones, so that 
they may keep the fees low. Preben- 
dary Row, whose name is so well- 
known in connection with the question 
of education, said the other day that in 
Somersetshire the subscription averages 
12s. 6d. per head of the children. When 
you come to look at other places you 
will find that nothing of the sort is the 
case. The voluntary contributions, for 
Viscount Cranbrook 
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instance, at Leeds amount to 4s. 2d., at 
Birkenhead to 2s. 5d. per head, and so 
on, showing, therefore, that the necessity 
must have been imposed upon them of 
charging the parents very high fees, 
Then, when the question of free educa- 
tion arises, some people say “‘ You should 
have dealt with all these schools in their 
present conditions, and given more than 
the 10s. grant where it is required.” 
Your Lordships will see what that is, 
Instead of taking the average through- 
out the whole country, which you may 
take in round numbers to be a little 
over 10s., therefore not meeting the 
case, but very near it, adding the fixed 
sum, you will find that if you take those 
schools, the 10s. will not meet their case. 
Take, for instance, the Wesleyan schools, 
The Wesleyan schools’ charges ave about 
16s. 1d. per head, and sometimes 
their subscriptions have been as low as 
2s. 7d. a year. So far as I have ascer- 
tained, the Wesleyans have boldly met 
the Bill which has been introduced. 
They have accepted the sum which the 
Government propose to give, and so far 
as I am concerned as the head of the 
Department I have not had one remon- 
strance from them on the ground that 
we have not nearly met the necessities 
of the case. They are prepared, of 
course, to endeavour to add whatever is 
necessary beyond the 10s. in such way 
as they can, whether by fees or by get- 
ting more subscriptions, or in some 
other way; but they are prepared to 
meet it. Now it has been said that it is 
impossible for them ever to compete 
with the Board schools. Of course the 
Board schools having the support of 
the rates to fall back upon, it is much 
more easy for them to set their schools 
free than it is for the voluntary schools. 
But there is another point which I desire 
to notice, which is, that the voluntary 
schools in this country have held their 
own against the Board schools inthegener- 
ality of places throughout the country 
though charging very much higher fees 
than the Board schools. That shows 
there is a demand in this country for the 
kind of schools which are comprehended 
under the name of denominational 
schools. Whether it be purely a 
religious question, or to some extent a 
social question, it is undoubtedly the 
fact that the difference in those fees has 
been maintained. In London that 1s 
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very remarkable indeed. I will give 
your Lordships one or two instances. I 
will take oneof the parishes, namely, Mary- 


lebone. In Marylebone the voluntary 
school fee averages in the year 14s. 2d., 
while the Board school fee averages 
8s. lld.; so that the voluntary schools 
are able to compete, even to that extent, 
with the Board. schools, and are still 
filling their schools with scholars. I 
will not go through the list, as I could 
do, but that shows that this question is 
not one simply of fees, but of feeling and 
prejudices, if you please, among the 

ple. That is the feeling which exists 
not only in this country, but in every 
part of the world. This Bill has 
been opposed by two kinds of op- 
ponents, with some of whom I 
have the greatest sympathy, with 
whom I have acted myself in former 
times, and with whom probably I should 
act again in my individual capacity in 
support of voluntary schools in this 
country ; for I believe in them, and I 
have always supported them. I think, 
still, they have a great work to do, and 
that they will continue to do this work 
in the future in spite of this Bill, 
although some of them fear that it will 
be ruinous to the continuation of the 
voluntary schools. They take two ob- 
jections—-the religious objection, that 
freedom of religious teaching will be 
interfered with, and the further ob- 
jection, that all freeing of schools 
inevitably tends to secularism, and 
that you must have secular schools 
if you have free education. As far as 
this Bill is concerned, it recognises the 
status quo. It recognises most dis- 
tinctly the religious schools in every 
way, and no one can put his finger on 
any proposal of the Bill which affects 
the religious condition of the schools of 
this country. When. there are 19,000 
schools in this country, with a great 
number of departments, out of those 
19,000 certainly 14,000, and probably 
nearer 15,000 or 16,000, will find it 
an advantage to come at once under 
the system provided for in this Bill, and 
to take the 10s. offered them, in order 
to free their schools. Your Lordships 
will see a vast area is covered by these 
schools, and that there is no reason what- 
ever why the teaching in them should 
in any way be interfered with, or why 
there should be the slightest injury in- 
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flicted upon them which would put them 
down and reduce them to the level which 
some seem to desire. On the other hand, 
if you come to the other class of oppo- 
sition, that is partly sectarian and partly 
secularist, and there were those in the 
other House who proposed that no grant 
should be given to any school which 
taught dogma. That, of course, would 
have been fatal to the Bill if it had been 
carried, but the proposal was not carried 
in the House of Commons. When I look 
back at what has taken place in the 
House of Commons, I cannot but be 
struck with the liberality and kindness 
of spirit shown by a large number of 
members who on former occasions have 
taken a more violent view of the 
conditions and position which volun- 
tary schools occupy in this country, 
and recognise their being in occu- 
pation, not merely as a matter 
of right, but as a matter of 
feeling. Their existence depends upon 
the feeling in the country, and nothing 
but the support which they receive from 
that feeling, whatever you may do, can 
support them in the position they hold. 
Those persons who took this directly 
hostile view said further that this 
was a non-educational Bill, aad there 
was no improvement in it. Quite 
true. Burdens were laid last year, in 
the new Code, upon the voluntary 
schools and other schools, and the grant 
now proposed is offered while taking 
into consideration the additional de- 
mands which were made in_ that 
Code. Many things were added in the 
Code because this Bill was in prospect, 
and we know that in some cases they 
were put in fora year or two, beforehand, 
in the hope that in the meantime the 
schools would be in a better position to 
meet those demands. Again, the point 
was put forward that if this grant were 
given the schools ought to be placed 
under popular control through the 
public bodies. Why? There is no 
change made, except in amount. The 
Staite has been freely giving its grants to 
the schools in which they were earned. 
There is no change made in the system of 
education. Why, then, should there be an 
attempt to take the management out of 
the hands of those who have hitherto 
conducted the schools efficiently. It is 
not a question whether the schools have 
money or not ; the question is whether 
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they are efficient. The Inspectors are re- 
quired to see that the schools are kept 
in an efficient state. _ If that efficiency is 
not maintained as described in the Code, 
then they do not come up to the 
standard ; they will receive the warning 
which is provided in the Code, and after 
the lapse of a year or two, if they 
have not amended their manners, and 
arrived ata state of efficiency, they will 
be taken off, not only from the fee 
grant, but from. the other grants which 
they have received from the State. That 
is my answer to those who have put 
forward that point, and I cannot help 
saying it seems rather curious to me to 
be bombarded on this matter of fees 
with such objections on both sides. 
I have observed that in some of 
the arguments people have said, and 
some of my own friends, supporters 
of the voluntary schools, have said 
they would be injured by it, and 
you are sure to have universal secular 
schools. On the other hand, I have seen 
statements by those who object to hand- 
ing over the education of the country to 
those persons who they say ought not. to 
be entrusted with the education of the 
people. These attacks are mutually 
destructive one of the other. With 
regard to this point, and this is a 
personal matter, not one upon which I 
am speaking for others, I observe under 
the Scotch Code a system which I have 
always wished existed in this country, 
because I think it would meet many 
cases of difficulty, and would get rid of 
a great deal of trouble. In Scotland, if 
there is the want of a school suited to 
the needs of the people, it can be sup- 
ported by the grants and rates as well. 
Of course, I do not expect it. hers in 
England; there is too much prejudice 
on the subject; but it only shows you 
the necessity of finding some outlet for 
the religious instincts of the people. 
They will have these schools, and in the 
Seotch Code it is provided that no 
grant for a new school shall be made 
unless the Department shall after due 
inquiry be satisfied that no sufficient 
provision exists for the children for 
whom the school is intended, regard 
being had to the religious belief of 
the parents, or that it is otherwise 
specially required in the locality. We 
have nothing of that sort in this country, 
and I think in many cases it would be 
Viscount Cranbrook 
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very desirable. . Even in cases where no 
rates were given at all, yet grants ought 
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to be given in such cases, and-when you. 
come to look at instances—I do not know. 


whether many of your Lordships have 
looked at the different returns, and: 
the comments upon them in his able 
paper by Mr. Fitch—but those will 
show you what is going on in other 
countries. In the United States what 
has been the: course of events? » There 


they have a secular system in force. You, 


may say the secular system there is 
practically universal. What. follows? 
Why, an outbreak of private schools, 
where religion is taught. Therefore you 


do get. private religious schools ; people 
will have them, even at their own cost,. 


and you will find that complaints are. 
made, and grow louder and louder, that 
they think it very unreasonable they 
should be called upon to pay rates for 
schools which they do not use, and at 
the same time have to support their own 
schools at theirown expense. That has 
been the case in the United States. 
What is the case in France? In France 
you have a rigidly secular system esta- 
blished in the primary schools, and yet 
one-fifth of the schools in France haveal- 
ready fallenintothe handsof private mana- 
gers. In Paris two-fifths of the schools are 
religious schools or under religious ma- 
nagement. 
control the religious feelings of men. 
You may lay down these rigid rules, and 
say that the children shall not receive 
this religious teaching, that religion shall 
not be taught in the schools; but people 
will have it,and EI would say here. if 
there were nothing but secular schools 
in this country it would be quite as jus- 
tifiable for religious persons who would 
not use them to refuse to pay rates for 
those schools as it would have been for 
anybody to refuse to pay a church rate 
in former days. It is contrary to reli- 
gious instinct thataman should be obliged 
to support a secular school not having 
any outlet for his own religious views. 
Some people think it a monstrous out- 
rage that they should have to do that. 
In this country we have kept clear of 
some of these difficulties. We began by 
assisting religious. education; it was 
then purely religious education. We 
have supported it as part of our system 
of education and there;is that outlet, 
and though people often may feel hurt 
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at having to support by voluntary sub- 


scriptions schools of ‘their own, when 


they are paying into the general :rates 
for schools to be maintained in ‘rivalry 
with their own schools, they are bearing 
with it; and there is no effort made to 
relieve them in this Bill. That is a 
subject which should be carefully con- 
sidered. While I am upon this point of 
rates, I may say this, that the Govern- 
ment has had its attention ‘called to 
the vast raising of rates which is 
gding on in various. places throughout 
the country, and especially in London, 
and it'‘seems to them unjust, as it affects 
these schools, it is, therefore, their 
intention to consider the question of 
rates at an early period next year,’ if 
possible, with the view of mitigating the 
burden which is laid upon these schools, 
and in the hope of doing justice to 
all concerned. It is a question of 
considerable complication, but all I 
can say at present is that the Govern- 
ment will be prepared to deal with it at 
an early date next‘year. By-the-by, I 
ought to have mentioned ‘Canada. In 
Canada there is a variety of education in 
the different’ provinces. In some’ cases 
in Canada there is purely secular educa- 
tion; but in most of them there is 
what I may call practically free edu- 
cation, In the provinces of Quebec there 
are a number of Roman Catholic: and 


Protestant schools which receive grants’ 


and there they act together. ‘It is 
only in that way that Canada has 
been saved from what is going on in 
the United States and elsewhere, ‘that 


is to say, that by using such a ‘system: 


they have provided an outlet for that 
religious feeling which is burning 
in’ people’s minds, and which will in 
somé way find! the ‘means’ of teaching 
children for whom they are responsible. 
Tought to say one word more on‘that 
subject. It seems to me ‘that by not 
dealing with the matter’ as we doin 
England you are alienating from your- 
selves the very people who’ are’ best 
fitted to take part in the education of the 
children of this country. You’ get into 
a dry and hard system of carrying it on 
as a matter of duty, though, no doubt, 
it is done excellently, but you lose the 
enthusiasm and earnestness of volunteers 
who are willing to do it at great sacrifice 
of money and time, and here I cannot 
pass by what has been done by the clergy 
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in: this country. Many remarks have 
been made as if they did it for the pur- 
pose of putting their own schools in the 
first place. One of the first duties of a 
clergyman is to address himself, not to 


‘the adults only, but to the young. It is 


the ‘necessity of the case, and if he 
neglects the young he neglects the con- 
gregation that is growing up under’ his 
hands, and-he cannot expect afterwards 
that the adults will go with him. I 
believe that nothing has so much attached 
parents to the clergy as the interest taken 
by them in their children. If they’do 
their duty and visit the schools them- 
selves for the purpose of imparting 
religious ‘education, and do not leave 
it’ merely to the masters, they find 
their reward in ‘the affection and ‘love 
which they receive from the parents 
of the children of whom they take 
care. When I hear people: express: 
ing themselves: as despondent about 
those things, I confess‘ I do feel very 
sorry to hear that anybody ‘ can ‘be 
despondent about a matter which de- 

nds upon the earnestness of the re- 
igious feeling in the dountry. If it is 
not there; if if be true,’ that for the 
sake of a few pence; it will all pass’ 
away, we have nothing more to say ; and 
it must then be admitted that there“is 
no reality or earnestness in it; but if it 
be true that those who are conducting 
the schools, and also the ‘parents, have 
been, and ‘are prepared to pay much 
larger fees, and to sacrifice much more: 
for the » purpose of getting’ religious 
education for the children, Why are we' 
to be despondent? .Why is it all to 
come to an end, and why aré you not to 
be in a position to meet this demand in. 
future asin 1870? As you then brought 
forward your millions,bring forward 
your thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands, if it be necessary‘in this case, to 
meet the difficulties: with which’ no 
doubt certain weak schools will have to 
contend. The supposition of some people. 
with regard to an Education Bill seems 
to be that: it should be a Bill to provide 
for every school. Those who know of 
the ‘difficulties with regard to the con-- 
duct of education in this country, know 
that that is an impossibility. In dealing 
with this matter, the Government have 
to deal with the whole country; you 
are obliged to take your average- 
throughout the country, and the attacks- 
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that have been made on the principle 
adopted in the Bill have been due to the 
fact that each person is apt to judge by 
the schools with which he is connected, 
and the difficulties that are met with in 
their management. We have to deal, I 
repeat, with the whole country, and we 
have endeavoured to deal with it, 
securing only that if people wish it they 
shall have free places. When people 
talk of the cost of the buildings and all 
these things, which have been thrown 
upon them of necessity, how absurd it 
seems. At this moment we have 
4,500,000 using these schools, and there 
are seats for 5,500,000 in the schools; 
therefore, so far from there being 
necessity for building others to find free 
places, the question of free places is one 
which by arrangement and combination 
will be easily met. I know now, in the 
case of Liverpool especially, in the Roman 
Catholic schools there they have num- 
bers of free places, and they have 
those free places where they are charg- 
ing graduated fees from a penny up to 
fourpence, and even higher, in the same 
school, and yet they are able to conduct 
those schools with great advantage to the 
children and honour to themselves, 
because they are very efficient schools and 
receive the grants accordingly. This isnot 
a new thing; itis actually going on now. 
People suppose that where the fees are 
paid they are always paid by the parents. 
I have spoken of parents applying to the 
guardians, but anybody in this country 
who knows anything about the matter 
must be aware that there are numbers 
of people who pay the fees for the 
parents to avoid the necessity of the 
parents having to go and show that they 
are unable to pay them. They naturally 
do not like to apply as paupers, and out 
of kindness, knowing the parents’ diffi- 
culties, people pay these fees. If a man 
has one child it is a matter of compara- 
tive indifference to him that he has to 
pay a few pence ; but if he has a num- 
ber it may very well become a burden, 
and there are many persons assisted in 
that way whose children have practically 
free places in the schools. Now, my 
Lords, I do not know that I wish to 
dwell particularly upon any of the other 
subjects dealt with in the Bill before the 
House, because I do not suppose that 
they will be attacked in this place at all. 
This Bill has the peculiarity in this 
Viscount Cranbrook 
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House of being a Bill which deals with 
money, and that fact alone,. therefore, 
makes it extremely difficult to know how 
far your Lordships may go in amending 
it. I would rather leave this question 
to be dealt with in Committee, in order 
that we may judge and see what the 
proper mode of dealing with the Bill is, 
I can only say, if there are Amendments 
which seem to me practically to improve 
the Bill, to remove friction, and to give 
a better position to those now holding 
schools of their own, I shall be happy to 
consider them very carefully. What 
the Bill does is this: it gives a free 
grant of 10s. on the average attendance 
from the ages of 3 to 15. Not logical? 
Well, I do not know anything that is 
absolutely logical in these matters. We 
began, as the Bill was originally intro- 
duced, by fixing the ages at from 5 to 
14, the compulsory limits, but on that 
point we gave way. We felt for the 
educational interests, and we were ready 
to allow charges for infants, and in that 
way to enable the schools to recoup the 
outlay upon the infants, and I felt sure 
that the concession was inevitable at the 
time the Bill was introduced, With 
regard to the point of the increase of 
age from 14 to 15, the Bill seems to 
me to have gone a little beyond what 
was necessary. The truth is, that by 
going up to 15 without any classifica- 
tion you will practically make your 
elementary schools schools of secondary 
education. What is laid down in 
the Code previously to this Bill was 
that children might stay at school after 
the age of 14 and receive the grants if 
they had not passed the 7th standard 
—that is to say, if their elementary edu- 
cation was not completed ; but now you 
have opened a door so wide that it may 
bethat what may be called “trigonometry 
children,” as my noble Friend Lord 
Salisbury has called them, may be 
now the children who have really 
passed the 7th standard, and who 
will take advantage of the free grant, 
not for the purpose of elementary, but 
for the purpose of secondary education. 
Still, it is not a point on which I should 
wish to make a change though no 
doubt it involves a large sum; but I 
think the time is coming, and will 
come very soon, when you must make 
a more distinct declaration on this sub- 
ject of what is meant by elementary 
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and secondary education. I hope that 
time will come, as it must come, when 
you will see the necessity of some altera- 
tion being made in the various grades 
of education. I only hope the con- 
nection between the schools will be 
maintained by picking out the best of 
the scholars to go to higher schools, 
and the rest will be allowed to go 
back to the ordinary work for which 
they will have been better fitted, no 
doubt, by the training which they have 
received. That, therefore, is the ar- 
rangement which we accept at present. 
Then as to the condition of the fee 
grant, there are mitigations in this 
way: that if there should be an un- 
avoidable or unintentional failure in 
the observance of the conditions, we are 
not going to make that a reason for 
withdrawing the fee grants; but the 
reasonable excuses will be considered, 
so that people may not be placed in 
a difficulty for a failure which is not 
really their own fault. The practical 
result of this is, that when you come to 
the point that there is a demand for 
free education, then I find that contro- 
versy to a certain extent arises. Some 
of my friends seem to think that there 
is not sufficient protection for the volun- 
tary schools to enable them to meet the 
deficiency before a School Board is 
brought into existence. Those who, 
like myself, have had an opportunity of 
working the Elementary Education Act, 
will know that that is not a matter 
which can be really disputed if it is 
fairly examined. But I leave that 
matter for explanation in Committtee 
(therefore I do not trouble your Lord- 
ships with a discussion upon it now), 
should there be any Amendment on 
the subject introduced. There is 
one other point on which I should 
like to say a few words. There seems 
to be a general impression among my 
friends that the School Boards will 
want to pounce down immediately and 
seize everything into their own hands. 
Will they? In the first place, there are 
in this country, I am happy to say, a 
good many School Boards which are 
working in perfect harmony with the 
managers of voluntary schools, and in 
that way immense good is done. They 
act in harmony together, and I believe 
you will find that in those cases arrange- 
ments will be made which will be 
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perfectly satisfactory. But your. Lord- 
ships will observe, in the Report which is 
coming before you, the enormous increase 
which is going on in the rates, and in 
the expenditure of Board Schools. The 
statement made by Sir Richard Temple, 
who is the financier of the School Board 
of London, is alarming, as it seems to 
me, and a warning to other places not 
to be too ready to embark in School 
Boards, for they must not suppose they 
can do so without burdening themselves 
with intolerable rates. From these 
figures, it seems that the expense of a 
child in a voluntary school is on the 
average £1 16s. 6d., while the average 
in the Board schools comes to about 
£2 5s. ; but in the London Board schools 
it is £3 14s. 1ld.; and I would venture 
to call your attention to something 
beyond even that. Sir Richard Temple 
tells us that the charge, taken as a whole, 
is higher still, and that the total amount 
now is £5 10s. Just observe, my Lords : 
£5 10s. per head, or a one shilling rate 
practically ; it is really something above 
lld. Sir Richard Temple says that it 
practically amounts to a 1s. rate from 
the expenses of collection; that is 
the amount of the rates in London. 
How much do you suppose they are per 
head? In Birmingham, where there are 
admirable schools, perfectly good schools 
conducted on a wonderfully efficient 
system, it is 18s, and something over, 
and there the fees are 5s. 6d. or 5s. 9d. 
in the Board schools, but here in 
London the rates are £1 15s. 8d. per 
head. Compare that with the cost of 
children in voluntary schools. I think 
it is an argument which I may fairly 
use to those who say Board schools will 
come at once into existence, that the 
people will look this gift-horse in the 
mouth before accepting it when they see 
that here in London the cost is still an 
increasing quantity. What is the 
result? Sir Richard Temple says there 
is no stopping it ; that it will increase at 
the rate of £100,000 a year, and that 
he does not know what rates we may 
have to pay. Then he goes on to say 
that the standard of instruction is not 
rising, nor is there any countervailing 
advantage to make up for this enormous 
increase of expenditure. He says, “I 
have to submit that we are spending too 
much money and yet are failing to 
make the educational progress we ought.” 
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1 am not going to attack the London 
schools ; they are, no doubt, excellent ; 
but I do attack this system which has 
become almost intolerable; and I say 
the time is coming when it will be 
necessary to put some stop upon the 
amount which School Boards shall be 
allowed to expend upon any schools, and 
that if the schools receive grants from 
the State they shall have at least to con- 
duct them on economical principles ; for 
whatcan be done in one place can be 
done'in another. It is very difficult to 
compare London with any other place, 
but I thought that West Ham, which is 
almost.a part of London itself, would be 
a! good place with which to compare it; 
and I find that in West Ham the ex- 
pense is £2 Os. 04d. per head, whereas, 
as I have said, in London the expense is 
£3 14s. Yld. I put this forward for the 
reason I have stated with the view of 
showing that there will not be too great 
a readiness to rush into School’ Boards 
and Board schools when people see this 
increase of expenditure which is so 
steadily going on in Board schools, as 
anybody can'see from the Report to 
which I have referred, and which has 


been going on, no doubt, to a 
certain. extent in the voluntary 
schools, but to so limited’ an 
degree that it is hardly worth 


noticing, I have then to ask your 
Lordships to allow this Bill to go 
through, and in advocating it I am not 
asking you in‘any way to depart from 
that system of education which has gone 
on in this country ever since 1870, and 
which Icontend by keeping covenant with 
the ‘religious schools has been going on 
ever since those schools have received 
Government grants. I do not despond 
like many of those who have spoken on 
the: subject in regard to the ability of 
these schools to hold their own. When 
I see what has taken place in the United 
States where they are without any grants 
at all; where’ there are any number of 
privaté schools for the purpose of im- 
parting religious education, when I see 
what Ihave told your Lordships of in 
France, with an impoverished Church, 
yet where people go to an _ enor- 
mous: expense in maintaining schools 
for the purpose of imparting to 
the children religious education, I 
confess nothing will persuade me that 
England will be wanting in that duty 
Viscount Cranbrook 
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which up to this time she has performed, 
When I remember what has taken place’ 
in the North of England, from where [ 
come, and in different ‘parts of York- 
shire and Lancashire, and even further 
south, I cannot believe that people will 
fail in such an emergency to find the 
means themselves of carrying on those’ 
schools which have been so well: 
managed and so well attended hitherto, 
I believe they will continue not’ to 
grudge either time or thoney in sup) 
porting those schools which they wish 
to support. I know that there are 
some who say that we are maintaining 
a sectarian system of education. Yes, 
my Lords, we are. It is, if yowplease,; a 
sectarian or denominational system and it 
has a conscience clause, and with regard to 
that clause, whatever may be said about 
these matters no one can put their hands 
upon any breach of it, either in’ the: 
exhaustive inquiry by the late Royal 
Commission, or any of the attacks which’ 
have been made upon these ‘scliools,’ 
whether Church, or Wesleyan, or Ronian 
Catholic schools. I say that’ there’ has’ 
not been brought home to any of them 
any breach of this Conscience Clause, 
which is the title deed of these schools. 
There has always been an opportunity 
for those who have strong “ feelings’ 
against Church schools, 
Catholic schools, or whatever they iiay 


be, of setting up their own schools.’ 


There never has been any difficulty 
put in their way of setting ‘up 
schools for themselves. . ‘The’ British 
schools used to represent what was 
called. non-sectarian ‘education, “but 
the British schools aré apparently 
beginning to die out. For myself, I’be- 
lieve there is no such thing as non-séc- 
tarian religion. I can quite understand 
secularism pure and simple, and I can 
understand your leaving religion out 
altogether ; but if you come to something 


which you call unsectarian, if you leave- 


out one thing it offends me, and if you 


put in something else it offends others, ’ 


and you must divide the two. The so- 
called non-sectarian education is’ what 
happens to be the religion of the teacher 
and what he chooses to teach the chil- 
dren under his care. I have detained 
your Lordships for a little time, but I 
trust not too long, on so important a 
measure as this, and I will now conclude 
by commending the Bill heartily to your 
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Lordships, and ask you to give it a 
Second Reading. ' 

*Eart SPENCER: I hope your Lord- 
ships will not think it presumptuous in 
me to rise to’ speak after the noble 
Viscount the Lord President of the 
Council, but there may, perhaps, be some 
little convenience in my taking an early 
opportunity of stating my views, and I 
may claim to have some right to speak 
in this matter, as I was the immediate 
predecessor of the noble Viscount when 
the Party to which I belong was in Office. 
First, then, may I be allowed to con- 
gratulate the noble Viscount of the ex- 
tremely able, lucid, and detailed state- 
ment of the position as regards educa- 
tion in which we are now, and of the 
measure which he has now introduced. 
I may also be allowed to congratulate 
Her Majesty’s Government in intro- 
ducing a measure of this kind. . The 
question of free education has been dis- 
cussed for some time in this country. It 
was advocated by the leading Members of 
the Party to which I belong. It has been 
opposed by many Conservatives of the 
Party opposite; but I am bound also to 
admit that there were many of those 
who take an interest in education who 
found serious objections to the adoption 
of free education in the country. What- 
ever objections there may have been to 
this measure, I believe that they had 
disappeared before the practical nature 
of the circumstances. Now, my Lords, 
there is a rigid school of thought in this 
country, the members of which say that 
we ought to throw all the responsibili- 
ties of marriage upon the parent, how- 
ever poor, and that education is just as 
much a part of those responsibilities as 
the providing of food, lodging, and cloth- 
ing for the children; but, as I said 
before, the State is obliged to look to 
practical results, and when we had 
passed a compulsory attendance measure, 
it became a necessary corollary to that 
measure that a Free Education Bill 
should be passed. The noble Vis- 
count has alluded to the difficulties 
which parents with large families 
have with regard to: the: payment of 
school fees. There were no doubt great 
difficulties in enforcing compulsory 
education, and magistrates felt that not 
only were parents deprived of the wages 
which their children would otherwise 
have earned, even if they were very 
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small pittances, but that it was an addi- 
tional hardship when, after the wages of 
the children had been taken away froni 
the parents by the children being sent 
to school, they should be fined for neglect 
in carrying out the Act. In consequence 
of this, in many places the compulsory 
Clauses of the Education Acts have been 
nearly a dead letter. Other reasons 
exist, such as the trouble and difficulty 
of collecting the school fees, and the 
time and the cost which involved on 
parents when they had to go before a 
Board of Guardians to obtain remission 
of their fees. There were other reasons 
why the imposition of fees became a 
great difficulty, but after the grant 
in aid of free education in Scotland 
last year, it became impossible to 
maintain the old .system. I heartily 
rejoice that Her Majesty’s Government 
have introduced this measure. We are 
only following the precedent and 
custom in other countries where I 
believe free education has been given 
with great advantage. It has been 
given in America; it has been given in 
France; it has been given in Germany ; 
and in these countries, not only has ele- 
mentary education been given frée, but 
higher education lias been given freé to 
children who have shown aptitude for 
learning. We are not progressing at 
such a rate as that, but I think it is 
essential in this country, after all that 
has taken place with regard to educa- 
tion, that there should be free education 
in public elementary schools through- 
out the country. Now, my Lords, 
I come to certain criticisms which 
I shall venture to make on the methods 
by which Her Majesty’s. Government 
carry out their proposal. I shall not 
criticise the amount of the grant; 
the payment of the 10s. and the’ 
mode of giving it, to which the noble 
Viscount has referred. There would, I 
think, have been great difficulty in 
carrying out any other arrangement ; but 
I shall criticise the effect of that measure, ° 
and express my regret that this great 
grant was not accompanied by certain 
conditions. Some conditions seem to me 
essential if we wish to preserve sound 
principles of administration and of finance 
in this matter. Others are necessary to 
take advantage of this great opportunity! 
for improving the education of the 
country. In order to make my meaning 
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clear, I shall refer your Lordships, as 
shortly as I can, to the present system 
of giving national grants for education in 
the country. I think the noble Viscount 
stated that the sums given to national 
education out of the public exchequer 
amounted last year, or very recently, to 
somewhere about £3,700,000. Now, my 
Lords, that is a gigantic sum, and I 
venture to say anyone who has studied 
the subject, or anyone who has been 
connected with the Education Depart- 
ment, that the system upon which this is 
administered is hardly to be defended. 
This enormous grant is administered from 
a central department under rules which 
necessarily go into the most minute 
details. It is given on average attend- 
ances of children, and one of the factors 
of the grant is as low as 6d. per child. 
When we have to administer such 
an enormous sum in such minute 
details, and from a central office, I think 
your Lordships will agree with me that 
it requires machinery of a superhuman 
excellence to carry it out. Originally 
these grants began with very humble 
figures. The noble Viscount stated that 
when the first grant was made, it 
amounted to only somewhere about 
£30,000 a year. Well, now it has 
grown to this gigantic sum, and I cannot 
help thinking that some very great 
change will shortly have to be made in 
order to decentralise the administration 
of these grants. There was some very 
interesting evidence given on this sub- 
ject by one who knows it as intimately 
as anybody—unfortunately, we have not 
at the moment the benefit of his presence 
in this House—that is my noble Friend, 
Lord Lingen. He pointed out the 
extreme difficulty of continuing the 
present system. It seems to me that 
before long we must devise some 
method of throwing on local bodies the 
administration of this huge sum of 
money, and of taking away the absolute 
control of the details of that adminis- 
tration from the central office. This 
argument as to the necessity of some 
change in the central office, is immensely 
strengthened by the enormous grant now 
to be made towards education in the 
country. The noble Viscount has said 
that at the present moment the fees in 
the schools amount to £1,940,000, and 
therefore, the Government, in preparing 
this measure, have calculate that some- 
Earl Spencer 
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thing like a sum roughly of £2,000,000 
will be required in order to take the 
place of those fees. I should like to 
ask the question. Will the sum of 
£2,000,000 be sufficient to meet the re- 
quirements of the country? I cannot 
help thinking that even that sum will 
be found miserably inadequate for the 
purpose. With regard to this point I 
should like to allude to the result of free 
education in countries which we can 
compare with our own. I am not going 
to make a comparison with the United 
States because there they have, I believe, 
no compulsion ; but in places where there 
has been compulsion and where there 
is free education you will find that 
the moment free education has been 
introduced, a very large increase in the 
attendance of the children has taken 
place. I have here some reports on the 
subject, and in one of the educational 
reports there are some very remarkable 
facts stated. For instance I see this, that 
in the Manchester Free School, which 
is a school for the children of very poor 
parents, the result is most remarkable. 
Out of every 100 children on the books 
98 attend regularly, and of those who 
attend all but one in every 100 pass the 
examination. In London there isa free 
Jews’ school for the children of very 
poor parents. There the attendance is 
94 per cent., while the general average 
over all England is not 94, but only 77 
percent. That I think is strong evi- 
dence of the effect of free education in 
increasing the attendance of children 
at the schools; but we have even a 
better example, namely, that of Scotland, 
after what took place with regard to that 
countryglast year. Scotland has always 
been in advance of Englandin educational 
matters. In Scotland there has been 
twelve months’ experience of such sys- 
tem of free education as far as com- 
pulsory standards are concerned. The 
reports of the school inspectors show 
what has been the result. The relief 
from the fees, says one of the inspectors, 
has already increased the attendance of 
young children at many of the schools, 
even to the extent of causing difficulty 
in the matter of accommodation. I 
could quote a number of inspectors’ re- 
reports to the same effect. Therefore 1 
say again, it is certain, that the average 
attendance in schools would be enor- 
mously increased throughout England if 
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this Bill is passed. There is a statement in 
the Report showing what that may mean. 
I find in the Educational Report of 1890 
the statement that with our present 
population there might be 5,180,000, or 
1 in 5 on the registers, and 4,800,000 odd, 
or 1 in 6 in daily attendance. Returns 
show only 4,750,000 on the registers, 
and 3,680,000 in attendance. Therefore 
that gives a large margin out of which 
we may increase the attendance in the 
schools. Now, my Lords, it is dangerous 
to prophesy, and I do not wish to 
attempt to be a prophet, but I cannot 
help thinking that at leagt 1,000,000 
more children will probably be found in 
average attendance in the schools after 
this free education measure has come into 
operation. But there is another very 
important point which shows that the 
grants will be largely increased. There 
is a clause in the Bill which materially 
affects the important question of the 
limits hitherto put upon the educational 
grants by the Code. Everybody knows 
of the famous 17s. 6d. limit. The 
17s. 6d. limit, as your Lordships know, 
limits the grant to a school unless the 
local contributions, speaking generally 
and broadly, amount to more than that 
sum. These fees will be allowed to 
count for that; and as these fees will 
in a great many instances exceed the 
pence hitherto paid, there will be a very 
considerable number of schools through- 
out the country which will be able to 
claim a further grant beyond the 17s. 6d. 
For those two reasons—first, the effect of 
free seats on the number of attend- 
ances, and, secondly, the effect of this 
clause—I feel confident that the addi- 
tional grant will be very much larger 
than £2,000,000. Are we then, my 
Lords, with this sum of something like 
£5,000,000 from the national exchequer, 
to maintain the old machinery at the 
Education Office which was only intended 
to administer, at the beginning, £30,000 
ayear? I feel sure that, sooner or later, 
that must be altered. Hitherto I have 
spoken merely of the general grants to 
all schools, but I will come to another 
point ; and I hope the noble Viscount 
will not object to what I am going to say, 
though he may consider probably that I 
am approaching something which is more 
controversial in its nature. Grants are 
now made, as your Lordships all know, 
to Board schools and to voluntary 
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schools. I need not refer to the number 
of Board schools. In to the 
Board schoo!s there is no doubt a great 
amount of popular control ; but, with 
regard to the voluntary schools, I think 
I can show that this enormous grant 
is made by Parliament without obtaining 
sufficient popular control throughout the 
country. The grants to voluntary 
schools throughout the country are, 
as your Lordships know, very large 
indeed. There are 14,743 voluntary 
schools, and of those I _ believe 
there are something like 11,888 Church 
schools. I doubt whether it is right 
now, even if it has been right to go on 
so long, to continue the enormous grant 
made to these voluntary schools without 
obtaining adequate popular control. I 
know that I shall be told that Iam attack- 
ing the voluntary system, and that I am 
encouraging those who desire to banish 
religion from the schools. [The Marquess 
of Satispury: Hear, hear.] The noble 
Marquess cheers that, but I do not wish 
to see religion banished from the edu- 
cation of the children in this country, 
and I do not believe that the extension 
of the Board schools, if that is the result 
of this measure, would result in the 
destruction of religious education 
throughout the country. When we 
know the large number of Board schools 
which there are in the country, and 
when we find that there are only 49 of 
those, as I believe, which give only 
secular instruction, we must admit that 
the Board schools have certainly not 
encouraged secular instruction through- 
out the country. If we come to the 
question of dogma, I admit, of course, that 
is different ; but I maintain it is undesir 

able and not at all right that upon the 
question of education children should be 
taught dogma in the day schools. . It is 
far more desirable that dogma, when it 
is taught to the children, should be 
taught to them at their parents’ homes 
and those admirable institutions the 
Sunday schools. Then, are these volun- 
tary schools sectarian? We are told by 
the noble Viscount that there is a Con- 
science Clause. I shall not go into that. 

I am not going to argue that the Con- 
science Clause fails in its mission, or that 
it is abused largely in the schools, but I 
cannot help thinking that there are other 
matters which are of grave consideration 
in this matter of exclusive schools. Take 
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one matter alone. Take the matter of 
the masters and pupil teachers. I do 
not think I shall be contradicted when 
I say that there is hardly an instance of 
one Nonconformist who is a master or 
pupil teacher in Church schools in this 
country. That, I think, shows that 
these Church schools are of a very 
exclusive character, and it is clear, if 
I am _ right in what I state, that 
in every rural parish in this country 
where there is only one school, the child 
of a Dissenter is precluded from entering 
this very fine profession which now 
exists in the country, namely, the pro- 
fession of teachers. I can hardly think 
that was ever intended—that it was 
ever contemplated or intended to give 
this enormous grant by the State, which 
will now be increased to a gigantic 
degree, as a kind of a concurrent endow- 
ment. Surely it is indefensible that asum 
amounting to this enormous figure— 
hundreds of thousands—in fact, over a 
million, should be granted to denomi- 
national schools, and that the adminis- 
tration of those schools should be so 
exclusive. I argue, therefore, that both 
in the past, on account of the enormous 
sum to which this grant has from time 
to time been raised, and with much 
greater necessity in the future, it will 
be indispensable that some popular 
control should be given with regard to 
the schools. I quite admit the religious 
difficulty, but Ido not understand that 
it is so great that it cannot be over- 
come. I quite admit that the con- 
scientious objection of some denomina- 
tions to certain school management is one 
which will have to be met. I cannot think 
that wecan long continue this enormous 
State grant without a real check on the 
management of the schools. It has often 
been said that it would be monstrous to 
drive away the clergy in rural parishes 
from the management of the schools. I, 
for one, fully admit that the clergy of this 
country and the clergy of the Church of 
England have done enormous service in 
the past for education. They came for- 
ward and promoted education when 
education was not considered as essential 
as it is now; but because they did that 
I do not think it is necessary to act upon 
false principles at the present time, and 
because of what they have done in the 
past that without some popular control 
we should concede these large grants. 
Earl Spencer 
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But I for one do not for a moment 
believe that if these School Boards were 
established in every parish—and I am 
not saying that there ought to be School 
Boards in every parish—the clergy 
would be ousted from their general in- 
fluence in educational matters. Th 
are experts in the matter—they know 
more about it than any of their neigh. 
bours; and on account of the advan 
which that position gives them, I think it 
would be impossible, as it would be un- 
desirable, to drive them away from the 
schools. Therefore, I think, the alarm 
which is constantly felt about displacing 
the clergy from their part in the manage- 
ment of the schools of this country isa 
false alarm. I hope it will disappear, 
and that the clergy will aid in bringing 
about this popular control, which I con- 
ceive in the future will be absolutely 
necessary for the proper administration of 
elementary education. There is one other 
matter to which I will refer. We keep 
referring to this large sum of £2,000,000, 
and, as I say, more being devoted to the 
promotion of popular education in the 
country, but I think it would be a very 
serious thing if we should lose this oppor- 
tunity of increasing and raising the stan- 
dard of education throughout the country. 
There are, I am quite certain, many 
places in the country where now the 
education is exceedingly faulty ; nay, is 
extremely bad. Are we, in those cases, 
to put an actual profit in the managers’ 
hands, and not demand that they should 
make their education better than it is at 
present? I feel very strongly on that 
point, and though it would be absurd for 
me to attempt to move Amendments in 
this House, I think this is one matter 
which may meet with some support in 
various quarters, and if no one else puts 
an Amendment down, I shall venture to 
put upon the Paper an Amendment‘on 
this subject when we get into Com- 


mittee. My Lords, I have now made all 


the observations which I have thought it 
necessary to make. I hope the’ noble 


Viscount will not think I have made 


them in any Party spirit or in any bitter- 
ness. I, on the whole, most heartily 
support the general provisions’ of the 
measure; but I wish that, in passing 
this measure, the opportunity had 
been taken to put the administration of 
the grant on a better footing, and ‘to 
secure greater advantages for education 
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itself. At the same time, I do not con: 


sider. that these objections necessitate | 


my opposing the Second Reading of the 
Bil and I shall, therefore, cong toaeliie 
support the noble Viscount in the Motion 


he has made. 


'#*Tue AncuBisHop or CANTERBURY : 
My Lords, I shall not be expected to 
follow the noble Earl who has just sat 
down into those great fields into which 
he has opened the view. I shall not 
touch upon .the vast financial arrange- 
ments necessary to carry out his ideal 
of the administration of this great 
fund. Neither is it necessary for me 
now to say a word upon the subject 
of the Conscience Clause. The noble Karl 
has given, us no clue as to what scheme 
could be adopted by the Government 
in, dispensing with that clause. It is 
enough for me to know at this moment, 
that the Church of England has, in the 
estimation of the whole people, a white 
record upon that subject. The noble 
Viscount who introduced the Bill has 
cleared out of the way of all Churchmen 
and supporters of voluntary schools, 
as. well as out of the minds of other 
students of the subject, any imagination 
that this is a new principle introduced 
into the management of the education of 
the country.. In candour I must admit 
that the principle is not novel. The 
scale of its application is wider, but 
it is the application of an old prin- 
ciple. Parents have been and are 
assisted in bearing the expense and 
burden of the education of their children 
to the extent, it would be no exaggera- 
tio to say, of three-fourths of the 
whole cost of it. It is therefore a ques- 
tion .of degree, and in the first. place it is 
matter of congratulation to all who 
support the cause of voluntary schools, 
that the pauperising of the poorer people 
inflicted upon them in relieving them of 
the other fourth, requiring them to 
appear before the Guardians is now to 
disappear. I thank the noble Viscount 
for remoying sq quietly in the course 


of the. last few .months; that we have. 


scarcely realised it has gone, a great fear. 
For strong fear, had possessed the 
minds of the managers of voluntary 
schools. of every kind and description 
—almost,.till. within a few weeks 
—that.free, education would _ bring 
with it that which the noble Earl on the 
opposite side of the House (Earl Spencer) 
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would advocate, namely, a vast measure 
of popular control. I am persuaded 
that if that condition had been attached 
to the proposition of the Bill. for. free 
education it would have been impossible 
that the Bill could have been in its 
present position before your. Lordships. 
It is a ground which would have been 
taken in the strongest way against the 
operation of the Bill. The Government 
have left the management of schools 
where it was, It is not that there is 
any desire in the Church to perpetuate 
the management of any schools solely by 
clergy, who have conducted it so far at 
great personal sacrifices. Very large 
numbers. of the clergy, the great 
majority of , them, would welcome 
& proposition which has been rejected 
with scorn by the enemies of the 
managers, and supporters of voluntary 
schools, namely, that the parents of, 
scholars should be joined with them by 
some. method of election in the manage- 
ment of the schools.. Large. masses of 
churchmen would welcome that, but 1 
will add that any proposal to associate 
parents on the Board of Management, 
has been scornfully rejected, and the 
fact that the proposal has been so re- 
jected is the best evidence we could 
have, that the voluntary schools are now 
doing what the parents wish to. be done. 
The. proposal has been set. aside on the., 
ground that it would make no. real 
change in the management of schools, 
and that things would go on much as 
they ,.are now,, if parents were 
associated in the management of the 
schools. I think we need not look any 
further for a clear indication that 
it is well enough known the present. 
teaching. meets with the approval of 
the parents, We have to thank the, 
Government also for. introducing pro- 
visions into the Bill.to avert pecuniary 
loss to schools. Some schools will un- 
doubtedly lose, and we shall have to, 
consider what.is to be done for. them. 
But, upon the whole, , the ,experts 
assure us.. that the small., schools 
will,.gain, and, as, those,.small schools 
have been at. all times the most difficult., 
to maintain, it is no small, matter, that, 
they will,he put in.a better. position,.; 
There will be loss for the. present. un-. 
doubtedly. in some counties where, the , 
subscriptions have not been so large as., 
they have been in others, and it rests 
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with the managers so threatened in loss 
to save their own schools simply by 
doing, as I believe they will, that which 
Churchmen do in other parts of the 
country. For my own’ part I am 
glad that the age at which children 
are to have their fees paid is extended 
t> the ages between 3 and 15.’ Keeping 
them for the year between 14 and 15 I 
look upon as a step to secondary schools, 
but keeping them up to the age of 14 is 
an immense gain to parents and children. 
We all know in regard to education ofa 
higher kind that the last year or two 
which boys spend at school are more 
valuable than all the years before, and 
that the principal part of their earlier 
education is brought out in that last 
year or two. I am sure at the present 
moment, from inquiries I have made in 
elementary schools and from conversa- 
tions with masters and managers, that not 
only is there a great loss in not using those 
most intelligent years after the highest 


standard is passed up to the age 
of 14, but that not having those 
years at school causes a _ great 


deal of previous education to be entirely 
wasted. Masters have told me that 
bright boys who have been at the head 
of their schools, and were able to pass 
the higher standard in the most brilliant 
way, would, after being sent to agri- 
cultural labour from 11 or 12 years of 
age to 14, be unable when they come up 
for Confirmation at the age of 14, having 
left at 11 or 12, to “read their verses 
round.” The boys who now leave school 
at 11 or 12 come back again ‘to 
their clergy, at the age of 14 in 
preparation for their Confirmation, 
and then it is really found that the 
earlier education which they have 
received up to the age of 11 or 12, has 
very nearly disappeared with the large 
proportion of those boys who spend the 
whole of their days from early morning 
until late evening in continuous labour 
and have no power to do anything after- 
wards but go to sleep. So that I think 
the increase in the age from 12 to 14 
will be a very great boon indeed to edu- 
cation. The alteration which the Go- 
vernment have made in the Bill by 
permitting expressly the practice of 
grouping the schools together will prove 
a great relief. In some parts of the 
country—I may mention that there are 
such places in my own diocese—there 
The Archbishop of Canterbury 
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had been already started before the 
beginning of this year a scheme for 
enabling such schools as were within 
reasonable distances of each other to co. 
operate, so that the subscriptions of one 
parish might be applicable in another. 
We were feeling our way tosome system 
of that kind to remedy the mischiefs we 
perceived. I need scarcely say, then, that 
the introduction of a scheme of grouping 
throughout the whole of the country 
will meet with the most cordial wel- 
come, for this arrangement will have 
the effect of keeping the smaller and 
poorer schools upon their feet. I ven- 
ture to differ from the noble Earl in 
thinking that one excellent point in the 
Bill is that no precise objects have been 
mentioned for using a surplus. That 
there will be any profit to any of 
the schools I do not believe. What- 
ever is gained in that way will very 
shortly be absorbed in carrying out the 
provisions of the new Code of last year. 
Those provisions will make such great 
demands upon the resources of many 
schools that they cannot easily meet 
them. As your Lordships know, many 
managers of schools are in_ great 
anxiety on that particular subject, as 
to how they are to meet the great 
expense which the new Code would 
necessarily thrust upon them. There will 
be very little left after the provisions 
of the new Code are complied with, 
and next, after that, the plan of grouping 
so that the schools which receive more 
may help those which have not enough 
will quite do away with any margin of 
profit. I must myself express the 
great regret I felt that the Bill did not 
contain any provisions to meet a most 
monstrous injustice, namely, the present 
system of rating school buildings. People 
have felt great indignation that when 
they have been doing their utmost to 
maintain a school in efficiency, it was 
itself rated for the purpose of main- 
taining schools on the principles of 
teaching which they did not approve ; 
but. the noble Viscount has given us 
so important a promise that it is not 
necessary for me now to go further 
into that matter. We shall look with 
greatest interest and anxiety for the 
provisions by which this promise will 
be carried out. There is still another 
point of great importance which is not 
clearly dealt with by the Bill. It is of 
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first importance from our point of. view, 
that the vast increase of voluntary 
schools effected by such great sacrifices 
in the past should not be checked, and 
I hope that before the House goes into 
Committee on the Bill it may be care- 
fully examined whether as regards the 
expansion of their school system, espe- 
cially in the matter of buildings, the 
yoluntary schools will be allowed to 
carry on their work in the same free 
and unchecked manner in the future, 
wherever people are found willing to 
defray the necessary expenses, as has 
been the case in the past. Such ex- 
pansion is vital. For many reasons I 
not only welcome the Bill as a whole, 
but I think the various provisions in 
it are extremely well considered. There 
is, in fact, only one matter which I 
desire to have cleared up, and that is 
as to the effect which it will have upon 
the voluntary schools in this matter of 
expansion. Like the noble Earl oppo- 
site (Earl Spencer) I do not desire 
either to be agprophet, but I have 
listened to a great many prophecies, 
and I find opinions and _ prophecies 
very evenly balanced. Statements of 
fact as to such questions even as the 
attendance in schools in America are not 
always consistent. Many who have gone 
into the subject here, maintain that the 
attendance will be much more regular 
on account of the education costing 
the parents nothing. On the other side 
it is argued that there will be increased 
indifference on the part of parents on the 
ground that they will not value that 
which costs them nothing. You must 
set one against the other. ‘On one side 
we hear that the saved fee will only go 
to swell the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s drink account, on the other hand 
we hear that it will be regarded as a 
relief from an immense burden. Some 
have prophesied that the effect of the 
measure will be anti-religious and anti- 
Christian, and others with equal force 
have maintained that it isa clerical mea- 
sure from first to last. An able young 
manager of a school was showing me 
the other day that for his school it would 
be an El Dorado until the system of 
grouping was put forward. On the other 
side we have seen arguments in the 
public journals, to show that it will lead 
to an immediate deterioration even in 
the education ‘given in the schools. 
VOL. CCCLY, [rump senrtes.] 
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When judgments take so large a range, 
and are so exceedingly opposed to one 
another, one generally finds that the 
truth lies somewhere between them. 
For my own part, I do not believe 
that any remarkable difference will be 
caused by this measure either in the 
attendance or the quality of instruction 
in these schools, but the balance, it 
appears to me, will be on the good side. 
When one is considering that subject, 
one ought in candour to remember that 
the Bill was not intended for either of 
those purposes. It was not a Bill in- 
tended to make attendance more regular, . 
nor was it intended to enrich schools or 
to make them poorer. It was not a Bill 
intended to introduce any change in the 
actual education. Very decided im- 
provements in that were made last year, 
and great demands also on the strength 
of the schools. It is for none of those 
objects that this Bill comes before your 
Lordships; but to make education free. 
I believe that in that object it will 
succeed without being attended by any 
of those evils which have been antici- 
pated. The difficulties in front of it 
were great, but I believe they have 
been met. I believe it will be felt as a 
boon by those classes in the country in 
whom we are most deeply interested, 
and who are themselves most deeply 
interested in this question. Ofall things 
which are incredible, I think this is the 
most incredible—that in any school a 
religious system of teaching worth any- 
thing will be affected by giving it and 
the rest of their education free to the 
children in those schools. Nor do I 
believe that any religious system which 
has a hold on the hearts of the people 
can ever be disturbed by making edu- 
cation free. As regards the schools 
in the North and throughout the whole 
country, I believe it will be found 
that the stability of the Church schools 
must depend upon the stability of the 
Churchmen themselves. When the 
noble Viscount bids us as Churchmen, 
Wesleyansas Wesleyans, Roman Catholics 
as Roman Catholics, and all religious 
teachers, not to be despondent, my 
answer to the noble Viscount is that I 
do not despond at all. 

Tue Doxe or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
it seems to me that among the many 
sudden changes, like transformation 
scenes, which it has been our lot to 
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witness in recent years, this Bill is one 
of the most remarkable. It is all very 
well for the noble Viscount opposite, in 
the able speech which he made to-night, 
to minimise the change which this Bill 
effects. It is perfectly true, as has been 
said by him, and as has been said by the 
most reverend Prelate, who has just sat 
down, that it may be called at least a 
change in degree rather than principle. 
They say it has long been the policy of 
the State to assist parents in the educa- 
tion of their children, and that it is a 
very small and unimportant change to 
make education wholly eleemosynary. 
I venture to disagree with the noble 
Viscount and with the most reverend 
Prelate. Let us not be deceived in 
this matter. This Bill does make 
a great change in the educational system 
of England. It is well to observe how 
this change has come about. The noble 
Viscount gave an explanation of it which 
is the true one. It may be said, perhaps, 
that it is an accidental change; that 
it arose out of a financial question and 
nothing else. It is a very old part of 
our financial system—perhaps I ought 
not to say a very old one, but it is 
by no means a new policy to assess 
local rates from the Imperial Treasury ; 
that has been done for many years; but 
it is a new thing, and wholly a new 
thing, to assign particular Imperial 
taxes to local bodies for local purposes. 
I am not quite sure who was the parent 
of this new invention. I believe that 
my right hon. Friend Mr, Gladstone—I 
think I am correct in saying this—first 
spoke of it, and that toa limited extent 
it was he who first adopted it; but it 
has been carried to a much further ex- 
tent by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and I think it very possible that on the 
principle and policy of what has been 
called devolution, the business of Parlia- 
ment being congested, it is not impos- 
sible that that policy may be conducted 
further. Now, my Lords, observe the 
indirect effects of this new change in 
policy. The Probate Duty fell to be 
dealt with a year anda half ago. It is 
to be given over in certain proportions 
to England, Scotland, and Ireland. The 
general purpose of these devolutions has 
been to relieve the ratepayer, and I be- 
believe that the English Members were 
agreed that Probate Duty in England 
should be devoted to that purpose, as I 
The Duke of Argyll 
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think very sensibly. The Scotch Mem. 


bers took a different view of it. With. 
out any consultation, as far as I know, 
with their constituents, certainly with 
no public discussion in Scotland, without, 
as far as I know, one single public 
meeting having been held in Scotland 
upon this question, without the Scotch 
public knowing one single thing about 
it, they agreed with certain Members of 
the Government, probably with my 
noble Friend opposite, the Secretary for 
Scotland, that the Probate Duty in 
Scotland should not be devoted to the 
relief of the ratepayers, but should, for 
the first time, be devoted to free, or, as 
I call it, eleemosynary education. The 
Government gave way on that point. 
It was pressed upon them not by their 
own Party alone, but by, I believe, the 
general concurrence of the Scotch Mem- 
bers. We must remember the position 
in which Members of Parliament are 
placed and were placed in this case. I 
have always been pleased when great 
sums of money are putsinto their hands 
to be devoted as they pleased for the 
interests of their constituents. We all 
know the old Benthamite doctrine of 
the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. We know how that slides 
and glides down till it comes to be at 
last the granting of the biggest boon 
to the biggest number of electors. 
That is the great danger in the path 
along which we are going. I do not say 
the Scotch Members were wrong in this 
case, but we none of us heard any 
discussion of it, and the public heard of 
its being done. without any public 
discussion whatever. So far as I 


have been able to judge, I should 
say not Conservatives only, but 
men of the most Radical opinions 


in Scotland were adverse to this 
change. I know such persons, friends 
of my own, of most advanced Liberal 
opinions, who disapproved of this change 
and who regret it still, but who 
held their peace because it was a fore- 
gone conclusion. This is not a satisfac- 
tory way of deciding great public ques- 
tions involving great public issues. I 
do not think it is a matter of perfect in- 
difference. I do not think it is a matter 
of very small importance that parents 
should be divorced altogether from all 
pecuniary responsibility for the educa- 
tion of their children. I think we ought 
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to have the courage of our opinion upon 
this point, if we have that opinion, and 
to avow what we think upon it. I 
believe it to be a good thing to main- 
tain the responsibility, within limits, 
of parents for the education of their 
children. I think it an evil thing to 
divorce them altogether from that 
responsibility, and I for one repudiate 
altogether the only argument which I 
have heard used in support of this 
measure, that when you make education 
compulsory it is a corollary of that 
measure that you should make it 
gratuitous—that Parliament having im- 
posed this duty upon parents must pay 
them to do it. Look to our system of 
sanitation. What is sanitation? For 
the sake of the public interest we 
compel men to do things which may 
have to be done at great cost to them, 
but because we make it compulsory upon 
a man to do this or that, we do not say 
that the State is to pay. There is no 
logic in that argument at all. -And so 
with regard to food ; if a parent does not 
feed his child he is guilty of murder. 
Feeding his child is compulsory upon 
him, but are we to undertake the duty 
of providing him with food? All these 
arguments from compulsion therefore 
fall to the ground. They are arguments 
intended to justify and excuse a fore- 
gone conclusion. I do not say there are 
not arguments in favour of free educa- 
tion. It has been advocated by eminent 
men, and we know it is the policy of 
some neighbouring countries. I am not 
quite sure that in all those countries it 
has been accompanied with good results. 
At all events that Scotch adoption of the 
idea of free education is the origin of 
this Bill. There is no doubt whatever 
of that. It was said that free educa- 
tion having been adopted for Scotland, 
it must be adopted for England too. 
We have not repealed the Union; we 
have not restored the Heptarchy. Prin- 
ciples which are adopted across the 
Tweed, and possibly across the Irish 
Channel, will cross those artificial 
boundaries; and I think the Go- 
vernment were right in assuming 
that that having been done which 
was done in Scotland it was necessary to 
solve the problem, for it is a problem, 
in England. Now, my Lords, I come to 
the Bill. The noble Marquess at the 
head of the Government has very 
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frankly explained what his view and 
the view of the Government was in 
taking up this question—‘“The thing 
must be done, let us do it, because we 
can make the best of it upon what we 
think the right system of adoption.” 
They thought it was better it should be 
done by them than by others not so 
friendly to the voluntary system. I 
think the Government were perfectly 
right in that view; and in that view 
alone I hail this measure as a most 
valuable one in the interest of the 
eountry. The great object of the Go- 
vernment, I apprehend, and it has been 
avowed by the noble Marquess, was to 
save the voluntary system. The noble 
Marquess shakes his head 

THe PRIME MINISTER anp SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of SanisBury) : 
That is not the main object of the Bill. 
The main object of the Bill is to relieve 
parents. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: Perhaps the 
noble Marquess will allow me to distin- 
guish between one object and another. 
One object was to prevent the applica- 
tion of this money by hands less friendly 
to those schools. I entirely agree with 
the Government in that view. I think 
that the preservation of the voluntary 
system of schools is most important in 
two respects. First, I think it saves the 
country great cost, and I, for one, am 
not indifferent to the accretions of out- 
lay which are taking place as regards” 
the general revenues of the country. 
I think that increase of outlay, 
that increase in our expenditure— 
sometimes out of all proportion to 
the certain income of the State—is 
assuming large dimensions. Everything 
is costing more. The Army and Navy 
every year cost more and more; the 
Civil Estimates are increasing in all 
respects,and I donot think itunimportant 
that so large a part of the education of 
this country should be borne by volun- 
tary bodies. But, my Lords, there is 
another point on which I think the 
Government were right in introducing 
this Bill with the view of saving the 
voluntary bodies, and that is what was 





alluded to by the noble Viscount oppo- 


site in the first part of his speech in in- 

troducing the Bill, namely, the religious 

education of the people. Now, I am one 

of those who believe that the religious 
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education of the people cannot be other- 
wise safeguarded than by being com- 
mitted to voluntary bodies and voluntary 
work. The noble Viscount spoke of 
cases in which the School Boards have 
acquired an unfriendly spirit towards 
religious teaching; but I have known a 
good many other cases in which they 
have not so acted ; and what the Govern- 
ment have to consider is what is the 
gradual tendency of the system of these 
rate-aided schools. It may seem odd 
that a Scotchman should say he has no 
confidence in Board schools. You may 
say that all our schools are Board schools. 
Yes, my Lords, so they are in a sense, 
but inasense only. The Scotch case 
is a very peculiar one. We have had 
in Scotland national education for 300 
" years—a system founded upon assess- 
ment, with compulsory building of 
schools, and compulsory payment of 
salaries to schoolmasters, and all the 
other paraphernalia of an educational 
system. But we have had, too, in com- 
bination with it, the Church system. 
The managers, although the schools were 
supported by assessment, were the 
minister, the Parochial Council of the 
minister, and the inheritors of the parish. 
They were bodies in whose hands the 
interests of religion and religious educa- 
tion were thoroughly safe. That system 
could not be surpassed for efficiency, 
for liberality, in any part of the 
world. It is the universal system in 
Scotland to practise education under 
what is called the Conscience Clause. 
There are parts of Scotland where 
the Reformation never reached ; there 
are parts of the Highlands where to this 
day three-fourths of the population are 
Roman Catholics. The whole of the 
children in those parishes were ad- 
mitted to the schools without the 
religious education being insisted upon ; 
and I have seen evidence from the 
Roman Catholic priests themselves that 
in the Highlands, the Hebrides, and in 
other parts of Scotland this system 
existed, and they never had to complain 
of the system or of undue interference. 
That was not done on account of the law. 
On the contrary, the old Statutes made 
much against it. My Lords, I deeply 
regret the change of circumstances which 
arose lately among the Presbyterian 
bodies when the Parochial Councils were 
turned into elected Boards. It was the 
The Duke of Argyll 
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effect of use and wont; it was the effect. 
of long-established use in a country 
whose institutions were worked in a. 
public spirit, and you can well under- 
stand, therefore, that though in Scotland 
all our schools are Board schools, they 
are worked on principles of use and 
wont—that is to say, that the Church 
Catechism is taught at certain hours; 
but all children are invited to attend 
without being so taught if it is desired. 
Under the parochial system—of which 
every Scotchman may be justly proud, 
for it was devised by the Scotch re- 
formers and has made Scotland what. - 
she is, and Scotchmen what they 
are all over the globe—-not only was 
there a Conscience Clause, but there 
was ample provision for the free 
education of those too poor to pay, not 
by men having to appear before a Board 
and showing themselves to be paupers, 
but it was done by the managing Board. 
It was the practice in Scotland that the 
children of the poorest in the land should 
be taught in those schools free if it was. 
necessary they should be taught free. 
Now I think, my Lords, that great 
distinction is to be made between Eng- 
land and Scotland in this respect. Im 
England you are starting with a new 
system—comparatively new—not older 
than some 30 or 40 years. Board schools 
are a new institution; you have no 
old traditions or institutions upon which 
you have to work; you have to trust 
to the electing ratepayers of the day for 
the system upon which you have to work 
There is a movement in certain places— 
I will not give names lest my informa- 
tion be not accurate ; but there are places 
I believe where the Board schools have 
eliminated religious instruction alto- 
gether, where the reading of the Bible is 
struck out altogether, and all reference 
to religion is avoided. That system 
once begun, by the foree of logic, is only 
too likely to spread. Now I say 
emphatically that the spread of Board 
schools must tend in that direction. 
Though I do not dispute for one 
instant that there are old traditions and 
old habits. which impede progress, I 
confess that, looking at what has occurred 
in Europe, and America also, I cannot 
doubt that the system of rate-paid 
schools and rate-paid management tends, 
and must tend, and must end, ulti- 
mately, in the total elimination of 
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religious instruction in the schools. I 
hardly know whether in this country we 
are fully aware what this so-called 
spirit of Liberalism really is all over the 
Continent of Europe, and certainly over 
a great part of America. Liberalism 
means, over a large part of Europe, 
hatred and defiance of all religious 
obligations. I was never so much 
struck with that as by a circumstance 
which happened to come under my own 
notice not long since at Cannes, in the 
South of France. Cannes was at that 
time visited by that celebrated man of 
whom your Lordships have heard, one 
of the greatest orators in my opinion— 
Pére Hyacinth. He was delivering 
dJectures there on Church and State, 
He took the theatre, and called a 
meeting there. The place was filled ; it 
was not filled with the mob of Cannes— 
the lower classes; it was filled with 


‘gentlemen apparently. The bench 


before me was occupied by grey-haired 
men decorated with the Legion of 
Honour. Pére Hyacinth had _ not 
spoken for two or three minutes when 
the had occasion to mention the Divine 
name. Incidentally, not controversially, 
he used the word “God,” and at once 
there was a universal and tumultuous 
cry ove: the whole of that meeting—a 


ery of anger and indignation. ‘ Pas de 


religion /” was the cry. I shall never 
forget the way in which Pére Hyacinth 
met it. As I have said, he did not 
introduce the name of God contro- 
versially at all; no man could have feared 
that his religion or non-religion would 
be insulted ; he mentioned it incidentally 
only in connection with the worship of 
the Temple. It was a mere incidental 
allusion; but the very reverence with 
which the word was pronounced touched 
the feelings of what is called French 
Liberalism, and they tried to shout him 
down. Advancing to the front of the 
platform with folded arms he said— 


‘You call yourselves Freethinkers: I, too, 


‘am a Freethinker, and because I am a Free- 


thinker I am a Christian also; and will you 
not bear the utterance of that word although 
you may be Freethinkers? ’’ 


By the force of his eloquence, and by 
the majesty—for no other wérd will suit 
it—of his presence he cowed that multi- 
tude, and was allowed to continue his 


oration to the end without further inter- 


ruption. But, my Lords, the incident 
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impressed me, in a way which I had 
never before experienced, with what 
Liberalism meant upon the Continent. I 
confess I cannot understand it. I can 
understand men having new difficulties 
about religion and about beliefs, but I 
cannot understand this want of tolera- 
tion towards the bare idea that there is 
a Supreme Ruler over the world. Ican 
understand men being Republicans or 
Democrats, or whatever they like upon 
those questions, but I cannot understand 
their believing that they are in this 
world not under the government of some 
Supreme Being; that we are not of a 
Kingdom which is an everlasting King- 
dom, and which will endure for ever. 
For so it is. Now, is this spirit de- 
veloping in England? I donot know, 
but I suspect it is; and I must say that 
although I should be the last to accuse 
my noble Friends behind me, because 
they are Liberals, of sharing in what I 
have called the Liberalism of the Con- 
tinent—if I do not think it has yet 
invaded England to that extent, I am 
bound to say that the doctrines which I 
have heard laid down to-night by my 
noble Friend (Earl Spencer) tend a very 
long way to the exclusion of religion 
altogether. My noble Friendsaid he would 
abolish dogma altogether. What does 
my noble Friend mean by dogma? I 
should like to put him through a cate- 
chism upon that. Is the -existence of 
God a dogma? Is the coming of the 
Lord a dogma? Is the corruption of 
mankind a dogma? Js whatever is 
taught in the name of Christianity any- 
thing elee but a dogma? I hope my 
noble Friend will forgive me when I say 
that what he said to-night seemed to me 
to be simple nonsense. Talking of 
religion apart from dogma is pure non- 
sense. Religion is dogma, and I must 
say I honour highly the conduct of the 
Roman Catholic Church throughout the 
world, which has declared everywhere, 
even in our own colonies, under circum- 
stances of great difficulty, that she re- 
fuses to submit to secular education. 
There is no man who disagrees more 
than I do with the system of the Roman 
Catholic Church and her doctrines, but 
I would infinitely rather have the people 
educated under them than I would have 
them educated under the system which 
has been advocated by the noble Earl, 
and the result of which I saw exempli- 
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fied at Cannes—infinitely rather. Iam 
not sure that I should have spoken at 
all to-night if it had not been for the 
practical application which my noble 
Friend made of his strange doctrine as 
to the no-religion he would have taught 
to the young. He backed that up by 
saying that there ought to be popular 
control; that these voluntary schools 
ought to be under popular control. 
What was his excuse for that? He 
said the central Department in London 
cannot go on in this way, continuing 
to be responsible for the distripution 
of such enormous sums of money— 
and my noble Friends opposite will 
appreciate the importance of this Bill, 
which, to some extent, they minimise, 
when they see the argument which is 
raised by my noble Friend behind me 
(Earl Spencer) that this enormous sum 
given into the hands of voluntary 
bodies must be under popular control. 
What does my noble Friend mean by 
popular control? Does he mean the 
ratepayers? Has he great confidence in 
the distribution of public money by the 
ratepayers? Does he think it will be 
better than the distribution made by the 
two bodies who are interested in their 
several religious teachings, interested in 
their own congregations, and under the 
check of their own able officers, whose 
ability no one knows better than my 
noble Friend? I, for one, do not believe 
that control by the ratepayers would be 
better either as regards economy or 
efficiency. I do not think it would be 
specially economical, or that it would re- 
sult in special efficiency. But what right 
have local bodies to the distribution of 
this fund? It does not come from them. 
Suppose the Wesleyan Body starts and 
builds at great expense a new chapel, 
and goes to heavy expense in building 
schools and engaging a staff of teachers. 
They teach their own dogmas. Why 
should they not? Why should the 
ratepayers of that district, who con- 
tribute nothing to that school, demand 
to have control over it? I cannot see 
why. Of course, there must be popular 
control in another sense ; there must be 
popular control in the Government of 
the country, who represent the whole 
people of the country, and that control 
will be preserved in this Bill. That is 
the very control which my noble Friend 
wishes to throw over to the local bodies. 
The Duke of Argyll 
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As ratepayers they contribute nothing ; 
as taxpayers they contribute something 
towards the fee grant. Then let them act 
through Parliament, but do not let them 
claim a control over expenditure to 
which they have given no contribution. 
Now, my Lords, I have spoken of the 
inevitable tendency of all public rate- 
aided bodies to become secular. I know 
something of the work of the religious 
bodies in this country. Let me refer to 
a case which has happened in Australia, 
in the Colony of Victoria. I am in- 
formed that there is one of the Members. 
of the Episcopal Bench, who I am sorry 
to see is not here to-night, the Bishop 
of Manchester, who is _ intimately 
acquainted with all the facts of the case; 
but, as they have been represented to 
me, they are most remarkable. It is 
now 20 years since public education was 
undertaken in the Colony of Victoria. 
It began with what my noble Friend 
chooses to call concurrent endowment— 
that is to say, public money was given to 
various denominational schools. That 
was the original intention of the Vic- 
torian Parliament. But how long did it 
last? It lasted but a very short time. 
Very soon the doctrine was laid down 
that the State had no religion, and the 
inference was drawn that the State 
should, therefore, teach no religion, and 
then the further inference, which is not 
logical, was drawn that the State should 
not tolerate the teaching of religion at 
all. And so it has now come about, as 
I am informed, that, in Victoria, not 
only is the Bible excluded, but even 
all literary extracts are excluded from 
the course of instruction in the schools 
which contain the name of God or have 
any reference to the Christian religion. 
That, my Lords, is the state of things in 
Victoria. I am sorry to say that 
both the Presbyterian and Episcopalian 
Churches have submitted to that system. 
They all regret it now. The Roman 
Catholic Church alone have the high 
honour and satisfaction of standing out. 
and saying that they would not pull 
down in their schools the everlasting 
standard of the Cross. It is not im- 
probable that the resistance of the 
Roman C&tholic people may be the germ. 
of a strong reaction against the pure 
secularism—I venture to call it pure 
paganism—of the education of that. 
country. There is already, I am told, ® 
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reaction against it there as there is in 
America. The Churches are beginning 
to awake to the duties and necessities 
of their position. They are insisting 
upon having schools of their own, and 
the time will come—and the noble 
Viscount has already hinted he thinks it 
may come soon in KEngland—-when the 
State will say it is not just to refuse 
them the public assistance which their 
schools deserve merely on account of the 
fact that they teach religion. And 
here, my Lords, I must say I cannot 
understand the position, not of the 
continental Liberalism, but of the 
modern Liberalism of England as it 
has been represented by my noble 
Friend to-night in demanding local 
control over these schools. I quite 
understand the doctrine—indeed to a 
large extent I should be willing to 
adopt it myself—that, the State being 
divided into so many religious sects, 
it is important for the State to teach 
religion. But what is the inevitable 
inference ? The State may say, ‘‘ Weare 
very sorry; we cannot undertake 
religious education; but we are de- 
lighted that others should do so; let us 
pay for the secular education, and let 
others give the religious education.” 
To say, as my noble Friend hinted, that 
that amounts to concurrent endow- 
ment, is, in my opinion, the grossest 
of all fallacies. If you refuse to pay 
for that which you say the State wants— 
good secular education—then pay who- 
ever gives it ; if you refuse to pay those 
who give it simply because they are 
connected with religion, you are boy- 
cotting and persecuting religion, and it 
is not liberality at all, but gross in- 
justice. It is not liberal to be unjust 
towardstheChurches. After all, they are 
teaching what no other bodies can 
supply. I wonder what kind of religion 
my noble Friend who objects to dogma 
would like to see taught in the 
schools? Something, I suppose, about 
the Infinite and the Absolute, and 
words to that effect, which belong 
to the secular philosophy of the day. I 
do not think he would find them of much 
use in the moral up-bringing of the 
young. Now, before I sit down I want 
to say a few words about the prospects 
of this Bill. I was delighted to hear 
the most rev. Prelate who presides over 
the Church of England showing the 
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manly and cheerful spirit in which that 
Church is prepared to act. I think the 
Church of England has only to arouse 
herself to use her enormous strength in 
order to do what is required. I do not 
wish to address the clergy or the Right 
Rev. Bench opposite, because, from all I 
have heard and seen, the clergy of the 
Church of England have long awakened 
to their duty in this matter. They have 
borne the burden and heat of the day in 
maintaining these religious bodies and 
in keeping up these schools. I doubt 
whether they have been soflficiently 
supported by the laity. I doubt it very 
much, for from some cases which have 
come before me this week I find that 
though it has happened, perhaps, in some 
places that one or two rich proprietors 
will give £5 or £10 a year, the mass 
of Churchmen give nothing for their 
schools. This ought not to be. Do not 
let us be deceived by optimist views of 
this Bill. If it is worked in a 
cordial, generous, and kindly spirit, 
it will do well; but if our sails are left 
flapping in the wind it will do ill; the 
Board schools will make upon them, and 
secularism will be gradually introduced. 
I trust to see a great organisation on the 
part of the Church of England—some 
great central fund established, like that 
which exists in Scotland, for the support 
of all Free Church schools throughout 
the country. I am not a member of that 
Church myself, but still I honour it for 
what it is doing. I honour it for its 
historic position, for what it has done in 
the past, for what it is doing, and for 
what it is capable of doing. If it puts 
its shoulder to the wheel with the enor- 
mous wealth it possesses, with the 
energy with which it is now endowed, 
and with zeal for the great cause it has 
in hand, it will be able to do still more 
to promote, in its due proportion, the 
religious education of this great country. 

Lorv HERSCHELL: My Lords, but 
for the observations of the noble Duke 
who has just sat down, I should certainly 
not have troubled your Lordships with 
any remarks upon the present Bill; but 
those observations seem to me to be 
characterised by so much injustice to 
many of those who come within the 
scope of them that I feel it incum- 
bent upon me, feeling that injustice 
—and feeling it very deeply—to offer 
my protest, at least, against it. The lan- 
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guage of the noble Duke obviously 
pointed to this conclusion: that those 
who have advocated some popular con- 
trol as regards the schools of this coun- 
try in connection with such a measure 
as this are actuated by indifference, to 
say the least of it, to religion and 
religious teaching ; that their opposition 
to it is dictated by those motives, and 
that it is because this measure would be 
likely to be a bulwark of religious 
teaching that they are antagonistic to it. 
I believe nothing can be more absolutely 
unjust. I believe that there are multi- 
tudes of those who, rightly or wrongly, 
contend for the introduction of some 
popular control in relation to the schools 
of this country, who are as earnest in 
their religion and as anxious to see 
the religious education of this country 
put and kept upon a proper and satis- 
factory basis as the noble Duke himself 
can be; but if the noble Duke means 
that the only teaching which can be of 
any advantage is the teaching of the 
Church of England in Church of Eng- 
land schools or Roman Catholic teaching 
in Roman Catholic schools, from that I 
entirely differ. The noble Duke has 
bantered the noble Earl behind me 
(Earl Spencer) with reference to his 
expression as to the teaching of dogma, 
and he has said perfectly accurately 
that every truth you teach, or what you 
believe to be the truth, is of itself a 
dogma. But the expression has often 
been used in a much narrower sense 
than teaching those general principles 
about which all Christians would be 
agreed ; it has been used to describe 
the particular teaching of a particular 
Church, which distinguishes it from 
other Churches. It was in that sense 
. that the noble Earl behind me obviously 
used the language he did; and because 
he said that the teaching in schools 
would not be a teaching of dogma, to 
suggest that on that account he in- 
tended to indicate that he would wish 
the teaching that there isa God to be 
be abolished from the schools is obviously 
a misapprehension of what my noble 
Friend said, whether the particular ex- 
pression he used was, or was not, open 
to criticism. I cannot help thinking 
that a great deal of the desire which has 
been expressed for some further control 
over the voluntary schools has arisen 
from the very language used by many of 
Lord Herschell 
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those who advocate the continuance of 
the voluntary system. When they talk 
about the Board schools as being “irre. 
ligious schools,” when they talk about 
“hating the Board schools and all their 
works,”—and these are the general advo. 
cates and champions of the voluntary 
system—when we see the character of 
the teaching that is conveyed to the 
children in some of these schools— 
teaching certainly calculated to excite, 
not unnaturally, feelings the reverse of 
grateful in the minds of those whose 
religion is attacked, I think it is not 
very unnatural that there are many 
who think that teaching of that sort in 
schools which are the only schools to 
which their children can be sent, and 
which schools are supported wholly at 
the public expense, should indicate that 
there should be some means of local 
or popular control beyond what exists 
at present. That, I think, is the foun- 
dation of the Gemand for further control, 
The noble Duke himself is, no doubt, 
perfectly satisfied. I am not quite 
satisfied. If the noble Duke was a 
Nonconformist—I believe he is in this 
country—but if the noble Duke was a 
Nonconformist in the sense which he 
will perfectly understand, and if he 
found that the only school to which he 
could send his children was a school in 
which the other children were taught 
that if his children did not attend at the 
hours of religious teaching they and their 
parents were as bad as, or worse than, if 
they were without any religion at all; 
and if that school was supported almost 
entirely at the public expense, [ do not 
think he would be satisfied with it. It 
is all very well to be satisfied when the 
religious teaching is one in which you are 
entirely in sympathy; but we have to 
consider whether it is an unnatural 
feeling, and whether it isa feeling which 
should not be consulted when objection 
is taken to the expense of schools which 
are the only possible schools, supported 
by the State, where the only religious 
teaching given is of that eharacter. I 
do not say that is always or even gene- 
rally the case in Church schools, but I 
do say that there have been instances of 
that kind, and a few such instances are 
quite enough to account for a great deal 
of the feeling of hostility and indignation 
and quite enough to account for any- 
thing being said about the necessity for 
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popular control or for anything of the 
kind. I believe that in the vast number 
of the Board schools there is religious 
teaching which is of a very efficient 
character. The noble Duke seemed to 
assume that religion is saved, and that 
secularism will be barred of any progress, 
if only you have religious education in 
the schools, such religious education as 
he is speaking of as conveyed to the 
children in Church schools. Is it so? 
I suppose what may be called the upper 
classes, the vast majority of them, have 
been at schools in which there has been 
this kind of teaching. Is it the case 
that in all our public schools there is so 
very great an absence of scepticism, and 
that those attending them are brought 
up in absolute faith even in the elements 
of Christianity ? Surely that considera- 
tion may at least give rise to doubt 
whether religion can depend upon such 
teaching as is given in these schools, or 
that if that teaching were removed it 
would be the destruction of religion in 
this country. I believe uniess your 
religion in this country rests upon some 
safer foundation than that, it rests upon 
a very insecure foundation altogether. 
Iam not saying it would not be a good 
thing; but it seems to me a great 
exaggeration to represent that the only 
security against the spread of secularism 
in this country is the necessarily very 
limited amount of religious teaching 
which is conveyed in the day schools of 
the Church of England or of any other 
sect in this country. 

Toe Duke or ARGYLL: I beg the 
noble and learned Lord’s pardon; I did 
not say the only security. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: Nor any very 
considerable security. I believe the 
religious teaching of the children by 
their parents at home is infinitely more 
likely to influence them in future life 
and to instil into them religious prin- 
ciples than all the teaching from the 
Catechism which they get in the day 
schools they attend. And, further than 
that, I believe that the religious teaching 
they get at home and’at Sunday schools, 
where religious teaching is provided to 
an extent which is impossible in the day 
schools, is of infinitely greater importance 
to their future life and to the prospect 
of the maintenance of religious edu- 
<ation in this country than is the re- 
igious teaching in the day schools. I 
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do not say for a moment that I deprecate 
such teaching in the day schools day by 
day, but I do say it seems to me a 
greater security against the spread of 
secularism that the children should have 
that other religious teaching. My desire 
is to protest against the contemptuous 
language with regard to all teaching in 
day schools which is not religious 
teaching, which is not the teaching of 
the Church of England, but the ordinary 
teaching of the Board schools. I have 
myself heard over and over again the 
term “godless” applied to those schools 
which are so conducted; I have 
heard them referred to as having ab- 
solutely no religious teaching at all. I 
believe that is entirely unjust, and that 
in a great proportion of them there is 
religious teaching day by day which is 
just as likely to keep the Christian faith 
alive in the children, and as likely to in- 
fluence their future lives as the “ Church 
teaching,” as it is called, in the Church 
schools. It was really to make that pro- 
test alone that I rose, because it did 
seem to me that the noble Duke’s. lan- 
guage was calculated to cast aspersions 
most unjust and most unfair upon many 
who I am sure are equally as earnest in 
seeing the teaching of. the Christian faith 
maintained as the noble Duke himself. 

*Tue Bisoop or LONDON: My 
Lords, I should be sorry to seem as if I 
joined in any general denunciation of 
Board schools, or of the work done in 
them, and I should feel that I was lay- 
ing myself open to the same kind of 
reproof which the noble and learned Lord 
who has just sat down, seems to me to 
deserve for speaking as he has done of 
the schools of the Church of England. 
I will not deny that there are a few 
schools belonging to the Church of Eng- 
land here and there where it is possible, 
though I do not know of such a case 
myself, that very controversial doctrines 
are taught, and where language is used 
about those who belong to other denomi- 
nations which certainly ought not to be 
used ; but I know this: that whenever 
such language has been used, and where 
books have been used which appear to 
have shown that kind of intolerant spirit, 
the supreme authorities of the Church 
have never hesitated to declare that it 
ought to be condemned, and they have 
condemned it. It was some two years 
ago I think that we heard a great deal 
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about a Catechism which has since been 
much attacked, and it was represented 
that that Catechism was used in a very 
intolerant manner, but the moment it was 
made known the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury wrote to express his strong disap- 
probation of the use of such books, and I 
do not believe such a book is now used 
anywhere. It isimpossible for any man 
to answer for the whole mass of the 
Church of England schools, which are 
more than 14,000 in number ; but I may 
say that I did take great pains in the Edu- 
cation Committee to see whether I could 
find any clear instance of the disregard of 
the Conscience Clause or of its principles. 
We found instances of cases in which 
complaints were made that the parents 
were apathetic about the matter, and 
did not oppose the Church as they ought 
to have done. There was a great deal 
of the sort of spirit which is expressed 
by the “friend of humanity ” in Canning’s 
Knife Grinder. There was a great deal 
of the feeling, identical with the language 
employed there, “that the man whom 
no sense of wrong can rouse to vengeance 
is a very contemptible sort of man ;” but 
we did not find that there was any 
charge of intolerance which could pos- 
sibly be sustained against the Church of 
England in the working of her system. 
It is perfectly true that it is an evil and 
a mischief to introduce into the minds of 
young children, when you are educating 
them, any spirit of condemnation of 
their fellow-creatures, and still more of 
their fellow scholars; but, as far as [ 
can judge, the amount of any such 
teaching in the Church of England 
schools is so exceedingly small that to 
reckon it as of any account in a discus- 
sion like this is altogether beside the 
mark. I do not mean to complain of 
the noble Lord opposite for protesting 
that those who are advocating local 
popular control over voluntary schools 
are not animated by any undue religious 
spirit. I have no doubt they are not, and 
I did not understand the noble Duke to 
imply that they were. What he meant, as 
I understood, was that he would warn 
those who felt in that way that this was 
the end of the line they were taking, and 
that, though they knew it not, they were 
in serious danger of ending at last in 
bringing the country to the neglect of 
religious education. It is a very different 
thing to say, on the one hand, that your 
The Bishop of London 
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course will end in this result, and, on 
the other, to say that you meant this 
result and desired it. The noble Duke, 
I am sure, never for a moment meant, to 
impute that the noble Earl (Earl 
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Spencer) had that desire, or to impute © 


anything of the kind to those noble 
Lords who have spoken on the subject. 
I feel, nevertheless, that the maintenance 
of voluntary schools is a matter of the 
very greatest importance for religions 
education, and I say that, because 
I am convinced that the religious educa- 
tion of this country is, toa very large 
extent, maintained, even in the Board 
schools, by the existence of the voluntary 
schools. The thing which keeps up 
religious education in this country is 
public opinion. It is the general public 
opinion that education ought to be 
religious ; and, in all cases, that which 
maintains public opinion is the existence 
of those men who feel strongly and 
deeply on the question concerned, and 
who are ready to make sacrifices for it. 
Sweep away the voluntary schools, and 
you sweep away all the testimony to the 
necessity of religious education, which 
supporters of these voluntary schools 
are now giving to the whole of the 
country by their action and _ by 
their self-sacrifice. If you sweep 
away the voluntary schools, you will no 
longer have any schools which on their 
very forefront bear the declaration that 
they exist for the purpose of giving re- 
ligious education.: The Board schools 
do excellent work of their own kind in 
secular teaching, and, as far as they go 
in religious teaching, they also do very 
good work ; but in all those schools the 
religious education is necessarily a 
secondary thing. Her Majesty’s In- 
spectors never look to it. It is left 
entirely to be given or.nof to be given, 
according to the judgment of those who 
are elected by the ratepayers. There is 
no distinct declaration there that re- 
ligious education is the one thing that is 
to stand above everything eise in the 
schools. With regard to the voluntary 
schools, we have always this to say : that 
if it were not for the purpose of givinga 
religious education they would absolutely 
cease to exist. How long would the 
subscribers go on maintaining them if 
once their religious character were to be 
sacrificed? The subscribers would say, 
and say justly, “If we can get the same 
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thing done in the Board schools that is 
done in the voluntary schools, if religion 
is cut down in them to that level, then, 
of course, all reason for the voluntary 
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schools is gone.” If we have not the 
schools maintained upon a religious 
principle, they cannot be maintained at 
all. I know very well that it is con- 
stantly argued that these voluntary 
schools might possibly be so managed as 
that, instead of making so great a point 
of religious education, their instruction 
might be so modified, or ruled, or cur- 
tailed that everybody alike could be 
very well content to have the reli- 
gious education which they gave. But 
there are two objections to it. You 
cannot get the great majority of re- 
ligious teachers to teach under such 
conditions do what you will. They 
want to teach religion as they feel it on 
their own hearts, and if you say to them, 
“You shall not teach this doctrine 
because it is objected to, or that dogma 
because it is controverted,” you will not 
get the religious teachers to come to you, 
and then your voluntary subscribers 
would at once say, “ You have no reason 
to be here at all.” I cannot conceal 
from myself that if the voluntary schools 
were to be very largely diminished in 
number, or very seriously hampered in 
doing the work they have to do, there 
will be a certain gain to the secularist 
movement in the schools, and that that 
gain will be a serious evil to this 
country. I can hardly imagine any man 
not feeling that in his heart, even though 
he may say, “I donot believe that result 
will follow.” We have gone, my Lords, 
in this matter, perhaps rather far from 
the Bill. The noble Lord opposite 
suddenly took us to the distant future 
when everything is to be completely re- 
organised from top to bottom, and when, 
of course, these questions will have to be 
fought in a different manner from that 
in which they are fought now; and we 
should then have to be prepared for con- 
sidering whether jt was a very wise 
thing to give an enormous amount of 
Imperial money to popularly elected 
local bodies ; because the experience of 
their history hitherto has shown that 
there is no extravagance like the 
extravagance of Local Boards when they 
have got possession of State money. As 
long as they are dealing with their own 
money they are tolerably restrained by 
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the recollection that the ratepayers will 
think about it, and will have something 
to say about the matter, and may possibly 
call them to account for their extrava- 
gance ; but when they have to deal with 
central money they always look upon 
it as a matter of pride if they 
can get more from their locality than 
other bodies can get from theits. There 
is always competition who can get most, 
and if there is anything that will en- 
courage extravagance more than this I 
should like to know what it is. These 
considerations do not belong to the 
present ; they belong to the future we 
are promised will come about some few 
years hence, and I suppose we must be 
ready to fight that battle when the 
necessity comes. But the question is 
whether or not this Bill will do harm to 
the education of this country at this 
time, when it is relieving the parents 
from a large part of the duty and bur- 
den of educating their children? I con- 
fess I myself have looked with consider- 
able apprehension at the proposal to 
relieve the parents of that burden to 
this extent. But I have always con- 
sidered it is a question of degree. I 
feel that what the noble Viscount said is 
true; if you compel w man to send his 
child to school, you already compel him 
to bear a considerable burden, because 
the child, if left alone, would be con- 
tributing to a considerable extent to his 
own maintenance; to a certain extent 
he would be feeding himself; and if 
you compel the parent to send his child 
to school, you deprive that parent of 
money which the child would earn 
towards hisown maintenance. It is not, 
therefore, as if you left the parent with 
nothing at all imposed upon him of his 
duty of looking to the interests of his 
own child. That is a very real sacrifice, 
and, therefore, I have never felt that 
this was.a matter of principle at all; and 
the Government have taken it up in 
such a manner as to show that they 
really desire to make no breach in the 
present system. I am very grateful on 
the part of the Church of England for 
what has been done, in so far as it has 
been done, not only as far as. the Church 
of England schools are concerned, but 
in regard to denominational schools 
generally. I still think some improve- 
ments may be made in it. I think there 
will be. very sharp competition to be 
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faced by the managers of voluntary 
schools in Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
and perhaps in counties further to the 
“South, and I think we ought to do all 
‘we can to prevent that competition be- 
coming very mischievous. The noble 
Viscount told us that the result will be 
‘that the ratepayers will be very unwilling 
to saddté themselves with such rates. 
Upon that I must point out that I think 
it would have been bettér if Clause 6 had 
not been put in the bald form in which 
‘it stands now, because according to 
‘that clause, any School Board now exist- 
“ing may saddle the ratepayers with a 
heavy burden of rates, and without the 
consent of the ratepayers themselves 
make that burden permanent. A School 
Board is elected under totally different 
-conditions, and is it to be allowed to say 
there shall be this heavy weight put 
upon the ratepayers of a district, and 
that the ratepayers in that district shall 
~not be able to remove the Board? for 
that is the exact construction of the 
clause. I wish that the matter should 
‘be looked to in that respect. There are 


other minor matters which I will not go 
into now, but which I will submit to 
your Lordships in Committee, and I 


cannot help hoping the Government will 
consider them with some regard for the 
‘difficulties in which many of our schools 
are placed. I cannot help very much 
regretting that just at this time nothing 
should have been done to relieve the 
pressure which is put upon the volun- 
tary schools by the enormous burden of 
‘the rates they have to pay for their 
buildings. Those rates are enough to 
crush a good many schools, and 1 am 
confident, if nothing is done, that in the 
East of London particularly, some of our 
very best schools will be closed on 
account of this clause alone. I regret 
also that no opportunity has been taken 
to alleviate what is felt as a very con- 
siderable grievance by many, namely, the 
pressure of the 17s. 6d. limit. Per- 
sonally, I think that a limit is perfecily 
sound, and I am strongly in favour of a 
limit ; but I think that an opportunity 
‘might have been taken now of increas- 
ing that limit, and so taking- off the 
great pressure which will be put upon 
many voluntary schools by the present 
“operation of the Bill. My Lords, I will 
not go further into these details. Ido 
‘stot know that I should have felt called 
The Bishop of London 
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upon to speak at so much length if the 
noble Lord (Lord Herschell) had not 
seemed to me to be very much more un. 
just to the Church schools than the 
noble Duke was to those with whom the 
noble and learned Lord usually acts, ~ 
Lorpv HERSCHELL:' I beg the right 
reverend Prelate’s pardon, I distinctly 
said I did not make any such charge 
against Church schools universally, or 
even generally, but I said I thought that 
in many cases there might be some v 
strong feeling of the kind, though I be 
lieved they were exceptional cases, ~ 
*Tue Marquess or RIPON: My Li 
having been one of those who had a. 
principal part in the introduction of the 
Education Bill of 1870, perhaps your. 
Lordships will allow me to say a few — 
words before this debate is brought toa 
conclusion. I do not rise with the 
purpose of offering any opposition fo 
this Bill being read a second time. For 
a considerable time I have been ‘con- 
vinced that it had become necessary to . 
adopt the principle of free education in 
our elementary schools, and I rejoice 
that Her Majesty’s Government have now 
come to the same conclusion at which T 
arrived some years ago. But I desire to 
touch upon some of the points which 
have been mentioned in the débate. I 
regret that no attempt is made to deal 
in the Bill with the demand for some 
further supervision on the part of the 
public. My Lords, I am one of those 
who desire earnestly the maintenance of 
that variety of system which is to be 
found in our educational arrangements at 
present. As long as religious differences 
exist between us in this country, it is, a8 
it seems to me, essential to the fair 
demands of justice, that you should pro- 
vide, as far as possible, schools suitable | 
to the requirements, and acceptable to 
the feelings, of the various classes of 
parents in this country. I believe, 
myself, that as regards religious instruc- | 
tion, the religious instruction given 
under the large majority of 
schools is quite acceptable to~ the 
majority of people of this country; but 
there are other persons to whom that 
instruction is not satisfactory, who | 
desire to have their children brought up 
in schools in which a definite religious 
teaching is given, such as my noble 
Friend behind me (Earl Spencer) would 
call dogmatic religious instruction. © 
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| should be one of those persons. ‘I should 

not mysclf be satisfied to send my child 

to a Board School; I should desire to 

send him to a school in which the reli- 

j _ opinions which I myself hcld would 
rm 


part of the curriculum of the in- 
struction. That is with many persons in 
this country an earnest and a conscien- 
tious opinion, and I say that in any 
system of education you are bound to 
provide, -as far as you reasonably 
can, for meeting those views and 
those feelings on the part of parents. 
My Lords, in considering this question, 
whether in connection with the demand 
for free education, or whether in regard 
to the question of religious instruction, 
ou must always take along with you 


the fact that the system established by 


the Act. of 1870 was a compulsory 
system. I-have always thought that 
the proposal. to establish compulsory 
rimary education in this country was a 
very bold step to take in 1870. I believed 
then, and I believe now, that. it was a 
perfectly right proposal. I believe that it 
has been the'means of promoting many 
of the mosf satisfactory results. which 
have followed from the Act of 1870, and 
to which the noble Viscount opposite 
has alluded to-night. But when you 
compel parents to send their children to 
school, that does render it absolutely 
necessary that you should consider 
to the utmost of your power their 
Opinions, their desirez, and their con- 
scientious feelings, and therefore I held 
then, and I hold still, that it is essential 
ina general: educational system, under 
the circumstances of our time, that due 
provision should be made for the require- 


. ments of those parents, whether they be 


right or wrong, who desire that what has 
been called to-night “dogmatic instruc- 


tion” should be given to their children.- 


But, my Lords, there is one case, and it 
is a common one in this country, which, 
from this point of view, is exceedingly 
difficult to deal with, and that is the 


case of what 1 may call “one school | 


districts.” Where you have several 
schools in a district within convenient 
reach of the parents, schools belonging 
to different denominations — Board 
schools in the one case, schools belonging 
te the Church of England in another, 
schools suitable to Roman Catholics or 
Nonconformists in a third case—where 
you have those schools suitable for the 


; 
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requirements of. parents of all classes, 
But where 
you havea different state of things, where 
you have only one school within reach 
of the parent, to which therefore the) 
parent is required by law to send- his 
children, then I say you put him in a 
position of considerable difficulty. No: 


doubt in that case the system under: 


which a choiee of schools is afforded: is. 
the best, and I have always thought that. 
the Education Department has acted in: 
this matter in a somewhat narrow spirit. 
I have felt that they have not un- 
derstood the intentions or the purpose 
of the Act of 1870, in not giving grants 
to new schools in these one-school dis- 
tricts, when they might have done so with 
perfect propriety very fairly under that. 
Act. I have represented that fact to the 
noble Viscount -opposite, and to other 
Lord Presidents at various times, but, 
Iam sorry to say, without any success, 
and perhaps it may be because. those: 
representations, not from myself alone, 
but from many others, have not been 
attended to by the Department, that this 
demand for some more satisfactory mode 
of dealing with the case of single-school 
districts has become as strong as it is at. 
the present time. My Lords, I do feel, 
I confess, that, in those districts, at 
all events, an increased amount of 
local public supervision is required. 
We have been told to-day that the con- 
science clause is perfectly satisfactory. I 
am old enough to recollect the days 
when the conscience clause was fiercely 
opposed by the Party opposite, and 
when it was very earnestly desired 
by Nonconformists. I believe that 
both parties have come to the con- 
clusion that there was not much reality 
in that battle; and that the adoption 
of the conscience clause did no harm 
whatever to the schools of the Estab- 
lished Church, while, at the same time, 
it did not confer upon those who differ 
from that church the benefits which they 
anticipated. For, in the first place, it 
must always be remembered that when 
a parent withdraws his child from the 
religious instruction of the school under 
the conscience clause, the school becomes. 
to him and his children a secular school 
and nothing else, because the children 
receive there no religious instruction at 
all; but beyond that, it is not only a 
question of the direct religious instrue- 
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tion which is given in the horrs of 
religious teaching, it is a question of the 
general atmosphere of the school. Now 
what is it that those, who, like myself, 
desire religious instruction and religious 
schools, attach importance to? lt is 
the fact that there is a religious atmo- 
sphere in the school. Take this case, and 
there are such cases: Suppose there was 
in any parish only one school, a public 
element wry school,to which, consequently, 
all parents were obliged to send their 
children. Supposing that school were a 
Roman Catholic school, would you think 
it possible to compel Protestant parents 
to send their children to that school? I 
think not. I think you would have the 
greatest difficulty in doing it. So, again, 
I think it is not right that you should com- 
pel or expect Roman Catholic parents to 
send their children to a Protestant school. 
Therefore, I do consider that in these 
single-school districts, some steps ought 
to be taken in the way of increased local 
control to mitigate the difficulty which 
arises under such a state of things. You 
cannot remove that difficulty altogether ; 
you cannot place those districts in a 
perfectly equal position with districts 
where there are a variety of schools; but 
you can do something by establishing a 
local supervision of the school and of the 
proceedings which go on init. I must 
also say I am greatly impressed by the 
conviction that now you have such a large 
additional sum of public money about 
to be given to denominational schcols 
generally, you will not findit possible long 
to resist a demand in all those cases for 
some greaterpublic supervision. Isay that 
because it seems to me that the tendency 
of public feeling is undoubtedly in that 
direction ; and, moreover,,it is a very 
reasonable thing to say that where the 
largest part of the money expended in 
the school is derived from public sources, 
a greater amount of public supervision 
is required than would be necessary if 
that sum were much smaller, and, my 
Lords’ continuous public supervision ; 
and I do not see how that requirement 
can be adequately met by the general 
inspection of the Department. It must 
be local supervision. But I am not 
going to follow my noble Friend behind 
me into his dream of the future when 
the Education Department is, to a great 
extent, to cease toexist. My impression 
is that the Education Department is a 
The Marquess of Ripon 
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very excellent Department. I was at it 
for several years, and I know the spirit 
in which men work in that Department. 
I believe it has done a great and valu- 
able work in the country, and I should 
be sorry to see its supervision of Educa- 
tion in this country diminished. But 
you are taking the steps in this 
direction, not so much in elementary 
education as in other branches, 
You are handing these matters over to 
County Councils, and you will tend more 
and more in that direction, though I am 
not sure I shall live to see the system 
which my noble Friend has sketched 
out; and I am not sure that I altogether 
desire to live to see the establishment of 
that system. I prefer the term 
“denominational schools” to the term 
“voluntary schools,” because to me 
their value is that they are denomi- 
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national schools, and that they do teavh 


definite religion. But I do not think 
that, provided you leave them free 
in their character as religious schools, 
provided you leave them free as to 
the religious instruction given in the 
hours set apart for that purpose, pro- 
vided you leave them free as to the 
choice of the teachers, subject to such 
conditions of efficiency as exist at the 
present time, I do not think there would 
be really any cause to be afraid of such an 
extension of public supervision as I believe 
will inevitably come upon them before 
long. Iam bound tosay that in theinterest, 
of those schools I regret that this question 
has not been dealt with in this Bill. You 
are making an important change in our 
educational system, a wise and a right 
change as I think. You are going to 
lay out no less a sum than £2,000,000 
a year for the purpose of giving free 
elementary education, and I do think it 
would have been a much better thing in 
the general interest of education in the 
country, and especially in the interests 
of denominational schools, if, at the same 
time and in the same manner, you had 


boldly and frankiy dealt with this — 
question of public supervision, You | 
would tlien have placed this question | 
upon a more settled basis; you would © 
then have done a great deal to bringing to © 
aconclusion these controversies whichare’ 
in mapy respects so mischievous to the | 


cause of Education in this country ; and 
I believe you would have done a great 
deal to secure rather than weaken the 
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among us. [ shall very heartily say 
“content” to the Second Reading of this 
Bill, although I cannot regard it as 
a complete measure. 

*Toe LORD PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cranproox): My 
Lords, I have every reason to be satisfied 
with the course of the Debate which has 
taken place on this Bill. It is not my 
intention, inasmuch as the noble Lords 
opposite have expressed an intention of 
making some Amendments in Com- 
mittee, to discuss the question arising on 
them now. But I will say, with regard to 
what the aoble Marquess has just said as 
tomaking the Bill more satisfactory, and 
suggesting that we should have gone 
into the question of public control in 
this Bill, that that proposition gives me 
an idea ofa length of Session which Iam 
afraid to contemplate, and advice which 
would not be effective for the purpose 
of setting at rest the controversies to 
which the noble Marquess has referred. 


‘I will not detain your Lordships any 


longer, and I hops that the Second 
Reading of the Bill will now be granted. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


PENAL SERVITUDE BILL (No. 205.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


*Toe Hart or KIMBERLEY said: 
My Lords, I was unable to make any 
remarks upon the Second Reading of 
this Bill, and I should not like it to pass 
without comment, though I shall not 
detain your Lordships long, particularly 
at this hour of the evening. The Bill 
is of great importance. The object of it 
is to remove the limitation of five years 
which now exists as regards sentences of 
penal servitude, and to enable sentences 
of three years to be imposed in future. 
That is contrary, no doubt, to the recom- 
mendations of a previous Commission on 
the subject, I think it was Lord Grey’s 
Commission ; and the opinion of that 
Commission was agreed in by a Com- 
mission, of which I had the honour to 
be the Chairman, which considered this 
question with regard to penal servitude. 
We were of opinion it was wise to main- 
tain the five years’ limit. Iam bound, 
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however, to say that there exists at 
present a gap between the term of two 
years’ imprisonment, which is practically 
the maximum term of imprisonment 
that can be imposed, and the sentence of 
five years’ penalservitude. Iam not dis- 
posed to question the expediency of filling 
up thatgap by enabling asentence of three 
years’ penal servitude to be imposed. 
What I wish to point out is—and per- 
haps the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack who has charge of the Bill will 
kindly listen to this point which I am 
anxious to obtain information upon— 
that as those who know our system of 
penal servitude will be aware, under the 
regulations which exist at present, a 
prisoner who conducts himself to the 
satisfaction of the prison authorities, 
and earns a sufficient number of marks 
which is required for that purpose 
under the present system may, if he is 
a male prisoner, obtain a remission 
of one-fourth of the whole term of his 
sentence of penal servitude, and in the 
case of a female prisoner a remission 
may be made of one-third of the whole 
term. I wish to point out that the re- 
sults of this regulation will be very 
singular, because in the case of the male 
prisoner his sentence might be reduced 
from 3 to 2} years, and the case of a 
female prisoner from 3 years to 2 
years, which would be equivalent to a 
sentence of 2 years’ imprisonment. I 
dare say this matter has been very care- 
fully considered and adjusted, but it is 
necessary it should be considered, or 
else you would have a state of things 
which would not be conducive to 
good prison discipline. Hitherto a 
sentence of imprisonment has been 
different from one of penal servitude, 
because in sentences of penal servitude 
a portion of the sentence has been worked 
out during the latter part of it in out- 
door employment, when the prisoner was 
suited to it, and such imprisonment was 
always considered to be less severe 
than confinement in a prison for 
two years, so that many people have 
eonsidered that a two years’ sentence is 
really in some respects a harder sentence 
upon a prisoner than a five years’ sen- 
tence, except, of course, as regards its 
length. I wish to point out that it is 
very desirable we should have some 
further information as to the mode in 
which the Convict Commissioners and 
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the Home Office intend to deal with this 
problem, and I am very anxious that 
some information should be given to us 
upon the subject, because, from the 
nature of the case, we remain to a great 
extent ignorant of what is done in these 
matters. The whole system of our con- 
vict prisons is one of secrecy to a great 
extent, and I think the reports of the 
Convict Commissioners have not, for the 
last three or four years, given all the 
information which might have been 
given on the subject. I do not, of 
course, suspect the management of 
the Prison Commissioners in any 
way; on the contrary, I believe they 
discharge their duties excellently ; but, 
at the same time, such a system as this 
is one on which the public should have 
more information. From time to time 
we have had inquiries into the system, 
and I believe inquiries will be made in 
future at intervals, but I think we 
ought to have more information than we 
have had, especially when a new system 
is about to be introduced. I am anxious 
there should be laid before the public a 
thorough explanation of what that sys- 
tem is to be, not only in the interests of 
the prisoners themselves, but it is quite 
necessary for the judges who have to 
pass sentences, because unless those who 
have to pass the sentences thoroughly 
understand what the sentences should 
be, it is quite clear they cannot apportion 
them with that judgment and discretion 
which is necessary in the administration 
of the law. That is all I wish to say in 
the main point, but there is one other 
point to which I wish to draw the noble 
and learned Lord’s attention. In the 
8th clause, I think it is, a power is 
given in future to photograph and 
measure all prisoners confined in gaol. 
Hitherto the law has only enabled you 
to photograph compulsorily prisoners 
who have been convicted of crime, but 
under this clause permission is given 
to photograph prisoners tried and 
untried. With regard to untried 
prisorers it is very desirable, no doubt, 
that you should have the power of send- 
ing those photographs round to the dif- 
ferent gaols and authorities throughout 
the country, in order that you may have 
some light thrown upon the prisoner and 
his antecedents, but I cannot help think- 
ing that it is rather hard upon prisoners 
who may be acquitted of the offences 
The Earl of Kimberley 
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charged against them that these photo- 
graphs shculd exist in the prisons, thus 
earmarking the prisoners as belonging 
to the criminal portion of society. There- 
fore I would suggest to the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, that he 
might consider whether some Amend- 
ment in the Standing Committee might 
not be desirable, dealing with cases 
where a prisoner is not found guilty 
of the offence charged, and providing 
that in those cases the photograph 
or negative should be destroyed. [ 
believe that some assurance of that kind 
was given in the other House, but I am 
not certain, and at any rate I desire to 
point that out. No doubt the noble and 
learned Lord will be kind enough to 
consider the matter before the next stage 
of the Bill. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I do not wonder that the noble 
Lord, who speaks with great authority on 
this subject, should require further 
information with regard to some of 
the clauses in the Bill. As he knows, 
the whole system of prison dis- 
cipline has undergone great changes, 
and one conspicuous change is that all 
those sentences which did not make a 
man what is popularly called “a con- 
vict,” and which were worked out in the 
Houses of Correction under the County 
Authorities or County Magistrates, were 
subject to no remission, and the persons 
imprisoned in such places were subjected 
to a discipline so rigid, and to some 
extent so severe, that it was sometimes 
difficult to justify the imposition of such 
discipline. The result was a sentence of 
imprisonment was so injurious to the 
prisoner in mind and body, that hardly 
any of the Judges would consent to 
inflict a sentence so severe. That was 
intelligible at one time in the state of 
things under the old system. All that 
has now passed away, because the com- 
plete management of the prisoners has 
passed into the hands of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and the principle upon 
which that kind of punishment was 
administered is comparatively inappro- 
priate now. The particularquestion which 
the noble Lord asks I think I can answer 
at once, namely, that it is contemplated 
that the system of remissions of por- 
tions of sentences by reason of good 
conduct should apply to the shorter 
terms of penal servitude. That is the 
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only alteration it is intended to make. 
For some reason or other, it is suggested 
that, in the alterations with regard to 
the shorter sentences of penal servitude, 
when this term of five years was im- 
posed by Parliament there was some mis- 
take made in drafting the Bill ; certainly 
Ido not think it was ever so intended. 
But, as a matter of fact, the difficulty 
was that the sentences of five years and 
seven years became so entangled, by the 
passing of the different Acts on the 
subject, that a great many of Her 
Majesty’s Judges were of opinion—and 
the Home Office was memorialised on 
the subject from time to time—that, 
whereas a shorter sentence would have 
been appropriate in some cases, yet the 
gravity of the offence was too great for 
so short a sentence as they would have 
had to pass, but that the long sentence 
of penal servitude was too severe. 
That was the difficulty felt by the 
Judges, and it is to remedy that diffi- 
culty that the Bill has been introduced. 
I think, however, that should be further 
worked out, and I will take care that 
before the Bill leaves the House that 
explanation shall be given. I am not 
quite in accordance with the noble Earl 
upon the other provision which he refers 
to—the provision as to photographing 
prisoners. I am not quite certain that it is 
so much intended as a check upon as to 
some extent a security to the persons 
tried. My experience is that persons in 
custody have sometimes been recognised 
by prison warders and proved to have 
been convicted, whereas, as a matter of 
fact, they were acquitted, and there has 
been difficulty where no means of 
identification have been preserved. I 
can quite understand that it is very 
desirable that the photograph of a man 
should not be sent all over the country 
to proclaim that he has been tried and 
convicted of an offence when he has 
been acquitted, but, at the same time, I 
am not desirous of destroying it ; even 
for his own sake it should be preserved. 
I understand that the view of the noble 
Karl is that no inquiry or annoyance 
should be inflicted on a prisoner under 
these circumstances, and with that 
Iam quite in accord, but Iam by no 
means certain that upon reflection the 
noble Earl will think that, supposing it 
be kept private, it is desirable that the 
photograph should be destroyed ; how- 
VOL. CCCLV. [ramp szrizs.] 
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ever, that is a matter which shall be 
considered between now and the further 
stages of the Bill. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: Perhaps the 
noble and learned Lord will state 
whether some assurance was not 
given by the Home Secretary in the 
other house upon the point to which my 
noble Friend (the Earl of Kimberley) 
referred. I have a strong belief that I 
have read something of that kind my- 
self. 

House in Committee (according to 
order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


RETURNING OFFICERS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 191.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
order); and Bill to be read 3* To-- 


morrow. 


BRINE PUMPING (COMPENSATION FOR 
SUBSIDENCE) BILL.—(No. 203.) 
Read 3* (according to order) with the 
Amendments, and passed, and returned 
to the Commons. 


LUNACY BILL [u.t.].—(No. 216.) 
House in Committee (according to 
order); Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


RANGES BILL.—(No. 226.) 
House in Committee (according to 
otder): Amendments made; and Bill 
re-committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee ; aud to be printed as amended. 
(No. 238.) 


CROFTERS’ COMMON GRAZIN 3S (SCOT- 
LAND BILL.—(No. 223.) 

House in Committee (according to 
order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


STAMP DUTIES BILL.—(No. 217.) 
STAMP DUTIES MANAGEMENT BILL. 
(No. 218.) 

CONSULAR SALARIES AND FEES BILL. 
(No. 221.) 

House in Committee (according to 

spi os reported without Amend- 
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ment; Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bills to be read 3* To-morrow. 


House adjourned at five minutes before 
Eight o’clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 16th July, 1891. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





HANOVER CHAPEL BILL [LORDS] 
(by Order.) 


Order for resuming Adjourned Debate 
on Question [15th July],' 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to inquire whether the cost of building Hanover 
Chapel was not largely borne by the rates of 
the whole parish of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square ; and, if so, whether a portion of the 
surplus of the money to be derived from the 
sale ofthe chapel building and the site thereof, 
after providing for the erection of the new dis- 
trict church contemplated by the Bill, should 
not be used for the religious requirements of 
the whole parish; and, if so, the Committee 
may, if they think fit, be at liberty to insert 
provisions in the Bill to apply a portion of such 
surplus accordingly,” — (Mr. Thomas Henry 
Bolton,) 


—read, and discharged. 


HANOVER CHAPEL BILL [LORDS}. 


Visconnt Cranborne, Mr. Picton, and 
‘ Mr. W. H. Cross nominated Members of 
the Committee, with Two Members to 
be added by the Committee of Selection. 


Ordered, That ‘the Committee on the 
Bill have leave to sit and proceed forth- 
with.—(Mr. W. H. Cross.) 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Returns ordered— 


** Of the number of Private Bills introduced 
and brought from the House of Lords, and of 
Acts passed in the Session of 1890-91, classed 
according to the following subjects: Railways, 
Tramways, Tramroads, Subways, Canals and 
Navigations, Roads and Bridges, Water, Gas 
and Water, Lighting and Improvement, Police 
and Sanitary Regulations, Curporations, &c. 
(not relating to Police and Sanitary Regula- 
tions or to Lighting and Improvement 
Schemes), Ports, Piers, Harbours, and Docks; 
Churches, Chapels, and Burying Grounds; 
Inclosure and Drainage; Estate; Divorce; 
and Miscellaneous.” 
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“Of all the Private Bills, and Bills for con- ° 
firmirg Provisional Orders, which, in the Ses- 
sion of 1890-91, have been treated as Opposed 
Bills; specifying those which have been 
classified in Groups by the Committee of 
Selection, or by the General Committee on 
Railway and Canal Bills; together with the 
names of the Selected Members who served on 
each Committee; the first and also the last 
day of the sitting of each Committee; the 
number of days on which each Committee sat; 
the number of days on which each Selected 
Member has served; the Bills the preambles 
of which were reported to have been proved; 
the Bills the preambles of which were reported 
to have been not proved; and in the case of 
Bills for confirming Provisional Orders, 
whether the Provisional Orders onght or 
ought not to be confirmed ; the Bills referred 
back to the Committee of Selection, or to the 
General Committee on Railway and Canal 
Bills, as having become unopposed, and the 
Bills withdrawn, or not proceeded with by the 
parties.” 

‘‘ And, of all Private Bills which, in the 
Session of 1890.91, have been referred by the 
Committee of Selection, or by the General 
Committee on Railway and Canal Bills, to the 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, together with the names of the Mem- 
bers who served on each Committee; the 
number of days on which each Committee sat; 
and the number of days on which each Mem- 
ber attended (in continuation of Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 0.146, of Session 1890.”—(Sir 
Charles Forster.) 
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SELECT COMMITTEES. 
Return ordered— 


“Of the number of Select Committees 
appointed in the Session of 1890-91, including 
the Standing Committees and the Court of 
Referees ; the subjects of inquiry; the names 
of the Members appointed to serve on each, 
and of the Chairman of each; the number of 
days each Committee met, and the number of 
days each Member attended ; the total expense 
of the attendance of Witnesses at each Select 
Committee, and the name of the Member who 
moved for such Committee; also, the total 
number of Members who served on Select 
Committees (in continuation of Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 0.147, of Session 1890).’”’—(Sir 
Charles Forster.) 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE. 


Return ordered— 


“ Of the number of days on which the House 
sat in the Session of 1890-91, stating, for each 
day the date of the month, and day of the 
week, the hour of the meeting, and the hour 
of adjournment; and the total number of hours 
occupied in the Sittings of the House, and the 
average time; and showing the number of 
hours on which the House sat each day, and 
the number of hours after midnight; and the 
number of entries in each day’s Votes and 
Proceedings (in continuation of Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 0.148, of Session 1890).”—(Sir 
Charles Forster.) 
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PUBLIC. BILLS, 
Return ordered— 


‘Of the number of Public Bills distinguish- 
ing Government from other Bills, introduced 
into this House, or brought from the House of 
Lords, during the Session of 1890-91 ; showing 
ithe number which received the Royal Assent ; 
the number which were passed by this House 
but not by the House of Lords; the number 
passed by the House of Lords but not by this 
House ; and distinguishing the stages at which 
such Bills as did not receive the Royal Assent 
were dropped or postponed and rejected in 
either House of Parliament (in continuation of 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 0.149 of Session 
1890).”—(Sir Charles Forster.) 


PUBLIC PETITIONS. 

Return ordered— 

“ Of the number of Public Petitions pre- 
sented and printed in the Session of 1890-91 ; 
with the total number of Signatures in that 
year (in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 0.150, of Session 1890)."”—(Sir Charles 
Forster.) 


DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. 
Return ordered— 


‘Of the number of Divisions of the House 
in the Session of 1890-91; stating the subject 
of the Division, and the number of Members 
in the majority and minority, Tellers included ; 
also the aggregate number in the House on 
each Division; distinguishing the Divisions 
on Public Business from Private ; and also the 
number of Divisions before and after midnight 
(in continuation of Parliamentary Paper; No. 
0.151, of Session 1890).””—(Sir Charles Forster.) 


ARMY (COURTS-MARTIAL ON 
GAMBLING.) 

Address for— 

** Return, for the years 1888, 1889, and 1890, 
of the numbers of cases of Non-Commissioned 
Officers tried by Court-Martial, and punished, 
for allowing gambling or card playing to take 
place, or for participating in it, giving short 
particulars of each offence, the date, and the 
punishment inflicted.”—(Mr. Cobb.) 


RAILWAY SERVANTS (HOURS OF 
LABOUR) [INQUIRY NOT COMPLETED.] 

Report from the Select Committee, 
with Minutes of Evidence, and an Ap- 
pendix, brought up, and read. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 342.] 


QUESTIONS, 





SALE OF OPIUM IN THE BROACH 
DISTRICT, 
Mz. S. SMITH (Flintshire): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
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drawn to the statement that the licence 
for the sale of opium in the district of 


Broach requires that the licensee shall 


sell not less than five and a half tons of 
the drug per annum, and that he was 
liable to a fine of Rs. 10,195 for selling 
one ton short of his guaranteed quantity, 
and whether the ‘fine has been exacted ; 
whether his attention bas been drawn to 
the statement that the quantity of opium 
compelled to be sold to the population 
of Broach (326,930 people) equals 
20,000,000 four-grain poisonous doses, 
and whether this statement is correct; 
whether it is the case that the opium 
licensee may open many shops under 
his one licence, and also that the Go- 
vernment takes power to compel him to 
open new shops; whether his attention 
has been drawn to the statement that in 
16 districts of the Bombay Presidency 
the consumption of the drug has in- 
creased 30 per cent. in five years, and 
whether this statement is correct; 
whether. his attention has been drawn 
to the statement in the Moral and 
Material Progress of India, that it is 
preposed to close the Cheendoo shops 
where prepared opium is smoked upon 
the premises, as the existence of these 
houses. tends to spread the vice of opium 
smoking, which is of recent origin in 
most parts of the Punjab, and whether 
the Government will urge upon the 
Government of India the expediency of 
giving prompt effect to this proposal ; 
whether the India Office has yet received 
a reply from the Government of Burma 
to the inquiry promised 26th February 
into the allegation that in the town of 
Akyab there are several hundreds of 
opium dens, though but one opium 
licence is reported as given out; and 
whether he will ask the Indian Govern- 
ment to withdraw provisions calculated 
to stimulate the consumption of opium 
in India, in accordance with the decision 
of the House of Commons ? ' 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham) : 
The reply to the two paragraphs of the 
hon. Member’s question is in the affir- 
mative. The facts are correctly stated 
in the question, but I am not aware 
whether a four-grain dose is poisonous 
or not. As to the third paragraph, the 
licence holder cannot open more shops 
than are named in the licence, unless 
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required to do so by the collector. The 
reply to the fourth paragraph is that the 
information which the hon. Member has 
received is erroneous. The increase 
during the last four years has been 
about 7 per cent. Although there 
was a large increase in 1886-87 that 
increase was attributed mainly to the 
repression of smuggling. The answer 
to peragiaph 5 is, that it appears from 
page 94 of the Report for 1889-90, pre- 
sented in May last, that all the Chandoo 
shops in the Punjab have been closed, 
with satisfactory results. As to the 
6th paragraph, the inquiry was sent to 
India in March, but no reply has yet 
been received. In reply to the last of 
the hon Member’s questions, I have to 
say that it is not the policy of the 
Government of India to stimulate the 
consumption of opium or any other 
intoxicant. 


COMPULSORY VACCINATION IN 
INDIA. 

Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India whether he can inform the 
House to what districts in India com- 
pulsory vaccination extends; whether 
Municipal Bodies and other Local Authori- 
ties have power to introduce compulsory 
vaccination within their respective local 
limits ; whether the compulsory vaccina- 
tion system is uniform, or whether its 
provisions differ in different localities ; 
whether any provision exists in India 
analogous to Section 31 of the English 
Act of 1867 as regards cumulative 
penalties ; and whether he can state the 
mumber of prosecutions and the number 
of imprisonments for non-vaccination 
‘that have taken place in recent years ? 

Sir J. GORST: Compulsory vaccina- 
tion exists in four districts of Bengal, 
-and 183 municipal cities and towns in 
‘different Provinces of India. The reply 
to the second question is that the exten- 
sion of the compulsory law is effected by 
‘the local government, but generally on 
the initiative of the Municipal or other 
Local’ Authority. The provisions vary 
slightly in different Provinces. Provi- 
‘sions exist in the Indian Law analogous 
to those enhancing punishments under 
‘the English Law. The Secretary of 
State cannot state the number of  prose- 
cutions, but, so far as he is aware, there 
have been no imprisonments. 

Sir J. Gorst 


{COMMONS} 
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Ganja. 


INDIAN NATIVE ENGINEERS. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India whether the Go- 
vernment of Bombay has refused to 
allow native applicants for certificates 
as engineers on board of local coasting 
steamers to be examined in their own 
language ; whether the coasting vessels 
referred to are commanded and manned 
wholly by natives; whether in other 
countries candidates for such certificates 
are examined in their mother tongue ; 
and whether he will cause inquiries to 
be addressed to the Government of 
Bombay on the subject ? 

Str J. GORST: I must ask the hon. 
Member to postpone the question for the 
present. 


SALE OF GANJA. 


Mr. M. STEWART (Kirkeudbright) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether his attention 
has been called to the statement 
in the Allahabad Pioneer, of the 10th 
of May last, that ganja, “which is 
grown, sold, and excised under much the 
same conditions as opium,” is far more 
harmful than opium, and that “ the 
lunatic asylums of India are filled with 
ganja smokers ;” whether he is aware 
that the possession and sale of ganja has 
been prohibited for many years past in 
Lower Burma, and that the exclusion of 
the drug was stated in the Excise Report 
of that Province for 1881-2 to have been 
“of immense benefit to the people ;” 
and whether he willcall the attention of 
the Government of India te the desir- 
ability of extending the same prohibi- 
tion to the other Provinces of British 
India? 

Sir J. GORST: The Secretary of 
State has seen the statement men- 
tioned in the first paragraph of 
the question about the sale of ganja. 
The facts are as stated as to the 
exclusion of ganja from Burma. The 
answer to the third paragraph is that in 
Bengal—the Province where ganja is 
principally consumed—the price of duty- 
paid ganja has been greatly increased 
during recent years, making its con- 
sumption more expensive. The Secre- 
tary of State will inquire whether the 
Government of India will propose to take 
further steps to limit the consumption. 
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THE ANTI-OPIUM SOCIETY, 

Mr. M. STEWART: I beg to ask the 
UnderSecretary of State for India whether 
he has yet received any answer from the 
Government of India in regard to the 
Memorial presented to Lord Gross from 
the Anti-Opium Society on 31st July, 
1890? 

Sir J. GORST: No answer has yet 
been received, but a reminder has been 
sent to the Government of India, in 
accordance with the promise I made to 
the hon. Member on the 29th of May. 


OPIUM LICENCES. 

Sir J. KENNAWAY (Devon, Honi- 
ton): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether his attention has been 
called to the issue of licences for the 
sale of opium by the Government of 
Bombay, and especially to the provision 
requiring a certain amount to be sold by 
the licensee under heavy penalties ; 
whether, considering the assurance given 
by him that the policy of the Indian 
Government was to diminish the culti- 
vation and consumption of the drug, he 
will cause representations to be made to 
the Government of Bombay, so that no 
such provisions should be inserted in 
future licenves ? 

Sm J. GORST: The Secretary of 
State is aware that licensed opium ven- 
dors in Bombay engage to sell a specified 
quantity of licit opium. A table show- 
ing the minimum for each district is 
given at page 10 of the Bombay Opium 
Report. The Revenue officers of the 
Bombay Government believe that the 
existence of this minimum tends to pre- 
vent licensed vendors from dealing in 
opium illegally smuggled from the ad- 
joining Native States. The Bombay 
Government will be invited to consider 
whether the existence of the minimum 
tends to encourage an increased con- 
sumption in British districts, and if it 
does so tend they will doubtless alter 
the system. 


POSTAGE OF FRIENDLY SOCIETY 
CIRCULARS. 

Mr COGHILL (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he will allow the 
various Friendly Societies of the United 
Kingdom the same facilities for sending 
notices of arrears of subscriptions through 
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the post, at the 4d. rate of postage, as 
are now given to tradesmen in issuing 
their quarterly or other statement of 
accounts? 

Mr. FURNESS (Hartlepool): I beg 
also to ask the Postmaster General what 
has been the result of his correspondence 
with the Treasury, intimated as long 
ago as 30th June of last year, regarding 
the postage on circulars of Friendly 
Societies reminding members of arrears 
of subscriptions; and whether it has 
been determined to include such 
circulars in the $d. postage ? 

*Tuze POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, Cambridge University): In re- 
ply to the hon. Member for Boston on 
Tuesday last, as also on many other pre- 
vious occasions during the present. 
Session to other hon. Members, I have 
answered this question by pointing out: 
that one of the principal objects of the 
Post Office Bill, which is on the Paper 
for to-night, and which has already 
passed through Committee, is to afford’ 
to the Friendly Societies the relief sug-- 
gested. It must, however, depend on 
the co-operation of hon. Members in- 
terested in the subject if this Bill can 
be passed before the Prorogation. 


TELEGRAPHS. 

Mr. BARCLAY (Forfarshire) : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General if, with 
the object of encouraging a reasonable 
development of the telegraph system, he 
will consider whether the conditions of 
guarantee now demanded for the exten- 
sion of wires might with advantage to 
the public and the postal revenue be to 
some extent reduced ? 

*Mr. RAIKES:. I had already com 
sidered the subject to which the hon. 
Member calls attention, and I had made 
certain proposals to the Treasury. Those 
proposals are now under consideration. 
The hon. Member may have obtained 
that by an Amendment in the Post 
Office Bill, of which I have given notice. 
Power will be given to Local Authorities 
to guarantee the cost of these exten- 
sions. : 


ENLISTMENTS IN THE HIGHLANDS 
AND ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 
Sir J. BAIN (Whitehaven): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the number of enlistments 
annually in the Western Highlands and 
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Islands of Scotland have shown a falling’ 


off ; and if he can state approximately 
the figures for last year as compared 
with 10 years ago; and whether, having 
regard to the over-populated: condition 
and consequent privations in these dis- 
tricts, he can see his way to offer any 
special inducements for enlistment in 
the Army ? 

Me. ANGUS SUTHERLAND 
‘(Sutherlandshire): Is the assumption 
in the second paragraph of the question 
correct, that these districts are over- 
populated? Is it not notoriously the 
fact that they are the most under-popu- 
lated districts in the whole of Great 
Britain ? 

*THe SECRETARY or STATE 
yok WAR (Mr. E. Srannoprz, Lincoln- 
shire, Horncastle): I cannot answer 
the question of the hon. Member 
(Mr. A. Sutherland) without making 
further inquiry. With regard to the 
question on the Paper, I may say 


that, as compared with the number of 


recruits raised 10 years ago, recruiting 
in Scotland north of Inverness-shire has 
not decreased. The actual numbers 
were 83 in 1881, and 89 in 1890, but it 
is quite true that in the intervening 
years the numbers were considerably 
higher. Every effort has been made to 
foster recruiting in the North of Scot- 
land, but there does not appear to be 
much inclination there towards military 
service. The question of what induce- 
ments can be offered will, no doubt, be 
considered by the Committee now sitting 
on the terms of service. 


Mr. ANGUS SUTHERLAND: Is it 
not the fact that the Army has become 
unpopular in the Highlands and Islands 
because troops have been used for evic- 
.tions and the extortion of rents? 

*Mr. E.STANHOPE: No, Sir; cer- 
tainly not. As far as I am aware, the 
force generally employed has been of the 
Royal Marines. But in any case, the 
Army would do its duty if required. 


PRISON CLERKSHIPS. 

Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department when the next exa- 
mination for prison clerkships (England) 
will take place ; and whether it will be 
‘open to candidates from all parts of the 
United Kingdom ? 

Sir J. Bain 
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Tan SECRETARY or STATE ror raz 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marruews, 
Birmingham, E.): No date has been 
fixed for the next examination for prison 
clerkships in England. Reductions are 
still being made in the prison staff, and 
the prospect of an examination being 
held is therefore remote. The competi- 
tion is not open, but limited to selected 
candidates, who come from all parts of 
the United Kingdom. 


FULL-TIME WORKERS. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield,’. Bright- 
side) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether 
he has considered the desirability of 
raising the educational standard for full- 
time workers under “The Factories and 
Workshops Act, 1878 ;” and, if s0, 
what standard of the Code he has fixed 
upon; and when will it come into 
operation ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The question of 
raising the educational standard for full. 
time work in factories and workshops 
only, as distinguished from other employ- 
ments, and of applying that higher 
standard to all factories and workshops 
alike under Section 26 of the Factories 
Act, 1878, is a question which cannot be 
decided without careful inquiry into the 
circumstances of various industries and 
conference with the Education Depart- 
ment. I will take an early opportunity 
of conferring with the Education Depart- 
ment, but I am unable at present to state 
what course will be pursued ? 


THE NAVAL MANGUVRES. 

Mr. GOULEY (Sunderland): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the .admiralty if 
he will be good enough to state the ob- 
jective character of the exercises in 
which officers and men are to be em- 
ployed during the forthcoming Naval 
Manoeuvres ; whether the squadrons are 
to be located and directed under orders 
from the Admiralty ; if so, are the divi- 
sions to be grouped in defensive and 
offensive classes; and if it correct that 
the employment of one of the divisions is 
to be confined to practice in letting go 
and the heaving of anchors ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamuron, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): The programme of the pre- 
sent year’s Naval Mancouvres has been 
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.already made public through a Memoran- | 
dum published in the daily newspapers, 
_and consists partly of a series of tactical 





exercises and partly of operations of two 
squadrons of torpedo boats opposed to 
one another. This Memorandum will 
give the hon. Gentleman all the informa- 
tion he wants. 


WRITERS IN THE ROYAL NAVY. 

Captain PRICE (Devonport): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether it is the case that the class of 
writers inthe Royal Navy have had no 
increase of pay since their introduction 


in 1867, although their duties and 


responsibilities have greatly increased 
since thén, during which time they 
have been gradually taking the place 
of the junior Accountant Officers ; 


‘whether official representations have 


been made to this effect; and whether 
the Admiralty are prepared to consider 
their case ? 


Tae FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Haminron, Middlesex, 
Ealing) : With certain small exceptions, 
no increase of pay has been given to 
writers since the introduction of 
the class in 1867; but as it 
was intended at the time to substitute 
them for junior accountant officers to a 
considerable extent, I cannot admit that 
their duties and responsibilities have 
increased beyond what was contem- 
plated. In March last, an addition was 
made to their pay of ls. a day when 
serving in ships not allowed an ac- 
countant officer, and also certain allow- 
ances were granted to chief writers, 
who might re-engage on completing 
their time for pension. The existing 
regulations being sufficient to attract 
good candidates, and the case of the 
writers having been already considered 
this year, I am not prepared to now re- 
open the question. 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


Mr. MORTON (Peterborough): I 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether his attention has been 
called to the filthy condition of the 
water at the fountains in Trafalgar 
Square; and whether, in the interests 
of the health of the inhabitants of the 
Metropolis, he will have the matter 
attended to? 
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Tae FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Ptonxer, Dublin Uni- 
versity): I find that on the day on 
which the hon. Member put down 
his question on the Paper the fountains 


in Trafalgar Square were awaiting their 


regular cleaning, and they have since 
been cleaned. They are emptied and 
thoroughly cleaned and filled again with 
80,000 gallons of water about once eve 

three months, and in the poy ics A 
between such quarterly cleanings the 
water in the fountains is refreshed 
about onceafortnight. Within the last 
three and a half months the quantity of 
fresh water thus supplied to the fountains 
has been 250,000 gallons. I will con- 
sider, however, whether these fountains 
cannot during the hot weather be more 
frequently supplied with fresh water. 


DR. KLEIN. 

Mr. S. SMITH (for Mr. M‘Laregy, 
Cheshire, Crewe): I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether Dr. Klein is a permanent 
salaried official of the Local Government 
Board, or’ whether he merely makes an 
Annual Report regarding his own 
private experiments; what salary or 
remuneration Dr. Klein receives; 
whether any and, if so, which of the 
inoculation experiments referred to in 
his last Report were performed with 
diphtheritic membranes received from 
the Fulham Fever Hospital, and which 
of them were made in England; and 
whether, to prevent future misunder- 
standing, lhe will request Dr. Klein to 
specify in future Reports which of his 
experiments are made in England and 
which abroad ? 

*Toe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircuiz, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I have 
communicated with the hon. Gentleman 
who gave notice of this question, and 
have requested him to defer it until 
Monday. 


ASSAULTING A TITHE BAILIFF IN 
WALES. 

Mr. S. T. EVANS (Glamorgan, Mid.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his 
attention has been called to the account 
appearing in the South Wales Daily 
News of the 8th July instant, relating to 
a charge against eight persons for an 
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alleged assault on a tithe bailiff named 
Robert Lewis, at Crymmych, Pembroke- 
shire, on the 19th June last ; whether he 
is aware that the accused were on 
Monday the 6th July arrested under a 
warrant early in the morning, and after- 
wards taken to a lock-up, and marched 
in single file through the public streets 
of Cardigan town, and that the police 
refused to produce the warrant to the 
accused or their solicitor; whether, in 
the interval of nearly three weeks 
between the alleged offence and the 
arrest, there was any indication given, 
or any reason to suppose, that the 
defendants could not be served with a 
summons, and would not appear in 
answer to a summons; what was the 
reason of their being charged within the 
Cilgerran Division, and whether the 
alleged offence was committed outside 
that Division ; whether he is aware that 
the clerk to the Magistrates in the Cil- 
gerran Division is also the local solicitor 
to the Clergy Association of South 
Cardiganshire and North Pembrokeshire, 
and whether this gentleman in his 
capacity as such solicitor has recently 
applied for the aid of the military or 
large forces of police to attend at tithe 
distraints and sales and has been re- 
fused ; by whose authority and on whose 
initiative the warrant for the arrest of 
the accused was issued ; and whether 
the arrests under a warrant without a 
summons having been previously issued 
are under the circumstances sanctioned 
by him ; and, if not, what steps he will 
take in the matter ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed by 
the Chief Constable of Pembrokeshire 
that seven of the defendants were de- 
tained in the lock-up while waiting for 
the train. On arrival at Cardigan they 
walked with the police from the station 
to the office of the Justices’ clerk, about 
400 yards, and were there admitted to 
bail. It is not the fact that the police 
refused to produce the warrants. They 
were read over and explained in Welsh 
to each person when arrested. I am in- 
formed by the clerk to the Justices that 
on June 28 he received from the Chief 
Constable a list of the names and 
addresses of nine persons who were 
present in the crowd when the alleged 
assault took place. On June 30 the 
complainant laid an information on oath 
that he had just and reasonable cause to 

Mr. S. T'. Evans 
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suspect these persons, and applied for | | 


warrants, which were issued. He was 
doubtful whether the accused parties, 
who were personally unknown to him, 
would appear to a summons. Under 
these circumstances, the Magistrates, in 
the exercise of the discretion vested in 
them by law, granted warrants in the 
first instance. The alleged offence took 
place partly within the Division of 
Cilgerran and partly within that of 
Cemmaes, and within 500 yards of the 
boundary of Cilgerran Division, Had 
the defendants not been charged in 
Cilgerran, it would have necessitated 
their being taken a distance of 15 miles, 
and their waiting more than a week for 
the case to be heard. The clerk is 
acting as described for the Clergy 
Association, and has applied for milita: 
or police protection for the bailiff attend- 
ing tithe distraints. To avoid the em- 
barrassment which might arise from his 
acting in this capacity, he took no part 
in the hearing of this case on the 7th, 
but obtained a substitute to act for him. 
It is no part of my duty to interfere with 
the discretion of Magistrates in the 
matter of issuing warrants. They are 
guided by the special circumstances of 
the case, and have full power to act as 
they did under the Statute 11 & 12 Vic., 
c. 43, s. 2. 


FATAL RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whe- 
ther his attention has been drawn toa 
fatal accident to J. R. Gay, aged 10 years, 
who was travelling in an East End 
excursion train on the London, Tilbury, 
and Southend Railway ts Southend, 
when, owing to the door of the carriage 
being left unlocked, the child fell out 
and was killed; whether he is aware 
that the communication cord of the 
train was out of order, and the 
train was not stopped until a con- 
siderable time after the accident; 
whether he is aware that this is the 
fifth case of a child having fallen from 
a train during the last 10 days; and 
whether he can take any steps in the 
matter ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or trae BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): My attention has been 
called to the fatal accident referred to, 
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which occurred on the London, Tilbury, 
and Southend line. It appears that 
while the deceased, aged 10 years, was 
returning to London’ from Southend 
he turned the handle of the carriage 
door and fell out. The company state 
that the fastening of the door was 
in working order, and that the 
communication cord was not con- 
nected because it was not required 
under the Act, as the train was not 
running 20 miles without stopping at a 
station. Iam aware that similar acci- 
dents have recently happened, but in 
most of them there appears to have been 
a want of caution on the part of the 
sufferers. It is difficult to provide 
against accidents to which the careless- 
ness of passengers contributes, and there 
are obvious objections to locking as well 
as fastening the carriage doors. 


MR. NEPEAN. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
under what circumstances Mr. Nepean, 
the late Director of Contracts, resigned ; 
and whether he receives any pension ? 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Mr. Nepean 
retires at his own request under a 
Treasury authority which, with a view 
to considerable reductions and economy, 
sanctions the retirement of members of 
the higher establishment of the War 
Office who are over 50 years of age or 
have over 30 years’ service on the 
pensions they have earned by service 
without any addition on account of 
premature retirement. Mr. Nepean has 
had 38 years’ service, but in view of all 
the circumstances of the case he will 
not draw any pension till he has attained 
the age of 60 years, when he would be 
entitled to retire under any circum- 
stances. 


LIVERPOOL POST OFFICE. 
Mr. CROSS (Liverpool, West Derby): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether he can state the result of 
the negotiations for the acquisition of 
a site for a new post office in Liverpool ? 


THe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jacksoy, Leeds, N.): 
Arrangements have been made for ac- 
quiring a site for the Liverpool Post 
Office in Victoria Street. The cost, how- 
ever, is very heavy, and will require a 
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Supplemental Estimate, which is in- 
cluded among those ordered by the 
House to be printed a few days ago. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, &.) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies if Her Majesty’s 
Government have held out any expecta- 
tion that people in Newfoundland who 
have set up lobster factories, or other- 
wise acted in opposition to the modus 
vivendi, will be compensated by the Im- 
perial Government at the expense of 
the British taxpayer ; and whether they 
have any reason to suppose that there is 
any foundation for the suggestion that, 
since the decision in the Baird case, new 
factories have been started with a view 
to their being closed and their owners 
enabled to claim heavy compensation 
from the Imperial Government ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tae COLONIES (Baron H 
pe Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth): I 
would refer the hon. Member to the 
Despatch of March 12, printed at pages 
34 and 35 of the Parliamentary Paper C. 
6334, presented in April last. This 
Despatch has been published in the Go- 
vernment Gazette of Newfoundland. 
Her Majesty’s Government are aware 
that a considerable number of new fac- 
tories have been erected since last season, 
but they have not received information 
which would enable them to state that 
fresh ones have been set on foot since 
the decision of the Baird case with the 
object indicated in the question. 


IMPORTATION OF SPIRITS INTO WEST 
COAST OF AFRICA. 


Sm G, CAMPBELL: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if the importation of European 
spirits for the use of the natives is still 
permitted in the Protectorates and Char- 
tered territories on the West Coast of 


Africa, and if it is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to 
continue to permit that traffic; 


and if there is foundation for the 
complaint of the Chartered Niger Com- 
pany that, while they levy heavy duties 
on that importation, in the Oil Rivers 
Protectorate the importation is free or 
much more lightly taxed ? 
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Toe UNDER SECRETARY «or 
STATE ror FOREIGN .AFFATRS (Sir 
J. Ferausson, Manchester, N.E.)::The 
question of the importation of spirits 


will be regulated by the Brussels Act, | 


when ratified. Where it is permitted it 

will be controlled. In large districts, 
such as the Mussulman territories of the 
Western Soudan under the Niger Com- 
pany, and territories under the other 
Chartered Companies to which the 91st 
Article of the Act applies, it will be 
altogether prohibited. Hitherto it has 
been impossible to levy duties in the Oil 
Rivers Protectorate, but they will be 
levied in future under the Customs 
system organised by Major Macdonald. 


Sir G, CAMPBELL: Am I to under- 
stand that Her Majesty’s Government 
require that spirits shall be admitted at 
duties provided by the Brussels Con- 
ference, or can they exercise their own 
will? 

Str J. FERGUSSON : I am not pre- 
pared [to say any more ‘on the subject 
than I have done. I cannot go into 
particulars without further notice. 


Sir G. CAMPBELL: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies whether, in all the British Crown 
Colonies on the West Coast of Africa, 
the importation of European spirits for 
the consumption of the natives of the 
interior, as well as in the colonies, is 
still permitted ; and if it is the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
continue to permit that traffic ? 


Baron H. pe WORMS: We have re- 
quested the different Governors of Her 
Majesty’s possessions on the West Coast 
of Africa to report what steps it will be 
necessary to take to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Brussels Con- 
ference, one of the most important of 
which deals with the importation of 
spirits. As regards a duty, however, 
we already levy a higher rate of Customs 
duty than the minimum prescribed by 
the Conference, and, it is believed, 
higher than that at present levied by 
any other European Power on the coast. 
The Revenue chiefly depends on the 
Customs receipts, and if the importation 
of spirits were altogether forbidden the 
only effect would be to divert the trade 
from our own colonies to those of other 
Powers which border on them. We do 
much by exacting as high a duty as_it is 
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possible to levy without. encouraging 


smuggling, which already largely exists. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. © 
Viscount NEWARK (Notts, Newark): 


I beg to ask the President of the Board - 


of Agriculture whether he is aware. that 
certain cattle, belonging to T. Potter, 
esquire, W. M. Oates, esquire, and Mr, 
Ibbetson, farmer, all in the. County of 
Notts, have, without apparent reason, 
been slaughtered by order of a travelling 
Inspector of the Board as having been 


exposed to infection from pleuro-pnen- 


monia; and whether he can state the 
circumstances under which they became 
exposed to this infection ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or raz BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cnapuiy, Lin- 
colnshire, Sleaford): No, Sir; I am not 
aware of any cattle having been 
slaughtered without reasons in Notting- 
hamshire, whether the reasons were 
apparent or not. Three animals belong- 
ing to Mr. Potter, one heifer belonging 
to Mr, Oates, and one belonging to Mr. 
Ibbetson have been slaughtered, not by 
order of the travelling Inspector, but by 
direct ordér of the Board. Of Mr. 
Potter’s animals one was found to be 


diseased, and although the cattle belong- 


ing to Mr. Oates and Mr. Ibbetson were 
found to be free, these animals were 
some of many sold by Mr. Tucker, of 
Southampton. JDisease, it has been 
found, as I stated’ two days ago, has 
existed on his premises for a long time, 
and it has been necessary to trace as far 
as possible, and in some cases to 
slaughter, those which have recently left 
his premises. Out of 65 animals thus 
traced and slaughtered 13 have been 
found diseased, and I am informed that 
five others died previously. I regret 
to have to add that in the case of two 
other gentlemen in Nottinghamshire who 
bought cattle from Mr. Tucker pleuro- 
pneumonia was found to exist in both 
cases‘upon the slaughter of the animals. 


EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. . 
Sr G. TREVELYAN (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I beg to ask the’ Lord 
Advocate whether the. Government 
adhere to their decision to refuse to 
grant a Return of the funds devoted to 


secondary education in Scotland during 


this Session ; and whether, referring to 
the promise of the Government, to 
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procure information on this question 
before dealing with the surplus grant 
next year, that information will be laid 
before the House of Commons, and in 
what shape ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. B- 
Rosertson, Bute) : I have already stated 
the reasons why the Government are 
not prepared to grant the Return re- 
ferred to, which would not, in our 
opinion, add materially to the informa. 
tion furnished in the last Report of the 
Educational Eudowments Commissioners. 
It will be the duty of the Department 
not only, as I then stated, to obtain the 
most recent statistics on the subject, but 
also carefully to examine these, and to 
gather as full information as_ possible 
with regard to the organisation of higher 
education and the operation of funds 
devoted to it. In connection with any 
consideration of the question of assistance 
to higher education, we shall necessarily 
state to the House the results of these 
inquiries ; but it would be premature, 
until the materials are collected, to 
determine the shape in which such infor- 
mation may be most conveniently sub- 
mitted. 


Sm G. TREVELYAN: I hope that 
the information will be first presented 
to the House in the speech of the 
Minister who moves the proposal. 


*Mx. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: The 
right hon. Baronet is looking a long way 
I have no doubt that the course 
taken will be satisfactory to the House. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): I beg to ask the Solicitor 
General for Scotland upon whose 
authority, and upon what evidence, he 
made the statement, on behalf of the 
Government, that School Boards in Scot- 


‘land have made their financial arrange- 
‘ments for the current year upon the 


basis of the Minute of the Scotch 
Education Department of 11th June last ; 
whether he is aware that the latest 
statutory date for School Boards certify 
ing- to the assessing authority is 12th 
June in each year ; and whether, con- 
sidering that the Minute of the Depart- 


‘ment only became law on 12th inst., the 


Scotch Education Department had any 
evidence that one single School Board in 
Scotland had made their financial arrange- 
ments for the current year upon the 


‘basis of the Minute P 
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*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I under- 
stand that the’ Solicitor General referred 
to the fact that ‘the proposal to extend 
relief of fees to 14 years of age had been 
before the House for some months, and 
that the terms of the Minute were 
announced to the House on the 11th 
June, and published in the Scotch news- 
papers next day. The arrangement con- 
templated was thus known to the 
School Boards at the date when the re- 
quisition to the Parochial Board had to 
be made, and we have reason to believe 
that, as a general rule, School Boards 
will be able, with the additional 1s. 
of capitation grant, to meet the 
financial results of the Minute, but 
that any extension of the terms at this 
period might lead to serious financial 
difficuity. 


JAMAICA. 

Caprain PRICE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether his attention has been called to 
a question which has lately arisen in the 
Jamaica Legislature with reference to 
the holding of seats in that body by two 
gentlemen who are the solicitors to the 
Jamaica Railway, a property which is 
still to a considerable extent owned by 
the Crown; whether he is aware that 
the question was submitted to a Com- 
mittee of the elective members of the 
Council, a body numbering only nine, 
including the two members referred to ; 
and whether the Secretary of State’ for 
the Colonies proposes to take any action 
in the matter ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: The question 
was lately raised in Jamaica whether the 
seats in the Legislative Council of two 
gentlemen had become vacant by reason 
of their having, as solicitors to the 
Jamaica Railway, become parties to a 
contract with the Government. The 
Legislative Council, in which the deci- 
sion of such questions is vested by the 
Constitution, referred the matter to a 
Select Committee consisting of the 
Attorney General and four elected 
members, who reported that the two 
members referred to were not parties to 
a contract with the Government, and 
had not vacated their seats. This 
Report was adopted by the Council. 
The Council consists of seven. official 
‘and nominated members, and nine 
‘elected members. The two members 
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whose seats were in question were, of 
course, not members of the Select Com- 
mittee. The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies does not propose to take any 
action in the matter. 


NAVAL KNIGHTS COLLEGE AT 
WINDSOR. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether the Admiralty has 
come to any decision in regard to the 
contemplated scheme for the better 
utilisation of the endowments connected 
with the College of the Naval Knights 
at Windsor ; and, if so, when it will be 
promulgated ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: Any altera- 
tion in the foundation of the Naval 
Knights of Windsor will require legis- 
lative sanction, and I do not propose to 
introduce a Bill to deal with the ques- 
tion this’ Session. This institution is 
founded on celibate and monastic prin- 
ciples, which in practice we find do not 
always harmonise with the habits of the 
19th century, and it has been extremely 
difficult to find candidates who will 
carry out the spirit of the founder’s 
wishes. Certain circumstances were 
brought to my notice last year which 
convinced me that a considerable 
change, sooner or later, is necessary 
to secure the benefits of the Trust to 
deserving naval oflicers. 


" METROPOLITAN RAILWAYS. 


Mr. COGHILL: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether, 
in view of the great inconvenience that 
is caused to the public by the constant 
failure of the South Eastern Railway 
and the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway to keep to the times in 
their published time-tables, he will take 
steps to restrict these companies from 
putting more traffic and running more 
trains on their lines than they have the 
requisite accommodation for ? 


*Sir M. HICKS BEACH : The matters 
referred to by the hon. Member are not 
among those with which Parliament 
has authorised the Board of Trade to 
deal. 

Mr. COGHILL: Am I to understand 
that the Board of Trade have no power 
to place any check or limit on the 


number of trains run in the course of a 
Baron H, de Worms 
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day ; and, if so, has not the time arrived 
for the Department to come to the 
House and get further powers in this 
direction ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: Most cer. 
tainly not. In my opinion, that would 
be practically giving over to the Board 
of Trade the decision as to the working 
of the railways. 
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VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS IN WHITE- 


CHAPEL. 
Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel): I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee 


of Council on Education whether 
his attention has been called to the 
enormous increase in the rating of 
voluntary schools in Whitechapel ; whe- 
ther he is aware that in several instances 
the rating has been doubled and trebled, 
with the effect of rendering the existence 
of these schools most difficult ; whether 
he is aware that, in the case of St. 
Stephen’s School, Quaker Street, the 
rating has been raised from £20 to £92, 
and that, in consequence of the non- 
payment of rates, the furniture and a 
harmonium have been seized ; and if he 
will take steps to prevent this increase 
in the rating of these voluntary schools? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyke, Kent, 
Dartford) : Iam aware that a crushing 
addition to the rating of voluntary 
schools in the Metropolis was threatened, 


but no information has reached me as to .§ 


the disastrous result which has attended 
the step in the school to which the hon. 
Member has referred. The Department 
has no power to interfere, but looking 
to the extreme gravity of the crisis in 
its probable effects upon many voluntary 
schools, I hope the support of the hon. 
Member will be accorded to any attempt 
that may be made to deal with the diffi- 
culty next Session. 


METROPOLITAN OVERSEERS LISTS. 
Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he will 
grant the Return to be moved for to-day 
in reference to the Metropolitan Over- 
seers Lists for the coming revision ? 
THE 
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whether this information can be ob- 


tained with sufficient accuracy for 
presentation to Parliament. In any 
case, the wording of the Return has 
to be very carefully considered ; and it 
is not clear that it ought to be confined 
to the Metropolis. Should it seem 
desirable to extend the Return to the 
whole of the United Kingdom the Scotch 
and Irish Governments will have to be 
consulted. 


AGRICULTURAL AND DAIRY 
EDUCATION IN WALES. 

Mr. 8S. T. EVANS: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
what is the amount expended out of the 
Exchequer during the past year towards 
the cost of Agricultural and Dairy 
Education and Attendant Expenses in 
Wales; and what portion of £8,000 
estimated expenditure fur Agricultural 
and Dairy Education for the year 
1891-2 is allocated for England, Scot- 
land, and Wales respectively ? 


Mr. CHAPLIN: The grants to 
agricultural and dairy schools for 
agricultural experiments are not 


allocated according to any geographical 
considerations, but awarded to such 
institutions as in the judgment of the 
Board, after inspection and after con- 
sideration of the local support 
accorded, appear to have the highest 
claims for assistance. In 1890-91 a 
sum of £4,840 was expended in grants. 
Of this sum, £500 was awarded to the 
University College of North Wales at 
Bangor, the highest sum awarded by 
the Board to any institution in Great 
Britain. No other Welsh institution 
preferred a claim, but the Bath and 
West of England Agricultural Society 
received £350 in respect of its itinerant 
dairy classes in 1890-91, and among the 
counties visited by that Society were 
Radnor, Brecon, and Pembroke, so that 
a portion of this grant, which cannot be 
separately distinguished, was expended 
in supply agricultural instruction in 


South Wales. 


SEAMEN’S HOSPITAL AT SMYRNA. 

Cotonen HILL (Bristol, S.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether it is the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
convert a portion of the. Seamen’s Hos- 
pital at the Port of Smyrna into a 
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chapel; if so, whether he is aware that 
the available space in the hospital is 
barely adequate for the present wants, 
while the increasing trade of the port 
will certainly require additional accom- 
modation ; and whether, in consideration 
of the fact that even the reduced dues 
levied upon shipping for the support of 
the hospital more than defray the whole 
of the expenses, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will re-consider the proposal with a 
view to refusing its sanction ? 

Sm J. FERGUSSON: A suggestion 
to this effect was made, but upon 
investigation it has been rejected. 


BRUSSELS ACT. 
Mr. CROSS: I beg to ask the Under 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the time for completing the 
Brussels Conference has been extended ; 
and, if so, to what date; and whether 
he can state what action Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to take in view 
of the course taken by France and 
Portugal ? 

*Sin J. FERGUSSON: The principle 
of extending the period for ratification 
has been accepted, but the limit has 
not been decided. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have concurred in this extension 
in view of the postponement of ratifica- 
tion by France, Portugal, and the United 
States. Nothing can be stated as to 
what course may be taken after the 
period is fixed. 


THE ROXTETH RIFLE RANGE. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S8.E., Rugby): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether his attention has been 
called to a serious accident which oc- 
curred last week in Northolt Road, 
Eastcote, to Mr. Walter Heron, while 
passing along the road, whose skull was 
badly fractured by a bullet fired at the 
Roxteth rifle range; whether he is 
aware that for some years this range has 
been looked upon as dangerous to the 
public using the road; and whether 
steps will at once be taken to close the 
range ? 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: An accident on 
June 3 was reported in connection with 
one of the two ranges near Harrow used 
by the Volunteers. The ranges have 
been closed for some weeks pending 


inquiry. 
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THE INLAND REVENUE. 


Mr. COBB: I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether he can 
state when the reply will be sent to the 
Petition of the supervisors, officers, and 
assistants of Inland Revenue which was 
some time ago presented to the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treae 
sury; whether he is aware that a con- 
siderable number of Members on both 
sides of the House have been asked to 
interest themselves upon the subject of 
the Petition, and that it will be raised 
and debated at length on the Estimates ; 
and whether, with a view of saving the 
time of the House, he can, on an early 
day, make some statement which will 
be satisfactory to the petitioners and 
render any discussion on the Estimates 
unnecessary ? 


*Toe CHANCELLOR or tot EXCHE™ 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen, St. George’s, 
Hanover-square) : I considered last year, 
with the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, the representations of the 
Excise staff, to whom the question of the 
hon. Member refers, and, after careful 
and prolonged examination, we came to 
the conclusion that on some points the 
officers made out a fair case, and that on 
other points they did not. In pursuance 
of this conclusion I sanctioned additions 
to the pay and allowances of the force, 
which involved a charge on the tax- 
payers rising in four or five years to 
nearly £70,000 a year. The memorial 
which is now before me raises one or 
two questions, such as that connected 
with the cost of agricultural statistics, 
which we have been able to meet, but, in 
the main, it asks for the concession of 
those points which neither I nor the 
Board of Inland Revenue thought our- 
selves justified in granting last year. So 
far as I see at present, the memorialists 
do not bring forward any substantial 
new reasons in support of their claims. 
At the same time, I am anxious that all 
members of the Service should feel that 
claims are thoroughly and carefully 
investigated and considered. This I can 
assure the House isdone. With refer- 
ence to the second part of the hon. 
Member’s question, I am aware and 
deeply regret the fact that political 
pressure is sought to be put on Members 
of this House. Indeed, if this system of 
lobbying should go beyond its present 
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dimensions, I can scarcely foresee. the 
consequences which may ensue, both to 
the discipline of the force and the cost of 
the Service. ButI hold that the Execn. 
tive Government of the day is bound by 
every consideration of duty to be insen- 
sible to that pressure when they are not 
convinced of the equity of the claims 
which are urged. With reference to the 
last question, I doubt whether it will be 
possible for me to make any further 
statement satisfactory to the petitioners 
beyond that which I have now made; 
and, if necessary, I must defend our 
course in the Debates on the Estimates, 
At all events, I must not be influenced 
in a matter which would involve an 
additional burden of £100,000 on the 
taxpayer, beyond the increase of 
£70,000, the future burden of last 
year’s concession, even for the purpose 
of saving the time of the House. 

Me. COBB: Before a final reply is 
made, will it be possible for some of the 
petitioners to see personally the head 
officials at Somerset House in order that 
they may place their case before them? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: That is a question 
for the Board of Inland Revenue to 
consider. As far as I am aware, the 
Board of Inland Revenue has shown the 
utmost desire to meet the view of all 
parties. I will communicate with the 
Board on the subject. 


“THE TRAINING SHIP 
AMPTON.” 

Mr. ATKINSON (Boston): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department if he will withdraw the 
order to refuse boys under 12 years. of 
age admission to the Humber. Training 
Ship Southampton, such a change being 
most likely to ruin a prosperous school 
ship ; and whether he is aware that this 
change will only affect three school 
ships, and, therefore, cannot be founded 
upon any proper experience of harm 
done by accepting boys up to 12 years 
of age, the three ships in question 
having a most prosperous record of the 
work done by them during the last 25 

ears ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The operation of 
this order has been suspended. I do not 
wish to dispute that excellent work has 
been done by the managers of these 
ships, and the inspectors do not specify 


“ SOUTH- 
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Death from 


arisen on any particular ship as necessi- 
tating an alteration of the rule, but 
their experience has led them to the 
conclusion that it is to the public 
advantage, both on moral and physical 
grounds, and in the interests of effective 
training for sea service, that boys should 
not be admitted to these ships at a very 
tender age. The rule excluding boys 
under 12 is either in force, or agreed to 
by five out of the eight industrial school 
ships, and is compulsory on all school 
ships certified since 1876. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS IN EGYPT. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs what steps have yet 
been taken to carry out the promise of 
the Egyptian Government to appoint 
two inspectors charged with the duty of 
examining and taking steps for the due 
custody and preservation of the monu- 
ments of ancient Egypt ; what sum it 
is proposed by the Egyptian Government 
to appropriate for the purpose of this 
preservation on the Ancient Monuments; 
and whether any Papers can be presented 
to Parliament relating to this subject ? 

Sm J. FERGUSSON: Nothing de- 
finite has yet been settled. £910,000 
has been allotted in the Budget for the 
current year. 


DAM ACROSS THE NILE. 

Mr. BRYCE: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether there is any truth in the report 
that the Egyptian Government are con- 
siderirg a scheme for the construction 
of a dam across the Nile at the top of 
the First Cataract immediately below 
the Island of Philae ; whether the effect 
of the construction of such a dam as is 
proposed would be to raise the summer 
or flood level of the Nile more than 50 
feet above the point which it now 
reaches, and thereby to submerge for 
some weeks the greater part of the tem- 
ples on the Island of Philae, effacing 
thereby the colour of the wall paintings, 
covering the columns and sculptured 
walls with mud, and involving the ulti- 
mate destruction of the temples them- 
selves, which are among the most inter- 
esting monuments of Egyptian art ; and 
whether alternative schemes have been 
suggested for the construction of dams 
at other points higher up the river than 
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Philae, by which little or no injury 
would be done to any historic buildings, 
while the object of obtaining a reservoir 
of water supply would be equally well 
attained ? 

Sir J. FERGUSSON: There is no in- 
formation in the Foreign Office with re- 
ference to this report. The hon. Mem- 
ber’s question will be referred to Her 
Majesty’s Acting Agent and Consul 
General at Cairo. 


ASSAULT AT DRUMLAMPH. 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that two men, named Porter and 
Fullerton, were assaulted without the 
least provocation on the evening of the 
29th of June, at Drumlamph, in the 
County of Londonderry, by a band 
marching home from some party fete; 
that Porter was badly injured, and has 
been under medical care since ; and that 
two constables were present but did not 
afford any protection, and can he explain 
why no proceedings have been taken 
against the assailants ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batyour, Manchester, 
E.): The Constabulary Authorities 
report that it is the case that the two 
men named were injured by members of 
a band. Warrants have been issued 
against two men charged with the 
offence, and who, it is reported, have 
absconded; but every effort is being 
made to effect their arrest. One con- 
stable was present. A complaint was 
made against him by the injured men, 
and the County Inspector at once took 
steps to have it inquired into. The case 
against the constable is still sub judice. 


DEATH FROM EXPOSURE. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that James Gallagher, upwards of 
80 years of age, who in a distress state 
lived in the village of Ardhoum, elec- 
toral division of Meelick, was obliged to 
travel over four miles every day to relief 
works in another division, and that he 
was taken ill from exposure on 17th 
June, and died on 20th, and whether 
it would be possible to open relief works 
in the division of Meelick, so as to ren- 
der it unnecessary for old and feeble 
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people in distress to travel into another 
division for relief work ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The man 
referred to was, I am informed, 60 years 
of age. He did not die from exposure, 
but from a complaint of long standing. 
He frequently lodged at the place where 
the works were going on. His friends 
made no complaint about his death 
having been accelerated by exposure on 
the works, but, on the contrary, ex- 
pressed themselves to the police as being 
most grateful for the assistance which 
had. been rendered him. No necessity 
has been found for opening relief works 
in Meelick. There are works proceeding 
at three places, all within reach of 
Meelick. 


ORDNANCE MAPS OF IRELAND. 


Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury whether complaints 
have reached him that the set of 
Ordnance maps of Ireland and other 
parts of the United Kingdom in the 
National Library, Dublin, is incomplete 
and out of date; that there is noregular 
agency in Belfast for the supply of 
Ordnance maps, and that consequently 
there is often delay and accruing in- 
convenience in the supply of them in 
that city ; and whether he can take any 
steps to establish an agency for these 
maps in Belfast ? 


Mr. JACKSON: I have heard no 
complaints about the set of Ordnance 
maps in the National Library, Dublin, 
but I will communicate with my right 
hon. Friend the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, in 
case there should be any defects that 
can be remedied. There is no agency 
in Belfast, because under the existing 
system there is only one agent for the 
sale of Ordnance maps, but I believe 
there is no difficulty in obtaining from 
him promptly any maps that are re- 
quired through any map-seller. The 
question of whether the present system 
of distribution of Ordnance maps should 
be changed is now under the considera- 
tion of the Board of Agriculture and the 
Treasury. 


Mr. SEXTON: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that there is always 
four days’ delay in obtaining any 
Ordnance map in Belfast, and that the 
one-inch map in the Dublin National 

Mr. Sexton 
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Library is 50 years old, and only of 
historical interest ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I should have 
thought there ought to have been no 
difficulty in obtaining these maps in 
Belfast by return of post. I am not 
aware of the other facts stated by the 
hon. Member. I will inquire into the 
matter. 


Drivers. 


INLAND REVENUE OFFICE, DUBLIN, 

Mr. WEBB: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary tothe Treasury if he will explain 
why it is that four supervisors, who are 
already fully employed in their own 
department, are doing the work of clerks 
in the Inland Revenue Office, Dublin, 
although second-class assistants ure com- 
petent for the duty now being performed 
by the four supervisors, and are avail- 
able ? : 

Mr. JACKSON: I will not ask the 
cource from which the hon. Member 
derives his information, but he is in- 
correctly informed. The Clerical Super- 
visors and officers are employed on their 
respective duties. No assistant is com- 
petent to perform the duties of a super- 
visor and no assistant is available or 
unemployed in Dublin. 


THE RIVER ILEN, SKIBBEREEN. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been directed to a Resolu- 
tion unanimously agreed to by the 
Skibbereen Town Commissioners, in the 
County of Cork, protesting against the 
construction of a three-arch railway 
bridge across the River Ilen at Skib- 
bereen, and calling attention to the 
suffering and sickness which have, in 
the past, been caused by floods in Skib- 
bereen ; and whether steps will be taken 
to provide a one-span bridge for the 
light railway, and thus prevent any 
obstruction in the river’s course ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: This ques- 
tion ought to have been addressed to my 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury. Perhaps the hon. Member will 
put it down for another day ? 

Dra. TANNER: I will put it down 
for to-morrow. 


ENGINE DRIVERS. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): I 
beg to ask the Attorney General for 
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Ireland if any instructions could be given 
to relieve from the severity of immediate 
arrest engine drivers whose engines may 
accidentally cause death on railway lines; 
is it the fact that, even in cases where 
suicide is committed by persons throwing 
themselves under the engine, the arrest 
of the driver follows; and, as engine 
drivers, when arrested in these cases, are 
frequently wet, cold, and hungry after 
their trips, will the attention of the police 
be called to the great hardship of detain- 
ing them overnight in the cells to await 
magisterial investigation instead of 
taking their names, or allow some dis- 
cretion to the police, at any rate, where 
the driver himself reports the occur- 
rence ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity) promised to make inquiries on 
the subject. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, IRELAND. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether, in the event 
of vacancies arising in the Chairs of the 
Irish Queen’s Colleges, the claims of pro- 
perly qualified Queen’s College students 
will be taken imto account; and if the 
Queen’s Colleges are unable to turn out 
men so qualified, will the Government 
consider the propriety of decreasing (or 
discontinuing) grants to these Colleges? 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.): 1 beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that the education given in the 
Queen’s Colleges in Ireland has been 
proved by all possible tests, such as the 
examinations for the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice and other public appointments, to 
be equal or superior to that of any other 
colleges in the Empire; whether he is 
aware that the Queen’s Colleges cannot 
always produce the best men for their 
own professorships owing to the fact 
that the Queen’s Colleges have not got 
fellowships which would enable their 
students to pursue their studies to such 
an extent as to fit them for professor- 
ships; and whether, in view of this 
excellence on the part of the Queen’s 
Colleges, as far as their endowments 
enable them to go, he will, in the event 
of the Queen’s College students not 
being found sufficiently learned for any 
professorships that. may shortly become 
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vacant, consider the propriety of in- 
creasing the grants to these colleges so 
as to found fellowships connected with 
them ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The claims of 
all properly qualified Queen’s College 
students who may be candidates for 
vacancies in the chairs of the Irish 
Queen’s Colleges will receive careful 
consideration. There is no reason to 
suppose that these colleges are unable 
to turn out men so qualified, but in pro- 
moting the usefulness of these institu- 
tions it is considered advisable to open 
the chairs to all comers, and to select 
from among them the man who appears 
best qualified for the duties. The 
students of these colleges have in all 
professions and in the public competi- 
tions acquitted themselves with honour 
to themselves and with credit to their 
colleges. 


LOUGH ERNE. 

Mr. H. CAMPBELL (Fermanagh, S.) = 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether the Local Board at 
Enniskillen, by whom the Lough Erne- 
works of arterial drainage and naviga- 
tion have been carried out during a 
period of ten years, was under the super-- 
vision and control of the Commissioners. 
of Public Works in Dublin; were all 
moneys advanced by the Treasury dis- 
bursed by the Commissioners of Public 
Works ; is he aware that the Commis- 
sioners, although in 1880 they approved’ 
an estimate of £74,000, to be repaid 
from 17,500 flooded acres, on 9th 
October 1890 sanctioned an outlay of 
£178,330, and that, in addition, there is 
@ yearly charge of £1,000 for the main- 
tenance of the works, repayable in 98 
half-yearly instalments of £3,631 3s. 2d. 
each ; is he also aware that the Commis- 
sioners have made this award upon 
accounts furnished without date, audit, 
or signature ; and whether, having re- 
gard to all the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, the Government will grant a 
sworn inquiry into the matters, to be 
held in Enniskillen, the central town of 
the drainage district ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The Lough Erne 
Drainage Works were carried out by the 
Local Drainage Board, who were not 
under the supervision or control of the 
Board of Works. The loans sanctioned 
by the Treasury for the execution of 
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these works were advanced to the Local 
Drainage’ Board by whom the money 
was disbursed, The first estimate was 
£74,000 The excess over that amount 
was sanctioned be the Board of Works 
on the application of the Drainage Board. 
Of this excess about £25,000 arises from 
the accumulation of interest on the ad- 
varices, owing to the delay which took 
place in executing the works. The cost 
of maintaining the works will vary, and 
under good management by the Local 
Board. may be considerably less than 
£1,000 per annum. ‘The accounts of ex- 
penditure have from time to time been 
furnished to the Board of Works by the 
Drainage Board, properly signed and 
dated, and have been duly audited by 
the Board of Works Accountant. 


IRISH RELIEF WORKS. 

Mr. FOLEY (Galway, Connemara) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that numbers of the poor people 
in the Division of Selerna were struck 
off the relief works at this most critical 
period of the year, leaving them without 
any sustenance whatever ; if he will 
instruct the Local Government Board 
to have them at once reinstated’ to 
prevent widespread distress ; and if he 
will also take steps to provide relief 
works for the starving people of Leam, 
who have been deprived of work in 
consequence of one of the gangers being 
sent away, no work having been laid 
out for him ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I believe it is 
the case that a number of persons have 
been struck off the relief works at 
Selerna, but only after a careful inquiry 
into the circumstances showed that the 
continuance of relief was not necessary. 
As to the last paragraph of the question, 
perhaps the hon. Member will put it 
down again, further defining the district. 


In reply to Mr. Sexton, 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said: There is 
no date fixed for the continuance of 
relief works, but the condition of the 
different localities is taken into account. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Vhief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if it is true; that a number of 
relief works instituted by the Govern- 
ment in West and South Cork will be 
left unfinished, and that it is proposed 

Mr. Jacheon 
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to tax the cess payers of the County of 
Cork, as suggested by the County 
Surveyor to the West Riding of the 
County of Cork, to supply the alleged 


deficiency ; and, if so, which of ‘the; 


works in course of construction will be 
left unfinished ? 


- Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not; 
et been able to obtain the information), 
hat would enable me to answer this: 


question. 
Dr. TANNER: At what date will 


the right hon, Gentleman be prepared to: 


answer it ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Probably -to- 
morrow. 

Dr. TANNER: Then I will pate 
the question to-morrow. 


POTATO BLIGHT. 
Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 


President of the Board of Agriculture: 


which of the proposed remedies for 
potato blight is considered the best for 
use in Ireland, namely, the sulphate of 
copper dressing, the sulphate of iron, or 


Bichon’s patent remedy ; and’ whether,’ 


in the opinion of experts, any of these 
dressings can be successfully applied 
without complete destruction’ of all in- 
fective refuse and thorough preparation 
of the soil where an infected crop has 
been recently grown ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: What is . most 
desirable in Ireland is a matter, I think, 
more for the opinion of the Chief Secre- 
tary than mine ; but, generally speaking, 
I may say that the question of the best 
remedy for potato blight is now the 
subject of a series of experiments which 
are being carried out for the Board of 
Agriculture by the Royal icultural 
Society in England, and by the Highland 
and Agricultural Society in Scotland. I 
believe that further experiments are also 
being made in Ireland: Until these 


}experiments have been reported on, I 


shall not be in a position to give a 
definite reply to the hon. Member’s ques- 
tion. All the information in the posses- 
sion of the Board of Agriculture re- 
specting foreign experiments and the 
steps to be taken as to the destruction 
of infective refuse has been published 
in the Report. of the Intelligence De- 
partment of the Board and in a recent 
leaflet, and in that Report special atten- 
tion is directed to the necessity of 
destroying all infective refuse. 
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TULLAMORE PRISON. 
Dr. TANNER: (I beg to-ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he will communicate 
to this House the terms of the Report 
of the Experts on the sanitary condition 
of Tullamore Prison ?  - 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There will be 
no objection raised on behalf of the 
Government if the hon. Member desires 
to move fora return of Reports of Sir 
Charles Cameron and Mr. Kaye Parry 
on the drainage of Tullamore Prison: 


PIER AT RED GAP. 


Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he has received 
any resolution or memorial from the in- 
habitants of Labashéeda, county Clare, 
in reference to the building of a pier at 
Red Gap on theShannon, from which to 
ship and unload. the imports and exports 
of that locality ; and whether, having 
regard to the fact that when the Lord 
Lieutenant was on his late tour in that 
district, Colonel Lloyd and Mr. Reeves 
brought him to Red’ Gap, pointed out 
the necessity for the pier, and obtained 
His Excellency’s promise that it would 
be erected, and also to the fact that there 
is neither pier nor landing stage nearer 
Labasheeda than 7 miles on the one side 
and 12 on the other, he will advise or 
authorise the erection of a small pier at 
this point ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is the case 
that a memorial signed by Mr. Reeves, 
Colonel Lloyd, and others, praying for 
the construction of a pier at the place 
mentioned was forwarded to the Lord 
Lieutenant; but there is nothing to 
suggest that His Excellency gave a 
promise of the nature stated. On the 
contrary the memorial expresses regret 
at his inability to visit. the place. On 
the general question, however, I may 
say that having regard to the large sums 
of money recently provided by Parlia- 
ment for public works in Ireland the 
Government would not feel justified at 
the present time in bringing forward 
proposals for further grants. 


THE CRIMES ACT. 


Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the: 
Chief Secretary for Ireland how many 
prosecutions of men on strike have been 
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made under the Criminal Law and Pro- 
cedure (Ireland) Act ? 

Me. A. J. BALFOUR: Perhaps ‘the 
hon. Member will repeat’ the question 
on a later day. I have not been able to 
obtain the information: 


WEST CORK MAILS. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General what, was the exact 
amount which the proposed acceleration 
of the mails to Skibbereen and West 
Cork wonld cost ; and whether the Cork 
and Bandon and West Cork Railway 
had offered any facilities in the matter? 
*Me. RAIKES :. The Railway Company 
expressed their readiness to afford the 
suggested acceleration of the day mail 


‘train for a further payment by the Post 


Office of £2,703 a year, to that extent 
increasing the ‘cost of a service on which 
there is already a loss of £1,680 a year. 


THE PLYMOUTH TRADE UNION CASE, 


Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck): Will the Home: Secretary 
lay on the Table’ a copy of the judgment 
of the Court of Appeal in the Plymouth 
Trade Union case ? ; 

Mr; MATTHEWS: If an authentic 
copy of the Judgment of the Court. of. 
Appeal in the Plymouth Trade Union case 
can be obtained, I shall have no objection 
to cause it to be issued as a Parliamentary 
Paper: ; 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
wish to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer if he can now answer the ques- 
tion which I put to him yesterday, 
whether, in the event of his Motion for 
the suspension of the Twelve o’clock Rule 
being accepted, he will on the part of the 
Government undertake to oppose after 12 
o’clock all private Members’ Bills a8 to 
which notice-of opposition may have been 
given P 

“Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.): If pri- 
vate Members will not come down to air 
their obstructive tactics after 12 o'clock, 
is it the business of the Government to 
do anything to assist them? 

*Sir J. SWINBURNE (Stafford, Lich- 
field): Will the Chancellor of the Ex-: 
chequer include the Hanover Chapel Bill 
in those measures which the Govern- 





ment will oppose after 12 o'clock? » 
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Mr. GOSCHEN: The question put 
by the hon. Member for Dundee (Mr. E. 
Robertson) really concerns the House 
more than the Government, and I can 
well conceive that there may be two 
opinions on the subject. There are, as 
the hon. Member is aware, certain Bills 
which are almost unanimously approved 
by the House. There is one private 
Member’s. Bill, for instance, on which 
there is a considerable feeling on both 
sides, and that is the Betting of Infants 
Bill. Members on both sides almost 
unanimously desire to see that Bill 
passed. If it were the general wish of 
the House, I should cheerfully accede to 
the view of the hon. Member, but I am 
reluctant to exclude all possibility of 
Bills being advanced which the House 
almost unanimously desires to see passed, 
and I should not like to exclude them 
without further consideration and in- 
quiry. I will make further inquiry, 
and endeavour to ascertain the views of 
hon. Members in all parts of the House 
on the subject. 

*Mr. G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire): Will the Army and Navy 
Votes be taken after the Civil Service 
Estimates ? 

Mr. SEXTON : When will the Lords’ 
Amendments to the Irish Land Purchase 
Bill be taken ? . 

*Srr J. SWINBURNE: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered my ques- 
tion in reference to the Hanover Chapel 
Bill. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : The Hanover Chapel 
Bill is a private Bill, and must follow 
the ordinary procedure. It is proposed 
to take the Lords’ Amendments to the 
Irish Land Purchase Bill on this day 
week, if that falls in with the general 
wish of the House. It is not proposed 
to take the remaining Army Votes until 
Class 4 of the Civil Service Estimates 
has been passed. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: When will the 
Education Statement be made ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: It will be made 
when we reach Class 4. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : It is usual to give 
notice beforehand. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I will endeavour to 
meet the view of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): May I ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to pledge the 
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the House, ce. 


Government that when Government 
business extends to one o’clock, private 
Members’ Bills shall then be opposed by 
the Front Bench, so that Members 
who have given notice of opposition 
shall not be compelled to attend after 
that hour ? : 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The latter proposal 
I willaccept at once. If the House has 
gone on sitting beyond one o’clock there 
ought to be no necessity for any hon. 
Member to come down. I thought that 
was understood. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: Will Classes 2, 
3, and 4 of the Estimates be taken in 
regular order ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Yes, without inter- 
ruption. 

Mr. H. CAMPBELL: When will the 
Irish Estimates be considered ? 

Me. A. J. BALFOUR: They will be 
taken in their order. I cannot forecast 
the time which will be occupied with 
the Estimates which intervene, but I 
hope it will not be long. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) :. May I ask, 
Mr. Speaker, whether the half-past 12 
o'clock rule still obtains, or whether it 
has been repealed ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The half-past 12 
o’clock rule does not exist. 





NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
John Hammond, esquire, for the 
County of Carlow. 


NAVY (SQUADRONS ABROAD). 
Copy ordered— 


‘“‘Of Return showing the Comparative 
Strength of our Naval Squadvons Abroad in 
June, 1886, and June, 1891.’’—(Lord George 
Hamilton.) 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 
343.] 


MOTION. 





SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (SUPPLY 
AND WAYS AND MEANS). 


(4.25.) Motion made, and Question 
proposed, 

‘That for the remainder of the Session the 
proceedings of the Committees of Supply and 
Ways and Means be not interrupted under the 
provisions of any Standing Order regulating 
the Sittings of the House, and may be entered 
upon at any hour, though opposed.”—(Mr- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
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Mr. ATKINSON (Boston): I beg to 
move, a8 an Amendment to the Motion 
of the right hon. Gentleman— 

‘‘That this House regrets the manner in 
which the privilegesof hon. Members are con- 
stantly being taken away, and by way of pro- 
test against such Motion, declines to accept the 
proposal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I am afraid that the 
Amendment is not relevant to the 
Motion. The Motion refers only to the 
taking away of the Twelve o’clock Rule, 
and the rights of private Members are 
scarcely affected thereby. 

Mr. ATKINSON: Then I presume 
that I may speak against the Motion if 
that is in order P 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Quite in order. 


Mr. ATKINSON: I think that five 
minutes may be usefully employed in 
showing that private Members are 
treated very badly by both Front 
Benches. It seems to me that it is no 
use a Member coming into Parliament 
as a private Member, even if he should 
express the opinions of all the people of 
England, because the two Front Benches 
make little arrangements of their own 
by which everybody is to be smothered 
unless he is a right honourable or hopes 
to become one. [An hon. MemBer: That 
means everybody.] It does not include 
me. I am not one, and never shall be one ; 
but I know that in regard to many im- 
portant Bills which have been brought 
before the House, the opinion of the 
people is my opinion. Take, for instance, 
the Sunday Closing Bill for Ireland, and 
also for England and Wales. I con- 
sider those Bills better than any 10 Bills 
which either the Gevernment or the 


Opposition have produced in the present ' 
Session. The People of England—with ; 


a capital “P”—will be more glad to 
have those Bills than any which will be 
passed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and his Colleagues, or the Front 
Bench opposite either, even if the 
Session lasts until the 31st of December. 
The Front Benches play into the hands 
of each other, and ignore their friends. 
It is very discouraging to men who give 
up their time and energy, and occa- 
sionally make themselves ill in trying to 
do their duty to their constituents, to 
find that their leaders treat them with 
contempt—I mean, of course, ina Par- 
liamentary sense. I do not say that the 
right honourables insult them. They 
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say they will do the best they can for 
them, but nothing ever comes of it. 
Having some very good measures of my 
own, the Second Reading .cf which has 
been accepted by both sides, I think I 
and my constituents are as much en- 
titled to be heard .as right hon. Gentle- 
men. I am as.much a Member of Par- 
liament as any one of them, and I feel 
as much sense of my own importance as 
they do. Consequently, I protest against 
the Resolution being carried, ‘because 
it is not the proper method of 
doing business, and to show that 
I am not to be treated in this way, 
I shall certainly divide the House. 
In another Session I will obstruct a good 
deal further, because then I shall do as 
the hon. Member for Northampton said 
he would do at the beginning of this 
Session. If I cannot propose my Bill, 
which I consider better than those of 
the Government, I will show that I am 
not to be defeated in this way. I think 
I am entitled to speak for my consti- 
tuents as well as other Members for 
theirs. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
have listened to the eloquent and wise 
discourse of the hon. Member, and I feel 
bound, as one who seldom speaks here, 
to give him my warm sympathy and 
assistance. I sincerely hope that he will 
stick to his point in the way he has 
indicated, and that he will defeat this 
proposition put forward by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. I feel very 
deeply the insult which is offered to 
Treland. I have a little Bill of great 
importance to the labourers of Ireland. 
It is to grant them half an acre or an 
acre of land; but the opportunity for it 
is past. I protest against the time of 
the House being taken in this fashion, 
and the injustice which is being done to 
Irish Members. 

(4.35.) Sm: W. HARCOURT (Derby) : 
I listened with great interest to the in- 


‘structive, and what I call the noble 


protest of the hon. Member for 
Boston against the coercion of private 
Members. I think the time has come 
when they ought to deliver them- 
selves from the slavery under which 
they have laboured. I also agree with 
him that the several measures which he 
has mentioned are more deserving of 
attention than most of those which have 
been proposed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment. I believe measures of Sunday 
closing in Ireland, and in other places, 
are more ‘valued by the country ‘than 
the measures which have been passed 
by the Government. Sir, you have 
pointed out with perfect truth that these 
observations have not a direct bearing 
upon the Motion before the House, be- 
cause sitting beyond 12 o’clock will not 
in any way affect the chances of private 
Members. I am afraid I myself come 
ander the displeasure of the hon. Member 
for Boston, for he has levelled his com- 
plaints against gentlemen sitting on both 
Front Benches. Still, I think both sides of 
the House are anxious to bring the 
Session to a close, especially after they 
have been put to the inconvenience of 
meeting in November ; and, under the 
wircumstances, Supply should have been 
put in a prominent place, that it 
might be properly discussed. Over 
and over again I have said that any 
attempt to reduce the Votes by a 
few pounds is seldom successfully at- 
tempted, but it is a great opportunity to 
question and examine the conduct of the 
Executive Government in‘all its depart- 
ments. To thrust Supply to the fag end 
of the Session is, therefore, practically 
.to defeat the inquisition which the House 
of Commons has the right and the duty to 
perform. It is quite plain that at the 
fag end of the Session a great number 
of Members must be away, and that the 
Government are placed in a position 
with reference to Supply which they 
would not be in if it were brought on 
at a proper time of the Session. I con- 
fess that when this Motion is made it is 
right we should protest against the posi- 
tion in which we find ourselves’ with 
regard toSupply. Ireland is now lying 
under the exceptional law of the Coer- 
cion Bill, and Irish Members have a 
special right in Committee of Supply to 
question the action of the Executive 
Government, and it is very hard upon 
them, I think, that they should be 
placed at any disadvantage in matters of 
this kind. With regard to the Motion, 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
give the House the assurance that if this 
Motion is passed the Government will 
not abuse the licence, and that it is not 
‘meant to extend the sitting beyond one 
o'clock. If it is only intended that the 
strict rule of 12 o’clock shall not inter- 
fere with securing a Vote which has 
Sir W. Harcourt 
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the House, &e. 
been ‘discussed, and’ that’ it: is not in. 
tended to extend.the sittings to an um 
reasonable-hour, I for’ one shall: not be 
disposed to. oppose the Motion.. ».. « 

‘Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): As I said 
yesterday, this is a grievance to Ireland, 
We have protested: from, time. to, time 
against,the unbusinesslike way in which 
Supply is conducted. “As the right hon. 
Gentleman has said, we are living undér 
an exceptional coercive law, and owing 
to the extent which in recent Sessions 
and this Session, the Government lave 
taken the time of private Members, we 
are deprived of ‘all opportunity to call 
attention to Irish administration save in 
Committee of Supply. ‘Is it not  scan- 
dalous, does’ it-not involve-a most -in- 
jurious reflection :on the ‘capacity of 
Members, ‘that ' after! a: Session of eight 
months, ‘not’ one Irish Vote has been 
taken, and we have had no opportunity 
of calling ‘attention to the action of ‘the 
Irish ‘Secretary with regard to ‘the 
Coercion Act’? It is an- intolerable 
grieyance to be obliged to’ consider 
these Votes when the House is’ empty, 
and ‘under ‘conditions which preclude 
the public’ © press. from \ reporting 
discussion in which the country is deeply 
interested: ‘I would point out ‘that: on 
the order of the Votes the Scotch Votes 
will be taken first, and.it is very likely 
indeed ‘that the Irish Votes will ‘not 
be: reached until after midnight. I move 
as} an Amendment—*“ Provided that no 
Irish Vote in Supply be proceeded with 
after 12 o'clock.” « 


Amendment. proposed, at the end of 
the Question, to add the words “ Pro- 
vided that no.Irish Votes in Supply be 
proceeded with after midnight.”—(Mr. 
Seaton.) “ees 
» Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added,” 


(4.46.) Mr. LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton): If the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer assents to the Amendment, I shall 
move that no English Vote be proceeded 
with after 12 o'clock, and I have no 
doubt my hon)’ Friend the Member. for 
Kirkcaldy -will take a similar course 
with regard to Scotch Votes. The fact is, 
we are all suffering from (an intolerable 
grievance, and we must take our chance. 
Task the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for some, sort of assurance, and a posi- 
tive assurance, that next Session we shall 
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have an opportunity of discussing the 
Estimates. I confess I am unable to see 
why we should go to bed at 12 any more 
than at any other hour; so, personally, I 
have no feeling in the matter. At the 
game time, I know that after 12> o’clock 
there is difficulty in reporting diseussions 
in which our constituents are interested. 
There is, however, a general desire to 
bring this Session to an early close, and 
I therefore hope the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will assure us that he will not 
go beyond a little after 12 o’clock or a 
quarter to 1. I know from experience 
that our Irish friends are able to lengthen 
a Debate on any particular Vote, and in 
that respect they can always take better 
care of themse!ves than we unfortunate 
English can take care of ourselves. The 
fact is, the poor Englishman is nowhere 
in this House. Scotch and Irish Mem- 
bers occupy the time, and we are intro- 
duced in the interstices of Debate to 
discuss matters of millions and millions 
of pounds. I cannot vote with my hon. 
Friends, because I have my own griev- 
ance, and I cannot redress their griev- 
ances at the expense of my own. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I wish to point out that it is an 
invaluable rule which provides that the 
Votes shall be taken in their consecutive 
order, and I would remind the right 
hon. Gentleman that Vote 4 has always 
been succeeded by the Minister’s state- 
ment. We have not yet had that 
statement for the year, and it is one of 
which we have always received due 
notice. Is that course to be pursued 
this year, and are Members to have the 
Report of the Inspectors as usual, and 
before the annual statement is made ? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I wish to know whe- 
ther there is any possible chance of dis- 
cussing the Kight Hours Bill? [Laughter.] 
Hon. Members may laugh at a question 
in which millions and millions of our 
workpeople are engaged; but I am 
within the recollection of the House 
when I say that the First Lord of the 
Treasury made a promise—a half promise, 
or section of a promise—that he would 
find a day for the discussion of the 
measure. 

*(4.52.) Tae CHANCELLOR or 
THE EXCHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): As I am one 
of the victims of the eloquence of my hon. 
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Friend. behind me, being one of the Mem- 
bers of the Front Bench, I can assure him 
that there is no desire whatever to sup- 


press either the individuality or the legis- 


lative desires of any of those who sit 


behind us, and I should be sorry if there 


is any lurking feeling that‘anydiscourtesy 
was intended either to himself personally 
or to any hon: Members. In answer to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby and the hon. Member for North» 
ampton, I have to say that the Govern- 
ment do not propose to sit beyond a 
reasonable hour after 12 o’clock. Our 
intention is rather to remove the iimit 
than to extend the Sitting. The. con- 
venience of the officers of the House 
would be considered; and the House 
may rely upon it that we should only 
propose to sit so long as we had ‘the 
general concurrence of hon.: Members; 
we would not push. matters beyond an 
hour which was convenient tothem. I 
am sorry that I cannot assent to: the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
West Belfast, and the hon. Member for 
Northampton has shown that it would 
be extremely hard on the members of 
other nationalities. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby said 
Irish Members have a special grievance ; 
but I would point out to them that 34 
or 35 days were devoted to the Irish 
Land Purchase Bill, in which Irish 
Members took a very considerable in- 
terest, and, although they have not had 
time for the discussion of special 
grievances, I think it will: be seen 
that they have had a fair share 
of the full time of the House. How- 
ever, I recognise the special cireum- 
stances of Ireland, and it is natural 
that Irish Members should desire to be 
able to discuss their grievances on Votes 
of Supply. But an Irish Estimate might 
come on early, and might be stopped 
by one or two Members about midnight. 
I can assure the Irish Members that 
there will be no attempt to prolong the 
Sittings after 12 o’clock against their 
desire. Buta Vote may have been dis- 
cussed from 8 to 12 o'clock, and may 
only have reached its termination when 
12 o’clock arrived, and though it probably 
might have passed in another half-hour, 
we should be obliged to stop its considera- 
tion at 12 o’clock. 

Mr. SEXTON: How if an important 
Vote came on at half-past 11? 
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*Mr. GOSCHEN: If there was no 
chance of getting the Vote we should be 
prepared to deal with it in the spirit I 
have indicated. I put it broadly that 
there is no intention to force discussion ; 
all that is intended is the introduction 
of a little elasticity in dealing with 
Supply, thereby affording a better oppor- 
tunity of taking important Votes at a 
reasonable hour. With regard to the 
question of the hon. Member for Lanark, 
I see very little hope of taking any 
discussion on the Eight Hours Bill 
in the present Session ; but the Go- 
vernment are not at all insensible of 
the immense importance of the ques- 
tion, and the interest which is taken in 
it out of doors. The appointment of the 
Labour Commission is surely an indica- 
tion of the desire of the Government 
that these questions should be thoroughly 
threshed out. As to giving a positive 
pledge that Supply shall be taken earlier 
next year, I am afraid that it would be 
aseless to give the hon. Member for 
Northampton a vague assurance. But 
I would point out that it is quite possible 
that Members might beso much interested 
in a Bill as to bring pressure to bear 
upon the Government to push it for- 
ward before taking Supply. I am sure, 
therefore, that every Member of the 
House will see that it is really out of 
my power to give any positive pledge as 
to Supply, and clearly it would not 
‘be of any use to give any vague 
assurance. Still, it will be remembered 
that a certain portion of Supply was 
‘taken early this year, and, with regard 
to the observation of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby, that 
there ought to be a serious inquisition 
of the Foreign, and Colonial, and 
other Departments, I would observe 
that both the Foreign and Colonial 
Votes were pretty fully discussed, 
and that the inquisition which he 
thinks ought to take place should take 
place in the course of the present 
Session. With regard to the Education 
Vote, I will communicate with my right 
hon. Friend the Vice President and see 
whether his statement can be taken as 
usual as the first Order of the Day. 

*(5.0.) Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hag- 
gerston): Whatever course the hon. 
Member for West Belfast may take, I 
hope the House will emphatically protest 
against the proposal of the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer, and that we will teach 
this and successive Governments that 
they must bring forward the Estimates 
at a very much earlier period of the 
Session. I may say with truth that the 
speeches made in the recent discussions 
in Supply showed an honest desire on 
the part of the Members on this side of 
the House that the business of Supply 
should not be delayed. To discuss items 
of Supply after 12 o’clock, when there ig 
a handful of Members, and those half 
asleep or so impatient that they drown 
the speaker’s voice by cries of ‘“ Divide,” 
isan absolute farce. It is absurd to ask 
Members to vote millions of the money 
of the labouring classes of this country 
at 1 or 2 o'clock in the morning. I hope 
we shall divide the House, and that a 
large minority—we have no chance of a 
majority—will teach this and succeeding 
Governments that the Estimates shall be 
taken at a time when they can he fairly 
considered. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
There is no disposition on this side of 
the House to deny that the time has 
arrived when the Government may 
fairly ask for some concession. It was 
promised that we should rise by the Ist 
July, and it should not be forgotten that 
in November and December the Govern- 
ment made unparalleled progress. They 
got the Address after two hours’ debate, 
and the Second Reading of the Land 
Purchase Bill in the course of two 
or three days. They also got the 
Land Department Bill, and they met 
at the end of January with a 
clean slate and two months ahead. 
I do not understand how it is the Go- 
vernment have got into distress as they 
have, but I feel that the promise made 
by the Chancellor of the itxchequer is 
not unreasonable, and [ do not think my 
hon. Friend the Member for Belfast (Mr. 
Sexton) will be disposed to press his 
opposition. At the same time, I am 
bound to say that, when Governments 
ask the House for time, they are much 
more disposed to make promises than 
they afterwards are to perform them. 
The speech of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer reminds me very much of a 
speech made by the First Lord of the 
Treasury, whose absence we all regret, 
when he was moving the closure rule. 
The right hon. Gentleman then told us 
that it was only to be used when every- 
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body had spoken except two or three 
Members. We all know that the 
moment the Government got the closure 
into their hands a Member could hardly 
open his mouth before the closure was 
moved. I am sure, however, that the 
Government will adhere to their promises 
on the present occasion. For my part, 
I have never been sorry when Estimates 
have been rushed through at the end of 
the Session, because I think we have 
much more power to extort concessions 
from the Government under such cir- 
cumstances than when Supply is finished 
earlier in the Session. AsI understand, 
we are this year to address ourselves to 
Class II. of the Irish Estimates first. 
There are two Votes standing over from 
Class I.—those relating to railways and 
the Board of Works—and I will ask the 
Government whether it is intended to 
take those two Votes before dealing with 
the more important Votes in Class IJ. ? 

*(5.3.) Mr. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I desire to protest against this attempt 
to interfere with the rights of private 
Members. The Motion has been thrown 
upon us without any explanation or any 
excuse being given; and when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did attempt 
to answer some questions put to him he 
did not endavour to give any reasons for 
the adoption of his proposal. There is no 
complaint whatever, either inside or out- 
side this House, of any obstruction or 
attempted obstruction in regard to 
Supply. [Cries of “Oh!”] It is 
all very well for hon. Members 
opposite to indulge in these inhuman 
cries. I will appeal to the leading organ 
of the Government, the Zimes, which 
stated distinctly yesterday that there is 
no attempt, in their opinion, at obstruc- 
tion in the discussion of the Estimates. 
This proposal is especially hard upon 
those who attempt to take an interest in 
the spending of the people’s money. No- 
body will deny that the most important 
part of our duty in this House is to 
supervise that expenditure. The Go- 
vernment have really nothing to gain by 
their proposal, because, at the very ut- 
most, we should be only asked to stay a 
few days later if the 12 o’clock Rule were 
not suspended. I donot believe we shall 
be able to beat the Government to-day, 
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but I hope the time is coming—perhaps 
it will come next Session—when we. 
shall have a day a week from the com- | 
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mencement of the Session for the dis- 
cussion of the Estimates. The Govern- 
ment have occupied all the time of the 
Session ; first of all, in giving money to 
their friends in the Church ont of 
the tithes, then in giving their 
friends the landlords of Ireland, as 
much of the public money as they could; 
and then in protecting the Church 
schools. When the greater part of the 
Session has been occupied in this way, 
we are asked to pass all the Estimates 
in the course of a few days. The 
greatest grievance of all is that they will 
not even give us tea and coffee at the 
bar outside. 

Mr. SEXTON: I agree with my 
hon. Friend the Member for Long- 
ford (Mr. T. Healy) that the concession 
made by the right hon. Gentleman is 
reasonable, namely, that no Irish Vote 
shall be pressed to an issue after 12 
o'clock against our will. [Cries of 


“No!”] That is the concession as I 
understand it. 
*Mr. GOSCHEN: I will consult 


with my right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary as to the precise time at which 
Classes I. and IT. of the Irish Votes shall 
be taken. With regard to the remark 
of the hon. Member for West Belfast, 
what I said was that no important Irish 
business should be taken after 12 o’clock 
against the protest of the Irish Members. 
There would be no wish to force any 
Vote through against the wish of any 
considerable body of the House. I in- 
clude the Irish Members in that. I 
trust they will facilitate matters also, 
and will not stop the Irish Votes at 12 
o’clock if they are going through. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I am glad to 
hear the right hon. Gentleman say he 
will consult the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. It has been the habit in former 
Sessions to make arrangements for the 
discussion of the Irish Votes which 
would conduce to the convenience of 
hon. Members from Ireland, who are 
placed at considerable disadvantage by 
the fact that they are so far from their 
homes. I hope special arrangements 
will be made on this occasion to meet 
the difficulties in which they are placed. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.): Will the right hon. 
Gentleman adopt the same course in 
regard to Scotland, and take the Vote 
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for the equivalent grant before the ordi- 
nary Estimates ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : What we propose to 
do with regard to the Scottish Grant is 
to take it at the conclusion of Class IV., 
after the Free Education Vote has been 
passed. 

“Sr G. TREVELYAN (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I think the Vote would 
come far more fitly after Vote 31 than 
in Class IV. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : I will consider the 

int. 

(5.10.) Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I 
think the explanation of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is very satisfactory, 
and I should feel inclined not to vote 
against the Resolution, but for the fact 
that the whole of the private Members’ 
time on Tuesdays and Fridays has been 
taken away hy the Government,and that, 
now we are bringing forward our griev- 
ances in Committee of Supply, we are 
to have the Twelve o'clock Rule sus- 
pended. I wish to ask why the services 
of the Deputy Chairman should not be 
used every evening at dinner time. We 
lose two hours and a half a week by not 
employing him. I think also it would 
be better to meet earlier, say at 1 or 2 
o'clock, than to sit later than we 
do at present. [Cries of “Oh!”] Of 
course, Members who give merely the 
fag-end of their day to Parliamentary 
work will object to such a proposal, but 
I protest against the business of the 
country being arranged merely to suit 
the convenience of professional men who 
devote merely their odd hours to their 
duties as legislators. 

Mr. E. . ROBERTSON (Dundee): 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer says 
the House is fairly unanimous with 
regard to the Infants Bill, and he has 
expressed his own approval of it. This 
Bill is one of great importance, and I do 
not think any measure which extends 
the criminal law should pass this House 
without adequate discussion. I would 
suggest that, as the Bill is regarded as 
so important by the Government, they 
should give their own time for its dis- 
cussion, and should report Progress some 
night, say at 10 o’clock, so as to allow of 
its discussion. 

Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR (Leicester): 
I hope my hon. Friend will not put 
the House to the trouble of a Division. 
At the same time I must point out that 

Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
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private Members have been placed at a 
very great disadvantage year after year 
and Session after Session, and that they 
have been worse treated this Session 
than in previous Sessions. Under these 
circumstances, if the Amendment is 
pressed I shall vote for it. 

Dr. TANNER: I ‘wish to support 
what was said by the hon. Member 
for Dundee. If the Government are 
anxious to pass a Betting Bill they 
should use their own counters. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Main Question put. 
(5.15.) The House divided :—Ayes 
175; Noes 89.—(Div. List, No: 351.) 


Ordered, That for the remainder of the 
Session the proceedings of the Committees of 
Supply and Ways and Means be not interrupted 
under the provisions of any Standing Order 
regulating the Sittings of the House, and may 
be papery upon at any hour, though opposed. 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Jackson, Bill to continue 
various Expiring Laws, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Jackson and Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 416.] 


PUBLIC WORKS LOAN BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Jackson, Bill to grant 
money for the purpose of certain Local Loans, 
and for other purposes relating to Local Loans, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Jackson and 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 417.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
1891-2. 


Considered in: Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass II. 


1. £8,944, to complete the sum for 
the Lunacy Commission, England. 


(5.27.) ‘Dr. TANNER (Cork ‘Co. 
Mid): Last night, just before 12 o’clock, 
this Vote was very nearly being taken, 
and I thought that if hon. Members had 
read the Reports of the Commissioners, 
which are full of the most distressing 
facts, they would not have been willing 
to agree to this Vote without making a 
strong effort to do something more for 
the benefit of the poor people dealt with 
by the Commission. One point to which 





I wish particularly to draw attention is 
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the large number of suicides that take 
place. im 'the ‘asylums, and. I think the 
fact furnishes ground for believing that 
sufficient supervision is. not exercised 
over the patients. A great number of 
these suicides have ‘been allowed to také 
place in consequence of neglect. -An- 
other feature of the Reports is the 
extraordinary umber. of these‘ unfor- 
fanate people’ who appear to. get their 
ribs broken without any definite ‘cause 
being distinctly. proved to have brought 
about the result. The number of cases 
this year is about the same as last year. 
In every case, when it comes to be 
investigated, we find ‘that there are 
chances of these poor afflicted people 
being treated with brutality by. the 
attendants or.warders. That in itself 
ought to cause us to demand some 
explanation. Take the case of “T.C.,” 
aman aged 34 who' was in the.Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland Asylum. That 
unfortunate man was subject only to 
slight seizures. He slept in the dbser- 
vation. dormitory. One night he at- 
tempted to rise from his bed; an 
attendant rushed over and he fell back 
on the bed. The attendant held: him for 
five minutes. It is said that no blow was 
struck, and that the patient did not make 
any complaint of ill-usage. Two hours 
later, however, he complained of pain, 
and he died soon afterwards. It was 
subsequently found that there was a rent 
more than two inches long in the intes- 
tines. Speaking as a medical man, I say 
that could not have been brought about 
without some severe injury being in- 
flicted on this unfortunate man. There 
is evidently brutality at work in the 
wards of some of your asylums—brutality 
that ought not to be: overlooked—and 
we ought to try by every means in our 
power to safeguard the well-being’ of 
these unfortunate persons. The next 
case occurred in the Kent County 
Asylum. The patient was. 60 years of 
age. He had no injury of any kind on 
his admission to the asylum on the 14th 
of August. He died on: the 20th of June. 
On the 21st a’ certificate: of death was 
given to the effect that he had died 
from general paralysis, accelerated by 
fracture of the ribs and sternum. The 
jury found death was due to natural 
causes; but the . injuries’ found on a 
post-mortem examination were the frac- 
ture of 12 ribs and the breaking in of 
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the breast bone. In another case a man 
in the Rainhill (Lancashire) Asylum had 
nine ribs fractured. At Colney Hatch a 
man 79 years old had two ribs broken. 
There area large number of these cases 
year after year. Then there are a 
number of patients who die from suf- 
focation. In nearly all these cases 
they:'are supposed to be of suicidal 
tendencies; but still. the deaths con- 
stantly occur, mostly amongst the 
epileptic patients. Most of the wards 
in the asylum in which epileptic cases 
are treated;are too large as a rule.” You 
find a number of cases this year in 
which these unfortunate people have 
been smothered in their sleep and the 
attendants'in three or four cases have 
stated on oath they had seen their 
patients 10 or 12 minutes previously, 
and when they came the next time the 
poor creatures were dead. Well, that 
ought not to be, and I think the sooner 
some strong steps are taken in this 
matter ‘the better. Then in all these 
Reports: you find complaints made by 
the Commissioners of limited space. 
You find allegations made that there is 


an increase of lunacy, and, that being so, 


existing lunatic asylums have not 
sufficient accommodation, overcrowding 
follows, and disastrous results. Going 
through this book it is very evident 
there is a want of accommodation. 
Then, again, it is evident that the 
licensed houses where patients are 
allowed to be kept are not so much on 
the wane as they were when the first 
Act was introduced some tiree or four 
years ago, and that is a disadvantage. 
There can be no doubt, and I defy any 
medical man who goes into the matter 
and sees these places to deny it, that 
there is nothing to be said in favour of 
the private asylums as against the public 
asylumis open to public inspection and 
looked after by public Trustees. I hope 
to see the day when there will be no 
such thing as a private’ lunatic asylum. 
I regret; however, to find that the 
number of private asylums is not de- 
creasing. We find in the Report of the 
Commissioners that they only pay 
one ‘visit in 12 months to some 
of these asylums. That is a lament- 
able state of affairs, and under it 
you certainly will have a laxity 
in the conduct of these asylums. Then 
I notice that in the average cost the 
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county asylums show a lower rate than 
the borough asylums, the county asylums 
average 8s. 73d. and the borough 
asylums 10s. 14d. per head. This is 
somewhat strange, for it seems ‘to me 
that with an asylum in a borough the 
cost of all supplies should be less than in 
the country. Perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman can throw a little light on 
the point. I know that Irish asylums 
do not come into this Vote, but I 
mention by way of illustration we have 
a large asylum outside Cork 

Tue CHAIRMAN: This part of the 
subject is not under the control of the 
Lunacy Commissioners. 

Dr. TANNER: It is reported upon 
here in this Book, which is supposed to 
throw light upon the Vote with which 
we are dealing ; but, of course, Sir, if you 
say it is not in order I will discontinue 
my argument, hoping that we shall have 
some explanation as to this difference in 
cost in counties and boroughs. Then I 
find the Commissioners express them- 
selves against the practice in workhouses 
of appointing pauper attendants to 
inmates of unsound mind. There is 
much on this point calling for remark. 
In these workhouse asylums you find 
several instances of these poor people 
being struck by pauper assistants with 
fatal result. The Commissioners report 
very strongly against the employment of 
such assistants, and I hope we shall 
hear the last of the practice. It is 
better to have persons mentally afflicted 
under the care of persons who will treat 
the patient according to proper medical 
methode, and apply the proper remedies 
for different phases of the disease. On 
the evils of overcrowding, the Com- 
missioners make many remarks, and 
they give numerous instances of asylums 
in many counties and boroughs where 
the accommodation is insufficient to meet 
the increasing requirements. There must 
be something radically wrong in your 
system when, year after year, the same 
complaints are made. We are sadly 
neglecting our duty in allowing these 
most afflicted of God’s creatures to be 
treated in the way they often are. Much 
has been done, I know, in the past, but 
much remains to be done, as this 
Report shows clearly, by way of in- 
creased accommodation and supervision. 
Even with that magnificent institution 
at Earlswood the Commissioners find 

Dr. Tanner 
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grave fault in this respect, and if in 
this noble institution, upon which money 
is fully lavished—I hope with good results 
—there are shortcomings, how necessary 
it must be that stricter supervision should 
be exercised over other institutions for 
these our unfortunate fellow creatures 
throughout the country. 

*(5.53.) Dr. FARQU HARSON (Aber. 
deenshire, W.): I do not take the pessi- 
mistic view. the hon. Member does as to 
the position of lunatics in our asylums. 
Considering the difficulties under which 
it is necessary to do the work, and the 
amount of skilled assistance, I think the 
work is done extremely well. Charges, 
I think, are often made without founda- 
tion. No doubt such is human nature 
that you do find instances where a 
tantalised person in a moment of irrita- 
tion vents his evil feelings on one of 
these unfortunate lunatics under his 
charge, but it is a question whether 
many of the deaths resulting from frac- 
tured ribs and other injuries are not 
inevitable. Mental disease, like any 
other disease, should be treated scien- 
tifically. It is necessary sometimes to 
apply mechanical restraint to check 
violence, and I am afraid it must unfor- 
tunately happen that the muscular 
struggles bring about accidents. The 
hon. Member, however, has done good 
service in calling attention to this Report, 
and pointing out the evils that un- 
doubtedly exist under the present system 
of administration, fully recognised by 
the authorities, who press them year 
after year upon the custodians of the 
Public Purse. It is to be noted that in 
London the lack of accommodation is 
worse than elsewhere. There are nearly 
3,500 pauper lunatics buarded out of 
London—sent away to distant parts of the 
country—and it is a hard thing to send 
them away from their friends and the 
civilising influences of home life which 
are brought to bear by the occasional 
visits of members of their family. But 
my object in rising was to draw atten- 
tion to certain difficulties in the working 
of the Lunacy Act. It suggests sar- 
castic commentary on the work of the 
framers of the Act that even now, when 
the Act has been in operation only a 
year, it is found necessary to introduce 
an amending Bill. I am bound to say 
that if the Government had not treated 
with what I must call contemptuous 
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indifference the recommendations of 
experts, I think probably the evils 
would not have arisen. I followed 
the proceedings of the Committee 
upstairs and attended all the discus- 
sions in this House, and I must 
say that a good many of the evils that 
have arisen and brought matters toa 
dead-lock were predicted by those pro- 
phets who prophesied because they did 
happen to know. If the advice of experts 
had been taken, the difticulties which I 
do not think it is too strong an expres- 
sion to use have brought things to a 
dead-lock in lunacy matters would not 
have arisen. We know that the Lunacy 
Act was passed because doctors were 
afraid to certify because of actions that 
might be brought against them, and the 
Bill was introduced in order that medical 
men might discharge their functions 
under the sanction of the Judicial Bench. 
It should be well known that in cases 
of lunacy it is important to act promptly. 
The idea is not yet credited that lunacy 
is some occult disease or evil spirit that 
enters into a man, as we are assured on 
good authority it is entered into the 
lower animals, that it arises not from 
natural, but supernatural causes. But 
those who have more knowledge of such 
matters must treat each case of acute 
insanit 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
appears to have missed the object of the 
Vote, the expenses of the Lunacy Com- 
mission. 

*Dr. FARQUHARSON : I am sorry to 
have travelled beyond proper limits. May 
I be allowed to direct my observations to 
the amending Bill to be introduced ? 

THe CHAIRMAN shook his head. 

*Dr. FARQUHARSON : I will simply 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether it 
is intended to provide that all Justices 
are to have jurisdiction under the Lunacy 
Act? It isa difficulty in the way when 
exceptions are made, and it is necessary 
to act promptly; therefore, all Justices 
should act in lunacy matters. I 
think all the Justices of a particular 
county should act in these matters. I 
think, also, it would be well that no 
action on this subject should be brought 
against a medical man until the costs 
have been deposited in Court. I have 
im my mind one very hard case in which 
a well-known medical man was charged 
with certifying wrongly. The pro- 
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ceedings were undertaken by one of the 
class of pettifogging attorneys who take 
up these cases for the sake of what they 
can get out of them, and the Judge 
over-ruled what is, 1 think, the clear 
intention of the Lunacy Law, namely, 
that no case of the kind shall be brought 
until the costs have been deposited. 

(6.2.) Dr. TANNER: I wish to say 
that I made a mistake a short time ago. 
The institution I referred to was nota 
private asylum, but a hospital registered 
under the Lunacy Act. I think the 
question of alternative exits in case of 
fire should receive immediate attention, 
and also the question of the separate 
treatment of infectious diseases. 

Tae UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Sruartr Worrtey, Sheffield, Hallam) : 
The Committee ought to bear in mind 
that places for the reception of the 
insane are in the main places maintained 
by Local Authorities, or places con- 
ducted by private enterprise under strict 
supervision, and I submit that the whole 
tenour of the Report of the Commission 
shows there is increasing vigilance re- 
specting the method of conducting these 
establishments, which is leading to con- 
tinually improved results, The hon. 
Member for Cork (Dr. Tanner) has very 
properly drawn attention to the f 
that in the past year there has been a 
increasing number of suicides, but the fact 
that there have been only 18 suicides out 
of 86,000 lunatic paupers cannot be dwelt 
upon as a matter which shows so grave 
@ proportion as to indicate great defect 
in the administration connected. with 
these cases. The hon. Member re- 
ferred to the Barming Heath case, 
where the finding of tho Coroner’s Jury 
was unsatisfactory. I think that the 
review of that finding by the Commis- 
sioners is one of the very best justifica- 
tions that could“ be given for the 
existence of the Commission, and for the 
retention of legal members upon it. As 
to the use of pauper inmates as at- 
tendants in workhouses, the Lunacy 
Act of 1879 has tended very much to 
diminish the number of insane persons 
who are found in workhouses, and, there- 
fore, to decrease the evil of which he 
speaks, It is impossible here and now 
that we can go into minute discussions 
of particular cases, nor could that be 
done at any time without notice, but I 
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submit that the very existence of this 
Report, drawing minute attention to 
these points, and inviting the public to 
take an intelligent interest in the direc- 
tion and control of the insane, entitles 
the Committee to conclude that the Com- 
missioners have done their work during 
the past year so as to deserve the con- 
fidence of the House, while it shows that 
an approach to a more satisfactory and 
more perfect treatment of the insane is 
constantly being made. 

*(6.7.) Mr. MORTON: I should like 
to ask whether it is the duty of the 
Commission to see that the nurses and 
attendants do not work too long hours, 
and that sufficient holidays are provided 
in order to enable them to perform their 
duty to the poor patients in a satis- 
factory manner. I have had complaints 
sent to me to the effect that in some 
asylums attendants are not treated as 
they ought to be, considering the extra- 
ordinary nature of their duties. I do 
not wish to detain the Committee over 
this Vote, and I would not have troubled 
the hon. Gentleman but for the com- 
plaints that have been sent to me. 

*Mr. CREMER: I wish on this Vote 
to ask the same question as I have 
asked on other Votes, namely, what 
are the office hours of the clerks in this 

ce ? 

Tae SECRETARY 10 toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): Six 
hours for the Upper, Sir, and seven 
hours for the Lower. 

Dr. TANNER: I take exception alto- 
gether to the reply of the hon. Member the 
Under Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment. Anyone would imagine from what 
he said that I was exceeding my duty in 
calling attention to what absolutely 
appears in the pages of the Report. Are 
we to understand that, in the opinion of 
the Government, because matters are 
— in these pages we are not to 
call attention to them ? 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY: I said 
the hon. Member had most properly 
drawn attention to the cases that were 
reported. _With regard to the question 
of the hon. Member for Peterborough 
(Mr. Morton), no doubt the Commis- 
sioners have a general power to do what 
is necessary in order to keep up the 
standard of efficiency, and this power 
will include the duty of seeing that 
the officials are not worked to excess. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley 


{COMMONS} 
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*Mr. MORTON: May I ask whether 
the Commissioners do make inquiries 
with regard to the hours of work of 
attendants ? oi 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY: I will 
ask them. 

_ Dr. TANNER: Taccept the assurance 
of the hon. Member. I hope the few 
remarks I have made will have the effect 
of producing some remedy with regard to 
the number of visits paid to the asylums 
by the Commissioners. I ask the hon. 
Member whether one visit in 12 monthg 
to such an asylum as Earlswood is, in 
his. opinion, sufficient ? 

Vote agreed to. 


2. £25,000, to complete the sum’ for 
the Mercantile Marine Fund (Grant in 
Aid). 

*(6.15.) Mr. BUCHANAN § (Edin- 
burgh, W.): In March last I asked a 
question of the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
with regard to the erection of a light- 
house on Rattray Head on the north- 
eastern point of Scotland, as urged by: 
the Northern Lights Commissioners. 
The right hon. Gentleman told me the 
Board had sanctioned the scheme. On 
the 13th of April he told me that the 
Board of Trade had asked for detailed 
plans, and if they were satisfactory the 
work would probably be commenced 
during the present financial year. 1 
wish now to ask whether the work will 
be commenced this year? The Northern 
Lights Commissioners say they receive 
perfectly fair treatment when they can 
get at the Board of Trade, but they say 
the interests of the north coasts are not 
properly looked after because they have 
to go first to the Trinity House for 
grants of money, and can only go 
to the Board of Trade on appeal. 
In view of the crowded state of the 
English Channel, many ship-masters 
would take the northern instead of the 
southern route from the west to the 
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east eoast of England if it was better: 


lighted. This is, therefore, not so much 
a Scottish matter as one affecting the 


welfare of the seafaring community all — 


round the coast. I -hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will give his attention to the 
subject. 

*(6.20.) Tae PRESIDENT or THE 
BOARD or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks 
Beacu, Bristol, W.): We havé received 
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from the Commissioners of Northern 
Lights the details of. a plan for the 
Rattray Head light involving a cost of 
£15,200. The work is to be commenced 
soon, and £2,000 has been set aside for it 
during the present year. The erection 
of two other costly lighthouses in the 
same district is also to be undertaken. I 
do not admit the accuracy of the hon. 
Member’s contention as to the unfairness 
of the allocation of the Mercantile 
Marine Fund. The amount of shipping 
in the northern seas is comparatively 
small compared with that in the English 
and Irish Channels, and in’ allocating 
the funds it is necessary to remember 
that the shipping pays for the lighting. 
The Board of Trade has every desire to 
establish lights wherever they are re- 
quired for the purpose of navigation. 
in this spirit I have.sanctioned these 
three new works ir the last few. years. 
I think that is a fair answer to the hon. 
Member’s suggestion that the interests 
of the northern coasts are not. fairly 
considered. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: I did not 
impute unfairness to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman or the Board of Trade. . I said 
the Northern Lights Commissioners 
thought they were. perfectly. fairly 
treated by the Board of Trade. Of 
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course, the shipping going round the. 


northern coast is, comparatively small 
now, and it is to relieve the crowded 
and dangerous state of the English 
Channel that I am advocating the better 
lighting of the. northern coast. 

*(6.25.). Sm M. HICKS BEACH: I 
entirely agree with that view, and it is 
precisely with that object that I have 
sanctioned this expenditure. 

Dr. TANNER: May I ask how it: is 
that we have not more lighthouses on 
the Irish coast? I think that some of 
the more important lighthouses in Ire- 
land should have the electric light. I 
understand that a flashing electric light 
can be seen at a much greater distance 
than any of the oil or gas lights that are 
in use. The use of. such a light. would 
be of manifest importance to the shipping 
off the south-west coast. of Ireland. : 

*Mr. MORTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman tell us to what extent and 
with what success the electric light hag 
been used on the British. coast ?. . 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH : The. number 
of electric lights in use in lighthouses is 
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not large; but that at St. Catherine’s 
Point, on the south side of the Isle of 
Wight, is, I think, one of the best in the 
world. _As to the electric. light in Ire- 
land, there. has been a feeling on the 
part of the Irish Light Commissioners 
that gas is rather preferable to the elec- 
tric light. Of the two places to which 
the hon. Member for Cork specially 
alluded, there is a very powerful and 
good gas light at Galley Head, and it 
would be practically impossible. to es. 
tablish the. electric light at the Fastnets. 
I can assure the hon. Gentleman that 
the whole subject has been well con- 
sidered. 


Vote agreed to. 


3, £48,686, to complete the sum for 
the Mint, including Coinage. 

(6.32.) Stk G-CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy,: 
&c.): I rise for the purpose of expressing 
the hope that there will be no decrease in 
the use of half sovereigns. “Threatened 
men live long”; but I hope that half 
sovereigns are not even threatened. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has told us 
that it is a more wasteful coin—by wear 
and tear—than the sovereign. The. 
half sovereign is a domestic coin, and a 
very useful one. It is used very little on 
foreign exchanges, and what I would 
suggest is that if the half sovereign is 
wasteful the difficulty might be met by 
debasing it—making it a token—for 
domestic use. Possibly that’ might be 
a gain to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. As regards the superscription 
upon the sovereign, we have been told 
that a committee is engaged in consider- 
ing the question. With regard to the 
silver coinage, I hope there is no diminu- 
tion in the use of the shilling. I should 
not like that, though I know 
tradesmen are very apt to count out 
change in the big silver, which dis- 
courages the use of the shillirg. Then I 
hope the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will tell us something of what is going to 
be done about,the variety of the coinage. 
There can be no more perplexing coin 
than the 4s. piece, and I think it Mn! 
desirable indeed that you should abolis 
it and the florin or half-crown, though I’ 
confess to a conservative feeling in‘ re- 
spect of the half-crown, which is a piece 
to which I am partial. There is :con- 
fusion among different classes as to the 
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silver coinage, and some simple people 
can be taken in. 

*(6.37.) Mz. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &.) : 
I understand from a recent answer of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
artistic question in connection with the 
coinage has been referred to a Committee 
from which, no doubt, it will receive full 
consideration. But I regret to find that 
@ more important question has been re- 
ferred to that Committee, namely, the 
necessity of having stamped on each coin 
its value, either in words or figures. I 
think the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is scarcely aware of the very strong feel- 
ing which exists among the public in 
favour of each coin showing its value. I 
have not met a single person, with the 
exception of two Members of this House, 
who are not of that opinion. Last year 
I was pressed by others to obtain signa- 
tures to a Memorial, and in three days I 
obtained 150 signatures to that Memorial, 
which was to this effect— 

““We, the undersigned Members of Parlia- 

ment, desire to convey to you”’ (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) “our opinion that in all 
future Mint issues the coinage, whether gold 
or silver or copper, should have the value of 
each coin expressed.” 
Not only foreigners and Americans, but 
the people of the colonies have a diffi- 
culty in understanding our coinage ; 
hence the necessity for them, as for our 
own people, to have the value impressed 
upon each coin. There is another matter 
to which I wish to shortly refer. The 
total amount of our gold coinage is 
variously estimated by statisticians at 
from £100,000,000 to £120,000,000. 
That estimate, by a late estimate of Mr. 
Giffen’s preparation, is reduced to some- 
thing like £75,000,000. Now, that is 
a very much smaller amount than has 
been generally supposed to be current 
throughout the country, and I should 
like to know whether that includes the 
amount in the hands of the Bank of 
England and of other bankers, or oniy 
that which, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said, is popularly supposed to 
be in the pockets of the people? If the 
amount of gold is so small it is imperative 
that steps should be taken to increase the 
gold reserves of the country. 

Tas CHAIRMAN: This is entirely 
out of order. 

*Mr. SINCLAIR: [ shall not continue 
the matter further, and I hope I may 

Sir G. Campbell 


{COMMONS} 
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be able to get a simple answer to the 
questions I have raised. 

Mr. COGHILL (Neweastle-under- 
Lyne): The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
obstinately refuses to put the value not 
only on silver coinage, but all kinds of 
coinage. Exactly the same question has 
arisen in America, but there the Govern- 
ment do not entrust to the discretion of 
a Committee whether the value shall be 
stated. I think it is difficult to under- 
stand why the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer refuses to state the value on all 
coins. 

.*Mr. GOSCHEN : I do not. 

Mr. COGHILL: Then I hops he will 
allow the value to be stated. 
regard to our colonies, they have the 
word “sovereign” expressed on that 
coin. I think the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ought to be prepared to take 
lessons from the colonies. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, himself shortsighted, 
should consider shortsighted people in 
this matter. There were frauds in con- 
nection with the Jubilee six pences, which 
had not their value expressed, by gild- 
ing them over and passing them as half- 
sovereigns. Ifthe words “half sove- 
reign” had been expressed such a fraud 
could never have been committed. At 
night, if the sovereign is worn, it is 
difficult to distinguish it from a half- 
sovereign. I certainly hope there will 
be no further issues of the 4s. piece ; 
and I would point out that in a great 
number of the country districts there is 
a great scarcity of change. Itis difficult 
to get change for a sovereign at the 
present time. 

*(6.48.) Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, 
W.): The hon. Gentleman must be under 
a delusion. I do not understand that 
the right hon. Gentleman is obstinately 
refusing to put the value on coins, and 
that all he has done is to relegate to a 
Committee the consideration of designs. 
I distinctly understood the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer also to say that he would 
withdraw the 4s. piece. But now these 
questions have been raised, I think it 
is very desirable that we should have a 
definite answer from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, because hon. Members 
who take an interest in this question 
quite understood that he was quite 
willing to have the value expressed. 

Mr. J. PARKER-SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick): The bronze coins have not yet 
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been mentioned, and I want to know 
whether the Committee has power to 
consider that coinage. The bronze 
coinage, though half the weight of the 
copper coinage of former days, is still far 
too heavy, aad I would suggest to the 
right hon. Gentleman the propriety of 
considering whether nickel coins, which 
have proved so satisfactory in Germany, 
could be substituted for bronze ? 

*Mr. MORTON: I have been requested 
by my hon. Friend to ask what are the 
hours of the different classes of workmen 
in the Mint, and also what are the work- 
ing hours of the clerks, or rather the 
hours during which they attend. Then 
IT should like to know why the amount 
of the wages for piece and time work has 
been increased by £6,500, and why sub- 
head B has been increased by £4,000. 
As to the question of our coinage, it 
would be well if we had the good 
sense to do what many of our 
colonies have done, that is, to adopt the 
decimal system. With regard to the 
supply of silver coinage to the colonies. 
I see there is an increase of from £2,000 
to £3,000 on that account. I should 
like to ask why the Imperial Funds 
should be at an apparent loss for con- 
veying silver coinage to our colonies? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: The increases to 
which the hon. Member refers are due 
to the extra amount of work done 
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at the Mint, involving an increase 
of wages. There is also an increase of 
charges through the Government 


having undertaken the transmission of 
silver from London tothe provinces. It 
was found that the bankers were not 
much inclined to pay the cost of 
such carriage, and the consequence 
was that silver was not supplied in 
sufficient amount to the provinces. The 
Government undertook to pay the charge, 
which was about a quarter per cent., and 
the result has been an increase of the 
profit from silver of £600,000. I think the 
hon. Member will admit that that is a 
very good profit for the small expense 
incurred. I cannot give any pledge 
with regard to the half-sovereign beyond 
saying this, that I do not propose to 


effect such an economy in its use as 


would be an inconvenience to the public. 
But often hon. Members will have ex- 
perienced that in getting change they 
getmore half-sovereigns than sovereigns. 


{Jury 16, 1891} 
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though it is a step which might be 
taken, I do not think it is one which I 
should be prepared to take myself. I 
certainly have no intention whatever 
of diminishing the use of the shilling. 
The more shillings. there are in 
circulation the more convenient it is to 
the public.. The hon. Member complained 
that there is not enough silver in the 
provinces. Over and over again I have 
explained that the Government have no 
means or no power,except in the payment 
of their own employés, to stimulate the 
circulation of any particular coin. The 
only reason why shillings are not more- 
fully in circulation is that people do now. 
ask for the coin in change, while trades- 
men find it easier to give change in florins. 
or half-crowns. As to expressing the value ~. 
of each coin on its face, the hon. Member 
opposite said he had obtained the signa-.. 
tures of 150 Members to a Memorial. It.. 
is extremely easy to obtain signatures,. 
especially under the fascination of my 
hon, Friend. But I myself have not: 
received letters from more than three or- 
four Members since I held office urging: 
me to adopt the view of expressing’the . 
value upon each coin. Seeing the in- 
terest which is taken, however, in the 
subject by hon. Members, I shall give 
every consideration to the representa~ 
tions which have been made in this: . 
House before coming toa decision. I: 
confess I should have thought a poor-- 
man would bo able to distinguish 
between a florin and half-crown with. 
the greatest readiness, and as to the 
half-sovereign and sovereign, I can tell, 
my hon. Friend that, though short- 
sighted, I could distinguish between 
them by touch in the dead of the night. 
I believe a particular class of our- 
fellow-subjects pocket the sovereign or- 
half-sovereign without looking at it, 
knowing, even as it passes through their- 
hands, what has been the generosity of* 
the man who gives the coin. I notice. 
the importance which the House at-. 
taches to this question, and I shail give. 
full consideration to their representa- 
tions, though I give no absolute pledge 
that thecourse which they propose will be 
pursued. With regard to the Committee, 
artists are engaged in preparing designs 
for their consideration, and it will rest. 
with them to consider what will be the 
convenient denomination of the coins. I 





As to debasing the half-sovereign, 
VOL. CCCLYV. = [ruirp szrtes.] 


am not prepared to say that I would 
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substitute nickel for bronze coinage. 
There is nothing about which the people 
of England are more Conservative than 
their coins, and I certainly should not, 
without the very gravest consideration, 
be prepared to substitute nickel fo: our 
present bronze coinage. 

*(6.54.) Mr. SINCLAIR: Can the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer say when 
the Committee are likely to report ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I think they will 
report by October. 

*Mr. SINCLAIR: Will the 4s. piece 
be withdrawn ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: No more will be 
issued. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: The right hon. 
Gentleman confirms what I have said as 
to the difficulty of getting change. Will 
the 4s. piece be withdrawn ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: As they come into 
the Mint they will be withdrawn. 

Sirk G. CAMPBELL: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman discontinue the florin ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: The half-crown was 
dliscontinued at one time ; but there was 
general desire for its re-introduction. 
Both the florin and the half-crown are 
extremely useful on occasions. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: What I would 
suggest to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
-quer is this: The present 3d. piece is so 
small as to be inconvenient, and could 
not the right hon. Gentleman substitute 
a nickel coin which would be useful in 
giving change for 6d., when perhaps 
-only a penny is to be taken fora news- 
paper, and when to receive 5d. in copper 
in change is exceedingly burdensome to 
the purchaser. I think a nickel coin to 
take the place of the 3d. piece would be 
exceedingly useful ? 

Mr. JACKSON : In reply to the hon. 
Member for Peterborough I may say 
that the hours of the clerical staff are 
. seven daily. 


Vote agreed to. 


4, £9,031, to complete the sum for 
the National Debt Office. 


5. £6,749, to complete the sum for 
the Public Works Loan Commission. 


6. £14,532, to complete the sum for 
the Record Office. 


7. Motion made, and Question pro- 
\ posed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £44,530, be 


granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
Mr. Goschen 
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necessary to defray. the Charge which : will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1892, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Department of 
wd ange” General of Births, &c.; in Eng: 
and, : 

(7.4.) Dr. CLARK: Some years ago 
I asked the Government to bring in a Bill 
repealing 6 and 7 Will. IV., chap. 6, 
under which £21,207 is paid for Regis. 
trars, because it is inequitable to compel 
the Scotch people, who pay their own 
expenses in this respect, to also contri- 
bute towards the expenses of England. 
This is the third of the three grievances 
which I have announced my intention 
of taking a Division upon. It is of no 
use for private Members to introduce a 
measure for the repeal of this Bill, 
because so little of the time of Parlia- 
ment is placed at their disposal. There- 
fore the only way to get it done is 
through the Government, and, in order 
to induce them to take up this question, 
I shall move the reduction of the Vote 
by £10,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £34,530, 
be granted for the said Service.”—(Dr. 
Clark.) 


Mr. GOSCHEN: I trust the hon. 
Member will not press his Motion toa 
Division. He has made his protest. 
He knows that nothing can be done 
now to pass such a Bill, and therefore I 
hope he will save the time of the Com- 
mittee. 

Dr. CLARK: In previous years I 
have taken 20 or 30 Divisions, but this 
year I promised to take but three. That 
would not have been necessary had the 
Government given me one night for the 
discussing of the whole of these ques- 
tions. Through the Ballot I secured 
two nights, but the Government took 
them both. I might repay them by 
taking 30 Divisions, but I want the 
Session to end as quickly as possible, 
and therefore shall content myself with 
three Divisions. I deem it necessary to 
place this protest on record. 

(7.7.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 74; Noes 118.—(Div. List, No. 
352.) 


Original Question again proposed. 
(7.18.) Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Car- 


narvon, &c.): On this Vote I wish to 
raise a question as to the Census im 
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Wales. There was a special provision 


in the Census Act that the papers should 
contain a column with a view to ascer- 
taining the number of the Welsh- 
speaking population. Now, notonly has 
the spirit of the Act been evaded, but so 
also has the letter. We put a series of 
questions to the President of the Local 
Government Board three months ago on 
this subject, and we called attention to 


the omission of the language column. 


The Secretary to the Local Government 
Board promised that steps should be 
taken to remedy the defect. I have 
not discovered, however, that anything 
has been done. In addition to the omis- 
sion of the language column, I find 
that in many Welsh-speaking districts, 
such as JDenbigh, Anglesey and 
Merionethshire, the great majority of 
the papers distributed were in English ; 
and hence the only way in which the 
people could discover what was wanted 
of them was by seeking the aid of some 
neighbour who understood English. 
The papers were probably filled in by 
some one else. In onecase I found that 
out of 750 papers distributed in a Welsh- 
speaking district, in which probably the 
the number of resident English people 
did not exceed 30, only 50 or 60 were 
printed in Welsh, and in another case, 
out of 1,000 papers distributed, only 200 
papers were printed in Welsh. It is 
monstrous that in districts known to be 
Welsh-speaking the papers should have 
been in the English language, and 
without any sort of direction to the 
people in Welsh. I shall move a reduc- 
tion of the Vote. This is not merely 
a sentimental matter ; it is one of great 
practical importance. The representa- 
tives of Wales in this House have 
constantly urged successive Govern- 
ments to appoint Welsh officials in 
County Courts and other public offices 
in the Principality. Where the great 
majority of the people speak Welsh, and 
Welsh only, it is only proper that the 
public officials should understand ‘the 
language. We wished the census to be 
taken in such a manner as would elicit 
the facts on ‘this matter, we wanted to 
find out how many of the people were 
Welsh-speaking, but the returns will 
not help us. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Denbighshire recently 
brought before the House the question 
of appointing a Welsh-speaking Inspector 
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for the collieries in Wales, and the Home 
Secretary on that occasion admitted that 
‘it’ was practically impossible for an 
Englishman who did not understand 
Welsh to elicit from the workmen full 
information as to the facts of an explosion 
ora breach of the Mines Act. Asthe Census 
Returns have not been taken in such 
a way as to enable us to get the informa- 
tion we desired, I beg to move the 
reduction of the Vote by £5,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £39,530, 
be granted for the’ said Service.”—(Mr. 
Lloyd-George.) 


(7.26.) Mr. T. ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire): We have to complain that the 
officials of this Department, the enu- 
merators in various districts, have not 
carried out the concessions which the 
President of the Local Government 
Beard so courteously promised us 
last year. As soon as we explained 
our wishes on the matter, the right hon. 
Gentleman placed Wales on the same 
footing as the highlands and islands 
of Scotland, and arranged that a colamn 
should be provided in the Census Papers 
for those persons who speak Welsh, 
while papers printed in Welsh were to 
be distributed for Welsh-speaking people. 
It is of little use for the Welsh Members 
to secure concessions from the Govern* 
ment if they are to be set aside in this 
way by the officials. Owing to these 
omissions the Returns are unreliable. 
For instance, I consider that in my own 
county of Merionethshire the omission 
of the language column was most in- 
jurious as regards the reliability of the 
Census. I have received a great many 
representations from my constituents on 
this subject. The cases quoted by my 
hon. Friend are not isolated cases. 
There were numerous and flagrant cases 
as we know throughout North Wales, 
and I have no doubt many occurred 
in the sourthern part of the Principality. 
It seems to me that the whole purpose of 
Parliament and the whole value of the 
concessions of the.Government have been 
defeated by the neglect of the officials 
to do their duty, and consequently the 
Census will be unreliable and inaccurate. 
The Government promised 'to take steps 
to rectify the omission, and I hope we 





shall to-night be told what has been 
3H 2 
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done in this direction, and with what 
result. 

*(7.30.) THe PRESIDENT or THE 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Rircniz, Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : 
I regret that I did not receive some 
notice that this question would be 
raised, because in that case I might 
have been able to obtain detailed in- 
formation. The complaint is twofold. 
The hon. Member for Carnarvon places 
the greatest stress upon the fact that 
there was not a sufficient number of 
papers printed in the Welsh language, 
and the hon. Gentleman who has just 
spoken lays the greatest stress on the 
other point, namely, that there were 
papers distributed in Wales with only 
one language column. I think that the 
mistake is much more important in the 
one case than in the other. 

Mr. T. ELLIS: Both mistakes are 
important. 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I acknowledge the 
importance of both, bat I agree with the 
hon. Member for Merioneth in attaching 
greater importance to the mistake in 
regard to the language columns. In 
regard to that the instances given by the 
hon. Member for Carnarvon were very 
limited. The hon. Gentleman mentioned 
two or three parishes in which there had 
not been a sufficient number of papers 
with two columns distributed. When 
each of those cases was brought to my 
notice I communicated with the Registrar 
General, and he undertook that the error 
should be at once rectified. I have 
received no further complaint and there- 
fore I presume the error has been 
rectified. I am sure there was every 
desire on the part of the officials to carry 
out the undertaking I gave last year. If 
there has been a mistake made it has 
been from no desire to frustrate the 
wishes of hon. Gentlemen, and I am 
sure that in the multiplicity of details 
it is quite intelligible there may have 
been an error committed in one or two 
cases. No doubt, in some places there 
was a want of supply of papers printed 
in the Welsh language, but how did that 
arise? The demand in some places was 
greater than could reasonably have been 
expected. Hon. Members from Wales 
knew that an effort was made to get the 
Welsh people to use the Welsh form. I 
make no complaint, but I think a good 
many Welsh papers were used when 

Mr. T. Ellis 
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English papers would have done jast 
as well so far as a knowledge of 
language was concerned. So long ag 
the real object was attained, and it is 
not contested that it has been, I do not 
think it matters whether the Return 
was made on Welsh or English papers, 
I admit that the supply of Welsh papers 
ought to have been as. great as the 
demand. The experience of the taki 
of this Census will undoubtedly lead to 
fewer mistakes on future occasions. My 
own firm belief is that no real injustice 
has been done, and that any real mis- 
takes that were made were rectified. 

*(7.38.) Mr.G@. OSBORNE MORGAN 
(Denbighshire, E.): There is no desire 
to make any complaint of the right hon. 
Gentleman personally, but I am bound 
to say I have received a good many 
complaints from Denbighshire that no 
Welsh papers were distributed. The 
consequence was that many people 
really did not know what they were 
doing. A Census taken under such 
circumstances is a perfect mockery, and 
is not worth the paper on which it is 
taken. Under the circumstances, the 
Census Returns will lead people to 
believe that there are far fewer Welsh- 
speaking people than there really are. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that in future 
care will be taken to avoid such mistakes, 
but considering that ten years will elapse 
before the next Census is taken, that is 
rather cold comfort for us. 

(7.39.) Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I 
apologise to the right hon. Gentleman 
for not giving him formal notice. I 
certainly thought notice was given at 
the time questions were asked across 
the floor that the question would be 
raised in Supply. The reason why I 
laid more stress upon the absence of 
Welsh papers than upon the omission 
of the double column was that. ac- 
cording to my information there were 
very few cases where the language 
column was omitted altogether. But 
there was hardly a parish in Wales 
where the supply of papers in Welsh 
was not sadly less than it ought to have 
been. I only mentioned two or three 
parishes, because I did not wish to 
weary the Committee with reading a 
long list of names. I have here a list of 
20 or 30 parishes in which the supply of 
Welsh papers was insufficient. There is | 
one little mountain village in which 
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there are 50 houses. I believe there 
are there between 30 and 40 house- 
holders who cannot speak a word of 
English, and yet only two or three 
Census papers in Welsh were distri- 
buted there. I think it is highly 
probable that the real object of the 
Census has not been attained. I there- 
fore must press my Motion to a Division 
as a protest against. the way in which 
the Census was taken in Wales. 

*(7.42.) Mr. MORTON: I am glad to 
hear that my hon. Friend intends to go 
toa Division. The old English practice 
of insulting small nationalities has been 
pursued in this case. Much material 
harm may not have been done, but such 
proceedings as these create bad feeling 
between the different nationalities. The 
Prime Minister insulted the Irish people 
by calling them Hottentots, and insulted 
our Indian fellow-subjects by describing 
one of them as a black man. The 
Scotch have not fared so badly. I sup- 
pose that Bannockburn is not quite for- 
gotten. The Welsh people have not 
been fairly dealt with, and I protest, as 
the Representative of an English con- 
stituency, against any insult being 
offered to the smaller nationalities 
either in regard to Census papers, or 
religicn, or anything else. 

*Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, 
Rye): I desire to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman if he can inform us when 
the Census Returns for England and 
Wales will be published? Some partial 
information relating to special localities 
has already been divulged, and the 
result is that an erroneous impression 
prevails outside the House that the 
whole Returns are published. This has 
caused a certain amount of inconveni- 
ence. 

Mr. RITCHIE: The last sheets of the 
Abstract have gone to press, and I think 
copies will be distributed to the House 
this week. 

(7.44.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 46; Noes 87.—(Div. List, No. 
353.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

*(7.55.) Mr. WOODALL (Hanley): 
In the Vote now before the House a 
considerable sum is included for the ex- 
penses of Superintendent Registrars, 
and among other things for collecting 
certified copies: of marriages from the 
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clergy. The careless, unskilfal, and un- 
trustworthy manner in which marriages 
in the Established Church have been regis- 
tered was matter of notoriety. I would 
like to know what amendment has been 
effected, and how far such amendment 
has been accomplished, by the, interven- 
tion and supervision of -the . Registrar 
General and his staff of officers through- 
out the country. Can the right hon. 
Gentleman give us any information 
as to the manner in which the 
registration of marriages is now 
conducted? I know that the atten- 
tion of the office has been given to the 
subject with the object of securing some 
improvement in the system, and I believe 
there are fewer cases of complaint than 
there were a short while ago. 


*Mr. RITCHIE: The hon. Gentle- 
man has answered his own question. 
The duty of the Registrar is now per- 
formed in a manner more satisfactory 
to those concerned, and there are fewer 
complaints. I shall be happy to give the 
hon. Gentleman any information I can 
in answer to a question if he will give 
notice, but, as I daresay he is aware, the 
details of these matters do not come 
under my immediate supervision. I shall 
be glad to give him any information he 
desires. 

*Mr. WOODALL: I should have liked 
to have known how far pressure has 
been applied by the Local Government 
Board, and with what result? 1 will 
avail myself of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s offer, and will endeavour to bring 
out the facts in another way. 

*Mr. CREMER: Before we pass this 
Vote, may I ask how many hours are 
worked by the clerks in the Registrar’s 
office ? 

Mr. JACKSON : Seven hours. 

*Mr. MORTON: Allow me to call 
attention to an entry here, or rather the 
absence of an entry. Last year there 
appeared an entry of £20 allowance to 
purveyor of luncheons, but nothing 
appears this year. This shows, I think, 
that such items can be taken out of the 
Accounts, although yesterday the right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to think it was 
impossible to do without them. 

Mr. JACKSON: I did not say im- 
possible ; I said for convenience they 
were inserted. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
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8. Motion made, and Question pro- 


> 

“Thata sum, not exceeding £369,005, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary +o defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1892, for 
Stationery, Printing, and Paper, Binding, and 
Printed Books for: Public Departments, and 
for the two Houses of Parliament, and for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Stationery 
Office, and the cost of Stationery Office Publi- 
cations, and of the Gazettes ; and for Sundry 
Miscellaneous Services, including the purchase 
of Parliamentary Debates.” 


(8.0.) Mr. A. E. PEASE (York) : Upon 
this Vote may I call the attention of the 
Secretary to the Treasury to a complaint 
of provincial printers that they are shut 
out from any share in the Government 
printing contracts, in consequence of a 
clause in all the Schedules of specifica- 
tions which have come to my notice 
requiring that the work shall be executed 
in London. I can understand that there 
are certain classes of work must be done 
in London, but there is also a great deal 
which might be economically and equally 
well done in the country, for instance, 
telegraph forms and other forms. It is 
only fair, I think, that country printers 
should have a chance of tendering for 
Government work, which they could do 
equally well with London firms. I do 
not move a reduction, but I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will concede this 
point. 

Mr. JACKSON: There is not the 
slightest. objection to meeting the hon. 
Member to the fullest extent. The 
Stationery Office would be only too glad 
to obtain additional competition in tenders. 
The hon. Mémber is mistaken in sup- 
posing that none .of the Government 
work is done in the country. Theclause 
to which the hon. Member refers, if I 
remember aright, merely requires that 
the printer shall have an office in 
London. That, of course, is a matter of 
convenience, because frequent communi- 
cation has to be made between a Govern- 
ment Department and the contractor. 
As a matter of fact, a large portion of 
the work has been actually done in the 
country. I shall be most happy to 
earry out the hon. Member’s wish. 

Dr. TANNER: I propose to move a 
reduction of £200 in the salary of the 
Controller, in order to call attention to a 
matter which I referred to a short time 
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ago by question, and which I wish to 
seriously press. I find in the Telegraph 
Office in this House, and in several, if 
not all, telegraph offices a bad, a stupid, 
and exasperating kind of German pencil 
is being used. Since I raised the ques- 
tion I have found there is very general 
complaint of this, and I have been in- 
undated with letters on. the subject. 
When I put my question, the right hon, 
Gentleman answered me with an un- 
necessary curtuess, not at all character- 
istic of him. I am not a neophyte in 
these matters, and I have always found 
that when the Government have a bad 
case to meet in Committee of Supply 
they confine themselves to a bald and 
curt reply to a question. But I want to 
know why this boycotting of an English 
industry? Surely the Government 
know that for a long time the lead 
pencil manufacturers in thiscountry have 
been in far from a flourishing condition. 
How is it that they are not given fair 
play? I have letters from persons in 
the trade who formerly supplied Go- 
vernment Departments, and it appears 
from what they write that they have 
been deliberately boycotted in favour of 
German goods. I consider it my duty 
here to say a word in favour of pro- 
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moting native industries. Our Home 
Rule principles in Ireland induee 
us to do this as. far as. we 


can with Irish manufactures, and un- 
doubtedly when the Government find 
that a particular English industry is 
depressed they should do what they can 
to encourage it in its difficulty. Ishould 
like to know the terms of the contract 
upon which these German pencils are 
supplied from Bavaria. I have letters 
from English firms which formerly 
supplied the Government with pencils, 
and I am informed that on the last 
occasion when tendering their samples 
were returned to them unopened. Now 
I think that indicates that fair play is 
not given to the English competitor. I 
should prefer that an English Member 
should take up a matter of this kind as 
being more concerned with the working 
classes in their constituencies. Things 
of this kind show that the interest of the 
Government in the welfare of the work- 
ing classes is not altogether sincere. 
Unless I get a more satisfactory answer 
than I have had I shall certainly carry 
my Motion to a Division. 
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- Motion made,.and Question ag 


“That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by 
£200 part of the Salary of the Con- 
troller.” —(Dr. Tanner.) 


*(8.6.) Mr. MORTON: I desire to 
support this reduction. I listened to 
the answer given by the right hon. 
Gentleman the other day with astonish- 
ment and indignation. I gathered from 
that answer that the Government found 
it impossible to get these penvils in 
Great Britain. 
Mr. JACKSON: I did not say so. 


*Mr. MORTON: I gathered as much 
from the answer given, though, perhaps, 
the right hon. Gentleman did not intend 
tosay as much. Now, if we cannot. in 
this country produce lead pencils good 
enough for a Government Department 
then we had better shut up business 
altogether. It seems to me the Govern- 
ment have gone out of their way in this 
small matter to promote the foreign 
against the English manufactured 
article. I say nothing against fair 
foreign competition, but I protest 
against a predilection in favour of 
things German being carried out to 
such an extent as this. I hope the 
Motion will be carried to a Division, for 
the names will indicate who are the 
Members who are in favour of en- 
couraging the foreign against the British 
article. 

Mr. JACKSON: I am afraid, after 
the testimony of the hon. Member, there 
must have been something in my 
answer the other day which certainly I 
did not intend toconvey. The facts are 
these: The Stationery Office called for 
tenders, and, as a matter of fact, these 
pencils to which reference has been 
made were supplied by an English firm. 
A number of samples were put before 
the Post Office authorities, and they 
selected those which in their opinion 


- were best suited. I do not suppose they 


knew whence the pencils were supplied. 
Dr. TANNER: Each pencil has the 
manufacturer’s name stamped upon it. 
Mr. JACKSON: I am quite aware 
that under the Merchandise Marks Act 
the pencils imported have to be marked. 
Tenders with samples were offered, and 
the most suitable tender was accepted ; 
that is the whole story. The objects in 
view were, first, to get the kind of 


pencil which best suited the require-. 
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ments of the Department; and, secondly, . 
to get it as cheaply as possible. If the 
hon. Member. for Mid Cork will give . 
me some particulars about the samples 
which are said to have been returned 
unopened I will institute inquiries on 
the subject. 

(8.12.) Dr. TANNER: I will only 
ask the right hon. Gentleman if, on 
going into a telegraph office to send off 
a telegram, he does not invariably take 
out his own pencil, because he knows 
perfectly well it is impossible to write 
with the official pencil supplied? Only 
yesterday a gentleman remarked to me 
it was an unnecessary precaution tying, 
up these pencils, because nobody would 
attempt to appropriate the thing unless 
he wished to perpetrate a malicious joke , 
upon a friend by tempting him to write 
with this indescribable pencil. However , 
it came about, you have got about the 
worst article you could get. I have 
several letters from gentlemen who state 
beyond doubt these samples were never. 
opened ; andI say there is every reason 
to suppose there is some jobbery in con- 
nection with this matter, and. that the 
British manufacturers have not been 
treated fairly. 

*(8.15.) Mr. CREMER: I desire to 
enter a protest against the doctrine that 
the Government are justified in buying 
in the cheapest market irrespective of 
other considerations. I know that is an 
old doctrine of political economists ; but 
when we consider the inhuman conditions 
under which the working classes -in 
Germany live, working for 14 or 16 
hours a day at half the wages paid to 
our operatives, I say that the Govern- 
ment ought not to support such a state 
of things by continuing to buy goods 
produced under such conditions. I know 
there is a great deal of talk on public 
platforms about the protection of native 
industries ; but when these professions 
are put to the test they prove to be 
worthless. By way of illustration I may 
mention that in this building it was, until 
recently, impossible to obtain a British- 
made cigar from the Refreshment Depari- 
ment. We had to pay 6d. for a cigar, 
a high price for the poorer Members of 
this House, and the justification urged 
was that a foreign cigar could not be 
obtained for less. So that even here 
among the champions of native industry 
it was impossible to obtain a cigar of 
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British manufacture. We have them 
now, but they are miserable things ; 
and we do not get better, I suppose, 
because they would prejudice the sale 
of the foreign made article. I only 
mention this as an example of the 
hypocrisy there is among those who pose 
as the champions of. native industry. 
I have no objection to goods being ob- 
tained from France, Germany, Italy, or 
elsewhere if a clause is inserted in every 
Government contract that goods sup- 
plied to them should be manufactured 
by workmen who receive such wages as 
enable them to live under decent con- 
ditions of life. This view workmen are 
very apt to take ; it finds expression out- 
side this House, and will more and more 
find expression in the House. If such 
a condition was insisted upon it would 
check the importation of these German 
pencils produced under the conditions to 
which I have just now referred. 

*(8.19.) Mr. MORTON: Iam not at 
all satisfied with the answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman as coming from a Tory 
Government professing a desire to pro- 
tect the interests of British workmen. I 
think you ought not to accept tenders at 
all from German manufacturers. Get the 
goods as cheaply as you can consistently 
with the workmen being paid proper 
wages, and there should be no occasion 
to have anything to do with foreign 
manufactures. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman carries out his principle of 
getting everything in the cheapest 
market, there must be considerable 
reductions in the Stationery Office 
and every other Department. He 
can get German clerks at a_ third 
of the salaries now paid, and I 
have no doubt from the same source we 
could obtain a Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and a Financial Secretary at a 
much lower income than we think it 
right to pay. I shall vote for the re- 
duction as a protest against this Ger- 
manising tendency — as a_ protest 
against the exclusion of British work, 
and in favour of fair play being given 
to our own workmen. 

*(8.20.) Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.): I 
rather sympathise with the right hon. 
Gentleman in endeavouring to obtain 
the best contract, but the question is, 
have we got the goods we contracted 
for? 1 think we must all admit, if we 
kave had experience of these pencils, 

Mr, Cremer 
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that we have got a very bad rubbishy 
article, and such as certainly should’ 
not have been introduced into the. 
Public Service. If the Post Office con-. 
sider the pencil well fitted for its 
purpose, then there is little credit to 
their judgment. I have visited the 
works of the Keswick manufacturers, 
and I confess I felt some sympathy with 
them in the depressed condition of their 
trade since they lost the Government 
contracts. I found they supplied good 
value for money, I bought a quantity 
of them for my own use, and I think that 
pencils good enough for commercial pur- 
poses ought to be good enough for a 
Government Department. Certainly the 
Department ought to get good value for 
money, but they should see they get the 
article contracted for. 

Dr. CLARK: If my hon. Friend 
goes to a Division on this question 
I am afraid that I must support the 
Government. It is a pity the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Agriculture and the right hon. Member 
for Thanet are not here ; they would be 
delighted with the arguments used, and 
might think from the remarks of the- 
hon. Members near me that they might 
have an opportunity of going back to 
their first love. For my part, I am per- 
fectly satisfied with the answer of the 
right hon. Gentleman—that he deals in 
the cheapest aud best markets. The 
arguments of the hon. Gentleman. near 
me, if carried out to their logical con- 
clusion, would land us again in Protection. 
In the American Congress 1 have heard 
Radical Members who go in for Pro- 
tection use the very arguments employed 
by my hon. Friend, but here I think 
the Radical Party adopt the principle 
of Free Trade. If you go back to Pro- 
tection you must give it general 
application, and, of course, apply it to 
our biggest industry—agriculture—with 
the consequences. I am surprised that 
the hon. Member for Shoreditch should 
come out in this new character. 

*Mr. CREMER: I will not waste the 
time of the Committee in breaking a 
lance with the hon. Member, nor do I 
think it is seemly that we should enter 
into a personal controversy. The 
majority of the working classes in this 
country are Free Traders, and they have 
not the slightest desire to prevent 
foreigners from sending their goods to 
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this country. What they do insist upon, 
however, is that those who manufacture 
the goods that are imported into this 
country should live under decent con- 
ditions. When you buy pencils from 
a manufacturer who keeps his people at 
work some 16 hours a day and pays them 
half the rate of wages paid in this 
country, I say the conditions of life for 
these people are intolerable, and this 
is what the working classes here object 
to. I reiterate the expression of my 
opinion, which is not shaken by the 
observations of my hon. Friend. 

(8.25.) Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, 
St. Rollox): Let me point out to the 
hon. Members who favour a protective 
policy that no country is more dependent 
upon Free Trade for its prosperity than 
England, because if we shut our doors 
against foreign goods foreigners will 
close their markets to ours, and we 
shall be the greatest losers. It has been 
said that we cannot compete with the 
long hours of work on the Continent ; 
but that, I think, is a mistake, for we 
have the advantage of large capital 
and appliances, and the command of 
trade, and can work shorter hours. If 
it were a question of shutting out 
foreign competition, 1 should vote against 
the hon. Member who has moved this 
reduction, but I agree with him as to the 
inferior quality of the pencils supplied ; 
we know it from our own experience. 
Therefore, if I vote against the Govern- 
ment on this question it will be because 
the foreign goods which the Government 
have purchased are of an inferior quality. 
If Englishmen have fair play they can 
produce a better article at a lower price 
than can be obtained abroad. We need 
not fear because here and there on some 
small point foreign competition gets the 
better of us ; our capital and appliances, 
and our command of trade ensure us an 
advantage generally. If the right hon. 
Gentleman wants any assurance as to 
the justice of the complaint against these 
particular pencils, he has only to go into 
a telegraph office and try to use the 
pencil provided for public use. But, of 
course, he, like most of us, uses his own 
pencil. A saving to the Estimates re- 
sults perhaps, but I do not think this is 
an advantage to the Public Service. 

*(8.28.) Mr. MORTON: I must protest 
against the hon. Member for Caithness 
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bringing in the question of Free Trade 
and Protection. Iam, and have always 
been, a Free Trader, but this is not a ques- 
tion of whether goods are of English or 
of foreign manufacture, but whether 
they are of good or of bad quality. 

Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.): 
I wish to explain that the reason I 
intend to vote against the Government 
on this question is because I believe that 
the Government have purchased not 
alone in the cheapest, but in the worst 
market. These pencils are universally 
condemned as bad, and it does not follow 
that because the price is low the goods 
are cheap. You may buy in the cheapest 
and in the nastiest market, and the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman is a 
mere travesty of the doctrine of Free 
Trade. 


(8.30.) The Committee divided :—- 
Ayes 32; Nces 85.—(Div. List, No. 354.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

(9.10.) Dr. CLARK: I have to con- 
gratulate the Treasury on the reduction 
of this Vote, and I think that if the First 
Lord of the Treasury were more careful 
and less mechanical in regard to the 
printing of Amendments to Bills which 
cannot possibly be reached on many of 
the days on which they are put down, 
a few thousand pounds extra might be 
saved. The contract for publishing what 
is known as Hansard is now ended, and 
the Hansard Publishing Company has 
ended with it. I ‘protested against the 
contract made with that company at the 
time it was entered into, and I protest 
against any other contract of a similar 
character being made. I know that the 
majority of the Committee was in favour 
of the view carried out by the Treasury, 
and also that the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) was a 
strong supporter of it, while the hon. 
Member for the Scotland Division of 
Liverpool suggested the course which 
has been adopted in the House of Lords. 
For my own part, Ido not care whether 
we have a special report of Parliament or 
not. I am perfectly indifferent on that 
subject. We have the Zimes, which 
gives a very fair report, and a very full 
report, and we have the local papers in 
various parts of the country which give 
fuller reports of particular Members, so 
that those persons who desire fuller re- 
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ports than are given in the Times are 
able to get them. Therefore, I say I am 
not particular whether we have a special 
Parliamentary report or not. WhatIdo 
say is, that if you want to have a full 
report, you ought to have an accurate 
report. Year after year Hansard’s 
Company have sent to me reports of my 
own speeches and I have chucked them 
into the waste paper basket unopened, 
because I have not wished to be troubled 
by going through them. Hansurd 
condenses what is said to about.one- third, 
and it is utterly impossible to do this 
without a great many inaccuracies. If 
athing is worth doing at all it is worth 
doing well. We ought to have ‘an 
accurate report and a full report if we 
are going to spend public money for such 
a purpose. Of course, it suits those who 
have the control of these reports to take 
them from the local papersand re-produce 
them. They are catering for outside 
people, and, therefore, they give full 
reports where they think it will assist 
them, and they condense them where 
they think it desirable to do so. They 
are, in fact, merely trying to sell their 
wares. I happen to know something of 
the gentlemen with whom the Treasury 
made this contract, and who have used 
this as a lever for taking over Hansard’s 
Company and a great many other com- 
panies, and I know also that a great many 
Members of this House have lost a con- 
siderable amount of money in this busi- 
ness. The Hansard Publishing Company 
offered to do for nothing that for which 
we have previously been expending 
£5,000 a year in the shape of subsidy, 
not because they could make a profit 
out of it, but because by getting the 
contract they would be able to throw 
dust in the eyes of the country, and in- 
duce people to believe that with their 
£1,000,000 at their back they were doing 
something very good. Their contract, 
however, will end with this year, and a 
new contract will doubtless be made by 
the Treasury. I want to know from the 
Secretary to the Treasury what course 
the Government intend to take in regard 
to this matter. Is it intended to put the 
reporting to contract again, and accept 
the lowest tender, permitting the speeches 
to be condensed to one-third of their real 
length, which, as I have said is the pre- 
sent system—taking a word here and 
Dr. Clark 


{COMMONS} 
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there, very often without making. sense 
of it. Ifthe Government propose to do 


that, I shall take every opportunity of 
opposing it, unless the feeling of the 


House is with them; or a Select Com-, 


mittee recommends such a course, in 
which case my action would be. useless, 


If the Treasury intends to revert to the: 


system which existed years ago, or to 
carry on the system that. has prevailed 
during the last three years, it will be a 


waste of public money, and I shall go, 


dead against it. I think the general 
feeling is that we should have 
a full report which ought to be 
an aceurate one, and that there 
ought to be no question of sweating 
in the production of the report. A 
short time ago the gentleman who edits 
these Hansard Reports sent round 
a circular, in which he _ suggested 
that there should be two contracts, one 
for the reporting and the other for the 
printing. I do not know that that 
would be a wise system to adopt, be- 
cause it would afford the Secretary ‘to 
the Treasury the opportunity of saying, 
when any complaint was made, that this 
or that was due to the printing, or, on 
the other hand, that it was due to the 
reporting. I think the right hon. Gen- 
tleman ought to be responsible for both 
the printing and reporting. I can only 
repeat that I am glad there has been a 
reduction in this Vote, and I think it 
would be well if the Government were 
to adopt the suggestion I have made 
and refrain from printing so many pages 
of controversial Amendments relating 
to Bills which have no opportunity of 
being discussed, on many of the occa- 
sions on which they are put down. I 
should also like to know what the Trea- 
sury propose to do in reference to the 
Hansard contract. 

(9.20.) Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, S.E., 
Eccles): There is one point I wish 
to bring before the House, and: that is 
with reference to the absence of the 
Law Reports from the Library. It 
seems to me exceedingly desirable that 
hon. Members should have access to 
those Reports. Doubtless the answer 
that will be given is that they can be 
obtained from the House of Lords, but 
I must point out that the House of 
Lords is not always sitting. More- 


over, it does not sit either so early or. 
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so late as we do, so that during a con- 
siderable portion of the time we ‘are 
sitting we may be unable to obtain such 
volumes aS we may require. Those 
who are in the habit of consulting the 
Law Reports know that they are con- 
stantly obliged to consult earlier cases, 
and this necessarily involves repeated 
references to the different books. I sub- 
mit that as a question of practical con- 
venience. hon. Members ought to have 
copies of the Law Reports in the Library 
of this House. No doubt the lawyers 
are able to obtain access to the Law 
Reports at the Lincoln’s Inn or Temple 
Libraries, but those who, like my- 
self, do not have access to those 
Libraries have: no means of getting 
at the Reports. Doubtless we might 
go to the British Museum, but that 
would hardly be a very convenient 
course. I would therefore suggest that, 
as these Law Reports contain what the 
Judges lay down from time to time as 
the law of the land, it is necessary that 
those who are engaged in legislative 
duties should not only have their own 
children by them, but should also have 
access to those belonging to the other 
branch. It may be said that it would 
be difficult to find room for these Reports, 
but I do not think the Librarian would 
find much difficulty in affording the 
requisite space. I hardly know what 
answer the Government may give to 
me. I certainly think the question of 
expense would hardly be a sufficient 
ground for refusing my request. What 
I would suggest is not that we should 
in the first instance obtain the whole of 
the Reports necessary for a lawyer's 
library, but that we should make a com- 
mencement with the more modern Law 
Reports. It might be convenient to take 
at first only the reports of the last 30 
years, technically known as the Law 
Reports, because practically the legal 
decisions contained in those reports have 
the most bearing on matters coming 
before us as legislators. I think if you 
confine your attention at first to the 
reports of the last 30 years, you will 
thus have a manageable collection of 
volumes which would be very convenient 
for the use of the House. 

Mr. J. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir-. 
mingham, S.): I should like to call atten- 
tion to the desirability of getting at certain 
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portions of the Historical Manuscripts, 
which have ‘become very rare, and 
are now very difficult to obtain. These 
MSS. are of enormous historical value, 
and are being very much sought after ; 
and persons who begin to make a collec- 
tion find it almost impossible to render 
that collection complete, because three 
or four of the MSS. he requires are out 
of print, or have become so rare that 
what could at one time have been 
bought for 3s. or 4s. now costs £4 or 
£5. Ifthe Treasury would undertake 
to republish those rare MSS., it would 
very much help the sale of the other 
MSS., and be of great advantage to 
historical scholars: throughout the King- 
dom. It would also be well if there 
could be some revision in the numbering 
of the volumes, which is now exceedingly 
complicated. What is wanted is that 
they should bear consecutive numbers, 
so that those who possess them could 
easily see whether they have a complete 
set, I hope the Treasury will give a 
favourable consideration to the sug» 
gestions. 

Mr: JACKSON: The hon. Member 
for Caithness has drawn attention to the 
fact that the Hansard contract is about 
to terminate, and has asked whether it is 
intended to call for a new contract. It 
would be a difficult. position for the 
Treasury to occupy if they were to 
endeavourto make any arrangement with 
an individual firm without submitting 
the matter to public competition. I 
think, therefore, that. the proper course 
is to invite tenders for this important 
work. 

Dr. CLARK: What will they tender 
for ? : 
Mr. JACKSON: The tenders will be 
for that for which we have invited 
tenders before. The Treasury are acting 
in this matter upon a Report of a Joint 
Committee of both Houses, and the 
present contract was based on the recom- 
mendation‘of the Committee. We have 
no other basis before us. The question 
as to whether we should have a full 
report or a condensed report of the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament is undoubtedly 
an interesting, but it is hardly a practical, 
one at thismoment. I may state that I 
have not heard any complaints as to. the 
form in which the Reports have been 
published. I think that on some occa- 
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sions they might bea little fuller than 
they are, and this might bea point to 
insert in the specification, but Iknow of 
no other alteration that is necessary. 
The whole question wes carefully gone 
into by the Committee -to which I have 
referred, and my recollection is that the 
Committee were unanimous except on one 
point, and on that one point the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Scotland Division of Liverpool 
was the only exception. With regard 
to the question of providing the Law 
Reports which has been referred to by 
the hon. Member for Eccles, that is a 
matter which has been under considera- 
tion for some time, about eight months. 
I promised to make inquiry as to 
whether there was space in the Library 
for the edition known as “The Law 
Reports,” and I found there was great 
difficulty in finding space for so many 
volumes. With regard to the “Historical 
Manuscript Reports,” the question re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member for South 
Birmingham is at the present moment 
under the consideration of the Printing 
Committee. The hon. Member promised 
to write to me, but he has not done so. 

Mr. J. POWELL WILLIAMS: I 
promised to communicate with the right 
hon. Gentleman, and I have done so in 
this way. 

Mr. JACKSON: I have caused in- 
quiries to be made, but have not been 
very well informed as to the particular 
volumes. 

Me. J. POWELL WILLIAMS: IE it 
is more convenient I will communicate 
with the right hon. Gentleman and tell 
him exactly what volumes are out of 
print. The matter may be left where it 
is for the present. 

Mr. JACKSON: I shall be glad if 
the hon. Member will communicate with 
me. 

(9.32.) Mr. CALDWELL: I was 
glad to hear the answer the right hon. 
Gentleman gave as to the Law. Reports. 
I presume he will include Reports of 
Scotch Law as well as English Law and 
Trish Law. As to space, I think I can 
point out a convenient place for the 
Reports in the Reading Room down- 
stairs. Shelves could be there arranged 
which would contain all the volumes, 
and it would be convenient to have 
them there as they would be easy of 
access. If the question of space is the 

Mr. Jackson 
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only difficulty, I think there is no reason 
why the volumes should not be provided 
at once. I should like to call attention 
to the profit made on printing the 
Gazettes. I have found the profit on the 
three Gazettes, London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin, to be £25,000. I think that 
this is a most unnecessary profit and an 
unnecessary tax upon trade. Not only 
is it a tax upon trade, but it falls upon 
unfortunate traders, because it is the 
bankrupt traders who are compelled by 
Statute to insert notices in these Gazettes. 
In the case of the Edinburgh Gazette the 
cost of production is £284, and the re- 
ceipts are £3,799, which shows a net 
profit of over £3,500. That, I think, is 
out of all proportion, and is highly 
objectionable as a profit made out of the 
misfortunes of unfortunate traders. It 
is not a reasonable principle on which 
to levy taxation. Of all sources of 
revenue this is the one least to be com- 
mended, and, therefore, with the view 
of ascertaining the opinion of the Govern- 
ment in the matter, I beg to move the 
reduction of the Vote by the sum of 
£100. 


- Motion made, and Question proposed’ 
“That item L, printing, &c., of Gazettes, 
be reduced by £100.”—(Mr. Caldwell.) 


Mr. CALDWELL: I think I am 
entitled to some reply from the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

(9.36.) Mr. JACKSON: I do not 
know what reply the hon. Member 
expects to get. It is certainly a curious 
complaint to make, that the Government 
should make a little profit out of the 
printing of the public Gazettes. It is true 
that we have lately made some changes 
by which we have saved a few thousand 
pounds a year, but I think that the 
charge is not unreasonable, and I do not 
think that I can promise any altera- 
tion. 

Mr. CALDWELL: The publishing of 
the Edinburgh Gazette only costs £284, 
and the fees amount to £3,799. 1 think 
that the right hon. Gentleman can hardly 
maintain that this is a reasonable charge. 
Can the right hon. Gentleman give an 
instance in business, or anywhere else, 
where such an enormous profit is 
charged as 1,000 per cent.? The rate of 
these fees is calculated by the Exche- 
quer. They can charge what they like 
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because the Statute compels the /placing 
of these advertisements in the Gazettes. 
This tax upon trade—and on unfortunate 
traders—is utterly unworthy of the Go- 
vernment and of the principle upon 
which the taxation of the country is 
based. We tax the country on its 
wealth, or supposed wealth, and here 
the Government tax the people on their 
misfortunes, and leave them no means 
of evading the tax. And this operates 
more heavily against Scotland than 
against England, because the amount 
received from England is only five 
times the amount received from 
Scotland; and not only that, but 
Scotch traders in some _ instances 
are bourd to advertise in the Lon- 
don Gazette as well as in the Zdin- 
burgh Gazette, so that money from Scot- 
land goes to swell up the profit made on 
the London Gazette. I trust the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury will regard this matter not 
merely from an official point of view but 
from an unofficial point of view. 


Dr. CLARK: How long has the 
present printer a right to publish the 
Gazette ; when will the contract cease, 
and what does he pay for it ? 


Mr. JACKSON: I believe the pre- 
sent contract for publishing the Zdin- 
burgh Gazette is for seven years, of 
which two or three years have run. 
The sum paid for publishing it is 
£1,100. 


(94.1.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 28; Noes 93. — (Div. List, No. 
355.) 


(9.50.) Mr. MORTON [Cries of 
“ Divide!”]: 1 rise to move the reduction 
of this Vote by the sum of £100. I 
gave notice of the reduction because I 
want, if possible, to get a full statement 
of particulars from the Government as 
to what they intend to do in regard to 
the Parliamentary Reports. In the 
first place, I should like to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if he would be good 
enough to comply with the request of the 
hon. Member for Caithness, to give the 
Committee the name of the person 
with whom the Government entered 
into the contract which is now 
about to come to an end. I 
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should like to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, amongst other things, 
whether, in connection with the new 
contract he says they are just consider- 
ing, he will have regard to the advisa- 
bility of bringing the reporters into the 
body of the House, as has been done in 
the House of Lords. I do not know 
whether what is going on upstairs now 
can be called sweating, but certainly 
complaints have been made. I wish to 
say that Ido not think the reporting is 
badly done ; on the contrary, I think it 
is very well dore indeed, especially as we 
only pay for it indirectly by taking a 
certain number of volumes per year; but 
there are those who think we should have 
longer reports. [“Oh!”] It is all 
very well for hon. Members to cry 
“Qh!” Tam notat all satisfied that we 
could not get longer reports for the same 
money we for short reports. 
[Laughter.| Well, that is the evidence 
we receive from the House of Lords. I 
should like to know whether in the new 
contract that is to be made, the right hon. 
Gentleman will arrange that the price of 
the daily edition to Members of this 
House shall be 3d. instead of ls., which 


is almost prohibitive. [Zaughter.| It is 


not, perhaps, prohibitive to Attorney 
Generals, who receive plenty of fees 
from the public as well as from this 
House. Probably they do not mind 
whether the charge is 1s. or 3d.; but 
those gentlemen who have not an 
opportunity of receiving, or are not 
allowed by law to take fees as lawyers 
are in connection with the Public 
Business of this country, would find it 
greatly to their advantage to get the 
daily parts at 3d. instead of ls. I hope 
that care will be taken in the new con- 
tract to see that the names of the House 
of Commons and the British Govern- 
ment are not used for the pur- 
pose of promoting bogus companies 
and plundering the British public. 
Undoubtedly, those names have been so 
used in connection with the existing 
contract that the British public have 
been plundered to a very large extent. 
Ido not pretend to say whether the work 
ought to be done by one or two con- 
tracts. So far asI understand them, I 
do not agree with the statements in the 
pamphlet sent round to hon. Members 
by the editor of Hansard, for I think 
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that somebody ought to be responsible 
for the printing and publishing, so that 
we may know whom to blame in case of 
delay. If we had two contracts, one 
party might blame the other, and we 
should not know to whom blame could 
be attached. I think we should also be 
able, no matter at what cost in reason, 
to employ the very best reporters that 
can be got, and on such terms that who- 
ever gets the contract shall be able to 
keep the reporters specially for this 
work from year to year. Whether we 
have short reports or long reports, 
everyone is agreed that we should have 
some report in the nature of Hansard, 
and I think all are agreed that the re- 
porting should be done in the best 
manner. I do not wish to detain the 
Committee at any length, but it isa 
matter of considerable interest not only 
to this House, but to the country, that 
we should settle this contract on the 
very best terms. I hope that the right 
hon. Gentleman when he accepts the 
next contract will not do so on behalf of 
the Government simply because it is the 
lowest tender, so that it may be made 
use of again simply for the purpose of 
plundering the public. I desire to get 
as many particulars as I can with regard 
to this matter,and if we do not get 
sufficient information from the right 
hon. Gentleman I shall go to a Division. 
I move that the Vote be reduced by 
£100. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item M, Parliamentary Debates, 
&c., be reduced by £100.” — (Mr. 
Morton.) 


(9.57.) Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal 
Green, N.E.): I am one of the few Mem- 
bers in the House who objected to the 
change when it was made three years ago. 
I thought then that it would be a very 
unfortunate change for this House, and 
it has turned out to be so. The only 
thing I wish to urge is that in making 
the new contract considerations other 
than those of mere cheapness should in- 
fluence the Government. I think that 
for the dignity of this House, the old 
reputation of Hansard should at least 
be kept up. Iam bound to say, having 
looked over the reports issued under the 
new conditions, that, notwithstanding 

Mr. Morton 
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the fact that they are a little more 
lengthy, I fail to find in them’ that 
completeness, compactness, and fulness — 
in the proper sense of the term ‘that 
were to be found in the old Hansard. 
In making this comment it is only fair 
that I should urge on the Government 
that they should not have consideration 
merely to the 130 or 120 copies that 
they purchase from the contractor, but 
that. they shall have in view the 
necessity of doing something to. pre- 
serve the historical records of this 
House. Often in various parts of the 
world the only thing to refer to asto the 
Debates in this House is Hansard, The 
Times’ reports are exceedingly good, 
considering that they are out on the 
morning after the Debates. I do not 
wish to say one word against the Times’ 
reports, but we want something which 
will be accepted as an authoritative 
report of the proceedings of the House. 
I would press upon the right hon. 
Gentleman that some consideration 
other than cheapness should be taken 
into account in making a new contract, 
and if that is not done I, for one, shall 
certainly draw attention to the matter 
next Session. 


*(9.59.) Mr. CREMER: I only wish 
to say a few words with reference to 
the subject under discussion. I can- 
not agree with my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Howell) in regard to the character of 
the reports now supplied to us. For 
my part, I think that Hansard is 
decidedly improved. There is no com- 
parison between the present and the 
past. LIagree, however, with what has 
been said as to the use that has been 
made of the name of Hansard and the 
disastrous results that have followed. 
I hope that in the new contract the 
Treasury will take care to safeguard the 
honour and dignity. of the country 
against a repetition of such shameful 
practices. But I rise simply for the 
purpose of joining in the appeal in favour 
of a reduction being made in the price 
of Hansard, at least to Members of the 
House. I think that half the price now 
charged would be quite sufficient. I 
presume the Treasury will oppose any 
attempt to reduce the price of Hansard 
to Members; but when I recollect that 
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by the Gazettes of London, Dublin, and 
Edinburgh there is made a profit of 


. something like £25,000 a year, it seems 


to me in that profit there is an oppor- 
tunity afforded to the Treasury of 
making a little sacrifice in the direction 
indicated. What do we find takes place 
in other countries? In the United 
States there is a full and official report. 
I hope the time will come when we shall 
have a report of the same character. 
Of course, I should like our report to 
be free from the abuses which have 
crept into the report in the United 
States. It is quite a common practice 
there for a member to prepare a long 
speech and commence to read it; but 
when he has been on his legs a few 
minutes the other Members become 
impatient and he sits down, on the 


understanding that his speech will be 


published in the Congressional Record. 
Thus the speech is palmed off on. out- 
siders as one that has been delivered in 
the House. I do not wish to suggest 
for a moment that we should tolerate 
anything of that kind, but we ought to 
have some kind of official report, pro- 
duced under the supervision of a Depart- 
ment of the State, and issued at a cheap 
rate. I hope, at all events, the Govern- 
ment will strain a point to supply 
Hansard to Members at a cheaper rate 
than it has been obtainable at hitherto. 


(10.5.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I 
am bound to say, having read in the 
papers all about the Hansard Union 
business, that I do not think the Go- 
vernment can be acquitted of having 
been the cause of ruin or great 
loss to hundreds of people. The Trea- 
sury had no business to enter into 
this contract. It was necessarily a 
ruinous contract for the company, who 
were not paid for the work they were 
doing. I do not read the, Hansard 
proofs, but throw them in the waste 
paper basket; but the company have 
been doing better work than was ever 
done in the olden times. Therefore it 
must have been evident to the Treasury 
that the work was undertaken by the 
company as a kind of catchpenny, just 
as a tradesman puts an article in a shop 
window at a price that cannot pay, in 
order to attract customers. The contract 
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was taken by the company for the pur- 
pose of sharking the public, who were 
led to believe it was a profitable con- 
tract, and were thus induced to invest 
their money in shares. The public were 
never informed that the whole basis of 
Hansard was a matter of £1,000. Upon 
this the Union, with something like 
£300,000 capital, was floated, to say 
nothing of the Anglo-Austrian Paper 
Company, or Papier Maché Company. It 
was a wrong thing on the part of the 
Government to allow all this to go on, 
knowing as they did how the Government 
contract was being dangled before the 
eyes of the public. All this has been done 
by a man whose record in the Bankruptcy 
Court the other day was one of the most 
amazing disclosures that even London 
or South African finance has yet 
shown. A man who had not a sixpence 
ten years ago has been able to get from 
the public hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, and all on the basis of this con- 
tract giving the right to use the historic 
Parliamentary name of Hansard. There 
is not a sharper man in the world than 
the Secretary to the Treasury. I know 
something of the way he has done_his 
work in Ireland, and I think he is one of 
the keenest and most competent men that 
ever occupied his position, and that 
being so his blame is, in my judgment, 
all the greater. The right hon. Gerttlee 
man ought to have known something 
about Bottomley and the way in which 
he was using this Parliamentary contract 
for company-mongering. By the use 
of the name of Hansard, dust was thrown 
into the eyes of thousands of people, 
because it is absurd to say that if the 
company had been called John Smith & 
Co., or any name of that kind, the public 
would have taken upthe shares. I think 
the right hon. Gentleman when giving 
the contract to this company ought to 
have seen that they were asking a figure 
which would pay. I wonder whether 
the widows and orphans who have been 
ruined by Hansard know what*Hansard 
was getting out of the Government. I 
will tell ‘them. What the Government 
did for Hansard was to buy 120 copies, 
and sundry odd copies, of the report at 
£5 5s. Od. each. Inall they paid £650. 
I suppose it cost Hansard £5 to produce 
each set of volumes, so that the profit 
may have been 5s. a set. I suppose they 
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made £30 a year profit, if as much. 
And this contract was the foundation 
on which many unhappy people lost 
their money. I say that in this 
matter a great responsibility lies with 
the head of the Treasury. Having 
brought about this great scandal what is 
the next step? What is going to be 
done with regard to Parliamentary re- 
porting? The present Government are 
not to blame for this penariousness in the 
matter of reporting ; they only adopted 
the policy of their predecessors. When 
a Minister is out of office he is anxious 
for an official report, but when he is at 
the Treasury he sneers at such a report, 
and asks the public to do the reporting. 
At the present moment the reports for 
Hansard are being done for both Houses 
by a receiver: the Commons have a 
receiver in the gallery, and the Lords on 
the floor of the House ; that is what we 
have come to. What has happened 
ought to be a warning to the Govern- 
ment. Reporting is a great craft. The 
reporter requires to know his craft and 
a great deal about many subjects. This 
Parliamentary work ought not to be 
given to a person coming into the market 
to make a profit. While we are con- 
demning sweating at the Kast-end this 
contract wasa palpable absurdity. Some- 
thips ought to be done to give a proper 
status to the reporters of the Debates, 
and some explanatéon is due from the 
Government to the unfortunate share- 
holders of the company. 


(10.15.) Mr. JACKSON : The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has thrown blame on 
the Treasury for what they have done in 
connection with the Hansard Company. 
I do not think the Treasury, if they had 
the business to do over again, and had 
the knowledge they possessed at the 
time this contract was entered into, 
would take any other course than that 
which they have taken. There had been 
a Joint Committee of both Houses which 
recommended a certain course of action. 


In order to give effect to the Committee’s 

recommendation the Treasury must do 

one of two things—they must either 

enter into arrangements privately with 

some firm, or they must invite public 

tenders. It would not have been satis- 
Mr. T. M. Healy 
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factory to the House if they had made a 
private arrangement, and in that case I 


am sure the condemnation of the hon. . 


Member who has just spoken would have 
been quite as strong as is his condemna- 
tion of what has occurred. I think it is 
the essence of questions of this kind that 
there should be thorough publicity as to 
what is required ; and, secondly, that 
there should be open competition, that 
there should be a fair field and no favour 
to all those who are competent to dis. 
charge the duties. Tenders were in- 
vited. The Treasury fixed no price 
themselves, but followed the recommen- 
dations of the Committee. I believe it 
was a recommendation of the Committee 
that the price of the daily parts should 
be 1s.; and one condition laid down was 
that the Treasury would take 120 copies 
for distributionamongst the Departments. 
In response to the invitation four or five 
tenders were sent in, and the firm which 
made the lowest tender was accepted. 
It must be fully understood that the 
Government had every reason to believe 
that the firm whose tender they accepted 
was fully capable of discharging the 
duties which they had undertaken, and 
I do not think that hon. Members have 
any complaint to make as to the way in 
which the work has beendone. In these 
circumstances, the Government could 
take no other course than to accept the 
tender of the firm who offered to do the 
work upon the lowest. terms. The hon. 
Member has spoken as if the tender was 
made by the Hansard Union, and we 
knew what was going on. The firm who 
took the tender was Macrae, Curtice, 
& Co. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I asked that 
question last year, and it was denied. 


*Mr. MORTON: Is that name in the 
tender that was sent in? 


Mr. JACKSON: Certainly. The 
question of the hon. and learned Member 
for Longford may have been put in such 
a form as to make theanswer to it convey 
that impression. When the firm sent 


in its tender it was registered under the 
Joint Stock Acts. The day has gone 
past when you can make much distine- 
tion between a company and a private 
concern, but the Government took extra 
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precaution in this matter by requiring 
the company to give security for the 
due performance of the work. In these 
circumstances, I fail to see what other 
course the Government could have taken 
than the one they adopted. Hon. Mem- 
bers have complained that the Govern- 
ment accepted the lowest tender ; but if 
all other things are equal, and the 
Government had reason to believe they 
were in the present case, surely we are 
bound to accept the lowest tender. Itis 
perfectly true that Macrae, Curtice, & 
Co. has heen bought up, and has been 
consolidated with other businesses into 
a great concern, and that that concern 
kas not been successful, but it was im- 
possible for the Government to ascertain 
the real state of the case at the time they 
entered into the contract. The Govern- 
ment, however, when the real position 
of affairs came to their knowledge, took 
the earliest opportunity of terminating 
the contract, and, as a matter of fact, 
the contract will terminate at the end of 
the present Session. The Government 
will, of course, invite fresh tenders, and 
will endeavour to select some firm who, 
so far as we can judge, is perfectly com- 
petent to perform the work in a satis- 
factory manner. Beyond that, it is 
quite impossible for me to give any 
pledge in the matter. 


Dr. CLARK: I think in fairness to 
the right hon. Gentleman I ought to say 
that when Macrae, Curtice, & Co. took 
this contract they were a very re- 
spectable firm. There was a fusion of 
two firms, a printing and publishing 
firm. The printer, Mr. Durant, was the 
Member for Stepney in the last Parlia- 
ment, and Mr. Curtice was a publisher 
for 30 years, and he carried on a 
very good business. But Mr. Horatio 
Bottomley came in as managing director 
and ruined the business. The Treasury 
were aware that Mr. Bottomley was 
arranging the contract. It was an- 
nounced that the company were going 
to push the Reports amongst the trade 
and thus make the thing pay. I pro- 
tested then, as I protest now, against 
the invitation of the Government to 
firms to tender not for a full or even 
a fair report, but merely for a report 
that will give one-third of what a speaker 

VOL. CCCLY. [THIRD SERIES. ] 
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says. It.is left to some reporter in a 
corner of the Gallery to determine 
what that one-third shall be. If the 
Member feels aggrieved with the report 
he has to write out what he wishes to 
appear; he has, in fact, to edit his own 
speech. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton does not want a report, and 
I would much prefer to have no 
report at all rather than have 
such an one as we now get. If you 
are going to have a report let it 
be an accurate one. A better report 
than that of Hansard is to be found in 
the Times, although I am ready to 
admit that the form in which Hansard 
is furnished to hon. Members is very 
convenient. The Government will have 
to make up their minds whether they 
will have the reports based upon the 
commercial principles or whether they 
will give a subsidy. Personally, I think 
the present method of tendering is the 
one wrong one. 


(10.25.) Mr. CREMER : The right hon. 
Gentleman has defended the action of the 
Government by saying that the price of 
the daily parts was fixed by the Com- 
mittee, but it is quite competent for the 
Government to over-rule the decision of 
that Committee as they have those of so 
many other Committees. This is the 
only country in which Members are 
called upon to buy the official report. 
In the United States, where Members 
are paid for their services, every Mem- 
ber of Congress receives six copies of the 
Congressional Record free every day. I 
hope, therefore, that my very modest 
request of reducing the price to 6d. will 
be acceded to. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I hope that if 
the request of the hon. Member is 
acceded to some means may be provided 
for those hon. Members who do not want 
the reports to signify the fact to the 
Government. For my own part, I never 
read anything that I have said, because 
I hope that I get wiser every day of my 
existence. I look sometimes with regret 
on what I have said, because I hope to 
be able by practice to speak in a briefer 
fashion. When we begin to thresh out our 
differences of opinion as to what we 
consider an accurate report, we find 
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ourselves at loggerheads. There is a 
verbatim report, and outside a verbatim 
report there is only good and bad report- 
ing. The reporter must compress, and 
it depends upon the reporter whether 
the compression is well done or not. 
Speaking generally, I do not think the 
reports we at present are very good. 
When Hansard took the Times report, 
Ido not say it was what it should be, 
but it was fairly good. Hansard’s 
report was better than is the Company’s 
report. The reports we have are not, 
I think, up to the reports of speeches we 
get in provincial newspapers. I ven- 
ture to suggest to the right hon. Gentle- 
man that it is always very desirable in 
accepting a tender to consider who 
those who tender are. Anybody may 
tender to do the work badly, but 
what we want is a thoroughly good 
report. I do not say a verbatim report. 
Ido not think a verbatim report either 
possible or desirable, but a fair and 
reasonable précis of what is said in the 
House would be useful. That we do 
not get at present, and I doubt very 
much whether we can get it without 
paying something for it. I was on the 
Committee, and I confess that I was very 
much surprised to hear that the firm re- 
ferred to had tendered to do the work 
gratis, particularly as Hansard had 
received over £5,000 per annum for it, 
and I do not suppose that Hansard, 
even in the perfunctory way in which 
the work was done, got anything like 
£5,000 a year by it. It may be a 
melancholy fact, but it is undoubtedly 
true, that the general public are not so 
anxious to read our speeches as we may 
think, and, for my own part, I cannot 
possibly imagine any sane human being 
buying Hansard’s reports and sitting 
down to pass a cheerful evening reading 
them. The fact is, the work is not one 
for general circulation, and to imagine 
that any firm can make money by re- 
porting all the speeches in the House, 
and then publishing them in a present- 
able form, is an entire illusion. I only 
rose, however, to suggest that, if we are 
to have a good and satisfactory report, it 
would be well that the Treasury should 
look closely into the firms which tender, 
and in order to secure sucha report I 
do not think a reasonable sum would be 
badly spent by the House. 
. Mr. Labouchere 
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*(10.34.) Mr. MORTON: I under 
stand the hon. Member for Northampton’ 
does not read his speeches, but he thinks’ 
he is improving day by day, and I hope’ 
that is so. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury has not 
replied to the suggestions I made, nor 
given me any assurance that the Govern- 
ment will even consider them. I first 
asked a question about the charge made 
for the daily copies of Hansard to Mem- 
bers. The right hon. Gentleman tells 
us that the price was recommended by, 
the Committee, but surely that does 
not settle the matter for ever; 
surely he will go so far as to 
say the Treasury will consider the 
wishes of Members in the matter, I 
asked, next, whether the Government 
would consider the suggestion of placing 
reporters on the floor of the House, asin 
the House of Lords, where the plan has 
been very successful I am told. I 
suppose we could find as much room for 
them here. I amsure there is no desire, 
so far as I know, to imply that the right 
hon. Gentleman had any idea of the use 
to which thecontractin question was going 
to be put; but I can only say that in a few 
hours, or in a very short time, it was, 
known in the City of London who had 
got the contract and what was going to 
b2 done—that the contractors were about 
to apply to the public for money. This: 
was known almost before the contract. 
was signed. I shall certainly go toa 
Division on this matter unless I get an 
assurance that the Treasury will consider’ 
the questions of enabling hon. Members 
to get the daily copies of the reports for 
3d. each, of placing reporters on the floor 
of the Chamber, and of making it a con- 
dition of the contract to have, not simply 
one-third, but a fair report of the pro- 
ceedings of the House. 


(10.35.) Mr. T. M. HEALY : I heard 
with some surprise the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury, in which he said the 
Treasury could not know how the con- 
tract would be used. I have referred to 
the Estimates for 1887, the year before 
the Hansard Union was founded. The 
public who have lost their hundreds of 
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thousands should understand what has 
been done. The right hon. Gentleman 
tells us the Treasury had but one duty, 
to make the best contract they could in 
the interests of the taxpayers. But the 
taxpayer can be bled not only by taxes, 
but by losses. You have saved the tax- 
payer 3d. in taxation, you have let in 
the taxpayers who subscribed to Hansard 
for losses to the extent of hundreds of 
thousands of pounds. Here is the esti- 
mate for Hansard this year: 120 copies 
of the Debates, at £5 5s.—£650. The 
Estimates show that in 1888 a grant in 
aid was made to Hansard, and in that 
year Hansard received £5,150 for doing 
what in the present year they are doing 
for £650. It is absurd for a Minister to 
talk about a contractor coming to the 
Treasury and saying he was going to form 
a Limited Liability Company, and would 
do for nothing work which cost Hansard 
£6,000 a year to do, and without making 
any money by it. Surely the Treasury 
ought to have had their eyes open as to 
what was going to take place. On the 
face of it it is absurd. Does it not 
point to some job, something in the 
City, something smelling, a job the 
scent of which the nostrils of the Go- 
vernment ought to have scented. Now 
the right hon, Gentleman asks, what 
were the Treasury todo? Well, I must 
say I think if a man were to come tome 
and offer to do for £650 work for which 
Ihad been paying £6,000, I should be 
disposed to ask: ‘“‘ My friend, how are you 
going to work it? How are you going 
to get the bulge on the public in this 
thing?” I think most men not in the 
habit of dealing with Treasury millions 
would take that view. Certainly the 
shareholders of the company in question 
would have thought it extremely curious 
that the Treasury was to get this work 
done for nothing, whereas the old con- 
tractor, nota Limited Liability Company, 
got more than £5,000 for it. The right 
hon. Gentleman lays down the pro- 
position that the Treasury had only to 
get the work done anyhow, but here 
we have the evil result. The Treasury 
may have saved a few thousand pounds, 
but the public have lost £300,000 ; 
that is how the profit and loss of the 
thing stands. Why, if a man comes to 
the Treasury and offers to run the 
whole British Empire for £1 a week— 
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Army, Navy, Volunteers, and all—are 
you .to accept the offer as a matter of 
course? The blame of the transaction 
rests on the Treasury, and the right hon, 
Gentleman has not met the case by the 
statements he has made. So much for 
the past, but what as to the future ? It 
is not creditable to the House or to the 
country to leave the question of report- 
ing our Debates in the way in which it 
now stands. For my own part, I do not 
care a brass button whether Hansard is 
given up or not. I am quite sure nobody 
cares much about it outside the House ; 
but if it is to be kept up, let it be ona 
well understood and responsible system. 
The Houses of Lords and Commons have 
sat in Committee on this subject, and 
now what it comes to is that you get 
somebody to do the work for nothing. 
I say the business of reporting our Par- 
liamentary Debates ought not to be 
jobbed about in this way. I think it is 
pretty well understood Hansard did not 
make a profit out of the subsidy. I do 
not imagine the £4,500 included the 
admirable work done in Select Com- 
mittees? [Mr. Jackson: No.] Well, 
then, I say in reference to the question 
what is our Parliamentary reporting to 
come to, would it not be possible to have 
a combination whereby the admirable 
craftsmen who do the work of the Com- 
mittees could afterwards, supposing there 
is a sufficient staff, be turned on to give 
a précis of the proceedings in the House P 
The hon. Member for Northampton has 
said Hansard did well when adopting 
the Times’ report. Well, as regards 
English Debates, I will admit the Zimes’ 
reports are very good. But that is not 
the case when the Zimes deals with 
Irish Debates. It seems to be the rule 
in the Times’ report, when an Irishman 
makes a point, to leave it out. I suppose 
this is somewhat on the Johnsonian 
principle “taking good care the Whig 
dogs did not get the best of it.” 
That is my experience of the Times ; 
at any rate, during the last few years. 
But I say a system by which the Debates 
are adapted from the Z%imes, and pro- 
duced by a cheap staff, is not a satis. 
factory state of things. The Govern- 
ment should say exactly what it is that 
they require. It is not enough to invite 
tenders for a report. Is it to be an 
original report—a Zimes report—what 
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is it to be? Ido not suppose anybody 
wants a verbatim report. Whatever itis 
you decide to have, let the contractor 
know what it is you want ; and if for an 
original report a subsidy is required— 
£4,000, or £5,000, or £10,000—let it be 
granted if you want such a report. 


(10.45.) Mr. JACKSON [Who could 
Only be imperfectly heard]: There is no 
difficulty about the matter ; all the par- 
ticulars are set out in the specifications, 
and if any further information is re- 
quired, it, of course, can be obtained at 
the Stationery Office. But the whole 
thing is set out in the specification. It 
is part of the arrangement that there 
shall be always in the House a reporter 
to watch the proceedings—Questions, 
General Debates, Committees ; in fact, 
the whole proceedings. The question 
raised by the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough with regard to bringing the 
reporters downstairs was considered by 
the Committee. The difficulty in the 
House of Lords was owing to the 
acoustics of the Chamber, and the fact 
that in the Gallery the reporters could 
not properly hear. The consequence 
was, that in order to enable them to hear 
the reporters were brought downstairs. 
There is no difficulty of that kind in 
this House. I think there are objections 
4o fixing the price of Hansard to hon. 
Members lower than to the public. What- 
ever the price fixed to Members of the 
House, we ought to allow the public 
to purchase at the same price. If 


there is any feeling on the matter, 


I am perfectly willing to consider it, but 
Ido not think there is likely to be a 
great sale. 


*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, 8.) : 
I hope the Treasury will not reduce the 
price, because it will only tend to in- 
erease the amount of small talk in Supply. 
For this reason, I would rather have the 
price increased than diminished. It 
will merely satisfy vanity and meet no 
public demand. 


(10.50.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 35; Noes 131. —(Div. List, No. 
356.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. T. M. Healy 


{COMMONS} 
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(10.57.) Mr. ATKINSON (Boston): 
Some time since I drew the attention of 
the Treasury to the grievances of the 
Custom House clerks in relation to the 
bills of entry, and there can be no doubt 
that they have been most unjustly 
treated. I do not know who was 
answerable for the change, but I do 
know that it was most unjustly made. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
is referring to something that was done 
many years ago, and has no reference to 


the expenditure in the present year, 


Ms. ATKINSON: I find the accounts 
here, and I submit that I am in order 
in discussing these. 


Toe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber’s criticisms would only apply to 
action taken some years ago. 


Mr. ATKINSON: Very well, Sir; I 
move the reduction of the Vote by £500. 
I can substantiate my case, and next 
Session I will move for a Select Com- 
mittee on the subject. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The arrangement in question was made 
some years ago, and has no reference to 
the present Estimate. 


Mr. ATKINSON: I shall move the 
reduction of the Vote by £500, and 
shall ventilate my case next Session. 


Motion made, and Qrestion put’ 
“That Item N, Printing, &c., for Bills of 
Entry, be reduced by £500.”—(Mr, 
Atkinson.) 


(11.4.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 14; Noes 160,—(Div. List, No, 
357.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


(11.14.) Sm G. CAMPBELL: I wish 
to ask who is the Minister of the Crown 
responsible for the printing arrange- 
ments. We have continually to make 
complaints about the printing, and 
especially of delay in the issue of Papers, 
but we are invariably told by the 
Ministers to whom the complaint is 
made that they have no control over 
the matter. I think there ought to be 
some one in a position to answer our 
questions. I think sometimes that the 
Treasury is not particularly anxious to 
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bring the printers under a general con- 
trol, because it is convenient for Minis- 


ters to be able to hurry on some Papers’ 


and delay others without assuming any 
responsibility towards Parliament. I 
repeat I think there should be a 
Minister responsible to Parliament for 
the printing arrangements, whom hon. 
Members can question as to delays in 
the printing of Papers. 

Mr. JACKSON: The hon. 
Member asks who is the Minister 
responsible for the delaye that take 
place. I may point out that the printer 
has to get the Papers from the several 
Departments, each Department sending 
in its own.. In any case where the 
printer has not used despatch, if the 
matter is brought to the notice of the 
Chairman of the Printing Committee, 
the Member for Wigton, it will be in- 
quired into. 


Sm G. CAMPBELL: That is all I 
want to know. If in future we have to 
complain of delay, our inquiries must ba 
addressed to the Member for Wigton. 


*Mr. CAUSTON: I must, as a Mem- 
ber of the Parliamentary Papers’ Dis- 
tribution Committee, say I do not think 
it is part of our duty to accelerate the 
printing of Papers. 


Mr. JACKSON: I did not say it 
was; I only suggested that the Chair- 
man of the Committee would inquire 
into any complaints as to delay. 


Mz. LABOUCHERE: I think 
the charges for Parliamentary Papers 
are too high. There are a great 
many Blue Books which contain infor- 
mation that would be valuable to a 
great number of persons, and it is a 
mistake to charge so highly for them. 
I would suggest that the Government 
should follow the system adopted espe- 
cially in the book business, and try to 
get large sales with. small profits. 


Sr G. CAMPBELL: I have 
another matter arising under this Vote 
to which I wish to draw attention. I 
see the sum put down for Parliamentary 
Papers for the free libraries is £100. 
That showsa very niggardly distribution. 
There is a good deal of humbug about 
some of these libraries. Their only use 
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is to provide three-volume novels for 
young persons, and it would be de- 
sirable to provide them with some solid 
reading. More solid reading than these 
Blue Books could not be found. If 
these books are of any value at all to 
the free libraries more of them ought to 
be distributed. 


*(11.20.) Mr, CREMER: What are 
the hours of the clerks in this Depart- 
ment ? 


Mr. JACKSON: Seven; from 10 
till 5. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £15,624, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1892, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Office of Her 
Majesty’s Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues, 
and of the Office of Land Revenue Records 
and Inrolments.” 


Mr. CALDWELL: TI rise for the 
purpose of moving the reduction of 
the Vote which stands in the name of 
the hon. Member for Inverness-shire, 
and my object is to call attention to the 
question of the alienation of rights in 
salmon fishing in Scotland. In Scotland 
certain salmon fishings are vested in the 
Crown, not as a personal emolument, but 
on behalf of thd public. In 1872 the 
Woods and Forests Department began 
under an Act to alienate salmon 
fisheries, and a considerable amount of 
irritation has been created in Scotland. 
The question has been raised on former 
occasions, and the Government have 
undertaken that no more alienations 
shall take place until the matter has 
been definitely determined. A Com- 
mittee has made substantial recom- 
mendations as to the salmon fishings 
being utilised for the benefit of the 
public by way of licences in such a 
way that public rights may be utilised 
for the benefit of the public in general. 
I wish to know whether the Govern- 
ment are still prepared to carry out the 
policy of having no more alienations of 
these salmon fishings in Scotland ; andy 
further, whether the Government are 
prepared, and to what extent, to carry 
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out the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners whom they appointed ? I beg 
to move the reduction of the Vote by 
£100. 


Motion made, and Question proposed; 
“That Item A, salaries, be reduced by 
£100, part of the salary of the Chief 
Commissioner.” —(Mr. Caldwell.) 


*(11,26.) Mr. BUCHANAN : There is 
a further point connected with the rights 
of the Crown in Scotland—namely, the 
salmon fishing in loch and fresh-water 
lakes. In one case there has been an 
alienation in recent years—the case of 


Loch Morar. 


Mr. JACKSON: It has not occurred 
this year. 


*Mr. BUCHANAN: No. But I want 
an assurance from the Government that 
it shall not occur again. The salmon 
fishing rights were not of very great 
monetary value. But after the aliena- 
tion of these salmon - fishing rights 
very serious other rights were found to 
have been alienated from the public to 
private individuals. The result was 
that in the case of this vast lake (Loch 
Morar), one of the largest lakes in Scot- 
land, it has been found that by giving 
to the riparian proprietors the rights of 
salmon fishings which are vested by the 
Crown in the Office of Woods and 
Forests, this vast lake has been shut up 
against the public and the inhabitants of 
the locality. That is a very serious 
public grievance indeed. I believe that 
when the Office of Woods and Forests 
sanctioned the alienation, they were 
quite unaware of the consequences. I 
think we should demand from the De- 
partment of the Government repre- 
senting the Woods and Forests that in 
future no such alienation of Crown rights, 
with the results I have referred to, shall 
be made. 


(11.30.) Me. MARJORIBANKS (Ber” 
wickshire): I think it is very desirable 
that these Crown rights in salmon fish- 
ings should be very jealously watched 
over, and that the Government should 
give some indication of what policy they 
intend to pursue with regard to them. 
I believe that the rights of the Crown 
are involved in the question of public 
rights in general. The Member for St. 

Mr. Caldwell 
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the rights in this matter. The rights of 
white fishing in the sea are held by the 
Crown as trustee for the public, but in 
regard to salmon fishing and mussel 
gathering they are the private property 
of the Crown, und therefore can be easily 
dealt with. I believe that one of the 
important points to be attended to is 
to fix exactly where the title rests 
in regard to. those Crown rights. No 
one can claim rights except by direct 
grants from the Crown, but I believe 
that in many cases rights are claimed 

private individuals to which they have 
no title whatever. A great step would 
be gained if we couid thoroughly clear 
up throughout Scotland exactly what 
fisheries have passed to private persons 
and what still remains with the Crown. 


Sirk G. CAMPBELL: My belief 
is that there is no such thing as 
private property in the Crown, and that 
these salmon fisheries are no more the 
private property of the Crown than th® 
Palace of Lambeth is the private pro- 
perty of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
These so-called private properties of the 
Crown are properties held for public 

urposes, and in trust for the nation; 

and I hold that there is no more atro- 
cious offence than this selling of these 
Crown rights to private individuals for 
a mere song, to the detriment of the 
people of this country. I would not only 
reduce the salaries of these Commis- 
sioners, but I would hang them all. I 
am, however, afraid, that the steeds 
having been stolen from the stable, the 
Conservative Party, with their super- 
stitious regard to rights, however evil, 
will not be disposed to restore those 
steeds. We shall have to wait untila 
Radical Government comes in. We are, 
however, entitled to a repetition of the 
pledge that there shall be no more 
alienations in the future. 


Mr. CALDWELL: I may point out 
that the money realised by the sale of 
these rights goes into the Public Purse. 


(11.37.) Mr. CRAWFORD (Lanark, 
N.E.): I must say I look with no little 
anxiety to the answer the Government 
will make to the general inquiry and 
complaint as to their policy with regard 
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‘to the salmon fisheries in Scotland. The 
‘Member for Wigtonshire and myself 
were members of a.small Commission on 
this subject, and Iam anxious to know 
how far the recommendations of that 
‘Commission are to be carried out. One 
recommendation was that there should 
.be no further alienations of salmon 
fisheries in Scotland, and I hope that 
promise will be renewed here. But the 
‘majority of the Commission went fur- 
ther, and said that, whereas salmon 
‘fisheries in the sea in England have 
always been treated as a public right, 
and have been interfered with only to 
the extent of conserving them by useful 
and reasonable regulations—the public 
being entitled to fish for salmon in the 
sea by licence—the history of salmon 
fishing in Scotland has taken a contrary 
direction, and that only in recent times. 
It was not until 1851 that the decision 
was given, and was confirmed by the 
House of Lords in 1858, which decided 
that the right of salmon fishing in the 
sea in Scotland was declared not to be a 
public right in the same sense as white 
‘fishing ; but that it was a right capable of 
being made a source of revenue, and to be 
treated as part of the hereditary revenues 
of the Crown. The Commission recom- 
mended that this idea in Scotland should 
be discontinued. I believe, as a lawyer, 
that that decision was a mistake, and 
that it would be far better to follow the 
example',of England in respect to this 
matter of salmon fishing, and say that 
this paltry revenue of £6,000 a year 
which the Crown derives shall not 
remain an obstacle to the contentment of 
the fishing population round the coast of 
Scotland, but that the fishing shall be 
regulated by licence as in England. In 
olden times these rights were of very 
little value, but of recent years they 
have become of some value, and hence 
people have assumed a title to them. 
The Commission have great reason to 
believe that a large number of private 
rights in inland fishings have been 
claimed upon no real title, and they 
have recommended that the proprietors 
should be called upon to bring in their 
titles and show what they are, and that 
if they do not do so the Crown shall 
assume that the titles remain with the 
Crown, and shall resume them for the 
benefit of the public. 


{Jory 16, 1891} 
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*(11.43.) A LORD or me TREASURY 
(Sir H. Maxwett, Wigton): I should 
like to ask whether it is possible at this 
time of the day to traverse all the 
arguments in the case referred to by the 
hon. Member. The Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests have simply to make 
the best out of the estate which they 
have to administer. The Commission 
over which I have had the honour to 
preside has made certain recommenda- 
tions, and although no definite action 
has been taken on them, the general 
policy of the Government has been to 
follow those recommendations. I think 
I am correct in saying that no alienation 
of Crown rights has taken place since that 
time, and all that has been done is to 
re-let certain several fishings on remote 
parts of the coast, in most cases to the 
old tenants, sometimes at reduced rates, 
whereby I do not think hon. Members 
will contend that any injury has been 
done to the public. The hon. Member 
for West Edinburgh has alluded to the 
Loch Morar case. [I cannot think that 
the hon. Member accurately recited the 
facts which were brought before us in 
evidence during the inquiry. I do not 
think the mere fact of regulating the 
rights of salmon fishing in the loch has 
deprived the people in the neighbourhood 
of the right of boating. The question of 
Loch Morar fishings is almost ancient 
history, and the impression which was 
left on my mind, after a very careful 
inquiry and examination of witnesses 
resident on the spot, was this, that the 
grievance and injury done to private 
interests in the neighbourhood has been 
very greatly exaggerated. There has 
been no repetition of these complaints 
since the inquiry took place, and the 
question is still under the careful con- 
sideration of the Government. As to 
the larger question raised by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Berwick- 
shire, I am not quite sure that the hon. 
Member knows how large it is. A 
general search into the titles of any 
description of property would be, if 
not inquisitorial, at all events ex- 
tremely complicated, protracted, and 
expensive ; andI am not certain there is 
anything more than vague suspicion in 
the mind of the public that certain 
persons are exercising rights to which 
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they had not a proper title. I think 
that until a better case has been shown 
for a general inquiry it would be inexpe- 
dient to undertake what would be a very 
lengthy and very delicate business. I 
decidedly think that no case has been 
shown for such an inquiry, 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS: I did not 
suggest that an inquiry should be held 
into the titles of all people holding 
tights under the Crown, but I did 
suggest that all persons so holding 
should be required to register their 
title within at least two years, and that 
if they failed to do so, then it should be 
considered that these salmon or mussel 
fisheries were still vested in the Crown, 
and the Crown should be able to deal 
with them as seemed best for the public. 


*Mr. BUCHANAN : The hon. Gentle- 
man has suggested that I did not 
accurately explain to the Committee the 
facts of the case with regard to Loch 
Morar, and the consequences of alienating 
their rights. What took place was 





Tae CHAIRMAN : Order, order ! The 
case of Loch Morar was only incidentally 
cited as an illustration. It is not relevant 
to the subject under debate to go into 
the facts connected with it. 


*Mr. BUCHANAN: I only desired 
to justify what I had said on the subject. 
This is really the first case in which the 
Office of Woods and Forests alienated 
any such rights in a large enclosed 
sheet of water, and I believe that they 
did it in ignorance of the consequences 
that might ensue to the public. It was 
only subsequently that they appreciated 
the evil results. I want now to get a 
definite pledge on the part of the Woods 
and Forests that no such alienation of 
fishing rights shall take place in the 
future as has taken place lately. 


(11.54.) Sm G. CAMPBELL: I also 
wish to press the Government for a 
definite pledge that this alienation of 
the fisheries shall not continue. With 
regard to information as to title there is 
a very great difference between Scotland 
and England ; if the Public Register is 
looked at in Scotland, the title can be 
decided at once. But there are a large 

Sir H. Maxwell 
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number of people who claim to exercise 


their rights of salmon fishing who have 
not a shred of title. 


Mr. JACKSON: I do not think 
there is any difference between the 
views of the Government and hon. 
Members as to the general policy to 
be pursued. The Government are as 
anxious as hon. Members opposite to 
take care that no alienation of fishing 
rights shall take place. There have 
been no such alienations since the in- 
quiry by the Commission, but I do not 
think it would be wise or right to say 
that under no circumstances shall there 
be no alienations in the future. As I 
know the view taken by the Depart- 
ment of Woods and Forests, I may say 
that the general policy of the Depart- 
ment in future will be such as to meet 
with the approval of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. 

Mr. CRAWFORD: I was rather 
surprised that the statement of the 
hon. Member who sits below me as 
to the necessity for' inquiring into the 
title of members of the public who 
claim rights of salmon fishing received 
the answer that such inquiry would be 
impossible. The Department have not 
carried out the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission in regard to leasing 
fisheries. The Government ought to 
see that these recommendations are 
carried out, and not declare it impos- 
sible to trace everybody’s title. The 
Report of the Commission speaks of a 
belief that there are still many un- 
chartered waters. It is a matter of 
great importance that inquiry should be 
made. 


*Sir H. MAXWELL: There is no 
difference between the attitude which 
I have taken up on this occasion 


and the language of the Report, but 
there is a difference between examining 
into particular cases and a general in- 
vestigation. Inquiry should be made 
in cases where reasonable doubt exists. 


Dr. CLARK: I think that the 
hon Gentleman might have gone 
further, and laid it down that in the 
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renewal of salmon leases the same 
course will be followed as used to be 
taken under the old toll system, of put- 
ting them up to tender. By that 
means a fair price would be obtained. 
After the scandals which have occurred 
in the past, the Government ought to 
take great care to prevent a renewal of 
them. 

_ (12.4.) The Committee Divided :— 
Ayes 56; Noes 121.—(Div. List, 
No. 358.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

#(12.12.) .Sm) WALTER FOSTER 
(Derby, Ilkeston): I wish to call the at- 
tention of the House to the action of the 
Woods and Forest Commission in letting 
Crown lands in allotments. Application 
was made to the Department to let for 
that purpose certain Crown lands in Bil- 
lingborough. This House declared in the 
Allotments Act that one acre was the 
proper size of an allotment, but the 
Woods and Forests Commission have 
taken it into their heads to declare that 
half an acre is sufficient, and, in a com- 
munication sent down to  Billing- 
borough, it was said— 

‘“‘Half an acreis as large a quantity of land 
as can be properly managed by an agricultural 
labourer, unless under exceptional circum- 
atances, and, as at present advised, the Com- 
missioners would not bé disposed to grant to 


labourers an allotment exceeding that 
quantity.” 


I wish to obtain an assurance from the 
Government that the Comissioners of 
Woods and Forests will in future comply 
with the terms of the Allotments Act, 
and grant allotments of Crown lands to 
the extent of one acre, whether in Eng- 
land or in Wales, to labourers who 
apply for them. It is surely a piece of 
official tyranny to tell a poor man that he 
is incompetent to manage more than half 
an acre of land. If he is able to pay the 
rent for an acre, he should be allowed 
that quantity of land, and no Govern- 
ment official ought to deprive him of the 
right to it. 


(12.15.) Mr. A. O’CONNOR 
(Donegal, E.): I wish to ask a ques- 
tion, not as to a poor man, but 
regarding one at the other end of the 


{Juxr 16, 1891} 
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scale. The hon. Member for Wigton- 
shire said just now that the Government 
were bound to make the most of their 
revenue. Surely, then, it is incumbent 
on them to get in the debts which are 
due to the Department. I find in the 
list of unrecovered debts one in the 
name of the Duke of Fife for a capital sum 
of £400, and interest, which in five years 
has amounted to £75. What security 
did the Department take from'the Duke 
when the money was advanced? Is 
there any power of foreclosing? Do 
the Department stand in the position of 
mortgagees? Have they any personal 
security ? Surely a person of the rank 
of the Duke of Fife could get some one 
to act as surety for him. Why has not 
payment been enforced? Why should 
the Duke be treated differently from a 
poor man ? 


Mr. JACKSON: With reference to 
the question raised by the hon. Member 
for Ilkeston, there will be no difficulty 
in granting the full quantity of land fixed 
by the Allotments Act to labourers who 
apply for allotments out of lands under 
the control of the Commissioners, I do 
not think there is any desire to restrict 
the grants to half an acre. With regard 
to the question of the hon. Member for 
Donegal, I do not know the particulars 
of this case, and I cannot, therefore, give 
him the information he asks for. I 
anticipate the debt is the subject of a 
dispute. I will, however, make inquiries 
into the matter. 


(12.20.) Mr. A. O°;CONNOR: I think 
the answer of the right hon. Gentleman 
most unsatisfactory. I can see nothing 
on the Estimates to explain the delay 
in the collection of this debt. For years 
and years the Department have allowed 
the debt to exist, and the interest on it 
to accumulate. The Duke is in the 
position of a debtor who has not paid his 
debts. I suppose the Department has 
taken no action against him, simply 
because he is the Duke of Fife. But 
the House of Commons ought not to be 
afraid of the Duke, and as we have been 
unable to get a satisfactory explanation, 
I shall move to reduce the Vote by the 
amount of the debt, namely, £400. 
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-- Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A., Salaries, be reduced by 
£400, part of ‘the Salary of the Chief 
Commissioner.” — (Mr. Arthur . O’Con- 
nor.) 


Ms. JACKSON: I do not think 
the reply that I have made is un- 
reasonable. It is impossible for me to 
be in a position to enter into details on 
this subject, as I have received no notice. 
There are some thousands on the Votes. 
How can I be expected to be acquainted 
with each one? 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR: This debt has 
been going on for years. 


Mr. JACKSON: But my attention 
has not been called to it before; I have 
no doubt there is a full explanation to 
be furnished. I am not asking too 
much when I request the hon. Member 
to withdraw his Motion. If the Vote is 
now allowed to pass I will undertake to 
give the hon. Member full particulars on 
Report. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: 
the attitude of the Government is 
most unsatisfactory. This debt has 
been standing since June, 1885, just 
about the time the Conservatives came 
into power. It is most extraordinary 
that while poor Irish farmers who owe 
the Treasury a few pounds are sold up if 
they do not pay, this noble Duke, 
because he is the husband of a lady who 
gets thousands of pounds from the tax- 
payers of the country, is allowed to owe 
this large amount year after year. I 
can imagine the Attorney General de- 
nouncing the wretched ruffians of Irish 
tenants who fail to fulfil their contracts, 
but when it comes to be the case of a 
Duke who heads a South African Com- 
pany, it is loyal and patriotic not to ask 
him to pay his debts. If it had been a 

r man who owed this money he 
would have been forced to pay. An 
Irish tenant who owes £15 for two 
years is promptly sold up and turned out 
of house and home. Members of the 
Government talk about the dishonesty of 
the Irish tenants, but why not make the 
Duke pay his debts. [Loud cries of 


I think 
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“Order!”] Members of the Tory. 
do not like to hear about this, and as 


they will not give me a fair hearing’ I 
beg to move to report Progress. ‘ 


Tue CHAIRMAN: I cannot accept 
that Motion. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Then am I to 
have a hearing P 


Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
must expect to be interrupted if he 
says offensive things. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I have said 
nothing offensive to this House. You 
expect Irish tenant farmers to pay their 
small and miserable debts, while you do. 
not make the Duke pay his. That is all 
I,have said, and I do not consider that 
offensive to anybody. 


(12.27.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 43; Noes 115.—(Div. List, No. 
359.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


(12.36.) Dr. CLARK: I beg to move, 
Sir, that you do now report Progress. Two 
very important matters have yet to be 
raised on this Vote, namely the condition 
of the gold industry in Wales and the 
mal-administration of the Crown 
quarries in Wales. 


1508 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress 
and ask leave tosit again.”-—(Dr. Clark.) 


*Mr. GOSCHEN : I would point outas 
regards the gold mining industry in 
Wales that a Royal Commission is inquir- 


ing into the whole question of royalties. 
Great concessions have already been 
made, and a discussion on the matter 
before the Commission has reported 
would lead to no result. The moment 
the Commission has reported I will take 
up the matter. I could not deal with it 
until the Commission has reported, so I 
think it would scarcely be worth while 
to take up much time now in discussing 
it. I hope the Committee will now 
discuss the question of the quarries in 
Wales, so that we may be able to take 
the Scotch Votes first thing to-morrow. 
T shall keep my pledge, and not force 
the Estimates, but I make an earnest 
appeal to the Committee to allow us to 
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take this and the following non-con- 
tentious Votes. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Itis absurd to 


think of taking the Secret Service Vote 
to-night. 


*Mr. W. PRITCHARD MORGAN) 


(Merthyr Tydvil): I cannot consent to 
the suggestion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that we should not ventilate our 
grievances in this House. We have now 
nearly arrived at the end of the Session, 
and no opportunity has been afforded to 
private Members to ventilate their griev- 
ances until this hour—after midnight. I 
shall occupy at least one hour in calling 
the attention of the Committee to the 
condition of the gold industry in Wales. 
I have determined, at whatever cost, to 
ventilate our grievance before the Com- 
mittee. In 1888 the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer promised eight or ten Mem- 
bers of this House he would give the 
matter his consideration. A little while 
ago I sent him a round robin signed by 
73 Members asking him to receive a 
deputation, but he has not had the 
courtesy even to reply. He promised on 
the Vote on Account he would give 
the matter his immediate attention. 


*Mr. GOSCHEN : May I interrupt the 
hon. Gentleman ? So far has our attention 
been given to the matter that we have 
changed the scale and sent it to the 
lessee of the mine. 


*Mr. W. PRITCHARD MORGAN: I 
regret to say I cannot withdraw from 
the position I have taken up. It is true 
the Government have changed the scale, 
but even the new scale is both monstrous 
and absurd. I intend to support the 
Motion to report Progress. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I regret I 
cannot respond to the appeal made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The matter I intend to raise is one of 
considerable interest to my constituents, 
inasmuch as the working of an important 
quarry is involved. 


(12.42.) Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported to-morrow. 


Committee also report Progress ; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


{Jvn¥ 16; 1891} 
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" Resolutions [15th July], (see page 
1274) reported, and . ee 


REDEMPTION OF RENT (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No. 377.) ) 
COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1. 

(12.47.) Mr. T. M. HEALY (Long- 
ford, N.): I presume the Government; 
will assent to the Amendment, —— is 
merely formal. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, ling 
11, after “ Commission ” to insert “ after 
an ‘application i in the prescribed manner.” 
—(Mr. T. M. Healy.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
12, to leave out “renewal fines (if any),” 
and insert “ circumstances of the case.” 
-—(Mr. 7. M. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): Ido not think there is any objection 
to introducing words which would bring 
in every circumstance material, but: it 
would be a pity to leave out the words 
“renewal fines,” which are very im- 
portant. I suggest that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s view would pro- 
bably be adequately met if after the 
word “any” his words were added. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
12, after “any,” to insert “‘and all the 
circumstances of the case.”—(Mr. T. My 
Healy.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I presume the 
Government will assent to my next 
Amendment ; and, acting on that assump- 
tion, I should like to ask if they have 
considered at all how the Land Com- 
mission is to ascertain whether there is 








11 


a full agricultural rent or not? Of 
course, if they only look at the valua- 
tion and compare that with the rental, 
legal examination or anything of that 
kind would not be required, and it was 
with that view that I wished to leave 
out the words “ renewal fines (if any).” 


Amendment proposed, in page l, 
line 14, after “to,” to insert “apply 
in the prescribed manner to”—(Mr. 7’. 
M., Healy.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr, A. J. BALFOUR: I have no ob- 
jection to the Amendment, but I must 
point out that it would be impossible 
for the Government to assent to an 
amendment of the Bill which would 
allow these leases to be broken in cases 
where the full agricultural rent is not 
being charged. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I quite concur, 
and I think it would be very unjust if 
any such view were insisted upon. I 
think that in 1887 the Government 
stated that 20,000 leaseholders had 
applied. Even supposing 10,000 men 
apply, and say they hold at full agri- 
cultural rent, that would entail a very 
long inquiry, and, in the meantime, men 
would have to go on paying at the old 
rate. I assume the Land Commission in 
all these cases will have to hold some 
inquiry. I think the Government are 
imposing a condition which is very 
stringent, and will lead to a block in the 
system. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: The Govern- 
ment’s view of this Bill is the one I 
desire to carry out in this Amendment, 
but I think without the Amendment a 
yiew foreign to the view of the Govern- 
ment will prevail. As I understand, 
the view of the Government is that 
when a tenant desires to redeem his rent 
or desires to have it ascertained whether 
injustice prevails, he should go to the 
Land Commission. If the Land Com- 
mission declares that he holds at a full 
agricultural rent, the man will go to the 
landlord and ask to be allowed to 
redeem. The landlord will then say 
“Yes” or “No.” You provide that 

Mr. T'. M. Healy 


Redemption of Rent {COMMONS} . (Ireland) Bill. 
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the tenant shall redeem his rent by 
paying such a capital sum as may be 
‘agreed upon; he would have to make 
an offer of a capital sum. That is not 
the view of the Government. Their 
view is that the tenant should put to the 
landlord the point, “ Will you allow me 
to redeem or not?” and not be required 
to offer any capital sum. I therefore 
beg to move the Amendment standing 
in my name. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
14, after “rent,” to insert— 

“Whereupon, if the lessor or grantor, as the 
case may be, signifies his consent within the 
prescribed time and in the prescribed manner, 
including consent to such sum being retained 
as guarantee deposit as the Land Commission 
may think necessary, then such redemption 
shall<be effected.”’—(Mr. 7. M. Healy.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey, Dublin Uni- 
versity): ‘It will be necessary, under 
the Land Purchase Bill, to retain a 
guarantee deposit in every case of sale. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY : I submit that the 
position is wholly different in the case 
of redemption of rent and the case of 
land purchase. Land purchase is agreed 
upon by agreement. The landlord 
knows he is going to get four-fifths in 
land, and that another cne-fifth is to 
remain out for 15 years. All the land- 
lord has to do to block redemption is to 
say, ‘‘I will not allow my one-fifth to 
remain for 15 years ; give me cash down.” 
The landlord knows that if he did not 
agree to redemption the tenant would 
take him into Court and insist upon 
having a fair rent fixed. Accordingly, I 
submit this is absolutely necessary 
and 


It being One of the clock, the Chair- 
man left the Chair to make his Report 
to the House. 





Committee report Progress; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


And, it being after One of the clock, 
Mr. Speaker adjourned the House with- 
out Question put. 


House adjourned at one ‘minute after 
One o’cleck till to-morrow. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 17th July, 1891. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (LONDON) BILL. 
(No. 201.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with Amendments: The Report 
thereof to be received on Thursday 
next ; and Bill to be printed as amended. 
(No. 239.) 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS BILL, 
(No. 232.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with further Amendments: The 
Report of the Amendments made in 
Committee of the Whole House and by 
the Standing Committee to be received 
on Tuesday next ; and Bill to be printed 
asamended. (No. 240.) 


RANGES BILL.—(No. 238.) 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with a further Amendment: The 
Report of the Amendments made in 
Committee of the Whole House and by 
the Standing Committee to be received 
on Monday next. 


CROFTERS' COMMON GRAZINGS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 223.) 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without Amendment ; and to be 
read 3* on Tuesday next. 


INFLAMMABLE CARGOES IN 
PASSENGER SHIPS. 

Eart DE LA WARR: My Lords, I 
wish to giye notice that early in next 
Session I propose to move for a Select 
Committee to take evidence and report 
upon the question of inflammable sub- 
stances being carried as cargo in pas- 
senger ships, and to consider whether 
legislation on the subject is desirable. 


THE CHANTREY BEQUEST. 
QUESTION—-OBSERVATIONS. 
*Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY, in 
Ksing to ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
Ment whether the Trustees of the 
Chantrey Bequest are not infringing 
the intentions of the bequest by pur- 
chasing pictures from old Academicians 
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instead of from rising artists; and whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government have 


| used their influence to dissuade the 


Chantrey Trustees from persisting in 
outraging the feelings of their Catholic 
fellow-subjects, said: .My Lords, before 


I address you on the subject of 
the notice which stands on_ the 
Paper in my name, I desire to 


| state that I do not hold any brief 


either from the Roman Catholics or from 
the Dean of Durham and those members 
of the Church of England who equally 
dislike the profanation of sacred things. 
Neither have I consulted with Roman 
Catholic Peers further than to ascertain 
that I was not trespassing upon ground 
which would be more properly occupied 
by one of them. I would add that I 
had some reluctance in putting down 
this notice because of a recent occurrence 
which induced fear on my part that 
there might be some risk of a speech on 
such a subject in case of my sudden 
death leading some member of that 
Church to claim me as an adherent, 
whilst I am simply desirous of doing 
what I conceive to be an act of justice. 
The reasons which have induced me to 
put down this notice are, first, certain 
articles in the Codes, which I will refer 
to later, and also that one of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers has expressed the 
opinion that this question is one to be 
settled by public opinion; and there 
is no place more fitted to guide public 
opinion than your Lordships’ House. 
One of my Radical friends has told me 
that this House does not initiate public 
opinion, but that it guides and perfects 
it, and I hope that the utterances of 
some of your Lordships may give that 
tone to public opinion which is wanted 
to remove the scandal which has arisen 
and the heartburnings which it has 
caused. A very general impression pre- 
vails that the bequest of Sir Francis 
Chantrey was intended to encourage 
rising talent; this impression probably 
originated with some friends of the late 
Sir Francis Chantrey who gave it cur- 
rency, and I do not believe that it has 
any other foundation. It is, however, 
certain that his will directs that the 
pictures to be purchased from the funds 
he bequeathed should be selected for 
their artistic merit alone, without 
favouritism, and not with regard to the 
needy circumstances of artists whose 
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works do not reach the highest artistie 
tierit. He also extended the benefits of 
his bequest to men of all nations, pro- 
vided that their work has been executed 
in-England. The exact words of the 
will are these :-— 

“ And my will further is that such President 
and Council in making their decision ” 
—-that is in selecting pictures to be pur- 
chased from the fund— 
‘‘ shall have regard solely to the intrinsic merit 
of the work in question, and not permit any 
feeling of sympathy for the artist or his family 
by reason of his or their circumstances or 
etherwise to influence them.” 
Now, I do not wish to press more se- 
verely than I can help upon the author 
of the incriminated picture; but I 
have: no hesitation in accusing the 
Trustees of the Chantrey Bequest, or 
the Committee of Selection, or whoever 
it is that acts for them, of favouritism 
and incapacity. They have to select the 
best picture of the year, and they have 
passed by such pictures as “The Em- 
peror’s Choice of a Wife,” ‘‘ The Doctor,” 
“The Return of Proserpine,” and other 
paintings superior as works of art to the 
one they selected. The picture they 
selected is a historical picture, but it is 
historically untrue. Granted that they 
did not know it is untrue—that it is a 
libel in paint, granted even that it were 
historically true, it is not high art; for 
the rule of Horace that Medea should 
‘not kill her children before the public 
applies equally to pictures, and the 
Chantrey Trustees ought not to have 
‘given the prize to a picture the inde- 
cency of which shocks every beholder. 
Many of your Lordships may have seen 
the picture of Susanna giving thanks 
and praise after her acquittal on the 
false charges of the Elders, in the Berlin 
Gallery of the German Exhibition. If 
His Majesty the King of Prussia and 
Emperor of Germany had seen that pic- 
ture and had then been shown Mr. 
Calderon’s performance as the champion 
picture of England, he would possibly 
have repeated the saying of his Royal 
ancestor, that the Sovereign of England 
chad not got a painter fit to paint a reli- 
‘gious picture, a taunt which led Hogarth 
to paint his burlesque picture of Paul 
before Festus, and to commemorate the 
saying of the Kingof Prussia by inscribing 
it at the foot of the print of his picture. 
In naming Mr. Calderon’s picture with 


Lord Stanley of Alderley 
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Bequest. 
the “Susanna” in the Berlin Gal- 
lery as a religious picture, I am only 
following the artist’s apologists, who have 
described it as a reverent picture. That 
the Trustees of the Chantrey Bequest or 
their Committee of Selection should have 
been so blind to its defects shows the 
measure of their incapacity, and this is 
not the first timethatthey have given dis- 
satisfaction, and that public complaints 
have been made. A few days ago I 
visited the South Kensington Museum 
to look at some of the pictures purchased 
under this bequest, and to my surprise I 
found among them a picture which 
some years ago at the Academy had 
excited the derision of the late Sir 
Philip Egerton and myself on account 
of the colouring being so untrue to 
nature. As the painter of that picture 
was in no way deserving of blame such as 
attaches to the painter of the picture 
purchased this year, and as he may still be 
living, I will not describe it more closely. 
If the Chantrey Trustees should make 
another unfortunate selection, such as 
this which they seem to cling to, it will 
probably lead to an appeal being made 
to the Charity Commissioners, and to 
those gentlemen framing a scheme for 
the better administration of this bequest, 
and for more impartial selection on 
artistic grounds alone, in accordance 
with the will of the testator, by a jury 
of foreigners. The Chantrey Bequest 
is of very considerable value. I believe 
it amounts to £80,000, so that I think 
it would be as deserving the attention 
of the Charity Commissioners as the 
Parish Piece of Leicester. The exhaustive 
Report which they made on those 17 
acres will show the Chantrey Trustees 
what they might have to expect. If, 
instead of consulting a medieval Latin 
text which he misunderstood and garbled 
—for Mr. Calderon omitted the next 
sentence, which plainly says that the 
confessor of St. Elizabeth held her back 
from renouncing all her possessions, so 
that she might pay her husband’s debts 
—if Mr. Calderon had consulted Butler’s 
Lives of the Saints he would have 
found nearly at the beginning of the 
account of her life that in her earl 
youth she was devoted to almsgivig 
and to prayer ; and the author addeé— 

“Tf nobody was there, prostrating herself 
upon the ground: her devotion she iadulged 
with more liberty in her private closet.” 
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Mr. Calderon might have understood 
from this that a woman who thus 
shunned observation was not likely less 
than 10 years later to desecrate herself 


in the way it has pleased him to depict. 


It is hardly necessary to explain. why 
this picture of St. Elizabeth outrages the 
feelings of Roman. Catholics and of all 
religious people, yet, as one of the prin- 
cipal papers of the Metropolis of secular- 
ism has denied that any feelings are 
outraged, a few words on this point may 
perhaps be allowed. The outrage is 
twofold. In the first place, the picture 
insults the memory of a woman who won 
the veneration or respect of all those 
who were acquainted with her life. The 
life of St. Elizabeth is very similar to 
that of Queen Hiizabeth of Portugal, 
whose birth was 64 years later. Both 
devoted themselves almost entirely to 
works of charity, but there was one 
great difference between them, that 
the Portuguese Queen lived to the age 
of 65, while the Margravine only lived 
24 years. As regards the Queen of 
Portugal, her charity was so harassed 
by her husband that the bread she was 
taking to the poor had to be disguised 
as roses at the gate of Coimbra, Some 
authors have attributed this incident 
to the Margravine, but she had no 
occasion for it, for it is narrated that 
her husband, on one occasion, when 
one of the officers of his household 
complained to him that his wife was 
ruining him, asked, “ Has she alienated 
any of my land?” and when the 
officer answered ‘‘ No,” he was told to 
be silent, St. Elizabeth of Hungary 
was canonised by Pope Gregory IX, 
after long and mature deliberation, in 
1235, only four years after her death, an 
unusually short time. Roman Catholics 
naturally feel aggrieved at an insult to 
this saint, and those who are not Catho- 
lies may well think that the merits of 
the Margravine are so well authenticated 
by history that she ought to have 
escaped from contumely, But, in addi- 
tion to the insult to the saint, the Roman 
Catholics have other grounds of com- 
plaint. The picture is a libel on their 
Church, for it represents their priests as 
bringing a woman naked intoa church in 
the presence of men, which might cause 
ignorant Protestants to believe and to 
say that these are the usual ceremonies 
for nuns taking the veil. I referred at 
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the outset to certain articles in the Codes 
which have induced me to bring this 
matter before your Lordships’ House ; 
and the most obvious of these is the 
command or maxim of doing to others 
as you would have others do to you. I 
think that maxim might have been more 
present in the minds of those Acade- 
micians who dictated the very curt 
reply which was sent to the remon- 
strance of the Duke of Norfolk. If the 
Parliamentary printers. had not been so 
dilatory, and if the Report of the Mission 
to Rome had appeared earlier, and had not 
been delayed until so late as a few days 
ago, perhaps those who wrote that answer 
would have shown him a little more 
respect, There were two courses open 
to those who sent that letter. First, they 
might have followed the example of the 
Gainsborough Magistrates, who, finding 
they had illegally sentenced a man to hard 
labour, clubbed together to indemnify 
him, or they might have taken a hint 
from Mr. Anstey’s very entertaining book, 
The Fallen Idol, and have asked Mr. 
Calderon to occupy an hour or two 
on a Sunday morning in painting the 
habit of undyed wool which the Mar- 
gravine received from Conrad of Mar- 
burg, her confessor. But assuming 
the command to do to others as you 
would be done by, is imperative, I 
think the obligation is even more 
imperative to do to others as you have 
been done by. In the course of last year 
certain persons wrote to me to ask for 
assistance in a similar case where ‘their 
feelings were being outraged. I wrote 
toa Secretary of State on the matter, and 
I was very glad to have the satisfactory 
answer that he had already anticipated 
my wishes, and those who desired me to 
write, and that he had rendered them 
justice. But there is another article 
in the Code which is much more de- 
finite and much more to the purpose. 
The noble Marquess at the head of the 
Government has more than once pub- 
licly praised the principal framer of the 
Indian Penal Code, Sir James Stephen. 
I trust that the noble Marquess will, 
on, this occasion, follow the spirit of 
one of the best articles in that other- 
wise too Draconian Code. I refer to the 
article which prohibits one Indian sub- 
ject from insulting the religion of 
another. Is Benares, I would ask, more 


| inflammable than _ Belfast, and if the 
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restriction is valuable and reasonable 
in India, ought not its spirit to be 
followed in this country also, when a 
portion of the Queen’s subjects, through 
their authorised spokesman, protests 
against an insult to their religion being 
permanently established in public gal- 
leries maintained at the national ex- 
pense? If it be thought by any of 
your Lordships that Iam expecting or 
asking too much I will put the question 
the other way, so as to obtain a reductio 
ad absurdum, and ask if our painters 
and Academicians are to be at liberty to 
placard the walls of our National Gal- 
leries with pictures which are insulting 
to some of us at home, why are Hindoos 
and Mussulmans to be debsrred from 
insulting one another, and smearing the 
thresholds of their places of worship 
with the blood of pigs and cows, which 
is the usual method of treading on the 
tail of the coat of religious or political 
opponents in India? I do not wish 
to make a joke of the matter, but I 
think that shows that the same feelings 
of forbearance ought to be shown in this 
country as have been imposed in India 
by one of the best articles in the Indian 
Penal Code. 


Viscount HARDINGE: As I happen 
to be one of the Chantrey Trustees, I 
wish to say one word on the question 


which the noble Lord has brought 
forward. I think he has no accurate in- 
formation at all as to the character of 
that body, or how the pictures are pur- 
chased. The Chantrey Bequest is ad- 
ministered by a Committee presided over 
by the President of the Royal Academy, 
and they are principally laymen. I 
happen to be one of that body. The 
pictures are bought by the Presi- 
dent and the Council, and the Presi- 
dent and Council buy those pic- 
tures out of the funds committed 
to them on their own sole responsibility. 
The noble Lord assumes that the Presi- 
dent and Council have acted wlira vires 
in purchasing these pictures by the 
Royal Academicians. I can assure him 
that is not thecase. The Chantrey will 
leaves the Council perfectly unfettered, 
and, at their discretion, they can pur- 
chase any pictures they please as long as 
they belong to the British School. Sir 
Frederick Leighton states in a private 
letter which he wrote to me that 
Lord Stanley of Alderley 
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“The purchases of these Chantrey pictures 
represent young and old insiders and outsiders, 
Idealists, Realists, and even Impressionists.” 
So that, in fact, this Chantrey collection, 
instead of being confined, as the noble- 
Lord thinks, merely to Academicians, 
embraces nearly the whole range of Art. 
Well, that answers, as far as I am able 
to do it, the first part of the noble Lord’s 
question. Now, the second part, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have used 
their influence to persuade the Chantrey 
Trustees from persisting in outraging 
the feelings of their Roman Catholic 
fellow subjects, is a matter which it is 
not my business to answer, and I shalt 
leave some Member of the Government 
to answer that portion of the question. 
But before they do so I must draw the 
noble Lord’s attention to a paragraph in 
a letter which has been addressed to the 
Duke of Norfolk, as President of the 
Catholic Union of Great Britain, in 
which the President says—and I must 
say 1 think it is written in a tone with 
which our Roman Catholic fellow 
countrymen ought to be well satisfied, 
for it is written in decidedly an apolo- 
getic tone— 
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‘The President and Council deeply regret 
to find from this that the exhibition of the 
pictures has raised a strong feeling of indigna- 
tion among Roman Catholics. Nothing the 
President of the Council will know would have 
been more foreign to the mind of the artist 
than the thought of showing ary disrespect to 
St. Elizabeth, or wounding the feelings of 
these who share her faith, and in that they 
note with satisfaction that justice is done to 
them by the Council of the Union. They 
would venture indeed to affirm, and they are 
in a position to do so, that the picture was con- 
ceived and carried out in a grave and truly 
reverent spirit.” 


Now, I venture to think that the gentle- 
men of the Union might have been 
fairly satisfied with that answer ; but, as 
I said before, it is for the Government 
to answer that part of the noble Lord’s 
question more fully than I have done. 
*Toe PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFATRS (The Marquess of Sa.isBury) : 
My Lords, after the speech of the noble 
Lord who has just sat down, my hope is 
dissipated that he would have under- 
taken to answer on this subject himself. 
The noble Lord seeks to make me re- 
sponsible for the action of the Trustees 
of the Chantrey Bequest. I think it 





| would be rather hard on me to do that. 
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My burden would, indeed, be consider- 
able if I were to be made responsible for 
the action of every Trust and every inde- 


_ pendent Corporation in the country ; and, 


perhaps, 1 may venture to say that ina 
matter of art it is rather hard to call 
upon me when there is a distinguished 
representative and guardian of art sitting 
near me, the Lord President of the 
Council, whose business it is to guard 
these questions. My noble Friend was 
kind enough to warn me that this ques- 
tion was coming forward a few daysago. 
It was very courteous of him, and gave 
me an opportunity, if I could have 


‘availed myself of it, of seeing this 


picture. Unfortunately, I have not been 
able todo so: I have been very much 
engaged, and regret that I have not been 
able to see the picture. The only idea I 
have conceived of it has been derived 
from a picture I saw in Punch of Zoo 
showing her back *to members of the 
County Council. I am wholly unable to 
enter into the discussion to which the 
noble Lord invites me, until he can lay 
down for me some canon as to the course 
artists should pursue in dealing with the 
question of clothes or no clothes. Artists 
take a different view of the subject from 
that taken by the majority of mankind, 
and some of the matters which they re- 
present as wholly innocuous and, indeed, 
praiseworthy would, if translated into 
ordinary life, attract the attention of the 
police. »As far as my experience goes— 
though that is a small one—even in the 
representation of sacred subjects I have 
observed on the part of artists that a 
desire to exhibit their knowledge of the 
human form and their command of flesh 
tints has overcome the inclination to 
clothe saintly persons with a sufficiency 
of garments. I would invite my noble 
Friend the next time he goes on the 
Continent to visit the Magdalen of 
Guercino at Naples and the Magdalen of 
Correggio at Paris. Neither of these 
two pictures would meet the views 
generally entertained as to clothing 
at the end of the 19th century, 
and yet I have never heard any sugges- 


» tion of profanity made against either of 


the artists of these pictures, which are 
exhibited in countries where the Roman 
Catholic faith prevails. Iam, therefore, 
unable to say to my noble Friend that if 
Thad had the power I should have inter- 
fered with the Trustees of the Chantrey 
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Bequest on this occasion, because I fail 
to see what is the canon of art which 
he would lay down in this matter. There 
is one topic of consolation, however, 
which I would suggest to the noble 
Lord. I have not been myself to the 
gallery in which this picture is to be 
placed. But some friends of mine have 
been there, and they assure me that 
it is in a place of great seclusion suited 
to the exhibition of works of this 
kind. They went one Saturday after- 
noon ; it was a free day, and there was 
not a soul in the place. Well, if that is 
so, I would ask my noble Friend to 
kindly consider whether any better dis- 
position of this picture could have been 
made. If the picture had been sold toa 
@ private owner it would have been exhi- 
bited by him in his gallery, and all kinds 
of persons, including maid servants and 
others, would have seen it every day ; but 
placed where it is it will be reserved for 
the study of those who are practising 
art and who are superior to the pre- 
judices which have invaded the mind of 
my noble Friend, and, at all events, it 
will be deprived of the power either of 
injuring public morality or offending the 
prejudices of religious minds. I can 
only say, in reply, that 1 entirely dis- 
believe that the artist had the slightest 
intention or belief that he would offend 
the feelings of any Religious Body, that I 
do not think such pictures ought to be 
allowed to offend them, and I do not 
think that the picture will have the 
tendency in any degree to diminish the 
reverence which I am sure all who are 
acquainted with the subject feel for the 
memory of St. Elizabeth of Hungary. 
*Lorp HERRIES: My Lords, I do not 
wish to prolong the discussion on the 
subject of this picture ; but as the opinion 
of Roman Catholics has been mentioned, 
I think the noble Marquess has totally 
misapprehended the reason for the objec- 
tion which has been raised by Roman 
Catholics to this picture. The reason 
that Roman Catholics have objected to 
this picture is that the picture repre- 
sents a gross act of indecency com- 
mitted in the presence of men by a 
lady whom they have all held in ‘he 
highest veneration. That is the reason 
Roman Catholics object to this. picture ; 
and when we are told to look at the 
picture of Magdalene and others in dif- 
ferent galleries in various parts of 
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Europe, it will be seen that they are not 
in comparison. Those are. pictures of 
saints represented alone, and they are 
supposed to be represented in ideal 
form ; but this is a picture of a saint, 
a Queen of Hungary, who has been 
held in. the highest veneration for 
centuries, and who is supposed to have 
thrown off every stitch of clothing 
in the presence of men. That is an 
act which, I venture to say, neither 
she nor any other canonised saint would 
have performed. I think, therefore, we 
have very great reason to object to the 
representation of what is supposed to 
have taken place. I think that a work 
of art should be a true representation, 
and, however you wish to represent 
ideal forms, you must still have some 
regard to historical facts, and show what 
really did take place. I believe, and I 
think it has been proved most satis- 
factorily in the correspondence which 
has been before the country, that this 
saint never did perform this act. I 
have got here a passage from one of her 
biographies, which almost proves the 
opposite. It says of this saint, “She 
wore underneath the golden purple 
simple woollen garments, and a hair shirt 
which she never laid aside,” and it shows 
that she would never have performed 
the act shown in this picture. She is 
there kneeling, it may be said, in a 
reverent position, and I daresay, as far 
as the artist is concerned, he wished to 
make it as reverent as possible, but 
she is shown naked in front of an altar 
in a public church (for this act is 
supposed to have taken place in a public 
church), without a vestige of clothing. 
I say this is an act which she certainly 
could not have performed. But there is 
another reason for objecting to it: We 
are aware that the British public often 
take their facts of history from Shakes- 
peare, or Sir Walter Scott, or even from 
Harrison Ainsworth, and it is not im- 
possible, therefore, that in future this 
picture may be taken as a proof that this 
occurrence did take place. I have been 
informed that even whilst this picture 
has been exhibited in the country a man 
was seen to walk up and down in front 
of it, and was heard to say ina loud tone 
of Voice, “ You see you Protestants what 
is expected from your daughters if they 
turn Roman Catholics.” This may be 
thought by some a matter to laugh at; 
Lord Herries 
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but, at the same time, I say we are, as 
Catholics, aware that assertions of that 
sort are made: There is no more solemn 
and impressive sight than the ceremony 
of clothing a nun. When a lady comes 
forward to make her vows in a church 
she is clothed in bridal costume, and 
after taking her vows she is led away 
and comes back, having taken off her 
worldly garments, clothed in the dress 
of a nun. That is a most impressive 
ceremony ; and to say that this picture 
is the sort of thing that takes place 
when nuns are clothed does a very 
serious injury to Catholics; and I can 
assure your Lordships that I have not 
spoken to a Catholic lady who is not 
filled with the greatest horror and 
disgust at such a treatment of the 
subject in reference to a saint for whom 
we have always had so great a venera- 
tion. I only wish your Lordships would 
look at the life of Queen Elizabeth of 
Hungary by Comte de Montalembert, 
and you wonld recognise that such 
conduct would have been impossible on 
her part. I would not have brought 
the subject before your Lordships, as it 
is a distasteful one to Roman Catholics ; 
but, as it has been brought forward by 
the noble Lord, I think it proper to 
make my protest against this picture 
being bought and considered an example 
of the British Art of this century. 
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COUNTY COUNCILS AND THE LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD. 


QUESTION— OBSERVATIONS. 


*Tue Marquess or RIPON, in rising to 
ask Her Majesty’s Government on what 
grounds the Local Government Board 
assume to themselves the right to compel 
County Councils, who are unwilling to 
do so, to make compensation to the 
officers of Local Boards and others whose 
interests are supposed to be affected by 
orders made under the powers conferred 
upon County Councils by Section 57 of the 
Local Government Act, 1888, said: My 
Lords, under the Local Government Act 
of 1888 a power is given to the County 
Councils, and, indeed, I may say a duty 
is imposed upon them, to make orders 
in certain cases in which it is pro- 
posed to extend or alter the boundaries of 
local districts. Under that power, in 
many parts of the country, numerous 
orders have been made. The Act lays 
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down the subjects with which County 
Councils may deal in regard to these 
matters, and in the section of the Act ex- 
plaining the powers of the County 
Councils these words occur—it is 
Section 57 of the Local Government 
Act, 1888— 

‘‘Any scheme or order made in pursuance of 
this Act may make temporary provision for 
regulating the duties, position, and remunera- 
tion of officers affected by the scheme or order 
and applying to them the provisions of this Act 
as to existing officers,” 


—that is to say, the provisions of Sec- 
tion 120 of the Act, which gives to 
the existing officers of County Coun- 
cils a claim to pensions and com- 
pensation in the case of their offices 
being abolished. Those words, in their 
apparent meaning, leave the County 
Councils a full discretion as to whether 
they shall or shall not make such pro- 
vision for compensation or pensions in 
the orders which they may issue in 
regard to the question in hand; but 
there is a clause in the Act which lays 
it down that these orders prepared by 
the County Councils shall receive the 
confirmation of the Local Government 
Board ; and that clause provides that the 
Local Government Board may modify the 
orders as they may consider necessary 
for carrying into effect the objects of the 
orders. Under that power of modifica- 
tion, the Local Government Board claim 
to themselves the right to insist that 
the officers of the Local Bodies, Local 
Boards, and others affected by any of 
these orders shall be entitled to com- 
pensation and treated as if they were 
existing officers of County Councils. To 
an ignorant layman like myself it cer- 
tainly would not appear to be obvious 
that under that power of modification 
the Local Government Board had any 
right to order the County Council to 
provide compensation in matters of 
this kind if they do not think fit 
to do so, more specially as the words, 
as I have said, are specially confined 
to the objects of the order; and 
when the order makes no allusion what- 
ever to this question of compensation, it 
is not, perhaps, very easy to see how 
such compensation cam come in as 
one of the objects of an order which 
does not allude to it; but the Local 
Government Board have informed 
the County Council with which Iam 








connected that they have taken the 
opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown 
on the subject, and that the Law Officers: 
say they have this power. Of course, not: 
having seen the case submitted to the 
Law Officers, it is impossible for me to say 
what may be the exact bearing of their 
opinion ; but I am not so presumptuous 
as to attempt to contest the opinion . of 
the Law Officers on this point. The Local 
Government Board may have the power ; 
then, if so, I want to know whether it ‘is 
wise and reasonable that they should 
exercise it? There isa strong feeling 
in many County Councils, which Ican say’ 
is very prevalent indeed in the West 
Riding County Council, against com- 
pensation and pensions, and they have 
omitted from their orders any provisions 
of that kind. Ido not remember, in the 
cases that have been dealt with by 
that Council, that any body has raised 
this question at all. It is brought 
in as a measure ab extrd by the 
Local Government Board themselves, 
and it appears to be their general inten- 
tion to insert this clause, as far asI can’ 
understand, as a kind of common form 
clause in all their confirmations of orders 
made in County Councils in this respect. 
That may not be so, but I have heard of it 
in various parts of the country, and I 
am inclined to think that they do in- 
tend generally to enforce it. If they do 
intend generally to enforce provisions of 
this sort they ought, I think, have put 
them into the Act of Parliament. The 
Act of Parliament does not lay it down as 
a general rule; it leaves it to the dis- 
cretion of the County Councils whether 
they will adopt this principle or not ; and 
if the Local Government Board are 
going to make compensation a general 
rule, I say that those who brought in the 
Act of 1888 ought to have put a clause 
into the Act to that effect, and have 
given these persons a title to com- 
pensation just as if they were exist- 
ing officers of the County Councils: 
But they did not doso. The County 
Councils have believed up to this) 
time that they had free discretion 
in dealing with these matters. Sud+~ 
denly they are told that that discretion 
is to be taken away from them, and 
that the Local Government Board insists: 
upon their making compensation in all> 
these cases. No doubt the compensa- 
tion does not come out of the general” 


? 
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county rate; it will come out of the 
rate of the district affected; but the 
order is to be made by the County 
Council. It is in the order so made by 
the County Council that the Local 
Government Board import this matter 
of compensation; and I certainly do 
myself think that they are going, if not 
beyond their legal powers, certainly 
beyond their just and reasonable powers 
in insisting without any regard to the 
feelings or desire of County Councils in 
this matter that in all cases, or nearly 
all cases in which these alterations of 
boundaries are made—and they are being 
made in some parts of the county very 
widely just now—this hampering clause 
of compensation should be introduced. 
If that is so, the only effect will be that 
a@ great many County Councils will 
refuse to entertain these proposals at 
all ; and I think the powers of the Local 
Government Board are being stretched 
in a@ manner which, even if legal, is 
certainly unreasonable and unwise. 
*Lorp HENNIKER: My Lords, per- 
haps the best way to put the matter 
before your Lordships is to give the 
facts of the case upon which this ques- 
tion is brought forward—that is, with 
regard to the County Council of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire which the noble 
Marquess mentioned just now. The 
County Council of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire made an order under the 57th 
section, which the noble Marquess has 
referred to, for the formation of a new 
Local Government district. This dis- 
trict was to take in parts of three 
urban districts and a part of a rural 
sanitary district. As the noble Mar- 
quess has said, this order under 
the Act of 1888 was submitted for 
confirmation to the Local Government 
Board, and the section under which 
the order was confirmed provides 
that the Board may make such modifi- 
cations therein, as the noble Marquess has 
stated, as they consider necessary for 
carrying into effect the objects of the 
order made as the Local Government 
Act provides. The Act provides inthis 
way—this is a short summary of it— 
That every officer who, by virtue of the 
Act, or anything done in pursuance or 
in consequence of the Act, suffers any 
direct pecuniary loss by the abolition of 
his office, or by diminution or loss of fees 
or salary, shall be entitled to have com- 
The Marquess of Ripon 
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pensation paid to him for such pecuniary 
loss by the County Council to whom the 
powers of the authority whose officer 
he was are transferred under the Act. 
The object of the County Council was to 
set up a new administrative area, and, 
therefore, the setting up of a new ad- 
ministrative area in confirmation of the 
order involved necessarily an alteration 
of position and also of the emolu- 
ments of the officers of existing 
authorities. Before the Act of 1888 
passed such a district could only be 
formed by a Provisional Order under the 
Public Health Act. That Act provides 
that if an officer is removed or de- 
prived of the whole or part of his emolu- 
ments the Local Government Board 
may award compensation as they think 
fit. Moreover, it has been the constant 
practice of Parliament of late years, in 
local Acts extending boroughs or other- 
wise altering areas under local Acts, to 
approve of clauses providing for com- 
pensation to officers injuriously affected 
by the changes brought about by those 
Acts. The rule, therefore, seems to have 
been established that where local areas of 
administration are altered and dealt with 
in such a manner that the pecuniary 
interests of existing officers may be 
injuriously affected, it is a necessary and 
proper course to provide compensation 
clauses under which any just claims by 
such officers can be dealt with. The 
Local Government Board propose, in 
the case in question, to follow the course 
which has been adopted in other similar 
cases since the Local Government Act 
was passed, and to apply to any officer 
of any Local Authority the provisions of 
that Act as to compensation for loss of 
office or emoluments, with the necessary 
modifications. The West Riding County 
Council raised objection to this proposal, 
and the Board, before proceeding further, 
thought it right to submit a case for the 
opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown. 
The Law Officers advised that it was clear 
that some provision should be made for 
compensation in the case of officers 
affected by the order; and that as the 
language of Section 120 of the Local 
Government Act as to compensation, 
though distinct with regard to the prin- 
ciple, did not in terms refer to the case 
of an order under Section 57, it was clear 
that similar provisions should be made 
in the case of orders of the character re- 
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ferred to, and that it was within the 
power of the Board to make such modi- 
fications of the order of the County 
Council as they proposed. It was under 
these circumstances that the Board in- 
serted in their Confirming Order the pro- 
visions to which exception has been 
taken by the noble Marquess and: by the 
County Council of the West Riding, a 
similar clause having been introduced 
without objection in every other case in 
which an order has been made by a 
County Council for the constitution of 
an urban district under Section 57 of the 
Local Government Act of 1888. I hope 
I have answered the noble Marquess’s 
question. The Local Government Board 
are of opinion that they bave the power, 
and that it isa power which they ought 
to exercise. 

Tae Duke or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON : My Lords, I did not intend 
to take any part in this discussion, be- 
cause I was in hope that my noble Friend 
would have given the noble Marquess 
opposite a satisfactory reply. I confess 
I was very much astonished to find— 
it is my ignorance no doubt —if a 
County Council thought it advisable to 
grant pensions or retiring allowances to 
any of their officers, that having agreed 
to do so by the resolution passed by the 
Council, that may be overridden by the 
Local Government Board, who may say 
they think that ought not to be. The 
noble Lord. who answered the noble Mar- 
quess has given the opinion of the 
Law Officers of the Crown, as I 
understand; but it would have 
been more satisfactory, to my mind, 
had he given us the case which was 
put before the Law Officers, because we 
should then know what it was exactly 
that the Law Officers were answering. 
Ihave frequently found, when you get 
a legal opinion, that it requires to be 
read by the light of the case which has 
been put before the gentleman giving 
you that opinion. The noble Lord 
alluded to a state of things which had 
taken place before the passing of the 
Local Government Act of 1888, when 
there were no districts formed, and I 
think he quoted what took place then as 
a justification of what has been the 
practice apparentiy, in some cases, of the 
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the noble Lord must have lost sight of 
this fact, which I think is important, 





that at the time when he was alluding 
to this practice there was no County 
Council in existence, and, therefore, the 
Local Government Board had not to 
overrule resolutions which had been 
come to. I confess 1 am rather startled 
at the opinion expressed, that the Local 
Government Board were within their 
powers in the action which they have 
taken, and I think it would be rather 
surprising to County Councils to find 
that if in, as they consider, the exercise 
of their discretion, they wish to pension 
officers under them, they are liable to be 
overruled by the Local Government 
Board, who say, “ You know nothing 
about the merits of your own officers, but 
we claim to know more about them than 
you do, and the proposal which you 
make to pension them is one we cannot 
allow.” I may have taken a wrong view 
of the situation, but, judging from what 
has happened in the West Riding, I trust 
the same thing may not happen in West 
Sussex, because [am afraid my County 
Council there would be astonished to 
find themselves in that position. 

*Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY: We do 
not feel quite clear, from the answer of 
the noble Lord, as to what the Local 
Government Board intend to do. As 
regards the Law Officers’ opinion, which, 
of course, I bow to entirely as a 
layman, it does not seem to conclude 
the point raised by the noble Marquess 
by any means. The point, as I under- 
stand it, is this: Under the Local 
Government Act there is a distinct 
provision that all the officers who were 
at the time serving under the Magis- 
trates, and who are transferred to the 
County Councils, if they are removed 
from their offices are entitled to com- 
pensation. That is an absolute enact- 
ment, leaving no discretion at all. But 
then comes something quite different. 
There are, it seems, officers serving in 
places where the County Councils may 
make a new Local Government district, 
or alter it by adding to it, or grouping 
the districts, or in other ways; and the 
question has arisen, as I gathered, 
whether or not the officers in such 
districts, who may be displaced by the 
orders thus made by the County Uoun- 
cils, are entitled to compensation. Now, 
I gather from the opinion of the Law 
Officers that it is not absolutely clear 
that they are entitled to compensation 
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under the Act ; but they say they ought 
to have compensation, which is quite 
another thing. Then it is discovered 


that the Local Government Board may, 


under another clause, which, as I think, 
was inserted for a totally different pur- 
pose, import into it this order creating a 
Local Government district, or altering 
it, the clause in the Act requiring 
compensation to be given, because 
all such orders require confirmation 
by the Local Government Board. 
I think I am right in that; the 
Local Government Board may, under 
the clause in the Act, insert such modi- 
fication and conditions as they deem 
necessary. Now, the view I take of it 
is this: They deemed it necessary that 
there should be compensation in all these 
cases. They then put into the order a 
requirement that there should be com- 
pensation, and by that contrivance, 
which is really nothing more or less 
than driving a coach and four through 
the Act of Parliament, they create this 
right to compensation which is not given 
by the Act of Parliament itself. I think 
that is very sharp practice and very 
objectionable. I can quite understand 
there may be cases in which the Local 
Government Board would think it right 
to interfere and say compensation should 
be given ; but I think such a case ought 
to be decided on its merits. Each case 
ought to be decided with reference to 
the tenure of office of the officers who may 
be displaced—the time they have served, 
and other considerations which may be 
weighed in deciding the matter; and I 
gathered—and upon this point I want 
information—that* the Local Govern- 
ment Board have determined, in every 
case where an order has been made by a 
County Council to compel compensation, 
to make those orders subject to the 
same requirements as the Act of Parlia- 
ment as regards the case of officers 
serving under the Magistrates. If that 
is not the case, I should be glad if the 
noble Lord will tell me; and if it is 
the case, I think this is going rather 
beyond what the Act of Parliament 
really intends. 

*Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
have no knowledge in this case—— 
*THe Hart or KIMBERLEY: No, 
more have I. 


*THe Marquess or SALISBURY: But 


as I gather, and I have listened very | 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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carefully to the Debate, it is desirable 
we should have further information. 
My impression is that a good deal turns 
on small points, and it would be more 
convenient for elucidating the true state 
of matters here that the noble Marquess 
should move for Papers, so that we may 
know exactly what the Local Govern- 
ment Board has done. I think without 
that we shall hardly come toa satisfactory 
solution. 

*Lorp HENNIKER: I may be allowed 
to point out to the noble Duke behind 
me (the Duke of Richmond and Gordon) 
that I think he has rather misunderstood 
the case. The Local Government Board 
have never wished, or attempted to 
interfere with a grant of compensation 
to the servants of County Councils. 
This was simply a question of the 
County Councils making an order under 
the provisions of the Local Government 
Act, and they made another for con- 
firmation by the Local Government 
Board that a certain district should be 
formed. Under that order the Local 
Government Act empowers the Local 
Government Board to make an order, 
and then in making that order they 
can make what provisions they please 
as: to compensation of officers. The 
noble Duke, I think, misunderstood that 

int. 
oe Duke or RICHMOND anv GOR- 
DON : Not at all. 

*Lorpv HENNIKER: Then,.my Lords, 
as regards this case, which was laid 
before the Law Officers of the Crown, I 
did not bring it forward. It contains 
three pages of closely priated matter, 
and I do not think the noble Duke could 
expect me to do so. I merely read to 
your Lordships a 1ésumé of the opinion. 

*Tue Marquess or RIPON: I should 
have no objection to accept the proposal 
of the noble Marquess opposite (the 
Prime Minister), and move for Papers 
in this matter, only I am afraid it will 
not bring the matter very clearly before 
the House. I can only move for Papers 
in the case which is known as the 
Mytholmroyd case. If I move for Papers 
in that case, and they are laid before 
the House, they will only show what the 
Local Government Board did in that case ; 
but what-I want to know is, do the Local 
Government Board intend to lay down 
this rule in all cases irrespective of the 
merits of the cases A, B,and CP Are 
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they going to use this power of making 
compensation generally and thereby 
do what the Act of Parliament did not 
do—to make that compulsory on the 
County Councils which the Act of Par- 
liament left in their discretion. 


*Lorp HENNIKER: The Local Go- 
vernment Board consider that they have 
acted in accordance with the Act in 
making these orders, and their present 
intention is to continue to make them. 


FRANCE AND SIAM. 
QUESTION—OBSERVATIONS. 
*Lorv LAMINGTON, in rising to ask 
Her Majesty's Government whether 
they can give any information as to 


the correctness of a telegram appearin 
in the Standard of tet ily, staking 
that the French had occupied the 
Province of Luang Prabang be- 
longing to the Kingdom of Siam, said: 
My Lords, before putting this question, 
I may be allowed to make a few remarks 
upon it; for unless your Lordships are 
endowed with special geographical know- 
ledge, I fear it will not be easy for me to 
make myself clear. The French are 
making claim to the Province of Luang 
Prabang in the Kingdom of Siam, and 
also to the whole district to the east of 
the great Mekong River. Their claims 
upon thats territory rest entirely upon 
tradition, and in Indo-China, if claims 
are to be recognised which are based 
purely on tradition, the state of affairs 
would be rather involved, because the 
history of Indo-China has been one of 
constant warfare, and no doubt old tra- 
ditional claims might be made for a 
wider extension of the old Kingdom of 
Cambodia, but on similar grounds a 
claim might equally be made by Italy to 
this Island because the Romans once 
held it. The district claimed by the 
French lies within the frontier between 
Annam and Siam. The recognised 
frontier between those Kingdoms is the 
watershed which lies to the east of 
the Mekong River: That represents the 
frontier, generally speaking, in one way, 
because the Mekong does not at the 
present time belong to the district of 
Annam. The French have at various 
times asked permission from the Siamese 
Government to have Consuls at Luang 
Prabang and other places on the Mekong 
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River, and only last year they asked 
that the Customs Duties which existed 
on that river should be taken away in 
favour of themselves. It seems that 
they demand, and it is their intention if 
possible to get hold of, these territories. 
I have here a’ French paper of 
Tonquin, in which they claim the 
valley, and openly avow their inten- 
tion of taking possession of the Me- 
kong. Their own official Reports show 
it. They have been putting steamers of 
late on that river, and the new Governor, 
M. de Lannessan, is well known to 
entertain pronounced views on the 
subject of the extension of the French 
frontier to the west, and to be bent on a 
policy of aggression. I have had personal 
information which has clearly brought 
home to me that the French intend to 
make some territorial aggrandisement at 
the expense of the Kingdom of Siam. 
Within the last two days I have heard 
that the Siamese have taken alarm at the 
appointment of M. de Lannessan, and 
had sent their Prinees along the 
eastern frontier. No doubt at the 
present time an attempt will be more 
likely to be made on the part of the 
French to carry their views on account 
of the Siamese Government endeavour- 
ing to run a railway from Bangkok to 
the town of Korat, which is in an 
easterly direction to the Mekong River, 
and which would be intensely disagree- 
able to the French. This country has, 
on former occasions, displayed interest 
on behalf of weak nationalities. We 
have put, or are putting, in order our 
frontiers with Siam, but the Frénch 
have purposely left this undetermined, so 
that at any time when occasion presents 
itself they may make a further advance. 
Even if we had no sympathy with 
the Kingdom of Siam ; and if, in this case, 
our feelings could not be aroused on the 
score of justice, our self-interest alone 
ought to prompt us to move in the 
matter. The trade of Siam is almost 
entirely in our hands. We have there 
thousands of British subjects, Malays, 
Burmese, Siamese, and Shans, all 
of whom are recognised as_ being 
under the protection of the English 
Government. It is not unlikely that 
with those interests and the further 
advance of the French in. Siam there 
would be great difficulties arising if the 
French take possession of this Province 
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of Luang Prabang. I know from official 
French Reports they consider that if they 
once get possession of that place it will 
Serve as a point dappui to interfere 
with the northern Shan States, and your 
Lordships will be aware that they will 
then most likely come into collision with 
our Indian Government, because with the 
advance of the French to the Makang or 
by the acquisition of Prabang they would 
be nearly approaching our Burmese posi- 
tions, and awkward questions of delimi- 
tation would be sure to arise. The 
frontiers would then be almost coter- 
minous. Again, if further south they 
advanced beyond the Mekong, difficulties 
would occur withour numerous Burmese, 
Shan, Chinese, and Malay subjects to 
whom I have already referred, and who 
are recognised by the Siamese Govern- 
ment as under our protection. I repeat, 
then, it is to our interest that we should, 
if possible, help Siam at the present 
time. I only wish to point out, first 
of all, that Luang Prabang and the 
Mekong River belong to the Siamese ; 
that the French have shown in various 
ways they realize it; that it is the 
evident intention of the French, if pos- 
sible, to secure those territories, and 
that if we allow them to do so we shall 
in all probability drift into serious diffi- 
culties with the French; and I also think 
if a Power which is friendly to us, 
as is the Kingdom of Siam,is threatened 
in such a manner, we should, if possible, 
help them. I dare say the Prime 
Minister might be able to suggest some 
means of doing so, and with all modesty I 
would suggest that the chief European 
Powers might be induced to act in con- 
cert, and to ciearly delimitate the fron- 
tiers of Siam ; then, having done so, to 
guarantee the independence and integrity 
of the country in the same way as 
Belgium has her independence secured 
to her. I do not imagine, from my 
knowledge of the country, and the im- 
possibility of military movements taking 
place during the wet season, that the 
French have yet taken over this Pro- 
vince of Luang Prabang, and, therefore, 
there is yet time for us, if we choose, to 
take action in the matter. Inthe words 
of one of the most able advisers of the 
Indian Government, I would urge upon 
your Lordships that we should never 
lose sight of the importance of support- 
ing and strengthening Siam. 
Lord Lamington 


France 


{LORDS} 








and Siam. 


*Tre Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, my noble Friend has given us 
the interesting results of what must 
have been a very. interesting journey in 
these distant countries of which he has 
just been speaking, and he has acquired 
a facility of dealing with Siamese names 
aud with their pronunciation which, I 
hope, he will not expect me to imitate. 
I have made inquiries with regard to 
that place which he has referred to very 
often, Luang Prabang, wkich I believe 
is a very important place indeed in its 
own locality, and there is, I believe, no 
ground whatever for the rumour that 
the French have occupied it. I believe 
that the French are not within 100 
miles of the place. My noble Friend 
speaks very confidently of what the 
intentions of the French are in the 
future. I should be sorry to hazard 
any opinion upon the subject; but I do 
not think it is quite fair, knowing the 
kind of intentions which English 
newspapers attribute to the English 
Government, to judge of the intentions 
of the French upon statements in a 
newspaper. 

*Lorp LAMINGTON : I said it was in 
a French newspaper. 

*Tue Marquess oy SALISBURY : Even 
in a French newspaper. I do not think 
I should be prepared to listen to state- 
ments in French newspapers of what the 
French Government intend to,do. My 
noble Friend has mentioned two ques- 
tions constantly in this matter which he 
dealt with without distinguishing them. 
One is the question of maintaining the 
independence of the Kingdom of Siam, 
and the other is the question of boundary 
as to where Siam ceases and Cambodia 
begins. I agree with him we have a 
great interest in the Kingdom of Siam 
and in its independence. I have not the 
slightest ground for believing that it is 
threatened, and I hope it never will be. 
The question of boundary must be dealt 
with, not by general statements, but by 
an examination of the points at issue. 
Any general statement on my part would 
be most unjustifiable, and could not 
possibly lead to any good. I do not 
anticipate that the remedy which my 
noble Friend suggests is a practical one. 
I do not think we should ever induce 
the Powers of Europe to guarantee the 
independence of Siam in the same way 
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dence of Belgium. They have guaranteed 
the independence of Belgium because 
that is exceedingly important to all of 
them, and if I may use the word 
“guarantee ”—though probably that is 
a term of art which I ought not 
to use—but they have, at all events, 
entered into engagements which are 
highly favourable to the indepen- 
dence of Belgium. The independence 
of Siam is a matter of great importance 
to us. I hope it is of great importance to 
the French, but I hardly know any other 
Power which has any strong interest in 
that country. Therefore, Ido not think 
there is any possibility of appealing to 
that valuable instrument the European 
concert for the purpose of maintaining 
the independence of Siam. But I 
earnestly hope, and thoroughly believe, 
that the apprehensions which my noble 
Friend has expressed do not rest upon a 
solid foundation. The -noble Lord may 
be assured of our great sympathy with 
Siam. I agree that the independence of 
Siam is of great commercial importance 
to us both in India and elsewhere ; and 
Lhope he will never live to see the day 
when we shall have to ask ourselves 
whether that independence is in any 
manner really threatened. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS BILL 
[u.L.J—(No. 230.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


ing, read. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: My Lords, the 
object of this Bill isa very simple one. 
The calling of a Chartered Accountant 


is one of considerable importance. It is 
often provided that very important 
accounts have to be audited by Chartered 
Accountants, and there exist institutions 
connected with them and incorporated by 
Royal Charter in all the three Kingdoms. 
But it has been found that there is no 
means of preventing a person who is not 
a Chartered Accountant from holding 
himself out as such and practising his 
calling under the title of a Chartered 
Accountant. The object of this Bill is 
to prevent a person doing that which is 
obviously the means of deceit, namely, 
holding himself out as a Chartered 
Accountant when he does not belong to 
any society holding a charter. 
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your Lordships will see no objection to 
give a Second Reading to this Bill. 


-Bill read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole © 
House on Monday next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 228.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

*Lorpv HAMILTON or DALZELL: 
My Lords, I regret extremely that a Bill 
of so much importance should fall to be 
moved by one of so little experience in 
your Lordships’ House as myself. But 
[ have been asked to take charge of the 
Bill by the Local Authority most in- 
terested in it; that is, the Local Autho- 
rity of the Middle Ward of Lanarkshire, 
which has some 200,000 population and 
nearly £1,000,000 of valuation. The 
Bill passed through the Lower House 
without any opposition. It did not pass, 
however, without being considered, for 
several Amendments were made; but 
in the end it passed without any opposi- 
tion whatever. I had hoped it might 
have been equally fortunate in this 
House. Iam sorry it has not been so 
fortunate here, and, therefore, I am 
obliged to trouble your Lordships with a 
few words. I am very sorry it should not 
pass unopposed, because it deals with a 
very serious evil. The mineral districts in 
Scotland have lately been suffering from 
what is nothing less than an absolute 
water famine. Tens of thousands of 
people can scarcely get water. I know 
a very large village where the women 
and children have to go nearly a mile to 
fetch water, and those who: will not du 
so have to get it from the ditches, dipping 
up the water with cups, though it is more 
than half mud. The origin of the mis- 
chief is that the mines which brought that 
large population to the district have, at 
the same time, dried up the springs, and 
the result is that water cannot be got in 
the neighbourhood, but must be got 
from long distances. It is impossible 
for these mining villages, however 
organised, however brought together in 
local districts as the law at present 
allows, to get that water for themselves. 
There is every readiness on the part of 
Authority to carry out 
the necessary work. They have a 
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large scheme before them, but they 
find under the present law they cannot 


get the money to bring that water in. 


They find the present law to be unwork- 
able. The law at present is this : There 
are two ways of providing water; one is 
by forming a water supply district, com- 
prising the places which actually want 
the water, the area of which is regulated 
by the Sheriff, and he limits that area to 
the houses. No power is given to take 
any land around or any of the area 
under which these mines are working. 
The consequence of all this is that these 
districts are too poor to get the water for 
themselves. By the Act of 1867, under 
which these local water districts are estab- 
lished, the rate is limited to 2s. 6d. in 
the £1. There are now, I think, in the 
Middle Ward of Lanarkshire nine water 
districts. In three of those the assess- 
ment was thought to be so small that no 
water could be got, and in the other. six 
the supply of water is very inadequate. 
This state of things caunot be improved, 
as far as we can judge, by any other 
means than by obtaining the present 
Bill. The only other alternative which 
must be adopted if this Act is not passed, 
is to assess the district under the Act 
of 1867 as altered by the Act of 1889, 
the money coming out of the general 
assessment of the county, and payable, 
half by the landlord, and half by the 
tenant. That is the law at present, and 
under it there is scarcely any limit, cer- 
tainly none but the 2s. 6d. Therefore, 
if the present law is enforced, it might 
be possible to rate all the property in the 
district up to Is 6d. or 2s. in the £1 
—that is to say, that the mineral owners 
may be assessed to that extent to pro- 
vide water for other people. But by 
this Bill an alternative is provided. It 
is proposed by it that two rates should be 
levied—one a general rate called a public 
rate, to be levied over the whole district ; 
but instead of the large sum which 
might be levied under the present law, 
it is by this Bill limited to 3d. in the £1, 
14d. on the landlord and 13d. on the ten- 
ant. There is also to be a second rate called 
the domestic water rate, to be paid by 
the owners of the property to which the 
water is supplied. Those two rates com- 
bined would enable water to be supplied 
to the whole district, and without, as I 
think, doing injustice to anybody. I 
would only add that the Bill is not com- 
Lord Hamilton of Dalzell 


{LORDS} 
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pulsory. It cannot take effect until the 
County Council shall, upon the application 
of a District Committee, have passed a 
resolution at a meeting to be called 
after special notice, that the resolution 
will be submitted to them. Any of 
your Lordships who belong to County 
Councils will, I am_ sure, feel pretty 
confident that no County Council of 
above 60 members will levy a rate 
which is unfair, more especially as it has 
first to be passed by the District Com- 
mittee consisting of above 70 members, 
Those two bodies must both have agreed 
before you can have the rate made, The 
object of the Bill, I may say, to meet one 
objection to it could not have been 
obtained by a Private Bill, because it is 
not only for the Middle Ward of Lanark- 
shire, but also for one or two neighbour- 
ing counties; and as the object of the 
Bill is to limit the rate which is now 
levied I cannot see any objection to it. 
I believe, now, something of the same - 
sort might be done under the present 
law, and even if not, I do not think 
there can be any objection, as it gives.a 
power which may be most valuable and 
which cannot do any harm. I beg to 
move the Second Reading of the Bill. 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read 2#.” 
—(The Lord Hamilton of Dalzell.) 


*Tue Kart or CAMPERDOWN : My 
Lords, I have to ask your Lordships not 
to read this Bill a second time for 
reasons which I will proceed to give. 
The noble Lord, in describing the Bill, 
has explained to us that it is a Bill 
which is brought in with special 
reference to the wants of Lanarkshire. 
He has spoken a great deal of the wants 
of those in his own immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and the difficulties they find 
themselves in, His proposal, however, 
goes beyond Lanarkshire, because it 
proposes to alter in a very important 
manner the whole law of rating with 
regard to water in Scotland. The first 
remark I have to make with regard to 
this Bill is that no notice has been given 
of it generally in Scotland. Nothing is 
known of it. I have, within the last two 
days, received letters from conveners of 
County Councils asking me to call atten- 
tion to the measure in the House of 
Lords, and apparently they are in 
complete ignorance about it. I 
myself should not have noticed the 
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Bill if my attention had not been 
specially drawn to it. With regard to 
the history of the Bill, let me just tell 
your Lordships what it is. This Bill 
was introduced, and ordered hy the 
House to be printed on the 16th of 
June last. It was introduced there by 
one of the Members for Janarkshire, 
and it is introduced in this House by a 
noble Lord who, as he says, also specially 
represents the wants of Lanarkshire. 
The County Councils have had no 
opportunity whatever of seeing this 
measure, which proposes to interfere 
with the whole law of rating for this 
purpose. So much for that. That is 
one of my reasons, but by no means 
the strongest, for asking your Lord- 
ships not to give a second reading to 
this Bill. I think it is a matter on 
which surely all the County Councils 
ought to have an opportunity of express- 
ing an opinion, for, remember it is not 
only Lanarkshire or one or two counties 
which are interested in minerals which 
are affected by this Act, but it is in- 
tended to apply to the whole of agricul- 
tural Scotland. So far with regard to 
that point. Now, the noble Lord made 
a remark with regard to the law affect- 
ing water supply, which I really cannot 
pass over altogether in silence. He told 
us very truly that at the present time in 
some cases it is usual to create special 
water districts, and to supply water by 
that means, and that, if a special water 
district is not created, then the obliga- 
tion attaches to the whole county dis- 
trict; and when the word “district” 
occurs inthis Bill your Lordships will 
be so good as to remember that it 
means “county district.” The obligation 
attaches to the county district, as being 
the public health area, to find the water 
required and to find the necessary rate. 
As a matter of fact, this question of 
special water supply has, up to the 
present time, to my best belief, been 
wholly and entirely dealt with—not in 
towns, but in the country—by means of 
districts marked out by the sheriff, and, 
as far as my own personal knowledge 
goes, I do not know of any single 
district in which water is supplied by 
the district and a district rate. So 
much for that part of my noble 
Friend’s argument. Now, let us turn 
to the Bill itself. The Bill is to 
come into effect after certain proceed- 
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ings in the County Council and Dis- 
trict Committee, with regard to which 
I shall have a word to say presently, 
but when the Act takes effect, if 
your Lordships will look at Clause 
4 you will see that’ the district—and 
remember that is the County district— 
or the special water district, is to pay the 
expenses incurred out of the assessments 
authorised. Turning first to the assess- 
ments it provides for— 

** An assessment upon all lands and heritages 
within the district, or special water supply 
district, as the case may be, which shall have 
been supplied by water—” 
that is the domestic water rate— 

“And that rate is to be levied at such an 

amount in the £1 as shall be sufficient, along 
with the public water rate hereinafter men- 
tioned, to meet the expense.” 
Then we go on to Sub-section 2, and we 
come to the public rate which is to be 
the first rateimposed. What do you find 
there? You find that that is to be an 
assessment 

“Upon all lands and heritages within the 
district, as the case may be, but such rate shall 
not exceed 3d. in the £1.” 

The result is this: that you commence 
by levying a rate, not upon the persons 
by whom the water is required, but the 
first rate is levied upon the whole of the 
occupiers and owners in the County 
district, but the total rate is not to 
exceed 3d. in the £1 ; the remainder will 
then be levied upon those persons to 
whom the water is supplied by means of 
the domestic water rate. I leave it to 
your Lordships’ notions of fairness to say 
whether that is not exactly the reverse 
ofthe process which ought to be followed, 
Surely the proper course is that the per- 
sons who are supplied should be first 
rated, and if the district is not pre- 
pared to rate itself in the manner in 
which the present law provides, you 
might then levy a public water rate upon 
these owners and occupiers who have no 
concern whatever in the water supply. 
Your Lordships will also please to bear 
this in mind, that the county district 
being now the public health area under 
Sub-section 2, it may happen, and will 
happen undoubtedly in no inconsiderable 
number of cases, that persons will be 
rated for the supply. of water to a special 
water district from which water supply 
they themselves will receive no bene- 
fit whatsoever, and from which they 
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will be perhaps 30 or 40 miles away. 
How can such a proposal as that be 
regarded as just? My noble Friend says 
it will do injustice to nobody, and he says 
under the present law, it is impossible 
for them to provide this water for them- 
selves; he further said it is impossible 
for this reason : that it is impossible for 
a limited water supply district, such as 
is allowed by the Act, to do so. Now, 
I should like to call your Lordships’ 
attention to the words of the Act. There 
is no limit whatsoever upon the discretion 
of the Sheriff. The words are— 

‘Upon a requisition by any 10 inhabitants 
of the district an application is to be made 
to the Sheriff, and the Sheriff may either find 
that no special water supply district should be 
formed, or he may enlarge or limit the special 
supply district as furnished by the resolution 
of the Local Authority, or he may find that 
the special water supply district should be 
formed and he may identify the limits.” 
There is not in the law at this moment 
any limitation at all upon the discretion 
of the Sheriff, and if he chooses he may 
say that that special water supply dis- 
trict shall be coincident with the whole 
district. So far as that goes, then my 
noble Friend is not correct in point 
of fact. Well, let us pass on from 
that point. The next clause to which I 
would lke to draw your Lordships’ 
attention is Clause 6. I am not going 
into it at great length, and I will only 
read sufficient for your Lordships to 
follow it. That clause says— 

‘‘ Where there shall exist within the district 
of any Local Authority a special water supply 
district, wherein a sufficient supply of water 
has not been obtained, or is not maintained, 
and where water has been provided as arranged 
for under the provisions of Section 89 (one) of 
the Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1867, for the 
district of such Local Authority which is, or 
can be, supplied to such special water supply 
district ; ” 
and soon. In other words, this clause 
enables any existing water supply dis- 
trict, of which there are a very large 
number, and. they are very largely in- 
creasing in Scotland, if it can obtain a 
resolution in its favour at a meeting of 
the District Committee to abrogate and 
destroy the water supply district, and to 
come in under this Bill and fix them- 
selves upon the county. Whatever may 
be the merits of this Bill as a general 
measure, it seems to me it is impossible 
to defend this particular clause; and I 
am certain that the person who inserted 

The Earl of Camperaown 
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this clause in the Bill is not, in my 
judgment, a proper person to entrust 
with the rating in Scotland of a water 
supply district for that reason. Now, 
let me go to another point. I think it 
was the last mentioned by my noble 
Friend. He says— 

“ After all, ¢his Bill is not compulsory, and 


can only be adopted by the county if the 
county chooses.”’ 
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But look at Clause 2, which says— 


‘‘This Act shall not take effect within any 
district or special water supply district in any 
county until after the County Council shall, 
on the application of the District Committee, 
have passed a resolution approving of its 
taking effect within such district or special 
water supply district.” 


Now that is a clause which will ex- 
plain itself, I am sure, to every one 
of your Lordships who are familiar with 
Scotch Local Government. I sit con- 
stantly on a County Council and Dis- 
trict Council, and I will tell your Lord- 
ships exactly how this will work. Some 
districts will want water. They have 
it in their power, as you have already 
been told, either to have themselves 
marked out into a special district, or to 
apply to the District Council and en- 
deavour to obtain a supply that will be 
paid for by the whole district. But 
they will take neither of those courses. 
They will collect all their friends and go 
to the District Committee. I know this 
perfectly well, because I have been on 
many of these meetings myself where 
they have not had above 9 or 10 present 
—and if they havea majority they will 
carry the thing and then go to the 
County Council. Well, then, this is 
very likely to happen. I have seen 
this sort of thing attempted many times, 
and, therefore, I am not speaking of 
what I do not know myself. Everyone 
is naturally anxious to put his own 
taxes on the shoulders of somebody else. 
That is only human nature. But what 
would happen in the County Council 
would be this: The County Council 
would say—“ This district is certainly a 
public health area; it alone will be 
taxed ; the other parts of the country 
will not; it is no affair of ours, and as 
they have adopted this Resolution 
among themselves they may come in 
under this Act”; and under those cir- 
cumstances those persons will get their 
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the £1, others will pay for it. Then 
there is another matter, and this, I 
think, is a much more important one. 
This Bill applies to water, but if you are 
going to deal with water in this way, 
why are you not to extend it to 
drainage too? What possible argument 
can you urge for supplying water in 
this way which will not equally apply te 
managing the drainage of a district? If 
you do that a very considerable portion 
of the cost of draining a district would 
be expended in the same manner, It is 
perfectly true, as my noble Friend said 
at first, this is a Bill which has been 
brought forward by Lanarkshire, and 
the other County Councils have not con- 
sidered it, and have had no opportunity 
of considering it. My noble Friend 
mentioned the case of his own district 
as a case of very great hardship. Well, 
I will tell you how to deal with it. He 
says they cannot deal with it under the 
existing law; but he can deal with it 
quite easily if he chooses so to do. The 
case is this : it is a case of certain mineral 
lands under which the coal has been 
excavated, which has cut all the streams 
of water supply, and which, no doubt, 
has made it very difficult to get a water 
supply for that district, but on the other 
hand they have had very material 
advantages. Why cannot they take the 
rough with the smooth, and supply their 
water for themselves, even if it does cost 
alittle more? It is surely very mean 
that they should ask their neighbours 
who are living in another part of the 
county to subscribe to a rate to the 
extent of 3d. for a supply from which 
they would never be able to derive any 
benefits ; because your Lordships must 
bear this in mind, that upon this ques- 
tion of district rate we have now the 
district as the authority. As long as 
it was the parish it was possible, if the 
rate were imposed on the whole parish, 
that it might be made upon some 
persons in the parish who did not 
benefit, but after all they were not a 
great distance off. Now the case is 
very different. Some of these districts 
contain as many as 20 parishes, and a 
man who will be taxed under this Bill, 
as I told your Lordships before, may 
very frequently be a great many miles 
away. Then there is this further con- 
sideration which many of your Lordships 
who know Scotland will well understand. 


VOL. CCCI-Y.  [rutrp serigs]. 





There may be three or four such places 
which would come forward and apply to 
the District Council in the same way, 
arid if they were to succeed the county 
district would find itself for no purpose 
of its own saddled with three or four 
rates of 3d.a piece. Whatever may be 
the merits of this Bill I feel confident 
there is nothing to be said for Clause 6. 
The Bill certainly requires consideration 
by the County Councils of Scotland 
and because it suits Lanarkshire to 
bring it forward I do not think your 
Lordships will accept it as a good reason 
why you should change the law of rating 
all over Scotland at the instance of 
Lanarkshire without giving the rest of 
Scotland the opportunity of being heard 
in the matter. For that reason I move 
the postponement of the Bill. 


Amendment moved to leave out 
(“now”) and insert (“this day three 
months.” )—( The Harl of Camperdown.) 


*Lorpv WATSON : My Lords, I trust. 
the House will not be influenced by the 
eloquence of the noble Earl to reject the: 
Bill, the Second Reading of which has. 
been moved by the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Hamilton of Dalzell.) 1 do not. 
think the noble Earl has sufficiently ap- 
preciated the scope of this Bill. It is 
by no means such a dangerous and far 
reaching measure as the noble Lord 
who has just spoken would desire to re- 
present. It may be right to revert for 
a moment to the position which the. 
County Councils now have, as the Local 
Authorities, charged with supplying with 
water those particular parts of the 
County which stand in need of 
a supply. Before the Local Go- 
vernment Act of 1879 the Parochial 
Board in each parish was the Local 
Authority, the parish was the area of 
assessment. Now that is changed; 
the county, where it is not divided into 
districts, is the area. The district is the 
unit instead of the parish, and the noble 
Lord has rightly said that in some 
counties, such as Lanarkshire, a district 
includes from 14 to 20 parishes. 
The duty now is laid upon the County 
Council, through its District Committee, 
in all cases where water destitution 
exists. They must, because the Legis- 
lature have laid the duty upon them, 
find means of discharging it. That 


' has been done in many cases by availing 
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themselves of a power created by the 

Public Health Act of 1867, to apply to 
the Sheriff to have a small area defined 
as constituting an: assessment area for 
the purpose of its water supply. But 
I desire to make this observation because 
the fact appears rather to have escaped 
the notice of the noble Lord, that 
within these areas, the county, the dis- 
trict, the parish, or the supply district, 
fixed by the Sheriff, the mode of rating 
is precisely the same. The County 
Councils and their predecessors, as the 
Local Authorities, have had no power 
to levy any, except one uniform rate, 
upon all land and heritages within the 
district, parish, or county, whether those 
lands or heritages took the benefit of the 
water supply or did not. I should have 
gathered from the argument of the noble 
Lord that that was a state of things 
which did not exist, and that this Bill 
brought into existence for the first time 
the unequal rule of making the agricul- 
tural land, or a tenement not supplied 
with the Local Authorities’ water, pay 
part of the consumers rate. Asa matter 
of fact, such tenemients and such land 
were invariably paid upon where there 
was a water supply given at the same 
time as was paid by the consumer him- 
self, 

*Toe Eart or CAMPERDOWN: I 
wish to correct the noble and learned 
Lord, because I think he has rather 
misunderstood me. I never intended 
to say—it was certainly a mistake 
if I did—that within the area of 
supply, whatever it might be, the rate 
was not uniform on the landlord and 
tenant, and was not uniform all over the 
area. What I did say was that water 
was always supplied by means of the 
special water supply district, and not by 
the district. 

*Lorp WATSON: Well, I regret that 
I should have attributed to the noble 
Lord the observation in the terms I did, 
but I shall repeat the remark I have 
made that the rules of rating which the 
Local Authority could adopt was oneand 
the same ; they could charge no other 
rate to persons who did not benefit 
by the supply than they charged to 
those who did. Ido not doubt that the 
noble Lord correctly stated that in many 
cases the want was met by having a 
district, and that district did not include 
many—lI believe it did generally include 

Lord Watson 
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some — lands and tenements which 
derived no benefit from the water 
supply ; and those lands and tenements, 
I must say, in my own apprehension, 
somewhat unfairly to the non-consumer, 
paid precisely the same sum. There 
are parts of Scotlarid which are very 
deeply interested in this Bill, and to 
which probably the Bill is most of all 
applicable, in which they have hamlets 
without a supply of water, the rating 
value of which — because there is a 
rating limit imposed by the Statutes— 
is absolutely insufficient to provide a 
proper supply of wager, if you confine 
the rating area to the area upon 
which those dwellings stand; and 
therefore such a mode of fulfilling their 
duty is one which no County Council, 
desirous of discharging its duty, would 
think of resorting to. The only alterna- 
tive they have is this: Take the case of 
the Middie Ward of Lanarkshire, with 
some 14 parishes; the only alternative 
they have is to give a water supply to 
some one or two small villages in one or 
two of those parishes, and then they can 
only meet the cost by rating every pro- 
prietor and every farmer in the other 13 
parishes. That is the only provision 
which the law, as it stands, has made. 
Now, in these circumstances, I do not 
think it ought to be a matter of surprise 
that not only the hamlets which are ‘to 
be benefitted by the supply are willing 
to pay a larger share of taxation than 
that which is thrown upon the rest of 
the district, but that those who are 
ratepayers in the rest of the district 
should think that the arrangement 
an exceedingly fair and proper one. 
Now that is the arrangement and the 
sole arrangement which the present Bill, 
in its leading clause, professes to enact. 
There is no new rate imposed ; there is 
no alteration of the rating area ; there is 
only a provision that the ‘rate raised 
within that area shall not be a uniform 
rate, but that the heavier part of it shall 
be borne by the consumer, and the 
lighter part of it by those who derive no 
benefit from the water supplied. “That 
is a principle not unknown. If is 
common in all Local Burgh Acts, where 
it is usual to give a burgh limits pro- 
viding for its future growth ; and it 
appears to me to be a egheta: Mees ol 
able principle, All that your Lordships 
are asked by these clauses in’ the 
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Bill, which have been severely com- 
mented upon, is to do that by this 
Bill. As to Clause 6, I can only say, 
and to some extent I share in the obser- 
vations which have been made by the 
noble Lord, that it is in some respects a 
little beyond the lines of the Bill. It 
would certainly require some considera- 
tion and some change, and I dare say the 
measure might be an effective one, al- 
though Clause 6 were omitted altogether. 
Now, it is said that County Councils 
have not had any notice of this Bill. 
I think the very statement made by 
the noble Lord is sufficient on this 
point ; he says there are a great many 
County Councils in Scotland which are 
not interested, and I have not the least 
doubt, though this measure may not 
affect nine-tenths of them, yet I think 
it will not greatly concern them until 
they come to work their minerals, or 
when great industries are established 
throughout the rural districts of Scot- 
land. The Bill may be more important 
then; but I think the observation is 
met by the answer that the Bill is 
not compulsory upon ‘any County 
Council which does not think the 
principle embodied in it a just one. 
If they think it a right thing that 
the consumer and the non-consumer 
should pay the same, let them have the 
power of doing it, and it is only right, 
the circumstances being such that the 
non-consumer is to pay less and the con- 
sumer more, that they should have their 
choice whether they will take the benefit 
of the provisions of the Act. In these 
circumstances, I trust your Lordships 
will give this Bill a Second Reading, in 
order that it may be considered in Com- 
mittee. 

Lory ELPHINSTONE: My Lords, 
in spite of what has fallen from the 
noble and learned Lord, I trust. your 
Lordships will hesitate before allow- 
ing this Bill to be read a second 
time. I ask your Lordships to hesitate 
because I am quite at a loss to under- 
stand the manner in which this Bill has 
been rushed through Parliament. It 
was introduced into the other House of 
Parliament on the 16th of last month, 
and was Jaid on your Lordships’ Table 
last Tuesday with a notice on the Paper 
that we were to read it a second time 
that very same day. Not one of your 
Lordships had seen the Bill, by the 





merest accident the noble Lord 
opposite became aware that the Bill was 
going to be read, and I believe that acci- 
dent only happened from the promoters 
of this Bill having gone to him to ask 
for his support. In that way he became 
aware of the Bill, and other members, in 
consequence, became aware of it too. 
Now, my Lords, I am not going to re- 
capitulate the arguments which have 
been used by the noble Lord opposite ; it 
would occupy too long a time to do so} 
but I would ask the noble Lord who in- 
troduced ‘this measure in this House 
whether the Bill has been submitted to 
any County Council or any Local Autho- 
rity in Scotland at all. I will answer 
that question myself, by saying not one 
of them, not a single authority in Scot- 
land, has seen the Bill or ever heard of it. 
Yet your Lordships are asked to rush it 
through Parliament under these cireum- 
stances. When I saw the Bill on Satnr- 
day Isent it down to the Convener of 
my own county, namely, Mid Lothian, 
and I immediately got a telegram to get 
it stopped. A letter followed ; it is very 
short and concise. I willask your Lord- 
ships’ permission to refer to it. It is 
from the Convener of Mid Lothian, than 
whom there is no one better able to give 
an opinion in Scotland. Let me read 
what he says— 

“T know nothing of the Bill of which you 
sent me a copy, nor has it ever come before 
the County Council or the District Committee 
for their opinion; in short, outside the small 
circle of its promoters, who I suppose are 
pressing it for their local purposes, no one 
here knows anything about it. A Public Bill, 
so wide in its action as this Billis, ought not to 
be allowed to pass in such a manner, and the 
House of Lords will be doing Scotland a good 
turn by stopping the progress of the Bill for 
this Session, which will give time for its exa- 
mination. Great defects will probably be 
discovered in the working of a measure which 
has not received adequate consideration. Ido 
trust you, and other Peers whose attentiouw has 
been .called to the Bill, will. do all in your 
power to stop this Bill. It can be brought in 
again next Session early enough to enable its 
provisions to be examined.” 

Before I read the letter I was going to 
make some suggestion,and to urge upon 
the noble Lord who moved ‘it that he 
should consent to withdraw it for this 
year, and arrange that it shall be 
brought in early “next Session in time 
to allow of its provisions being sent 
down to Scotland, and there considered 
and discussed by ‘the Local Authorities. 
3 L 2 
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If why noble Friend will assent to this I 
shall be very much pleased. If he will 
not do so, and the noble Earl opposite 
divides the House, I shall certainly go 
into the same Lobby with him. 

Tas Doxe or RICHMOND np 
GORDON : I wish toadd my suggestion. 
I hope that the proposition of the noble 
Lord near me will be accepted by the 
noble Lord who has introduced this Bill. 
I think it would be a very dangerous 
thing that a measure brought in 
evidently to meet a difficulty in a certain 
part of Scotland should alter the entire 
water rating legislation for the whole of 
Scotland. I quite agree with my noble 
Friend that it is obvious that a measure 
which was not introduced into the House 
of Commons until the 18th of June, and 
is now brought on for Second Reading 
here on the 17th of July, cannot have re- 
ceived that attention which a measure of 
this importance demands at your Lord- 
ships’ hands. I do not think that the 
object which the noble Lord opposite has 
in view would be frustrated if he with- 
drew the Bill now and brought it up 
again in the early part of next Session 
when it can be considered. By this time 
next year the authorities will have had 
ample opportunity of discussing, and of 
seeing the merits or dismerits of the 
Bill I think it a very strong measure 
to introduce and to try to carry through 
Parliament a Bill of this character, a 
measure which has never been—and I 
believe my noble Friend is perfectly 
right upon that— before one single 
County Council in Scotland for approba- 
tion or the reverse. I join with my noble 
Friend in begging that this measure 
may be postponed, and not brought in 
for another year. I shall, therefore, 
with the greatest peasure, support the 
noble Earl opposite in the Motion he has 
made. 

Lorp HERSCHELL : My Lords, there 
is one point which the noble Lord has 
not adverted to, and which my noble 
Friend behind me has not taken notice 
of. It is, perhaps, a matter which will 
be considered of some slight importance, 
that this measure has passed the other 
House where there are, I believe, 60 
representatives of Scotland, who come 
from every part of Scotland, who have 
seen the Bill and have had no objection 
to it. That, I think, is a circumstance 
which ought, to some extent, influence 

Lord Elphinstone 
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your Lordships in the view you may take 
of this Bill, and to satisfy you that the 
Bill is not of so dangerous a character 
as has been represented, and which, I 
venture to submit to your Lordships, it 
would be absurd for this House to set 
aside without strong and urgent reason 
for doing so. The Bill must have met with 
the assent of the Scotch representatives, 
or it would not have been permitted 
to pass the other House. Therefore, 
your Lordships have it coming up from 
the other House of Parliament unopposed 
by those who represent the Government 
in the other House, and with the unani- 
mous assent of all the representatives of 
Scotland in the House. Surely under 
those circumstances it would not be 
advantageous to this House or to its 
position, unless some strong ground were 
shown, that your Lordships should throw 
out the Bill, and it is not a matter to be 
left undealt with for another year. I 
think this is the more important con- 
sideration, seeing that the Bill as it 
stands will not impose an absolute obli- 
gation on any locality in Scotland, but 
will leave it to each locality to detormine 
whether it will adopt the Bill or not. 
If you were going by this measure to 
impose a rigid system upon every part 
of Scotland, no doubt there would be a 
good deal of force in the argument that 
it has not been sufficiently considered 
by the local authorities. But it is 
brought before Parliament by one most 
important county—the county of Lanark. 
It is, therefore, a matter of very press- 
ing necessity ; you have very consider- 
able districts there which are really 
troubled with a want of water, because 
under the existing system there is not the 
means of obtaining it. A Pill has passed 
the other House which will enable that 
county to deal with this pressing want 
with approval ; and your Lordships are 
asked to deprive the county of Lanark of 
an opportunity of supplying the water 
wants of an important portion of their 
constituency for another year. Suppos- 
ing the Bill is passed, what harm will it 
do to any other locality? No County 
Council need adopt it unless they please. 
Possibly, it may be unsuited to the wants 
of other localities. That is why it is 
made permissive. If it is so they will 
net adopt it. Then, if that be so, what 
is the harm in giving thema discretionary 
power which, if it be unsuitable, they 
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will not exercise ? Would it be reason- 
able of them to ask that because it may 
not suit them, and therefore they may 
not want it, that the people in Lanark- 
shire should be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of doing that which they feel they 
urgently need ? 

*Tne Earn or LAUDERDALE: My 
Lords, with regard to what my noble 
Friend below me has stated as to the 
County Councils not being acquainted 
with the purport of this Bill, I may say 
that on Tuesday I forwarded a copy of it 
to the Convener of my county, and he 
has replied by telegram that he has 
not had time to consider the Bill, and 
therefore he is not able to offer an 
opinion upon it. Ido hope, therefore, 
that the House will not pass the Bill this 
Session. In any case, if the noble Lord 
opposite (the Earl of Camperdown) 
divides the House, I propose going into 
the Lobby with him. 

*Lorpv SALTOUN : My Lords, I rise 
also to support the noble Lord on this 
side of the House who has proposed the 
rejection of the Bill for this Session. I 
have sent a copy of this Bill up to the 
Convener of my county, but he has not 
had time to reply. I do, however, feel 
that it is most important the Councils 
should have the opportunity of consider- 
ing this Bill before it becomes law. If 
the noble Earl opposite divides, I shall 
also go with him. 

*TueE SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(The Marquess of Lornian): My Lords, 
although this Bill is not a Go- 
vernment measure, as it affects the 
whole of Scotland, you will probably 
think it right that I should say a few 
words upon it; at the same time, I 
wish it to be understood that any action 
I may take is simply in my private 
capacity as a member of your Lordships’ 
House, and not necessarily as repre- 
senting the Government. It is unneces- 
sary for me to go into details upon the 
existing system in Scotland, which this 
Bill is proposing toalter. That has been 
80 fully laid before your Lordships, not 
only by my noble Friend who introduced 
the Bill, and the noble Earl who has 
moved that the Bill be read this day 
three months, but by the noble Lords 
who have spoken in favour of the Bill, 
that it is quite unnecessary for me to 
say anything further upon it; but 1 
would venture to say a word or two 





upon the objections which have been 
taken by the noble Earl and other noble 
Lords with the view of postponing the 
measure. The chief objection, as far as 
I can gather from the later observations 
which have been made, is on the ground 
that the County Councils have not had 
time to consider this Bill. The Bill was 
introduced into the House of Commons 
on the 16th of June, and laid on the 
Table. That is giving the Councils a 
month up till now, and I do not know 
what the clerks of the County Councils 
can have been doing if this matter has 
not been laid before their County 
Councils or the Conveners, so_ that 
opinions might have been sent as to 
whether this Bill should or should not 
pass your Lordships’ House. But I 
do not think it is a matter simply 
of not submitting the Bill to the 
County Council. I do not think that 
is a matter in itself of importance, 
because, although the noble Earl says it 
makes no difference whether this Bill is 
permissive or not, yet I think the fact that 
the Bill is purely a permissive Bill must 
remove a great deal of the objection on the 
ground that the County Council had 
not had time to consider it. No convener, 
I am bound to say, does his duty more 
assiduously than the noble Earl; but I 
feel, at the same time, rather nervous 
about the reception which he will receive 
when he goes back to Scotland, because, 
as I understand, he says that, according to 
his own experience, the County Council 
of Forfarshire whenever they want 
to adopt a measure call a meeting, that 
the meeting is packed, and resolutions 
passed without reference to the general 
opinions of the majority. If that be so, 
Iam bound to say I do not think it is 
the case elsewhere; but, at the same 
time, if there is any risk of that sort of 
thing taking place, I should suggest to 
the noble Lord that he should consent to 
some Amendment by which such pro- 
ceedings may be made absolutely 
impossible. I would suggest that 
words providing that the vote should 
be passed by an absolute majority, 
or a two-thirds majority, or in some 
other way to prevent a snatch vote being 
taken, should be introduced. I hope 
the noble Lord will assent to some such 
Amendment. 

*Lorp HAMILTON or DALZELL: 
Certainly. 
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"Tae Marquess or LOTHIAN: Then 
objection was taken to the second 
clause, and the chief objection to 
‘that was that it was absolutely essential 
under the Bill that the district rate 
‘Should be levied before any domestic 
rate is levied at all. Upon that point I 
have some sympathy with the noble 
Karl. I think it might be possible to 
reverse, by some machinery, that pro 
posal, so as to make it possible that where 
a domestic rate is imposed it should not 
be necessary for the County Council first 
to impose a rate on those who do not 
benefit. I would leave it to the County 
Council to decide whether such a rate 
should be levied, and its amount. As the 
Bill stands, it is compulsory upon the 
County Council to levy a rate upon the 
whole district, and then, having levied 
that general rate, they are to levy a 
domestic rate. I should like to reverse 
that process, and put it that the 
domestic rate slwuld be levied first. 


*Lorp: HAMILTON or DALZELL: I 
rather think they go together pari 
passu. 


\*Toe Earn or CAMPERDOWN: I 
think. the noble Lord is mistaken. If 
he will look at the end of Clause 4 he 
will find that is so. 

*Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN: If 
the noble Earl will withdraw his 
objection I would ask the noble 
Lord who has introduced the measure 
‘to make an Amendment of that kind 
‘im order to meet the difficulty. Then 
the next objection was with regard 
to Clause 6. { do not share the anxiety 
‘of the noble Earl in reference to the 
difficulty which he anticipates under 
that clause. As I understand, it will 
not affect the rate very much as matters 
‘now stand in those small districts. All 
those districts are liable up to the full 
rate of 2s. 6d., but the object of this 
clause is to enable the Local Authority 
of the district, by resolution, to do away 
with special water districts. 

*Toe Eart or CAMPERDOWN : 
Altogether. 

*Tae Marquess: or LOTHIAN: The 
effect of that would be, as I understand, 
that those within the district who 
make use of the water would have to 
pay the domestic rate, and those who do 
not make use of the water would only 
have to pay the rate of 3d. Therefore, 
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so far it would be a gain to those who 


derive no benefit from the water 
supplied. Those, I think, are the 
main points which have been touched 
upon by the noble Lords who have 
spoken, but I think they are really 
beside the great point, which is that, it 
is a matter of urgency. The noble Lord 
who introduced the Bill pointed out that 
there is literally a water famine in some 
of these districts in Lanarkshire, and he 
stated that they had to get water 
from all sorts of places. In some places, 
I believe, they have been driven to get 
it from the privies in the railway 
stations. In such a state of things 
it is absolutely necessary to these 
people that water should be supplied. 
Those who object to this Bill object 
to it on the ground that 3d. in the £1 
may possibly be imposed on those who 
do not get the benefit of the water ; but 
I would ask them, can it be said that 
those around the villages where the 
people cannot get water are not 
interested in the condition of these 
places? Disease jappears. It had al- 
ready appeared. Are those outside not 
interested in this? These places may 
become positive plague spots, and those 
plague spots might affect the whole 
neighbouring country. If so, the whole 
country is interested in the introduction 
of water, which might prevent those 
possible consequences. It may be in the 
interest particularly of Lanarkshire that 
this Bill has been introduced ; but there 
are also other places in Scotland which 
may at avy time be in the same diffi-_ 
culty. If, on the other hand, there is 
no necessity for this Bill, and no, need 
for it elsewhere, other places may, I 
think, be trusted not to-adopt it. But 
in the interest of those places where 
public health is suffering from a scarcity 
of water, and no means exist for raising 
the necessary funds for supplying it, I 
trust your Lordships will give a Second 
Reading to this Bill. 

Lorpv DENMAN: My Lords, I have 
been 36 years in this House, and I do not 
think I have said within that period any- 
thing which you can object to. Ishould 
be glad if you would allow me to say, a 
few words. It is extremely probable 
that Parliament may be prorogued for 
seven months, and then the Bill may 
come on again, if your Lordships refuse 
a second reading now. Whichever way 
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it happens I do not regret having tres- 

ed upon the time of the House. 
*Lorpj. HAMILTON or DALZELL: 
I am sorry to put your Lordships to the 
trouble of a Division, but after what 
has been. said by the Secretary of 
State for Scotland and myself abont 
the dreadful condition of affairs in 
Lanarkshire, and the danger to health 
which may possibly arise, I have no 
alternative, as the case is so serious. 
I am perfectly ready to accept all the 
Amendments which have been suggested, 
that is that the domestic rate should. be 
exhausted before calling on the public 
rate, and that it should require an 
absolute majority in the County Councils 
before adopting the Bill. I hope that 
may meet the views of the noble Lords, 
and will save your Lordships the trouble 
of dividing. 

On Question whether (“now”) shall 
stand part of the Motion? Their Lord- 
ships divided: — Contents 71; Not- 
Contents 23. 


Resolved in the affirmative. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the whole 
House on Tuesday next. 


COUNTY COUNCILS (ELECTIONS) BILL. 
(No. 222.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved that the House do now resolve 
itself into Committee. 

*Lorp LINGEN: My Lords, in rising 
to move that this Bill be referred toa 
Select Committee, my object is to call 
the attention of this House to the 
extreme importance of the Bill, and its 
bearing upon the London County 
Council, and to signify on the part of 
the Council their wish that the particulars 
of the case should be thoroughly and 
completely inquired into, as they would 
be if the permanent officers of the 
council could be called before a Select 
Committee and give theirevidence. I feel 
the very great disadvantage at which 
the County Council is placed by the fact 
that we have no longer, as a representa- 
tive in this House, our former chairman. 
Were he here, I am quite sure that the 
case would be presented to your Lord- 
ships in a manner and with a force which 
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I can have no hope of reaching. I feel 
also that, to a certain extent, 1 represent 
a body which isthe object of some unpopu- 
larity. Iam sure, however, that I may 
rely upon the impartiality of this House, 
and that your Lordships will not forget 
that the County Councils are the 
children of Parliament, that they are 
among the youngest of those children, 
and that they hope to obtain some share 
of that parental fondness which generally 
goes to the youngest members of a 
family. The precise point which I have 
to put before your Lordships really lies 
in a very small compass. At present 
the elections being fixed for November, 
and the commencement of the financial 
year of the County Councils being fixed 
in April, ample time is given for the 
preparation of the financial and other 
business of the year. That. business 
is'upon such a scale as’ to require 
mature preparation and mature delibera- 
tion. I will not weary your Lordships 
with figures, but this will show that the 
body on behalf of which I am appearing 
is one that is of great public importance. 
The county has the power of rating on 
a value of upwards of £30,000,000, and 
it has an annual expenditure approaching 
£2,000,000 ; it has a debt in gross of 
£28,000,000, which it has to manage, 
together with its sinking fund, and a 
net debt which represents £17,000,000 
or £18,000,000. Besidesthat, the Council 
is authorised to borrow, from time to time, 
for the purpose of re-lending to other 
metropolitan authorities, by which most 
beneficial scheme the metropolitan credit 
is put at the service and disposal of 
each of those authorities, A body 
which has to operate upon this scale I 
think is entitled to ask your Lordships 
to consider the reasons which seem to 
them to make the inclusion of London 
in this Bill inexpedient. If this 
Bill were confined to County Councils, 
properly so-called, I should not have one 
single word to say against it; but what 
I contend for is this: the County of 
London is not properly a County Council. 
It is not, except in a metaphorical sense, 
a County Council atall. London is urban, 
and it is under circumstances which 
are altogether, as I hold, external to the 
merits of the case, that London has been 
placed among the counties instead of with 
the other municipalities. The prepara- 
tion of the estimates, a part of the busi- 
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ness which falls to my lot, follows very 
much the course of the preparation of 
the Estimates in the Public Depart- 
ments. By the Local Government Act, 
a committee is constituted, called the 
Finance Committee, of which I am 
chairman ; and the functions of this 
committee are defined to be to 
regulate and control the finance of the 
Council. That committee may be said 
to be a sort of Treasury, and its duties 
are very much like those which belong 
to its prototype. The various com- 
mittees of the London County Council 
are requested in November, just as the 
various Spending Departments of 
Government are requested, to prepare 
their estimates. Their chairmen, with 
the assistance of the principal officers of 
the Council, are instructed during the 
month of November to prepare, and, in 
fact, for a very considerable time after- 
wards, are occupied in preparing and 
settling those estimates. The time from 
November to April, which the statute 
makes the commencement of the 
financial year, when it has been sub- 


jected to the deduction of the Christmas 


Vacation, and in some years the Easter 
Vacation also, is not too long for the 
process. When the estimates have been 
roughly cast in this form, they go before 
the Finance Committee, and the Finance 
Committee, being established for this very 
purpose, thoroughly discusses, and either 
adopts or modifies them ; and if it does 
not like any particular estimates— 
though, I ought to say, this power is 
exercised with anything like the 
stringency which the Treasury exercises 
over the public Departments—rejects 
them. Many of your Lordships have 
been members of Departments of the 
Government, and you know that the 
process of getting the Estimates into 
form by the joint action of the Spending 
Departments and the Treasury is neither 
a brief nor a speedy one; and if I may 
without impropriety compare small 
things with great, that argument applies 
in its degree to the estimates of the 
County Council. We do feel, and we 
desire most earnestly to press upon your 
Lordships, that if the election is put off 
until March, the year having to begin 
in April, sufficient time will not be 
granted; and I appeal to your Lord- 
ships, as many of you are chairmen of 
Lord Lingen 
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County Councils and men of business 
ona great scale, to consider what may 
be the effect of an outgoing council pre- 
paring the estimates which must be 
laid before a new council for confirma- 
tion. The result, I venture to say, will 
be this: that, from November until the 
time of election, the estimates will be 
bandied forwards and backwards between 
the different parties in the Council, in 
an electioneering sense, and will not be 
determined, as they ought to be, on 
their merits and on municipal grounds 
only. I represent in the County Council 
no political party at all; indeed, I 
stated, as my condition of taking office, 
that I would belong to no political party, 
and give no assistance as far as ma- 
nouvres go. In that respect I may 
call myself sanctas simplicitas; I 
know nothing of them, and have had 
nothing to do with them. I maintain 
that, although the business of the County 
Council of London will be injuriousl 

affected by taking the elections in Meath 
instead of November, it will not make 
the slightest difference to those who 
are thought to be politically interested. 
Then, besides our financial busi- 
ness, there is another part of the 
business, which is most important. 
Your Lordships must know that repre- 
sentatives of the County Councils con- 
stantly have to go before Committees of 
this House in connection with Bills of 
various kinds. Those Bills have to be 
prepared before the Session; and under 
this Election Bill, every third Session 
will be cut in two by the election 
at Easter. One Council will have been 
preparing Bills, and another Council 
after Easter, who may have a totally 
different policy, will come into office. 
It seems to me a most extraordinary 
state of things to contemplate. I have 
put the matter before your Lordships 
at no greater length than I could help, 
but I would press upon you, if I could 
do so effectually, the extreme importance 
of this Bill to the government of London. 
What we ask for is that being really a 
new municipality and being in no proper 
sense of the word a county, we may be 
excepted from this Bill; and I ask fora 
Select Committee only as an opportunity 
of proving in greater detail than I have 
been able to state to your Lordships 
why we ought to be excepted. 
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Amendment moved to leave out all 


the words after (‘‘that”) and to insert 
(“the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee ”).—(The Lord Lingen.) 

*Lorv HOBHOUSE: My Lords, as a 
humble colleague of my noble Friend, 
I beg to add my voice to his in asking 
your Lordships for a favourable con- 
sideration to this Motion. It is true the 
object’ of the Motion is only to lay a 
ground for treating the County of London 
in a different manner from the other 
counties which are the subject of the 
Bill, and I ask, Why not? But rather [ 
ought to ask, What is the advantage 
gained by grouping London with a 
number of other communities whose 
circumstances are totally different, under 
the supposition, the fiction, that it is a 
county such as the county of Somerset, 
instead of being a town such as the 
town of Manchester or Birmingham ? 
There were good temporary reasons of ex- 
pediency forincluding the London County 
Council in the Local Government Act, 
but except for the fact that it is within 
the Act, and except for the fact 
that it is called a county instead of 
being called a city or a town, I know of 
no reason why Parliament should per- 
sist in applying to London provisions 
which may be very suitable for munici- 
palities which are called counties, but 
which are not suitable to London. Now 
the present provisions of the Bill before 
your Lordships are provisions for 
changing the autumn election from 
November to March. I assume that for, 
say Somersetshire again, they are very 
convenient ; but for London they are 
not convenient. It is true that the 
inconvenience was not perceived at 
first. At first the County Council 
accepted the change ; but then came the 
most experienced and the weightiest 
members of the Council, the men by 
whose advice they are most wont to 
be guided, and they told us that it 
would be a matter of great inconvenience. 
Our Chancellor of Exchequer, Lord 
Lingen, says it will disarrange his 
Budget; the chairmen of our com- 
mittees, who are conversant with all the 
details of the various legislative measures 
with which the County Council is 
obliged to concern itself every year, 
tell us that they will be hampered and 
impeded by the change ; the men through 
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whose hands pass most of the general 
affairs of the County, who hold mosi of 
the threads of the general business 
in their hands, our Chairman, our 
Deputy-Chairman, our Vice-Chairman, 
the Chairman of the General Purposes 
Committee, all came forward, and each 
from his own point of view showed how 
inconvenient the change would be. It 
was upon those weighty counsels that 
the County Council has changed its 
course, and it now asks that the present 
arrangement may be kept in force. 
Surely, my Lords, you will not force a 
change upon the Council if it is incon- 
venient. Surely you will not turn a 
wholly deaf ear to those persons who, 
being the most competent of all to speak 
upon the matter, tell you it is incon- 
venient. The object of this Motion is 
to make a case ; to lay before this House 
in greater detail, by the mouths of the 
persons who know the details, and in a 
quieter manner than can be done by 
assertions across this Table, the facts and 
circumstances that create the incon- 
venience which is alleged. It may be 
proved before the Committee that we 
have exaggerated the amount of incon- 
venience, though I do not think it 
is the case; it may be shown that there 
are other considerations, which we have 
never yet heard, on which you would 
decide, that although there might be in- 
convenience to the County Council, yet 
the convenience of grouping it with the 
other countries is so great that you will 
still insist upon it. If that should turn 
out to be the case, your Lordships 
will pass this Bill with a clear con- 
science. But as matters now stand, 
you can only pass it subject to the 
protest and warning of those who 
know the matter best, that by so 
doing you will worry and harass a muni- 
cipal body, which, of all municipal 
bodies in England, is already the most 
heavily weighted with public business. 
For these reasons, unless your Lord- 
ships would be prepared to accept 
another Amendment, which is on the 
Paper in the name of my noble Friend, 
and exclude the London County Council 
from this Bill, I trust you will accept 
this Motion, and give time for further 
inquiries into the matter. 

*Lorp MONKSWELL: My Lords, I 
wish to be allowed to say one word in 
support of the remarks which have fallen 
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from my noble Friends Lord Lingen and 
Lord Hobhouse. I speak not as an Alder- 
man, but as an elected member of the 
Council, and I do most earnestly hope 
_ your Lordships will not turn a deaf ear 
to the wishes of the Council in this 
matter. As an elected member who will 
have to go to eleetion either in Novem- 
ber or March, I wish to say that the 
members naturally supposed in the first 
instance, before they knew the important 
bearing of this matter, that they might 
decide for themselves whether the 
month of November or March was or 
was not a more convenient time for 
electioneering purposes. Naturally the 
members of the London County Council 
did not wish at the first blush, unless 
they found it necessary to do so, to go to 
election during the dark and foggy days 
of November ; they felt that the month 
of March was a preferable time in 
which, for their own convenience, to 
make the electioneering campaign. But 
‘when it was shown that all the great 
authorities on the Council:and the chair- 
menof the two committees principally 
imterested were of opinion that terrible 
inconvenience would result from the 
proposed change, they turned their 
back upon themselves, and decided 
that they must, at whatever discom- 
fort, electioneer rather in November 
than March. Then there is one other 
reason which I should like to lay before 
your Lordships as well, which is very 
important. Surely it is exceedingly 
desirable to get the best men possible to 
volunteer their services for the local 
County Council.. If the Legislature 
shows that on every occasion it is thor- 
oughly determined not to listen to any- 
thing the London County Council may 
say, either in this House, or in the House 
of Commons, what sort of men can you ex- 
pect to yolounteer for service on the Lon- 
don County Council ? I do look upon it as 
being a matter of the utmost importance 
that the. good work which your Lord- 
ships do not hear of, and which the public 
do not hear of, which is not advertised in 
the newspapers, but which, as my noble 
Friends know, is done in Committees of 
‘the. London County Council efficiently 
-and unobtrusively, should be recognised, 
and that the imbhabitants of London 
should feel that a seat on the Council is 
an honour to them, and that if they dis- 
eharge their duties properly upon it, their 
Lord Monkswell 
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merits will be properly recognised, and 
that it ought to be an object of great 
ambition to obtain a seat on the Council. 
I do hope, therefore, your Lordships will 
not turn a deaf ear to our wishes. 

*Lorp HENNIKER: My Lords, in 
giving a reply to the noble Lords oppo- 
site, I must remind your Lordships that 
this question of altering the elections of 
the London County Council was dis- 
cussed most fully in the House of Com- 
mons, particularly by an Amendment 
brought forward in Committee. It 
was decided there by a very large 
majority—68 in a House of 276 Mem- 
bers. I think my right hon. Friend, 
Mr. Ritchie, very properly defended his 
proposal that the County Council of 
London should not be excepted from 
the provisions of the Bill, on the ground, 
first, that the. County Council itself 
had varied very much in their opinion. 
At one time they passed a resolution 
in favour of holding the elections in 
January ; on a second occasion, by a 
large majority, they passed a resolution 
to hold the elections in March, and then 
on a third occasion they passed a resolu- 
tion to hold the elections in November, 
and not to hold the elections in November 
on the day that is usual for Municipal 
Councils to be elected, but on some day 
laterin November. It is all very well for 
the noble Lords opposite to say thatcertain 
prominent members of the Council after- 
wards came down and persuaded the 
Council to change their opinions; but 
the whole question—ard I think the 
noble Lords will not contradict me—was 
most thoroughly put before them just 
as it has been put before your Lordships 
to-night, as it was put in the Honse 
of Commons on the occasion when they 
voted for March, and on: that occasion 
there was a large majority in fayour. of 
March. SolI think that argument falls 
to the ground. Then besides this, the 
Government had to consider the opinions 
of the Members of the Metropolitan 
constituencies ; and they are, I think, as 
much representatives of the ratepayers 
as the the members of the County 
Council. The noble Lords opposite have 
said something about the estimates, andas 
to the making of a rate. The Govern- 
ment are unable to satisfy themselves 
that there will be any practical difficulty 
in this respect by holding the election 
in March. The new Council can make 
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any revision they think necessary in the 
estimates of their predecessors. Those 
estimates, as noble Lords are aware—I 
think the noble Lord opposite said'so the 
other night—take several months to 
prepare usually, before the County Coun- 
cil can determine what rate should be 
made. I must remind your Lordships of 
this, that any rate that is made is only 
made for half a year, and last year the 
rate was only made on the 21st of April. 
The Local Government Act expressly 
provides that if an estimate is considered 
by any Council to be excessive or insuf- 
ficient, at the end of the half-year the 
County Council may revise the esti- 
mate and make the rate accordingly. 
Then another contention has been 
raised as to the inconvenience with re- 
gard to the County Council Money 
Bill. With respect to the question 
whether the new County Council have 
time to consider the proposals of their 

redecessors I must remind your Lord- 
‘ships that the Money Bill that is brought 
in only gives the County Council certain 
powers of borrowing, and if the Bill 
passes through the Houses of Parliament 
with, as sometimes happens, a good many 
alterations, it does not oblige the County 
Council to spend the money up to their 
borrowing powers, they may spend what 
they think proper. Then with regard to 
what the noble Lord mentioned just now, 
the Private Bills promoted by the County 
Council. The County Council if they 
think proper, the new Council or the old 
one, would have no difficulty whatever in 
withdrawing a Private Bill if they wished 
not to proceed with it. Then, again, 
as to the opposition to such Bills, and 
other incidental arrangements connected 
with the opposition to any Bill. The Local 
Government Board have considered the 
matter, and they do not think that any 
practical inconvenience could arise to 
make it necessary to vary the election 
for the County Council of London... It 
must not be forgotten that those diffi- 
culties which have been spoken of 
to-night can only possibly arise once in 
three years, at the time of the election ; 
and then I must mention to your Lord- 
ships again as to the alteration in time. 
November in London has some great 
disadvantages for the County Council 


elections for this reason, that the School 


Board elections take place in that 
month, and the School Board election 
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is entirely carried on upon a different 
basis, so that that might cause” con- 
fusion, and it might cause inconvenience 
to voters. I donot think I need trouble 
your Lordships any further, but in 
regard to the Motion of my noble Friend, 
Lord Lingen, of course, if evidence 
is taken, and that can be the only 
object of asking for a Select Committee, 
the progress of the Bill might be delayed 
very much. I told your Lordships the 
other night that it is extremely necessary 
the Bill should be passed, and if we sent 
it to a Select Committee we might 
jeopardise the passing of the measure. 
On the other hand, I think, and the 
President of the Local Government 
Board thinks, that no sufficient grounds 
have been shown, after the way the 
question has been discussed in the other 
House, and put before your Lordships’ 
House, for referring the question to a 
Select Committee. Under those circum- 
stances I must ask your Lordships to 
reject the Motion. 

*Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I must confirm my noble Friend 
in saying that I think the Motion for a 
Select Committee would not be the 
most convenient mode of dealing with 
this Bill so late in the Session. 
An inquiry on this subject would 
certainly cause considerable delay in 
passing the Bill, and after all it is a 
matter in which we can form our own 
judgment. At the same time, I am 
entirely with the noble Lord upon’ the 
principle of his Amendment, and I would 
certainly vote in favour of it in Com- 
mittee. In the first place, 1 do not 
understand why we are to put the 
London County Council in a different 
position from other Urban Councils. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
After what the noble Earl ‘has said, 
would it not be more convenient that 
we should at once go into Committee ? 

*Tur Eart or KIMBERLEY: The dis- 
cussion having taken place, I think: it 
would be better to state the reasons 
rather than start ‘a new discussion, and 
if the House will allow me I will pro- 
ceed to do so. I cannot see why the 
urban constituency should not be in this 
one instance placed in the same position. 
London is an urban constituency, and 
what reason has the noble Lord given 
why the wishes of the London County 
Council should not be attended:to? We 
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have it from them, and surely they are 
the best judges, that the greatest incon- 
venience would arise from the Estimates 
being proposed by the Council going out 
of office, and placed before the Council 
which succeeds to them. The House 
may not perhaps be aware that the re- 
quirements of the County Council of 
London must be embodied in a money 
Bill which is laid before the House of 
Commons, and that money Bill must be 
brought before the House of Commons 
before the 14th of April. Now, looking 
to the various notices which have to be 
given, the requirements of the Standing 
Orders of the House of Commons, the 
shortness of the time which will elapse 
between the election and the date which 
is absolutely necessary for the production 
of the money Bill, the noble Lord is, I 
think, in error when he says that the 
new Council will be able to revise the 
Estimates of the old one. It will 
be with the greatest difficulty that the 
new Council can hurry the Estimates 
through with the greatest speed possible, 
taking no time at all to consider them, in 
order to embody them in the money 
Bill, which must be laid before the 
House of Commons before the 14th of 
April. Surely that is not what we 
ought, as men of business, to sanction. 
I can quite conceive that if there had 
been time to consider there might 
have been no inconvenience found 
in the elections taking place in 
March, so as to save having them in the 
fogs of November; but if there is any 
practical inconvenience, and if the busi- 
ness will not really be transacted by the 
County Council in a manner which is 
satisfactory to the constituency, because 
time will not allow, then I say there’ 
surely cannot be any sound or good 
reason, and I cannot see why we should 
insist upon placing the County Council 
of London in a position of great incon- 
venience for the sake, it appears, of an 
opinion which has been expressed on the 
part of some members for London. I 
do not like to impute to any of the 
members for London that they have any 
political reason, but there have been 
some people who have suggested that 
there may be some reason behind this, 
and I am almost led to believe that 
there must be some reason behind, 
because otherwise I cannot understand 
why this Amendment should be refused. 
The Earl of Kimberley 
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*Lorp LINGEN : I do not propose to 
prevent the Bill going into Committee. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Original Motion agreed to: House in 
Committee accordingly. 


Clauses 1 to 4 agreed to, with verbal 
Amendments. 


Clause 5. 


*Tue Marquess or RIPON : My Lords, 
I have a small Amendment to propose 
here. Under the present system the 
members of the County Council, whe- 
ther aldermen or councillors, have to 
make certain declarations, and they have 
to make them within a fixed time, and 
they can also only be made before 
two other members of the Coun 
Councils, or before the Clerks of the 
Councils. With respect to the limit of 
time, it is somewhat extended by 
Clause 5 as it stands, but I am inclined 
to think it should be more extended. 
With regard to the other matter, prac- 
tical difficulties often arise. It is ex- 
ceedingly difficult sometimes in a large 
county to get two councillors toge- 
ther for the purpose of making these 
declarations, or the county councillor or 
alderman has to go sometimes great 
distances—it may be 40 or 50 miles in 
some counties—for the purpose of appear- 
ing before the Clerk of the Council, and 
1 propose that some other persons more 
easily accessible shall have the power 
of receiving these declarations. If the 
noble Lord in charge of the Bill will 
accept the principle of my Amendment 
I shall readily agree to any alteration of 
its form. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 2, line 39, to leave out from 

“ made”) to the end of the ciause, and insert 
“at any time before such person acts in the 
office to which he is so elected, and sach de- 
claration may be made either in the manner 
prescribed by the Local Government Act, 
1888, or before any justice of the peace or 
commissioner to administer oaths in the 
Supreme Court of Judicature.”’—(The Mar- 
quess of Ripon.) 

*Lorp HENNIKER: My Lords, I have 
no objection to this Amendment, if the 
noble Marquess will only change the 
wording a little, so that the clause would 
then read, “At any time within three 
months after the notice of application.” 
If not, any county councillor, chairman, 
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or alderman, might be two years before 
he made his declaration. 

*Tue Marquess or RIPON: Will you 
then accept the rest of it ? 

*Lorp HENNIKER: Yes, if the noble 
Marquess will make the alteration I 
suggest. 

*Toe Marquess or RIPON: I quite 
agree to that. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 5, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 6 and 7 agreed to. 


*Lorpv LINGEN: I beg leave to pro- 
pose an additional clause to this effect : 
that nothing in this Act shall alter the 
date as now fixed by law for the elec- 
tions of the London County Council. If 
your Lordships will be pleased to adopt 
that clause it entirely answers the object 
which I had in moving the reference of 
this Bill to a Select Committee, and, in 
fact, I should be very glad if this clause 
were adopted, instead of such reference, 
as being a more expeditious and equally 
satisfactory course so far as the London 
County Council are concerned. 

Amendment moved, in page 3, after 
Clause 7, to insert the following 
clause :— 

“ Nothing in this Act shall alter the date as 
now fixed by law for electing the council of 
the administrative County of London.”’—(The 
Lord Lingen.) 

*Lorpv HENNIKER: My Lords, I have 
only to say this: Your Lordships have 
decided against the Select Committee, and 
so to the acceptance of a clause carrying 
out the wishes of the London County 
Council. I must say I have a still 
greater objection to the insertion of a 
clause which would entirely reverse your 
former decision. 


On Question, their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 19; Not-Contents 54. 


Amendment disagreed to. 


Bill re-committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee, and to be re-printed as amended- 
(No. 241.) 


ATTENDANCES IN THE HOUSE. 

Lorp DENMAN having placed on the 
paper the following notice :-— 

“To move for a Return of the number of 
days on which the Earl Granville attended in 
this House from 1846 to 1891 inclusive; and 
also the number of days on which the Lord 
Denman attended during the same period,” 


{Juty 17, 1891} 
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Tae Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, I rise to make a Motion with 
respect to the order of the House. A 
Motion has been placed upon the Paper 
which I can only describe as unseemly. 
I might use a stronger word; but I 
prefer not to discuss it. [ move that 
Lord Denman be not heard during the 
remainder of the sitting. 

*Toe Eart of KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I wish to say in a single sentence 
that I concur entirely with what the 
noble Marquess has said upon his 
Motion. 


Moved, “ That the Lord Denman be not 
further heard during the present sit- 
ting.”—(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 

On question, agreed to. 


COMMISSIONERS FOR OATHS ACT (1889) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 123.) 

Amendment reported (according to 

order), and Bill to be read 3* on Monday 


next. 


SLANDER OF WOMEN BILL.—(No. 111.) 

Amendment reported (according to 
order); a further Amendment made, and 
Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 


MUNICIPAL REGISTRATION (DUBLIN 
AND BELFAST BILL.—(No. 200.) 
Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed. 


STAMP DUTIES BILL.—(No. 217.) 
STAMP DUTIES MANAGEMENT BILL. 
(No. 218.) 

CONSULAR SALARIES AND FEES BILL 
(No. 221.) 

Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed. 


HIGHWAYS AND BRIDGES BILL. 
(No. 284.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

*Lorp BASING : I hope your Lordships 
may be disposed to give a Second Read- 
ing to this Bill, which is for the purpose 
of conferring further powers on County 
Councils and other authorities with 
respect to main roads and other highways 
and bridges, and thereby enabling them 
to conduct more easily what is at once 
the most expensive and most difficult 
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portion of their administration, namely, 
keeping the roads and bridges in repair. 
It is hoped that this measure will enable 
them to make many improvements 
which, without it, might not be within 
their power. Under it they will have 
power. to contract. with other persons 
haying authority over bridges for their 
repair. That is the purpose of the main 
clause. There are two other clauses, one 
getting rid of certain restrictions with 
regard to main roads, so that the neces- 
sity of obtaining Provisional Orders in 
certain cases which we think quite 
unnecessary may be dispensed with. 
There is another clause with regard 
to the disqualification of gentlemen from 
serving as County Councillors on account 
of havinganyshare or interest in contracts 
for the supply of road materials, gravel, 
and other things, which are now subjects 
of disqualification if they make sales for 
that purpose. Those are the provisions 
of the Bill, and I hope your Lordships 
will read it a second time. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Basing.) 


*Lorp HENNIKER: My Lords, the 
Local.Government Board have assented 
to this Bill in the House of Commons, 
and on their behalf in this House I have 
only to say that they have no objection 
to offer to the Bill. 


On Question, agreed to. 


Bill read 2* (according to order), and ' 


committed to a:Committee of the Whole 
House on Tuesday next. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Eight o’clock, to Monday 
next, Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 17th July, 1891. 


QUESTIONS. 





DECCAN AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 
ACT. 
Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for India 
Lord Basing 
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whether, with reference to the proceed- 
ings of the fourth Provincial Conference 
of the Bombay Presidency, which sat at 
Poona on the 11th of May last, the 
attention of the Secretary of State for 
India has been drawn to Resolution No. 6 
on the subject of the Deccan Agricul- 
turists Relief Aet, which states that the 
Conference viewed with alarm the pro- 
posal to abolish the conciliation system 
under the Act, and whether, as desired 
by the Conference, the Secretary of State 
will direct that the most recent Reports 
of the special officers connected with the 
working of the Act be published, with a 
view to enable the public to submit their 
representations to Government in the 
matter ? i 

Tae UNDERSECRETARY orSTATE 
rok INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, Chatham) ; 
The Secretary of State has seen in the 
newspapers the statement referred to in 
the first paragraph of the question. The 
subject of the Deccan Agricultural 
Relief Act of 1879 is now under the 
consideration of the Government: of 
India, and until an expected Despatch 
is received from them, no action will be 
taken by the Secretary of State’ in 
Council. 


POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR. THE 
LINCOLN DISTRICT. 


Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General when 
the new postal arrangements for the 
Lincoln district will come into operation ; 
and if he can now name the parishes in 
the Wragby, Rasen, and Louth sub-dis’ 
tricts which will be transferred to the 
Lincoln Post Office under the new 
scheme ? 


*Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxgs, Cambridge University): The 
new arrangements. will be carried into 
effect on the 10th proximo. The following 
places will be transferred to the Lincoln 
Postal District, namely :—Now served 
from Wragby : East Barkwith, Hainton, 
South Willingham, Benniworth, Ranby, 
Wickenby, Lissington, Bleasley, Bar- 
lings. Nowserved from Louth: Burgh 
on Bain, Donnington on Bain, Gayton 
le Wold, Grimblethorpe. Now served 
from Market Rasen: Claxby, Usselby, 
Saxby, Ormsby, Normanton by Spital, 
Glentham. 
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RIGHTS OF QUEEN’S SHIPS IN CAPE 
TOWN. 


Sir J. COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, Bow, 
&c.): [beg toask the First Lord ofthe Ad- 
miralty whether Her Majesty’s ships are 
agcorded in peace prior rightsto dock 
accommodation at Cape Town, and, if 
so, whether such rights are secured by 
statutory authority, and under what 
Act; whether Her Majesty’s ships would 
in war be secured prior rights to such 
dock accommodation, and, “if so, what is 


which such prior rights are secured to 
Her Majesty’s ships in war ; and whether 
the authority and control of the Admiral 
(commanding Her Majesty’s ships) over 
the ports of Cape Town and in Simon’s 
Bay will depend in war, as well as in 
peace, upon the Colonial Government, 
and, if not, under what Statutory Au- 
thority, or by what method of procedure, 
can the Imperial Government confer 
upon the Admiral full and’ complete 
authority and control over these’ ports in 
war P 

*Tne FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord G. Hamturoy, Middlesex, 
Ealing): The Admiralty have-no statu- 
tory prior rights to the use of the dock 
at Table Bay, whether in time of peace 
or war. They did not subsidise it, and 
itis private property. It is understood, 
however, that the dock company ‘will 
give all facilities for docking Her 
Majesty’s ships. As the security of the 
colony from attack in time of war would 
largely depend ‘upon the efficiency and 
mobility of our squadron in Cape waters, 
it is scarcely necessary to consider 
whether statutory powers would be re- 
quired to insure the prompt docking of 
Her Majesty’s ships when’ necessary 
under‘such cireumstances.' The Colonial 
Government have announced themselves 
prepared at all times to give prior 


‘rights of anchorage in Simon’s Bay to 


Her Majesty’s ships, ‘and to afford them 
all possible facilities, and’ this is the 
existing arrangement. In time of war I 
can hardly believe that there would be 
any unwillingness on the part ‘of the 
Colonial Authorities to\give the Admiral 
all neeessary jurisdiction over the ports 
of Simon’s Bay and Cape Town, even 
although that jurisdiction might not be 
based on a local statute. 
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CYPRUS. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry): I beg toask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
Report of the Chief Collector of Customs 
in Cyprus, published in ‘the. Parlia- 
mentary Papers, 1889 (p. 41, Session 
1887-8), in which he states that 

‘* A marked feature of the: import trade has 


been the decline of imports from Great Britain 
since the discontinuance of the weekly mail 


| ice f Al dria ;”” 
the precise nature of the authority under | 10) wre eae 


and, whether, in view of the fact that 


‘the imports from the United Kingdom 


were; in 1883, £107,281, in 1890, 
£78,277, and that the British. shipping 
entered and cleared was, in 1883, 
108,038 tons, and in 1890, 40,480 tons, 
the Government will reconsider their 
refusal to re-establish a weekly mail 
service between Cyprus and Alexandria ? 
Tae UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE COLONIES (Baron H. de 
Worms, Liverpool, East. Toxteth) : The 
‘remarks quoted from the Report of the 
Chief Collector of Customs in Cryprus 
appear to have misled my hon. Friend, 
as there has been, in fact, no decrease’of 
trae between Cryprus and England. 
The import and export trade has risen 
since the mail subsidy. was discontinued 
from an average of £100,000 a year toan 
average of £132,000 a year. As to the 
decrease of British tonnage, it. does, not 
represent a decreased amount of shipping 
intercourse between Cyprus and England 
so much as the less frequent visits of 
the British -owned steamers passing 
between Egypt and Cyprus, since they 
ceased to be subsided for running. The 
general tonnage entered and cleared has 
risen since the subsidy ceased. The 
question whether the mail subsidyshould 
be renewed is a separate one, and. it, is 
not at present proposed to re-open it. 


UNDERGROUND WORK-ROOMS. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if it is the intention 


-of' the: Government to deal with the 


question of underground work-rooms 
commented on by Major Rae, Inspector 
of Factories in Birmingham; and 
whether, having regard to the women 
and girls stated to be employed, the 
difficulty of ventilation, the necessity for 
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the use of artificial light all day long, 
and the very defective sanitary arrange- 
ments, some steps will be taken at an 
early opportunity to remedy what is 
stated to be “‘an increasing evil” ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martuews, Birmingham, E.); The Fac- 
tories Bill now before Parliament does 
not prohibit the use of underground 
work-rooms, but the existing law pro- 
vides for their proper sanitation under 
the supervision of the Local Authorities, 
and it is proposed by the Bill of this 
Session to give power to the Secretary of 
State, if a Local Authority is in default, 
to direct the Inspector of Factories to 
remedy the default at the cost of the 
Local Authority. I hope that this power 
may be effective in remedying such 
insanitary conditions of work as are 
referred to in the Report of the In- 
spector. 


MALTA, 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies in view of the 
fact that the new Constitution for Malta 
of 12th December, 1887, contained a 
provision for the appointment of three 
unofficial members of the Executive 
Council, to be selected from the 14 un- 
official members of the Council of 
Government, so that the Executive 
Council should not consist exclusively of 
the seven official non-elected members 
of the Council, and that, in a Despatch to 
the Governor of Malta, dated 20th 
March, 1890, the Secretary to the Colo- 
nies stated that, in the opinion of the 
Law Officers of the Crown, the Execu- 
tive Council of the Government of Malta 
can lawfully meet and transact business, 
notwithstanding that for the time being 
there may be no unofficial members of 
the Council, whether he will submit to 
the House the Despatch of General 
Wilkie (No. 23, of 23rd February, 1890), 
to which the Despatch of the 20th March, 
1890, was a reply; can he explain wh 
the Despatch of 20th March, 1890, was 
only published in Malta on 21st April, 
1891; whether his attention has been 
drawn to the fact that, at the general 
election held in Malta in June last, 13 
out of the 14 members were elected 
either without opposition or by enor- 
mous majorities to represent the views 

Dr. Tanner 


- 
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of those who desire that the Constitution 
of the 12th December, 1887, may be so 
amended that the Executive Council 
shall be unable to transact business 
unless it consist of the full number of 
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official and non-official members; and 


whether, taking into consideration this 
practically unanimous desire of the 
electorate of Malta, and the views of 
the Law Officers of the Crown embodied 
in the Despatch of 20th March, 1890, 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
will reccommend that the Constitution 
of 12th December, 1887, shall be so 
amended as to carry out what was 
understood at the time of its promul- 
gation to be one of its most important 
provisions ? 

Baron H. pe WORMS: It hardly 
seems worth while to present a copy of 
General Wilkie’s Despatch, but the hon. 
Member shall be furnished with a copy 
if he desires it. The Secretary of State 
has received no explanation from the 
Governor on the subject of the publica- 
tion of the Despatch referred to in the 
second paragraph of the question. 
Twelve out of the 14 Members returned 
at the late election have, in their elec- 
toral addresses or otherwise, expressed 
themselves in favour of an amendment 
of the Constitution in the sense indicated 
in the third paragraph. The Secretary 
of State does not intend to recommend 
such an amendment, the effect of which 
would be to enable the elected Members 
by refusing to accept seats in the Execu- 
tive Council (a course which they have 
already more than once adopted) to 
paralyse the administration of the Go- 
vernment. 


AMERICAN DUTIES ON TIN PLATES, 
Sir J. BAIN (Whitehaven): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether his attention has been called to 
the fact that nearly 25,000 men have 
been, or will be, thrown out of employ- 
ment owing to the increased duties now 
levied on tin plates by the United States 
of America; and whether the Govern- 
ment will consider if any steps can be 
taken to alleviate the widespread misery 
which must ensue ? 

*Toe PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, Bristol, 
W.): Iam aware that there is a tem- 
porary stoppage of tin plate works in 
Wales, involving it is said about 20,000 
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men. It appears, however, that the ex- 
ports of tin plates to United States have 
been nearly double their usual amount 
during the first six months of this year, 
namely 260,000 tons compared with 
139,000 tons in 1890, so that this over- 
production was likely to cause a decrease 
of work fora time. It seems uncertain 
what course may be adopted at the works 
when the month has elapsed, but there 
is nothing at present to justify the appre- 
hension that any distress will result be- 
yond what can be dealt with by the 
ordinary channels. 


TENURE OF FISHERMEN’S HOUSES 
IN SCOTLAND. 


Mr. DUFF (Banffshire) : I beg to ask 
the Lord Advocate if his attention has 
been called to a case recently tried in the 
Sheriff Court at Banff, at the instance 
of the widow of John Innes, of Port- 
knockie, bearing on the tenure of fisher- 
men’s houses; if he has noticed Sheriff 
Gutherie Smith’s remarks in a note to 
his interlocutor in the case, describing 
it as 
‘a type of 4 large !class of cases existing all 
along the North-East seaboard, illustrative of 
the miserable condition under which the fishing 
community live, and for which the Fishery 
Board has urgently asked that a remedy should 
be found, but hitherto in vain ;” 
and if the Government contemplate any 
legislation to remove the grievance to 
which the Sheriff refers ? 


*Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. P. B. 
Rosertson, Bute): The hon. Gentleman 
was good enough to draw my attention 
to this case some days ago, and I have 
therefore been able to inform myself 
about it. The litigation was not between 
the proprietor and the fisherman, but 
was a domestic dispute;between the son 
and heir of the fisherman and the fisher- 
man’s widow, the former of whom seems 
to have for the most part paid for rent 
and repairs. The learned Sheriff seems 
to have assumed that the widow would 
have gained her case if there had been a 
written title to the house: but, as the 
son was his father’s heir, this cannot be 
said to be obvious, for I fail to gather in 
what way the possession by a fisherman 
of a written title would of itself alter 
the succession to his house. The case, 
therefore, seems to have been the occa- 
sion rather than the cause of expressions 
of opinion by the learned Sheriff on the 

VOL. CCCLY. [rump seRiEs.] 
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general question of title, in which he 
takes a good deal of interest. On the 
estate in question, as the hon. Member 
is aware, the proprietrix is willing to 
give a lease to any of the fishermen who 
wishes it, and it is, therefore, difficult to 
find in this condition of things, or in this 
particular case, a cause for statutory 
interference. 


GREAT YARMOUTH BOARD OF 
GUARDIANS. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether, in view of 
the recent disclosures made at the Great 


Yarmouth Police Court with reference: 


to the late election of guardians, it is his 
intention to hold an inquiry into that 
matter; and whether he will bring in a 
Bill next Session to provide for the elec- 
tion of guardians by ballot? 


*Toe PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rirtcuiz, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): At Yar- 
mouth proceedings were instituted 
against several persons for offences in 
connection with the voting papers in the 
election of guardians and convictions 
have been obtained. The charges were 
of a criminal character, and the persons 
charged have been tried by the proper 
judicial authority. There is not, there- 
fore, any ground for an inquiry by the 
Local Government Board. I cannot 
undertake to bring in a Bill next 
Session providing for the election of 
guardians by ballot. 


GONGUNHAMA ENVOYS. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE : I beg to ask 
the Under Seeretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether his attention has been 
called to a statement from Lisbon, that 
three Ambassadors from Gungunhama 
signed a declaration at lLourengo 
Markues on 21st May, which was wit- 
nessed by (amongst others) Her Majesty’s 
Consul and the Consuls or six other 
Powers, in which it is asserted that 
Gungunhama denies ever having sent 
Envoys to this country ; whether 
Hulululu and Umfette, who are now in 
this country, and who allege that they 
are Envoys to Her Majesty from 
Gungunhama, have produced any cre- 
dentials in confirmation of these 
allegations ; and whether he knows who 
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pays for the maintenance of ‘these two 
Zulus whilst residing in this country? 
Tae UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
rok FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. Fer- 
ausson; Manchester, N.E.): Iam aware 
that such a statement has been made} 
but so:far as our knowledge goes no such 
declaration has been made on behalf of 


Gungunhama. The two natives now in. 


England have not informed Her 
Majesty’s Government that they are on 
an official mission from Gungunhama, 
and have consequently not been asked 
whether they have credentials. We 
have no knowledge as to the payment of 
the expenses for their maintenance. 


SUGAR . BOUNTIES. 

Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars, &c.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the French Government has 
recently altered the Sugar Laws in such 
manner that the bounties are now less 
than they were formerly; also if there 
has been a new German Law passed 
which will come into force next year 
which reduces the bounties for the three 
following years, ard further reduces 
them for two years thereafter, from 
which date they are to cease entirely ; 
and if he will obtain and lay upon the 
Table of the House a statement of the 
recent legislation and regulations made 
by Germany and France which affect the 
Sugar Bounties ? 

Sir J. FERGUSSON: The facts are 
as stated by the hon. Member. As 
regards France, a Bill lately passed 
reduces the bounty paid to the manu- 
facturer to about 1s. 10d. per cwt. This 
rate is about one-third of the bounty 
paid at the time of the Sugar Conference. 
In Germany a Bill has passed the 
Reichstag which reduces the bounty 
from August 1, 1892, to July 1, 1895, 
when it will be further reduced, and on 
July 1, 1897, it is to cease altogether. 
After July next the duty will be from 
6d: to ls. per ewt. There is no objection 
to laying on the Table the two laws 
referred to. 


SEVERE SENTENCE—CASE OF HENRY 
EDWARDS. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon, 
&ec.); I beg toask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether his 
attention has been drawn to ‘the im- 

Mr. Labouchere 
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prisonment for three months of aman 
named ‘Henry Edwards, at. the last Car- 
narvon Quarter Sessions; for common 
assault ; whether, if the ‘prisoner had 
been ‘dealt with summarily; he could 
have been convicted for a larger term 
than. two months for that offence ; 
whether, in delivering sentence, the 
Chairman is correctly reported to have 
referred to previous convictions which 
had not been proved against the prisoner ; 
and whether the Home Secretary will 
take any steps toinquire whether, under 
the circumstances, the sentence ought to 
be reduced ? ’ 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Henry Edwards 
was charged with theoffenceof unlawfully 
wounding, for which he could not have 
been summarily tried. The jury found 
him guilty of a common assault. In 
passing sentence, the Chairman followed 
a practice very common at Assizes and 
Quarter Sessions, and referred to the 
previous character of the prisoner ‘as 
disclosed by the Calendar, which con- 
tained ‘nine previous summary con- 
victions. These could not have been 
the subject of counts in the indictment 
or of evidence at thetrial. The sentence 
appears to me to have been proper and 
lenient. 


VIENNA POSTAL UNION CONVENTION. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he is new in a position 
to give a brief statement of the results 
of the Postal Union Convention held at 
Vienna ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: The main work of the 
Congress, which has dealt with some 
200 proposals, has been that of com- 
pleting and consolidating the Postal 
Union and.its system. It has arranged 
for the accession of Australia and New 
Zealand to the Union on October | next, 
and has signed a new Convention, under 
which Her Majesty’s Government will 
be free in important; particulars relative 
to. foreign . and; colonial: postage. As 
regards the most important. questions 
arising under this head, I am already in 
communication with the Treasury. The 
Congress has adopted extended limits of 
size (lft: by Sin. by 4in.) for, sample 
packets sent all over the Union; has 
facilitated the adoption of a higher limit 
of weight than the present. where de- 
sired ; has relaxed somewhat the rules 
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as to printed matter, circulars, visiting 
cards, &c.; has extended the facilities 
of the» public in regard to’ postcards ; 
generalised the system of. reply-paid 
postcards, and arranged. that unpaid 
posteards shall be delivered as letters 
instead of being stopped and destroyed. 
It has made provision for carrying out 
all over the Unionthe system of collecting 
trade charges, arranged for the exchange 
of closed mail bags with ships of war on 
foreign stations—a matter of much in- 
terest to seamen and officers of the 
Navy and their friends ; has made rules 
for the prepayment of letters. posted on 
board mail packets at sea or in port, and 


has laid. down a. uniform practice as: 


regards charges on returned unpaid 
letters, and the time during which un- 
delivered letters shall be kept before 
return to the writers. It has instituted 
a central clearing-house for adjusting 
postal balances, and so saving labour and 
charges for remittance; agreed upon 
means to be reciprocally adopted for re- 
pressing throughout the Union attempts 
to defraud the revenue by using forged 
or cleaned stamps, and has so simplified 
the complex accounts relative to. transit 
correspondence for places outside the 
Union as to allow considerable ameliora- 
tion of the relations of such British 
colonies as the Cape with the outer 
world. There have been numerous 
alterations of internal order and régime, 
with which I need not trouble. the 
House. 


ST. KATHARINE’S CHAPEL, REGENT’S 
PARK, 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.): I 
beg to ask the hon. Member for Penrith 
(Mr. J. W. Lowther) whether he can 
state what is the sum devoted to religious 
services, at St, Katharine’s. Chapel, 
Regent's Park, out of the funds of the 
charity ; whether three chaplains are 
employed, and for what period each has 
to be in residence ; what are their duties, 
and whether they hold other offices ; and 
whetlier any chaiige has been made in 
the use of the charitable income ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) : The sum deyoted to religious 
services at St. Katharine’s Chapel is, 
according to the last. accounts received, 
£368. No chaplains are employed. The 


‘brothers of the hospital are required by 


the rules of the hospital.to perform the 
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service, two of whom, muat be. in» Holy 
Orders, ‘and must reside during) thnee- 
quarters of the year. -One-of:the present 
brothers appointed before 1878 appears 
from the Clergy List to hold a benefice, 
The Commissioners are not aware.of any 
change in’ -the.-use .of the) charitable 
income. deny) 


REGULATION OF STREET TRAFFIG 

Mr. FELL. PEASE...( York, » NsRix, 
Cleveland) : I beg to ask, the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department if,he 
will consider the. best,.means. of regu- 
lating street traffic, so as to preyent, the 
great inconvenience and danger caused 
to the public from large covered vans 
and drays passing along crowded 
thoroughfares at all..hours of the.day ; 
and whether'the drivers of such vehicles 
are required in any way to prove.taeir 
ability to drive safely ‘before. they;sare 
entrusted with the care of these vans and 
drays ? cs 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The polige‘of the 
Metropolis have ‘no. power,’ ,,under 
existing statutes, to. prohibit or divert 
the passage of covered vans and .drays 
through crowded thoroughfares. The 
employers are responsible. for, selecting 
competent drivers, and the law does not 
require that. their competence. shall..be 
proved to any public authority, 


REGISTERED LETTERS. 

Mr. FELL PEASE: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General if he will consider 
the desirability of altering'the regulation 
by which any one sending 9 telegram to 
a person at a registered address must 
add the letters c.o., thus in most cases 
doing away with any advantage of the 
registered address P epi p 

*Mr. RAIKES: The. ‘subject has 
already been under my consideration, 
but I regret that I do not see my way to 
alter the regulation. to’ which the hon. 
Member refers. In practicé it has been 
found that if the words “ o of” ' or 
the letters co. are not’ ‘used, it is‘difftult 
to distinguish the registered: portion of 
the address, and that’ the public ‘suffer 
from the confusion’ whi¢h arises. °*"'P" 

WARWICK MUNICIPAL’ CHARITIES.” 

Mr. COBB (Warwick 8.E),'Rugby) : 
I beg to ask the hon. Member for Pet- 
rith whether a draft seheme has recently 
been issued by the Chatity Comtnis- 
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sioners relating to the Warwick Muni- 
cipal Charities; whether he is aware 
that, at the meeting of the Warwick Town 
Council, on 14th July, one of the Coun- 
cil gave notice of an important resolu- 
tion relating to the proportion of the 
representative to the Co - dptative 
Trustees, which he will move at the 
next meeting of the Council on 11th 
August; “and whether the Commis- 
sioners will postpone any final decision 
as to the scheme until after they have 
had an opportunity of learning what 
takes place at such Council meeting ? 


Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: The answer 
to the first question is in the affirmative. 
The Commissioners are not aware of any 
notice to the effect stated having been 
given at a meeting of the Warwick Town 
Council held on the 14th inst. On June 
18 the Commissioners directed a print of 
the scheme to be forwarded to the Town 
Clerk, the receipt of which was acknow- 
ledged by him with an intimation that 
it would be submitted to the Town 
Council. The Commissioners are anxious 
to learn the views entertained by the 
Town Council with regard to the scheme 
before its establishment, but they do not 
understand why those views cannot be 
communicated to them at an earlier date 
thar that mentioned by the hon. 
Member. 


TINNED SALMON. 


Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether his attention has been 
directed to the pvisoning of six persons, 
resulting in the death of one, in con- 
sequence of having eaten tinned salmon ; 
whether it is a fact that many cases of 
acute gastric irritation and tin poisoning 
have been reported from time to time 
consequent upon the consumption of 
tinned fish and shell fish (lobster); and 
whether, having regard to the evidence 
given in the case referred to by Dr. 
Arthur P. Luff, an expert, before Dr. 
Danford Thomas, steps will be taken to 
inquire into the subject for the protec- 
tion of the public and the safeguarding 
of legitimate trade ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I must ask the hon. 
Member to postpone this question. I 
have not yet received the information 
that will enable me to answer it. 

Mr. Cobb 


{COMMONS} 
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CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 

Mr. FARQUHARSON : (Dorset, W.) : 
I beg to ask the hon. Member for Pen- 
rith whether a deputation from the 
Governors of Christ’s Hospital hag 
recently waited upon the Charity Com- 
missioners in the matter of the claims of 
Naval Officers to have the custom con- 
tinued by which a certain number of the 
children of Naval Officers were admitted 
to the Foundation of the Hospital by 
special presentation; and whether the 
Charity Commissioners have come to 
any decision in the matter; if not, 
whether, having regard to the anxiety of 
many parents concerned, the Charity 
Commissioners will make known their 
decision at the earliest possible moment ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: The answer 
to the first paragraph of the question is 
in the affirmative. The proposal of the 
Governors, however, could not be carried 
into effect except by means of a further 
scheme amending the scheme lately 
approved by Her Majesty, and involving 
considerations, partly financial and partly 
educational, of great importance to the 
interests of the Hospital as a whole. If 
any such scheme fshould be undertaken 
by the Commissioners (and on this point 
no decision has yet been arrived at) a 
draft will be published in the usual way 
for criticism and objection. 


PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to postpone my 
question to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury if his attention has been called 
to the alleged fact that several of the 
English pencil manufacturers who sent 
in samples of goods to the Stationery 
Department had the parcels returned to 
them unopened; and whether it is a 
fact that several English firms, who had 
been contractors, before preference had 
been given to Guttknecht, Bavaria, had 
their parcels of samples returned un- 
opened ? 


THE CONVICT MUNCH. 

Mr. PICK ERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): Ibeg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he has now considered the Petition 
presented on behalf of the German 
convict Miinch, whose execution has 
been fixed for the 21st instant, and 
when he proposes to communicate his 
decision to the condemned man ? 
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Ms. MATTHEWS: The Petition in 
favour of the German convict Miinch 
only reached me to-day. I wish to give 
to it the fullest consideration, but I hope 
to announce my decision either this 
evening or to-morrow morning. 


THE CUSTOMS. 


Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he is aware of the delay which 
has taken place in the introduction of 
the seven-hours system into the Long 
Room of the Castoms; and whether 
steps will immediately be taken to 
place the Second Division clerks in that 
Department upon an equality in such 
matter with the other clerks of the 
same rank in Her Majesty’s Customs ? 


Tae SECRETARY 10 tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): There 
has been no avoidable delay in the 
introduction of the seven hours system 
into the Long Room of the Customs. 
That system has been authorised, but 
cannot be fully introduced until the 
staff has been further reduced. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON SCIENCE AND 
ART DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. KELLY: I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether he is aware that a 
week’s notice to leave has been given to 
two writers who, some time back, were 
sent by the Civil Service Commissioners 
to the Science and Art Department at 
South Kensington, while that Depart- 
ment purposes to retain several temporary 
clerical assistants who, though they had 
passed no examination and had not been 
certificated by the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, were first employed there 
about the same time; and whether, 
having regard to the fact that the giving 
of such preference to temporary clerical 
assistants over Civil Service Writers 
would be not only directly in contradic- 
tion to the pledge given by the Vice 
President of the Council on Education 
to the House on 4th July, 1890, on the 
subject, but also be a step towards the 
revival of the patronage system, he will 
at once cause instructions to be issued 
that preference is in no case to be given 
to such temporary clerks over duly 
qualified and certificated Civil Service 
Writers ? 


{Juzy 17, 1891} 
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Toe VICE PRESIDENT or «HE 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyke, Kent, 
Dartford): Notice to leave was given to 
two copyists as stated in the question, 
and also to eight unregistered writers, 
in consequence of the work on which 
they were engaged coming to an end. 
It is true that other unregistered 
copyists are being retained, but they 
are engaged in work of a different 
nature from that in which the dis- 
charged men were employed. The two 
copyists would have been retained, and 
transferred to some other work, in place 
of unregistered writers, if one of them 
had not been very irregular in his 
attendance, and in the case of the other, 
if he had not shown himself unqualified 
for the new kind of work which would 
be required of him. Unregistered 
writers are never engaged by the 
Science and Art Department, except to 
meet an emergency when the Civil 
Service Commissioners inform that 
Department that they cannot supply 
copyists, and it would obviously be very 
inconvenient to constantly transfer the 
closing portions of temporary work, from 
men who had been instructed in it, to 
others who had to be taught. Nothing 
has been done contrary to the statement 
which I made in this House on the 4th 
of July, 1890. 


LIVERPOOL POSTMEN. 

Mr. CROSS (Liverpool, West 
Derby): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he is now able to give 
an answer to the Memorials recently 
addressed to him by postmen employed 
at Liverpool and elsewhere ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: In reply to my hon. 
Friend, I am able now to give a general 
outline of the new arrangements which, 
with the assent of the Treasury, I am 
now prepared to make. In London the 
two classes of postmen, wherever two 
classes exist, will be amalgamated into 
one class, so that the men, .instead of 
waiting for vacancies in the higher class, 
will be able to progress without in- 
terruption from the minimum to the 
maximum of their scale. The scale 
moreover, in the case of each of what 
are called the four suburban divisions 
will at its maximum be raised by 2s. a 
week. Thus more than 600 men who 
now rise on two classes to 30s. a week 
will henceforth rise 2x a single class to 
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32s., and more than 700 men who now 
rise on two classes to 28s. a week ‘will 
henceforth rise on a single class to 30s. 
Similarly 300 men whose maximum is 
now 24s. will rise to 26s. An increased 
‘rate of pay by the hour will also be 
given to the auxiliary postmen, and some 
of their number will be granted, one 
week’s leave in the course of the year. 
In the country, as in London, the 
division into two classes, where two 
classes. exist, will be done away with, 
and the scales will at their maximum 
be raised in no case by less than 2s. a 
week, and in some cases by more. This 
applies to the town postmen. The rural 
postmen—that is, the postmen who ply 
between town and villages—have hither- 
to received fixed wages. For the future 
they, like town postmen, will, with few 
exceptions, be paid on scale, and their 
wages will rise considerably above what 
they have hitherto been. In the case of 
rural postmen, moreover, the period of 
their annual leave of absence will be 
extended from one week to a fortnight. 
Another alteration of great importance, 
applicable to all country postmen, town 
and rural alike, is that they will hence- 
forth be paid extra for all work 
done on Sunday, and this payment 
will be at the rate of one hour anda 
quarter’s pay for one hour’s work. Thus, 
not only will they for six days’ work be 
paid higher than they have been paid 
hitherto for seven, but if employed full 
time on Sunday they will receive pay 
for a further additional day, acd that at 
a@ somewhat higher rate than for ordi- 
days. Yet one more alteration I may 
mention—an alteration which is applic- 
able to all postmen in London and coun- 
try alike, both town and rural. Their 
uniform hitherto has not included boots, 
and boots will henceforth be supplied, 
or, rather, an annual allowance in aid of 
boots. As regards good-conduct stripes, 
the regulation of which, I am aware, has 
not given entire satisfaction, I am not 
yet prepared to announce a decision; 
but, good-conduct stripes apart, I cannot 
but think that the concessions already 
announced, the cost of which will con- 
siderably exceed £100,000 a year, will 
appear to the House as not unhandsome, 
and will be accepted with satisfaction by 
the persons concerned. I may further 
add that Iam now in communication 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer as 
Mr. Raikes 


{COMMONS} 








Mails. 
to the best mode of recruiting the body 


of postmen in large towns and the con- 
ditions of entry. 
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THE ALBERT ONIVERSITY. 

Sm A. ROLLIIT (Islington, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, and, if so, when, the proposed 
Charter of the Albert University in 
London will be placed upon the Table 
prior to its grant, in pursuance of “The 
College Charter Act, 1871”? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The draft Charter of 
the Albert University is still under con- 
sideration by the Privy Council Office, 
and has had to be returned to the peti- 
tioners for amendment. As soon as it is 
settled it will be laid before Parliament 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
College Charter Act, 1871, and previous 
to its being submitted to Her Majesty. 


RATING OF PUBLIC ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 

Mr. F.S. POWELL (Wigan): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, having regard to the great 
inconveniences and hardships attending 
the present state of the law relating to 
the rating of public elementary schools, 
and the strongly expressed desire for an 
amendment, Her Majesty’s Government 
are prepared to introduce a Bill early 
next Session to provide for the exemp- 
tion of public elementary schools from 
the payment of rates ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment propose next Session to deal 
with the question of the rating of public 
elementary schools, with a view to miti- 
gating the burden upon them, while at 
the same time doing justice to all con- 
cerned. It is a difficult and complicated 
question, requiring much consideration 
as to the shape which legislation should 
take. , 


IRISH MAILS. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General, 
seeing that at present the mail leaves 
Kill, County Waterford, in the morning, 
and that it is impossible to answer on 
the same day letters received in the 
morning without travelling in some 
cases 10 miles, whether he will direct 
an inquiry to be held to see if some 
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arrangement cannot be arrived at to 
obviate the great. inconvenience from 


which people living in the Kill postal 


district now suffer ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I had already insti- 
tuted an inquiry into this. matter, and I 
hope shortly to be in a position to decide 
whether a later despatch can be afforded 
to the district of Kill. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) for Mr. 
M. Heaty) (Cork): I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether he has re- 
ceived a Memorial from the Cork In- 
corporated Chamber of Shipping and 
Commerce with reference to the accelera- 
tion of the mails to and from the South 
of Ireland; whether he is aware that 
under the present system the English 
mails are due to arrive in Cork only at 
11.45 a.m., and are seldom delivered for 
an hour afterwards, leaving barely an 
hour for reply by the 2.10 p.m. mail ; 
whether, under the new arrangements 
just entered into, the English mail will 
reach Londonderry (about the same dis- 
tance from Dublin as Cork, and with a 
much inferior train service) at 11.10 
a.m.; and whether steps will now be 
taken to so accelerate the morning mail to 
Cork as to give a reasonable interval for 
reply by the mid-day mail from that 
city ? 

Mr. RAIKES: I have just received 
the Memorial from the Cork Incorporated 
Chamber of Shipping and Commerce to 
which the hon. Member refers, and I 
shall be prepared to consider it as soon 
as the necessary Reports called for 
reach me. In the meantime, I- may 


‘ point out that one reason why the com- 


munication between Dublin and Cork 
occupies a longer time than between 
Dublin. and Londonderry is that. the 
distance from Carlisle Pier to Kings- 
bridge terminus is greater than. from 
Carlisle Pier to Amiens Street... As soon 
as arrangements, which I believe are in 
progress for. accelerating this transit 
through Dublin, are accomplished, there 
will, I hope, be very little difference in 
the time to Cork and Londonderry. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): May I ask if 
the right hon. Gentleman cannot take 
steps to accelerate the mid-day delivery 
in Cork P 

Mr. RAIKES: I will make inquiry. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether he has received 
a Memorial, signed by over 126 of the 
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principal inhabitants of the district, in 
cluding the Roman Catholic clergymen, 
asking for an improvement in the postal 
arrangementsof Rathcoole and Kilcorney, 
County Cork, and for a daily delivery of 
letters ; and whether, in view of the facts 
set forth in the Memorial, he will en- 
deavour to meet the wishes of the people 
of the locality ? 

Mr. RAIKES : The hon, Member him- 
self sent me the Memorial in question on 
the 14th instant. It shall receive care- 
ful consideration. 


HAULBOWLINE. ; 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether the 
following paragraph, which appeared in 
the Cork papers of Ist July, is correctly 
transcribed from his letter on the 24th 
June— 

‘* In the interests of the Public Service every 
possible use will be made by the Admiralty of 
the present establishment at. Haulbowline ; ”’ 
and, if so, whether he will state when 
and under what circumstances any prac- 
tical. use will be made of the Haulbow- 
line Dockyard ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON : The quotation 
from the letter in question -is correct, 
and the letter further described the con- 
ditions under which the dockyard at 
Haulbowline would be used. I cannot, 
however, inform the hon. Gentleman 
exactly under what circumstances we 
shall make use of the establishment at 
Haulbowline, as the repair of . Her 
Majesty’s ships depends upon con- 
tingencies which it is impossible for me 
to forecast.. At the present moment the 
basin is full of torpedo-boats. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
noble Lord whether all the torpedo boats 
of the Blue Squadron, now assembled in 


the Cove of Cork, are located in 


the floating basin in Haulbowline 
Dockyard, and were taken there 
for the purpose of getting a thorough 
overhauling ; and whether, on its being 
found necessary to supplement the dock- 
yard staff now or during the coming 


Naval Manoeuvres, preference in employ-. 


ment will be given to the experienced, 
local dockyard artizans at Passage West 
and Rushbrook, Cork Harbour ? 


*Lorr G. HAMILTON: Arrange- 


ments have been made so as to en- 
able the torpedo - boats taking part in 
the manceuvres to use temporarily the 
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basin at Haulbowline as a shelter. The 
torpedo-boats have undergone the usual 
overhauling before being commis- 
sioned, and it is not necessary that 
they should be again subjected to it. I 
cannot undertake to promise that local 
workmen in private yards shall be em- 
ployed ; but I can assure the hon. Gen- 
tleman that I am quite as anxious as he 
can be to utilise an establishment upon 
which such large sums have been ex- 
pended. I doubt if it will be necessary 
to temporarily supplement the existing 
establishment, but if it is the class of 
workmen brought in must necessarily 
be regulated by the nature of the work 
on which they have to be engaged. 


A.M.S. TRIUMPH. 
Mr. FLYNN: I beg also to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether 
H.M.S. Triwmph, Guardship at Cork 


Harbour, in addition to taking in stores 
recently at Devonport, did also undergo 
the periodical overhauling and repairing 
in that dockyard, as did also H.MS. 
Shannon ; and, if so, in view of the 
letter of the First Lord to the Cork 
Chamber of Shipping, dated 24th ultimo, 
will the Admiralty consider the advisa- 
bility, from an economic point of view, 
of employing a permanent staff of skilled 
workmen and of labourers in Haulbow- 
line Dockyard, with a view to repair and 
refit vessels of Her Majesty’s Navy when 
necessary ? 


Lorp G. HAMILTON: The Triumph 
and the Shannon were repaired in 
Devonport Yard; but, as I stated 
early in the year, in reply to a ques- 
tion by the hon. Member for Mid 
Cork, there were other matters’ re- 
quiring attention in addition to simple 
repairs, which could not be undertaken 
except in one of the large dockyards. 
The question of having a complete per- 
manent dockyard staff at Haulbowline 
has been already fully considered from 
an economic point of view, and if any 
economy could be secured by the further 
development of the establishment I 
should be only too glad to give effect to 
any proposals with this object in view ; 
but at present I regret that I cannot 
sanction any further development of the 
works at the dockyard beyond what has 
been already authorised. 

Lord G. Hamilton 
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BURIAL GROUND OF WELLS, CARLOW. 


Mr. FLYNN : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether the attention of the 
Local Government Board of Ireland has 
been called to the neglected condition of 
the old burial ground of Wells, in the 
Barony of Idrone West, County Carlow ; 
is the Board aware that cattle, swine, 
and other animals travel over and dis- 
turb the graves; and whether any 
steps have been taken by the Carlow 
Board of Guardians to erect an enclosing 


wall, after being repeatedly called on to - 


do so by the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood ? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): The Local Government 
Board are informed that the Board of 
Guardians instituted steps to have 
the burial ground referred to enclosed, 
but have failed to come to an agreement 
with the occupier of the adjoining land 
as to the boundary limits. The clerk 
of the Union states that for some years 
no Report has been made to the Guardians 
as to the alleged trespass of animals on 
the ground. 


THE RECOGNISANCES OF MESSRS. 
DILLON AND O’BRIEN. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he will 
state what amounts have been levied, 
and on whom respectively, on account of 
the estreated recognisances of Messrs. 
John Dillon and William O’Brien at 
Tipperary ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am informed 
that in the case of Mr. John Dillon the 
full amount due by his sureties, Messrs. 
T. English and W. Hurley, has been 
recovered from them, namely, £250 
each. In the case of Mr. William 
O’Brien’s sureties, the amount so far 
recovered has been £6 19s. 6d., levied 
on Mr. John Bourke. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: What is the 
amount actually levied ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: £7. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, §8.): 
Who were the sureties ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Mr. John 
Bourke and Canon Cahill. 
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IRISH EVICTIONS. 

Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether, since 
the introduction of the Redemption of 
Rent (Ireland) Bill, his attention has 
been called to the action of certain land- 
lords, who have taken proceedings for 
the eviction of leaseholding tenants who 
would otherwise obtain relief under the 
provisions of the Bill; and whether, 
having regard to the fact that the pro- 
ceedings in question have been taken in 
respect of arrears of rent which the 
present Bill proposes to revise, he will 
introduce a clause making the provisions 
of the Bill retrospective, so as to cover 
all cases in which proceedings for the 
aecovery of rent have been taken since 
the 1st of January, 1891, or whether he 
will introduce a clause staying such pro- 
ceedings until the Bill becomes law ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No‘ infor- 
mation has reached me of the kind 
referred to by the hon. Gentleman in 
the first paragraph of the question. As 
regards the second paragraph, I beg to 
point out that the Bill mentioned in no 
way proposes to deal with arrears of 
rent. 


DUNMANWAY MODEL SCHOOL. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland how it happened that Mr. 
McSwiney, the assistant teacher at the 
Model School, Dunmanway, has been 
summarily dismissed from the service 
under the National Board of Education 
in January of the present year ; whether 
Mr. McSwiney has taught in schools 
under control of the Board for 24 years, 
without any complaint being made 
against him ; and on what grounds the 
Commissioners declined to pay the 
quarter’s salary to Mr. McSwiney, which 
they guarantee to every teacher who is 
dismissed without previous notice, and 
against whom “misconduct, or other 
sufficient reason,” cannot be alleged ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Com- 
missioners of National Education report 
that under the rules of the Board the 
services of Mr. Sweeny and _ the 
other assistant at Dunmanway Model 
School had to be dispensed with from 
the 31st December last owing to a per- 
manent decrease in the average daily 
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attendance in the school. No specific 
notice is needed in such cases, as from the 
existing rules an assistant is aware that 
a reduction of the average in the first 
of the quarters is necessarily followed by 
his services being dispensed with at 
the end of the second quarter should the 
reduction continue. 


CORK MILITIAMEN, 


Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the cess payers of 
the County, ora portion of the County, of 
Cork have been condemned to pay 
£1,000 indemnity to Constable Timothy 
Courtney, who was severely beaten, and 
unfortunately lost an eye, in a conflict 
with a number of drunken Militiamen, 
at Whitegate, County Cork, on the 21st 
ultimo; and whether it is usual for 
civilians in any locality to be made 
responsible for outrage or misdemeanour 
perpetrated by military ? . 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I must ask 
the hon. Member to defer this ques- 
tion. 


THE EDUCATION GRANT TO 
TRELAND. 

Cotone, NOLAN (Galway, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland on what day 
will Irish Members be atlowed an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the allocation of the 
grant to Ireland corresponding to the 
grant to England for the abolition of 
school fees ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I hope there 
will be a good opportunity next Session 
for discussing the matter fully. 

CotoneL NOLAN: At what period of 
the Session will the temporary advance 
be made ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think the 
hon. and gallant Member cannot have 
been in the House when I answered this 
question rather fully the other day. It 
has been thought on the whole better not 
to make any allocation this year, but to 
wait until the full scheme of the Govern- 
ment with regard to free education in 
Ireland shall have been brought in next 
year, and if that cannot be passed before 
the close of the financial year on March 
31, then the Government will deal with 
the matter by Supplementary Estimate. 
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THE RIVER ILEN, SKIBBEREEN. 


Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether his 
attention has been directed toa resolution 
unanimously agreed to by the Skibbereen 
Town Commissioners, in the County of 
Cork, protesting against the construction 
of a three-arch railway bridge across the 
River Ilen at Skibbereen, and calling 
attention to the suffering and sickness 
which have, in the past, been caused by 
floods in Skibbereen ; and whether steps 
will’ be taken to provide a one-span 
bridge for the Light Railway, and thus 
prevent any obstruction in the river’s 
course ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I have not seen the 
Memorial to which the hon. Member 
refers, but I am informed that the bridge 
over the River Ilen at Skibbereen will 
be a one-span bridge, and not a three- 
span bridge as is suggested by his 
question. 

Dr. TANNER: Will there be any 
obstruction to the course of the river? 


Mr. JACKSON: I cannot give any 
opinion upon that point at present. 


THE CRIMES ACT. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland how: many 
prosecutions of men on strike have been 
made under the Criminal Law and Pro- 
cedure (Ireland) Act? 


THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): There has only been one pro- 
secution. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I 
wish to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he will explain the 
meaning of the undertaking he’ gave last 
night, and, further; whether he will con- 
sider the question of opposing after 12 
o'clock private Members’ Bills of which 
notice of opposition has been given ? 

Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby): May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to make a 
definite statement on the subject. I cer- 
tainly ‘understood that the arrangement 
come to a fortnight ago was that the 
time was to be given to Government 
Business and noother. If we once enter 
on the question of private Members’ 
Bills there will be no end to it. 


{COMMON } 
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Mr. GOSCHEN : The point is whether 
when a small remnant of time remains 
after Government business has been dis- 
posed of, and before 1 o'clock, a Bill 
which is almost unanimously desired by 
the House should not be proceeded with 
if no one objects. I am inclined to 
think it is rather hard on private Mem- 
bers that they should not get a chance 
of influencing the objector, the latter 
being on the spot.. However, the matter 
is one rather for the House than for the 
Government. 


Sm W. HARCOURT: I amafraid the 
procedure suggested would involve the 
necessity of a majority of private Mem- 
bers who may oppose a Bill staying until 
1 o’clock in order to make their opposi- 
tion effective. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I may point out 
that no Division could be taken. The. 
moment any hon. Member objected the, 
Bill would fall to the ground. Nobody 
need stop except one single Member who 
was opposed. to it. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON: Why should 
Members who are opposed to a Bill be 
compelled to wait till 1 o’clock for the 
purely formal purpose of opposing it ? 

Mr. FLYNN: The understanding was 
that none but public business would be 
taken. 

» Ds. TANNER: There is no necessity 
for private Members waiting. till 1 
o’clock, because the House is perfectly 
able to deal with all these matters. By 
little arrangements. certain Bills are 
allowed to pass, and others are blocked 
as the case may be. There need ‘be no 
hesitation on the part of Members about. 
this matter. 


Str W. HARCOURT: Unless there is 
an understanding that these Private 
Bills will not be taken between 12 and 1} 
o'clock, a good many Members willbe 
put to inconvenience, and. will have to’ 
remain in attendance. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: Do the Go- 
vernment intend to take up the Infants” 
Betting Bill on their own responsi“ 
bility ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : No, Sir. 

*Me. H. H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I understand that. if 
Supply goes on until 1 o'clock the 
distinct pledge of the Government will 
come in? 


Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes, Sir. 
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INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): May I 
ask the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs if he proposes to lay on the 
Table the Correspondence between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of the United States in reference 
to International Copyright? 

Sir J. FERGUSSON: Yes, Sir; the 
Correspondence will be presented. 

Mr. BRYCE: How soon? 

Sir J. FERGUSSON: I should say 
within a week. I believe it is ready for 
presentation now. 





CORN SALES. 

Report from the Select Committee, 
with Minutes of Evidence, brought up, 
and read [Inquiry not completed]. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 347.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to Amend- 
ment to Fisheries Bill [Lords], without 
Amendment. 
That they have agreed to Brine 
Pumping (Compensation for Subsidence) 


_ Bill, with Amendments. 


Town Ho.pines,—That they do re- 
quest, that this House will be pleased 
to communicate to their Lordships a 
Copy of the Report, &e., from the Select 
Committee appointed by this House in 
the present Session of Parliament on 
Town Holdings. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
1891-2. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass II. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £15,624, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March, 1892, for the Salaries: 
and’ Expenses of the Office of Her Majesty’s: 
Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues, and of! 
the Office of Land Revenue Records and Inrol- 
ments.”’ 


*(4.15.) Mr. W. PRITCHARD 
MORGAN (Merthyr Tydvil): I was 


| 
' 


{Jury 17, 1891} 
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engaged in moving the reduction of this 
Vote by the sum of £100 last night wheu 
the proceedings were interrupted. In 
order to give the Committee some idea of 
the ability displayed by the Office of 
Woodsand Forests for the work they have 
to discharge, I wish to point out that 
there are many farms in Wales upon 
which quit rents amounting, as the case 
may be, to ld, 2d., 1s., and 2s. are 
levied. When these sums are paid to 
the Woods and Forests a separate 
receipt is given in every case, no 
matter how modest the amount may be, 
and for each receipt a sum of 4d. has to 
be paid: I only mention this fact to show 
the Committee how full of red tape and 
circumlocution the Office of Woods 
and Forests is, and as an introduction 
to a more serious indictment. As 
far back as 1884 I commenced 
mining operations in North Wales, and 
for four years the Woods and Forests 
took no notice of them. They allowed 
me to spend large sums of money in 
erecting machinery and in opening up 
mines, and it was not until the 6th of 
July, 1888, that they swooped down 
upon me and stopped the whole of the 
works. It is only right the Committee 
should know that this particular locality 
has long been marked upon the Govern- 
ment maps as containing lead, silver, and 
gold. Now, it is well known that the 
Government claim a royalty upon gold 
and silver, but when I commenced my 
mining operations in North Wales, I was 
led to believe that I should not be inter- 
fered with. For many years silver had 
been obtained in considerable quantities 
in the Principality. No less than 
£1,500,000 has been realised from silver 
got from the mines of Great Britain 
since 1875, and not one single penny 
of royalty has been paid upon it. I and 
my friends, therefore, naturally assumed 
that we should not be interfered with in 
our efforts to work for the other precious 
metal—gold. But the Woods and Forests 
instituted proceedings against us in con- 
nection with our workings. The case 
was in the Court of Chancery for some 
years, and ultimately a decision was 


‘given, to which I wish to refer as 


showing the disgraceful state of the law 
in this country with respect to mining. 
One would think that this Office of 
Woods and Forests, composed of men 
of intelligence, would endeavour to make 
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some attempt to allow the natural re- 
sources of Crown property to be developed. 
These gentlemen, however, appeared to 
consider that they were already doing 
quite sufficient work, and that a further 
development of the resources of the 
country might add to their arduous 
duties in a way that was not desirable. 
They, therefore, object to the develop- 
ment of this particular industry. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has on 
many occasions been most profuse in his 
promises with reference to this matter. 
No doubt his duties are heavy, and 
occasionally he has to perform, in addi- 
tion to his other labours, the duties of 
Leader of the House, but surely between 
the beginning of 1888 and now there 
was sufficient time for the right hon. 
Gentleman to give the interview which 
he had promised over and over again, 
not only to myself but to other 
Members of the House, sitting on 
both sides, who are’ pecuniarily in- 
terested in the matter. If the right 
kon. Gentleman will read the communi- 
cations which have passed, he will see at 
once that he has failed to keep his 
promises. We have had great difficulties 
to encounter in Wales. We have had to 
contend with the Crown and with the 
landlords, and the law upon the question 
is probably unique. The Crown say 
that they are entitled to all the gold in 
Wales, but what have they done to 
justify their title. I maintain that the 
conduct of the Woods and Forests has 
been cowardly in the extreme. If the 
Crown is entitled to the gold and silver 
in Wales, why not grant licences to 
those who are desirous of working for 
these metals, reserving to the land- 
lords what they are entitled to as owners 
of the surface land? When we went to 
the Crown fora licence we were told that 
we must first go to the landowner, and so 
difficulties were accumulated. But we 
have struggled away, and some measure 
of success has crowned our efforts. I 
claim that we have solved what we 
consider to be a great problem—the 
question whether or not out of large 
quantities of low grade ore we 
could produce gold at the rate of 
a quarter of an ounce per ton. Itisa 
small amount, it is true, but we have 
demonstrated that it can be done, and 
have at least achieved something which 
entitles us to some _ eonsideration 
Mr. W. Pritchard Morgan 


{COMMONS} 
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at the hands of the Government. 
I think it is a great achievement, and 
one that has been equalled by very few 
mines in the world, to prove that lodes 
with } of an ounce of gold per ton can 
be worked at a profit. We have suc- 
ceeded in our operations, and we are 
able to show that there are large bodies 
of similar ore in the Principality which 
may also be worked toa profit. Dr. Le 
Neve Foster, Inspector of Metalliferous 
Mines, Reports to the Home Secretary 
upon the condition of these mines; but 
if the Home Secretary is asked a ques- 
tion respecting them in this House, he 
says that he has nothing to do with 
them, and that they are in the Depart- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
when questioned as to the embargo 
placed upon gold mining by the law 
of the land intimates that the 
Attorney and Solicitor General are 
responsible, and the Solicitor General, on 
the other hand, expresses regret that the 
matter is not in his Department and 
adds that he has nothing to do with 
it. In this way we have been sent 
from pillar to post, and have been unable 
to obtain the slightest satisfaction. 
There is one matter in regard to which 
the Attorney General is greatly to 
blame. He has admitted that the gold 
and silver in the Australasian Possessions 
belong to Her Majesty, just the same 
as the gold and silver in this part of the 
Queen’s Dominions. That being so, why 
have the Government observed a differ- 
ent rule in the two cases ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN : Order, order ! The 
rights of the Colonial Governments are 
not under the notice of the House. It 
has been settled long ago that the rights 
of the colonies have been conceded to 
the colonies themselves. 

*Mr. W. PRITCHARD MORGAN: I 
submit with great respect that under the 
constitution of the colonies they have 
the control of the gold and silver in the 
mines just the same as this country have 
control, 

Tae CHAIRMAN : That being so we 
have no power to interfere with it. The 
Attorney General has nothing to say to 
it, and it is outside the scope of the dis- 
cussion which can be raised upon this 
Vote. 

*Mr. W. PRITCHARD MORGAN: I 
bow to your decision, Mr. Courtney, 
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and will not pursue the subject ; but I 
think, and many lawyers in this country 
also think, that the ‘gold and silver in 
Wales are no more the property of the 
Crown than they are in the colonies. 
The Report of Dr. Le Neve Foster shows 
that until there is an alteration of the 
law, all hope of profitable gold mining 
in this country must be given up. I 
wish the Committee thoroughly to under- 
stand the amount of encouragement we 
have received in North Wales. The late 
Sir Warrington Smythe said that from 
six to eight ounces of gold per ton in 
Wales would, with economical manage- 
ment, pay for working; but the new 
adviser to the Crown calculates his 
royalty on 5 dwts. of gold and 
silver. According to the sliding scale, 
out. of 20 ounces of silver to the 
ton you would take something like 
two ounces, and that two ounces would 
very often be the profit obtained. Before 
submitting the sliding scale, surely the 
right hon Gentleman might have granted 
me an interview on the subject. 

Toe SECRETARY 10 tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.); Linvited 
the hon. Member. 

*Mr. W. PRITCHARD MORGAN: I 
had an opportunity of seeing the hon. 
Member for five minutes, but he was so 
busy that I could not lay the matter 
before him. But to continue. There 
is a point at which you arrive when 
the cost of production exactly equals 
the value of the produce, and I 
think at that point we ought to 
receive encouragement in the hope of 
something better. The cost of removing 
a low grade ore is 5s. We will estimate 
that the ore contains 7s. 6d. worth of gold; 
the cost of obtaining that from the ore 
is 5s., making a total costof 10s. Hither 
we must lose the first 5s. or work the 
ore, in order to reduce the loss to 2s. 6d. 
instead of 10s., because the net 
product is 7s. 6d. But we have one who 
is known in Wales as Job Bowen, who in 
levying the royalty has not even got a 
pair of scales, and heidoes not understand 
troy weight. I believe he weighs the 
gold in an ironmonger’s shop. He does 
not afford the Government the slightest 
protection, and if we,;were so disposed we 
might remove large quantities of gold 
from the Principality. So far back as 
last August I sent the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{Jury 17, 1891} 
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a memorial signed by 73 Members of 
this House, asking him whether he would 
be good and kind enough to consider the 
question of accepting a fair proportion 
of the profits, instead of taking from us 
a sum regardless of whether we make a 
profit or loss. The right hon. Gentleman 
did not reply except by a private letter. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tos EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuey, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) : I directed a letter to 
be forwarded acknowledging the me- 
morial and stating that I did not accept 
the allegations in it as proved. If the 
hon. Gentleman did not receive the 
letter I will make inquiry. 

*Mr. W. PRITCHARD MORGAN : It 
was acknowledged by a private letter to 
which I do not propose to refer, 
and it made a promise which has 
never been carried out. I was promised 
an interview if a certain event happened 
in this House. That event has long 
since passed, and I have had no inter- 
view. I want the right hon. Gentleman 
to remember that in no country but this 
are any restrictions placed upon the pro- 
duction of the precious metals. Many 
years before my advent in Wales, lead 
and copper ores were sent to Swansea 
where certain gentlemen, whose names 
are well known in this House, made 
enormous sums of money out of the gold 
they found in these ores. Will the right 
hon. Gentleman remember that, and 
will he also remember that the gold 
contained in the ore we are working to- 
day is of no value without expensive 
machinery to treat it in the immediate 
locality where it exists. The making of 
gold a marketable commodity is accom- 
plished by a process subsequent to the 
obtaining of the ore. The right hon. 
Gentleman will probably say that the 
State is receiving a small amount, but 
I may say that the dividend which we 
have made on this particular property 
which we are working is £10,500. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : On what capital ? 

*Mr. W. PRITCHARD MORGAN: 
On a capital of £210,000. The amount 
of money paid to the Government has 
been £1,707, and to the landowner by 
way of royalty £1,750; so that we have 
had to pay in royalty about 30 per cent. 
of the amount we have been able to pay 
in dividends. That is, of course, ir- 
respective of the Income Tax. It may 
be said that we have over-capitalised 
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the mine. [Mr. Jackson: Hear, hear !]| 
The right hon. Gentleman says “ Hear, 
hear!” but I can state that so rich was! 
the ore when the mine was placed upon 
the market that an offer of £50,000 was 
made to me fora fourth share. And the 
right hon. Gentleman has had before him 
a' complete financial statement of the 
position of the mine, and he knows pretty 
well that at this moment I am £50,000 
out of pocket by my connection with Welsh 
gold mining. But I have an ambition 
higher than mere “ filthy lucre” ; I have 
the desire to be the projenitor of a pro- 
fitable industry in the Principality, and 
even though it is my fad, I will pursue 
it despite the jeers and sneers from the 
Treasury Bench. Now, the Woods and 
Forests Office, before my advent in Wales, 
had collected 11s. 9d. a year out of this 
industry. If they think there is no 
gold in Wales why do they insist on 
these exorbitant royalties? It is not 
‘long since they used to charge 1-10th ; 
we got that reduced to 1-15th, and now 
it is 1-30th. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, a great financier, announced to 
the world that we require greater gold 
reserves in the banks of this country, 
find he told us that if we had not ona 
recent occasion got some money from 
‘France the result would have been dis- 
astrous. Now, we have produced half a 
ton of gold out of one small mine, 
which goes to show that we could in- 
crease the amount of gold in this country. 
The ‘salaries and cost of the Office of 
Woods and Forests‘is something like 
25 per cent. of the whole cost of ad- 
ministering Her Majesty’s Woods and 
Forests. The-solicitor, who has a hand- 
some salary besides fees, charges £20 
for a licence to search for gold. That is 
before you/can search on your own land, 
you must pay £20. Besides, if you find 
gold, the Government do not merely 
take their proportion, but they require 
you to treat-the ore for gold, and then 
pay the carriage of the gold to London, 
together with the insurance. I do think 
the time has arrived when the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, so anxious, apparently, 
to increase the gold reserve in the banks 
‘in ‘England, should encourage this in- 
dustry and permit us to take out the gold 
from the mountains in Wales. Will 
it be believed that the Office of Woods 
and Forests- act under a law passed in 
the reign of Elizabeth ?” Surely such an 
Mr. W. Pritchard Norgan 
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unsatisfactory state of things should be 
remedied. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Tt is not: within 
the cognisance of this Committee to dis- 
cuss alterations of the law. The hon. 
Member must take the law and start 
from that basis. 

*Mr. W. PRITCHARD MORGAN’. 
The condition of the law is such thata 
man having a lead mine is protected to 
the extent of £22 of gold, and if he has 
a copper mine, to the extent of £15 of 
gold. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
is criticising the law. That is not 
within the province of the Committee. 
The hon. Member has power to criticise 
the acts of the Administration. 

*Mr. W. PRITCHARD MORGAN: I 
complain of the action of the Commis- 
sioners of Wood and Forests in not 
having interested themselves in this 
work, and I want the lawto be altered 
so that this industry may be developed, 
and in order to do that, I wished to show 
the Committee the true condition of the 
Law. I say this, that the Woods and 
Forests Office, if they are desirous of 
developing the industry, are neglecting 
their duty by allowing the law to be 
in its present condition. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 

*Mr. W. PRITCHARD MORGAN: I 
will not pursue the point, but if the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
allow things to remain in sach a condi- 
tion that they cannot collect the revenue, 
and the Government approve of their 
conduct, I have nothing more to say. 
Mr. Courtney, there are certain zinc 
mines in North Wales, and it has only 


‘lately been discovered that there is gold 


in this zinc, and the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests are interfering. 
If gold is found in’ small‘ quantities in 
antimony, manganese, or any other metal 
or mineral beside copper, tin, iron, 
or lead, the Crown can claim ‘to be 
entitled to it, because it does not come 
within the exemption. In the one mine 
which is working under such great 
difficulties at the present time, there are 
190 men at work. The Government 
| have granted 447 licences, or leases. It 
is only fair to assume that, at any rate, 
a proportion of these 447 mines could 
have been at work. If 50 or 100 were 
‘at work a very much larger number of 
men would be employed. If) the Go- 
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yernment would take 100th instead. of 
1-30th, and if there were ten mines at 
-work the Government, would receive 
three or four times the amount of 
revenne which they obtain now. I 
cannot help thinking that the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests, who have 
fisheries to look after. in Scotland, ‘who 
receive handsome salaries and ex- 
penses, are naturally, as I should be, 
perhaps, -if I were in their positions, 
disinclined to add to the amount of their 
work. They do absolutely nothing 
to encourage the industry, and they will 
insist upon,taking their proportion of our 
product without regard to our profit or 
loss. The Government have declined 
over and over again to take a proportion 
of our profit, yet nothing would be 
easier than for the revenue officers to 
levy such a tax on our profit as 
their consciences would allow. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer wants a 
larger revenue of gold. Yet he keeps 
gold locked up in the mountains of 
Wales. Dose Ho want the reserves for 
future MBit ah Will the right hon. 
Gentleman, if he has any desire to see 
this industry developed, issue a Treasury 
Minute that for five or seven years there 
shall be nothing more than a nominal 
charge upon gold and silver produced ? 
At the end of that time, I promise the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that a 
great number of mines would be opened 
in Wales, and that he will get a reason- 
able revenue from this industry ? If the 
right hon. Gentleman will not do what I 
suggest, then I can assure him that it 
will be my duty to bring the matter 
before the House in a more formal 
manner, and I will probably take up 
time that might with the view of the 
Government have been more profitably 
employed. 

Motion made, and-Question proposed, 


“That Item A, Salaries, be reduced 
by £100,. part of the salary of the 


Chief Cominissioner.’ °—(Mr. Pritchard 


Morgan.) 


*Mr. F. T. BARRY (Windsor) : The 
Government levy a..royalty not upon 
gold, but upon the process which makes 
that gold marketable, I, ‘myself, believe 
that if gold mining is to become profit- 
able in this country, it will be necessary 


_ to carry it out on a large scale and with 


every possible economy. I fear’ that if 


{Jury 17, 1891} 


‘| metals exist. 


‘ment to ‘yquiig’ enterprises. 
‘interest of every 
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the Government continue to le a 

royalty on the Id*produced, it will do 
much to stifle this industry in its infaney, 
whereas if they levy it on the profit which 
results from producing the gold, much 
‘will be done to encourage the industry, 
which would probably in the future afford 
employment to a vast number of people, 
and the Crown would receive ‘their 


‘share should the mining prove success- 


ful. These are considerations ‘which 
will, 1 think, be acceptable to the Chan- 
cellor’ of the ‘Exchequer or ‘to any right 
hon. Gentleman who succeeds ‘him. 
There are several grounds that might 
be brought forward in favour of this 
proposal if this were the proper time 
for doing so. There is one certainly 
that might have some weight with the 
Government. At present there is a 
mining section of the London’ Ohambeér 
of Commerce being formed. When 
the Royal Commission make their report 
I ask the Government not to take any 
action upon it until the Members of this 
section have had an opportunity of ex- 
pressing their views to the Government. 
I do not think it necessary for my 
hon. Friend to proceed to a Divisic7. 
(5.2.) Sm W. HARCOURT (Derby) : 
Everybody will have listened with in- 
terest to the remarks of the hon. Mem- 
ber who has just sat down, and who 
speaks with such authority on this ques- 
tion. I wish to support the appeal that 
has been made for the levying of a very 
moderate sum indeed—at all events, at 
the beginning—on these gold-mining 
undertakings. As # Member of the Com- 
mission of Woods and Forests I must 
say that there was no blame attaching to 
that Department, which has merely per- 
formed its duty. . I believe that there is 
no other country in the world, however, 
where these rights over the precious 
They do not exist’ in 
America or Australia. ‘I’ was ‘much 
struck with the fact mentioned by my 
hon. Friend’ that if copper or lead ore’is 
brought into Swansea from’ abroad, and 
gold and silver is’ afterwards extracted 


‘from ‘it, no royalty is charged, whilst 


gold extracted from’ Welsh ore ‘has to 
pay aroyalty. It may be said it is not 
a very heavy royalty, but’ at the’ same 
time these duties are a‘great diseottrage- 

Tt i8 to the 
one to get gold, ‘and 
especially in Wales, which is such a poor 
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country, is it desirable to foster any 
such industry. I think the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests are a little 
too technical and high in their charges 
for leases of thisdescription. They very 
often insist upon doing by means of a 
deed costing £8 or £10, that which any 
gentleman on his own estate would do 
for half-a-crown on a stamped piece of 
paper. I would urge that the charges 
upon the mining of gold and silver might 
be revised in a liberal spirit. We all 
know that in poor countries, where the 
landlord has land out of cultivation, he 
will let it for next to nothing to any 
man who will reclaim it, and then, after 
a certain number of years, when a profit 
has been derived from the land he will 
take a rent which may be a fair rent to 
take under those circumstances. Surely 
some system of that kind might be 
devised with reference to mining in 
Wales. I am not sure that it 
would be possible to raise a duty 
on the profits, because it is ex- 
tremely difficult to discover what 
are the profits of a mining concern, and 
a statement of profits would be open to 
every species of fraud. I would much 
rather let at a very low rent or royalty 
for a certain number of years, and then 
raise the royalty. I think that an 
industry of this kind should be relieved 
from every possible discouragement. 
(5.8.) Mr. JACKSON: With every- 
thing that has been said by the 
right hon. Gentleman who has just 
spoken as regards the desirability of en- 
couraging and stimulating not only the 
industry of gold-seeking in Wales but 
industries generally we all agree. The 
Government are just as anxious as any- 
body can be to develop to the largest 
extent this industry on fair terms. I 
think, however, that I have a little 
reason to complain of the tone of the 
hon. Member for Glamorgan (Mr. 
Pritchard Morgan). I must say that, 
having listened very carefully, I came 
to the conclusion that whenever the 
hon. Member attempted to make out 
any case of maladministration against 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
he failed altogether, being met with the 
difficulty that it was the duty of the 
Commissioners to administer the law as 
it stands. As far as I could make ont, 
he made no complaint against the ad- 
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Woods and Forests of the law as it 
stands. 

*Mr. W. PRITCHARD MORGAN : I 
beg the right hon. Gentleman’s pardon. 
The Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests have the power, subject to the 
approval of the Chancellor of the Ex- . 
chequer, to reduce the royalties to 
the lowest possible amount, but the 
royalties charged have amounted to 
30 per cent. of the profits. I say the 
Commissioners have no right to insist 
on royalties which have practically taken 
from us one-third of the profits we make, 

Mr. JACKSON: Yes; I am aware 
the hon. Member said that, but I am not 
quite sure how he calculates his profits. 
I suppose he is making some allowance 
for interest on the large amount of 
capital employed. 

*Mr. W. PRITCHARD MORGAN: 
None whatever. 

Mr. JACKSON: It appears to me 
that there isa point below which a re- 
duction of royalty would merely tend to 
swell the amount which the public has 
to pay for the mines with which the hon. 
Member is connected, and would not 
tend to increase the profits of the share- 
holders. It will be in the recollection 
of the hon. Member that there sat, for 
more than a year, a Commission to 
inquire into the administration of woods 
and forests. The hon. Member had 
every opportunity of laying his case 
before that Commission. 

*Mr. W. PRITCHARD MORGAN: I 
was not asked. 

Mr. JACKSON: The hon. Member 
knew that the Commission was sitting. 
The Government, aware of the import- 
ance of the question of mining royalties, 
appointed a Royal Commission to examine 
into the whole question. The hon. 
Member had the opportunity of giving 
his evidence before that Commission ; 
and, as the matter under discussion is at 
this moment before the Commission, I 
think the hon. Member will agree that 
it would not be seemly on the part 
of the Government to make rg! changes 
before the Commission reports 

*Mr. W. PRITCHARD MORGAN: 
The Commission has reference to mining 
royalties generally, and not particularly 
to those connected with gold and silver. 
That is a mere incident in their inquiry. 

Mr. JACKSON: The hon. Gentle- 
man, at all events, gave very full evi- 
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dence before the Commission on this , 


very question. I think I have a right, 
to complain that the hon. Member has 
hardly done justice to the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests in their desire to 


make a scale such as would meet thei 
requirements laid down by the right: 


hon. Member for Derby. The result of 
their careful consideration of the matter 
has been communicated to. the company 
with which the hon. Member’s name is 
associated, and that result is represented 
by a scale of charges which no one would 
say is anything but extremely liberal. 
The right hon. Gentleman the: Member 
for Derby said it would be desirable in 
the first instance to charge a low royalty. 
I think the right hon. Gentleman will 
agree that that should be to some 
extent conditional upon the value of the 
material which is being got... If a mine 
is being worked on the low grade. ores 
there should be a small royalty, so as 
not to hamper the industry to any un- 
reasonable extent. . The first part of the 
scale imposed by the Woods and Forests 
is as follows :— 

“ When the ore or veinstuff crushed or other- 
wise treated for the extract of gold and. silver 
during any half-year.of the term produces (on 
an average) per ton of ore or veinstuff not ex- 
ceeding 5dwts. of gold and silver, a royalty of 
one one-hundreth. part in value of the gold and 
silver obtained.’’ 

I contend that 1 per cent. of the profit 
is an extremely reasonable rate of 
royalty to charge. Indeed, I challenge 


the hon. Member himself to say whether | 


it ‘would unreasonably handicap or 
hamper this industry. 


*Mr. W. PRITCHARD: MORGAN : I. 


am prepared to say that if the Woods 
and Forests would accept | per cent. all 
round it would not be unreasonable. But 
when they insist upon taking 1 per cent. 
of the product and take from the mine 
what may be required to make good a 
loss, I say that is an unreasonable thing. 
If they said 1 per cent. all round that 
would: be a proposal which I have made 
to the Government over and over 
again. 

Mr. JACKSON: The hon. Member 
does not quite meet the point, but I 
think I may take it that the hon. Mem- 
ber does not really deny that a royalty 
of 1 per cent. under the conditions I 
have mentioned is a reasonable thin 
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*Mr. W. PRITCHARD MORGAN : 
| Mane unreasonable, with the condition 


eo JACKSON: That certainly — is 
very strange, because the hon. Member 
in his evidence before the ‘Mining 
Royalties. Commission expressed. his 
opinion that 1 per cent. would not be an 
unreasonable royalty to charge. In fact, 
the hon. Member went further, and said 
he did not think the gold mining 
industry of Wales could carry more than 
a handicap of: 2 per cent. on the grops 
product. 

*Mr. W. PRITCHARD MORGAN : 
The right hon. Gentleman must réad the 
whole of that evidence in order to,get 
my opinion. I said that the industry 
could. not possibly be handicapped. by 
more than 2 per cent., and I suggested 
that if the Government would not adopt 
the principle of having a portion of the 
profit, they should have 1 per cent, on 
private lands and should receive 2. per 
cent. on Crown lands. 

Mr. JACKSON: That opens. up 
another question, as to the desirability of 
raising revenue on the profits. I agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby that it would be 
extremely difficult to fix upon a satisfac- 
tory scale or method of levying this 
royalty if it were to be done on profits. 
The hon. Member (Mr. Pritchard Mor- 
gan), when giving evidence before the 
Commission, was asked whether he 
thought a royalty on profits would be 
preferable to a royalty on products, and 
his answer was— 

“T certainly think it would be if there were 
no difficulties in the way. I urged the Go- 
vernment to take the royalty in the profits, 
but I pointed out that difficulties would arise. 
I said that five or six unprincipled men having 
property which was valuable might change it 
into a limited company, and charge £5,000 or 
£6,000. in fees, and so absorb all theo prfits,” 
I hope I have shown the Committee 
that the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests. have endeavoured to meet 


the case in a fair manner. They 
‘have framed a scale which I think no 


one can say errs.on the side of severity 
in the case of working low grade ore; 
and there is every disposition on the part 
of the Commissioners to do everything 
they can to develop this industry in 
Wales and in other parts of the country. 
I am speaking, of course, of the royalty 
to.be charged on low grade ores. 
3 N 
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Sm W. HARCOURT: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman say what the rest of the 
scale is. 

Mr. JACKSON: Yes;I ought per- 
haps to have read it before. It is as 
follows ‘:— 

“When the ore or veinstuff crushed or other- 
wise treated for the extraction of gold and 
silver during any half-year of the term pro- 
duces (on an average) per ton of ore or vein- 
stuff exceeding 5dwts. but not exceeding 
7}dwts., a royalty of 1-75th part in value of 
the gold and silver obtained; exceeding 
74dwts. but not exceeding 10dwts., 1-50th; 
exceeding 10dwts. but not exceeding 15dwts., 
1-35th ; exceeding 15dwts. but not exceeding 
20dwts., 1-25th; exceeding 20dwts. but not 
exceeding 30dwts., 1-20th; exceeding 30dwts 
1-15th.”’ , 
I ought to say that the proposal was that 
these results should be taken upon the 
half year’s work. [I certainly thought 
this scale would have met the hon. 
Member's approbation. At allevents, I 
think the Committee will agree that in 
view of the fact that the whole subject 
is at present before a Commissionit would 
be premature on the part of the Govern- 
ment to announce any decision upon the 
subject. Weawait the Report of that 
Commission, which I feel sure will 
endeavour to stimulate this industry in 
every possible way. 

(5.27.) Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : 
Some years ago I expressed the opinion 
that if the Government were to develop 
the gold industry in Wales they must 
cease to levy the royalty on the gross 
production. We have had three years’ 
experience since, and the result is that 
we have only one gold mine working in 
Wales, although 400 or 500 licences to 
work have been granted. At that time 
the mine of my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Pritchard Morgan) was producing 5oz. of 
gold to the ton, but now I doubt whether 
they will get 5dwt. tothe ton. In Wales 
there are great bodies of low grade ore 
with only occasional pouches of better 
ore. Very much the same state of 
things is to be found in Sutherland- 
shire, and my hon. Friend is fighting 
in Wales the battle which we are 
prepared to fight in Scotland. The 
cost of mining alone is so much. 
My hon. Friend does not mine; he 
tunnels in the hill, and he has a water 
mill for crushing, and under the circum- 
stances it is possible for the Morgan Mine 
to pay on 5dwts., but only under such 
circumstances. Then we have heard of 
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the overloaded Stock of this gold mine. 
£210,000 is the nominal capital, and 
what is the price per share to-day? 
Three shillings. So that for £35,000 
you can buy the mine—less than the 
cost of erecting the crushing machinery. 
It is not a question of giving bloated 
capitalists high dividends. What I wish 
particularly to urge is that if the Govern- 
ment are anxious to develop the gold- 
mining industry in Wales and in other 
parts of the country two conditions sre 
necessary: The first is that the royalty 
should be charged on the net results. 
We are told that it would be possible 
for unprincipled owners to absorb too 
large amounts in fees and salaries, but 
99 out of 100 of these undertakings are 
Joint Stock Companies, because the capital 
required is so large, and the shareholders 
will see that their dividends are not 
prejudiced by the high fees drawn by 
their Directors. A royalty on the, net 
results will permit the poorer lodes to 
be worked. After three years of in- 
quiry and discussion. the Government 
are still going on charging royalties on 
the gross. A royalty of 1 per cent. upon 
5dwts. of gold and silver per ton of ore 
or veinstuff is preposterous. With a 
15ft. lode mining 3dwts. to the ton, 
the cost of milling would not allow 
of the working. Here and _ there 
you come upon a richer lode, and, by 
combining the two, milling is possible. 
But into the technical part of the ques- 
tion I donot wish to enter. Our position 
is simply this—we hold that if the 
royalty is charged upon the gross pro- 
duction it hinders and prevents the 
development of the industry, as has been 
proved by experience. The second point 
to which I wish to refer is the fact of 
the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests granting licences—upwards of 
400 have been granted—without laying 
down any conditions whatever as to 
working. The Commissioners ought to 
lay down the condition, as is done in the 
colonies and in every gold-producing 
country, that a certain amount of work 
must be done or the licence will be 
forfeited. I do not wish to take up 
time, but I could point out how the 
application of similar prejudicial con- 
ditions to those we now object to almost 
crushed the gold-mining industry in the 
Transvaal during the time that country 
was under the control of the Colonial 
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Office, whereas under present and more 
reasonable conditions the mines have 
since greatly flourished. I am confident 
that if in this case the Government would 
be content with a reasonable royalty on 
the net results the industry would 
rapidly develop in Wales and other parts 
of Great Britain, and add very largely to 
gold production. 

(5.37.) Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Car- 
narvon, &c.): Ido not think the right 
hon. Gentleman has given a sufficient 
answer to. the claim of my hon. Friend. 
The scale, which might be fair as applied 
to one set of circumstances, would not be 
so in another set of circumstances. 


Mr. JACKSON: It is based on the 
particular circumstances of this mine. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: Well, I must 
accept the statement of my hon. Friend, 
for the simple reason that he knows the 
mine very well, having had charge of it 
for six or seven years. It is no question 
of overstocked capital, and we find.a 
third of the profits going in royalties. 
The principle upon which the royalties 
are charged has not, I think, been ade- 
quately considered by the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests. Whena mine is 
situated in the heart of the mountains, 10 
or 15 miles distant from railway com- 
munication, there is an increased cost in 
carrying on operations, beginning with 
the cost of conveying and erecting 
machinery, and this I do not think has 
been adequately considered. Then, also, 
I find that local agents are consulted in 
the imposition of these rates, getting a 
percentage on the royalties charged. I 
do not know whether this applies to this 
particular mine, and I do not suggest 
any sort of corrupt motive; but if a man 
has a pecuniary interest in the royalty 
on a mine being high or low, necessarily 
this will influence him. The system is 
a bad one, and I believe that as long as 
the local agents have a direct personal 
interest in the royalties charged we shall 
never have a fair or reasonable system 
established. 

Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, Lime- 
house): I only wish to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether he will 
agree to leave the matter open until 
the minerals section of the London 
Chamber of Commerce, which is about 
to be appointed, can place their views 
before him ? 
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(5.41.) Mr. GOSCHEN: I would 

prefer that the minerals section of the 
London Chamber of Commerce should 
put their views before the Royal Com- 
mission now sitting. I cannot, of 
course, say that the views they 
express before the Commission will be 
carried into effect, but their views would 
be embodied in the Report of the Com- 
mission, and I can promise, at all events, 
that the recommendations that are made 
upon them shall be attended to without 
delay. I would remind hon. Members on 
both sides that in regard to this question 
the Government are only waiting for the 
Report of the Royal Commission to 
decide on what course to take, and it 
would be premature, if not unseemly, 
for us to give any pledge at the present 
time as to taking any particular course 
of action before considering the Report 
and evidence to which so much atten- 
tion is given. 
**Mr. W. PRITCHARD MORGAN: 
But the Royal Commission may sit 
two or three years longer yet, and 
what is to be done in the mean- 
time? Unless I get a satisfactory assur- 
ance that the Government will take some 
action at once, I must press the matter 
to a Division. The scale which has been 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman is 
an absurdity, and I think the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, having already had 
so many statements and facts laid before 
him, would do well to adopt the sugges- 
tion that the Government should charge 
@ mere nominal royalty for the next four 
or five years—or even three years, so 
that a chance may be given to push 
forward this as yet undeveloped and un- 
tried industry. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man will agree that for three years a 
nominal royalty shall be imposed I will 
at once withdraw my Motion. 


(5.45.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 90; Noes 134.—(Div. List, No. 
360.) 


Original Question again proposed, 


(5.55.) Mr. LLOYD - GEORGE: 
There is another matter in relation to 
the administration of the Department in 
Wales to which I wish to draw atten- 
tion. The Crown lands in Wales extend 
over 273,939 acres rich in mineral 
wealth, and in the administration of this 
property the people are deepiy interested. 
I have to call attention to what I must 
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condemn as the bad administration of 
the Office of Woods and Forests. in con- 
nection with the Gwylwyr Sett Quarry in 
North Wales. The quarry, which used 
to employ some 200 or 300 men and was 
a valuable industry to the locality, has 
been closed by the lessee, and the general 
belief is that he has simply desired to 
obtain possession of the quarry, not to 
work it, but to prevent its being worked 
by. anybody else in competition with 
another quarry on, the other side of the 
mountain in which the lessee is in- 
terested. I have asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury many questions in 
. Teference to this subject, and I urged, 
as I wish to urge now, that there should 
be a clause in these leases requiring the 
lessee to work a quarry, I wrote a letter 
to the right hon. Gentleman giving him 
my reasons for this, and the receipt of 
that letter he acknowledged, and I also 
told the right hon. Gentleman that there 
were neighbouring owners quite pre- 
pared to undertake the working of the 
quarry. The right hon. Gentleman told 
me, in one of the answers he gave, that 
it was. usual to insert in these leases a 
proviso that a minimum number of men 
should be employed in the quarry, and 
that if they were not employed the 
Crown should resume possession. He 
did not say, however, what the mini- 
mum was. This quarry had been keep- 
ing 200 men in constant employment, 
and I think Mr. Parry ought to have 
been compelled to keep at work a num- 
ber of men proportionate to the size of 
the quarry. The right hon. Gentleman 
assured me that-a provision would be 
inserted in the lease for the purpose 
of compelling the lessee to work the 
quarry. It is certainly rather remark- 
able that the lessee of the quarry was a 
Unionist candidate for this particular 
locality at the last election. I think it 
is most important that the properties 
which are in the hands of the Crown in 
Wales to the extent of 210,000 acres 
shouldbe conducted for the benefit of 
the :people of the locality. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that a minimum 
number of men should be employed. I 
am informed that Mr. Parry keeps four 
men at work in a quarry where 200 men 
were formerly employed. The right 
hon, Gentleman will no doubt say that 
if the quarry is not. worked it will he a 
loss to the lessee ; but it is really to the 
Mr. Lloyd-George 
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advantage of Mr. Parry to pay a rent-of 
£200 a year merely to prevent anyone 
else working the quarry and competing 


with his other quarry. He might lose 
£10,000 a year by having it worked. by 
someone else. Unless the right. hon. 
Gentleman can present the-case in a 
different aspect from that in which it 
now appears to me, I must press the 
matter to a Division. I beg to move 
the reduction of the Vote by £300, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by 
£300, part: of the Salary of the Chief 
Commissioner.” (Mr. Lloyd-George.) 


*(6.7.) Me. W. PRITCHARD 
MORGAN: The case to which 
my hon. Friend refers is one of 
which I have some little  know- 
ledge. It appears that th’s quarry 
is to be shut up because a gentleman on 
the other side of the mountain has a 
quarry of his own with the trade of 
which he does not want to have any in- 
terference. . The. idea of employing 
only two men. in a quarry is too mon- 
strously absurd to need any comment. 
It must be evident that it was the in- 
tention of the Office of Woods and 
Forests to shut up this quarry and keep 
it from working. This is in keeping 
with the whole condact of the Depart- 
ment. I have in my hand some most 
amusing correspondence in the shape of 
a letter from an Under Sheriff to the 
Office of Woods and Forests. He 
writes acknowledging the receipt of two 
warrants of execution for Crown rents, 
amounting to 2s. 2d. each, and he 
says— 

“IT do not see that I can seize, as the warrants 
are addressed to no one. No name has been 
filled in after the word ‘To’ at the top of the 
warrants.” 

The letter is dated the 10th of ‘March, 
1891, and there is the following post- 
script :— 

‘‘Your warrants are’ dated the 19th of 
February, 1890, Isthis correct? ‘The present 
Sheriff was not in office at that time. Does 
this matter ?”’ 

The fact is, that the whole administration 
of the office is of the most, disgraceful 
character, and. is quite in keeping 
with the manner in which the Com- 
missioners have treated the gold industry. 
They have not been near us to look after 
the interests of the Crown. The Com- 
missioners get the same amount.of 
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money, whether they do much or little, 
and the interests of the Crown and of 
the public are totally disregarded by 
them. 

(6.12.) Mr. JACKSON: The hon. 
Member has fairly stated what has taken 
place with regard’ to these quarries, and 
I do not think I can add very much to 
what he has said. I understand that the 
fact of the quarry not being worked. is 
owing, not to any desire not to work it, 
but to the condition of trade. This is 
only one quarry out of six or seven in 
the district equally well situated that 
are not being worked at present. The 
Woods and Forests Department accepted 
the best tenant they could get and on 
the besé terms. 

Mr: LLOYD-GEORGE: The right 
hon. Gentleman states that there 
are half a dozen other quarries equally 
well situated that are not open at this 
moment. He wrote me a letter stating 
that he would be glad to have one of 
them worked by the people of the 
locality. Iam very much obliged to him 
for his letter, but I may say that when I 
looked into the matter I found it was a 
quarry which had never produced good 
setts. It is half mile further from the 
sea than one with which it would have 
to compete, and this would involve the 
eonstruction of half a mile more of rail- 
way. I sent the right hon. Gentleman’s 
letter down to the district, and was told 
that it would be impossible to compete 
for a moment with the other quarry. 
With regard to the quarry with which I 
have been dealing, I say the Depart- 
ment ought to ‘have handed it over 
on the express condition that the 
lesse2 must work it. There was no reason 
whatever for handingit over to Mr. Parry, 
unless it was the desire to indulge in a 
bit of favonritism.’ I am’ afraid the 
matter cannot be remedied now. I can 
only ask the Woods and Forests Com- 
missionets to enforce such conditions as 
there are in the lease, although those 
conditions are really not worth the paper 
they are written on. I cannot help 
thinking that the right hon. Gentleman 
is of the same impression as myself, 
namely, that the Woods and Forests 
Commissioners have not acted properly 
in this matter. 

*(6.20.) Mr. G. OSBORNE MOR- 
GAN (Denbighshire, E.) : I do not know 
this particular quarry, but I know 
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enough of slate quarries in general in 
Wales to,know thatthe “ condition of the 
trade” is a very common excuse for 
gentlemen in the position of Mr. Parry 
not working their quarries at all. It is 
with a view to meet cases of this kind 
that it is usual to insert in leases of 
quarries a covenant requiring the em- 
ployment of a certain number of men. I 
should like the right hon. Gentleman to 
tell me what the number of men em- 
ployed in this quarry is. If there are, as 
I hear, four, it is a mere colourable 
working. We perfectly understand the 
meaning of this dog-in-the-manger 
policy. It is adopted simply for the 
purpose of staving off competition. If 
the Amendment be pressed toa Division, 
I shall certainly vote for it. 
Mr.: ARTHUR WILLIAMS (Gla- 
morgan, §.): I do not know anything 
about the' merits of this particular case, 
and, therefore, I cannot form any better 
judgment upon it than those Members 
who have taken the trouble to listen to 
my hon. Friend, but it is quite certain, 
from what my hon. Friend has said, that 
in dealing with the Crown lands in the 
Principality a good deal of natural dis- 
satisfaction has arisen. Crown property 
in Wales is of a very peculiar charac- 
ter. I am a Member of a Select Com- 
mittee which during the last two Sessions 
has been considering the question of 
Crown property. The case my hon. 
Friend has brought forward only con- 
firms the view I formed and ventured to 
express when the Committee were con- 
sidering their Report, namely, that a 
Central Department cannot possibly 
deal with property of this kind so satis- 
factorily as it can be dealt with locally. 
I am not fora moment suggesting that 
the central administration of the Com- 
missioners is not, under the circum- 
stances, as good as could be expected. 
I think the result of our careful 
inquiries conclusively proves that the 
property of the public is administered 
by the Commissioners efficiently and 
economically and, under the circum- 
stances, as well as could be expected— 
better and more cheaply, in fact, than 
ordinary great estates are managed. I 
wish to add also that the administration 
is honest. The Crown property in 
Wales consists of 84,000 acres of waste 
land. The Crown has all the manorial 
rights over that land, and, of course, 
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owns the minerals under it. It also 
owns the mines under 189,000 acres of 
waste land, of which it had formerly the 
manorial rights. What has become of 
the surface ownership? Somehow or 
other there does not seem to have 
remained any part of the surface which 
belongs to the Crown. The total 
receipts of this enormous tract of 
country are only £14,000 a year. It 
is clear from the evidence given before 
the Committee that there exists in Wales 
a deep-seated feeling that the adminis- 
tration of this great area of land ought 
to be in the hands of the representa- 
tives of the people in Wales itself. I 
suggested to the Committee that it was 
in every way desirable that the Crown 
lands should be locally managed by the 
County Councils, and the proceeds 
applied for the benefit of the people. 
That seems to me to be a conclusion to 
which we are also irresistibly drawn by 
this discussion. 

*(6.28.) Mr. SAMUELSON (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I wish to ask what 
are the intentions of the Government 
with regard to carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Woods 
and Forests? That is a matter in which 
my constituents are very much interested. 
One of the points on which the Com- 
mittee made a recommendation related 
to the contribution by the Office of 
Woods and Forests to religious and edu- 
cational purposes. At present they are 
only allowed to give to Church of 
England schools. Another recommenda- 
tion was as to the enclosure of land for 
public purposes, such as gardens and 
allotments. The other principal point 
relates to the amalgamation of gales in 
Dean Forest ; and the avoidance’ in cases 
of amalgamation of way-leaves and tolls. 

Mr. JACKSON: I may ‘inform the 
hon. Member that it is the intention of 
the Government to give effect to the re- 
commendation of the Committee to 
which he has referred, and steps would 
have been taken to do so this year if 
time could have been found for the in- 
troduction of the Bill. I rather think 
that the legislation required was of that 
kind which appertains to Private Billlegis- 
lation, and therefore notice would have 
had to be given before the Bill was lodged. 
In order to comply with those require- 
ments the matter has necessarily been 
postponed ; but I hope it will be possible 

Mr. Arthur Williams 
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to give the requisite notice so as to 
bring on the Bill next Session. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I desire briefly to call attention 
to a matter in ‘connection with this 
subject. It is well known that the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests are the 
owners of a large property, of which 
the ground rents alone amount to up- 
wards of £237,000. The Committee to 
which reference has been made recom- 
mended in their Report that the manage- 
ment of certain property appeared to be 
in the hands of Mr. A. Tate, and they 
added that they were of opinion that 
one of the Commissioners should take a 
more active part in the management of 
the property. The question I desire to 
ask is, whether anything has been done 
to give effect to that recommendation ; 
and, if so, who is. the Commissioner to 
whom! that duty has been assigned ? 

Mr. JACKSON was inaudible in the 
Gallery. 


(6.37.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 89; Noes 136.—(Div. List, No. 
361.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

(6.47.) Mr. LLOYD - GEORGE: I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Committee to the administration of the 
Woods and Forests Department in regard 
to the slate quarries in North Wales, 
and the extortionate charges that are 
made in the shape of royalties in those 
quarries. Iam informed by competent 
judges that there is a large amount of 
undeveloped property of this kind in 
North Wales that would otherwise be 
worked if it were not that the industry 
is so crippled by those exorbitant 
charges. 1am assured by quarry pro- 
prietors in this slate district that not 
one of them has been enabled to make 
more than 2 per cent. profit during the 
last 10 years; in fact, some of them 
have not made a single penny profit 
during the whole of the time they have 
been working in the quarries. They 
have repeatedly made representations 
to the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests with a view of securing the re- 
duction of those royalties, and in con- 
sequence some slight reductions have 
been made, but they have been so slight 
that they have not been enough to enable 
the proprietors to work the quarries pro- 
perly. I wish to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
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man before I move the reduction of the 
Vote whether he does not think the 
complaints made by the quarry pro- 

rietors are well founded P 

Mr. JACKSON : This is the first time 
I have heard of the complaint made by 
the hon. Member, and I shall be very glad 
if he will lay before me the necessary 
facts, in order that I may inquire into 
the matter. With regard to the fixing 
of the rents, I would remind the hon. 
Member that the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests are advised by 
experts, and there is a universal approval 
of the competency and fitness of Mr. 
Foster-Browne, who has succeeded to the 
post of adviser. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: I do not 
deny the fitness of Mr. Forster. 
Browne, to advise in connection with 
matters relating to collieries, but I 
doubt whether he has had the necessary 
practical experience to qualify him as an 
adviser on matters relating to slate 
quarries. 

*(6.50.) Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, 
Haggerston): Before the Vote is taken, 
may I ask what are the hours of the 
clerks in the Office of Woods and Forests ? 

*Mr. MORTON (Peterborough): I 
would also ask the right hon. Gentleman 
another question, namely, whether the 
Solicitor to the Department, who re- 
ceives a salary of £1,500 a year, gives 
the whole of his time to the work of the 
office ? 


Mr. JACKSON: In reply to the hon. 
Member for Shoreditch, I believe the 
junior clerks in the office of the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests are 
employed for six hours in the day. 

*Mr. CREMER:: Does that include the 
time for refreshment ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I suppose they take 
refreshment. But, at any rate, their 
hours of attendance are what I have 
already stated. The Solicitor gives the 
whole of his time to the office, and 
nothing is paid to him for allowances 
for the clerks except in the case of money 
actually expended. In reply to the hon. 
Member for Carnarvon, I should not like 
tosay that I had so little confidence in Mr. 
Foster-Browne that I should prefer to 
take the opinion of someone else, but I 
will undertake to give consideration to 
the matter brought under my notice by 
the hon. Member. 


{Jury 17, 1891} 
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Dr. CLARK: I wish to call the right 
hon. Gentleman’s attention to a grievance 
existing in the western part of my 
county, That grievance is that a large 
number of farms are held by one person, 
and the result is that there is a great 
deal of agricultural sweating going on. 
We should like the representatives of 
the Crown to consider this question 
when the existing leases expire. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


2. £35,174, to complete the sum for 
the Works and Public Buildings Office. 

(6.55.) Mr. CREMER: I wish on this 
Vote to call attention to the item for the 
Superintendent of Furniture. The right 
hon. Gentleman last year or the year 
before that informed us that the con- 
tract would be thrown open to such 
firms as might desire to tender for the 
supply of furniture for the Government 
Offices. Up to the time we began to 
heccle the right hon. Gentleman on the 
subject some two or three persons 
appeared to have had a monopoly in 
supplying this furniture, and there 
seemed to be a very comfortable 
arrangement among the furniture dealers 
with regard to this subject; but the 
right hon. Gentleman, in that spirit of 
fairness and honesty which always 
characterises his conduct in this House, 
assured us that he would do his best to 
have that contract thrown open. The 
workmen in the trade were, however, 
unable to obtain a list of the firms 
supplying furniture, and they asked me 
to obtain the particulars. I applied at the 
office, and a promise was made to supply 
the conditions, but so far they have 
never reached me or the workmen. I 
should be glad to know from the right 
hon. Gentleman the reason why. I should 
also like to know, too, what are the 
duties performed by the Superintendent 
of Contracts for Coals? I drew atten- 
tion to this item some years ago, when 
the salary of the official was only £200 ; 
it is now £350. It seems to me a very 
extravagant sum, and one, therefore, 
which calls for explanation. The Super- 
intendent of Contracts for Candles and 
Oil gets a salary of £250a year. What 
does he do for that? I may perhaps be 
permitted to conclude by asking the 
right hon. Gentleman for information as 
to the hours worked by the clerks in the 
Works Office. 
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(7.3.) Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER 
or WORKS (Mr. Pronxer, Dublin Uni- 
versity): In the Office of Works the 
employés are engaged for seven hours a 
day, and they get their refreshments in 
the office. The Superintendent of Coals, 
&c., has to take into consideration con- 
tracts to the amount of from £28,000 to 
£30,000 a year. He also has to inspect 
the quality of the articles received, and 
to see that we get value for our money. 
He is a very hard-worked official indeed. 
. He is not so much a superintendent as 
an adviser of the Board, and his title, 
therefore, is rather misleading. The 
other official to whom allusion has been 
made has his time fully employed, and, 
no doubt, he has saved the country a 
large amount of money, both with re- 
gard to making contracts and seeing that 
they are properly carried out. With 
regard to what the hon. Member has 
said as to the furniture, I will look into 
the matter without delay. 

*(7.7.) Mr. MORTON : I am glad to 
find that in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Department there is no Purveyor of 
Luncheons. I suppose the Department 
is not quite aristocratic enough for that. 
I wish, however to call attention to the 
management of Epping Forest. I find 
that by the Act of 1878 the name of the 
First Commissioner of Works is men- 
tioned in connection with the bye-laws, 
and it no doubt has been inserted in 
the Act with a view to protecting the 
rights of the people of London. The bye- 
laws are to be under his supervision, and 
are not legal without his consent. Now, 
one bye-law which is being enforced has 
not been approved by him. 

Mr. PLUNKET: I may save the 
time of the Committee if I tell the hon. 
Member that I have nothing to do with 
this matter. Under the Act power is 
given to the Conservators to make bye- 
laws, and I admit that they have no 
force unless allowed by the Ranger on 
the advice of the Office of Works counter- 
signed by the First Commissioner of 
Works. But the regulation to which 
the hon. Member refers is not a bye- 
law. 

*Mr. MORTON: I desire to point out 
that one bye-law now being enforced has 
not been approved by the First Com-| 
missioner, and, that being so, I contend | 
that the right hon. Gentleman should | 
‘take steps to stop its enforcement and | 
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to end the proceedings which have been 
instituted against a number of poor 
people. WhenTI put a question on the 
subject to the right hon. Gentleman he 
suggested that I should take legal advice, 
I have done so. I have consulted the 
highest ‘legal authority—the Attorney 
General. He says he cannot assist me. 
Now, I say it is the duty of the First 
Commissioner to interfere in this matter. 
It is one of the things for which he gets 
his salary, and I shall propose a reduc- 
tion of his salary if he refuses to protect 
the rights of the people of London against 
the enforcement of an illegal bye-law. 

Mr. PLUNKET: It is not a bye-law 
at all. Icannot get that into the hon. 
Member’s head. 

*Mr. MORTON: I say it is a most 
important bye-law that has ever been 
made. I have here a list of the bye-laws 
sanctioned by the right hon. Gentleman 
and his predecessor, and it does not 
appear among them. Here are bye-laws 
about donkeys, and so on, but this is a 
question of common rights, and one 
which affects about half the voters. I 
hope small commoners will not continue 
to be interfered with by the enforcement 
of an illegal bye-law. 

Mr. PLUNKET: I rise toa point of 
order. I have already explained to the 
hon. Member that my office has nothing 
to do with this subject. There is no 
bye-law affecting it. 

*Mr. MORTON: I wish the right hon. 
Gentleman to give the Conservators 
notice that they have no business to 
enforce this illegal bye-law. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : Order, order ! 

*Mr. MORTON: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman is not only generally courteous, 
but he is always fair, and I am sure he 
wishes to do the best he can for the 
people. I therefore trust he will inter- 
fere, and : 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 

*Mr. MORTON: I will not press the 
subject further, but there is another 
matter to which I wish to draw atten- 
tion. I hope that something will be 
done to improve the condition of the 
fountains in Trafalgar Square. The 
right hon. Gentleman the other day, 
said the 
fountains were cleaned out once in three 
months. These complaints as to the 
condition of the water have been raised 
' for years, and it surely is now time that 
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something was done to do away per- 
manently ‘with what is undoubtedly a 
nuisance to the neighbourhood. I am 
told that the water is pumped up from a 
well in close proximity to old St. Martin’s 
Churchyard, and that, consequently, its 
purity is very doubtful. I am also in- 
formed that it is pumped into a tank 
and used over and over again for three 
months until it becomes very much like 
thick soup. I beg to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether the water could not 
be obtained as cheaply from the Water 
Companies, so as to discontinue using 
water from a well near an old church- 
yard, and also whether he will give 
orders for the fountains to be more fre- 
quently cleaned out during the summer 
months than at present ? 

(7.17.) Mr. PLUNKET: It is quite 
true that the water is supplied to the 
fountains from a well at the back of the 
National Gallery. It is excellent water, 
superior even to that of the companies, 
though that is good, and it is also 
supplied to some of the public offices 
—among them mine, and I myself 
drink it. It is true that the water 
from the fountains occasionally goes 
back, but that is not done so often 
as to render it unfit for use. Of course, 
the water at the fountains is not fit for 
drinking, and that is not the purpose for 
which it is used. As to the more fre- 
quent renewal of the water, and cleaning 
out the fountains oftener than at present 
during the summer months, I will look 
into the matter and see whether the 
suggestion of the hon. Member cannot 
be carried out. 

Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, Lime- 
house): With regard to the assist- 
ant surveyors of the first and second 
class I should like to know whether 
under any circumstances they get any- 
thing beyond their salaries. Are they 
allowed to receive fees ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: No, Sir. 

Dr. CLARK: I see you have re- 
duced the number of surveyors from 28 
to 22, and yet the charge for the 22 
is larger than that for the 28 last year. 
How is that to be explained ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: I have not the 
particulars here. I will inquire into the 
matter and let the hon. Member know. 

(7.22.) Mr. PICKERSGILL: I wish 
to raise a question as to a certain num- 
ber of labourers, for the treatment of 
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whom the right hon. Gentleman is. re- 
sponsible. A little while ago I pointed 
out that the wages paid to certain 
labourers were lessthan those paid for 
similar labour ‘by other employers in 
the same locality, and the right hon. 
Gentleman then told me that, in in- 
stituting a comparison, I ought to take 
into account the fact that the men 
had certain pension rights which, pre- 
sumably, men in other employments did 
not possess. My object in rising is to 
point out that the statement with regard 
to pensions is almost, if not entirely, illu- 
sory. I have been supplied with a 
number of-cases which, I think, will 
substantiate that assertion. 

Mr. PLUNKET : Will the hon. Mem- 
ber tell me what particular class of labour 
he is alluding to? 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Yes, the 
labourers in Kew and Hampton Court 
Gardens: A working foreman named 
Hollands was discharged after 33 years 
service and received no pension. Joseph 
Jacobs, after working in Kew Gardens 
for 25 years, was discharged as being 
worn out. This man is now 72 years of 
age ; he has been in the public service 
for 40 years, having been in the Police 
Force before being engaged by the Office 
of Works ; and I am informed that he 
is absolutely starving. Surely a pension 
ought to have been granted in a case like 
that. A third man laboured in Kew 
Gardens for 15 years, and was personally 
incapacitated by being jammed by some 
machinery in the gardens. He has re- 
ceived a gratuity of £15, and a sum of 
£16 odd in respect of his injury. He is 
totally disabled for work and has nothing 
to live upon. My next case is that of a 
labourer who served 18 years, and had 
one of his eyes knocked out while in 
the performance of his duty. Yet this 
man, who is believed to be entitled toa 
pension for life, has received only a 
gratuity of £14. Again, there is the case 
of a woman who worked in Kew Gardens 
for 25 years. She became blind, was 
discharged, and is now in ‘a state 
verging on starvation, My last case 
is that of a labourer who served 
for 23 years and then became 
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dumb and paralysed. He, too, was dis- 
charged without either pension or 
gratuity. This man never received 
more than 10s, per week. Hither these 
persons are entitled to a pension or 
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they are not. If they are, then there is 
reason to complain that the right hon. 
Gentleman has not adequately investi- 
gated the circumstances ; and if they are 
not, then there is very little in the 
argument which the right hon. Gentle- 
man put before the House with a view to 
showing that the conditions of service 


under the Board of Works are better | 


than those of outside employment. 

Mr. PLUNKET: Some of these 
cases have been mentioned for the first 
time to-day, and I have not, there- 
fore, had an opportunity of acquainting 
myself with the details. But in reply 
to the general argument of the hon. 
Member, I may say that some of the 
labourers employed are entitled to 
pension and others not, and the very 
fact that some persons in the cases 
alluded to by the hon. Member have 
received gratuities, proves that they are 
not entitled to pension. 

(7.30.) Me. PICKERSGILL: I am 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman for 
courteously promising to make enquires 
into the cases I have mentioned; but 
I desire to call particular attention to the 
actual language he used, as reported in 
Hansard. I had called attention to the 
difference between the rate of wages 
paid to the labourers employed in Kew 
Gardens and similar labourers employed 
in the neighbourhood, and the right hon. 
Gentleman replied— 


“Having regard to the exceptional advan- 
tages which labourers in Kew Gardens enjoy 
in many ways as regards sick pay, attendance 
of medical officer gratis, pension, and other 
matters, so far from being illused, or badly 
paid, they receive wages really above the 
average given to others in the neighbourhood.” 


Upon that I wish to ask whether there 

are any labourers in Kew Gardens who 

are entitled to pension, and if so, what 

work do they do, and after how many 

years’ service do they become entitled to 
msion ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: I think there must 
have been some slip on the part of the 
reporter. As far as my recollection 
serves me [The explanation was 
inaudible in the Gallery. | 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I should like 
to point out that the Hansard Report is 
headed with an asterisk, which is usually 
understood to indicate that the Member 
has revised the Report. 

Mr. PLUNKET: I regret I had nct 
observed that. 

Mr. Pickersgill 
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Mr. PICKERSGILL: I thank the 
right hon. Gentleman for his promise. 
Would he desire me to hand him a list 
of these cases ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: I should be ex- 
tremely obliged to the hon. Gentleman. 

*(7.35.) Mr. MORTON: I have to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman a question 
relating to a matter of account. The 
question really arises on all the Votes, 
We have here shown what are the 
minimum and maximum salaries in the 
Department, but I see that in many 
cases the maximum salaries are ex- 
ceeded in the shape of ‘personal allow- 
ance.” Two chief clerks get £100 
more than the maximum. Is there any 
favouritism in the “ personal allow- 
ance,” or is it a way of getting over the 
fixed maximum salary ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: I notice that in 
almost every speech in Supply the hon. 
Member makes some charge of want 
of straightforwardness, some want of 
honesty in the Public Departments. 
The tone of the hon. Member is such 
that I am not sure he ought to have any 
answer at all, but I will explain at once 
that the maximum is only exceeded 
when changes are made in the office, 
and public servants are asked to under- 
take new work which is not originally 
a part of their bargain. In such cases _ 
it is only fair that additional personal 
allowance should be given. But in 
every case in which a personal allow- 
ance is given it is carefully scrutinised 
beforehand by the Treasury. In the 
case of the two clerks referred to, let me 
say that formerly there were three prin- 
cipal clerks. Great economy was effected 
by reducing the number to two. It was 
felt to be only reasonable to give each 
of the two an additional allowance. 

*Mr. MORTON: I never intended to 
make any charge against anybody, and 
least of all against the right hon. 
Gentleman, but I must say it is a shock- 
ing system that the maximum salaries 
are so often exceeded, especially when 
the clerks are already well paid. 


Vote agreed to. 


3. Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £19,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1892, for Hor 
Majesty’s Foreign fon other Secret Services.’ 
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*(7.40.) Mr. MORTON : I do not pro- 
to move a reduction of this Vote, 
because I object to the Vote as a whole. 
We were told the other day that there 
is £300 now put on the Accounts for 
the management of a portion of this 
fund. I wish to know whether any one 
else in any other Department receives 
anything for the management of the 
fund. Surely the charges for manage- 
ment might very properly appear in the 
Votes for the respective Departments. 
We are told that a great deal of the 
money is used in secret service pay- 
ments on the Continent, that it is used 
for the purpose of getting information 
that cannot be obtained in any other 
way. That means bribing and corrupt- 
ing public servants in other countries. 
Not only is it an inducement to those 
servants to act illegally and immorally, 
but it is also an inducement to Foreign 
Governments to do exactly the same 
thing in regard to the Public Depart- 
ments in this country. I have never 
yet heard that information got in this 
way is at all necessary for this country, 
or even for the integrity of the British 
Empire. I cannot understand why a 
Christian country like this, with an 
Established Church, Bishops, and all the 
rest of it, cannot get on without doing 
what we admit to be wrong—corrupt- 
ing public servants in other countries— 
and therefore I shall take a Vote against 
this Secret Service Fund altogether. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) : 
It is evident the hon. Member for 
Peterborough has a great deal more 
information on this subject than my- 
self. I do not know where he gets 
his information about the corrupting of 
public servants abroad, but I presume 
he has such information; perhaps it 
would be desirable he should produce 
it. I am one of those who never have 
opposed the Secret Service Vote. I 
think it is necessary there should be a 
certain amount of Secret Service money 
at the disposal of the Government. No 
doubt there is a great deal spent under 
this Vote which might as well be brought 
upon the Estimates, because it is not 
spent in Secret Service in the true sense. 
There ought to be an assurance given 
that there will be nothing of this kind 
in future. 

(7.45.) Coronsn NOLAN (Galway, 
N.): I am not astonished at the remarks 
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of the right hon. Member for Kirkcaldy, 
but I do not think there is any one on 
the Government Bench at the present 
moment who has anything to do with 
Secret Service. It is only the principal 
Secretaries of State who can give any 
assurance on the subject, and none of 
them are on the Government Bench at 
the present time. I believe neither the 
Prime Minister nor the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer knows anything about the 
spending of the Secret Service money. 
There ought to be someone responsible 
for the whole of the Secret Service 
money. I believe the Treasury is bound 
to give an Order whenever requested by 
a Secretary of State. I do not see how - 
a country can get on without the ex- 
penditure of some Secret Service money, 
but at present there is no satisfactory 
assurance that the money is properly 
spent. I think there ought to be a Com- 
mittee of the House appointed to inquire 
into the matter. 

Sm G. CAMPBELL: My impression 
is that the Treasury do assume the 
responsibility. 

Mr. JACKSON: I should like to 
throw light on the subject, but I am not 
able to do so. The Public Accounts 
Committee, about three years ago, recom- 
mended that a declaration should be 
made by each Secretary of State on the 
subject, and a form of declaration was 
agreed to and submitted to the Con- 
troller and Auditor General, who accepted 
it as sufficient. 

Coroyven NOLAN: I do not for a 
moment say that the Secretaries of State 
are not as fit as anybody else to make 
the declaration, but still 1 do not think 
the system is a very satisfactory one. I 
should like to know whether the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury possesses any know- 
ledge of the items. 

Mr. JACKSON: No, I do not. 

*Mr. MORTON: We were told that 
£300 was given to a gentleman in the 
Foreign Office for managing that portion 
of the fund spent by the Foreign Office. 
Does any other gentleman get money 
for the management of this fund ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I cannot give any 
details, -because I do not possess any 
knowledge of them. 

Sr G. CAMPBELL: A uniform sum 
is taken each year. How much of this 
is spent ? 
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Mr. JACKSON: I have a Return for 
the last three years, from which it 
appears that there was surrendered to 
the Exchequer in 1887-88, £20,535 
15s. 11d. ; in 1888-89, £10,896 15s. 8d.; 
and in 1889-90, £6,178 12s. Of course 
in the last year the total sum taken was 
£35,000, and in the first year I have 
cited £50,000. 

*Mr. MORTON : I am sorry we have 
not been able to get any satisfactory 
answer from the right hon. Gentleman 
as fo how the money is spent. I take 
it for granted that what I say as to the 
money being used in bribing and cor- 
rupting public officials ‘in foreign 
countries is correct, and therefore I 
shall divide the Committee against the 
Vote in its entirety. 

(7.50.) Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, 
W.): I think the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland will acknowledge that the 
time has come when a question 
may fairly be addressed to him as to 
the expenditure of secret service money 
in Ireland. I admit there are’ times 
when a Minister is prevented from 
giving any explicit information as to 
the use of secret service money; but 
according to the avowal of the right 
hon. Gentleman in a recent speech, 
the present condition of Ireland is 
such that it is scarcely conceivable 
it is necessary to apply any secret 
service money to that country. Last 
month, by proclamation in the Dublin 
Gazette, the right hon. Gentleman with- 
drew the operation of the Coercion Act 
from a considerable part of Ireland. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in fact, confessed, 
by his own official act, that there is no 
longer in Ireland either criminal con- 
spiracy or any resort to violence and 
intimidation, and an examination of the 
criminal Returns will show that the 
offences, involved in the sending of 
threatening letters and other forms of 
intimidation have almost disappeared. 
Again, it will be admitted that in Ire- 
land there is no grave crime as it is 
ordinarily understood, and in such cir- 
cumstances I think I am entitled to 
ask whether any of the £35,000 is set 
apart in the present year for secret ser- 
vice in Ireland, and, if so, what is the 
amount ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It would not 
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£35,000. I may say, however, that a 
sum is allocated to Irish purposes, and 
is placed in the charge of the Irish Se- 
cretary, just as the sum allocated to Eng- 
land is placed in the charge of the Home 
Secretary. Though the condition of 
Ireland does not call for the expendi- 
ture of the money, I do not’ think it 
would be right to make any alteration 
in the amount of money which for 
many years past has been allocated to 
Ireland. 

Mr. SEXTON: I quite admit that, 
considering the magnitude of the British 
Empire, the sum is not large; but Ireland 
is only 1-300th part of the British 
Empire; and what I should like to know 
is whether Ireland receives more than 
her fair share—1-300th part of the whole. 
It is upon the public declaration of the 
right hon. Gentleman that Ireland is in 
a thoroughly satisfactory condition that I 
put the question. I cannot stand here 
and assent to the principle that in the 
present state of Ireland the information I 
seek should be refused, and, therefore, I 
beg to move the reduction of the Vote by 
£5,000. 


Motion made, and Question put, “That 
a sum, not exceeding: £14,000, be granted 
for the said Service.” —(Mr. Seaton.) 


(8.0.) The Committee divided :—Ayes 
34; Noes 90.—(Div. List, No. 362.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


*(8.6.) Mr. MORTON: The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has now returned 
to the House, and as he, no doubt, has 
something to do with the administration 
of this fund, perhaps I may apply 
to him for some information as to the 
purposes for which this money.is used. 
Can the right hon. Gentleman tell us 
whether any of it is used towards pro- 
viding those rewards sometimes offered 
for the capture, dead or alive, of so-called 
rebels; in short, can he give us:any. in- 
formation at all about the fund ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : This Vote is for the 
Secret Service Fand, and, that being so, 
I am afraid I cannot gratify the hon. 
Member's curiosity. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
May I suggest that £500 of it might be 
used to pay off the Duke of Fife’s debt to 
the Department of Woods and Forests. 


(8.10.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 88 ; Noes 33.—(Div. List, No. 363.) 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £7,706, be 

granted to Her Majestyjto complete the sum 

necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1892, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the ‘Office of Her Majesty’s 

Secretary for Scotland and Subordinate Offices,’’ 
(8.15.) Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Ber- 

wickshire) : I rise to move the reduction 

of the Vote for the salary of the Secre- 
tary for Scotland by the sum of £500: In 
taking this course, I desire at the outset 

to disavow any intention of making a 

personal attack upon the Secretary for 

Scotland or the right hon. and learned 

Gentleman who so ably acts as the re- 

presentative of the tch Office ‘in 

this House. I most gladly recog- 
nise in Lord Lothian’s administra- 
tion of Scotch affairs’ that keen sense 
of nationality we Scotchmen feel so 
strongly. He is one of the first to 
repudiate that abominable heresy that 

Scotland is merely an appendage to 

England, to be regarded in the light of 

a county, and that not a very large or 

important one.. With regard to the 

Scotch Office also, I entirely recognise 

the endeavour to assert Scottish in- 

terests, and I am sure if they had a 

free hand we should have a much better 

result in Scotch legislation than this 

Parliament can show. It is a different 

matter, however, when I come, to con- 

sider the way in .which Scotch’ affairs 
have been treated by her Majesty’s 

Government. By introducing’ certain 

measures this Session relating to Scot- 

land her Majesty’s Government have 
admitted that some legislation for that 
country is necessary, and yet, notwith- 
standing that fact, they have not per- 
severed with those measures, but having 
taken them a certain distance have 
withdrawn them. This I know is an 

old, a longstahding grievance, but I 

do not think it ever assumed such pro- 

portions as during the present Parlia- 
ment. Let me recall what has’ been 

done for Scotland in recent Sessions. I 

do not allude to small, measares passed 

sub silentio, I refer to really important 
legislation. In the sessions of 1887 and 

1888 we had nothing, and during these 

two Sessions we were soothed by the 

promise that 1889 should be a Scotch 

Session. Well, 1889 came, and what 

was the Scottish result of the Session ? 

We got a Local Government Bill for 
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Scotland. But that Local Government 
Bill. was not given to us out of any 
particular desire to give Scotland Local 
Government, but because in the previous 
year improved Local Government. had 
been given to England of which the 
Act: of 1889 was the natural comple- 
ment. It will be said, “ But, ip your 
Local Government Act you got some- 
thing England did not get, you managed 
to squeeze into the measure a pro- 
vision’ which practically gave free 
education to Scotland.” Yes, but we 
owe no thanks for that to Her Majesty’s 
Government. How did they receive the 
proposal? Why, exactly in the same 
spirit as was evinced in the speech of 
the Duke of Argyll in another, place 
yesterday, and no less than 56 Members 
of the Tory Party voted against Scotland 
having what she wished for in this 
matter. I would rather take the de- 
scription of the manner in which Scot- 
land got free education from the words 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty. . The 
noble Lord said; speaking two or three 
weeks ago— 

“Tf there is one part of the ‘community 
where self-reliance’ is strongly developed, 
where @ national system of primary edueation 
is supreme, and where the general population 
are in a higher condition of comfort than else- 
where, it isin,Scotland. Yet in that country the 
Members of Parliament on both sides of the 
House positively extorted from the Govern»: 
ment at the point of the bayonet a free.educa- 
tion scheme.” . 


Well, I think Scotch Members have very 
little reason to be grateful for free edu- 
cation thus extorted from the Govern- 
ment. Then we had the Scotch Univer- 
sities Bill, and I think with the exception 
of the question of’ the theological chairs, 
there was‘ very little difference of opinion 
on either side ofthe House upon that 
Bill. That ‘moasure was passed,» and 
we have yet to see the result ;»we have 
to see the spirit in which the Govern- 
ment will meet the demands of the Com- 
mission. We shall expect them in'regard 
to the rehabilitation of these Universities 
not to take the money out of the funds 
belonging to Scotland, but from: general 
taxation. So much for. the Scotch 
Session. . The energy of the Government 
in regard to Scotland then died away, 
and in 1890. and 1891. we have.had 
nothing. The answer, no doubt, will be 
very much on the lines of . what 
was said by a Member of the Go- 
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vernment a few days ago, that 
after all, the failure of Scotch legis- 
lation has been due to the action of the 
Scotch Gladstonian Members. Here is 
one of the points of our complaint, that 
when Scotch measures are introduced 
they are thrown upon this Table, and we 
are told to take them as they are, under 
penalty of their being dropped alto- 
gether. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I do not quite 
see that the specch of the right hon. 
Gentleman is addressed to the Vote 
before the Committee. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS : This is a Vote 
to meet the expenses of the Scotch Office, 
and the Scotch Secretary of State is re- 
sponsible for Scotch business during the 
last six years, and what I am doing is 
reviewing the way in which Scotch legis- 
lation has been conducted during the 
present Parliament. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : It is going beyond 
the limits of the discussion of a Vote in 
Supply. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS: I will only 
say that the practice in past Sessions has 
been for the Government to tell Scotch 
Members to open their mouths, shut 
their eyes, and see what would be given 
them. But that is not the way in which 
we are prepared to deal with Scotch 
measures. We shall come to the con- 
sideration of these measures with mouths, 
eyes, and ears open. We have great 
reason to complain of the action of the 
Scotch Office, from the establishment of 
which we hoped such great things. 
Measures, asI have said, have been in- 
troduced, carried a certain distance, and 
then dropped. What has taken place in 
reference to the Private Bill Procedure 
Bill this year? That Bill was no new 
proposal, In the first place it was 
brought forward by a private Member, 
and twice has it been introduced by the 
Government. It was one of the measures 
mentioned in the Queen’s Speech this 
year, it passed through the other House, 
it passed a Second Reading here, and was 
referred to a Committee and, changed 
somewhat; it came back to the House, 
and then, simply because a considerable 
number of Amendments were put upon 
the Notice Paper, the Bill was dropped. 
It was not a very bold course for the 
Government to take. Having, by the 
introduction of the Bill, acknowledged 
there was need for such legislation, they 

Mr. Marjoribanks 
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should have proceeded with it, and 
should have overcome obstacles placed 
in its way. If the Bill was so important, 
then the blame is the greater to them 
for not having passed it. Tf, on the 
other hand—as;I maintain,was the case— 
the Bill was one which the Scottish 
people, asa whole, had no enthusiasm 
about,and which only created enthusiasm 
in the minds of a certain section in 
Edinburgh, who thought they were 
going to get some benefit out of it, then 
I say the Government were equally to 
blame for having introduced it with such 
provisions as not to secure the general 
support of the people of Scotland. It is 
true we think these matters ought to be 
dealt with in Scotland, but we had a 
great deal of criticism to offer to 
that Bill both with respect to the 
constitution of the Commission, and as to 
the fact that the cost of Private Bill 
legislation was not practically cheapened 
in the matter of fees. Be that as it may 
the fact that this Bill was dropped in 
such an extraordinary way is a matter 
which we have every reason to complain 
of, and which is another proof of the 
manner in which Scottish business is 
conducted. Then there was the very 
bulky Bill, the Burgh Police Bill, which 
contained no particularly contentious 
matter, but which was dropped against 
the wishes of the Scottish Members. 
Then there was a whole series of 
meastres connected with fishing matters, 
in which I take a personal interest. 
These measures were brought forward 
and dropped in the same manner. At 
the very outset of this Parliament, in 
1887, the Government brought in in the 
other House the Salmon Fishery Bill, 
thereby acknowledging that there was a 
necessity for dealing with that matter. 
But no more has been heard of the 
measure. Then, let us come to the year 
1888. In that year a Bill was passed 
which established Local District Fishery 
Committees for England. At _ this 
moment there are no less then 16 of 
these Committees established all round 
the coasts of England. The other day 
the Local Government Board was over- 
whelmed with congratulations at the 
good work these District Fishery Com- 
mittees have done, and the great advan- 
tage they have been to the fishermen. 
Well, Sir, no similar measure has been 
passed for Scotland. The necessity of 
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establishing similar Committees for Scot- 
land has been recognised by the Govern- 
ment, but no measure has been passed. 
Then, as to the tribunal. in and 
again they have admitted that the repre- 
sentative element should be introduced 
upon the Fishery Board of Scotland ; 
they have introduced a measure con- 
taining certain provisions dealing with 
the matter, they have pushed that 
measure in a certain distance, and then 
dropped it. Again, the improvement of 
mussel fisheries in Scotland is of the 
greatest importance, as Lord Lothian 
himself has acknowledged in the clearest 
and most decided manner. He appointed 
a Committee of Inquiry on the subject, 
and in consequence of the Report of that 
Committee certain provisions—which I 
maintain were very inadequate—were 
introduced into a Bill dealing with the 
mussel fishery question. I would point 
out how important this is to the fishery 
interests of Scotland, and how important 
it is that the Scotch Members should 
insist upon the question being dealt with 
without delay. There are some 50,000 
fishermen, and for six months in the 
year they fish with lines, using mussels 
for bait. In the single fishing village of 
Eyemouth, in 1885-6-7, the total amount 
of fish caught amounted to 4,665 tons, 
and in order to catch this fish 4,022 tons 
of mussel bait was used, or only 600 
tons less mussels than fish caught. The 
total value of the fish caught was 
£58,940, and the value of the mussels 
was £7,664, an amount equal to one- 
eighth of the value of the fish. That 
shows how important this question is to 
the Scotch fishermen. The supply of 
mussels has decreased in an extraordinary 
way in recent years, and it is very neces- 
sary that steps should be taken to in- 
crease it. The Government have been 
very lax in connecfion with this ques- 
tion; they have instituted an inquiry, 
but they have not legislated. In spite 
of the inquiry and the Bills I have men- 
tioned, we are going back again this 
Autumn without one thing being done for 
the benefit of the fishermen. Take the 
case of the Scottish Fishery Board. So far 
back as 1889 the Board recommended 
that an increase should be made in the 
salaries of their officers, from whom so 
much more head work and labour has 
been required during the past few years. 
I was told in that year that the matter 
was being favourably considered, and 
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that the only reason it was not dealt 
with then, was because it was too late to 
include any increase in the Estimate for 
the year. During the following years— 
1890 and 1891—TI have had similar 
answers. I have been assured of the 
value which the Government attach to 
this proposition, and yet year after year 
has passed without one thing being done 
to meet, what I consider, and what I 
think the Government consider, a most 
just demand on the part of these men. 
Now, I should like to ask what are the 
reasons for this laxity in the conduct of 
Scottish business, and what is the remedy 
for it? I know that some of my hon. 
Friends will say the reason is that we 
have not got a legislative assembly of 
our own in Scotland, and that the 
remedy is to establish such a body in 
Scotland. [Dr. Crark: Hear, hear!] 
Well, Ido not go quite so far as some of 
my hon. Friends in this matter, but I 
will say this, that the way the Govern- 
ment, under present conditions, have 
dealt with Scottish business is the very 
way to bring about the establishment of 
such an assembly as I have spoken of. I 
myself—and I daresay many of my hon. 
Friends agree with me—am of opinion 
that desirable as such a change may be, it 
has hardly yet come within the limits of 
practical policy, and that it would be 
more profitable to suggest to the Govern- 
ment some means of dealing with the 
matter in a manner which they, perhaps, 
would be inclined to accept. One of the 
main reasons why the Scottish Office 
has not been so great a success as we 
expected, is because the gentlemen who 
have been connected with the Office 
have not had a chance, and have been 
kept out of the inner circle of the 
Government, where we ought to find 
them. At this moment what is the 
fact? There is a large Cabinet of 15 or 
16 Members, and not a single Scottish 
Member in it. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Order, order! That 
cannot be gone into on this Vote. 
It is not the fault of the Scottish 
Seeretary that he is not a Cabinet 
Minister. This is not a part of the 
administration of the Scottish Office. 
The right hon. Gentleman has exceeded 
in all directions the limits permissible 
on such a Vote. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS: Then, I will 
only observe this, that what we ought to 
do is to increase the importance of the 
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Scottish Office in every possible way. To 
it should be entrusted many of those 
subjects ‘which were kept out,of it when 
the Office was instituted. . The Minister 
who has charge of the Office should have 
@ seat in this House, and be as important 
a Member of the Government as it is 
possible to make him. Nothing short of 
this will satisfy the Scottish Members, 
and as a protest against the treatment 
that not only Scottish business receives, 
but that the Scottish Office has received 
at the hands of English Ministers and 
English Conservatives, I beg to move 
the reduction of the Vote by the sum of 
£500. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That item A, Salaries, be reduced’ by 
£500, part of the Salary of the Secre- 
tary for Scotland.” —(Mr. Marjoribanks). 
(8.48.) 


(9.12,.) Mr. M. J. STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright): I will not attempt to follow my 
right hon. Friend in the very discursive 
speech to which we have just listened, 
because I think that were I to adopt his 
mode of dealing with this subject, I 
should be setting a bad example to hon. 
Members on this side of the House. 
Indeed, I am surprised that the right 
hon. Gentleman should have chosen to 
lead his Party into so wide and difficult 
a field, while at the same time he re- 
frained from dealing with the point he 
yentured to put before the House, 
namely, the reduction of the salary of 
the Secretary for Scotland. The right 
hon. Gentleman has referred to many 
Aéts of Parliament that have been passed, 
and has also instanced many import- 
ant measures which have not become law, 
a fact which he has invariably put down 
to the fault of the Government ; but the 
Committee will recollect that oftentimes, 
even when there has been a burning feel- 
ing in the country that certain measures 
ought to become law, that feeling has 
gradually died away as the measures 
themselves have .become better known 
and understood. My right hon. Friend 
adduced the measure as to Private 
Bill Legislation. as an evidence of 
the great. neglect of Scottish opinion 
on the part of. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, because they did not push 
that measure forward in this House 
as . he. considered they ought to 
have done. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man and his Party declared they would 

Mr. Marjoribanks 
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have none of the Bill, and this being so, 
I put it to the Committee, are the Go- 
vernment to be blamed for not keeping the 
House sitting some three or four weeks 
longer in order that that. measure ‘might 
be passed into law? I think it will be 
generally felt that the Government were 
justified in dropping that measure 
because they had reason to believe hon, 
Members would not be inclined to wait 
some weeks longer to pass a Bill of 
which many of them did not approve. It 
must be remembered that many measures 
become law, which thongh not strictly 
Scotch, nevertheless deeply affect the 
welfare of Scotland, and any measure 
seriously believed to be really wanted or 
desired by the Scotch people, : always 
receives the attention' of Parliament; and 
is passed intolaw. The fact.is that. the 
Scotch get what they want, and by a 
process best known to the Scotch Mem. 
bers the questions involved are in the 
first instance quietly talked over outside 
this Chamber, and in the main the 
agreement of both sides is secured. But 
why should this Committee be asked to 
reduce the salary of the Secretary for 
Scotland? Lord Lothian, wlio is at the 
head of the Scottish Executive, is access 
sible to all, and although I do not stand 
here as his panegyrist, I think it will not 
be disputed that he gives a great deal of 
attention and devotes much of his. time 
to Scotch affairs. The business of his 
office is always conducted in a business- 
like manner, and to the general satisfac- 
tionoftheScottishpeople. Iwouldfurther 
say as to the other occupants of office, 
in Dover House, that the staff of officials 
is in every way well qualified for the 
duties discharged. On one point I, am 
at one with my right hon. Friend. I 
should be glad ito see Lord Lothian a 
Member of the Cabinet. He could then 
exercise more weight’in the administra- 
tion, and bring Scotch affairs more 
directly under the notice of his Col- 
leagues. There is one other subject I 
should like to touch: upon for a moment, 
and as to which I shonld like to obtain 
the assurance of the Lord Advocate that 
something will be definitely decided—as 
to the white fisheries and the salmon in- 
terests in the Solway. Difficulties have: 
arisen as to the modes of fishing carried 
on there, and a promise has been given 
that this subject. shall receive the best 
consideration of the authorities. I should 
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promise that a Commission shall ‘be 


appointed without delay in order 
that no further vexatious ' proceed- 
ings need be taken, that the fishing 
rights shall be defined, and that each 
man shall know where'and how he can 
fish: ~I will only repeat that my opinion 
is that ‘when the voice of Scotland is 
clearly expressed as to the necessity of 
certain legislation, that legislation, in 
spite of the 50 Tories who have been 
said. by’ my right hon. Friend to be 
against free education, will be carried 
out:as long as there are 10 or 12 Tories 
sitting on this side of the House. 

(9.25:) Mr. R. T. REID (Damfries, 
&c.): There is one topic on which I should 
like to say a word, and that is the sub- 
ject of the Solway fisheries. The hon. 
Member opposite and I were both present 
at a great meeting held at Dumfries, at 
which a unanimous opinion ‘was expressed 
by persons of all views on other matters 
that a Commission should be appointed 
with reference to a specific case, in 
which it was alleged that great injustice 


Fort case, and I hope the Lord Advocate 
may see his way to the appointment of 
a Commission to inquire into that 
matter; although the experience of 
Commissions in recent years in connection 
with the Solway has been that they 
have resulted in aggrandising the rights 
of the owners and diminishing those of 
the fishermen. With regard to the 
general question of the administration of 
Scotch affairs, I contend that we are 
placed in a position of great injustice as 
regards the introduction and pressing 
forward in this House of Bills promoted 
in the interests of Scotland.- I wish to 
endorse what the hon. Member said as 
to how we suffer by reason of the 
Secretary for Scotland not being a Member 
of the Cabinet. It is perfectly obvious 
that the lack of representation: in the 
Cabinet renders more or less fruitless the 
strenuous exertions which no doubt are 
used by the Lord Advocate in putting 
forward Scotch reforms. It is impossible 
to doubt that those Members of the 
Cabinet who are more. particularly 
identified with English interests push 
aside claims put forward by a sub- 
ordinate on behalf of Scotland. Indeed, 
according to the arrangement of the 
business of this House, there is not 
sufficient time to enable adequate atten- 
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of our country. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Berwickshire has cited nume- 
rous instances to prove that. We have had 
this very year the question of Scotch 
Private Bill procedure, but it has had to 
be shelved for want of time. The Meni- 
ber for the Stewartry ‘of Kirkeudbright 
says it is not worth while for this House 
to sit two or three weeks longer for the 
“purpose of passing that Bill. I think it 
might have been passed-in two’ or three 
nights, but even that short period of 

time could not be spared for this im- 
portant Bill, although it is almost ‘the 
only one relating to Scotland brought 
forward this year. 

Tre CHAIRMAN : Order, order! The 
hon. Member must see that that is not 
relevant to the Vote. 

Mr. R. T. REID: I am endeavouring 
to comply with the rules of the House 
in this matter, but obviously it ‘is 
difficult to discuss the duties of the 
Secretary for Scotland and the way in 
which they are discharged without 
referring to these legislative matters. 
The fact is that the failure to transact 
Scotch business in this House is causing a 
real and a growing dissatisfaction among 
Scotch Members. If we cannot get our 
business done in this House we must get 
it done elsewhere. We cannot approve 
of this constant introduction and post- 
ponement of Bills relating to Scotland, 
and the constant, though probably 
involuntary, omission of the Government 
to provide for matters which are ad- 
mitted on all sides to require the atten- 
tion of Parliament. 

*(9.35.) Mr. SHIRESS WILL (Maon- 
trose, &c.): I desire to say a few 
words with regard to an important 
matter which is within the juris- 
diction of the Department of the 
Secretary for Scotland, and that. is 
the subject of mussel and bait fisheries, 
which are so important for the line 
fishermen of Scotland. Two or three 
years ago the Secretary for Scotland took 
action in this matter. He appointed a 
Committee, which was presided over by 
the Member for Berwickshire. That 
Committee went over the whole of Scot- 
land ; it visited places at which fisher- 
men could conveniently attend and state 
their grievances in respect of the scarcity 
and dearness of bait; it examined 
over 100 witnesses; and it reported 
how easy it would be to establish 
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of Scotland. The Committee also drew 
attention to the mismanagement of ex- 
isting beds, showed how they might be 
protected in the interests of the fisher- 
men themselves; they stated that some 
of these beds were claimed by people 
who had not a shadow of title to them, 
and advised that legislative steps should 
be taken to deal with those claims. The 
Committee made a variety of recom- 
mendations, but what has been the 
result? What action has been taken 
upon the Report? This is a vital mat- 
ter for line fishermen, although to the 
Government it may appear to be one of 
small importance. My right hon. Friend 
to-day gave some instances of the 
disproportionate cost of bait to the 
value of the fish. Last year he 
and other private Members brought 
in a Bill based on the _ recom- 
mendations of the Committee, but 
through the influence of the Govern- 
ment and of the Department of which 
the Secretary for Scotland is at the head, 
it was blocked. The Government them- 
selves introduced a Bill only to with- 
draw it again, and the same thing has 
occurred this year. I trust that some 
explanation will be given of the neglect 
of the Government to prosecute this im- 
rtant matter. 

*(9.38.) Mr. H. T. ANSTRUTHER 
(St. Andrews, &c.): I should like, if it be 
in order, to comment on the remarks of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Berwickshire relative to the treat- 
ment of Scotch matters by the Govern- 
ment this Session. The two grounds 
upon which the right hon. Gentleman 
claimed to be justified in moving the 
reduction of the salary of the Secretary 
for Scotland were the failure to proceed 
with the Private Bill Procedure (Scot- 
land) Bill, and the action of the Govern- 
ment in connection with the Fishery 
Board Bill. But I am bound to say I 
do not think it lies in the mouth of my 
right hon. Friend to complain that the 
Fishery Board Bill was not proceeded 
with, for, if I recollect right, the 
failure to proceed with it was 
due mainly, if not entirely, to his 
instrumentality. With regard to the 
Private Bill Procedure question, it 
is only fair to state that that Bill 
was dealt with by the Government 
in the Select Committee in a most 
conciliatory spirit, but when it came 
back to this House in its amended 

Mr. Shiress Will 
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form, so large a number and variety 
of Amendments were set down on 
the Paper that the Government felt 
compelled not to proceed any further 
with it this Session. I heard the 
announcement of that decision with 
great disappointment, but I must confess 
that the blame for throwing up the Bill 
lies at the door, not of the Government, 
but of hon. Members on this side of the 
House, who by their action made it 
practically impossible to proceed with it. 

(9.41.) Mz. ANGUS SUTHERLAND 
(Sutherland): I can perfectly under. 
stand the satisfaction of the hor. Mem- | 
ber for the Stewartry of Kirkeud- 
bright, for although he and his 
friends are in a minority as far as 
Scotland is concerned, they are, as sup- 
porters of the Government, in a position 
to have their wishes carried out, even if 
they are adverse to the views of the 
Members for Scotland on this side of 
the House. The hon. Member in his 
speech introduced the personality of 
Lord Lothian, and made a great deal of 
that. I have nothing whatever to com- 
plain of with regard to the intercourse 
I have had with Lord Lothian. But this 
is not a question of giving Lord Lothian 
hisdue. Itisa far wider question we 
have todeal with. We have to look at 
the policy of the Government with re- 
gard to the administration of the affairs 
of Scotland. As to what has fallen from 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for St. 
Andrews, in laying the blame on the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Berwickshire for the failure of the Go- 
vernment to pass the Fishery Boards 
Bill, I must say I think the suggestion 
is neither fair nor generous. There is 
no man in this House who has greater 
knowledge of, or is better qualified to 
give an opinion on matters relating to 
fishing; and to suggest that a Bill framed 
by the Government is not to have 
Amendments proposed or to meet with 
any opposition is, to say, the least, un- 
reasonable. I know from experience in 
my own constituency that there is @ 
great desire among the fishermen to 
have a Bill passed, which if it does not 
entirely supersede the Fishery Board, 
will materially re-constract it. The 
right hon. Member for Berwickshire 
held that the measure of the Govern- 
ment did not go sufficiently far, and 
himself introduced a Bill, but the Go- 
yernment refused him an opportunity of 
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discussing it. Yet Ministers, who had 
the whole control of the time of the 
House, never put their own Bill down at 
an hour at which we could express an 
opinion upon it. I repeat I think the 
position taken up by the hon. Member 
for St. Andrews is not a generous one, 
neither is it reasonable to suggest that 
there ought to be on our part no super- 
vision and no discussion of Government 
measures in which our constituents are 
deeply interested. 

*(9.45.) Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, 
College): I rise to point out to the very 
few English Members who are present 
that they must not run away with the 
idea that the grievances of Scotland are 
confined to salmon and mussels. There 
are a number of other burning questions 
that Scotland desires to have dealt with. 
I confess I should deem it to be a rather 
strong step to take to move a reduction 
of the Vote merely on the ground that the 
Private Bill Procedure measure had not 
been pushed forward, for, as to that Bill, 
Ido not think the Lord Advocate him- 
self is satisfied with Amendments 
which have been imported into it by his 
own friends, and those who have pro- 
moted it in Scotland have denounced it 
unsparingly on account of the changes 
that have been made init. It is com- 
plained that the quorum which has been 
fixed on for the newly-constituted Board 
has been made so large as to render 
the Board practically useless, while 
objection is also taken to the exemp- 
tion of certain classes of measures 
from the operation of the Bill. Both 
these changes were introduced on the 
initiative of supporters of the Go- 
vernment. The ground on which I 
shall support the Motion for the reduc- 
tion of the salary is that the Secretary 
for Scotland does not carry out the 
functions for which. the office was 
constituted. Whether the Secretary of 
Scotland is a Member of the Cabinet or 
not, it appears to me to be infinitely more 
important that he should be a Member 
of the House of Commons. Before the 
office was created the feeling was that 
Scotch business was administered too 
exclusively by the Parliament House 
clique, as it is called. It was felt that 
the administration by the Lord Advo- 
cate and the Solicitor General for Scot- 
land was what the administration of 
England would be if it were in 
the hands of the Attorney General and 
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the Solicitor General. What Scotland 
wants in a Secre' is the analogy of 
the Home Secretary or the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland in the House of Com- 
mons. Both those Ministers are directly 
responsible to Parliament for the work 
of their respective Departments, but in 
the case of the Scotch Office every- 
thing has to be referred to the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, who, being in the 
other House, is not accessible to 
Scotch Members in the sense that he 
would be across the floor of the House. 
I do not mean to dispute what was said 
by other speakers as to his accessibility 
to the representations of Scotch con- 
stituencies, but accessibility in an office is 
very different from accessibility across. 
the floor of the House. Another draw- 
back of the present constitution of the. 
office is that it has not concentrated in its. 
hands all the powers it should have. It 
shares’ with the Home Office certain 
functions connected with the Govern- 
ment of Scotland. The Factory Acts are: 
administered in Scotland, as in Eng- 
land, from the Home Office. That 
may be to a certain extent neces- 
sary, although I do not see why, 
when the Scotch Office is allowed to 
administer the Alkali and similar Acts, 
the Factory Acts in Scotland should not 
be administered in the same fashion. 
And, again, when we come to purely 
local institutions, such as industrial 
schools, the Secretary for Scotland has 
no jurisdiction ; and, further, the Office 
of Woods and Forests and the First 
Commissioner of Works have jurisdiction 
in Scotland. I contend that it we are 
to have an efficient Scotch Office it should 
have all the threads of all this business in 
its own hands. The real source of dis- 
content are, first, that the Minister for 
Scotland is not in the House of Com- 
mons ; and, secondly, that he has not in 
his hands the various ramifications of 
Scotch business. There is no such 
reason for this division of functions as 
there is in the case of the Post Office. I 

can see no reason for the severance of 
any of these matters I have mentioned 

from the Scotch Office ; it appears to me 

to have been an accidental omission ; 

and that these matters were for- 

gotten by the Ministers who drafted the 

Bill for the creation of the Scotch Office. 

I do not think the censures passed 

upon the Department for not push- 
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and Police Bill were justified. That 
Bill, with its many hundred clauses, 
was Offcred to us as an unopposed measure 
to be allowed to go through after mid- 
night; but that would have been a 
dangerous course in the case of a Bill 
bristling with penalties. Among the 
subjects on which legislation is demanded 
are the incidence of local taxation, the 
completion of the system of free educa- 
tion, temperance legislation, and the 
reform of Parochial Boards. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. Member is following what I 
think to be the very pernicious lead of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Berwickshire. These matters are 
altogether beside the Vote. 

*Dr. CAMERON: I only wished to 
protest against hon, Members imagining 
that the mussel and salmon fishery 
questions were the only ones interesting 
to the people of Scotland. I shall, on 
the grounds I have stated, vote for the 
reduction of the salary, and I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will press his 
Motion to a Division. 

(9.58.) Mr. A. ELLIOT (Roxburgh) : 
Though the Motion is in form one for 
the reduction of his salary, I should 
think the Secretary for Scotland will not 
be dissatisfied with the Debate which has 
taken place, or with the suggestion that 
his Department has not sufficiently 
strong powers. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for Berwickshire com- 
plained that Lord Lothian was not a 
Member of the Cabinet, and was there- 
fore not able to give effect to his views, 
while the Member for the College Divi- 
sion of Glasgow seemed to think the 
Secretary for Scotland should not be a 
peer, and should have a seat in the 
House of Commons, so as to have a 
stronger control over Bills affecting 
Scotland. These criticisms appear to me 
to be to some extent antagonistic. If 
the Secretary for Scotland is to be neces- 
sarily in the House of Commons, and 
also in the Cabinet, the present Govern- 
ment will be restricted in its choice to 
some half-dozen Members. Such a 
position of affairs would be absurd. The 
Government have not only introduced 
the Scotch Universities Bill, but they 
have ‘passed it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man below me said that the conduct of 
the Government with regard to the 
Private Bill Procedure (Scotland) Bill 
was weak, but I hold that the Govern- 

Dr. Cameron 
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ment were justified in refusing to listen 
to the unpractical and impossible’ pro- 
prosals which were put forward with 
regard to that measure by the right 
hon. Gentleman below me. It has 
been asserted by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that Scotch business has been 
greatly neglected, and that the interests 
of Scotland have been disregarded. 
The right hon. Gentleman is not oply a 
Scotchman, but a Scotch Member, but I 
am afraid he has other qualifications 
which almost destroy these admirable 
qualifications: he speaks as an ex- 
Liberal Whip. He has contrasted the 
way in which Scotch business has been 
neglected with the manner in which it 
has been treated on previous occasions. 
He went through one measure’ after 
another, and I do not think the remark 
of my hon. Friend the Member for St. 
Andrews was altogether inappropriate. 
The right hon. Gentleman asks why the 
Scottish Fisheries Bill was dropped. I 
think he himself ought ‘to assume the 
responsibility for the rejection of the , 
Second Reading of that measure. Per- 
haps Scotch business has been neglected ; 
but the point is, whether there has been 
neglect as compared with the interests 
of England and Scotland—whether the 
neglect has ‘been comparative as com- 
pared with other portions of the King- 
dom? It has been pointed out that the 
one or two important Bills affecting 
Scotland have come to nothing. Have 
no Bills introduced for England come to 
nothing? What is the use of préssing 
forward the failure of occasional 
Scottish legislation unless you press 
forward some of the failures in re- 
ference to other portions of the King- 
dom? We pat never to forget 
that Scotland shares in the general 
legislation like England. My right 
hon. Friend has not produced any 
evidence in support of his contention 
that the Government have neglected 
Scottish business. The case of my right 
hon. Friend has entirely broken down. 
The present Government have passed a 
Universities Bill for Scotland ; and with 
regard to the Private Bill Procedure Bill 
this Session, the measure was changed 
in Committee in order to meet what I 
consider the astounding views of my 
right hon. Friend. The Bill was changed 
until its own parents would hardly have 
known it. I donot so much blame the 
Government for ultimately dropping the 
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Bill as for having listened to the im- 
practicable and impossible views of my 
right hon. Friend. A more gross mis- 
representation of what took place with 
reference to the Private Bill legislation 
cannot be imagined. Again, take the 
case of free education. In Scotland we 
have had free education for a year and a 
half, but they have not got it yet -in 
England. How can my right hon. 
Friend get up and say that Scotland is 
neglected when, in the greatest domestic 
legislation of the last few years, Scotland 
is a year and a half ahead of England 
and Ireland? With regard to the ques- 
tion of tempergnce, we have had Sunday 
closing in Scotland for 30 yearsor more. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
is travelling beyond the Vote. 

Mr. A. ELLIOT: I bow at once to 
your decision, Sir, and will go back to 
the main question, the administration of 
the Scotch Department. I maintain 
that when the Scotch Department: put 
forward their Bills, they do fairly invite 
the consideration of all parts of the 
House, and their action during the pre- 
sent Session shows that ina very marked 
degree. The Scottish legislation is not 
brought forward as Scotchmen would 
like to see it. I say that comparatively 
Scotland stands well up* to the mark 
arrived at by England and Ireland. My 
right hon. Friend has entirely failed to 
prove his strong indictment; and when 
the Scottish people have time to look 
into the matter, they will see they have 
got more beneficial legislation in domestic 
matters from the present Government 
than they have got from any Govern- 
ment during the last 10 years, 

(10.10.) Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON 
(Leith, &c.) : My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Roxburghshire has based his argu- 
ment to a considerable extent upon com- 
parative estimates between Scotland and 
other parts of the Kingdom. He seems 
to think thai as long as He can prove 
Scotland to be 18 months ahead of Eng- 
land in legislative matters a good case is 
thereby made out for the Government. 
In the first place, the standards of 
comparison can hardly be taken as 
apposite. What is required for Scotland 
may not be required for England, and 
vice versd. The speech of my hon. Friend 
shows that he has no proper ‘conception 
of public feeling in Scotland upon many 
vital questions which affect the country. 
Whether the Scotch Office has shown 
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weakness from within, or from causes 
operating upon it from without, there 
can be no doubt that the work it has 
been able to accomplish has not. been 
received very well in Scotland. I do not 
attach much importance to the fact that 
the Scotch Secretary is not in the 
Cabinet. I think far more depends upon 
how the. business is done. within the 
Department, and what my right hon. 
Friend wants is that the Scotch Depart- 
ment should have control of all the 
threads of Scotch business, and that it 
should set to work to carry out the 
“wishes and objects of Scotland. It has 
been pointed out that we have waited a 
long time for several measures, There 
is the Scotch Fisheries Bill, and my. con- 
stituents are strongly in favour of the 
Bargh Police and Health Bill. Then 
there is the question of the extension of 
Local Government in counties. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I have pointed 
out several times that this is going be- 
yond the limits of the Vote. 

Mr.. MUNRO FERGUSON : The ad- 
ministration of the Scottish Office, Mr. 
Courtney, has not, in the opinion of the 
constituencies of Scotland, overtaken: the 
work that is expected of it by the 
country, and hope that before long we 
shall be able to secure such reforms as 
will make it an effective instrument of 
Scottish public opinion. 

(10.15.) Mr. DUFF (Banffshire): I 
must take exception to the views ex- 
pressed by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Roxburghshire as to what has taken 
place with regard to the Private Bill 
Procedure Bill. The concessions to which 
he referred were made to the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. A. ELLIOT: The concession I 
object to was made in this. House by the 
leader of the House in deference to the- 
wishes of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Berwickshire. , 

Mr. DUFF: The Bill was discussed 
by an impartial Committee, and I believe 
the reason why the Bill was dropped was 
that the Government did not approve of 
the Amendments adopted by, that. Com- 
mittee. I have been a Member of the 
House many years, and I never remem- 
ber before a Chairman of a Committee 
getting up and saying the Government 
would not accept the Amendments of the 
Committee. There is a great need for a 
Private Bill Procedure Bill, but the 





people do not want such a Bill as the 
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Government proposed. With regard to 
the Fisheries Bill, it is true that the 
Government introduced a Bill re-consti- 
tuting the Scotch Fishery Board ; but 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Berwickshire had introduced a Bill on 
the same subject, and he made a fair offer 
that both Bills should be referred to a 
Select Committee. If that had been 
done, I think the Bill might have become 
law. There is one question on which I 
put a question to the Lord Advocate 
earlier in the day. It has reference to 
suggested alterations in the tenure of 


fishermen’s houses in Scotland. A num-’ 


ber of fishermen build houses on other 
people’s land. They have no right todo 
it ; but it is the custom, and they go on 
doing it. A case occurred in my 
own constituency the other day. 
A fisherman died, and the widow 
took possession of the house, and 
paid the Feu Duty of 16s. a year. She 
had a son, who insisted on living in the 
house. She brought an action to have 
him turned out ; and when she went to 
-the Sheriff Court, it was decided that she 
could not take any steps, because she had 
no legal title to her own house. Sheriff 
-Guthrie Smith, reviewing the decision, 
made use of very strong language in re- 
gard to such cases, and went into minute 
details as to how the grievance could be 
remedied. In these circumstances, as 
the Sheriff has shown how it can be 
done, I really think the Government 
should deal with the matter, even 
although the Lord Advocate has said 
that there is nothing requiring legisla- 
tive interference. The present tenure is 
perfectly discreditable to any civilised 
country. 
(10.20.) Taz: LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
J. P. B. Rogerson, Bute): My official 
duty and the Chairman’s ruling constrain 
me to confine my observations within a 
much more limited scope than was aspired 
to, and no doubt filled, by the Member 
for Berwickshire. I believe, however, I 
may make one general remark with 
universal assent. I have not heard one 
word of adverse criticism of the adminis- 
tration of my noble Friend in his office 
of Secretary for Scotland-—and it is 
remarkable that only one administrative 
question has been raised in this Debate, 
and that not a criticism of the past, but 
having relation to the future, namely, 
the suggested inquiry into the state of 
fishing matters on the Solway. On that 
Mr. Duff 
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subject two views have been presented— 
one by my hon. Friend the Member for 
the Stewartry, suggesting a general 
inquiry ; the other by the Member for 
the Dumfries Burghs, who suggested 
that the inquiry should be more limited. 
I have no doubt my noble Friend, who 
has the subject now under his anxious 
attention, will give due consideration 
to the observations from both these 
quarters. The Member for Berwickshire 
has given expression to many opinions 
which will, no doubt, be largely 
appreciated at Eyemouth; but it is 
my duty to confine myself to the 
subject in hand, and that is whether 
the Secretary for Scotland’s salary 
shall be abated by £500? On that I am 
happy to collect, from all the speeches 
that have been made, nothing but a 
chorus of praise of the official perform- 
ance of his duties by my noble Friend, 
and only an extreme anxiety that the 
powers he has displayed should be 
extended to other Departments of ad- 
ministration. That occurs to me to be 
notareason fordiminishing, but rather for 
increasing, the Secretary for Scotland’s 
salary. As to the legislation of the Ses- 
sion, the Member for Berwickshire ought 
té have mentioned that he declared with 
regard to the Government measure deal- 
ing with the fisheries that unless they 
agreed to send his Bill to the same 
Select Committee the Government Bill 
would meet with his inexorable opposition 
from day to day; and note should be 
taken of the fact that I indicated on 
behalf of the Government that in these 
circumstances there would be no chance 
of debate ; and that if the Government 
assented to his imperious and exacting 
requirements, the Government Bill would 
have no chance of success. The Govern- 
ment have been accused of being luke- 
warm with regard to the Burgh Police 
Bill. The hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Dr. Cameron) has addressed some sort 
of admonition to the Government as to 
the wide scope of the requirements of 
the country in the direction of legis- 
lation, but he has given one specific piece 
of information which I am certain those 
interested in Scotland will take special 
note of. The Burgh Police Bill was not 
received in the House with that exuberant 
welcome from Scotch Members we were 
led to expect, and the hon. Member for 
the College Division of Glasgow warned 
us that it could not be touched with any 
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hope of success, for he would account for 
sufficient opposition to prevent its passing. 

*Dr. CAMERON: I said there was no 
prospect of it being passed sub silentio 
—that it absolutely required a reason- 
able amount of discussion. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: A Bill 
which had been thoroughly discussed in 
Committee of both Houses! The respon- 
sibility for the failure of this Bill does 
not lie with my noble Friend. 

Mr. R. T. REID: The Bill did not 
apply to Glasgow. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : No; it 
was a purely general and philosophic 
interest shown in the measure in its 
application to small burghs. I will not 
dwell upon the achievements of the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, as to which he 
has been too reticent. I pass on to refer 
to the Private Bilb Procedure Bill. That 
Bill has not been proceeded with, and 
the right hon. Gentleman was most 
anxious to say—and it is a point worthy 
of note—that the fault of the Government 
has been that they have proposed such 
good things that it is unpardonable that 
they have not been pressed. The right 
hon. Gentleman, I presume, represents 
the opinion of his next ‘neighbours on 
the Bench opposite, when he says we 
ought to have brushed aside all those 
Amendments which appeared in clouds 
upon the Paper; but I ask any shrewd 
practical observer whether the Govern- 
ment could be expected to proceed with 
the measure in the condition in which it 
stood when it emerged from the Com- 
mittee stage? I hope, Sir, I have not 
deserved your censure—at all events, I 
have been fortunate enough so far to 
escape it—in these observations upon 
subjects somewhat difficult to avoid, 
after they have been so freely handled 
in various parts of the House. There 
remains for me only to say:a word in 
reference to points raised in reference to 
fishery matters. I am afraid I should 
be out of érder were I to enter into 
matters to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has referred, and which are not 
pertinent to this Vote. The hon. Member 
for Banff considers he has a fair case to 
question the action of my noble Friend, 
because of the result of some lawsuit 
between the widowand son of a fisherman 
in relation to the tenure of a house on 
the north-east coast. I have given the 
hon. Gentleman a painstaking answer to 
his question on the subject, which I was 
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the better able to do as he gave me full 
notice, and I was able to inform myself 
of the circumstances. I gave, I think, 


‘an adequate answer, and I do not find in 


the circumstances of this domestic dis- 
pute a strong case in support of coercive 
legislation. I am not out of sympathy 
with the general subject and the wish 
that every fisherman had a title to his 
house, which the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site. has copiously expressed; but I can 
only say, as I said at question time, when 
we look at the circumstances of this in- 
dividual case, and also to the fact that 
on the estate in question, which is 
known to be well administered, any 
fisherman can get a title to his house if 
he chooses to ask for it, I do not think 
that that is a hopeful starting point for 
an agitation on the subject. 

‘Mr. DUFF: I called attention to the 
words used by the Sheriff in giving his 
decision. It is not whatI think or what 
I would like to have. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : It is not 
permissible to criticise the judgment of 
the Sheriff in free terms ; but if the hon. 
Gentleman will turn to my answer, he 
will see that in condensed and careful 
language I gave an indication of the line 
I should be inclined to take on the sub- 
ject. I leave this point, for it only arises 
incidentally ; but it is a case in which I 
think the general good sense of the 
parties and liberality on the part of 
the proprietor will afford a remedy with- 
out legislative interference. I trust that 
there is no necessity for a long discussion 
now. I think that the Debate we have 
had has given evidence that there is no 
ground which would warrant the 
right hon. Gentleman in going to a 
Division on this question, since he has 
himself furnished most adequate argu- 
ments against the proposal, which, merely, 
no doubt, for the sake of form, he has 
placed upon the Paper. 

(10.37.) Mr. MARJORIBANKS: I 
quite recognise the spirit in which the 
right hon. Gentleman has answered my 
criticisms on the administration of the 
Scotch Office, and the representation of 
the Scotch Office in Parliament. The 
right hon. Gentleman is quite right in 
saying I do not find fault with the in- 
tentions of Lord Lothian in regard to 
Scotch business. But intention is not 
performance, and for reasons I have re- 
ferred to the Secretary for Scotland has 
not been able to carry his good intentions 
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into effect. It seems tome we pay for 
the performance not for the intention, 
and if the performance does not come 
up to the level of the intention we are 
justified in moving a reduction of the 
Vote. ._ Our contention is that the 
Minister for Scotland should be directly 
responsible to Parliament, and that un- 
less he is responsible to Parliament and 
the elected Representatives of Scotland 
it is of very little use having a Scotch 
Minister. There have been various re- 
ferences to the Fishery Bills introduced, 
and I do say it is a most audacious 
statement to say that I am responsible 
for. the non-passing of the Govern- 
ment Fishery Boards Bill. I should 
like to recall to the Committee how 
matters standin regard to the Bill. I 
introduced a Bill for the third time, 
and the Government introduced a Bill, 
presenting in many points a great 
similarity to mine, and I have always 
said in regard to that Bill that I had no 
intention or desire to meet that Bill 
with any improper opposition or more 
than fair criticism. All I said was, that 
if the Government took this particular 
Bill and said it should pass its Second 
Reading without discussion after 12 
o'clock, then they should ‘extend the 
same treatment to my Bill, which in 
many-respects was preferable to the Go- 
vernment Bill. My Bill had: the re- 
commendation of the Commission, which 
was.kept well in order by the representa- 
tives.of the Scotch Office, and my 
proposals could not be very alarming if 
they passed those lynx-eyed officials. I 
said, and I say still, that I should not 
object if both Bills were brought 
forward before 12 o’clock, when they 
could be discussed.. My hon. Friend the 
Member for the College Division (Dr. 
Cameron) has complained that I have 
only paid attention to Scotch fishery 
matters, but, as a matter of fact, I did 
bring forward several instances of 
failure to deal with Scotch matters, 
though I own I did not give an ex- 
haustive account of all the points upon 
which we felt grievance. Then my 
hon. Friend the Member for Roxburgh 
(Mr. A. Elliot) has found fault with 
me because I did not give a long com- 
parative statement of what has been 
done in legislation for Scotland and 
England during the last four or five 
years, but I think if I had attempted 
that 1 should justly have incurred your 
Mr. Marjoribanks 
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censure, Sir. .Then, in regard to what 
has been said as to the limitation of 
choice in finding a Minister for Seotland 
from among Members of this House, I 
may observe that the appointment need 
not be limited to Representatives of 
Scotch constituencies; for instance, the 
present Chief Secretary for Ireland 
filled the office of Secretary for Scotland, 
sitting for an English constituency. I 
intend to press‘my Motion to a Division, 
and I claim for it the support of all Scotch 
Members. This is not the final stage of 
Supply, and it is the only mode the Rules 
of the House permit.me to adopt to elicit 
an expression of opinion. I can only move 
a reduction of the Vote, and should I 


be fortunate enough to carry it, my own* 


voice would be among the first to ery 
“ Aye” to a proposal to replace the 
£500 on the Report stage. 

(10.44.) Sin G. CAMPBELL : I shall 
support the Motion of the right hon, Gen- 
tleman, but upon limited grounds: first, 
that the Secretary for Scotland has not 
a seat in this House ; and, secondly, that 
he has not enough to do. The arguments 
in favour of the Secretary having a seat 
here, and showing that it is impossible 
that he can properly discharge the fune- 
tions of his office unless he has a closer 
contact with Scotch Representatives, are 
so convincing that I need not repeat 
them, and, on the other ground, I have on 
previous occasions expressed my view that 
we should give the Scotch Office more 


work to do by the amalgamation with it 


of the Board of Supervision, creating a. 
Department similar to the Home Office 
for England. I wish to support the 
appeal of the hon. Member for Banff in 
reference to the tenure of fishermen’s 
houses on the north-east coast, and .I 
must express my great disappointment 
that the Lord Advocate has held out no 
hopes of legislation in that matter. The 
situation is precisely similar to that in 
Ireland before the legislation of 1881. 
These evils have grown out of the custom 
of the country. You have found'a remedy 
for them in other parts of Scotland, but 
you have left this deserving class of 
fishermen on the north-east coast without 
aremedy. The Lord Advocate says we 
must trust to the liberality of the pro- 
prietor, and that he has offered leases; 
but just as this was not founda satis- 
factory solution of the difficulty in 
Ireland so it will not be in Scotland. 
All depends upon the terms the landlord 
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offers, and there is no security that 
justice will be dotie. _ As to the Private 
Bill Procedure Bill. I always thought it 
was @ bad Bill, a lawyer’s Bill, a specu- 
lator’s Bill, and I am glad it has been 
dropped, and I hope in another Session 
we shall have a more thorough Bill in 
the nature of delegation, entrusting to 
local bodies a good deal of the business 
this House is called upon to transact. I 
do not regret the ldss of the Bill, and 
I hope to see it re-introduced in an 


, amended form, 


*(10.48.) Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
MAN (Stirling, &c.): I labour under the 
disadvantage of not having heard the 
speech of my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Marjoribanks) or the earlier part of the 
Debate, but I have gathered from in- 
quiry that the principal feature in what 
has taken place is that you, Sir, no 
doubt rightly and properly, called to 
order every speaker who began to touch 
upon those questions which are really 
of most importance in regard to the 
subject with which we are dealing. 
One of the most important points, in 
my opinion, raised in this question. is, 
the position of the Secretary for Scot- 


"land himself. I desire to join in all 


that has been said in approval of the 
general administration of Lord Lothian, 
and in admiration of the character and 
abilities of Lord Lothian himself. I also 
think that no one could be long in this 
House without coming to the conclusion 
that it would be impossible to find any 
one more competent to represent. any 
Department in this House than the 
Lord Advocate. At the same time, 
what we complain of—and every year 
makes the complaint stronger—is that 
the Secretary for Scotland, who is 
mainly responsible for the administra- 
tion of Scotch affairs, is not in this 
House, and is not, therefore, in close 
relation with Scotch Members, and not 
closely amenable to. Scotch opinion. 
That is no fault of Lord Lothian or of 
the Lord Advocate, but it is a fact that 
becomes plainer every year. I will not 
touch on the more theoretical question 
whether the Secretary forScotland should 
have a seat in the Cabinet. I have an 
opinion of my own on the subject that 
no rule should be laid down as to 
whether one office more than another 
should carry with it a seat in the 
Cabinet, but I have not the slightest 
doubt whatever that it is essential 
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for the proper administration of Scotch 
affairs under the modern system that 
the principal Minister for Scotland 
should be in the House of Commons. 
What is it we have to complain of? 
We do not complain, at least not in any 
large sense, of the administration of 
Scotch affairs, but we do complain that 


‘Scotch legislation has’ been scanty in 


quantity, and not in accordance with the 
predominant wishes and feelings of the 
Scotch people as represented in this 
House. To give concrete instances I 
may mention the Burgh Police Bill and 
the Private Procedure Bill. As to the 
Burgh Police Bill—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The question 
before the Committee is the administra- 
tion of the Scotch Office. No doubt this 
can be brought into connection with 
particular Bills introduced this Session, 
but to go back upon the Burgh Police 
Bill would be altogether outside this 
Vote. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
What we complain of is the absence of 
the Burgh Police Bill, but I presume I 
may not refer to it even in that negative 
sense. Well, I regret it was not intro- 
duced, and will not further refer to it. 
As to the Private Bill Procedure Bill to 
which I can refer—I am not going to 
discuss the merits of the Bill—its main 
object had the hearty approval of nearly 
all the Scotch Members, that is to say, 
they approved of its object of having 
local inquiries in Scotland. But what 
we complained of was that the tribunal 
to be established under the Bill was not 
such as the bulk of Scottish opinion 
approved. The Lord Advocate has re- 
ferred to the alteration which was made 
in the Bill as a concession to this side of 
the House, but I pointed out at the 
time that an addition was made to that 
concession which completely neutralised 
the effect of it; and for that reason 
Scotch Members were obliged to continue 
their opposition. Then, we are told 
that Scotch Members are responsible 
for preventing the Bill becoming law 
through the cloud of Amendments théy 
brought forward to it. But those Amend- 
ments were placed on the Paper because 
the points raised in the Select Committee 
were only decided in favour of the Go- 
vernment by the casting vote of the Chair- 
man, or @ majority of one, and in such 
circumstances it was only natural that the 
Scotch Members should again raise those 
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points in the House upon which we were 
unsuccessful upstairs. On that ground 
I do not think much fault can be found. 
The truth is, there was no momentum in 
the Bill, because its final condition was 
satisfactory neither to the one side or 
the other; it was one of those weak 
compromises having that distinguishing 
characteristic. The lesson to be learnt 
from the fate of that Bill, and of others 
I might mention, is that Scotch legis- 
lation passing through this House in 
order to be successful must be in accord 
with the predominant wishes and opinions 
of the Scotch people, and this strengthens 
our contention that the Secretary for 
Scotland ought to be in the House of 
Commons, in order that he may become 
fully and directly cognizant of those 
wishes and opinions. I know there is 
an anomaly in voting to reduce the 
salary of a Minister of whose adminis- 
tration we have no reason to complain, 
but this course is the only means open to 
us of expressing our sense of the evils 
against which we protest. 

(10.57.) Dr. CLARK: We are asked 
to vote £11,000, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has moved to reduce the Vote by 
£500, but the logical conclusion to the 
speech we have just listened to would be 
to reject the entire Vote, on the ground 
that the money is wasted so far as the 
conduct of Scotch business is concerned. 
I quite agree that the present system is 
most unsatisfactory, and the old con- 
dition of things, which cost less, was in 
many respects better than the present. 
We had the Home Secretary as Minister 
for Scotland, and we also had a Member 
of the Cabinet, responsible for Scotch 
affairs in this House; we had the 
Lord Advocate as representing the legal 
side of Scotch affairs, and we had a 
Scottish Lord of the Treasury. Under 
the present condition of jthings, with 
a Scottish Secretary of State, an Under 
Secretary and an Assistant Under Se- 
cretary, we are as badly off as ever, 
if not worse; so I say the logical 
conclusion would be to reject the 
Vote and go back to the old condi- 
tion of affairs. Under the old con- 
dition of things charges of neglect of 
Scotch measures were made, just as they 
have been made to-night, and that Bills 
for Scotland were passed not in accord- 
ance with the wishes of Scotch Mem- 
bers. Now we have a change in the 
position. We arc criticising technically 

Mr. Campbell- Bannerman 
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the administration of the Scotch Secre- 
tary. Not one word has been said 
against the mode of administration—I 
mean against the ability and courtesy of 
the Secretary for Scotland. The highest 
compliments have been passed on Lord 
Lothian. But still, though we have a 
Secretary for Scotland and a Scotch 
Office, the old condition of things exists, 
and no matter what is done, we shall 
still have Scotch objects competing with 
those of England, Ireland, and Wales, 
and crushed out by them. Hon. Gen-. 
tlemen on this side of the House 
are equally to blame with the Govern- 
ment opposite. They appointed Lord 
Dalhousie to the Scotch Office: and 
though I believe they are coming round 
to our way of thinking, it still will be 
impossible to get our views carried out. 
In this congested House it will be im- 
possible to get Scotch objects carried 
out, and if we want to pass Scotch legis- 
lation we shall require to go to Scotland 
for the purpose. An hon.Member pointed 
out a condition of things which prevailed 
here at one time, and which may prevail 
again. I mean when we had six Members 
of the House representing one Party in . 
Scotland and 66 representing the other. 
There might be here in England, as we 
have now, a great majority of English 
Conservatives, and there might be only 
six Scotch Conservatives, yet the prin- 
ciples of those six Scotch Conserva- 
tives would be carried out in oppo- 
sition to the wishes of the 66. This 
is only another object lesson in the 
matter of Scotch Home Rule, and will 
bring home clearly to the mind of the 
Seotch people that the only way to 
satisfy the demands of Scotch business 
will be by giving us Scotch Home Rule. 
There is one point in which the Secretary 
for Scotland has, as I think, acted 
wrongly, and that is in connection with 
the appointment of certain Commissions. 
As a rule in appointing Commissions, 
Governments, whether Tory or Liberal, 
have sought to give fair representation 
on them to both sides in politics. On 
the Crofter Commission, although there 
were, perhaps, too many of one side, yet 
both parties were represented. But 
what is even more important, you had 
men appointed who were thoroughly well 
acquainted with the subject dealt with. 
The Secretary for Scotland bas appointed 
three Commissions during the last two 
years, and I have to complain that he 
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has not followed the usual method in 
their appointment. He has appointed 

rsons who do not know much about 
Scotland, who have been got at, tam- 
pered with, and deceived, instead of 
appointing persons familiar with the 
wants and conditions of the people. In 
future, I hope that when Commissions 
to the Highlands are appointed, men will 
be selected who know something about 
the subject, and who cannot be tampered 
with and deceived. Iam glad we have 
had this Debate, because it proves to 
me if anything were wanted to show it, 
the absolute necessity of a much larger 
measure of devolution than any yet 
proposed, and that the only way of get- 
ting Scotch business transacted is to 
have it done in Scotland by Scotch 
Members, and not under the conditions 
which exist in this House. 

(11.5.) Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, 
N.): This is an opportunity which we 
cannot allow to pass without renewing 
our protest against the manner in which 
the Government have most successfully 
defeated, and wholly frustrated the 
object which Scotch Members sought to 
obtain by the appointment of the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, by selecting for 
that office a gentleman who is not a 
Member of this House—a person whom 
we never see or hear, and with 
whom it is almost impossible to have 
any communication. The Government 
have effectually deprived the Secretary 
for Scotland of that knowledge of the 
feelings of Scotch Members, and of Scotch 
opinion, which is absolutely necessary 
for one in his position, if he is to guide 
his office in accordance with the opinions 
of Scotland. Every year that passes 
emphasises, to my mind, the lessons of 
the year that has gone before. It is 
five years since Lord Lothian became 
Secretary for Scotland. During the 
whole of that time I have had the 
honour of seeing him twice. It is 
obvious to any man of common sense 
that if Scotch business is to be done, it 
must be done in that place where Scotch 
Members are, and although it is some- 
what late in the tenure of the present 
Government to press the question upon 
them at great length, because, no doubt, 
their days are numbered, still I trust 
that their successors will take a lesson 
from the experience they have had 
during the past five years, and that the 
mistake will not again be repeated. I 
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listened to a very singular argument by 
the hon. Member for Roxburghshire, 
who said we must not adopt a rule that 
the Secretary for Scotland shall sit in 
this House, because it may happen that 
at the General Election only six Tories 
will be returned for Scotland, and he 
asked how out of the six are we to fill 
three such offices as the Secretary for 
Scotland, Lord Advocate, and Solicitor 
General. I admit there is a difficulty in 
these circumstances, but what a light 
does it throw upon the relations 
of the two Kingdoms, that a Party so 
small as not to be able to furnish a 
single gentleman fit to occupy the office 
of Secretary for Scotland shall have the 
power, through the votes of English Mem- 
bers, ofentirely controlling and disregard- 
ing the opinions of the people of Scotland. 
But we have not yet come to the six 
Members, and I am surprised that that 
argument should be put forward in a 
House vontaining 25 or 26 supporters of 
the Government. If I had suggested 
that the illustrious Unionist Party is not 
capable of furnishing a single person fit 
to hold the office of Secretary for Scot- 
land, I should almost have considered 
myself to be perpetrating a libel. 

Mr. A. ELLIOT: My point was as 
to the difficulty of selecting a Cabinet 
Minister out of half a dozen Members. 

Mz. HUNTER : I object very strongly 
to one act of Lord Lothian’s adminis- 
tration, and that is, that on the 11th 
June, without notice to the Scotch 
Members, he, by a stroke of the pen, 
altered the conditions under which the 
grant is made to Scotland in lieu of 
school fees. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The proper time 
to discuss that is when the Scotch Edu- 
cation Vote comes on. 

Mr. HUNTER: I will raise the ques- 
tion on that Vote. I wish to call 
attention to the delay which has occurred 
in presenting to the House the Govern- 
ment plan of distributing the sum of 
£190,000 which fell to Scotland during 
the present year. That is an instance of 
the manner in which Scotch business is 
conducted. With regard to the Private 
Bill Procedure Bill, I do not think it is 
a matter of complaint that the Govern- 
ment withdrew the Bill. The real blame 
attached to them for having introduced 
and having occupied time with a 
measure, and then having admitted its 
unsuitability. I cannot join in the 
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chorus which seems to have come from 
some hon. Members with regard to Lord 
Lothian. I am not going to say a word 
against his Lordship, but it seems to me 
that these smooth speeches rather 
suggests the idea that these hon. Mem- 
bers are imitating the habits of a well 
known snake, which before proceeding 
to swallow its victim first beslavers 
him. 

(11.16.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 71; Noes 107. (Div. List, No. 
364.) : 


Original Question again proposed. 


(11.25.) Mr. CRAWFORD (Lanark, 
N.E.): Before this Vote is passed, I 
should like to call attention toone or two 
points in the Reports of the Inspectors 
of Constabulary in Scotland. These 
Reports contain very valuable sugges- 
tions, and without attaching too much 
blame to any Government, I think there 
is always considerable risk of these 
suggestions being buried in Blue Books, 
however important they may be. They are 
not supported by the Government, conse- 
quently no attention is ultimately given 
to them. As an example of that I may 
refer to a subject brought forward by the 
Inspector of Constabulary and his pre- 
decessors for many years, namely, the 
important subject of the superannuation 
of police. It was only last Session that 
that subject seriously engaged the 
attention of Parliament, and that an Act 
was passed dealing with it. There are 
three points contained in the Report of 
the Inspector of Constabulary that I de- 
sire to refer to—though, as they are far 
from being exciting topics, it would be 
intolerable in me to detain the House 
long in dealing with them. The first 
point the Inspector calls attention to is 
the interruption of prosecutions in 
Criminal cases by being undertaken by 
Sheriffs’ officers after they have been 
begun by police officers. I do not say 
whether the Inspector of Constabulary 
on that point is right or wrong. Some- 
times the Police Authorities rather try 
tc amplify their jurisdiction and draw to 
themselves too large a share of authority, 
but I think the Lord Advocate will 
agree with me that the view of the In- 
spector is at all events justified ; that 
whether the prosecutions are undertaken 
oy the Sheriff or the police, it seems 
right that they should be carried on from 
end to end either by the one or the other. 

Mr. Hunter 
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I should like to know what is the right 
hon. Gentleman’s views on that point: 
The second point is a minor one, as to 
the men who perform duties at the 
Government buildings, and are paid by 
the Treasury.’ They should be part of 
the local police force, under the autho- 
rity within whose jurisdiction the build- 
ings are situated. It is inconvenient, 
and causes obstruction, that separate 
men, old and worn out, as the Inspector 
says, should be employed by way of 
makeshift. The third point is the most 
important of the three, and it is as to the 
police stations and the police cells, which 
are in many districts in a very insani- 
tary condition. This is a matter that 
was inquired into lately by a Committee, 
Certain recommendations were made 
by the Committee, but, apparently, they 
cannot have been fully or satisfactorily 
carried out, because the Inspector com- 
plains that several of the cells, and also 
the stations, are in a very unwholesome 
and unsatisfactory condition. He also 
says that it is complained that in order 
to save trouble two prisoners are some- 
times put into one cell when there is 
plenty of room for accommodating them 
in single cells. In the case of untried 
prisoners, it is obvious that that practice 
might lead to great abuses, for men 
against whom trifling charges are made, 
might before trial have to share their 
cells with a hardened criminal merely to 
save the turnkey a little trouble. Iam 
sure the Lord Advocate will agree with 
me that this is an improper thing. I 
may add to that something which is not 
in the Inspector’s Report, but which has 
been told to me by an experienced Magis- 
trate of very moderate views, and that 
is that very often there is no female 
warder to look after the female prisoners, 
who are consequently left in the charge 
of policemen. While I have sincere 
confidence in the character of the Force 
as a whole, I must’ say that that is not 
an agreeable or fair position in which. to 
place # woman, and I have been in- 
formed on high authority that serious 
abuses have sometimes resulted. These 
are the three»points I wished to bring 
forward. I have done so with a view of 
strengthening the hands of the Inspec- 
tor, who is a most capable and efficient 
officer. I have a fear that Reports of 
this nature are too often pigeon-holed 
unless public attention is drawn to them. 
I invite the Lord Advocate ‘to give the 
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weight of his authority, and the autho- 
rity of the Government, to these recom- 
mendations, and if that is done I have no 
doubt that Local Authorities will pay 
greater attention and respect to the 
Report. 

Mr. ANGUS’ SUTHERLAND: I 
wish to ask a question which per- 
haps is not altogether germane to 
the Vote. I understand that the 
Secretary for Scotland has the power 
of determining the sittings of the 
Crofter Commission. Some crofters 
applied to the Commission as far back 
as 1886, and they have not been visited, 
nor have their cases been heard and ad- 
judicated upon. In the case of land- 
lords, however, the Commissioners have 
sat and adjudicated upon the applica- 
tions so quickly after the applications 
have been lodged that the tenants have 
not had sufficient opportunity to prepare 
their cases. I wish to ask the Lord 
Advocate if he has any explanation to 
offer on this matter. 

(11.35.) Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON ; 
I desire to call attention to the question 
of smaller police establishments, and to 
the recommendation that they shall be 
reduced and merged into larger forces, a 
point which I hope will roceive the 
attention of the Government. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: With 
reference to the first point raised 
by the hon. Member: for North-East 
Lanarkshire, I may point out that this is 
a question in which it is necessary to 
harmonise the efficiency and continuity 
of police duty with the aspect of the 
question as considered by the criminal 
authorities. The observations of the 
hon. Member will be noted. The second 
point raised by the hon. Member is a 
question of mixed authority, and as to 
the police stations and police cells it must 
be borne in mind that we have to carry 
the Local Authorities with us. The 
observations of the hon. Member, how- 
ever, will not be lost; inasmuch as close 
attention will be given to the decency 
and ordinary requirements of such places. 
As to the consolidation of the police 
forces, the Committee had an opportunity 
of considering the question on the Local 
Government Bill, and 7,000 was the 


‘number adopted as the minimum. We 


must endeavour to harmonise local feel- 
ing and the interest of the Local Go- 
verning Bodies with the requirements 
and efficiency of the police force ; but no 
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doubt the tendency is in favour of con- 
solidation rather than isolation. In the 
case of the Crofter Commission it is ex- 
tremely difficult for the Secretary for 
Scotland and the Crofters Commission 
to make « programme which will meet 
all urgent cases, but the Commissioners 
have shown a disposition to meet the 
convenience of all parties concerned. 

Dr. CAMERON: As the right hon: 
Gentleman has promised attention to the. 
matters referred to by my hon. Friend, 
I should like to call his attention toa 
passage in the Report of the Inspector of 
Constabulary as to the “more general 
peace and order ” which has accompanied 
the early closing of public houses. I 
trust the-right hon. Gentleman will call 
the attention of the Secretary of Scotland 
to the results of the measure. 

(11.40.) Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : 
Certainly. 

Dr. CLARK: I find that the senior 
clerk in the Scotch Office begins with a 
salary of £450, which rises £20 annually 
to £600.a year. But the senior clerk in 
the Home Office begins at £700 and goes 
up to £800, while the senior clerk in the 
Chief Secretary’s Office at Dublin begins 
at £700 and rises to £900. I want to 
know how it is,that the pay in the Scotch 
Office is so low? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: As far 
as I am concerned, I cannot go into a 
comparison, but I do not understand 
that the: hon. Member objects to the 
amount. 

Dr. CLARK : I want a reason for the 
difference of treatment. Of course, I 
shall not divide the Committee on the 
matter. 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: No 
doubt my right hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury will explain the 
matter on Report. 

Sir G. CAMPBELL: My view is 
that we already have too many highly- 
paid officers in the Scotch Office. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): The explanation is that the 
senior clerk in the Home Office has a 
position equivalent in rank to the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Scotland. 

Dr. CLARK: I think my right hon. 
Friend is confounding the principal 
clerk with the senior clerk, The 
Assistant Secretary for Scotland gets 
£1,000 a year, the same officer in Ireland 
£1,200, and the like officer in England 
£1,500. 
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*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Assistant 
Secretary for Scotland is not equivalent 
to the Assistant Under Secretary at the 
Home Office. 

Dre. CLARK: There are _ three 
principal clerks in the Home Office who 
beginat £900 and go up to £1,000. Three 
senior clerks begin at £700 and go up to 
£800. I cannot understand why the 
clerks in the Scottish Office should be 
treated differently. Ido not care what 
is the amount of salary. I only plead 
that they shall be all on the same 
footing. 

*Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, S.): 
Are we to understand that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton is responsible for this scale of 

By) 
PeMn. H. H. FOWLER: No; I know 
all about it. 

*Mr. HOZIER: It was a Liberal Go- 
vernment that fixed it, then ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No, Sir. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


5. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £15,469, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1892, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Fishery Board 
in Scotland and for Grants in Aid of Piers or 
Quays.” 

(11.47.) Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aber- 
deenshire, N.): I should like to point 
out that to-day we are in the same posi- 
tion as we were last year when we came 
to discuss this Vote. We have not 
before us the annual Report of the 
Board. I know with what satisfaction 
I have perused past Reports, and with 
what admiration I have followed the in- 
tricate inquiries and excellent work of 
the eminent men composing the Board. 
I hope we shall have an assurance from 
the Lord Advocate that next year the 
Report will be distributed before we are 
asked to discuss the Vote. 

Me. DUFF: I sympathise with 
the remarks of my hon. Friend, and 
with him regret the absence of the 
Report, as we particularly wish to know 
what has been the effect of recent legis- 
lation. We know that in the interest of 
the fishermen on both sides of the Moray 
Firth, it is essentially necessary to keep 
the trawlers from fishing near the shore, 
but the Board have no adequate means 
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of enforcing its bye-laws. In the Firth 
there are about 10,000 fishermen, on whoge 
labour 70,000 people are dependent, 
whereas the trawlers which come from 
Aberdeen, and do the mischief complained 
of, only employ about 480 men. The great 
difficulty arises from the fact that the 
Board only has one small steamer at its 
command for the whole of Scotland, and 
it is quite useless to control the trawlers, 
some of which can go 16 knots. When 
we were discussing the Naval Vote the 
other day I pointed out how vessels, too 
small for ordinary naval purposes, might 
well be employed for marine police work, 
I also have to complain of a very large 
amount which is taken out of the “ brand 
money ” for purposes other than those of 
harbour construction, to which it was 
originally intended it should be applied. 
Finally, I should like to know what has 
been done in the matter of increasing 
the salaries of the fishery officers. No 
doubt fresh duties are constantly im- 
posed on these officers. Increased pay 
has long been promised them, and I hope 
we shall now have a satisfactory state- 
ment. 
*(11.57.) Mr. BARCLAY (Forfar- 
shire): I regret that the Bill for the re- 
construction of the Fishery Board was 
not proceeded with this Session. The 
question of bait for the fishermen is one 
of very great importance and urgency on 
the east coast of Scotland, for the mussel 
beds there are very nearly exhausted, 
and last season considerable quantities 
of mussels had to be imported from 
Holland. I believe that a small ex- 
penditure of money vader proper 
regulations would secure in a few 
years an abundance of mussel beds 
round the coasts of Scotland. But be- 
fore this can be done the Fishery Board 
must be re-constructed with larger © 
powers, and it should have allotted to 
it by the Government a certain amount 
of money for the cultivation of the 
mussel, I think that if the Government 
bring in a Bill next Session to establish 
the Fishery Board on a wider basis and 
with more extended powers it will pass 
without difficulty, and will confer a real 
and substantial benefit on the fishermen 
of Scotland. The existence of a strong 
and responsible Board in Edinburgh . 
would also have the effect of relieving 
the House of Commons from a great 
deal of discussion which now takes place. 
Another recommendation which I would 
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make is that a larger amount of money 
should be placed at the disposal of the 
Fishery Board for the purpose of har- 
bours. In connection with the scientific 
portion of the Board’s work, there are 
complaints that the vessel placed at 
their disposal for carrying on experi- 
ments is not suitable for the purpose, 
and I hope that the Government will 
consider this matter. 

(12.4.) Mr. J. P. B, ROBERTSON : 
The Report to which the hon. Member 
for West Aberdeen has referred will 
soon be ready. I regret that it was not 
in the hands of hon. Members in time 
for this discussion. With regard to the 
question of trawling, I may remind the 
Committee that the legislation on the 
subject has established a very liberal 
line of prohibition. As to the question 
of enforcing the bye-laws, I quite agree 
that that is a somewhat important 
matter ; I can only say that it is under 
the present consideration of the Govern- 
ment, by which I mean not only the 
Scotch Office, but also the Government 
Departments concerned. The salaries of 
the fishery jofficers, I am glad to be 
able to say, are to be increased. The 
salary of the General Inspector will be 
£300, rising in five years to £350; of 
the Assistant Inspector’s £250, rising to 
£280; of the next grade of officials 
£200 to £230; amd of the last grade 
£90 to £120. These alterations will 
come in force at the end of the current 
year. Complaint has been made that 
money which comes from the branding 
fees has been devoted to telegraphs, 
but for my own part I am not pre- 
pared to join in the suggestion that 
telegraphs are something extraneous to 
the interests of the fishing class. There 
are few things in which the fishermen 
themselves are more interested “than 
the improvement of telegraphic com- 
munication. 

(12.10.) Mz. MARJORIBANKS: I 
am glad to hear the announcement of 
the right hon. Gentleman as to the in- 
crease of the salaries of the fishery staff. 

Dr. CLARK: I must object to the 
whole Vote. Four years since the Lord 
Advocate announced that he was going 
to bring in a Bill re-organising the 
Fishery Board. He has not done s0, 
and I think the only remedy we have is 
to refuse to grant this money. I see 
that in this Vote there is a sum of 
£3,000 a year set apart for repairing 
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harbours. Bearing in mind the source 
from which this t was originally 
obtained, the sum should be £9,000 in- 
stead of £3,000. I certainly think the 
Government, in its dealings with the 
brand fees, are acting towards us ina 
very contemptible manner. You whittle 
the amount down as much as you 
possibly can, because you know the 
surplus will go to Scotland, and you 
= not let us have more than you can 
elp. 

Mr. DUFF: I think that although 
the telegraphs are of great importance 
to fishermen, a greater proportion of 
the expense should be borne by the 
Imperial Revenue, instead of being 
deducted from the surplus brand fees. 
We know that during the Naval 
Manocuvres Her Majesty’s ships made 
good use of the telegraph stations. 

Mr. FINLAY (Inverness, &.): I 
think a strong case exists for in- 
creasing the grant for harbours, and I 
hope the Government will take the 
matter into its consideration. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


6. £3,034, to complete the sum for 
Lunacy Commission, Scotland. 


7. £14,222, to complete the sum for 
the Registrar General’s Office, Scotland. 


(12.16.) Mr. HUNTER: How soon 
will it be possible for the Registrar 
General to give Provisional Returns 
showing the number of*persons who are 
employed (as distinguished from em- 
ployers) in Scotland ? 

Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON : I quite 
appreciate the importance of the question 
raised by the hon. and learned Member, 
but fear that it will not be one of the 
first subjects the Department will deal 
with. It involves going a great deal 
into detail, and must necessarily take 
some considerable amount of time to 
prepare. The Census work is, I believe, 
in‘a forward state, and I will endeavour 
to get the information the hon. Member 
requires. 

Vote agreed to. 


8. £6,746, to complete the sum for 
the Board of Supervision for Relief 
of the Poor, and for Public Health, 
Scotland. 


(12.18.) Mr. MARJORIBANKS: I 
wish to ask on this Vote a question with 
respect to the appointment of medical 
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officers by the County Councils in 
Scotland. If the legislation on the sub- 
ject is examined it will be seen that the 
Government evidently contemplated that 
in’ some cases the officer appointed 
should not be compelled to give the 
whole of his time to the duties of his 
office. But the Board of Supervision 
has strongly urged County Councils to 
appoint officers who will give the whole 
of their time to the work, and I wish to 
know if the Scotch Office sanction the 
attitude it has taken up. 

Mr. J: P. B. ROBERTSON: 
I am bound to say the view of Parlia- 
ment was that, wherever possible, 
having regard to the affluence and 
importance of the county, the county 
should procure a medical man who would 
give his whole time to the supervision 
of sanitary affairs. The latitude is given 
only in view of the fact that there are 
counties with so smalla population that 
to insist’ on that requirement might 
defeat the object aimed at. The Board 
have not refused that grant to such 
counties, but in regard to the larger 
counties I think the Scottish Office 
would not be well advised if they dis- 
countenanced the action of the Board of 
Supervision in endeavouring to get 
medical officers who will give their whole 
time to their public duties. 


Vote agreed to. 


Resolutions to 
Monday next. 


Committee also report Progress ; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


be reported upon 


TRAINING COLLEGES (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No. 391.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


(12.27.) Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, 
N.): I object. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Has not 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland some- 
thing to say on this? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): [-wery-much regret that the hon. 
Member should object. 

Sir J. COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, &c.): I hope my hon. Friend will 
withdraw his objection. 

Mr. KELLY: I object, because the 
Bill is an attempt to endow Roman 

Mr. Marjoribanks 
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Catholics out of the funds of the Protes. 
tant Church of Ireland. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: So far from 
that being the case, the friends of ‘the 
Protestant Church of Ireland are those 
who have most strongly urged this ‘Bill 
on me. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right ‘hon. 
Gentleman take any step to secure the 
passing of this Bill by putting it down 
first on the Orders for Monday or any 
other day P 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR, I will consult 
with the Leader of the. House on the 
matter. 

Committee deferred till Monday 
next. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [16th July] reported. 


Resolution 1 (see page 1444) agreed to. 

2. ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £25,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March, 1892, in aid of the 
Mercantile Marine Fund.” 

(12.30.) Mr. CRAIG (Newcastle 
upon-Tyne): ‘I should like to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade when 
we may expect the Report of the De- 
partmental Committee, on. Lighthouses, 
and which he promised. some years ago? 

*Tup PRESIDENT, or tHz BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, Bristol, 
W.): I did not promise a Departmental 
Committee. 

Mr. CRAIG: I. beg pardon; I was 
present and heard you. 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: The hon. 
Gentleman is mistaken; it was a De- 
partmental Committee on the relations 
between the Mercantile Marine Fund 
and the Treasury. 

Resolution agreed to. 


Resolutions 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 (see pages 
1452-1459) agreed to. 


8. ‘*That a sum, not exceeding £369,005, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1892, for Stationery, 
Printing, and Paper, Binding, and Printed 
Books for Public Departments, and for the two 
Houses of Parliament, and for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Stationery Office, and the cost 
of Stationery Office Publications, and of the 
Gazettes; and for sundry Miscellaneous Ser- 
vices, including the purchase of Parliamentary 
Debates.” ; 


*Sm J. COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, «&c.): I voted in Committee. last 
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night with the Government because I 
thought it unreasonable to reduce a 
permanent official’s salary who was 
merely acting in conformity with pre- 
cedent, but I trust the Government will 
turn their attention to the question 
whether it is not possible to get just as 
good pencils in England as in Germany ? 
1 believe that in Cumberland and else- 
where quite as good and as cheap pencils 
can be obtained if the Government show 
their readiness to reasonably support 
British manufacture. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) : I desire, on behalf of my con- 
stituents, a great number of whom are 
engaged in the manufacture of pencils, 
to enter my protest. [Zaughter.| I do not 
see that there is anything to laugh at. 
It is well known that in and around 
Keswick pencils are manufactured in 
large quantities. These penzils are good 
enough for the London School Board, for 
the London and North-Western Railway 
Company, and for many other large Public 
Bodies, and I do not see why the Govern- 
ment should not go to Cumberland and 
other parts of England for pencils in- 
stead of going to Bavaria. 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, 8.) : 
There are matches made in England, but 
those supplied to the House of Commons 
are made in Sweden. 

Toe SECRETARY ‘to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): I have 
called the attention of the Stationery 
Office to the question of the supply of 
pencils. There seems to be a misappre- 
hension in the matter. A very large 
quantity of pencils used in the Public 
Service are made in the constituency 
of my hon. Friend (Mr. J. W. Lowther.) 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS: The pencils 
used in the Division Lobbies of this House 
are German pencils. 


Resolution agreed to. 


POST OFFICE ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 366.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


(12.40.) Order for Consideration, as 
amended, read, and discharged. 


Bill re-committed in respect of 
Amendments to Clause 7 and of a New 
Clause (Power to Rural Authorities to 
undertake to pay loss occasioned by extra 
postal facilities), considered in Com- 
mittee, and reported ; as amended, con- 
sidered— 
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New Clause— 
(Criminal diverting of letters from the 
addressee.) 


** Any person not in the employment of the 
Vidlealiie General who wilfully and 
maliciously, with intent to injure or annoy any 
other person, either opens any letter which 
ought to have been delivered to such other 

m, or does any act or thing whereby the 

ue delivery of such letter to such other person 

is prevented or impeded, shall be guilty of a 

misdemeanour, and be liable to a fine not ex- 

ceeding fifty pounds, or to imprisonment not 
exceeding six months. 

Nothing in this section shall apply to a 
person who does any act to which this section 
applies where he is parent or guardian of the 
person to whom the letter is addressed. 

A prosecution shall not be instituted in pur- 
suance of this section except by direction of the 
Postmaster General. 

A letter in the section means a post letter 
within the meaning of ‘The Post Office Pro- 
tection Act, 1884,’ and any other letter which 
has been delivered by post,”—(Mr Raikes,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Raikes.) 


Mr. 8. T. EVANS (Glamorganshire 
Mid): It appears to me that this clause 
is of a very sweeping character. 

Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): I 
think the words “or annoy” will lead 
to great difficuJty and trouble, and that 
it would be well to leave them out. 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): Subject to 
the opinion of the Postmaster General, I 
think the words “or annoy” are un- 
necessary, because the substantial offence 
desired to be met will be secured by the 
words “ intent to injure.” 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bodmin): 
I should be glad if the words “or an- 
noy” were omitted, as they do not 
seem to be necessary to attain the object 
desired. I am jealous of the prosecu- 
tion being instituted only at the dis- 
cretion of the principal official of the 
Government. I cannot understand why 
that principle should be admitted. Any 
one seriously injured ought to have the 
common right of any subject to re- 
dress. 

*Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rares, Cambridge University): If it is 
the general wish of the House, I have no 
objection to allowing the words “ or 
annoy ” to be struck out. At the same 
time, I think the clause will not be quite 
so effective without them. As to the 





discretion of the Postmaster General in 
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rd to prosecutions, I should cer- 
tainly prefer that the Public Prosecutor 
should be substituted for the Post- 
master General, but I do not feel war- 
ranted in striking out the provision. 

Sm H. DAVEY (Stockton) was in- 
audible in the Gallery. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): I 
have a strong objection to the clause as 
a whole, and it was only because of the 
fact that prosecutions are not to be 
instituted except on the direction of the 
Postmaster General that I give my 
sanction to it. Without that provision 
the clause might be used as an engine 
of oppression, especially in Ireland. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.): I took objection in Committee 
to the clause, and I am bound to say the 
Postmaster General has done his best to 
meet the views of those who objected 
to the clause. But if the opinion of the 
Chairman of Ways and Means is to pre- 
vail I should be compelled to oppose the 
clause altogether, for the clause might 
be used as an engine of mischief if not 
of malice. I hope the Postmaster General 
will stand firm in the matter. 

Sm R. WEBSTER was inaudible in 
the Gallery. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in line 2, to 
leave out the words “or annoy.”—(Mr. 
Ratkes.) 

Question, “ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in line 3, to 
leave out the word “either.” — (Mr. 
Hunter.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
either’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): Sup- 
posing a letter is delivered to a wron 
person. Will that person fall within the 
punishment provided by this section if 
- he takes no steps in the matter ? 

Sir R. WEBSTER: It seems to me 
that a person to whom a letter is wrongly 
delivered does not come within the 
clause. The intention is that a person 
must do something to prevent the de- 
livery of a letter. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in line 3, after 
“opens,” to insert “or causes to be 
opened.” —( Mr. Ratkes.) 


Mr. Raikes 
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Question, “That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in line 9, after 
“parent,” to insert “or person in the 
position of the parent, or husband or 
wife.”—(Mr. S. 7’. Evans.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. RAIKES: I hope the hon. and 
learned Gentleman will not press this 
Amendment. I think “guardian” will 
cover the case. I should be sorry to 
introduce the question of husband and 
wife in the Bill. We always deliver 
letters to the person to whom they are 
addressed. 

Mr. HUNTER: But the Bill does 
introduce the question, for by the Bill it 
is made a criminal offence for the hus- 
band to intercept his wife’s letters. 

Mr. KELLY: May I suggest that it 
would be better to leave out the para- 
graph altogether ? 

Sir R. WEBSTER: I am bound to 
say I do not think the words are actually 
necessary, but the better course would 
be, rather than tinker with the sub- 
section, to leave it out altogether. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Another Amendment proposed, to 
leave out from the word “ months,” in 
line 7, to the word “A,” in line 11.— 
(Mr. Raikes.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Cla use.” 


Str H. DAVEY: Some of us cannot 
assent to this proposition. I think the 
words are not by any means useless as 
a guide to a person who proposes to 
institute a prosecution. 

*Mr. RAIKES: If the hon. and 


&| learned Member presses his objection it 


will be necessary to adjourn the 
Debate. 

Sm H. DAVEY: The Debate will 
have to be adjourned, as we have not 
got through the Amendments, 


It being One of the clock, the Debate 
stood adjourned till Monday next; and 
Mr. Speaker adjourned the House with- 
out Question put. 


House adjourned at One o’clock 
till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 20th July, 1891. 





REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR 
IRELAND. 


Lord Trimlestown—Petition of Chris- 
topher Patrick Mary Barnewall claiming 
a right to vote as Baron Trimlestown for 
Representative Peers for Ireland (pre- 
sented on the 20th day of February 
last), referred to the Committee for 
Privileges. 

Lord Trimlestown — Christopher 
Patrick Mary Barnewall’s claim to vote 
as Lord Trimlestown at the election of 
Representative Peers for Ireland : Com- 
mittee for Privileges to meet on Friday, 
the 31st instant. 


SAT FIRST. 


The Lord De Saumarez, after the death 
of his father. 


CONDUCT OF BUSINESS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp DENMAN, in rising to call 
attention to the influence of Resolutions 
on Sessional Orders, Standing Orders, 
and on Bills, said: My Lords, I conceive 
you are not quite aware of the very 
great power of Resolutions over Sessional 
Orders, Standing Orders, and upon Bills. 
In 1855 there was a Sessional Order that 
no Bill should be read a second time 
after a time which had then expired. 
On the Motion of Lord Stanley of 
Alderley that Resolution was done away 
with. The consequence of that was that 
Bills passed in a very great hurry with- 
out such alterations as Lord Campbell 
and Lord Grey had suggested to your 
Lordships. If we have these Sessional 
Orders they surely ought to be attended 
to. Your Lordships know how difficult 
it is to keep a House together at 
the end of the Session.. There is 
one Standing Order now, which is, that 
unless there be 30 Peers|in the House a 
Bill is to be postponed until the next 
day. If I had had a Teller on the last 
occasion last Session several Bills must 
have been put off for a day ; and I tried 


to prevent that disagreeable state of | pay 


things by moving a Resolution that the 
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Standing Orders should be suspended. I 
did it with the best intentions, and not 
by any means to embarrass the Govern- 
ment. The quorum of this House is 
three, and any attempt to alter it is in- 
expedient. Noble Lords are always try- 
ing to make it five. That has occurred 
in Committee of Privileges. There was 
an attempt to make the majority of Lord 
Brougham control the Committee of 
Privileges. Lord Redesdale was very 
much put about, and opposed it. Lord 
Redesdale sometimes gave way to inno- 
vation. For instance, it comes from him 
that it is absolutely necessary that three 
Law Lords should be sitting in appeal in 
this House. There has consequently 
been at least one occasion on which 
parties have come wishing their causes 
to be tried, and they have been post- 
poned in consequence of the absence of 
Law Lords. I have always held that this 
House is the Committee of Privileges. 
In the time of Edward III. there was a 
Committee of five, including the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Chancellor, 
who was, of course, at that time always: 
a Roman Catholic, and it was required? 
that they must always report to the 
House. That condition seems to be 
rather forgotten, and the Law Lords- 
overrule other Courts without consult- 
ing your Lordships. There is this: 
remedy: that if there is anything wrong 
the privilege of reading Bills for the first 
time, giving the opportunity of bringing 
forward anything we think objectionable,. 
is sufficient to counteract it. With 
regard to the other occasions om 
which Resolutions have altered the 
whole course of legislation, I must go 
back first to 1832, when General Gas- 
coigne’s Resolution caused a dissolution 
of Parliament, which was very unfortu- 
nate, and my lamented father strongly 
remonstrated with this interference with 
the future freedom of legislation in Par- 
liament. The other matter to which I 
wish to allude is a Resolution passed on 
the 14th August, 1879, by which the 
Standirg Orders were suspended and 
Limited Liability was conceded to banks, 
I do not mean to be personal at all in 
my allusion to that; but, at the same 
time, that has had a most important 
effect in relation to property. I may 
mention a relation of mine having to 
£5,000 upon five shares as a share- 


holder. If that Resolution had been 
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passed before the failure of the Glasgow 
Bank; my relation would only have had 
to. pay £500 instead of £5,000. Your 
Lordships’ must remember what an 
enormous power that gives to creditors 
of banks in having all the shareholders 
responsible to the full amount of their 
fortunes. I believe the Lord Chancellor 
has seen some of the inconveniences of 
the very strait-laced rules of the banks. 
Lord Overstone desired that all the 
capital should be paid up, and he blamed 
your humble servant in the matter. I 
repudiated the imputation cast upon me. 
I by no means desire to cast reflections 
upon useful. public servants who do 
their duty in an admirable manner, but I 
must remind you that. Resolutions have 
still the same power, and if anything 
objectional occurs it is our duty to 
make a Resolution. It is not the sole 
privilege of Governments to make Re- 
solutions. That may be done by any 
Member of the House; and really I 
have not forfeited the confidence of the 
House by anything I have ever said or 
done. I find that very often things 
upon which I lay great stress are 
omitted by the Press, sometimes by 
Hansard, and always by the newspapers. 
In regard to that I would say that they 
are liable not only to lose their circula- 
tion, but may suffer if they state anything 
contrary to the truth. I think the 
sooner these things are understood the 
better will be the conduct of business. 
I have particularly desired to call your 
Lordships’ attention to this subject. Jor 
my own: part, I can only say I have 
always stayed to the end of the Sitting. 
Vigilantibus non dormientibus leges sub- 
servent, 


SHERIFFS (ASSIZES EXPENSES) BILL. 
[x.u.].—(No. 23.) 
Bill (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


MARKETS AND FAIRS (WEIGHING OF 
CATTLE) BILL.—(No. 185.) 
COMMITTEE. 

House in Committee. 
Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3. 

Tae LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capoaan): My Lords, I propose to with- 
draw two Amendments, of which I have 

Lord Denman 
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quence of the Amendment which has 
been placed on the Paper by the noble 
Lord opposite. 

Tae Eart or CAMPERDOWN : 
My Lords, I propose to insert a sentence 
at the end of sub-section 1, which pro- 
vides that the market authority may, for 
the purpose of making the prescribed 
return, cause any cattle which have been 
sold at the market to be weighed with- 
out fee. The object of the Amendment 
is to enable the market authority to obey 
any orders which they may receive from 
the Board of Agriculture. That may very 
easily be done; but if no cattle have 
been sold by weight in the market, the 
market authority would be unable to 
make the return. They would be unable 
to do. so unless they had the power. of 
weighing cattle for that purpose. Of 
course, in that case it would not be just 
that the market authority should charge 
any fees. 


Amendment moved, In clause 3, pagel 
line 30, at end of clause, to add, (“such 
market authority may, for the purpose 
of making a prescribed return, cause any 


cattle which have been sold at the mar- , 


ket to be weighed without fee.”)—(The 
Earl of Camperdown.) ; 


Eart CADOGAN: The Amendment 
appears to meet the views of noble Lords 
on both sides of the House, and I entirely 
agree. 

Tse Earn or KIMBERLEY: Will 
that make it compulsory ? 

Eart CADOGAN: I think so. 

Tue Earu or KIMBERLEY : I should 
like that to be. understood, whether 
it would cause them to be compulsorily 
weighed. 

Eart CADOGAN: I read it so.. It 
provides, first, that the market authority 
should send the returns to the Board of 
Agriculture, and then that for the pur- 
pose of making the prescribed return 
they shall cause any cattle which have 
been sold at the market to be weighed 
without fee. The word “cause” means 
that they should be compulsorily 
weighed. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: But 
might it not give rise to great incon- 
venience and annoyance if they select 
particular cattle and compulsorily weigh 
them? I think that might cause great 
discontent. 
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Eart CADOGAN : The fact is, that 
this will practically result in a general 
compulsory weighing. The chief object 
of the clause is to obtain statistics which 
will be of value, and it is very obvious 
that if there were no provision render- 
ing weighing to a large extent obligatory, 
the statistics obtained would be of very 
slight value. 


Tae Earn or KIMBERLEY: This 
provision would introduce compulsory 
weighing. It is a very great change in 
the law, and I should be glad to know 
whether it has been ascertained that it 
will be acceptable throughout the 
country. I am not saying anything 
against the weighing of cattle, but I 
know there is the greatest objection on 
the part of farmers to have their cattle 
weighed, and I am afraid if you intro- 
duce this clause it will cause an amount 
of discontent which perhaps we do not 
foresee. 


*Eart SPENCER: As far as I under 
stand, the object of this clause is not to 
introduce compulsory weighing; but in 
some markets they are obliged to make 
a statement founded on the weighing of 
cattle, and it is in order to enable the 
authorities in those local markets to 
obtain the necessary particulars to enable 
them to make the returns. I should 
think it would lead to little difficulty as 
a matter of fact, because in every market 
there will always be a considerable 
number of cattle weighed, and, there- 
fore, practically there will be no difficulty 
in obtaining the information. 


THe Earn or CAMPERDOWN: I 
think I can make it quite plain. If your 
Lordships will look at Clause 3, that 
states that the market authority is to 
send to the Board of Agriculture 
returns, at.such intervals and in such 
form as the Board of Agriculture may 
prescribe. Now, if it so happened that 
there were no cattle sold by weight in 
that market, so as to enable the return 
to be made, the market authority would 
not be able to comply with the orders so 
received from the Board of Agriculture, 
and in such cases one or two beasts 
might be weighed under the clause for 
the purpose of making the prescribed 
return, and for that purpose only. If 
your Lordships look at the Amendment, 
you will see this power of weighing is 
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prescribed return. It does not give 
them a general power of weighing the 
cattle whenever they wish, in every 
market. ‘ 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I am 
very pertinacious, I am afraid, but I am 
not at all satisfied about this. I do not 
think my noble Friend has’ rightly 
interpreted the clause in the Bill. That 
clause enables them to make a return; 
it does not compel them to make a return 
of cattle weighed if none have been 
weighed. If there are nocattle weighed, 
of course there will be no return. 


Toe Earn or CAMPERDOWN : The 
words are “and the price of the cattle 
sold thereat”; that is, whether weighed 
or not. 

Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY : If you 
are going to give a general power of 
weighing it will lead to compulsion, and 
I. think we are introducing an Amend- 
ment without sufficient consideration, 
and the result of which we do not 
foresee. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Eart CADUGAN: I have an Amend- 
ment, to leave out Sub-section 3 of 
Clause 3, and to insert the following 
words :— 

“ (3.) If a market authority makes default 

in complying with the reqnirements of this 
section, it shall, for each offence, be liable on 
summary conviction, to a fine not. exceeding 
twenty pounds, or in case of a continuing 
offence, to a fine not exceeding ten pounds for 
every day during which the offence continues.’’ 
(The Earl Cadogan.) 
Really this provides for a fine not ex- 
ceeding £20, instead of the power which 
previously existed, taking away the 
power of exacting tolls from the Market 
Authority. That, it is considered, would 
be too high a penalty, and I move this 
Amendment to insert instead a fine not 
exceeding £20. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 3, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4. 

Eart CADOGAN: Then in line 19, 
after the word “ who,” I move to insert 
certain words, the object of which is to 
make it clear that returns are asked for 
from auctioneers in the scheduled towns. 

Amendment moved, in page 2, line 
19, after (“who”) to insert (“in any 





simply for the purpose of making the 


place' from which returns are required 
3Q2 
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to be made under this Act ”).—( The Zarl 
Cadogan.) 

Amendment agreed to. 

Eart CADOGAN: The next Amend- 
ment, in line 26, is for the purpose of 
extending to a company or persons who 
employ a market clerk as auctioneer, the 
liability to comply with the requirements 
of the Act. 

Amendment moved, in line 26, leave 
out (“he”) and insert (“the auctioneer, 
or if he is in the employment of any 
person, the person by whom he is 
employed”). (Zhe Harl Cadogan.) 

Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 4 as amended, and Clause 5 
agreed to. 


Clause 6, and schedule, agreed to, 
with verbal Amendments. 


Bill recommitted to the Standing 
Committee; and to be printed as 
amended. (No. 243.) 


AGRICULTURE (IRELAND.) 


*Toe Marquess or WATERFORD, in 
utting the question on the Notice 
aper in his name, “ Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have considered 
the immense benefit that might be 
derived by organised assistance to agri- 
culture in Ireland; and whether, for 
that purpose, they propose to establish 
an agricultural department for that 
country,” said: My Lords, before I ask 
Her Majesty’s Government the question 
which stands in my name, I should 
like to say a very few words with regard 
to the reason why I put this question. 
Your Lordships are aware that in Ire- 
land, as the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Argyll) stated the other night, large 
numbers of landJords will certainly 
from time to time leave the country, in 
consequence of the fact that their 
properties will have been sold, and there 
will be no great inducement for them 
to remain. I hope sincerely, however, 
that a very large number will remain, 
but there is no doubt that many will 
leave Ireland. Then there is another 
thing which I will point out to your Lord- 
ships ; that is, that the landlords have 
had no inducement to try and improve 
the agriculture of the country since the 
Act of 1881 was passed. That which has 
been called the “ unearned increment” 
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(Ireland). 


has been taken away from the landlords, 
I believe that since the Act of 188] 
was passed, hardly any money hag 
been laid out in improvements in 
the way of buildings or otherwise, 
whereas large sums were laid out 
before that time. A great deal was 
done in Ireland by the landlords to en- 
courage the breeding of stock, and to 
improve every class of agriculture. All 
inducements to do anything of that sort 
has been swept away, and now that 
many of the landlords are likely to leave 
the country, there is no possibility 
that anything of that sort will be 
resuscitated. At one time in Ireland, I 
can remember it well, every small 
locality had its Agricultural Show, 
as is the case in England; but now 
nothing of the kind takes place. 
We have to depend upon the Dublin 
Royal Agricultural Society, which has 
no doubt done excellent work, but it is 
not sufficient for the purpose, and, there- 
fore, I pro to ask Her Majesty’s 
Government whether they are prepared 
to give assistance to agriculture now by 
establishing a Department for that 
purpose. There is a Bill which has just 
been dealt with by your Lordships at 
the instance of my noble Friend below 
me (Earl Cadogan)—the Markets and 
Fairs (Weighing of Cattle) Bill. In that 
Bill the Land Commission is named as the 
market authority. Several noble Lords 
asked me, when the Bill was read a 
second time, why the Land Commission 
was named, and I informed them that 
the Land Commission was named because, 
under the Act of 1887, the Land Com- 
mission was empowered to find out prices 
throughout Ireland for the purpose of 
working that Bill. This had the 
effect of establishing an unpaid Agri- 
cultural Department in Ireland, and, 
of course, an unpaid Department not 
authorised by the State cannot do all 
that is required. I am, _ therefore, 
anxious that Her Majesty’s Government 
should make a Parliamentary Grant to 
establish the Land Commission for this 
purpose, and should recognise it as an 
Agricultural Department. 1 daresay 
your Lordships are aware of some of the 
work which the Land Commission has 
done with regard to agriculture. I 
would draw your Lordships’ attention 
to a thing which is going on 
throughout the country weekly, that 
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is the publication of prices. That is 


done by the Land Commission, and it has 


been very useful work. I believe there 
is nothing that can be more useful to 
the farmer than the weighing of cattle, 
and I think that a thorough knowledge 
of the subject is necessary to be given 
to tenants in Ireland. The Land Com- 
mission has published a number of 
pamphlets and leaflets, and the inspectors 
have induced the farmers, as far as they 
can, to take up this admirable system, 
which prevents them from being cheated 
by the butchers, who have every oppor- 
tunity of knowing the weight of cattle 
better than themselves. That is one thing 
the Land Commission has done. It has also 
published Reports as to the state of crops 
and the prices of all classes of corn and 
produce in the different districts. Well, 
that is the work of an Agricultural 
Department ; but it has been done by 
the Land Commission. In addition to 
that, Her Majesty’s Government, when 
they wanted to know what was going 
on in the distressed districts last year 
with regard to the potato famine, called 
upon the Laud Commission to find out and 
report, and the Land Commission sent 
down Inspectors to ascertain the state of 
affairs in those distressed districts. The 
Land Commission have circulated one 
of the cleverest leaflets upon the 
potato disease that has been issued 
as yet. All that work is most useful 
for agriculture in Ireland, and I am 
sure it will well repay any Govern- 
ment who takes it up. There are some 
other things which this department 
has done. It has, by its officers, 
also inspected the seed potatoes given 
in distressed localities, and it has 
looked over the supply of seed 
potatoes under the Act of 1890. Of 
course, all that is proper work for a 
Government Agricultural Department. 
That is all I want to obtain. I want 
such a Department to be established 
under Government, for, believe me, there 
is necessity for it, for there are no people 
who require teaching and encourage- 
ment to improve so much as the 
farmers of Ireland. I would point out 
to your Lordships that under the Bill 
which has lately passed your Lordships’ 
House—the Land Purchase and Con- 
gested Districts Bill—the working of 
that Bill is thrown upon the Land 
Commission. Now, what will the Land 
e 
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Commission have to do? It will 
have to provide sires of all classes 
of stock in those districts; it will have 
to instruct the farmers as to dairy- 
ing, as to the produce of poultry, and as 
to every form of agriculture. In addi- 
tion, there is a particular clause in 
the Bill for supplying seed potatoes 
to the different localities, and in fact it 
has todo everything in those districts 
for the promotion of agriculture and 
cultivation. I think, therefore, this is 
distinctly pointed out as the proper 
Department to be named as the Agricul- 
tural Department in Ireland. Some 
noble Lords have asked me whether I 
wished to establish an Agricultural 
Department as opposed to the Dublin 
Society. Nothing of the sort ever came 
into my mind. I wish the Agricultural 
Department in Ireland to act with the 
Royal Dublin Society. You have a Royal 
Agricultural Society in England, and the 
Department presided over by my right 
hon. Friend Mr. Chaplin does not run 
counter to the Royal Agricultural Society. 
Then why should this Department run in 
any way counter to the Dublin Society ? 
There is a great deal of other work that 
may bedone. There isa great deal of 
work in the future, and if your Lord- 
ships wish any good to be done in the 
way of agriculture in Ireland, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that some Government 
Department should come forward to take 
the place of the landlords who have 
been driven out by the Act of 1881. 
They have been rendered useless as to 
the improvement of agriculture by that 
Act, and it is necessary, as Parliament 
has passed such an Act, that the Govern- 
ment should come forward and constitute 
some body to take their place. I think 
the farmers in Ireland would be most 
anxious to take advantage of such oppor- 
tunities, which would be of the greatest 
benefit to them, and 1 am sure that in 
another place any proposal which would 
tend to teach agriculture in Ireland by 
a Parliamentary grant, and to improve 
the most important industry in the 
country, would be most welcome, and I 
therefore hope my noble Friend below 
me will be able to give a satisfactory 
answer to my question. 

Eart CADOGAN : My Lords, nobod: 
can be surprised that my noble Friend, 
who is so interested in everything con- 
nected with agriculture in Ireland, 
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should have asked the question of which 
he-has given notice. I am afraid I am 
hardly able to.go as far as he would wish 
in my reply, and that therefore perhaps 
he will not consider my answer entirely 
satisfactory ; but I can only say Her 
Majesty’s Government do fully recognise 
the necessity of organising assistance to 
agriculture in Ireland; and they are at 
this moment considering what measures 
they can adopt in that direction. But I 
am afraid that I cannot at present 
announce that the Government are’ pre- 
pared. to establish, as the noble Marquess 
suggests,an Agricultural Department in 
that country. As the noble Marquess 
has said, the Government have, in con- 
nection with the Irish Land Commis- 
sion, organised already a Land Depart- 
ment, which has so far done. good 
work, and which, in the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government, appears. to ‘be 
fitted to perform the functions, or, at all 
évents, some of the functions, in con- 
nection. with agriculture. I may, 
perhaps, inform my noble Friend that 
some ‘Co ndence has taken place 
on this subject, and if he desires it, and 
will move for it, there is no objection 
to laying the whole of the correspondence 
onthe Table of the House. 
*Toe Marquess or WATERFORD: 

Then, my Lords, I beg to move for that 
yer 


Motion agreed to, 


‘© Any correspondence which may have taken 
place on the subject of the development of 
agriculture in Ireland: Ordered to be laid be- 
fore; the House.”—(The Lord Tyrone [at 
Waterford].) 


WIMBLEDON REVIEW, 
QUESTION——OBSERVATIONS. 


~Eart WEMYSS, in rising to call at- 
tention to the absence of Volunteer 
artillery. at the recent Wimbledon Re- 
view, and to ask the reason why, said: 
I know your Lordships are naturally 
anxious to get into Committee on the 
Education Bill, but I pray your Lordships 
for'a few moments while I refer to this 
question of the Volunteer Artillery, as so 
much of the national safety depends on 
the existence and prosperity of that 
branch of the Volunteer Force. It may 
appear to-some captious and une¢alled- 
for to allude to what I think a very great 
omission on the occasion of the Review 
before the German Emperor at Wimble- 

Earl Cadogan 
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Review. 
don last Saturday week, but unquestion- 
ably there was then a very marked omis- 
sion. At thatcomposite Review, composed 
of a portion of the ‘Regular Army 
and also of the Volunteer Force, the 
Regular Army marched past in fnlk 
panoply—horse, foot, and artillery; the 
Volunteers marched past in battalions, 
without any artillery at all. Now, let 
me ask, what was the object of this 
Review? I believe it was held at the 
anxious desire of the Emperor, to enable 
him to judge, with: his critical eye, 
and to enable ‘his military staff, with 
their critical eyes, to judge of :the 
efficiency of our Volunteer Force. 
I believe he was perfectly satisfied as 
regards the efficiency of the battalions 
that passed before him, as regards the 
physique, discipline, and general con- 
duct. That he was pleased with ‘the 
general character of the troops which 
passed before him, I believe there can 
be no doubt, for he has so expressed 
himself.on more than one occasion, both 
publicly and privately.. But there was, 
I maintain—and so it appears. to many 
who are interested in the force—a very 
grave omission in not showing the 
Emperor that this Volunteer force’ was 
something more than a mere body: of 
infantry, and that they have at their . 
back a considerable force of: artillery. 
We all know in these days that an army 
without artillery is comparatively help- 
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less; and, mark this, the Emperor and 


his staff knew as well as anybody in 
this country knows, who may be con- 
sulted about it, that you cannot look to 
the regular army and artillery to supply 
the wants of the Volunteers and. Militia 
as regards artillery. There is hardly 
enough of artillery at the present time, 
in’ case of war, for the army and the 
army reserve. Now, I want to know 
why this.omission took place at the late 
Review. The present Government cannot 
have wished to hide them, for they have: 
been, much to their credit, cultivating 
this force of artilléry, and I can conceive 
no other than two possible grounds for 
the omission: one was the cost, and the 
other was want of space. I will put the 
question of cost aside, for it is impossible 
that it would have cost.any great 
expense to bring up these batteries, or 
some of them. It is impossible that can’ 
have been the reason.- It would have 
been better if there had been present 
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even one battery of a force which, I be- 
lieve, is unique in the world—heavy 
guns, 40-pounders, drawn by farm 
horses, driven by teamsters on foot, in 
their’ smock-frocks. I venture to say 
that if such a battery, or even one gun, 
could have been brought up as a sample, 
it could not have failed to impress the 
Emperor and his staff with the great 
capabilities which exist in this coun- 
try of bringing an effective artillery 
into the field, an artillery which would 
crush, from the comparative range 
and power of the 40-pounders, any fire 
that could be brought to bear against 
them. ‘Now I come to the question of 
space. I cannot but believe that if the 
whole force had been there, by a little 
arrangement, space could have been 
found. I will except the space which 
was enclosed, and suppose that no flat 
ground further than that was available 
there, and that there was not space within 
the enclosure, in addition to the troops 
there massed, cavalry, infantry, and 
royal artillery, for Volunteer Artillery. 
But there was the whole county of 
Surrey outside. There is that long 
triangular common outside Wimbledon 
where those guns could have been 
massed, at any rate a battery of them 
or more, and they could have been 
brought forward at the proper moment 
to have marched past the Emperor at 
the rear of the force. I have said I am 
surprised that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not somehow or other insist 
upon its being done. Upon their ob- 
jections and the use of the word “im- 
possible,” which ought not to exist in the 


ease of any great public department, I’ 


would point out that the present Secre- 
tary of State for War, speaking in Lin- 
colushire in April last, I think, talked 
of the revival of the Volunteer Artillery 
“field and light guns,” and of those 
being, as‘he expressed it, “a tremendous 
experiment.” It is no éxperiment at 
all. It is very strange the treatment 
which from the first the Volunteer Artil- 
lery has received from the military au- 
thorities. 
extracts which I have made from a 
general statement made to meas to the 
force of Volunteer Artillery that existed 
in the year 1862, and for a few years 
afterwards. As regards light artillery, 
there were three 6-pounders at the 
review of 1862, under Lord Clyde, be- 
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sides 12 guns of position, 4C-pounders-; 
but in 1863 there were 30 guns in the 
force, of which Lord William Paulett 
had the command, 10 heavy and 20 light, 
and he said they surpassed his expecta- 
tions. A Royal Commission had recom- 
mended in the previous year the exten- 
sion of that force. In 1865 Sir Robert 
Walpole, who commanded at the Easter 
Review, where there were 46 guns, 26 
light and 20 heavy, praised the working 
of the light guns. In 1866 the Duke of 
Cambridge at a review said the guns 
which were on the ground were all in 
good order. In the same year Sir 
Richard Garrett spoke in high terms of 
the manwuvring of the artillery over 
ground which was difficult for artillery 
to work on. But in 1866 a dead set was 
made in the papers against this Volunteer 
Artillery. In the Army and Navy Gazette 
articles were written against it, and the 
military critic of the Times, Sir, Chas. 
Brackenbury, made assaults upon it. 
Notwithstanding that, they continued till 
1871. That is the last record we have 
of the appearance of Volunteer Artillery 
at the Easter Review, both light, and 
heavy. At that review there were 52 
guns, and of those 32 were light field- 
pieces, the remainder being heavy guns. 
Sir Hope Grant commanded, and he re- 
ported that notwithstanding their condi- 
tion the Volunteer Field Artillery should 
be solely confined to garrison, duty. On 
the strength of that report I suppose, and* 
on the strength of the dead-set which 
had been made against the Volunteer 
Artillery, about two or three years after- 
wards it was abolished. There was no 
question of its existence or its fitness ; it 
had proved its ability to do. its work, 
and I venture to quéstion the soundness 
of the view taken by my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for War, 
when he says that in doing this which is 
of great public service to the nation, the 
Government are undertaking “a tremen- 
dous experiment.” I have shown you that 
from 1862 down to 1873 this experiment 


has been tried and’ carried out ‘with 


signal success. We have now tevived 
this great force, and I think the omission 
to which I call your Lordships’ attention 
is very unfortunate. I regret it for the 
two ¢auses I have named.* One is that 
by their not being present the Emperor 
has only half an idea of what the cha- 
racter of this defensive force is. Again, 
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I regret that this force was not shown 
on that occasion, as it would have tended 
to show the public also what that force 
could do, and what has been the result 
of the action of the Government in the 
establishment of this very effective ar- 
tillery force for home defence. It was not 
for want of pressure, for I know my rioble 
Friend on my right who commands the 
oldest corps in the country, the Hon. 
Artillery Company, pressed the Govern- 
ment to find room for the few guns they 
have, and he received the answer which 
I expect I shall receive, that there was 
no space ; but, as I say, a little arrange- 
ment might have made that space, and 
renderedithis Review more complete than 
it was, successful though it might have 
been. 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE rok WAR (Earl Browytow): 
My Lords, I should like to point out in 
the first place that the question put by 
the noble Earl on the cross-benches is 
not quite on all fours with the speech he 
has made. His question is to call at- 
tention to the absence of Volunteer Ar- 
tillery at the Wimbledon review. His 
‘speech asks really why the Volunteer 
Artillery had not their guns present at 
the review; that is not quite the same 
thing. I should like to inform the 
House so far from there having been no 
artillery present, as a matter of fact 
1,219 Volunteer Artillerymen were on 

"the ground, and marched past the 
Emperor. 

Eart WEMYSS: I meant guns. 

Eart BROWNLOW : I do not wish 
to take refuge behind a verbal criticism. 
I merely mention that to show that there 
was no wish on the part of the authori- 
ties to pass over the artillery as a branch 
of the Service. I now come to the 
question which the noble Lord really 
puts, which is, Why the guns were not 
present on that occasion. The noble 
Lord is quite right in supposing that the 
question of cost had nothing to do with 
the matter. It would not have been 
very serious; and on an occasion when 
the desire was to show the Emperor all 
that he could see, of course, that small 
question of expense was not for one 
moment to be considered. The noble 
Earl is perfectly right in supposing that 

Earl Wemyss 
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Review. 
the real reason why it was considered by 
the military authorities not advisable to 
have guns present on that occasion was 
the question of space. It having been 
decided (whether rightly or ‘wrongly is 
merely a matter of opinion) to 
hold the review at Wimbledon, 
that made it necessary the review 
should be held in a somewhat 
restricted area. It was impossible to 
know beforehand for certain the exact 
number of men there would be on the 
ground, and some small margin had to 
be left in case more should come than 
the numbers that were sent in; and, in 
fact, that was the case. There were 
more present than the numbers which 
had been sent in, and I am informed 
there was very little spare space any- 
where, and that in some cases the troops 
were somewhat crowded. The noble 
Earl says there was a whole county 
behind in which the artillery might 
have been placed, and then brought up 
and marched past, as I understand him, 
after the infantry had gone by. I can- 
not think this would have been advisable. 
In the first place the artillery have their 
own position, which they are proud of, 
and I do not think they would have liked 
to be placed in a position which does not 
belong tothem. There is another thing 
of which your Lordships are aware; a 
great review of this sort is a question of 
measurement. The size of the ground 
has to be measured, the position of the 
troops has to be allocated, and the time 
for marching past carefully calculated. 
If the artillery had been piaced some- 
where at a distance, the chances are, 
after the infantry had marched past the 
Emperor, he would have had to be in- 
formed that some artillery were coming 
from some other place in the county of 
Surrey, and that if he would be good 
enough to wait they also would march 
past. I venture to think that is nota 
state of things which would have im- 
pressed the Emperor of Germany on this 
occasion, nor dol think the artillery would 
have been willing to have brought 
up{the rear of a review which was 
otherwise in every way successful. 
This is the real reason why it was 
thought desirable not to have Volunteer 
artillery present. But I must say, with 
regard to the old and distinguished corps 
which my noble Friend has mentioned, 
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commanded by my noble Friend oppo- 
site, the Hon. Artillery Company, they, 
properly speaking, are not technically 
Volunteers ; they have their own place in 
the Army List; they derive their posi- 
tion from an ancient charter, a position 
of which they are exceedingly proud, 
and although they have met the wishes 
of the authorities in every way possible 
by conforming to the requirements in 
nearly every respect with regard to dis- 
cipline and all other matters, and are as 
nearly as possible in conformity with the 
Volunteers, still they are not technically 
Volunteers. On this occasion the 
Honourable Artillery Company wished 
to appear on the ground with their guns, 
and I can only say it was out of no dis- 
respect to them whatever it was con- 
sidered desirable they should not appear. 
The only reason was, it having been ab- 
solutely decided that no guns should 
appear on the ground, it would have 
been invidious to allow the Honourable 
Artillery Company to appear and not the 
others. I am perfectly aware it is im- 
possible to please everybody in a matter 
of this sort. This review was a military 
display intended to meet the wishes of 
His Imperial Majesty. Your Lordships 
are aware that during His Majesty’s visit 
to England his time was very much 
taken up. On that very afternoon, he 
had other engagements directly after the 
review, and the time occupied, if artillery 
had been on the ground, would have 
been somewhat lengthened. I do not 
press this as the real point ; it is only an 
additional reason for not having artillery 
on the ground. As far as the military 
part of the review went, I have every 
reason to believe it was successful ; at 
any rate, the Emperor, for whose benefit 
it was held, has expressed his complete 
satisfaction with the appearance and 
efficiency of the Volunteer troops he saw 
that day. There is one more word I 
should like to say before I sit down 
about the Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany. The Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany have made great efforts lately to 
improve their military position ; they 
have made great changes, and they have 
met the authorities in every possible 
way. I merely say this because I trust 
that the noble Lord who commands them 
will not suppose for one moment they 
were left out from any disrespect or any 
want of feeling for them. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 
(No. 224.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, “That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee.” 


*Lorp NORTON: My Lords, if I 
may be allowed a very few minutes 
before we go into Committee, I think I 
can point out to your Lordships what 
will be worth your consideration. The 
Bill was discussed beside its main feature 
during the Debate on the Second Read- 
ing. Only one speaker, that was the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll), laid 
any stress at all upon what is the main 
distinctive feature of this Bill, namely, 
that it introduces for the first time free, 
or rather I should say State, education 
in the great majority of our national 
schools. The Bill was discussed upon 
other points, chiefly upon the cost of 
the schools, or upon the interests of 
voluntary schools, or upon a very im- 
portant point—the interests of religious 
education, The noble Viscount (the 
Lord President of the Council) called it 
@ continuation of the Act of 1870. It 
is anything but that. I saw it stated in 
a leading paper the other day that the 
great distinction between this Bill and 
the Act of 1870 was that this Bill intro- 
duced no new principle, whereas the 
Act of 1870 introduced a new principle. 
The exact reverse is the truth. The 
Act of 1870 introduced no new principle, 
but merely supplemented that which 
had gone before. This Bill introduces a 
totally new principle, which must have 
a very considerable effect upon our 
system of national education. What is 
the new principle? Why, simply this: 
the compulsory extinction of all 
parental contribution to the educa- 
tion of their children in the greatest 
number of our national schools. After 
this Bill becomes an Act, no school 
which has hitherto charged fees of 3d. a 
week, or less, can charge any fee what- 
soever upon any parents. There are 
tradesmen and farmers among those 
parents, and a great number of them are 
men who are perfectly able and perfectly 
willing to contribute to their children’s 
education, and who consider it rather 
a disgrace that they should not contri- 
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bute anything. But under this Bill, 
all those schools which have hitherto 
charged 3d. a week and less, which are 
the largest number of schools through- 
out the kingdom, will be what are called 
free schools. The word “free ” in con- 
nection with education has a very peculiar 
meaning. It means what is paid for by 
all alike, whether they make use of 
the school or not, whether they be 
parents who have children to send to 
school, or whether they are without 
ehildren, and, therefore, do not make use 
of the schools at all, all are to pay alike 
in ‘general taxation for the schools. But 
the essential point is that that is a pay- 
ment indirect and unconscious, and, 
therefore, it does not in the slightest 
degree enlist the independent action of 
the parent in the bringing up of his 
ehild, or any individual sense of interest 
in the parent’s mind for the child’s edu- 
eation. Now that will have a very 
material effect not only upon education, 
but upon the spirit and character of the 
eountry. It was said by the noble 
Visconnt, and, I think also, by the right 
reverend Prelate, the Bishop of London, 
that, after all, the schools would not be 
free, because the parents would be con- 
tributing practically the lost earnings of 
their children. This argument for free 
education is that the education would 
hot be free. That kind of contribution is 
certainly not calculated to enlist the 
parent’s interest in the education of his 
ehild. But, besides that, no parent of the 
working class ought to keep his child at 
school after the time when he ought to be 
going out to his apprenticeship to work, 
arid within that period, so far from a 
loss of the child’s earnings, it is a mere 
postponement of the child’s earnings, 
which will be much higher in conse- 
— of the education which he gets in 
the elementary schools. Therefore, the 
atgument falls entirely to the ground. 
Phen it was said also that the State pays 
already a great part of the cost of educa- 
tion, and therefore it is a mere question 
of.degree if they determine to pay the 
whole. There can hardly be a greater 
mistake. In the first place, the cost 
tothe State and the part the parents 
pay towards it, are not payments 
qusdem generis. It is the fee, :how- 
éver‘small, that has the effect of in- 
dependent action in the parent’s educa- 
tion of his child, and also enlisting 
Lord Norton 
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his interest in it. I observed that Dr, 
Lyon Playfair, in the debate in the 
other House, actually made use of this 
argument for representation in the 
management of the voluntary schools, to 
restore the interest of parents in their 
children which State education must 
necessarily destroy. I believe myself 
he was perfectly right, that it will 
be extremely difficult to compel the 
attendance of these children when 
nothing is charged for their educa- 
tion. What nothing is charged for is 
thought to be worth nothing. I know 
that from colonising experience. When 
land was offered in the Colonies for 
nothing, nobody came forward to take 
it, but if a mere shilling an acre was 
asked, the office was crowded with 
applicants the next day. These fees 
of ld. or 2d. a week are necessary 
for giving to the parent an independent 
interest in the education of his child, 
The last and lowest argument of all 
is that what the State compels to be 
done the State must pay for. Only 
compare that with the old sentiment 
which we have so long been accus- 
tomed to, that “England expects 
every man to do his duty.” That is not 
to pay for it; but to fine him for 
neglect. We should not only not pay the 
parents’ fee, but fine him for neglecting 
his child’s education. The very poor 
only should be paid for. People look 
upon money which comes from the 
Treasury as if it came from heaven. I 
heard it said in the County Councils, 
when the Government threw broadcast 
half a million of money among them 
last year, there were a great many 
who did not know what to do with it, 
but they said, “It is a gift: do not 
let us drop it.” Anything coming from 
the Treasury is looked upon as a gift. I 
believe that is a symptom of national 
decay, this continual looking to the 
public purse, and I think that this is 
another step towards Socialism, that 
the people should look upon the State 
as a sort of educator general. This is 
called a Bill for “‘free education,” and it 
was talked of as a boon to the people. It 
is not a measure of free education 
unless completely carried out, and then 
it will be no boon to workmen to pay 
for higher education. But that it will 
be carried out to the fullest extent 
we know perfectly well, for it has 
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not. been concealed that that is the 
eager intention on all sides. The 
London School Board has already met 
and discussed the question, and «by a 
majority carried a resolution that-when 
this Bill: is passed all their schools ‘will 


be thrown open perfectly free from the: 


Ist of September, when this Bill comes 
into operation. The Government them- 


selves played into that feeling when, 


they so easily adopted the extension .of 
the age from 14 to 15, including in the, 


provisions of State education secondary: 


as well as elementary education. The 
real gist of the Bill is, therefore, State 
education throughout the country, sooner 
or later it may take a year or two 
to carry it out, but it must come— 
State education, without limit of age or 
standard, throughout the whole of this 
country. Points of detail in this Bill— 
the 17s. 6d.. limit, and things of that 
sort—are' yery minor considerations to, 
this very large change which is in- 
troduced in the education of this 
country. State education in Germany 
has not produced the kind of people 
that.,our national education in : Eng- 
land does. The habit in that country 
to look to the Government, and the 
habit in this country to look to’ our- 
selves, make all the difference. One 
more word : it is said that after this Bilt 
is passed, these free schools: will 
only be used by the poorer elasses; 
that the better class of artisans, for sake 
of exclusiveness, will educate their 
children’ at fee-paid, or some kind 
of: private school, and that that has been 
the result in America. But is that a 
satisfactory state of things, that we 
should in the first place have unlimited 
taxation, in order to induce the working 
classes to give secondary education | to 
their children, and to keep them’ away 
from the work which is really: their 
secondary education, and that ‘the. better: 
class of artisans shall not only be taxed 
for that, but should, besides, have’ to 
provide secondary education for their 
own children, at their own expense? 
I only wish to point out” the» gist 
of the Bill, which I think “has 
not been discussed yet» As ‘to 
attempting to check the Bill, I have not 
the least intention of attempting anything 
80 hopeless. The Bill is equally supported 
upon opposite principles by both. sides. 
I think the noble Viscount said it was 
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“curiously opposed” ‘by both sides. I 
say it is curiously supported by: both 


‘sides—upon one side to avert something 


further and worse, and by the other 
side, to rush into the opening s0 
given, for the purpose of the other’s 
destruction... I think . myself . that 
complete State education—both on the, 


iground of: what it will. be compelled to 


adopt.as education, and still more from 

what it will be compelled to omit as edu- 

cation—in this country is not desirable. 
*Lorp STANLEY .or ALDERLEY. : 


‘My Lords, I only desire to say ‘that I 


think the speech with which the Lord 


‘President introduced this measure. will 


do much to conciliate those: who-~have. 


‘an objection to this Bill, on account of 
‘its, absence of principle; and the plea 
‘of political necessity which has been put 
forward by and on behalf of the: Govern- 


ment received, I think, # complete 


|justification in the speech of the noble 


Earl which followed... No one will doubt 
the sincority of the Lord. President, 
when he stated. to the deputation which 
waited on him a-short time.ago that. he 


‘would. not have brought up this Bill. if 


he had thought it would do anything to 
injure the voluntary schools. But that 
is a matter of conjecture, the result of 
which; time will show. But theré. is 
another matter which is conjectural too, 
and that is the amount of loss or gain of 
support which it will bring to’ Her 
Majesty’s Government. Those who most 
object. to’ this Bill: may, however,’ be 
driven to continue their support by the 


successfuladministration of foreign affairs 


by the noble Marquess’ at’ the’ head ‘of 
the Government. There is‘ one other 
question which I should desire to cal? 


your Lordships’ attention to, and 'that'is 


that in a:public’ manner the noble Mar- 


.quess has spoken of! this, not‘'as: free, 
but .as: assisted education. ° I'think the 


recent vote of‘ the London School Board 
to: abolish all fees'in their sehools; is a 
slap in ‘the face , to the Bill, and. also 


‘itmay be said, to ‘Her: Majesty's ‘Go! 
-vernment. 14 


But © this “is ‘a’ “point 
whieh will; I imagine; be put right <by 
the: proposal of ‘the ‘right’ rey. Prelate 
(the Bishop of London); but: should -it 
not’ be so, if the: Londén School Board 
continue unchecked, Her Majesty’s Go- 


‘vernment will, I:think, find themselves — 


obliged to bring in a Bill for its suppres: 
sion, and to conduct tle management of 
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their schools by a department of the 
Edueation Office. 

*Tae LORD PRESIDENT or rae 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroox): My 
Lords, the two speeches which have 
been made do not seem to me to vary 
the principle which was stated in the 
second reading. I knew that the noble 
Lord near me entertained objections to 
this Bill, and I supposed that he would 
presage all kinds of calamities from its 
operation. But I will only ask your 
Lordships, in going into Committee, to 
remember that the Session is wearing 
late, and that there are a number of 
Amendments put down which are really 
meant, I think, to a great extent to 
polish the form of the Bill. I only hope 
that Amendments merely for that pur- 
oy will not be pressed, because the 

ill has been drafted with great care by 
a skilful Parliamentary draftsman, and 
though some of those Amendments, if 
adopted, might probably alter the 
language expressed in the Bill for the 
better, I hope they will not be pressed 
in such a way as to render it dubious 
whether the other House would accept 
them. 


On Question agreed to. 
House in Committee accordingly. 


Clause 1. 


Lorp EGERTON or TATTON: My 
Lords, I have proposed an Amendment 
in Clause 1 in order to provide that 
the payment should be made quarterly. 
There is a very strong feeling in the 
North of England that the payment 
should be made quarterly, and not only 
that, but in another place a promise was 
made that that intention should be 
carried out by the insertion of a pro- 
vision in the Bill. I do not know 
whether this is the proper place, or 
whether it should come in later down 
in the clause as moved by the right 
rev. Prelate, the Bishop of London ; but 
I would urge upon Her Majesty’s 
Government, if possible, to comply with 
this feeling, which is one, I think, with 
which they can comply without in any 
way altering the character of the Bill. 
As the Lord President said, it was 
impossible for this House to discuss 
the point when he _ received the 
deputation which I had the honour 
to introduce; but there is a feeling 

Lord Stanley of Alderley 
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in the North of England, in many 
towns, that this Bill would create 
some difficulty without the maintenance 
of the denominational schools in com- 
petition with these new free schools. I 
trust Her Majesty's Government will 
consider this matter, and that in any 
Amendments which follow they will 
endeavour to meet the views of the sup- 
porters of the denominational schoolsin the 
north of England, who feel that, in some 
portions of this Bill which your Lord- 
ships cannot discuss, they may be 
somewhat hardly treated, looking at the 
management and treatment of the de- 
nominational schools in the South of 
England. I hope Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will give this matter their con- 
sideration, and if necessary, deal with it 
on report. 
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Amendment moved, in Clause 1, page 
1, line 5, after “paid” to insert 
“quarterly."—(Zhe Lord Egerton of 
Tatton.) 


*Viscount CRANBROOK : I am quite 
willing that each school should be paid 
what it earns, and I am desirous that at- 
tention should be given to the circum- 
stances of each case. It is very natural 
that the noble Lord and the right rev. 


| Prelate should think it desirable to pro- 


vide for the quarterly payment in the 
Bill ; and I would point out that, if they 
put that in, it will be to the detriment 
of the very schools they wish to benefit. 
Suppose that in October a school has 
been open only for a month ; the result 
would be that it would get no payment 
until the next quarter, which would be 
two months afterwards. Under the 
Bill it will get its first payment after 
inspection, and from that time they 
will be paid quarterly. The years do not 
run in the same way for all schools, 
but from the time of inspection each 
school gets paid according to its means. 
I can give the noble Lord and the 
right rev. Prelate a distinct pledge 
upon that subject, that. though they 
will only be paid as mentioned, they 
will afterwards be regularly paid as they 
desire. It cannot be paid as the right 
tev. Prelate in his Amendment suggests, 
in advance, for it is impossible to foresee 
what number of scholars will be in 
average attendance, but at the end of the 
year there will, if necessary, be an ad- 
justment of the payments, so that too 
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much or too little may not be paid in 
the year. I assure my noble Friend 
that such an Amendment would injure 
instead of benefiting these schools, and 


_ that we are quite ready to pay in the 


first instance when the money is earned, 
going on with the payments afterwards 
quarterly. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


“THe Bishop or LONDON: My 
Lords, Iam much obliged to the Lord 
President for his explanation. It was 
not quite clear when it was promised 
that the grant should be paid quarterly, 
what was meant by its being paid 
quarterly. I supposed, as the Act 
was to commence on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, the first quarterly payment 
would be made three months after that 
date, and that then it would go on 
three months after that date again, and 
so on; but, as I understand from the 
Lord President now, it is not intended 
to pay it in that way, but to make 
arrangements by which it will be paid 
quarterly in the school year of each 
school. That is a much more intel- 
ligible plan, and I quite agree if that is 
to be the arrangement for all the schools, 
it will be, as far as it goes, satisfactory. 


But still it is not perfectly clear ; and I. 


would suggest that the Lord President 
should add to his explanation some 
words to show what is really meant, and 
and what will be the case when the Act 
begins on the Ist of September, if it 
happens that the school year begins on 
the Ist of October. Will the fee grant 
be paid for the month and thenceforward 
quarterly, or will it wait until four 
months have elapsed and then be paid 
quarterly ? 

Amendment moved, ' 

In Clause 1, Sub-section 1, line 10, after 
(10s. a year’’) to insert (‘‘ payable quarterly 
in advance.”’)—(The Lord Bishop of London.), 

*Viscounr CRANBROOK : I have 
stated what would take place if there 
was an inspection of the school in 
October. If there was an inspection in 
November, two months would be paid 
for. That, I think, answers the question 
which the right rev. Prelate asks. 

*Tue Bishop or LONDON: Then 
with regard to the payment in ad- 
vance, I put this Amendment down 
in. order to ask the attention of the 
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Government to what is a matter of 
justice. The case of these schools is 
this: At the beginning of the school 
year they have a fair balance to go on 
with. They get their subscriptions 
tolerably early in the course of the year ; 
and they get their school-pence certainly 
in advance all through the year. The 
Government grant does not come until 
the close of the year, amounting, as it 
does in most cases, to half the income of 
the school. The consequence is that the 
normal condition of those schools is one 
of some difficulty ; for the first eight 
months they go on tolerably well, but 
for the last four months they are in a 
chronic state of debt ; and the only thing 
that keeps them going is the school- 
pence of the children. If you are to be 
strictly just, and to make the fee-grant 
a substitute for the school-pence, the 
fee grant ought to be paid in advance as 
much as the school-pence ; otherwise you 
add to the difficulty. Again, the diffi- 
culty is increased by this fact, that 
when the schools borrow money for the 
last four months of the school year, as 
many of them are obliged to do, they 
are not allowed to charge, as part of the 
expenditure of the school, the interest 
they have to pay upon that money. 
There are, of course, some bankers who 
are willing to let them have the money 
without charging interest, but there are 
a considerable number, of course, who 
are not willing to do so; and I know 
cases where schools have been con- 
siderably embarrassed because of the 
difficulty in borrowing this money. It 
is certainly rather hard upon them, I 
submit to your Lordships, though I will 
not argue the question of principle now, 
that this expenditure which must be 
borne by them when they borrow money, 
namely, the payment of interest upon it, 
they are not allowed to charge. If the 
Government could so arrange their 
payments as to meet this difficulty 
I must say they would be doing 
no more than justice to those schools. 
I put down this Amendment for the 
purpose of obtaining a clear explanation 
of how this will work, and I do not at 
all desire to press it to the embarrass- 
ment of the Government, or in any way 
whatever to the detriment of the Bill. 
I venture to think, however, that paying 
people in advance is not likely to hurt 
them. 
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*Viscount CRANBROOK: That is not 
the point, as I think the right rev. 
Prelate will see. The point is that they 
are ovly to be paid for the last three 
months. They are paid upon the aver- 
age attendance, and there must be time 
for that purpose. It seems unavoidable, 
and there must always be that difficulty. 
I hope the right rev. Prelate will not 
press the Amendment. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


*Lorp LINGEN: My Lords, I will do my 
utmost to observe the advice which the 
noble Lord—the Lord President of the 
Council—has given, that unnecessary and 
verbal Amendments, as far as any may 
be down in my name, should not be 
pressed. I venture to think, however, 
that the substitution of the words 
“average number in attendance” for 
“ average attendance ” is somewhat 
more than a verbal Amendment, for 
when in 1860 a considerable change was 
made in the former Minutesof the Council, 
and the grants came to depend upon the 
number of children attending and upon 
the length of attendance of particular 
children, we had to go rather minutely 
into this question, and to lay down rules 
how those numbers should be ascertained. 
I venture to think, for the purpose of 
calculating this 10s. grant, the average 
number of children in attendance is the 
basis which it is necessary to take. 
is 22 years since I was at the Education 
Department, but certainly in my day 
we should have understood by the 
“‘average attendance” the number of 
days which each child had attended if 
he attended at all during the year. 
Having stated that I think this isa point 
which it is desirable to clear up, I am 
quite content to leave the matter in the 
hands of the Lord President, if he 
prefers the words in the clause as it 
now stands. 

*Viscountr CRANBROOK : The words 
have been considered. It is thoroughly 
understood what is meant by “the 
children in average attendance,” and 
there will be found a statement in the 
interpretation clause which gives the 
meaning of the phrase under the Code. 

*Lorp LINGEN: I do not desire to 
press the Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


{LORDS} 
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Education Bill. 
*Lorpv SANDFORD: My Lords, the 
object of my first Amendment is . to 
secure aS far as possible that the new 
grants given by this Bill should neither 
be taken advantage of for the purpose . 
of further interference with the or. 
ganisation and course of instruction of 
our elementary schools, which - has 
already made too great progress under 
the ambitious Codes of late years, nor 
so used as to delay the coming reform of 
our system of secondary education to 
which the noble Viscount (the Lord 
President), when moving the Second 
Reading, referred as impending. I 
am afraid that the extension, as 
proposed by the Bill, of the ‘system of 
fee grants to children up to the age of 
15 years will have the mischievous 
effect which I point out. It is now 
25 years since a very strong Educa- 
tional Commission, the {Schools In- 
quiry Commission, laid down what 
I may call certain educational canons. 
One of those canons referred to the 
differentiation of the various grades 
of schools—elementary, secondary, and 
higher—according to the ages of ‘the 
children attending. The Commis- 
sioners defined elementary schools 
in respect of the age of scholars 
as those which children were to 
attend up to the age of 14; secondary 
schools as schools which they were 
to attend up to the age of 16; and the 
higher schools as for scholars up to 18 
or 19. They did not mean, as many 
have supposed, that a boy was to 
remain at an elementary school until 
the age of 14, and then pass on to 
the secondary school, where he was to 
continue his education to 16, and then 
pass up to the higher school ; but as 
your Lordships are aware that. boys are 
admitted to Harrow or Rugby at 14 or 
15, so the proper age of migration from 
the elementary to the secondary schools 
was fixed by them at 11 or 12. 
According to that rule, the work of the 
revision of many hundreds of secondary 
schools by the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners during the last 21 years has 
been carried on. Now, what does this 
Bill do by continuing the payment 
of fees for scholars in chemistry schools 
up to the age of 15? According to 
the Code at present a boy may remain 
and be paid for under the Code until he 
is 14 and has also passed the 7th 
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Standard. If he has not passed the 7th 
Standard hemay remain in the school, and 
grants may be paid for him until he is 
even 16 or 17. He ought properly to 
pass the 7th Standard by the age of 
13. The Code therefore allows him an 
extra year to complete his curriculum. 
Then comes in this Bill which carries 
on his instruction under that Standard 
of the Code for three years; that is, 
it gives the scholar the 3 years, from 
12 to 15, in which to complete the 
course which he onght to finish at 13. I 
should like to refer to the class of children 
who are found in elementary schools up- 
wards of 14 years of age. They are either 
dullards, who have not been able to pass 
their proper standard with two years’ 
instruction instead of one; or they are 
children of well-to-do parents who wish 
their children to remain at the schools, 
and are very well able to pay for them ; 
or, in the third place, they are scholars 
who are enabled to attend school by 
means of _ exhibitions. Now, if 
these last boys are clever boys I think 
they ought not to be encouraged to 
remain at elementary schools, but 
should pass on to secondary schools 
at 12 with the aid of exhibitions. 
If they are the children of parents who 
can well afford to pay for them, I think 
the parents ought to do so without a 
fee grant. If they are dullards, instead 
of remaining two years longer at school 
the sooner they get to work the better. 
I haye been asked, “Why do you 
grudge the £16,000 or £17,000 which 
will be required to carry out the 15 
age clause, when you accept so grate- 
fully the £160,000 required to give free 
education to children between three 
and five.” The education of children 
between three and five is sound 
in principle, I think, because these 
little blessings, as they are called, 
who attend infant schools at that 
age often do receive in them a con- 
siderable amount of valuable instruction. 
They learn a‘little, indeed a good deal, 
under the modern system of infant 
inspection ; while good manners, good 
habits, and obedience are inculcated in 
them, Beyond that, the fact that they 
are enabled to be kept at school and 
paid for there frees their elder brothers 
and sisters from the necessity of having 
to stay at home to look after them in 
case the bread winner, who goes to 
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work, is either a widow or widower. 
As I have just said, I think the proposal 
to give £16,000 or £17,000 to retain the 
elder class of scholars at school is 
fallacious, because if they are clever they 
ought to be advanced toa secondary school 
at 12, and if they are stupid the sooner 
they go to work the better after they 
are 14. It is very curious how, in the 
course of the Debates on this Bill—not 
only in this House, but in the other 
House of Parliament — reference has 
been made to free education in France, 
America, Victoria, and other parts of 
the world; but no one seems to have 
remembered that we have had for the 
last two years a system of free educa- 
tion going on in this country under the 
superintendence of two noble Peers whom 
I see sitting in this House, one being 
the Lord President of the Council him- 
self. Not a single fact has been; told 
you, not a single lesson has been drawn 
from the results of this free education 
in Scotland; but something rather 
singular, and bearing upon the question 
now before this House, has just happened 
there. When this Bill was altered in 
the House of Commons, by the extension 
of the age for fee-grants from 14 to 15, 
several Scotch Members moved that a 
Minute recently issued by the Scotch 
Education Department should be altered 
so as to raise from 14 to 15 the age to 
which free education should be given in 
Scotland. The Minute had fixed the 
limit of age at 14 when this Bill was 
introduced into the House of Commons, 
with the age of 14 as the maximum. 
Within the last few days representations 
have been made to the Department by 
several large School Boards in Scotland 
entreating the Department to stick to 
the age of 14, and not to raise it to 15 ; 
and why? because, my Lords, secondary 
education is in the air in Scotland ; and 
the advocates of it are numerous. [ 
believe they are even now knocking at 
the Treasury door, and that a measure 
on this subject is not merely receiving 
Government attention or consideration, 
but that it is under serious consideration, 
and we all know what that means, The 
reason for retaining 14 as the maximum 
limit of fee grants is this: the Educa- 
tional authorities in Scotland do not 
wish that the re-organisation of the system 
of secondary education in that country 
should be delayed by the introduction 
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of, what I may call, a bastard system of 
secondary education by the prolongation 
of the attendance of scholars in elemen- 
tary schools upto 15. I hope, after what 
the noble Viscount the Lord President 
said, in moving the Second Reading of 
the Bill, as to the reform of our 
secondary system, and in view of the 
feeling existing with regard to it in 
this country, he will not object to 
this Amendment. 


Moved, in page 1, line 11, to leave 
out (“fifteen”) and insert (“four- 
teen ”).—( The Lord Sandford.) 


*Viscount CRANBROOK: My Lords, 
I am very glad to hear the voice of the 
noble Lord for the first time in this 
House, especially on a subject upon 
which he is so very well qualified to 
speak. With regard to the Amendment 
he has proposed, I must adhere to 
what I said upon the Second Reading, 
that this limit was fixed after a long 
discussion, when it was proposed to 
carry the extension of the age very 
much further. This age was accepted 
as ® compromise by my colleagues in 
the other House, and I should not feel 
myself justified in any way to depart 
from the engagement which they then 
made. No doubt the age of 14 is not 
at present a bar to receiving grants 
under the Education Code, if the child 
over 14 has not passed the Seventh 
Standard. But now the peculiar cir- 
cumstance will exist that a child over 
14,may be receiving fee-grants, having 
passed the Seventh Standard, but will not 
receive the other grants. That being 
so, I think the harm which might be 
done by it will be much minimised, and 
on that ground I think there is no 
reason why I should withdraw from the 
position that has been taken. 

*TuE Bishop or LONDON: I cannot 
quite see how the mischief will be 
miminised in the way the noble Viscount 
the Lord President suggests, because the 
result will be that the particular school 
will have to bear the burden of the edu- 
cation of these children without getting 
any of the grants; and the boys them- 
selves will get this education for nothing. 
It does not seem to me that is very 
likely to work well for the schools, 
though it may work very well, possibly, 
for the boys. I do not know whether 
the noble Lord means to go to a Division 

Lord Sandford 
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upon the point, but for myself I feel 
very strongly indeed that the importance 
of this matter with regard to secondary 
education is so great that if we do go to 
a Division I must vote for the Amend. 
ment, because I do believe that we are 
actually suffering very much from the 
want of real organisation of our secon 
instruction; and I believe all such 
changes as are proposed here are in the 
direction of postponing the organisation 
of secondary education, putting it further 
off, and hampering it when the time for 
itarrives. It will be exceedingly difficult 
to make a good system of secondary 
education if before that time you have 
already broken into it by all sorts of sys- 
tems of providing for the boys in all sorts 
of elementary schools. There is urgent 
necessity, as I hold, for the Government 
toundertake the organisation of secondary 
education without delay, and this clause 
will be a real difficulty in their way. It 
was a little before 1870 that the 
School Inquiry Committee reported 
upon the matter; but there has been 
nothing done, because there has been 
no one high in office who has found it to 
his political interest to take it up. But 
the national interest has required it for 
a considerable time ; and all this time 
whatever we have done in the higher 
class of education as regards the elemen- 
tary schools, has been distinctly in the 
opposite direction, and the question has 
been postponed—and wrongly, as I think, 
tponed—and it will seriously hinder 
that organisation which is absolutely ne- 
cessary to complete that educational 
system. I would recall what was said 
by Mr. Matthew Arnold, one of our 
greatest educational authorities. He 
said, not long before his death, again 
and again, “Organise your secondary 
education.” He felt that this was what 
was wanted to make the elementary 
education itself perfect, and it is quite 
certain that your elementary education 
is now suffering, because, instead of 
giving an opportunity to boys of real 
ability to have a better kind of educa- 
tion, it is now given in the elementary 
schools, which are intended for a dif- 
ferent purpose, and this makes the ele- 
mentary schools necessarily more costly, 
and meanwhile the boys who ought to 
have this advantage do not get it. 
*Viscounr CRANBROOK: I would 
only observe on that point that, much as 
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I should like to see intermediate and 
secondary education introduced, schools 
ought at all events to be provided, but 
the first difficulty is that there is no 
provision for other schools for these 
boys to go to. I quite agree it is 
desirable that there should be the 
graded schools; but at present they do 
not exist, and there is a very limited 
amount of education allowed by the 
additional year. Though, as I said 
before, I do not think myself this is 
absolutely necessary, being there I am 
prepared to support it. 

*Toe Eart or SELBORNE: I pre- 
sume there is no obligation on the 
managers of the elementary schools who 
do not wish to retain boys beyond 14 to 
do so. 

*Viscounr CRANBROOK : If they 
have passed the Seventh Standard there 
is no reason for still keeping them, but 
up to the Seventh Standard they can 
stay there. 

A noble Lorp: I should like to ask 
the Lord President whether, if a boy has 
passed the Seventh Standard, he will 
still receive the Government grant ? 

*Viscounr CRANBROOK: He will 
receive the fee-grant under this Bill, but 
not the grants under the Code. 

A noble Lorp: They will not receive 
the double grant ? 

*Viscounr CRANBROOK: No. 

*Lorp COLCHESTER: If the noble 
Lord goes to a Division upon this matter 
I shall certainly support him. I havea 
strong feeling with regard to the mischief 
which is done by these schools doing 
that which it was intended they should 
not do—that is to say, endeavouring to 
givean education higher thanelementary. 
I admit the importance of enabling some 
of the cleverer boys among the elemen- 
tary scholars to rise to higher education ; 
but I say, if you intend to do that with 
public money, you should do it in a 
totally different manner to this. The 
way to do that is to provide exhibitions 
to scholars in elementary schools which 
will take them on to schools of a higher 
character. That has been already done 
in the case of endowed schools; and if 
you are going to do it by rates and 
taxes, I contend the way to do it is by 
establishing scholarships and exhibitions 
to those boys who have shown clever- 
ness, who may pass on to a higher class 
of school, whose business it would be to 
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give that higher class of education. I . 
do not think the Lord President is quite 

correct in saying such schools do not 

exist ; as wherever school endowments 

have been dealt with under the Endowed 

Schools Act there has been this provision 

made. I think this Amendment is a 

very important one, and if there is any 

Division upon it I shall certainly sup- 

port it. 

*Eart SPENCER: I do uot wish to 
detain the House by speaking at any 
length on this matter, but I wish to raise 
my voice in support of the views which 
have been put forward by the Lord 
President on this subject. I think it 
would bean extremely regrettable matter 
if we went back from what is really a 
compromise on this subject of age. Some 
do not wish to put any limit at all; 
others wish to put the limit of 16 years, 
and this, as the noble Viscount, the Lord 
President has said, is a compromise. 
Your Lordships are aware there is a wide 
feeling in the country among school 
managers and others to try and induce 
scholars to remain longer at school, and 
we are giving direct encouragement to 
that object by enabling them to remain 
so long at school free. My noble Friend 
divided the children at schools into two 
classes: the clever children and the 
dullards. He said the clever boys ought 
to go to asecondary school, and not remain 
at these schools. The Lord President 
answered that very completely by point- 
ing out that at present there is no oppor- 
tunity ofsending them to such schools, 
for in many places no such schools exist. 
Then we come to the other class, the 
dullards, and I hope your Lordships will 
not reproach me if I take the dullards’ 
part. I should regret if they were 
always sent out merely because they had 
not advanced quite fast enough for their 
masters. There are some who are 
dullards, not on account of their own 
fault, but who have not been able to go 
to school, perhaps on account of illness, 
and it would be hard if they could not 
get the benefit of the Bill... I think 
it-is desirable that they should remain 
in the schools. I have heard it urged 
that the same thing should be done in 
the case of other classes, such as the 
blind, and deaf and dumb, who ought to 
be allowed to remain longer at the 
schools. . I do not wish to detain your 
Lordships further. I only wish to urge 
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strongly on the House that they should 
not alter the age proposed in the Bill. 

Eart FORTESCUE: There is one 
point on which the alteration of this 
provision should be considered, if it 
raises largely the number of boys in the 
7th Standard in schools. In the small 
rural districts, or in schools in towns 
with a small number, an utterly dis- 
proportionate amount of toil and trouble 
and care will have to be bestowed by the 
teachers upon a very limited number 
under instruction. Those under instruc- 
tion in such very small classes will not 
have the advantage of the emulation, 
and the company and fellowship in the 
same studies, which would be afforded if 
the scholars were in reasonable number. 
There will be two or three carrying on 
studies in classes, and, as I say, taking a 
disproportionate amount of the teachers’ 
time and trouble, while at the same time 
obtaining far less advantage in the way 
of instruction ‘themselves than they 
would if they were, as I hold they 
ought to be, in the case of promising 
boys and girls, removed by scholarships 
to a ‘secondary school, where they 
would work in classes reasonably 
numerous, with the immense advantage 
of carrying on their studies, not isolated 
or in the company of a very small 
number indeed, but with a reasonable 
number, and in a school where the 
studies form part of the average and 
regular curriculum. 


Amendment negatived. 


*Toe Bishop or LONDON: The 
Amendment which I had next to move 
was intended, as your Lordships will 
see, as consequential on the one which is 
withdrawn; but perhaps I may be al- 
lowed’ to ask a question about this 
Amendment, because my purpose was to 
secure that it should be distinctly stated 
in the Act that supposing the managers 
of the school did not wish to'receive the 
fee grant at the commencement of the 
Act; they should be at liberty to come in 
afterwards and receive it at ‘a later date. 


Supposing, for instance, that the mana-: 


gers of a school decided that they would 
remain as they were at present, would 
that prevent them from coming two or 
three months afterwards: and - saying, 
“We now desire to receive the fee-grant 
and to come under the action of this 
Bill?” I have proposed that they 
Earl Spencer 
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should be allowed to do so at definite 
intervals, on the occasion of every quar- 
terly payment ; but if the noble Viscount 
the Lord President is willing to assure 
me this will be allowed, I am quite 
content. 


Moved, in Clause 1, Sub-section I, 
line 13, after 

“The managers of which are willing,” to 
insert “either at the commencement of this 
Act or at the time of any future quarterly 
payment.”——(The Bishop‘ of London.) 

*Viscounr CRANBROOK: There can 
be no doubt about the meaning of this 
provision. There is nothing’ to prevent 
the schools coming in if they are willing 
to receive the fee-grant. Any public 
elementary schools can comé under the 
grant, as far as I can see, at any time, | 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


*Lorp LINGEN: The Amendment 
which I have to bring under your Lord- 
ships’ consideration upon the 2nd sub- 
section of the 1st clause struck me, at 
first sight, as being one that went to the 
merits of the clause, and not to the mere 
drafting. If you read the clause down 
to the word “ failure” it is rather wide. 
The section provides— 

“Tf in any case there is a failure to comply 
with any of the conditions in this Act, and the 
Education Department are satisfied that there 
was & reasonable excuse for the failure.” 
Your Lordships will see ihose are ex- 
tremely wide words, and would go to 
any failure whatever in regard to the 
conditions under which the grants are 
made. It was not until after consider- 
able study of this provision that I found 
that very general condition was limited 
by a particular application, namely, that 
the Department may pay the fee-grant. 
I think it would have’ been made clearer 
by a different arrangement—if the sub- 
section had been made to read differently. 
The meaning of the clause is apparently 
this: A calculation is made of 10s. on 
the average number of children in 
attendance for the year preceding a 
certain ® date, and the result of that 
calculation is to be the measure of the 
fee-grant. -If the fees that are received 
under that calculation fall short:of 10s. 
per scholar, the school is to get the 10s. 
perscholar,and not to exceed that amount. 
Otherwise, the schools may only charge: 
fees which are equal to the excess. I 
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take the meaning of the secon] sub-sec- 
tion to be, that supposing the managers, 
by inadvertence, take more fees than they 
are entitled to, that shall not operate as 
a forfeiture of the grant, but only as a 
diminution of it. I think that ought to 
be made perfectly plain, as would be 
done if the section were changed in its 
place, or if it were made to read in this 
way— 

‘In any case if the Education Department 

are satisfied that the amount received from fees 
exceed the amount allowed by this Act, the 
Education Department may, if they see fit, 
make a deduction from the fee grant equal to 
the excess of fees so received.’’ 
I think as it stands at present the earlier 
part of that clause has a very awkward 
non obstante ring. Whatever may be 
the failure, from whatever cause, to 
comply with the conditions of this Act, 
the Education Department may cure 
that defect. I do not think that was 
intended, but that it should not work as 
a forfeiture, but only in diminution. 


*Viscounr CRANBROOK : I think the 
noble Lord has rather limited the mean- 
ing of the clause. It will be observed 
that the clause in the first sub-section 
provides that if the fees are in excess of 
those limited by the Act, if there is any- 
thing wrong done in connection with the 
fees under this Act, the Education De- 
partment may make the grant notwith- 
standing, if they are convinced there is 
no wrong-doing on the part of those 
implicated in it, that they are not to give 
the whole grant, but to make such deduc- 
tions as are necessary in consequence of 
the failure so far as regards the fees. I 
do not understand the noble Lord oppo- 
site to take any sgrious objection to the 
sub-section itself, but to propose rather 
that it should be put in a. better form, 

*Lorpv LINGEN: I do not. press the 
Amendment. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2. 

*Lorp LINGEN: My Lords, the 
principle on which the fee-grant is to be 
adjusted is upon the amount received in 
fees during a certain preceding year. It 
seemed to'me, though I may have mis- 
apprehended the intention, that the 
amount received during a single definite 
year must be a fixed and not'an average 
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amount, and that the intention is to 
designate the total amount of fees 
received during that particular period. 
I have put it in this form for the’ sake 
of clearing up what the intention is. It 
seems to me the change is required. 


Amendment moved, in line 28, toleave 
out “average rate,” and insert “ total 
amount.” On page 2, line 2, after “ the,” 
to insert “ average,” and at the end of 
the same line to leave out “average.” 
In line 9, to leave out “average,” and 
insert “ total.” In line 10 to leave out 
“rate,” and insert “amount.” In line 
13 to leave out “average rate,” and 
insert “total amount.” — (The Lord 
Lingen.) 


Viscount, CRANBROOK:. The 
terms which have been used in this 
section were supposed to have reference 
both to the case of the children 
attending and to the grant upon 
the average attendances. I donot think 
it necessary to put in the Amendment 
which the noble Lord proposes, for I 
think the other words meet the case. I 
do not think the noble Lord can. take 
any serious objection to the clause as it 
stands. 

*Lorp LINGEN : If there were several 
years the word “average” would no 
doubt be accurately inserted, but for q 
single year I scarcely see how an 
average can be taken. Of course, I 
leave it in the hands of the noble 
Viscount, the Lord President. 

*Viscount CRANBROOK : I will con- 
sider before the Report whether there 
is any Amendment necessary in that 
respect. 

*Txe Bisoorp or LONDON: It is clear 


‘the noble Lord has not quite appreciated 


the meaning of ‘this sub-section. I 
should be sorry to see it altered. J will 


illustrate what I mean by giving a case. 


Suppose there is a school in which the 
children’ pay £100 a year, but the fee 
grant amounts to only £80, according to 
this sub-section, as I understand -it, the 
fees to be charged in that s¢hool” rust 
be such as to produce £20. But 
supposing in the course of seven or eight 
months the school has ‘increased its 
average attendance in the year after- 
wards it may be found that the school 
pence would have amounted, on the old 
plan, to say £150, the fee grant made 
would only amount to £120, and the 
3R2 
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difference would be £30. As _ the 
clause now stands the managers of the 
school would be able to charge the fees 
so as to raise the £30, whereas, if the 
change were made as suggested, they 
would only be able to raise £20, and 
that would be unjust. It is clear it 
would not be fair, when their school had 
risen, to keep them down to that sum 
which was to be raised when their 
school attendances were low. 

*Lorp LINGEN: I think a clause 
framed on this principle has a precedent 
in many other Acts of Parliament where 
grants have to be fixed. The last year, 
under which a different system has pre- 
vailed, is taken as the standard by 
which the future is measured. I may 
have read it wrongly, but, as I read this 
section, the fees received in the year 
preceding the Ist January were to be 
the standard by which the 10s. grant 
was to be measured, and all I contend 
for is, that if there is only one year, and 
if that is the principle adopted in 
fixing what the fee-grant should be, 
then the total amount of fees, and not 
the average, should be inserted in 
the Bill; but I am quite content to 
leave it in the hands of the Lord 
President on the terms that he is good 
enough to offer. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I think it does 
need consideration, because I confess it 
appears to me the words at present 
would meet the case which the right 
rev. Prelate mentions. 

*Tue Eart or SELBORNE: It would 
perhaps be made more clear, if the 
noble Viscount could explain what it is 
that is to be averaged. 

*Viscount CRANBROOK : The rate of 
fees is based on the average of fees 
received in that year. As the noble 
Lord has said, the average attendance of 
the children may differ materially ; 
therefore, you must not bind yourself 
to the total amount that year, but look 
to what is earned by the average attend- 
ances of the children in the subsequent 
year. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: It is only the 
average rate in one year. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee), withdrawn. 


Verbal Amendments made. 


Clause 2, as amended, agreed to. 
The Bishop of London 
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*Eart SPENCER: My Lords, the next 
Amendment is one which stands in my 
name, and I confess I attach consider: 
able importance to the principle involved 
in it. I believe that this Bill is not in. 
tended primarily to relieve rates or 
voluntary subscriptions, and when we 
are giving this large sum, it is to 
ensure the free education of the 
children of the poor in this country. 
When we are giving an enormous 
amount by an increased grant, we should 
get improved education or accommoda- 
tion where it is bad, for what we give. 
Now, I will not weary your Lordships 
by quoting at length any Inspectors’ 
Reports, but I think I could show by 
Inspectors’ Reports that in both these 
particulars there is great deficiency at 
this moment in England. If you take any 
of the Inspectors’ Reports, you will find 
they say that the education is deficient 
in one respect or another; you will find 
the sanitary conditions, the ventilation, 
or the size of the school is deficient. 
I need not therefore go into that, as it 
can be amply proved without my 
troubling your Lordships with any quota- 
tions on the subject. Then, with regard 
to the profits that will be made under 
the Bill, I can show your Lordships con- 
clusively by one or two cases that in 
some cases there will be very large 
profits. There are some cases, indeed, 
in which I hardly know how they will 
be dealt with at all where there is 
good teaching and good accommodation 
in the school, and the school has a 
large endowment, and does not depend 
on subscriptions. What is to be done in 
a case of that sort? I only refer to that 
in passing, because I tlaink that is a case 
which will be difficult to deal with ; but 
my Amendment does not touch that 
kind of case; but only cases where 
there will be considerable _ profit, 
and where either the education is 
deficient or the accommodation bad in the 
school. With regard to profits I will 
take as examples two schools in Wales. 
One in Carnarvon. There there are 162 
in average attendance, fees £32, sub- 
scriptions £40 odd; they will receive 
under the fee grant £81, and there will, 
therefore, be a direct gain there of £34, 
and they will be able to go on without 
any subscriptions at all. Then, another 
case of a school in Denbigh : the average 
attendance is 259, fees £66, subscriptions 
£21, total £88, the fee-grant will be 
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£129, and as their subscriptions are only 
£21 they will get a gain ofover £20. I 
think those are cases where it is right 
that the Department should demand 
improved education or improved accom- 
modation if possible. But my proposi- 
tion does not touch only voluntary 
schools. It touches equally Board 
schools. I have a case in Monmouth- 
shire, where I have taken out the 
results in 20 schools. The average 
attendances are 5,663, the fee-grants 
£2,831, the amount now received 
£1,499; that is a clear gain of £1,332 
to those 20 schools. The rates amount 
to £14,100, or 14s. per head, which 
shows that the rate is not excessive. I 
do not understand that it is desirable in 
all these cases either that the subscribers 
or the school rates should benefit. There 
are, no doubt, some cases where the 
standard of education has been kept 
up very high and where the con- 
tribution is good. My Amendment 
would not deal with cases of that sort, 
and I think it cannot be doubted that 
in such cases relief Should be given. I 
shall be probably assured by the noble 
Viscount that the Government had 
wished that there shall be improved 
education and improved accommodation 
in schools, and that they will do all that 
by means of the Code. That, no doubt, 
may be so, but I think Parliament ought 
to have some guarantee that this will be 
done, and I think it would strengthen 
the hands of the Department in insisting 
upon improved education and improved 
accommodation if such a clause some- 
what like that which I have put down 
is inserted. In another place this was 
moved in various forms, and this very 
Amendment which I have put down was 
proposed and received very large support 
from all sides of the House. I, there- 
fore, sincerely hope Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will favourably consider my 
proposal, and I think it would be 
only right when we are making this 
enormous additional grant to public 
elementary schools, and putting this 
profit in the hands of managers of 
schools, that we should get some 
guarantee that education and accommo- 
dation shall be improved. 

Amendment moved, after Clause 2, 
page 2, to insert the following Clause :— 


(‘In the case of any school where the fee 
grant exceeds the amount received in fees 
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during the school year ended last before the 
first day of January one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-one, an annual sum equal 
to such excess shall (unless the Education 
Department certify that such expenditure is 
not necessary or expedient), be expended by 
the school board or managers of such school in 
one or more of the ways following (that is to 
say): on rebuilding, enlargement, or improve- 
ment of the school buildings, the provision of 
school books, plant, and se gps the pay- 
ment of additional staff or of special teachers 
for drawing, cookery, laundry work, science, 
drill, or manual instruction, or for any other 
proper educational purpose from time to time 
sanctioned by the Education Department.” )— 
(The Earl Spencer.) 

*Viscounr CRANBROOK : My Lords, 
I am quite as anxious for the improve- 
ment of education as the noble Earl 
opposite, but I cannot think it would be 
either just or right to agree to the 
clause he has proposed. With regard to 
the cases he has cited it is perfectly true 
where you take the average throughout 
the country, it is of necessity that some 
will gain and some will lose. I do not 
know how you can deal with it in any 
other way. It would be difficult in any 
statute of this description for any such 
term to be imposed upon schools as is- 
proposed by the clause or resolution— 
for it is rather a resolution than a clause 
—it isin the . vture of an instruction to 
the Education Department to take cer- 
tain steps. I cannot help remarking 
that the noble Earl on the previous 
occasion was not in favour of a central 
system. I would remind those who 
heard the noble Earl make his speech on 
the Second Reading that he urged that 
nothing could be so bad as to keep this 
central system in the Department, and 
to put the burdens on it which were 
proposed, and yet he suggests that there 
should be an additional burden cast upon: 
them for this purpose, and for that 
reason to stereotype for ever the sum of 
money obtained in the last year as an’ 
average fee. Nothing could be more’ 
unjust. The school may, for some 
reason or another, not have been in’ 
its average state, certainly not in 
its best state, or it may have been 
rapidly improving, and adding to the 
numbers of scholars which frequent it, 
and in that case, by the mere addition to 
the numbers, and getting the fee-grant, 
it would improve the school as it went 
on. Under the Code the Education 
Department has power to deprive the 





school of the annual grant unless it is 
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efficient. Look at what the Education 
Department is called on by this 


Amendment to undertake. They are to 
see whether the school shall employ 
the money in re-building or making 
necessary improvements in the building, 
in providing school books or appur- 
tenances, in the payment of its staff of 
teachers, in teaching cookery, drill, or in 
any other way which may be sanctioned 
by the Educational Department. If you 
want a centralising system you have got 
it there. There is the centralising 
system which is to go on for ever, and 
which is to impose these conditions 
which do not exist under the Code. 
I ought to remind your Lordships that 
by the Code, as at present constituted, 
if the Inspectors find the schools efficient 
without entering into the question whe- 
ther they have money or not—it is not 
a contingency—upon their Report the 
grant is given ; if not, warning is given, 
and if they do not put things in order 
and improve the education, the grant is 
takenaway. Nothing can be done in the 
way in which my noble Friend has sug- 
gested. My noble Friend has spoken of 
these schools in Wales, and says that 
14s. is not a high rate. If you look at 
the School Boards throughout the coun- 
try I think your Lordships will see it 
is extremely high. In Manchester I 
believe it is only 7s., that is to say, half 
the amount; and in those cases in order 
to keep the fees low the rates have been 
extremely high. The noble Lord did 
not tell us how high those fees were, or 
how they were distributed over the 
schools. It seems to me a very un- 
reasonable thing if, by an excessive ex- 
penditure of rates, many boroughs and 
municipalities, and others, have been 
keeping up their schools in a very high 
condition, that when they get this addi- 
tional grant for fees, having kept them 
at a low rate, they get more than those 
who had kept them at a high rate. Take 
the case of Birmingham. The Birming- 
ham fees are about 5s. 9d. in the Board 
Schools. The rates are 18s. 8d.; 
they get 10s, and they will have 
4s, 3d. over the average of what 
those fees have hitherto been. If 
they have got their schools to perfection, 
are they to do nothing in the way of 
lowering the rates? Take another in- 
stance: How are you togoon? How 
ean you be sure that subscriptions 
Viscount Cranbrook 
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will goon? Ihave known cases where 
people have been good subscribers, but 
they have died, or they have been suc- 
ceeded by others of a different religious 
persuasion, or who for other reasons may 
entirely withdraw their subscriptions 
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from the school. The managers have no 
power to interfere with that. The sub- 
scriptions will not go on, and they must 
get something over in order to keep the 
schools efficient. With the best inten- 
tions you would by this be burdening 
the Education Department in a way 
which no Department could bear. It 
would be in perpetual collision with all 
the schools which got more than hitherto ; 
and instead of a happy and easy working 
of the system, you will bring yourselves 
into trouble continually with schools 
throughout every part of the country. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause 3. 
Toe Bisnorp or MANCHESTER: 


Before the right rev. Prelate moves the 
next Amendment, I should like the noble 
Viscount the Lord President to give 
some explanation of'this clause, the con- 
struction of which causes difficulty in the 
minds of a great many people. The 
clause provides that in any school re- 
ceiving these grants where the average 
rate charged in respect of fees and books 
“and for other purposes.” I wish toask 
does that mean charged and received 
from the parents? Then it goes on to 
provide that where the average during 
the last year before the Ist January, 
1891, is 

“Not in excess of 10s.a year for each child 
that the number of children in average attend- 
ance at the school,” 
no charge shall be made to the parents. 
I presume that means the total number 
of children of all ages in average attend- 
ance, and I should like to know whether 
this point is intended. 

*Viscounr CRANBROOK: It means 
within the ages under this Act, that 
would be within the ages of 3 and 15. 

Tae Bishop or MANOHESTER: It 
does not say so. It says, ‘‘The number 
of children in average attendance at the 
school,” which I understand to mean the 
total number of children, and I may say 
this was the understanding of many 
others with whom I have been in com- 
munication. 


*Viscount CRANBROOK : No. 
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Taz Bishop or MANCHESTER : Then 
it goes on to provide that in such a case 
no charge shall be made upon any parent 
in respect of any scholar. I think the 
Lord President is going to move an 
Amendment upon this section. 

*Viscount CRANBROOK: Oh, yes; 
at the end. 

Tue Bishop or MANCHESTER : Then 
I would ask what is meant by the defini- 
tion in Clause 3 between these words 
“ the average rate charged and received.” 
Does it mean in respect of fees, books, 
and all other purposes whatever, for this 
to free the schools and children of all 
agento make the schools completely 
free! 

*Viscount CRANBROOK: It, means 
within this Act from the ages of 3 to 15. 

Toe Bishop or MANCHESTER: 
Surely, then, that ought to be expressed. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I would 
call attention to this. I understood 
the Lord President to say that the 
average attendance refers to the Code. 
I quite see that there is an interpreta- 
tion of ‘average attendance.” It would 
be quite intelligible, but as I gather, 
attendance can only be reckoned in the 


case of children between 3 and, 14,. 


Under this Act it goes further. Would 
not there need to be some alteration 
made ? 

*Viscounr CRANBROOK: I think 
not; because it is between 3 and 15. 
It is so provided. You have already 
got it that a grant is to be made be- 
tween the ages of 3 and 15, so that 
the “ child” mentioned in this B third 
Clause, is the same kind of child as is 
spoken of in the former section. In 
that way the noble Lord will see that if 
we allowed the’ charge to be made for 
books, and so on, you would be in that 
way putting a penalty on the. children, 
where the whole of. the. expense for 
books, and everything else has: been 
heretofore borne by the school, 

*Tue Bisnor oy LONDON: I propose 
in line 16.to. insert the words, “‘or 
remitted” after “ received.” It applies 
to many schools. , Of course, schools 
very often have children who .pay no 
fees at all, because the Guardians pay 
the fees for. them ; but it is a. very un- 
pleasant thing for parents to have to go 
to the Guardians to get these fees paid 
for them, and they very much dislike it. 
It.is rather hard, I think, that in such 
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a matter as this they should haye been 
rendered quasi paupers. This is felt to 
be so, and in a good many cases the 
managers, in order to spare them this 
necessity, have themselves. remitted 
the fees without requiring the parents 
to go to the Guardians at all; and they 
have, therefore, neither received those 
fees from the parents nor from the 
Guardians. It is very hard, I think, 
that in consequeuce of their desire to 
do what was best for the children and 
parents too, they should be eventually 
fined, and ei, fined, as they will be 
under this Bill; because their generosity 
will be taken to mean that. the rate. of 
fees is so much lower than they would 
have been in accordance with the rules 
of the school. They have given these 
children their money, and they are to be 
called upon to persist in giving it. at 
a time when all the other children are re- 
ceiving it from the State, I think that is 
exceedingly hard fupon managers who 
haye been obviously endeavouring to do 
what they considered their duty to the 
children in the school. If your Lord- 
ships will insert the words “ or remitted,” 
the result would be that in all such cases 
where children have been in the school, 
and have not paid the fees because the 
managers have given them up, the 
managers would not now suffer from 
their generosity. 


Amendment moved, in Clause 3, line 
16, after ‘and receive,” to insert “or re- 
mitted.” —( The. Lord Bishop. of London.) 


*Viscounr CRANBROOK: Upon con- 
sultation with my Colleagues and others, 
though I have endeavoured in every way 
possible to see whether this could be done, 
I am afraid we should not be able to pro- 
vide for remission.. What does remission 
mean? I find that some fees have been 
remitted from 1d. up to 6d. If 6d. be 
the high fee of the school, is it a remis- 
sion to charge that? It is a very serious 
question, and it is one which we cannot 
solve. I am afraid, therefore, with the 
greatest desire to meet this, we.have 
found it absolutely impossible to do so- 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
sympathise with the feelings of the 
right rev. Prelate upon this matter; but 
T feel that it is quite impossible for the 
Department to accede to his. wish. I 


‘cannot help thinking that when we deal 


with the question of low grants, we must 
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consider that giving back a thing will 
not show that you have not received it. 
Foregoing that which, if you had pressed 
for it, you would have received, is in 
constant commercial practice treated as 
actually receiving it, and I think, when 
you come to test it, in a great majority 
of cases it will turn out that it is treated 
under the Statutes as having been re- 
ceived. 


*Tue Bishop or LONDON: I am glad 
to hear that statement from the noble 
Marquess the Prime Minister ; it is cer- 
tainly new to me. TI should have 
thought the decision would rest with 
the Department itself, and that they 
would say, “You return this as a part 
of your expenditure, and we will stand 
upon that;” but if the schools are at 
liberty to say to the Department we 
have received so much more which we 
have given back, I think the difficulty 
would be greatly diminished. 


*Toe Eart or SELBORNE: I should 
not like to encourage the right rev. 
Prelate to rely too much on the sug- 
gestion which has been thrown out by 
the noble Marquess. The words are 
“charged and received,” that is to say, 
they must have been “received” as well 
as “charged.” 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Verbal Amendment made. 


*Tue Bisnop or LONDON: The last 
Amendment which I propose upon this 
clause, after line 21, to add “over three and 
under fifteen years of age,” has already 
practically been dealt with upon a ques- 
tion which has been asked on the oppo- 
site side of the House. It does not 
appear to me that the children under 
this clause are children between the age 
of 3and 15, And I merely propose this 
in order to make that quite clear ; but if 
the noble Viscount the Lord President 
is satisfied that it is perfectly clear, I 
have nothing further to say. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 
Clause 3, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4. 


*Lorp SANDFORD : My Lords, I beg 
to move the omission of the words “and 
suitable ” at the commencement of the 
clause, where it provides that the Edu- 

The Marquess of Salisbury 
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cation Department are to be satisfied 
that sufficient and suitable public school 
accommodation is given. Those words 
in the Bill are unnecessary, and un- 
necessary words in an Act of Parliament 
are apt to be mischievous. 1 do not 
know whether the Lord President. will 
assent to that. 


Amendment moved, to omit, in Clause 
4, page 20, line 23 (“and suitable.”)— 
(The Lord Sandford.) 


*Viscount CRANBROOK: There is no 
importance in the words as far as I see. 
“ Sufficient” is quite enough. 

*Eart SPENCER: I should like the 
noble Viscount to explain that. I have 
always attached considerable importance 
to the word “suitable” when a de- 
ficiency has to be made up. The word 
“suitable” is always used in regard to 
religious difficulty in this matter. Ifa 
Wesleyan school as a free school were 
established in a district, and there 
were no other schools in the district, 
would that be a suitable school for a 
Roman Catholic parent to send his 
children to; or, on the other hand, if a 
Roman Catholic school were the only 
one established in a district, would that 
be “ sufficient and suitable ” for Wesleyan 
children? I doubt whether the word 
“ sufficient ” without ‘suitable ” covers 
that. 

*Viscount CRANBROOK: Under the 
existing law a public elementary school 
which provides the proper education has 
sufficient accommodation, and is within 
the required distance, is a “suitable” 
school. As far as I know, we have not 
in this country what they Lave in Scet- 
land, the use of the word “suitable” in 
connection with religion. In this matter 
“suitable” has always been supposed to 
mean that which comes within the re- 
quirements of elementary education. 

*Tue Marquess oF RIPON: I cannot 
quite agree with the interpretation 
given by the noble Lord of the word 
“suitable.” I quite concur in thinking 
that the wording of the Scotch Act is 
better than that of the English Act. 
That was my opinion when the Act was 
passed. The point was discussed 
between Mr. Forster and myself at that 
time. But, at the same time, I may say 
that we always did attach a meaning to 
the word “suitable” in the English 


| Act, which pointed in the direction of 
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its being the duty of the Education 
Department to consider, in the matter 
of suitability, whether the school was 
suitable to meet the religious views of 
parents. 

Toe Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
think the definition of the word “ suit- 
able” by the Department, given by the 
noble Marquess just now, does not err 
on the side of distinctness. If suitability 
is to point in the direction of allusion 
to possible religious differences, I am 
afraid it might possibly cause great 
perplexity to the Department, and great 
hardship occasionally to the masters of 
schools affected by that interpretation. 
Of course, as long as it is merely a 
geographical word, its meaning is easily 
understood ; but I think we should give 
endless trouble to the Department if 
they are to inquire in every district 
whether the schools are suitable to the 
religious convictions of the people. I 
think if that is required they would have 
to deal with such broad questions as 
whether Protestant children can be 
educated in Roman Catholic schools, or 
whether the children of people who in- 
sist on religious teaching are adequately 
taught in Board schools. I do not 
believe that, practically, any such inter- 
pretation has ever been given to the Act 
of 1870, or, if so, it has certainly not 
attracted public attention. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I was under 
the impression that this word was used 
in ordinary language. I thoroughly 
agree with the noble Lord opposite that 
if two words are used in an Act of 
Parliament, and one is sufficient, there 
is a danger in using both, but here there 
is a danger of this word causing diffi- 
culty. 

*Lorv SANDFORD: I should like to 
remind the noble Marquess opposite 
(the Marquess of Ripon) that this was 
the very first question which arose 
under the Act of 1870, and that the first 
Circular issued by himself and Mr. 
Forster dealt with this question. In 
that Circular it was laid down that a 
“suitable school” meant.a school within 
reasonable distance of the children’s 
homes, to which they could be admitted 
on payment of a fee within the means of 
their parents, and where education was 
given without offence to their religious 
convictions. In this Bill you provide 
that every school which receives a fee 
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grant must be a public elementary 
school, and, therefore, under the pro- 
tection of the ‘Conscience Clause. The 
fees are done away with by this measure ; 
and with regard to the reasonable 
distance, that has been defined in every 
district in England by the bye-laws. 
The insertion of the word “suitable” 
seems to me for these reasons to be 
unnecessary. 

*Viscount CRANBROOK: The only 
instance in which I can find the word 
“suitable” used is in the 8th section of 
the first Act of 1870, and there the word 
“gnitable,” no doubt, stands alone. It 
says that in deciding they shall take 
intoconsideration—thatis, in ascertaining 
the deficiency, certified efficient schools 
were counted— 

“Every school, whether public elementary 
or not, and whether actually situated in the 
district or not, which will give efficient elemen- 
tary education, and which will be suitable for 
the education of the children in the district.’ 

Te Eart oy KIMBERLEY : Is not 
that rather a strong argument for not 
departing from a word the meaning of 
which is fixed and well known? I 
understood the noble Viscount to say 
that he would agree to the Amendment, 
because it would not alter the existing 
law ; but surely when you alter what 
has been already done, someone will 
start the notion that you have altered 
the requirements with regard to already 
existing schools. If this word “suit- 
able” has been defined absolutely by the 
Education Department, no doubt it 
would be safe to retain the word 
“suitable.” It was assented to in the 
other House after considerable discus- 
sion by the Government on the ground 
that it would be well to retain it, and J 
think we had better accept the existing 
phraseology. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
am not quite certain whether it was 
inserted at this point. I think it was 
inserted in the other House at a later 
stage without debate, and without any 
regard to its meaning. I think that noble 
Lords will see the state of things was 
different then—in 1870. When the Act 
of 1870 was passed, one of the points 
of suitability was suitability in the 
matter of fees, and that ex hypothest has 
all been swept away. When you use a 
word which is no longer applicable to a 
former state of circumstances it will be 
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supposed that you mean a great deal 
more than you do mean, if by the nature 
of things the conditions which. it 
formerly satisfied have disappeared. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Tue Bishop or LONDON: Then in 
Sub-section (1) come words providing that 
the fee of any child shall not exceed 6d. 
a week. This appears not to be quite 
in accordance with the wording of the | 
rest of the Bill. The highest fee at pre-’ 
sent allowed in the average is a fee of 9d. 
a week; and this sub-section, as it is now 
worded, seems to imply that the highest 
fee for any individual child shall not ex- 
ceed 6d. a week. Therefore, I want to 
put in the word “average” here, which 
will keep the wording of the clause in 
accordance, as I understand it, with the 
present regulations as to fees. 

*Viscounr CRANBROOK: I propose, 
with the assent of the right rev. 
Prelate, to put in, instead of “ average,” 
the word “ordinary.” That would en- 
able the requirements to be met; that is 
to say, the ordinary fee would be dis- 
pensed with as it was formerly, and in 
that way it would enable 33 per cent. to 
be charged, so. as to bring it equal to the 
ordinary fee at 9d. If the right 
rev. Prelate will accept the word 
“ordinary,” I think that would be better, 

*Tue Bishop or LONDON: I will 
accept. that alteration of my Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment moved, in Clause 4, Sub- 
section 1, line 31, after the words (“ pro- 
vided that the,”) to insert (“ordinary ”). 
—(The Lord Bishop of London.) 

*Eart SPENCER: I should like to 
ask the noble Viscount one question. If 
I understand the alteration made by the 
right rev. Prelate’s Amendment, it is 
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this: It. will allow differential fees in 
the same school. I think that, before 
the Commission. over which Lord 


Cross. presided,. there was some 
evidence given that masters who had 
the control of fees in their. schools 
raised fees merely in order to, drive 
one. particular child, who may have been 
a.dullard, out of the.school. . As I 
understand, the noble. Viscount wants to 
prevent that. 

*Viscount CRANBROOK: The word 
“ordinary ” has been submitted to legal 
advisers more than once, and it is quite 

The Marquess of Salisbury 
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understood. You will not in future be 
able to charge a higher fee than 6d. 
Amendment agreed to. : 


Verbal Amendments made. 


*Lorp LINGEN: On the. next \isub- 
section upon the important question of 
the Report to Parliament by the Educa- 
tion Department of the imposition or 
augmentation of fees, I. think. the 
Report to Parliament would be made 
more valuable if not only the result of 
their action, but the reasons for it, were 
stated ; and I hope the Lord President 
will see no objection to insert these 
words. 


Amendment moved, in line 36; before 
(“amount”) to insert (“the reasons for 
and the ”).—(The Lord Lingen.) 


*Lorp SANDFORD: I should have 
thought it would have been better to 
put in “the refusal to sanction the 
imposition of fees.” It is this that. will 
be, or ought to be, exceptional. 

*Viscousr. CRANBROOK: I could 
not quite hear the noble Lord, but I 
understand he asked me a question. 

*Eart SPENCER: My noble Friend 
desires that the reasons should be stated 
to Parliament for doing this. 

*Viscounr CRANBROOK: I think jt 
is rather a difficult matter to impose 
upon any Department the necessity .of 
laying reasons upon the Table... The 
reasons will be given in debate and dis- 
cussion, in Parliament if necessary. It 
is not usual to put all yur arguments 
upon paper, and, no doubt, those .who 
have to take such a course as is indi- 
cated here will be able to defend it. 

*Tue Marquess. oy RIPON: I would 
point out that Section 98 of the. Act of 
1870, when the Education Department 
refuses to make a grant for a new school 
it is required to state its reasons, and 
that is done every year in the Returns 
which are laid before Parliament. It 
does seem reasonable that, as the noble 
Lord asks, the same thing should. be done 
in this case which is done every year in 
the other case. 

*Tue Eart or SELBORNE : The clause 
states what reasons shall justify, such 
a course; which are two, and. two only. 
They must under this clause have gone 
upon one or other of the reasons there 
stated, and I cannot see any necessity 
for giving any other reason. 
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Tat Eart or KIMBERLEY: You 


will not know, unless the reasons are 
given, why it has been done. Yon will 
know nothing about the reasons which 
actuated the Department. For example, 
a change of population is an entirely 
different thing from the other reason 
given, and unless the reason is stated 
the. words in the clause are so 
vague that it does seem difficult 
to know how it is to be worked, I do 
not think it is necessary to give a 
wide discretion to. the Department; but 
the words are so wide that it is very 
difficult to say how they would be inter- 
preted, and I think it is necessary we 
should know something more about it. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY: 
There is nothing more illusory than a 
statement of reasons; that is to say, in 
Parliamentary matters. I wonder if the 
noble Earl has ever had to give reasons 
for differing from the other House. | If 
anyone could get an impression as to 
the real state of those reasons on such 
occasions I think, he would be very 
clever. 


Amendment negatived. 


Lorp SANDFORD: My Lords, the 
reason I move the next Amendment 
is that I want to hasten the time 
at which this measure will come into 
operation. I desire to substitute “ six 
months” for “one year.” I think if we 
consider that before the end of 1891 
every school in England and Wales 
which accepts the fee-grant will have 
made a Return to the Education De- 
partment showing what the managers 
intend to do, and probably the number 
of free places they intend to reserve, and 
that they will all have had notice in the 
matter, it is of great importance they 
should not go on during so long a period 
asa year without making up their 
minds. Many are crying out that they 
are ruined and destroyed, and do not 
know what ‘they will have to do. ‘I 
think it will be really better for them 
that they should be pressed to make up 
their minds, and for that purpose I 
think six months ought to be sufficient. 

Amendment moved, in Clause 4 (4), 
page 3, line 1, to leave out (‘one year”) 
and insert (“six months.”)—(Zhe Lord 
Sandford.) 

*Viscounr CRANBROOK: I am sur- 
prised that my noble Friend should have 
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moved this Amendment. I have already 
pointed out that a great deal of the diffi- 
culty in this matter has arisen from. the 
feeling in regard to it. I believe that a 
lapse of a year will have caused a great 
difference in the feeling of the country 
and in the original views held upon the 
whole of these matters. 


Amendment negatived. 


*Lorvy SANDFORD : The next Amend- 
ment is to insert the word “not” in 
line 3, so that it will read “that after a 
year, if it is represented to the Educa- 
tion Department that there is ‘not’ in 
any school or district a sufficient amount 
of public school accommodation,” and so 
on, the deficiency is to be supplied. I 
go on in the next Amendment to alter 
the word “insufficient” to “ sufficient,” 
and to leave out “or in any part ofa 
district.” 

Amendment moved, in line 3, after 
(“is,”) to insert (“not.”)—(Zhe Lord 
Sandford.) 


*Viscounr CRANBROOK: This is a 
question really of altering the clause so 
as to exclude part of a district without 
sufficient reason. The clause, I think, 
expresses sufficiently what the noble Lord 
wants. It is only a different way of 
expressing it. 

Amendment'negatived. 


*Lorp SANDFORD: Then comes the 
omission of “or any part of a district.” 
That, I think, may well be left out if 
you adopt a proviso that free school 
accommodation is to be found for those 
who want it within the reasonable 
distance prescribed in the bye-laws of 
each district in regard to the compulsory 
attendance of children at school. 


Amendment moved, in lines 3 and 4, 
to leave out (“or any part of a district.”) 
—(The Lord Sandford.) 


*Viscounr CRANBROOK: I do not 
quite understand. Take the case of a 
school district in London. You must 
have separation there. You could not 
say to people in Marylebone there is a 
school up at Islington, or another school 
somewhere within two miles of you. 
There must be separation. 

Amendment negatived. 


*Lorpv LINGEN: I. have several 
Amendments: in Clause 4, inni 
with one on page 3, line 4, to leave out 
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. | era school,” but, with the permission 
of the House, I would withdraw those 
Amendments in my name, which are 
only verbal ones on that section. 

Lorp SANDFORD: My next Amend- 
ment, at line 6, was to leave out— ; 
(“or that such accommodation is unsuitable 
for the wants of the population ”) 
and to insert— 

(‘* within the distance from their homes pre- 
scribed by the bye-laws for the compulsory 
attendance of children at school.’’) 

That, I understand, is objected to by the 
Lord President. 

Viscount CRANBROOK : Yes. 

*Lorv SANDFORD: Then I withdraw 
the Amendment 

Lorp EGERTON or TATTON: My 
Lords, the object of the next Amend- 
ment in my name is to ensure public 
inquiry. I do not know what is meant 
by the inquiry mentioned in the clause, 
whether it is to be by the Department 
in the interest of the ratepayers, or 
of the parents, or of the children. 
Within the last few days I have made 
inquiry in the borough of Salford. I 
have sent circulars round and have had 
answers from 500 parents—59 only were 
in favour of these schools, 358 were in 
favour of a ld. fee, and 99 in favour 
of 2d.a week. I presume that that is 
the sort of inquiry which is desired, and 
that the Department are going to make 
such inquiries as were made before 
adopting the Act of 1870. I think it is 
necessary that such inquiry should be 
made as would prevent the possibility of 
a few individuals representing theirown 
opinions without consulting the public. 
Therefore, my Lords, I propose to insert 
“public” before the word “ inquiry.” 


Amendment moved, in Clause 4 
page 3, sub-section 4, line 8, at end of 
line, to insert (“ public.”)— (Zhe Lord 
Egerton of Tatton.) 


*Viscount CRANBROOK: I think my 
noble Friend has not seen this: where 
there is no School Board there is pro- 
vision for a public inquiry if applied 
for. Why should we force inquiries 
throughout the country? I quite 
agree within the School Board dis- 
tricts there are totally different views 
as to supplying accommodation, and 
that it would be desirable that the 
power of having a public inquiry 
should be extended to School Board 
Lord Lingen 
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districts if any persons should desire 
it, as they may do where there is not 
a School Board. I do not think that 
would be objectionable ; but putting it in 
in this way would lead, I think, to no 
good result, because under Section 9 of 
the Education Act it would be found 
that the means are provided by which 
such inquiry shall be called for and con- 
ducted. Therefore, I think there is no 
occasion for the Amendment which the 
noble Lord proposes. It is only to 
be if it is asked for. If there is an 
admission on !the part of those within 
the district who are managers of schools 
that they are satisfied. If they are con- 
tent with what the Education Depart- 
ment has done, why should there be an 
inquiry? But if they are not, then I 
think in other cases there should be. 
My noble Friend Lord Sandford has an 
Amendment upon the Paper upon that, 
but I should be glad if he would post- 
pone it until the Report stage. I will 
show him a plan that I have in writing, 
which I hope he will adopt instead of 
his own, and, in the meantime, I hope he 
will let this question stand over. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Verbal Amendments made. 


*Lorp SANDFORD: I move to insert, 
in line 10, after (“ provided by,”) these 
words (“Sections 9 and 10 of the Ele- 
mentary Education Act.”) They are 
meant to secure due notice of inquiry 
in every case of dispute. 

Viscount CRANBROOK : I assent to 
that. It is exacfly what was meant. I 
have no objection to the sections being 
put in, nor to the word “‘ direct,” because 
it is the word used in the former Act. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Verbal Amendments made. 


*Lorp LINGEN: I have an Amend- 
ment to leave out (“‘include,”) and to 
insert (“shall under such circumstances 
mean.”) I prefer those words to the 
words which are in the clause now, but 
I admit they are not material, and I do 
not wish to press them. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


*Lorp SANDFORD : The proviso which 
I wish to insert at the end of this clause 
is to the effect that if any bond fide 
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steps have been taken and. are actually 
in progress in any district for the supply 
of public school ‘accommodation, no re- 
quisition or order shall be issued to 
the School Board if one exists which 
would supersede these efforts on the 
part of volunteers. A great many cases 
have arisen in which School Boards have 
stood upon what they considered their 
right to supply public accommodation 
even to the exclusion of schools already 
erected or nearly completed. 


Amendment moved, at the end of 
Clause 4, to add the following proviso: — 
(“ Provided that whenever and so long as 
any deficiency in public school accommodation 
in any district is in course of being supplied 
with due despatch, no requisition or crder 
shall be issued in that behalf by the Education 
Department.””)—(The Lord Sandford.) 
*Viscount CRANBROOK : I do not 
object to this, because, as the noble Lord 
opposite, and those who are acquainted 
with the work of the Education Depart- 
ment will know, that is very much the 
course which has always been taken. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Tue Bishop or LONDON: Before 
this Clause 4 is put I want to draw the 
attention of Lord Sandford to the 
Amendment which he withdrew, in line 
6, which comprises three important 
words. It is to leave out— 

(‘* That such accommodation is unsuitable for 
the wants of the population,’’) 
and in line 8 to insert— 

(“ Within the distance from their homes pre- 

scribed by the bye-laws for the compulsory 
attendance of children at schools.”’) 
I do not know quite what he proposed in 
substitution in withdrawing his Amend- 
ment, because there is the same word 
“suitable ” which is likely to cause diffi- 
culty. 

THe Marquess or. SALISBURY: 
That is the Amendment which I spoke 
of before, when an Amendment was in- 
troduced upon it in the other House, 
almost without debate—at least, there 
was no Debate reported. 

*Tne Bishop or LONDON: I should 
be glad if the noble Lord would consider 
that, because it may give rise to con- 
troversy and very mischievous con- 
troversy. 

*Lorp LINGEN: I would-venture to 
appeal to the Lord President on that 
point, for I had intended to put an 
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Amendment down myself. I hope, 
therefore, on the Report the noble Lord 
at the head of the Council will consider 
that Amendment. 

*Viscount CRANBROOK: The noble 
Lord will see how I was misled by the 
Amendment of my noble Friend behind 
me. He had an Amendment to alter 
words which I objected to, and that 
Amendment he withdrew without 
thinking of the words he had here. Of 
course, the same remark would apply to 
the word “ suitable” in this place. How- 
ever, if the matter is brought up on 
Report, that would be sufficient. 

*Lorp LINGEN : Before we part with 
this clause, I will point out that the 1st 
sub-section of the clause provides for the 
Department in certain cases approving 
increase of fees ; and, secondly, that they 
shall report such approval to Parliament. 
Then there is another matter referred to, 
which would be in settizg up a school ; 
that is the provisionin regard to accommo- 
dation to be provided if it is deficient. 
I would suggest to the Lord President 
whether that should not be made a 
separate clause. 

*Viscount CRANBROOK: That is a 
point which has struck many of us, but 
the clause has already undergone so 
many transformations in the other House 
that it has not been easy to deal with it 
here. I should, however, be quite con- 
tent that this should become a separate 
clause of itself as proposed. 

A noble Lorp: I would suggest that 
your Lordships should strike out the 
whole proviso in this place. That would 
meet the difficulty of the presence of this 
dangerous word “ unsuitable.” 

*Viscounr CRANBROOK: This is the 
very clause which I have just spoken of. 
These words referring to “unsuitable 
accommodation ” can be brought up on 
Report. I should be willing to agree to 
their omission at that point. 

A noble Lorp: It is the whole line. 


Clause 4, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 5. 


Amendment moved, in line 15, after 
(“ more,”) to insert(‘ public elementary.”) 
—(The Lord Lingen.) 


*Viscount CRANBROOK: The pro- 
posal I have to make. will, I think, 
meet some of the objections to it. 
The words are “agree together to””— 
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it does not say when they shall pay. I 
propose to leave out the first words, 
and then make it “may pay.” That, 
I think, will dispose of the difficulty. 
‘Tue Bisnor or LON DON : There would 
bean advantage if the Act provided that 
“the managers might be the persons to 
hold the amount, not that they should 
pay for each separate school and then 
pass it on. 

*Viscoust CRANBROOK: There 
would be a real disadvantage in the way. 
We should have to calculate the earnings 
of each school. The school must be in a 
proper position in order to get the grant. 
If it was put into a common fund which 
did not go direct to the school, it would 
not be a payment to them. Therefore it 
is necessary that the grant should, in the 
first instance, be made to the school, and 
then paid over if necessary. I think 
these words with regard to its being 
paid would meet all that is required. 

*Tue Bishop or LONDON: I do not 
think the Lord President has quite con- 
sidered the effect of these Amendments. 
I propose afterwards to insert that for 
the purposes of this Act such schools 
shall, if the managers desire, be deemed 
to be one school. In that way it 
would be no disadvantage to anybody, 
and would be a great advantage to the 
schools. As regards the 17s. 6d. and 
the grants, they could be applied to the 
whole group of schools, instead of to 
each school separately. I do not see 
that there can be any objection to 
that. 

*Viscount CRANBROOK : I think it 
would be an impossibility to bring that 
in under this Bill. It would cause enor- 
mous difficulty to have to deal with 
each school separately, involving corre- 
spondence with the managers of each of 
them with regard to their own school. 
The difficulty would be enormous.. Then 
another point which I would put to the 
right rev. Prelate is, how is he going to 
provide that the subscriptions for one of 
these schools shall not be transferred to 
the other ?—so that it is not a question 
for the managers alone. It would affect 
all the ratepayers upon the question 
whether or not the School Board should 
join in this rate. In the case of volun- 
tary schools, we should be dealing with 
questions which are not before us, and 
if we were to put this in we should be 
dealing with the Government grant. 

Viscount Cranbrook 
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Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I have 
always thought it would be a great im- 
provement in our educational system if 


‘we could invent some scheme by which 
‘the smaller schools could be grouped to- 


gether; but I think the noble Viscount 
has given the reason why it cannot be 
done in this Bill. If you wereto attempt 
to do it without the elaborate machinery 
necessary for the purpose, I think you 
would get into great difficulty, but I 
should be very much in favour: of 
some system of grouping if it could be 
devised. 
Amendment negatived. 


*Tue Bishop or LONDON: I propose 
to withdraw the Amendment which I 
suggested in line 17 to leave out (“agree 
together to pay,”) and insert (“may 
appoint a receiver to whom,”) and of 
course my Amendment in line 19 would 
have to be withdrawn in the same 
way. 

Amendments (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


*Tne Bishop or LONDON: With re- 
gard to line 19, I confess I am very 
unwilling to part with it, and I would 
suggest whether the Lord Presi- 
dent will allow me to _ consider 
whether I cannot in some way or 
other satisfy him when we come to 
Report. I do not very well see why 
there should be such great difficulty. I 
do not think that the groups of schools 
will be enormously large, and, of course, 
if it is pronounced to be impracticable, 
this Committee will not accept it. I do 
not propose to move it after what has 
been said. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


*Lorp LINGEN: The Amendment 
which I have in line 19 is one to which 1 
should be glad if the House would allow 
me to call their attention, because I 
think the section raises a point of very 


great importance. As far as I can’ 


understand it, the idea is, that the more 
powerful, and more successful, and more 
efficient schools should establish a sort of 
supererogatory fund by means of which 
the grant received shall be distributed to 
the weaker and less efficient schools in the 
neighbourhood. » Now, that is a prin- 
ciple which is quite new, as far as I am 


aware, in. the Education Department’ 
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For years and years past, Ministers who 
have been connected with the Depart- 
ment have seen the very great difficulty 
of having to ‘deal with individual schools 
in so great a number. Every a priori 
reason that you can think of almost is in 
favour of grouping schools and of dealing 
with some authority which comprises 
them, but I venture to think that 
the managers of one’ voluntary school 
cannot become a nucleus for group- 
ing other schools with them, and 
I do not think it would be 
for the interest of education that 
the school which earns the first 
grant should be able to attribute that 
grant to another school which might not 
have obtained any grant at all. As the 
clause was worded, the second school 
need not even be # public elementary 
school; but that objection, by the ex- 
planation of the President, has been 
removed, and I do not suppose it ever 
existed except as a verbal omission. 
Still, I think where you have a 
voluntary system, there is no device 
you can adopt which will enable 
you in any efficient manner to group 
schools, I believe, under a voluntary 
system you must deal with individual 
schools, unless the managers of those 
schools are willing to entertain the con- 
sideration which, as far as I am aware, 
they are not willing to entertain, of 
coming under some conditions or other, 
implying responsible local management. 
Ihave advocated these opinions in the 
evidence which I had the honour to give 
before Lord Cross’s Commission. I have 
held the same opinions for many years, 
and I should be very sorry to see any 
measure adopted which, entailing many 
inconveniences, would, at the same 
time, not issue in any public local 
administration of schools. It is for 
this reason that I have moved the 
Amendment which I have put down 
so that if this principle is adopted, 
at any rate it shall not operate so as to 
convey publie assistance to a school 
which has not earned any part of that 
assistance by its own merits. For 
that purpose: I have looked at the 
grants as given under two heads. 
The fee grant, although it is not to be 
given to an inefficient school, is, in 
the main, a grant of means; but the 
other grants which are dispensed by the 
Education Department are grants for 
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efficiency, and in ‘all the past days of 
the Edneation Department I quite 
concur with the view siated by Lord 
Spencer, who said that all grants have 
hitherto been given with ‘the view to pro- 
mote efficiency. Therefore, while I will 
not altogether object to this clause for the 
sake of giving this measure as good a 
chance of success as it can have, I think, 
if the second school is allowed to receive 
assistance through the first school, it 
should be required as a condition of 
that assistance to be in a position to 
obtain a grant of its own from the 
Education Department. Those are the 
reasons why I put the clause down, and 
upon which I commend it to your Lord- 
ships’ notice. 

Amendment moved, in Clause 5, page 
3, line 19, after (“schools”) to insert— 

*¢ Provided that the grant received from the 
common fund by any stch school in any school 
year shall not exceed the grant made to that 
school by the Education Department for the 
same year other than the fee grant.”—(The 
Lord Lingen.) 

*Viscounr CRANBROOK : I confess I 
have had’ some difficulty in wunder- 
standing the clause proposed by my 
noble Friend opposite. In the first 
place, he seems to forget that under the 
new Code the grants are mainly in bulk ; 
that is that no school can receive a 
grant which is not efficient under the 
Code. They cannotcome under the Code 
Grant unless they can earn the 12s. 6d., 
and the 12s. 6d. is very unlikely to be 
paid in addition to what they would’ get 
out of this common fund. Suppose they 
paid in the whole of their 10s., and that 
that represents the common fund, they 
would hardly be likely to divide it out in 
that proportion to the. poorer schools. 
Those poorer schools must be efficient to 
come within the Government grant, and 
under the Code to earn the 12s. 6d. or 
14s. . Therefore, the noblé Lord will 
understand that the schools which enter 
into this fund must be efficient, because 
otherwise they would not come under 
the Code at all, and they would be 
driven out into the cold altogether if 
they were not efficient. In former days 
the child had to be examined in. reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and so. make up 
the grant. Thai depended on the ex- 
amination of the children individually, 
and. was a different state of things 
altogether. But now the condition of the 
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school decides whether it can receive the 
12s. 6d. or the 14s. Besides that, there 
are the other grants for other purposes 
for what are called class and specific 
subjects, but you have the safeguard in 
the Code, that none of these schools 
could combine unless they were efficient 
schools. 
*Lorpv LINGEN: The words which 

weighed with me were that 

‘The fee grant received by each school in 
the first instance shall alone count as income of 
such school for the purposes of this Act, and of 
Section 19 of the Elementary Education Act, 
1876, and a contribution to a school from any 
such common fund shall not be reckoned as in- 
come of such school.”’ 
Therefore they might be schools which 
would, after the amalgamation, have the 
benefit of more meritorious neighbours’ 
grants. I beg to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


*Tue Bisnor or LONDON: As regards 
the sub-section which I propose to add to 
this clause, which would enable man- 
agers who have more than one school 
under their management to deal with 
them as one school—I mean such cases 
as where there are a boys’ school, a 
girls’ school, and an infant school under 
the same management—it would be a 
great relief to many of those schools if 
they could be allowed, for the purpose 
of this Act, to have their schools re- 
turned as one. 


Amendment moved, 

In Clause 5, line 25, add (‘where one or 
more schools are under the same managers, the 
said schools shall, if the managers so desire, be 
deemed for the purposes of this Act to be one 
school.” )—( The Bishop of London.) 

*Viscount CRANBROOK : Where they 
are under the same management, whether 
they are in the same building or not, 
although they are different departments, 
they would be practically one school. I 
have no objection to that. It seems to 
me very beneficial that managers should 
be able to return their schools as one 
and manage them as they please. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 5 agreed to. 


Clause 6. 
'*Tue Bishop or LONDON: My Lords, 
I have put down an Amendment upon 
this clause which gives to the School 
Viscount Cranbrook 
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Boards a kind of power far greater than 


they now have. According to the 
section as it stands a School Board which 
is elected under a different state of con- 
ditions formed to do certain things, is 
now empowered, without any reference 
to the ratepayers, to do something more. 
It seems to me this is distinctly unjust 
to the ratepayers, and unless, with their 
consent, the School Boards ought not to 
have such power. That a School Board 
should be allowed, perhaps in the enthu- 
siasm of a sort of education frenzy, 
which I think is not unknown at the 
present time, to puta very heavy burden 
on the rates such as that, and that they 
should have no authority from the rate- 
payers to do it, seems to me a very gross 
injustice; and remember, also, my Lords, 
if this is done by a School Board 
it cannot be undone. You cannot 
make the schools fee paying which 
have ceased to be fee paying, and 
you are giving the School Boards 
the power of doing this once for 
all. The ratepayers may turn the School 
Board out at the next election, and may 
elect a number of members to the new 
Board, pledged to the opposite policy, 
but their new School Board would be 
entirely powerless. It seems to me we 
ought not to consent to such a power 
being given to existing School Boards. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 3, after Clause 6, to add the following 
proviso (‘‘ Provided that no additional burden 
be thereby be laid upon the rates without the 
consent of the ratepayers, to be ascertained by 
the Education Department in such manner as 
they shall think fit.’””)—(The Lord Bishop of 
London.) 


*Viscount CRANBROOK : My Lords, 
this seems to me somewhat like the case 
of the triennial Parliament which voted 
itself septennial. The School Boards 
are the only bodies we can deal with, 
and I would point out that in providing 
here that School Boards should not be 
prevented admitting scholars to Board 
schools without requiring any fee, you 
will enable every voluntary school to act 
to-morrow if it pleases. The fact is 
that. the School Boards whose school 
pence are under the 10s. grant will 
become at once free. The right rev. 
Prelate would prevent a _ school 
which had, say something more 
than 10s., taking that sum as an 
equivalent, when the voluntary school 
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next door to it could do that if it pleased. 
I think you must put them both on the 
same footing. If the School Boards go 
beyond the powers entrusted to them, I 
think their constituents may be trusted 
to appoint another Board. But there is 
the question whether they may_not 
consider it a good thing at some time or 
other that they should charge fees. 
That may come hereafter, but it was 
not a good thing to exclude this power 
if it should be necessary for educational 
purposes. 

*Tue Bisnop or LONDON: I do not 
think that is quite a sufficient answer. 
In the first place it is clear, if the 
managers have the power, they 
cannot use it because their sub- 
scribers might decline to subscribe. 
It is quite different with the School 
Boards. They have power to compel 
payment of rates; but the managers of 
voluntary schools cannot at all compel 
the payment of voluntary subscriptions, 
aud the two do not stand on the same 
footing. It is true that by a kind of 
roundabout process the Education De- 
partment might allow a School Board to 
impose fees, but one knows that the 
thing is not easily done ; and it seems to 
me there is an injustice done in the very 
beginning. It is quite true the School 
Board is the representative of the rate- 
payers, and that other representatives 
may be elected if they do anything 
which is thought wrong. It is not 
parallel to the case of electing repre- 
sentatives to Parliament, because every 
person when he votes for the election of 
a Member of Parliament knows perfectly 
well he is voting for a Member of 
Parliament who will have very extensive 
powers. But he: knows it, and votes 
with that knowledge. When the rate- 
aves vote for members of the School 

rds they elect them with the idea 
that these men are to have such and 
such powers, and no others; and now it 
is proposed to give them the power of 
saddling the ratepayers with a very 
considerable additional burden. I really 
cannot see how it is possible to defend 
it. 

*Tae Bishop or MANCHESTER: My 
Lords, I am sorry to have to interfere in 
this matter, but I do represent a large 
number of persons who will be seriously 
affected by this Bill. It will affect all 
the volun schools, and particularly 

VOL. OCOLV. [ramp spprss.) 
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those in Lancashire and Yorkshire. I 
have heard it said, “Oh! itis only Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire ;” but in the last 
Census your Lordships may have ob- 
served that the population of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire is more than 7,000,000, 
that is to say, a quarter of the popula- 
tion of England, nearly as large a popula- 
tion as Ireland ever had, a much larger 
population than Ireland has now. Un- 
fortunately for these schools, but for- 
tunately, perhaps, for the peace of 
Parliament, the inhabitants of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire are not discontented with 
the Government of this country. They 
are notrepresented by brilliant orators, 
who insist upon being heard, and, 
therefore, if, as a humble Member 
of your Lordships’ House, I venture 
to speak a word for them, I hope 
that I shall be excused. I have re- 
cently had a Return made of what will 
be the effect upon voluntary schools of 
the substitution of fees for the fee grant, 
and I find that in general we have been 
in the habit of getting 14s. a head in my 
diocese, and now we should have a fee 
grant, of course, in lieu of it. Thus we 
have 4s. a head to make up in some 
way ; and the question is how we are to 
make it up. Obviously, we must do all 
we can to increase our voluntary sub- 
scriptions, but we hope to avail ourselves 
of the clause in this Bill which enables 
the balance of 4s. to be charged asa low 
fee. But if all the voluntary schools in 
Lancashire are made instantly free—and 
the Salford School Board have let 
it be known that they intend to 
make theirs free, and other rumours of a 
disquieting kind are afloat—I am quite 
sure we shall not be able long to charge 
school fees at all. I have lived for a long 
time in Victoria, and have watched the 
progress of education there, and I can 
assure your Lordships as soon as educa- 
tion became free to all who chose to 
accept it, it was found to be impossible 
to go on charging fees. We do not object 
to the freeing of the Board Schools 
if this be done with the knowledge 
and consent of those who contribute the 
money. If, after the ratepayers are 
consulted, they desire to have their 
schools made free, we are willing to do 
our best under the circumstances, but 
there is a kind of fanatical enthusiasm 
which one sees occasionally, and School 
Boards are not always in harmony with 
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the opinions of the ratepayers. Any 
School Board will be doing an act which 
will be all but irreparable if it makes 
these schools free. Power is given 
under this Bill to the Department to 
re-impose fees in two cases. The 
. first is when there is a change in the 
population, the other is when the 
improvement in the education of the 
district requires it. But it is no- 
where provided that a fee shall be 
imposed when the ratepayers take a 
fit of economy. How do we know that 
the course taken by a School Board now 
will be in harmony with the opinion of 
the ratepayers in the future? We do 
not want anything to be done ina hurry, 
to be done with precipitancy, and I 
think the right rev. Prelate’s Amendment 
will have no effect permanently in hinder- 
ing the making of Board schools free, 
and will only hinder persons who may 
be a little too much disposed to extrava- 
gant expenditure from carrying out their 
views until the opinion of their con- 
stituency can be ascertained, and then we 
shall all have to submit. 


On Question, their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 29 ; Not-Contents 36. 


Clauses 6 and 7 agreed to. 


Clause 8. 


Viscount CRANBROOK: There is 
an Amendment upon this clause in the 
name of Lord Sandford, I have spoken 
to him about it. He proposes to put in 
two Articles, 12 and 13, of the Code of 
1891. That, I think, is objectionable, 
but I will put in the words “ the minutes 
at the commencement of the Act.” 


Eart SPENCER: The noble Viscount 
charged me earlier in the evening with 
proposing to stereotype certain things, 
but I hope he will not stereotype the 
minutes of this year. It seems to me 
there ought to be a little latitude allowed 
to the Department in this case, and that 
it is not right to stereotype the minutes 
of a particular year. 

Viscount CRANBROOK: There is 
only this, that when you are giving a 
definition, you must give a definition of 
something certain, and the events which 
may happen in future years are of 
course uncertain. The question is how 
we fix an average attendance now. 
That is the important thing. 

The Bishop of Manchester 
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Amendment moved, to insert at the 
end of Clause 8, the words “ in force at 
the commencement of this Act.”—(The 
Viscount Cranbrook. ) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 8, as amended, and remaining 
clauses, agreed to. 


Standing Committee negatived ; Re- 
port of amendments to be received on 
Thursday next; and Bill to be printed 
asamended (No. 244.) 


RANGES BILL.—(No 238.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
order); and Bill to be read 3* To. 


morrow. 


CHARTERED ,ACCOUNTANTS BILL 
[u.t.J—(No. 230.) 

House in Committee (according to 
order); Bill reported without amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


COMMISSIONERS FOR OATHS ACT 
(1889) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 123.) 
Read 3* (according to order) with the 

amendment, and passed, and returned to 
the Commons. 


SLANDER OF WOMEN BILL.—(No. 233.) 
RETURNING OFFICERS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 191.) 

Read 3* (according to order), with the 
amendments, and passed, and returned 
to the Commons. 

House adjourned at ten minutes past 
Eight o’clock, till ‘l'o-morrow, 
Ten o’clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 20th July, 1891. 


BRINE PUMPING (COMPENSATION FOR 
SUBSIDENCE) BILL.—(No. 296.) 
Lords Amendments to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 


SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON (SUPER- 
ANNUATION) BILL.—(No. 49.) 

Special Report from the Select Com- 

mittee, with Minutes of Evidence, and 
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an Appendix, brought up, and read. 
[Inquiry not completed]. 
Bill reported, without Amendment. 
Report, and Special Report, to. lie 
0. the Table, and to be printed. *[No. 
350. 


TOWN HOLDINGS, 

Lords Message requesting a Copy of 
the Report from the Select Committee 
on Town Holdings, considered. 

Ordered, That a Printed Copy be 


communicated. 


CLOSURE OF DEBATE (STANDING 
ORDER No. 25.) 


Return ordered—- 

‘* Respecting application of Standing Order 
No. 25 (Closure of Debate) during Session 
1890-91 (in the same form as, and in continua- 
tion of, Parliamentary Vaper, No. 569, of 
1890.) —(Mr. Henry H. Fowler). 


ADJOURNMENT MOTIONS UNDER 
STANDING ORDER No. 9. 


Return ordered— 

‘“Of Motions for Adjournment under Stand- 
ing Order No. 9, showing the Date of such 
Motion, the Name of the Member proposing, 
the Definite Matter of Urgent Public Import- 
ance, and the Result of any Division taken 
thereon in the Session 1890-91 (in the same 
form as, and in continuation of Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 370, of Session 1890.)”—( Mr. Arthur 
Eliiot.) 


QUESTIONS. 





ILLITERATE VOTERS AT CARLOW. 

Mr. J. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.): I beg toask the Attorney 
General for Ireland whether he can state 
to the House the number of illiterate 
voters who polled at the recent election 
at Carlow, and what members of the 
Roman Catholic clergy acted as persona- 
tion agents at that election ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey, Dublin Uni- 
versity): I am informed that, according 
to the Official Returns furnished, the 
number of electors who voted at the 
recent Carlow election was 5,294, of 
whom 829 voted as illiterates. The 
number of polling stations open at this 
election was 17, and at 10 of these there 
were Roman Catholic clergymen acting 
as personating agents. 

Mr. J. POWELL WILLIAMS: I beg 
to give notice that 7 will early next 





Session move for leave to introduce a 
Bill to further secure the secrecy of the 
ballot by abolishing the office of persona- 
tion agent, and by other means. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): I 
wish to know what number of illiterate 
electors voted at the election at.Carlow 
in 1885; also how many landlords’ 
agents acted as personation agents ? 

Mr. MADDEN: At the previous con- 
tested election in 1885, 5,627 electors 
voted, and of these 1,019 voted as 
illiterates. 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.): 
When will the Return as to illiterate 
voters ordered at the commencement of 
the Session be issued ? 

Mr. MADDEN: Iam afraid I must 
ask for notice of that question. 


TELEGRAPH REGISTERED ADDRESSES, 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General what is the total number of 
merchants, firms, and other persons who 
have registered addresses in the Tele- 
graph Department of the Post Office ; 
and what amount of money was received 
for registering addresses last year ? 
*Tuoe POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes, Cambridge University) : In reply 
to the hon. Member, I have to say that 
the total number of registered telegraphic 
abbreviated addresses is 39,335, and that 
the sum received during the financial 
year ended the 3lst March last for the 
registration of such addresses was 
£41,321. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS AND 
WORKMEN’S WAGES. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works whether, when 
he satisfied himself that a wage at the 
rate of 74d. per hour for some of the 
painters, in connection with the Govern- 
ment contract taken by Messrs. Holland 
and Hannen, represented a rate of wage 
generally accepted as current for com- 
petent workmen, he took any evidence 
except that of Messrs. Holland and 
Hannen themselves; whether he is 
aware that the usual pay given to 
painters by other large firms, and by 
Messrs. Holland and Hannen themselves 
for most of their work under private 
contract is at the rate of 84d. per hour ; 
and what number of painters are en- 
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gaged in connection with the contract, 
and at what rate per hour are they being 

id ? 

Tae FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Puunxet, Dublin Uni- 
versity): Besides the statement of 
Messrs. Holland and Hannen, I had 
before me the tenders of the other firms 
who competed for the Government con- 
tract referred to in the question, and 
these seemed to me toconfirm that state- 
ment. On further inquiry, I have ascer- 
tained that the current rates of wages 
for painters at present range from 7d. 
to 84d., and, therefore, in fixing the 
minimum rate for our contract at 74d., 
we have placed it rather above than 
below the minimum of what is at present 
paid in the general market. But 74d. is 
the minimum rate at which ordinary 
painters employed by the Office of 
Works in day work may be paid ; 
and, as a matter of fact, out of 44 
painters so employed during the week 
before last, 39 were paid at the rate of 
84d., only five being paid at the mini- 
mum rate of 7}d., and this proportion 
may be said to have prevailed during 
the contract ; but, of course, the wages 
would vary with circumstances within 
the limits assigned. 


THE LICENSING ACTS. 

Mr. AGG-GARDNER (Cheltenham) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been called toa circular issued by 
the Chief Constable of Monmouthshire 
to the police, in consequence of a Resolu- 
tion of the Joint Committee urging in- 
creased vigilance on the part of the police 
as regards breaches of the Licensing Acts, 
the circluar informing them that their 
chances of promotion will be lessened in 
districts where there have not been 
sufficient number of convictions against 
publicansi; and whether he has given 
any sanction to this method of adminis- 
tering the Licensing Laws; and, if not, 
whether he will take some steps to pro- 
tect the holders of licences in Monmouth- 
shire from vexatious prosecutions ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marruews, 
Birmingham, E.): The Chief Constable 
of Monmouthshire informs me that, in 


consequence of a Resolution of the) 


Standing Joint Committee of that county 
urging upon him— 
Mr. Sydney Buxton 
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| “The necessity for increased vigilance on 
the part of the police in order that licence- 
holders serving tntoxicated persons with drink 
should be vigorously proceeded against.” 
issued a general order to his force, in 
which he stated that— 

‘* Officers and constables who never report 
any irregularity in publichouses in districts 
where drunkenness is considerable will be con- 
sidered to be wanting in vigilance and to have 
neglected an important duty, and that such 
constables must therefore not be surprised if 
they do not receive the increase in pay 
authorised to be granted to efficient officers 
and constables.” 

I have written to the chief constable 
asking him to consider whether this 
order is not likely to conduce to vexa- 
tious and ill-founded charges against 
publicans rather than to a prudent and 
well considered administration of the law. 


H.M.S. ANSON—THE WRECK OF THE 
UTOPIA. 

Mr. WEBSTER: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether he 
is aware that at the time of the wreck 
of the Utopia 315 lives were saved, in 
many cases at great risk to the sailors ; 
that the great bulk of these were saved 
by officers and men of the Channel 
Squadron, over 100 by those of H.MS. 
Anson alone; whether for saving the 
minority, medals of the Royal Humane 
Society, Board of Trade, and Albert 
medals were freely and properly dis- 
tributed to men of a Swedish man-of-war 
and others, some of the latter, it is said, 
incurring very little risk; whether 
whilst acknowledging that in saving life 
at sea British sailors simply do their 
duty, it is intended to let the gallant 
action of British sailors in this instance 
remain completely unrecognised by the 
Authorities ; and whether his attention 
has been called to the report in a 
Gibraltar paper, which states that a boat 
from H.MS. Anson, during the height 
of the gale, ran up between the masts of 
the wreck, where, regardless of the 
terrible danger they ran from capsizing, 
the crew maintained their position until 
they had saved the lives of those they 
went to rescue; this boat was com- 
manded by a Naval Reserve Officer 
belonging to the Anson? 

*Toe FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
|RALTY (Lord G. Hamutoy, Middlesex, 
, Kaling): I am fully aware of the gallant 
| behaviour of the officers and men of the 
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Channel Squadron on the occasion of the 
foundering of the Utopia in Gibraltar 
Roads, and I understand that certain 
medals have been distributed to the 
officers and men of a Swedish man-of-war 
and certain British subjects for their 
conduct on that occasion. Where a whole 
squadron show exemplary gallantry it is 
difficult to single out individuals for 
special distinction, but the conduct of 
those officers and men of the Navy 
whose actions were particularly noticed 
has been duly recorded in their favour 
at the Admiralty. The history of the 
Navy contains numerous examples of 
similar acts of gallantry, and it is the 
feeling of the Board of Admiralty that, 
in simply expressing their warm appre- 
ciation of the services performed by the 
whole squadron on this sad emergency, 
they were adopting a course fully in 
accord with the traditions and feelings 
of the service at large. 


ALIENS, 


Mr. WEBSTER: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whe- 
ther any steps have yet been taken to 
check the Returns rendered by the 
masters of vessels under the Alien Act of 
Will. IV., by systematically counting the 
number of aliens on board, and compar- 
ing them with the master’s Return ; and, 
if so, at what ports this systematic 
counting has taken place ? 

*Tae PRESIDENT or tas BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacn, Bristol, 
W.): The Returns of aliens made by 
masters of vessels under the Alien Act 
of Will. IV., have been systematically 
checked by counting at certain intervals 
the number of aliens on board the ships 
arriving at each port, and comparing the 
numbers so obtained with the numbers 
in the master’s Returns. The ports at 
which the aliens have so far been 
counted in this manner are Dover, 
Goole, Grimsby, Harwich, Hull, Leith, 
Liverpool, London, Newcastle, North and 
South Shields, Sunderland, and West 
Hartlepool. 

Mr. WEBSTER: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say when these Returns will 
be issued ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I believe 
they are published monthly, and the 
Return for June has already been 
given, 


{Jury 20, 1891} 
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EGYPTIAN COTTON CROP. 

Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether any Reports 
have been received by Her Majesty’s 
Government, through Her Majesty’s 
Agent and Consul General in Egypt, 
showing approximately to what extent, 
or in what way, the cotton crop would 
be increased by the provision of the 
additional supply of summer water re- 
ferred to by Her Majesty’s Agent and 
Consul General in his recent Report 
(Egypt, No. 3, page 14); whether he 
could furnish the House with asummary 
of the Reports in question ; whether an 
offer has recently been made by Mr. 
Cope Whitehouse to defray any expendi- 
ture that would be incurred in printing 
the maps, Reports, and Papers relating 
to his project, or such portions of them 
as it might be expedient to publish ; and 
whether this offer has been, or will be, 
accepted ? 

*Tuzs UNDERSECRETARY or STATE 
rok FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir J. 
Ferausson, Manchester, N.E.): No 
further information has been received 
than that given in Egypt, No. 3, 1891. 
Mr. Whitehouse offered to defray all the 
cost of putting the facts in an accessible 
form for those eminent engineers and 
other experts who are Members of the 
House of Commons. Mr. Whitehouse 
was informed on the 2nd inst. that— 

“ Tt rests with the Egyptian Government to 
consider with their technical advisers what 
measures should be taken for improving the 
water supply of Egypt ;” 
and his offer was, therefore, not accepted. 

*Mr. SUMMERS: When will a decision 
as to Mr. Cope Whitehouse’s scheme be 
given? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: I understand 
that the Egyptian Government propose 
to take other proceedings, and the 
decision rests with them. 


INSPECTION OF WARLIKE STORES. 

Sm H. HAVELOCK-ALLAN (Dur- 
ham, 8.E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether any reduction 
has been made, or is proposed to be made, 
in the establishment of officers employed 
under the Director General of Artillery 
in the inspection of warlike stores ; and, 
if so,on what grounds, the work of that 
Department being stated not to have 
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decreased either in amount or import- 
ance within the last year? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannore, Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): In consequence of the 
large orders for warlike stores, it has 
been necessary for some time past to 
employ temporarily additional Inspectors. 
A decrease in the orders for a particular 
class of guns and ammunition has 
rendered it possible to dispense for a 
time with three of these additional 
officers. 


RECRUITING OF THE ARMY AND 
EMPLOYMENT OF DISCHARGED 
SOLDIERS. 

Sir H. HAVELOCK-ALLAN: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the Report of the mixed Com- 
mittee on the questions of the Recruiting 
of the Army and the Civil Employment 
of Reserve and Discharged Soldiers will 
be presented to the House before the 
close of the present Session, and in time 


to allow a discussion on the subject}. 


before the House rises; if not, about 
what time it may be expected to be laid 
upon the Table of the House; and what 
steps, if any, he proposes to take in these 
important matters in the meantime ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I understand 
that it will not be possible for the Com- 
mittee on the Terms of Service to report 
during the present Session. As regards 
the presentation of the Report to Parlia- 
ment, I cannot make any promise until 
I have seen it. In the meantime, the 
Recruiting Department will make every 
effort to obtain the necessary recruits 
under existing regulations. 


AN IRREGULAR QUESTION, 


Mr. ATKINSON (Boston): I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer if 
he will fix a day for the much-needed 
Coinage Bill? I have to complain that 
the question as handed in to the Clerk 
at the Table has been altered. 

Me. T. M. HEALY: I rise to a point 
of order. I beg to submit that the 
question is irregular. It speaks of “ the 
much-needed Coinage Bill,” and is, there- 
fore, controversial. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The question, as 
handed in, must have been full ‘of 
errors, if the hon. and learned Member 
has now discovered another. 

Sir H. Havelock-Allan 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. ATKINSON : I beg to say that J 
shall not ask the question in its present 
state, As the father of the original ques- 
tion, I will not have that which stands on 
the Paper affiliated upon me. 
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MAIL SERVICE AT OBAN, 

Mr. SOMERVELL (Ayr, &c.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether, 
in view of the increasing importance of 
Oban, and that meetings of the County 
Council for Argyllshire are held there, he 
is now in a position to undertake to con- 
tinue the present service of mails 
throughout the year ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: Iam sorry to inform 
the hon. Member that from the inquiry 
which has been made in this matter, it 
appears that the Railway Company 
could not arrange to continue throughout 
the year the summer working of the 
night mail train to Oban without a much 
larger additional payment than the cir- 
cumstances warrant me in sanctioning. 


DR. KLEIN, 

Mr. W. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether Dr. Klein 
is a permanent salaried official of the 
Local Government Board, or whether he 
merely makes an annual Report regard- 
ing his own private experiments; what 
salary or remuneration Dr. Klein re- 
ceives ; whether any, and if so which, 
of the inoculation experiments referred 
to in his last Report were performed 
with diphtheritic membranes received 
from the Fulham Fever Hospital, and 
which of them were made in England ; 
and whether, to prevent future mis- 
understanding, he will request Dr. 
Klein to specify in future Reports 
which of his experiments are made in 
England and which abroad ? 

*Tae PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircuig, 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): Dr. 
Klein is not a permanent salaried officer 
of the Local Government Board. He 
makes an annual Report upon researches 
conducted by him on behalf of the 
Board and in furtherance of sanitary 
science. The remuneration which he 
received during the last financial year 
was £670. I have communicated with 
Dr. Klein, whose researches I regard as 
of great importance, and I learn from 
him that none of the experiments re- 
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ferred to in his last Report were per- 
formed with diphtheritic membranes, all 
experiments being made with sub- 
cultures of the diphtheritic bacillus. All 
the experiments made on the guinea 
pigs, and these alone, were made in 
England. Dr. Klein will in future 
specify in his Reports to the Board 
which of his experiments are made in 
England and which abroad. 

*Mr. M‘LAREN: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether the experi- 
ments which he says have been made 
on behalf of the Local Government Board 
are those on cats’ eyes, which are 
described in Dr. Klein’s Report ? 


*Mr. RITCHIE: If the hon. Member 
means whether any specific instructions 
have been given to Dr. Klein as to the 
nature of his experiments and the places 
where they were to take place, I have 
only to say that no instructions were 
given. Dr. Klein has made experiments 
of great value to sanitary science, but we 
really do not know when or where they 
were made. 


PORT OF SPAIN. 


Mr. KING (Hull, Central) : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether he is aware that the 
existing waterworks at Port of Spain 
were constructed for a population not 
exceeding 15,000, and that the popula- 
tion is now between 40,000 and 50,000 ; 
that the water is polluted, in the first 
instance, by the open drainage of the 
native village of Maraval, and is sub- 
sequently conveyed to the inhabitants 
of Port of Spain without the interven- 
tion of any filter beds; whether uny- 
thing has been done to carry out the 
recommendations for an improved water 
supply of Mr. Unsworth, who was sent 
out to report on this question to Her 
Majesty’s Government 15 years ago, or 
those of Mr. Tanner, the Director of 
Public Works; whether he is aware 
that, after the disastrous fires of Feb- 
ruary last, the Coroner, at an inquest 
on 12 bodies, found that 
_ “The present water supply of Port of Spain 
is inadequate to cope with any fire of great 
magnitude” ; 
and whether, as Mr. Tanner is in Eng- 
land, steps will be immediately taken, 
in concert with him, to move the Local 
Authorities to action in this matter P 


{Joux 20, 1891} 
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Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Baron H. 
de Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth): 
When. the existing waterworks at Port 
of Spain were constructed, the popula- 
tion of the town was probably between 
15,000 and 20,000, and it is now over 
40,000; but the Assistant Director of 
Public Works reports that even during 
the recent severe drought the daily 
water supply has been about 62 gallons 
per head. The Maraval River, which is 
the principal source of the supply, 
passes through the village of Maraval, 
and the water is not filtered. Mr. 
Unsworth’s recommendations were not 
carried out except to a small extent. 
Those of Mr. Tanner were submitted in 
December last, and are now under the 
consideration of the Local Government. 
No steps have yet been taken to carry 
them out. The Coroner’s verdict, at 
the inquest on the bodies of the persons 
who lost their lives in the fires of Feb- 
ruary last referred to, did contain the 
words that— 

‘« The present water supply of Port of Spain ° 

is inadequate to cope with any fire of great 
magnitude.” 
The Secretary of State does not think it 
necessary to put any special pressure 
on the Local Authorities. They have 
shown their sense of the importance of 
the matter by requiring Mr. Tanner to 
report; and they will doubtless not fail 
to.give full consideration to his pro- 
posals. 


WEST INDIAN DEPENDENCIES. 

Sr T. ESMONDE (Dublin Co., N.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the ‘Colonies is it the wish of 
Her Majesty’s Government to effect a 
confederation of all the West Indian 
Dependencies of the Crown, and, if so, 
what steps have been taken to inform 
the inhabitants thereof; and is he 
aware that, while the people of the 
West Indies would welcome any change 
which enabled them to secure the boon 
of representative Government, they are 
decidedly averse to the amalgamation of 
the existing small Crown Colonies into 
one large replica of the same, under 
which the administrative ills they suffer 
and complain of would become intensi- 
fied ? 

Baron H. pp WORMS : Her Majesty’s 
Government have not had under their 
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consideration, and have no present in- 
tention of proposing, a confederation of 
all the West Indian Colonies. They do 
not know what would be the general 
feeling of the inhabitants of these 
colonies towards a proposal to amal- 
gamate the small Crown Colonies into 
one Crown Colony. Only a small por- 
tion of the inhabitants of these colonies 
is at present sufficiently educated to be 
fit for responsible Government ; but I 
cannot admit that they suffer or com- 
plain of administrative ills under Crown 
Colony Government. 


THE WINDWARD ISLANDS. 


Sir T. ESMONDE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether, in spite of the protest of the 
people of Grenada, Colony of the Wind- 
ward Islands, the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies has instructed the Gover- 
nor of the colonies to curtail the 
power of the local Parochial Boards 
by reducing them to Municipal 
Councils, with power to administer, in 
the majority of cases, townlets with 
populations not exceeding 400 to 500 
inhabitants; would the Secretary of 
State be disposed to increase the power 
and responsibility of such Parochial 
Boards to the extent of converting each 
within its own sphere into the responsi- 
ble authority for the maintenance of 
public roads, second grade schools, and 
sanitary arrangements, and the distribu- 
tion of poor relief ; is the Secretary of 
State prepared to extend this system to 
the islands of St. Lucia and St. Vincent 
in the same colony ; and for what con- 
ditions towards a closer federation of 
these islands would this increase of the 
powers of the Parochial Boards be 
granted P 


Baron H. pe WORMS: The Secre- 
tary of State has given no instructions to 
the Governor of the Windward Islands 
to curtail the powers of the Parochial 
Boards in Grenada. The Secretary of 
State does not propose to suggest to the 
Colonial Government any extension of 
the powers of the Parochial Boards in 
Grenada or the extension of the system 
of Parochial Boards to St. Vincent and 
St. Lucia, either in connection with pro- 
posals for a federation of these islands or 
otherwise. Should he receive any pro- 
posals on these subjects from the 

Baron H.de Worms 
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Maneuvres. 


Governor-in-Chief of the Windward 
Islands, they will receive due considera- 
tion. 


MELLING SCHOOL, ORMSKIRK. 

Mr. SUMMERS : I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether his 
attention has been called to the manage- 
ment of Melling School, Ormskirk, with 
regard to which it is alleged that the 
vicar refuses to consult his committee, 
tells them they have no power whatever, 
and will not let them see the school 
books; and whether he will direct 
inquiries to be made upon the subject ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Sir W. Harr Dyxg, Kent, 
Dartford): The Department have no 
information as to the provisions of 
the deed under which the school is 
managed ; but the Returns appear 
to have been signed each year by 
three persons described as managers ; if 
the vicar is acting in excess of his legal 
rights, it is obvious that those associated 
with him in the management have a 
remedy at law; but the Department 
have no power to interfere in their 
behalf so long as the requirements of the 
Code continue to be fulfilled. 


THE NAVAL MANCUVRES. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty whether in the 
manoeuvreing of the Fleet it will be 
necessary to coal at Leith Roads; whe- 
ther the Admiralty intend to take in 
Scotch coal, or to bring coal from Wales ; 
what is the estimated cost per ton of 
the Welsh coal delivered at Leith Roads ; 
what is the estimated cosi per ton of 
Scotch coal delivered at the same place; 
and whether in the manoeuvres of the 
Fleet it is important to test the facili- 
ties with which local coal may be 
obtained, and the comparative value of 
such local coal when employed in Her 
Majesty’s ships ? 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: The ships of 
the Northern Fleet will fill up with coal 
in Leith Roads before the mancuvres 
begin. The coal will be brought from 
Wales. As coal will be required at 
more than one place, either in Scotland 
or England, the colliers have been taken 
on a “time charter,” so that they can be 
moved wherever the coal may be wanted. 
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The estimated cost of the coal required 
for the manoeuvres is 24s. 6d. a ton, in- 
cluding hire of colliers for one month. 
It could, however, be delivered direct 
at Leith on a “voyage charter” for 
about 20s. aton. The price of Scotch 
coal delivered to ships in Leith Roads 
would probably be about 12s. 6d. a ton. 
A test of the nature suggested is not 
considered to be important, as the supply 
of coal to Her Majesty’s ships in time of 
war must be provided in such a manner 
as to be handy wherever and whenever 
wanted ; and it is one of the objects of 
the manoeuvres to test the arrangements 
made to meet such wants. The question 
of the comparative value of Scotch and 
other coals has been fully tested and 
considered, and it has been decided not 
to use such coals to any considerable ex- 
tent on board Her Majesty’s ships. 


WOMEN AS FACTORY INSPECTORS. 

Mr. O. V. MORGAN (Battersea): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he is aware 
of the fact that the Governor of the 
State of Massachusetts has recently ap- 
pointed two women as factory inspectors ; 
and whether he is prepared to follow this 
example ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have no infor- 
mation as to what has been done by the 
Governor of the State of Massachusetts, 
and upon this subject I must refer the 
hon. Member to previous statements 
made repeatedly by me in the House. 
The present system of inspection has 
worked well and to the satisfaction of 
all concerned, and I have no evidence 
before me to induce me to think a 
change is necessary. 


THE BRISTOL POSTMEN. 

Sir J. WESTON (Bristol, E.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he can state when the Bristol postmen, 
who applied for an advance of wages 
more than 12 months ago, are likely to 
receive such advance; whether they 
were led to believe that their application 
would be entertained at the same time 
as the application of the sorters of the 
Bristol Post Office; and whether, up to 
the present time, the Bristol postmen 
have received no advance whatever, 
whilst the sorters have been in receipt 
of an advance of 4s. per week for several 
months past? I may say that the state- 
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ment made by the right hon. Gentleman 
on Friday greatly anticipated my ques- 
tion, and I will only ask now on what 
date the new scheme will take effect ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: The hon. Gentleman 
has asked me one question with no- 
tice, and he now asks another without 
notice. I will reply to the question on the 
Paper. The Treasury have just sanctioned 
a scheme under which higher wages will 
be given to postmen throughout the 
United Kingdom, and the Bristol post- 
men will share in the benefits of the 
scheme, which will be carried out with- 
out delay. They were not led to believe 
that their application would be enter- 
tained at the same time as the application 
from the sorters. 


THE BURIAL ACT. 

Mx. J. BRIGHT (Manchester, S.W.) ‘ 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he has 
received three Memorials from the 
officers and members of three Noncon- 
formist congregations in the parish of 
Holy Trinity, Ashton-in - Makerfield, 
Lancashire, representing that, notwith- 
standing an intimation to the incumbent 
from the Home Office that such a notice 
is not consistent with the object and pro- 
visions of the Burial Act of 1880, the 
accounts of burial payments for the 
churchyard of that parish continue to 
state that a “breadth,” or grave, “is 
appropriated on condition that no other 
than the Church of England Service is 
ever used,” and that new graves have 
been refused by the rector when the 
Church of England Service has not been 
required, and that,as a result, parishioners 
who would otherwise have availed them- 
selves of the Act of 1880 have, in order 
to obtain new graves, submitted to have 
a Church of England Service ; whether 
he will grant an official inquiry into the 
facts, with a view to obtain the with- 
drawal of such intimation, and the im- 
partial exercise of the incumbent’s dis- 
cretion in respect of burials, without re- 
gard to the burial services which may be 
performed ; and whether any, and what, 
answer has been given to the memo- 
rialists ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes, Sir; I have 
received three such memorials. I have 
more than once made inquiry into this 
matter, and the results were given in 
answer to questions in this House on 
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August 13 of last year and March 10 of 
this year. I stated on both these 
occasions that the question at issue be- 
tween the vicar and the complainants 
was one of law, which I had no juris- 
diction to determine ; and I have 
answered the petitioner in that sense. 


MOMBA AND NYANZA, 


Stir W. HARCOURT (Derby): 1 beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether, after the pledge given some 
time ago that the Government would not 
introduce or proceed with any new con- 
tentious business not already particularly 
specified, they intend to press on the con- 
sideration of the House the proposal, for 
the first time brought forward in the 
Supplementary Estimate delivered last 
Friday, for a Grant in Aid of the cost of 
surveys for a railway from Mombasa to 
Lake Victoria Nyanza ? 


THe CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I think the right 
hon. Gentlemen has amplified the terms 
of the pledge which has been given by 
the First Lord of the Treasury with re- 
gard to the business of the House. I 
cannot find that he has said that he 
would not introduce or proceed with 
any new “contentious business” not 
already particularly specified. The 
questions to which he replied related to 
Bills only, and his answers were subject 
to the same limitation. He has used 
the term “measures,” but only in such 
context as shows clearly that it was 
synonymous with Bills. However, Iam 
extremely anxious not even to afford 
colour for the suggestion that we have 
departed one inch from the spirit of the 
declaration which we have made to the 
House as a whole, that we would do our 
best to bring the Session to a close as near 
as possible to July 31, and if I gather 
that the Estimate in question is likely 
to be considered so contentious as to 
militate against that early termination 
of the labours of the House, I will under- 
take not to proceed with the Vote this 
Session ; but it must be distinctly under- 
stood that this course cannot be held to 
imply any change in the policy which 
both the part taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government at the Brussels Conference 
and the broadest considerations con- 
nected with the suppression of the Slave 

Mr, Matthews 
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Trade have, in our judgment, made it 
imperative upon us to adopt. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Upon that 
answer I may say that from a commu- 
nication I have received this morning 
from my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Mid Lothian, I may assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that this measure is re- 
garded as in the highest degree conten- 
tious, and therefore I hope I may take 
it for granted, of course taking note of 
what the right hon. Gentleman has said, 
that the measure will not be pressed this 
Session. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: If I understand 
the right hon. Gentleman to speak 
in the name of his Party in saying that 
this measure will be rded as a con- 
tentious matter, and likely to militate 
against the early termination of the 
Session, then I will undertake not to 
proceed with it this Session. 


Subsequently, 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.) said: I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether the note to the Supple- 
mentary Estimate just issued (Class V., 
No. 6), proposing that a sum of £20,000 
shall be voted for a preliminary survey 
for a railway from the coast of East 
Africa to Lake Victoria Nyanza, is correct 
in stating that 

“The course of the projected railway will be 
entirely within the British Protectorate in East 
Africa ;” 
and if the note is not correct in that 
statement, what, in the view of Her 
Majesty’s Government, is the nature and 
extent of the authority exercised or 
claimed by this country in those inland 
regions of Hast Africa which lie-to the 
east and south-east of the northern 
part of Lake Victoria Nyanzi, and which 
the projected railway is intended to 
traverse ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The course of the 
projected railway will be entirely within 
the British sphere, though it will extend 
beyond the limits of the Dominions of 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, over which a 
British protectorate has been declared. 
The authority exercised or claimed by 
this country in the regions alluded to in 
the second paragraph is that vested in 
the Imperial British East Africa Com- 
pany under the terms of its charter. 
Most of the tribes through which it is 
expected that the line will run have 
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already entered into Treaties accepting 
the protectorate of the Imperial British 
East Africa Company. 

*Mr. BRYCE: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether, when he said 
that the tribes through which the rail- 
way is to run had accepted the protec- 
torate of the British Kast Africa 
Company, it is to be understood that 
they had accepted the protectorate of 
this country ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: No, Sir; I said that 
the protectorate of this country goes as 
far, I understand, as the Dominions of 
the Sultan of Zanzibar. Beyond that it 
is a sphere of influence. 

*Mr. BRYCE: Is it not the case that 
the Dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar 
are only a narrow strip along the east 
coast ? 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : I must ask my right 
hon. Friend to give notice of this ques- 
tion. I am not so familiar with the 
geography of this region as he is. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: Does a sphere 
of influence mean British territory ? 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: That is a 
question I have answered a good many 
times. A sphere of influence defines the 
area within which this country may 
enter into Treaties with the tribes; 
and until the tribes have entered into 
agreements with us we exercise no power 
oract of sovereignty. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman amplify his answer by 
saying whether, when a Treaty has been 
made with a tribe of a country, that 
country becomes British territory over 
which the British Government is 
responsible ? , 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON: That depends 
on the terms of the Treaty. 


CAPE TOWN. 

Sr J. COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, &c.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether, at the time the construction of 
a dry dock at Cape Town was in contem- 
plation, the Treasury was asked to afford 
financial assistance to the undertaking ; 
if he would state what was the nature of 
financial assistance applied for ; whether, 
in return for such financial aid from the 
Treasury, any, and if so, what advantages 
were offered to the Imperial Government 
as regards securing to Her Majesty’s 
Ships docking accommodation ry Cape 
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Town; whether the Cape Government 
were parties to, or approved of, these 
proposals; what was the date of the 
application ; from what date to what date 
did the correspondence extend ; whether 
the application was rejected by the 
Treasury ; and, if so, on what grounds ; 
whether any suggestions were made by 
the then Chancellor of the Exchequer as 
toan alternative means by which financial 
assistance might be obtained from other 
gourtes ; and, if so, of what nature; and 
whether the dry dock was ultimately 
constructed at Cape Town independent 
of financial assistance from the Treasury, 
and without any arrangement for 
securing to the Imperial Government 
priority of use of this dock to Her 
Majesty’s ships in peace or in war? 
Baron H. pp WORMS: As far as the 
Colonial Office was concerned, the cor- 
respondence on the original construction 
of a dock at Cape Town began on 
October 7, 1865,land ended: on January 
18, 1876. The correspondence opened 
with a letter from the Admiralty of 
1865, offering to give the Table Bay 
Harbour Commissioners the benefit of 
the Colonial Docks Loan Act (28 and 
29 Vict., cap. 106) on condition that the 
dock was made capable of holding 
vessels of a certain size. The Table Bay . 
Harbour Board hesitated to accept the 
offer, as the provisions of the Act 
appeared to be too onerous as regards 
sinking fund and interest. The Ad- 
miralty expressed itself as willing to 
recommend the introduction of an 
amending Bill into the Imperial Parlia- 
ment; but the matter hung fire, and in 
November, 1870, the Treasury, in a 
letter to the Admiralty, offered to guar- 
antee the Dock Commissioners a rent of 
£2,924 for 10 years from the docks, 
when completed, on certain conditions. 
In the course of the correspondence on 
these proposals the Harbour Com- 
missioners made an alternative sug- 
gestion that the Imperial Government 
should contribute half the cost of the 
dock, not exceeding £30,000. The 
Admiralty agreed to this proposal on 
condition that Her Majesty’s ships had 
priority of the use of the docks, on 
giving ten days’ notice, for a period 
which was finally fixed at 30 years. The 
agents for the Cape Colony then pre- 
pared an agreement to carry out the 
arrangement. This draft agreement 
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formed the subject of considerable dis- 
cussion between the legal advisers of the 
Admiralty, the agents of the colony, the 
Colonial Government, and the Harbour 
Commissioners, in the course of which 
the Colonial Authorities asked to have 
the Imperial contribution raised from 
£30,000 to £34,700. On August 5, 
1875, the colony broke off the negotia- 
tions for reasons which, apparently, were 
not very clear to the Admiraliy. In 
December, 1875, Lord Carnarvon 
invited the Board of Admiralty to con- 
sider whether the negotiations could not 
be re-opened, but they declined to do so 
on the ground that they were not pre- 
pared to increase the amount already 
offered, and there the matter appears to 
have ended. The Colonial Office never 
had any correspondence with the Trea- 
sury on the question, and has no know- 
ledge of the opinion which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer may at that 
time have had about it. The dock was 
ultimately constructed independently of 
Imperial assistance ; and as regards the 
facilities afforded to Her Majesty’s ships 
I must refer my hon. Friend to the 
answer given on the 17th inst. by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 


COMMUNICATION CORDS IN RAILWAY 
CARRIAGES. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he will consider the expediency of taking 
steps to compel Railway Companies to 
attach communication cords to all 
children’s excursion trains, without re- 
gard to distance ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH : The question 
of communication cords was carefully 
considered by the Legislature in 1868, 
when Parliament decided to limit the 
obligation of companies to trains travel- 
ling more than 20 miles without stop- 
ping. I do not propose to introduce 
further legislation on the subject, and 1] 
hardly see how it would be practicable 
to enact a law which should apply to 
children’s excursion trains, and not toall 
excursion trains, or why excursion trains 
should be exceptionally treated in the 
matter. 


MALTA. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Baron H. de Worms 
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Affairs, with reference to the following 
declaration of policy, contained in the 
Despatch concerning the affairs of Malta, 
of the Marquess of Salisbury, in August, 
1889, to Sir J. L. Simmons— 


“The great power of the principal clerical 
fanctionaries in Malta to influence the mass of 
the people renders it most essential that in 
their selection the Holy See should keep pro- 
minently in view the value of securing the 
services actuated by a friendly disposition to- 
wards this country, and prepared to support 
in all proper ways the reasonable directiuns of 
the Local Government ;”’ 


whether any such persons referred to in 
the Despatch have yet been appointed 
to any office in Malta ? 

Sr J. FERGUSSON: No high 
ecclesiastical functionaries have been ap- 
pointed in Malta since January, 1889. 
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CAST-IRON RAILWAY BRIDGES. 


Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he will grant a Return of 
the number of cast-iron railway bridges 
now in use in Great Britain and Ireland, 
with the dates of their construction ? 

*Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I have 
already issued a Circular calling upon the 
Railway Companies to furnish a Return 
which practically will contain amongst 
other information the particulars referred 
to in the hon. Member’s question. This 
Return will be presented to Parliament 
in due course. 


MAIL SERVICE TO STORNOWAY. 

Dr. M‘DONALD (Ross and Cromarty): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General if 
the mail steamer from Strome to Storno- 
way has twice within the last month 
called at Portree, on her way to the 
latter place, and so delaying her arrival 
there for three hours; and whether he 
will take such steps as to prevent this 
inconvenience to the people of Stornoway 
in the future ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: Yes, Sir; special pro- 
vision was given for the Stornoway Mail 
Packet to call at Portree on the 8th and 
17th instant. I am assured that in 
neither case did any inconvenience result 
at Stornoway. 


FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE. 
Mr. MORRELL (Oxford, Woodstock) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether, having regard 
to a statement circulated by the 
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Agricultural Gazette, recently pub- 
lished in Berlin by the Royal Tech- 
nical Council of Veterinary Affairs, to 


the effect that the great increase in foot 


and mouth disease in Prussia during 
the last quarter of 1890 is to be attri- 
buted chiefly to infection spread by the 
separated milk received from creameries 
and given to swine and calves, he is 
aware that any such effect is traceable in 
these Islands to such cause; and, if so, 
whether “separated” milk, as the 
harmful medium, is to be distinguished 
from “skim” milk obtained by other 
depleting agencies, eg. the Jersey 
Creamer ; and whether, in view of the 
further statement that a Decree has 
been promulgated by the Prussian 
Minister of Agriculture prohibiting the 
creameries from sending out separated 
milk unless it has been previously 
heated to 100 degrees Centigrade, he 
will consider the propriety of issuing a 
Memorandum to allay apprehension, or 
in support of the Prussian Minister 
of Agriculture’s Decree as the facts may 
determine ? 

THe PRESIDENT or rat BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. Cnaptuiy, Lin- 
colnshire, Sleaford): I am informed 
that all milk, whether separated or not, 
may be a fruitful agent in spreading 
foot and mouth disease, and the pre- 
cautions of the Prussian Government 
would appear to be amply justified by 
the circumstances of that country. But 
the United Kingdom is now, and has 
been since 1885, free from foot and 
mouth disease, and the question, 
therefore, happily, does not appear to 
arise so far as this country is concerned. 


THE ALBERT UNIVERSITY. 

Mr. SUMMERS: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
the proposed Charter of the Albert 
University in London will abolish the 
religious tests at present imposed in 
King’s College upon all teachers, with 
the exception of the Professors of 
Modern and Oriental Languages ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: When the Draft 
Charter has been submitted to the Com- 
mittee in its amended form it will be 
laid before Parliament and will be open 
to discussion, but it is not usual fora 
Committee of the Privy Council to 
announce its decision until it has re- 
ported to the Queen. 


{Juty 20, 1891} 
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POSTMASTERSHIP OF CAVAN. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General how many 
applications were received in reply to 
the official intimation of the recent 
vacancy in the Postmastership of Cavan ; 
how many applicants had 10 to 15 
years, and how many 15 to 20 years, 
and how many more than 20 years, of 
appointed service; what was the date 
of the Civil Service certificate of the 
person appointed ; whether the appoint- 
ment was made on the recommendation 
of the surveyor of the district, or of the 
Secretary to the Post Office in Dublin; 
and, if not, upon whose recommendation 
was it made; whether the recent 
vacancies at Enniskillen, Ballymena, 
and Letterkenny have all been filled by 
persons on the English establishment ; 
and whether he is aware that a strong 
feeling of discontent has been caused by 
such appointments, both among the 
post officials in Ireland and the people of 
the districts concerned ? 


*Mr. RAIKES: Altogether, for the 
Postmastership of Cavan, there were 35 
applications. The salary of the office is 
£120 a yéar, and, without troubling the 
House with all the details into which the 
hon. Member invites me to enter, it may 
be sufficient to state that for such an 
appointment I feel myself qualified to 
make my own selection without his 
assistance. It is true that the offices 
to which the hon. Member refers 
have been filled by transfers from Eng- 
land, just as the offices at Wokingham 
and Workington have been filled by 
transfers from Ireland. From this inter- 
change of appointments as between one 
part of the Kingdom and another I hope 
for satisfactory results. 

*Mr. KNOX: Arising out of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s answer, may I ask if 
it is not the fact that I made no 
application whatever in the matter of 
this appointment until after the place 
was filled? I should scorn to ask for 
anyone the smallest post under a British 
Government. May I also ask whether, 
at a later date, he will be able to give 
further particulars as to this appoint- 
ment, whic’1 is most unsatisfactory to the 
district concerned ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: I think it would be 
wasting the time of the House to give 
further particulars. 
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*Mr. KNOX: Have I made any 
application whatever in regard to this 
appointment ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: No, Sir; the hon. 
Member has made no application in 
regard to the appointment, but he has 
shown a great wish to interfere with it. 


IRISH MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether he will consider 
the possibility of organising an improved 
mail service between Belfast and Cavan, 
Enniskillen, Armagh, and other towns 
on the Great Northern Railway, in con- 
nection with the proposed improved 
service between Belfast and the North 
of England and Scotland, vid Larne and 
Stranraer ? 

*Mr, RAIKES: The mails for Armagh 
will be accelerated under the new 
arrangements. No acceleration to Cavan 
or Enniskillen could be effected without 
the establishment of a new service of 
trains on the branch lines connecting 
those towns with Belfast: and that, too, 
at an expense which would be quite out 
of proportion to the amount of corre- 


spondence to be benefited. 


CONGESTED DISTRICT COUNTIES 
IN IRELAND. 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land what counties in Ireland will in 
part be Congested District Counties, 
having regard to the approximate results 
of the Census of 1891, if the Lords’ 
Amendment, proposing to insert £1 10s. 
instead of £1 6s. 8d. as the limit of 
average rateable value, be adopted by 
this House ; and whether he will append 
to the map now placed in the tea room a 
list ;of the electoral divisions in which, 
according to the Census of 1891, the 
average rateable value is less than 
£1 10s. 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovur, Man- 
chester, E.): As a rule, the result of the 
new Census shows for the western 
counties of Ireland an even rise in the 
valuation per head of population to the 
extent that, for all practical purposes, 
the valuation of £1 10s. in 1891 covers 
the same area as the valuation of 
£1 6s. 8d. in 1881. The counties in 
Treland which, under the proposed 
£1 10s. limit of valuation will in part 
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be congested district counties are 
Donegal, Galway, Leitrim, Mayo, Sligo, 
Roscommon, Kerry, and the West Riding 
of Cork. I am havinga fresh map placed 
in the Tea Room, showing the congested 
district counties on the £1 10s. basis, 
There is a slight possibility that Longford 
might be included when the revised 
figures are ascertained. 


IRISHESUPPLEMENTARY GRANTS. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY : Is it intended to 
take any further Supplementary Vote in 
regard to the Irish Estimates before the 
close of the Session ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There is a 
Supplementary Vote already before the 
House. As far as my recollection serves 
me, there is no other Supplementary 
Estimate. 


MR. P. SYNAN, OF KILKEE. 


Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.): I beg to 
ask the Attorney General for Ireland is 
he aware that a case, in which Mr. 
Patrick Synan, of Kilkee, County Clare, 
late of Her Majesty’s 70th Regiment of 
Foot, and his wife are concerned, has 
been before the County Court Judge for 
the past nine years, and still remains 
unsettled ; and, considering the con- 
tinuous quarterly attendance at Kilrush 
Sessions, and the expense attendant 
thereon, he will make inquiry as to the 
cause why judgment is so long de- 
layed ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The Clerk of the 
Peace for the County Clare reports that 
the case of “Synan v. Talty,” referred 
to, was disposed of at Kilrush Sessions 
in January last. The County Court 
Judge dismissed the case without pre- 
judice, from which dismiss no appeal 
was taken. 


SCHOOL FEES IN IRELAND. 


Cotornrn NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if the 
parents of children in Ireland will have 
to continue paying school fees after the 
Ist September, and if, on the other 
hand, English parents will be exempt 
from that date; and if he can make no 
provision this Session to mitigate the 
loss to some Irish parents and to many 
school teachers which will arise from 
this difference ? ere 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is the fact 
that the parents of school children in 
Ireland will be required to pay school 
fees after September 1, as it has not 
been found possible, as the hon. and 

lant Gentleman is well aware, to pass 
the legislation necessary to relieve them 
of that burden. But the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman must recollect that 
no loss will occur to the Irish community 
by that transaction. The whole of the 
money which has been properly allocated 
to Ireland for the financial year will go 
to Ireland, and, it is not improbable, for 
educational purposes. 


SALMON IN IRISH RIVERS. 


Mr. KING: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, whether any report has been 
made of a marked decrease of salmon 
on the upper waters of the Rivers Suir, 
Barrow, and Nore; whether instruc- 
tions could be issued to the Inspectors 
of Irish Fisheries to scrutinise closely 
the private rights of using seine nets 
and working fishing weirs at the mouths 
of the rivers, and take measures. by 
limiting the fishing season and diminish- 
ing the dimensions of draft nets in tidal 
waters to preserve the salmon from 
danger of extinction ; and whether the 
Inspectors report that there is any reason 
to believe that the absence of sport in 
consequence of the interception of fish 
by nets and weirs has any effect in 
deterring anglers’ from protecting the 
fish in spawning season ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Inspectors 
of Irish Fisheries report that for the 
last month advertisements have been 
inserted by them in the local papers, 
and otherwise extensively published, 
calling meetings at various places to 
inquire into the alleged diminution of 
salmon in the Suir, Barrow, and Nore, 
the general state of the salmon fisheries 
in the district, and the best means to be 
adopted for their regulation and im- 
provement. The first of these meetings 
has just been held, and the whole matter 
is receiving the careful attention of the 
Inspectors. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I wish to draw the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
to the Report of the Select Committee of 
two years ago dealing with the whole 
subject, which deals with the question of 
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men fishing for a livelihood and fishing 
for sport and pleasure. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I quite agree 
that in any change in the salmon fishery 
laws, or any legislation on the subject, 
regard should be had to the interest of 
the community at large. 


MR. DE COBAIN. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I beg to inform the 
House that I have received certain docu- 
ments with reference to Mr. de Cobain, 
and I have thought it right, looking to 
the fact that the conduct of the hon. 
Gentleman is to come before the House 
on Thursday next, not to delay com- 
municating them at once to the House. 
The first communication I shall read is 
from Mr. Athol J. Dudgeon, acting as 
solicitor for Mr. de Cobain. He writes— 


; * July 18, 1891. 

‘‘Sir,—Referring to the Order of the House 
of Commons, requiring the attendance of Mr. 
E. S. W. de Cobain, Member of Parliament for 
East Belfast, in the House on the 23rd July 
inst., I, as the solicitor for Mr. de Cobain, and 
at his request, beg to hand you herewith a 
medical certificate as to the state of his health, 
and a statutory declaration verifying same. 
For the reasons stated in the declaration, I 
respectfully ask that proceedings under the 
Order of the House may be suspended until 
Mr: de Cobain has been able to return to the 
United Kingdom and meet the charges made 
against him. 

“T have the honour to be, 

“Your obedient!servant, 
“ Arnot J. DUDGEON, 


‘*The Right Honourable the Speaker of the 
House of Commons.” 


With that letter is enclosed the statutory 
declaration of Mr. Athol J. Dudgeon, as 
follows :— 


“J, Athol Johnson Dudgeon, of Clones, in 
the County of Monaghan, Ireland, solicitor, do 
solemnly and sincerely declare as follows :— 

“1. I have been consulted by Mr. Kdward 
Samuel Wesley de Cobain, Member of Parlia- 
ment for East Belfast, in reference to certain 
charges which have been preferred against 
him, and in respect of which a warrant has 
been issued for his arrest. 

“2. On the 16th day of July instant I had 
an interview with the said Edward Samuel 
Wesley de Cobain, at Boulogne -sur- Mer, 
France, in reference to the said charges and 
the Order of the House of Commons directing 
the said Edward Samuel Wesley de Cobain to 
be in his place in the House on Thursday, the 
23rd day of July instant. He, at such inter- 
view, stated that the said charges were wholly 
without foundation, and were the result of a 
conspiracy, and that it always had been and 
stil] was his intention to return to Ireland to 
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meet the charges, but that ill-health had 
hitherto and still prevented him doing so, and 
he assured me that it was his intention, so 
soon as the state of his health permitted him 
to do so, to return and take his trial for such 
charges, and he instructed me to take the 
necessary steps for his defence to the charges 
and to retain counsel on his behalf. 

“3. On the same 16th day of July instant I 
was present when the said Edward Samuel 
Wesley de Cobain was medically examined by 
Dr. Alfred Carr, who is a physician and surgeon 
a romped in Boulogne aforesaid, and saw him 
write and sign the certificate now produced to 
me, and marked D.A., and I beg to refer to 
such certificate as showing the state of health 
af the said Edward Samuel Wesley de Cobain. 
The same certificate was in due course subse- 
quently authenticated by the Deputy Mayor of 
Boulogne aforesaid, whose signature and seal 
of office were put thereto in my presence, and 
such certificate was further duly authenticated 
at my request at the British Consulate in 
Boulogne aforesaid, and the signature of the 
Vice Consul and the seal of the office were put 
to the document in my presence. 


«4, For the reasons stated in the said certifi-, 


cate marked D.A. the said Edward Samuel 
Wesley de Cobain will be unable to comply 
with the Order of the House of Commons for 
his attendance, and I am instructed by him to 
request that the time for his attendance be ex- 
tended until he has had an opportunity of 
taking his trial upon the charges aforesaid. 

**5, As solicitor forthe said Edward Samuel 
Wesley de Cobain, I say that if the House of 
Commons should proceed to pass any Order of 
expulsion against the said Kdward Samuel 
Wesley de Cobain before he has had an oppor- 
tunity of taking his trial as aforesaid he will 
be greatly prejudiced upon such trial, and, in 
fact, I believe that an Order for expulsion 
would render it impossible to obtain a fajr and 
impartial trial, as such Order would be regarded 
as an expression of opinion by the House of 
Commons that the said Edward Samuel Wesley 
de Cobain was guilty of the charges preferred 
against him as aforesaid. 

“ And I make this solemn declaration, con- 
scientiously believing the same to be true, 
under and by virtue of the Statutory Declara- 
tion Act, 1835. ; 
“AtHoL J. DUDGEON. 


“Declared at the House of Commons the 
17th day of July, 1891, before me, 
“Frepx. J. Penton, J.P., Middlesex.” 


The only remaining document which I 
have received is the medical certificate, 
as follows :— 


*©69, Rue Faidherbe, Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
July 16, 1891. 


“T have this day examined Edward &. 
Wesley de Cobain, M.P. for East Belfast, and 
find him in the following condition of health :— 

“He is suffering from extreme nervous 
prostration, and it would be very dangerous to 
incur the risk of any great mental excitement 
at the present time. 

‘* T should advise a course of medical treat- 
ment for the next six weeks, and by that time 
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I hope he may be sufficiently restored in health 

to allow him to appear in England to answer 

“$a charges which are being brought against 
m 


“ At present I cannot sanction his going to 
England, as I feel that any extra mental worry 
might have the effect of rendering him quite 
unfit to defend himself in the unfortunate 
position in which he is now placed. 

“He certainly will not be well enough to 
appear in his seat in the House of Commons 
on the 23rd of Jaly, 1891. 


“ AtyRED Carr, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
(Officier de Santé de France).” 
“Pour légalisation de la signature de M. 
Alfred Carr, apposée ci-dessus. 
‘En 1l’Hotel de Ville, le 16 Juillet, 1891. 
‘* Le Maire de Boulogne, 
M. Brrrrarp, adj.” 
(Seal.) 


“ For the legalisation of the signature of the 
Mayor of Boulogne-sur-Mer. , 


“R. N. Surprice, British Vice-Consul, 
Boulogne, 
(Stamp.) 
(Seal.) 
“ British Vice-Consulate, Boulogne, 
July 17, 1891.” 
“This is the certificate marked D.A. re- 
ferred to in the declaration of Athol Johnson 


Dudgeon, taken before me this 17th day of 
July, 1891. 


‘*FREDK.J. Penton, J.P., Middlesex.’’ 
This certificate is certified legally by the 
proper authorities at Boulogne. 


Mr. GOSCHEN : I do not think, Mr. 
Speaker, that the House would desire, 
upon the communication just laid before 
it, without having had some time to con- 
sider the matter, to come t+ any decision 
in regard to these documeuts one way or 
the other. I therefore abstain from 
laying any proposal before the House 
to-day. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: When will the 
right hon. Gentleman be able to inform 
the House whether he proposes to pro- 
ceed on Thursday next ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Of course, I am 
aware that the matter is urgent, but 1 
think the hon. and learned Member will 
feel that it requires to be considered. I 
should be sorry to give any pledge, but 
I do not think that any time ought to be 
lost with regard to it. 





SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE. 
Resolved, “That this House do meet 
To-morrow, at Ten of the clock, a.m.”— 


(Mr. Chancellor of the Euchequer.) 
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MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to,—Stamp 
Duties Bill, Stamp Duties Management 
Bill, Consular Salaries and Fees Bill, 
Municipal Registration (Dublin and 

Belfast) Bill, without Amendment. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
1891-2. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass II. 


1. £2,764, to complete the sum for the 
Household of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked whether an attempt had not been 
made to combine this Vote with that 
for the Chief Secretary’s Office, whether 
that attempt had not been abandoned ; 
and whether the House might take it 
that the two Votes would remain 
separate in future ? 

Tae SECRETARY 10 tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.) said, 
that a proposal had been made last year 
to combine the two Votes in question ; 
that the proposal was abandoned, in con- 
sequence of a Report from the Public 
Accounts Committee and of opinions 
expressed in the House; and that the 
House might take it that the proposal 
would not be renewed. 


Vote agreed to. 


2. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £26,793 (in- 
cluding a Supplementary sum of £322), be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1892, for 
the Salaries and Expenses of the Offices of the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant in 
Dublin and London, and Subordinate Depart- 
ments.” 

*(4.22.) Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.): 
I beg to move the reduction of the 
salary of the Chief Secretary by the sum 
of £1,000, and in doing so I wish to 
assure the Committee that I am not ac- 
tuated by any personal motives ; but that 
I simply desire to criticise the policy of 
the right hon. Gentleman. Some credit 
has been given to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for the relief works which he 
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has inaugurated in the distressed dis 
tricts of Ireland ; but while I am willing 
to join in giving him credit for what 
he has done in that direction, Iam quite 
sure that nothing the people have derived 
from that source will reconcile them to 
the fact that the power of altering 
the law in that country is left to the 
arbitrary will of one person. The right 
hon. Gentleman has recently seen fit to 
withdraw some of the extreme provisions 
of the Crimes Act. Many of them were 
appalling in their severity, and it would 
be an immense gratification to the Irish 
people to see them repealed altogether. 
Merely laying them aside for a time and 
continuing full power to revive them at 
any moment is only, to my mind, calcu- 
lated to keep alive a bitter feeling of 
hostility to the Government. I hada 
good opportunity last autumn of seeing 
a sample of what the policy of the right 
hon. Gentleman in Ireland really is, 
and how he chose to exercise the powers 
entrusted to him. I refer to the pro- 
ceedings which occurred at Tipperary. 
I am aware that they have already been 
brought to the notice of the House, but 
as I was in Tipperary at the time, and 
had not an opportunity of taking part 
in the Debate, I should like to say a few 
words now. In doing so, it is not neces- 
sary to express an opinion regarding 
the Plan of Campaign. Whether it 
was right or wrong to put in force 
the Plan of Campaign has nothing 
whatever to do with the policy of elect- 
ing to carry on the government of a 
country with a high hand and resorting 
to physical force. I went to Tippe- 
rary in September last, with many 
others, to witness the proceedings at the 
trial of Mr. William O’Brien and Mr. 
John Dillon. I think there were some 
10 or 11 Members of Parliament pre- 
sent. When we reached the station there 
,was a small crowd assembled to meet 
us, but there was no disturbance of any 
kind that could attract attention. Yet 
we hardly entered the street before we 
were met by an officer of police, who, 
although there was nothing but cheer- 
ing heard, in a very excited manner 
ordered the constabulary to draw their 
batons. I believe that, but for the 
presence of several English Members of 
Parliament, the Irish Members would 
have fared badly. We congratulated 
ourselves that all cause for alarm was 
3 T 
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at an end, but very soon found our- 


selves very much mistaken, In the 
course of an hour or two, when we 
went to the Court House, a scene took 
place the like of which I hope will 
never occur again in Ireland. LExtra- 
ordinary precautions were taken at the 
Court House to admit only a few per- 
sons, and there was a cordon of troops 
and police drawn up. When I re- 
quested admission, Colonel Caddell asked 
me who I was, and on telling him that I 
was a Member of Parliament he allowed 
me to pass. When I and others reached 
the gate of the Court House we found a 
number of police officers, who refused to 
allow any but selected persons to enter. 
Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Dillon protested,and 
a disturbance arose, which resulted in the 
constabulary batoning the people right 
and left. I know that some stress has 
been laid upon the fact whether Mr. 
Harrison held up his hand or not. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Order, order! I 
must point out to the hon. Member that 
what he is entering into now will be 
relevant to the Vote for the Magistrates 
and police, but is not relevant to the 
present Vote. 

*Mr. WEBB: What I wish is to show 
the Committee what the state of things 
was which subsequently received the 
approval of the Chief Secretary. The 
general feeling at first was that the 
Government would disavow the action 
of its officers, but instead of doing so the 
right hon. Gentleman expressed his full 
approval. If in England the police 
had endeavoured to prevent the people 
from entering a public Court, I believe 
the people would have asserted their 
right ; and if there had been any collision 
with the police, the latter would have re- 
ceived all the blame for having attempted 
to keep them out. Of course, if the 
Court House had been crowded, and 
there was no room inside, the casé 
would have been different; but there 
was abundance of room, and when the 
people once got inside all went on well. 
I need not dwell more on Tipperary, but 
will now refer to a strange occurrence in 
Dublin on the 13th of October—an out- 
rage on the Metropolitan Police. Its 
sequel shows the estimation in which 
the police are held in Ireland. The 
account of what took place was virtually 
the same in all the Dublin papers. One 
of them gives the facts as follows :— 

Mr. Webb 
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“The evidence was to the effect that be- 
tween 1 and 2 o’clock that morning .Con- 
stable 39 C saw the two prisoners coming out 
‘of Lower Tyrone Street into Gardiner Street. 
rofane 
and obscene language. He cautioned them, 
and Waters said they were policemen as: well 
as the constable, upon which 39 C said if they 
were they would have to conduct themselves. 
When he said this the two prisoners together 
struck him with their sticks on the head, knock- 
ing off his hat. The constable knocked 
down Waters as he tried to ran away: O’Shea, 
after striking the complainant, ran away, 
and 39C did not see him again till he was 
arrested by another constable. Waters struck 
him with his‘fist in the neck, as well as hitting 
him on the head with his stick, with which he 
struck the constable on the side of the head, 
staggering him. He also struck the constable 
on the shoulder and then got away.  O’Shea 
was stopped by another constable, 85 C, whom 
he struck twice with a stick, and ‘in the 
straggle both fell to the groand. 135C ran tothe 


assistance of the other constable, and as he was 


stooping over .O’Shea that. prisoner again 
hit him with the stick across the head, and the 
constable then struck O’Shea on the legs with 
his staff and knocked the stick out of: his 
hand... O’Shea afterwards walked quickly to 
the station. The evidence of, the constable 
was corroborated by.acarman named Horgman. 
For disorderly conduct the prisoners were 
fined 10s. of seven days. For assaulting 139 
G Waters was~sentenced to one month’s im- 
prisonment with hard labour; and O'Shea, for 
the assault on Constable 39 C, was sentenced 
to one month; for assault on 136 C another 
month ; for assault on 85 C to a third month’s 
imprisonment with hard labour.” 

If ever there was a case in which the 
law ought to be evenly put in force, it 
was this one. And yet we hear that 
after 10 days the prisoners were liberated 
by the Lord Lieutenant, the order being 
as follows :— 

“His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, 
in pursuance of a Memorial of a highly 
influential character, has had the case of 
Constables Waters and O’Shea, of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, who were sentenced 
to long terms of imprisonment before Mr. 
Chief Justice O’Donel, Chief Magistrate, on 
the 13th inst., on a charge of assaulting a 
Metropolitan police constable, re-investigated, 
with the result that His Excellency has 
ordered the release of both constables from 
custody.” 

Ido not know whether these men are 
still in the Service or not, but it appears 
to be a strange thing that constables 
should be held to be so far above the lawin 
Treland that, after acting in this manner, 
they should be set free before their 
sentences have nearly expired. I am 
certain that if any civilian had been 
guilty of similar conduct he would not 
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have been let off a single day’s im- 
prisonment. Turning to another mat- 
ter, I should like to read the notes 
made by Dr. Moorhead, the Visiting 
Justice, on the 13th of last September, 
regarding the treatment of Mr. McEnery 
in Tullamore Prison. I would ask the 
Committee to bear in mind that Mr. 
McEnery was imprisoned for an offence 
which in this country would not be con- 
sidered an offence at all. The doctor 
says— 

‘Mr, McEnery, who has lost flesh. and 
looks badly, complained generally of the un- 
necessary barbarity and indeesency offered to 
his person by the officers during the pro- 
cess of searching. He states that he has 
always afforded every facility to the autho- 
rities for searching him within proper limits, 
but that he has resisted, and will continue 
to resist, the process of feeling portions 
of his body which offends alike his modesty 
and his manhood; and on last Tuesday week, 
the 2nd inst., having been previously admon- 
ished by the chief warder that ‘henceforward 
he would be searched like ordinary criminals, 
the Governor, the chief warder, Warder M‘Cul- 
lagh, and another, set on him in his cell, 
knocked him down, and procecded to feel his 
person in an indecent and offensive manner ; 
that there was no rule authorising such treat- 
ment, and though willing to afford any reason- 
able facility that he will resist such treatment to 
the utmvst; and that he as a political prisoner 
is searched thrice as often as an ordinary = 
soner. I think such an indignity as Mr. 
McEnery complains of toa fellow ’ being, 
whether in prison or out of prison, is an out- 
rage on our common humanity; and as itis 
evidently practised on Mr. McEnery out of a 
cruel piece of red-tapeism, being unauthorised 
by any prison rule, and wholly unnecessary, 
calls for immediate interference.’’ 


I think there is no justification for 
treating a gentleman confined for a 
Press offence in this way. I observed 
this morning that a Member of this 
House, in a letter from the Cape, says 
that white men cannot be hired to work 
in the diamond mines because searching 
of the person is necessary; and yet in 
Ireland a newspaper editor is subjected 
to the treatment I have described. I 
have here notes of a great many matters 
in which people are treated in a very 
different manner from what they are in 
Ireland, but I will not trouble the Com- 
mittee by going through them. I would 
merely remark that where persuasion 
would be employed in this country 
batons would be resorted to in Ireland, 
and where batons would be used here 
buckshot would be employed in Tre- 
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land. The policy of the Government in 
Treland is being continually held up to 
approbation in this country by Con- 
servative and Unionist speakers. It 
appears to me that it has been very, far 
from successful. It is impossible for 
for any thoughtful man to be satisfied 
with the state of things in Ireland. 
There is a complete want of sympathy 
between the Executive and the repre- 
sentative bodies in the country, and the 
latter have no power. Inthe military 
displays and contests that have recently 
taken place in this country, thété have 
been volunteers from all parts of the 
world except Ireland, the reason for the 
exception being that you cannét have a 
Volunteer Force in Ireland?’ If’ the 
policy of the right hon. Gentleman had 
met with that complete success which 
his friends ‘claim for it he would run 
candidates at elections whenever thére 
were vacancies. In all countries public 
feeling is shown by the elections, and 
yet, notwithstanding all the~boasts® of 
the Government supporters, we dé not 
see a single sign that the Government 
could gain one seat at an election! » I 
regret the total gap there is between the 
Executive and the mass of the people. 
We feel that as long as that state of 
things exists in Ireland there can be 
any really successful administration of 
the country. At the next election the 
Government may be able to putin a few 
members in consequencé of the divisions 
in the national ranksand in consequence 
of alterations in the domicile of voters, 
not because of any real change in the 
feelings of the people. No cause can be 
dead or weak which in a few weeks can 
start a daily paper in opposition to the 
views of the Government, and can gain 
elections in the way our Party has done. 
The material improvement in the condi- 
tion of the people has not been so 
great as one would wish it to 
be, and’ as it would be = under ‘a 
proper state of things. The effect of 
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‘the right hon. Gentleman’s policy: has 


been to’ suppress public feeling, and I 
believe the change for the better ‘that 
has occurred in the country isnot due to 
the policy of the right hon. Gentleman, 
but to the inevitable éffect of the ‘legis- 
lation of late years. ‘I believe also that 
the more the policy of coercion is 
abandoned the moré will the prosperity 
of the country increase. © 
3 T 2 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
.‘That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by 
$1,000, part of the Salary of the Chief 
Secretary.” 

(4.50.) Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I 
do not suppose the right hon. Gentleman 
expects to get this Vote with the same 
absence of discussion as marked its 
passage 12 months ago, when the Debate 
came prematurely to a close by what was 
then the most inexplicable conduct of 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell). 
I believe there is this year an increase 
of £341 in the Vote, but I suppose we 
are expected to discuss not so much the 
details of the Vote as questions of policy 
and administration. One of the most 


obvious considerations in connection 
with the Vote is the success or non- 
success of the right hon. Gentle- 


man’s policy of coercion in Ireland. 
According to announcements in the 
Dublin Gazette, certain sections of the 
Crimes Act have been repealed in cer- 
tain districts of Ireland; but no one, 
except one or two trained lawyers in 
Dublin Castle, exactly knows what sec- 
tions of the Act are in force and what 
sections are in abeyance in many parts 
of the country. An Irish public man 
is compelled to consult an experienced 
lawyer before he can ascertain what are 
his rights asa citizen. In spite of the 
announcements in the Dublin Gazette, 
the Crimes Act, in all its clauses, still 
operates in Ireland for all practical pur- 
poses. The repealed sections can be re- 
imposed at will, and the Lord Lieutenant 
has the power of making their opera- 
tion retrospective. To say that the Act 
is repealed at all is, therefore, a trans- 
parent sham and humbug, and it is 
only intended for the purpose of rounding 
periods and pointing passages in the 
Chief Secretary’s perorations. If the 
Chief Secretary thinks he can nobble a 
political opponent more expeditiously by 
Section 3, which relates to special juries, 
all he has to do is to get the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to proclaim that Section 3 is in 
operation in a particular district. The 
same is to be said, about changing the 
place of trial, by means of which power 
one of the most horrible parodies of justice 
ever seen was enacted at Maryborough, 
when a special jury was packed by a man 
who has since been rewarded with 
political office for packing it. If the 
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Government fall foul of their political 
opponents in Ireland, or if agrarian 
agitation for fair rents becomes rife, they 
can bring the Act back upon us by re- 
imposing various sections. What then 
becomes of the flourish of trumpets all 
over the country about the repeal of the 
Coercion Act? I contend that the Act 
cannot be said to be repealed if you 
can not only re-enact it but make it 
retrospective. Since this Vote was last 
under consideration punishments of a 
month’s imprisonment with hard labour 
have been inflicted. The right hon. 
Gentleman made a certain promise in 
this House when the Coercion Act was 
going through, and that promise— 
although we on this side treated it as an 
honourable promise—he has failed to 
keep. Men have had preferred against 
them charges of boycotting, the evidence 
on which did not disclose a single act of 
intimidation. For such conduct as was 
alleged they could not have been 
punished by the law of England, yet 
Magistrates have sent them to gaol in 
Ireland for a month’s hard labour, and 
have refused to increase the sentence so 
that an appeal might be lodged. On 
the question of appeal, when this 
House was discussing his Bill the right 
hon. Gentleman said, “We propose to 
give an appeal in every case.” That is 
recorded on the Journals of this House, 
and it is one of the least creditable 
actions of the right hon. Gentleman that 
he has never had the manliness either 
to fulfil his undertaking or to explain 
why an appeal has not been granted in 
every case. In the Tipperary \prosecu- 
tions which were directed against some 
of my friends who are still in prison, 
it is not very difficult to prove that Mr. 
Shannon was purposely appointed to 
conduct the trials. The right hon. 
Gentleman, as he said in one of his fits 
of generosity, took the entire responsi- 
bility for the appointment. He said 
there that Mr. Shannon, who had only 
been appointed a Resident Magistrate in 
1888, was sent to Tipperary in order 
that the executive and the judicial 
functions might be separated. It came 
out, however, upon the clearest evidence, 
that Mr. Shannon . had been _per- 
forming executive functions up to the 
eve of the trial. He had been in com- 
mand of police and had ordered them to 
baton my hon. Colleague and his friends ; 
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he had presided over a Court of secret 
inquiry arising out of the very occur- 
rences which led up to the prosecutions 
at Tipperary, and in such circumstances 
I contend that it was only a travesty 
of justice to appoint Mr. Shan- 
non to try the prisoners. I think 
the right hon. Gentleman at Newcastle 
denied that Mr. Shannon kad had any- 
thing to do with incidents which had 
any bearing on the trial. That trial, it 
will be remembered, was in connection 
with proceedings arising out of the 
struggle between Smith-Barry and his 
tenants. I find that at a meeting held 
sometime before the trial Mr. Shannon 
acted as the deputy of Colonel Caddell, 
for a sergeant of police in his evidence 
said he was at a meeting at Limerick 
Junction on the 25th May. There were 
1,300 or 1,400 persons present, and the 
crowd was perfectly peaceableand orderly. 
While the people were proceeding to 
Tipperary the wagonette in which Mr. 
O’Brien and his friends were riding was 
stopped by Mr. Shannon who was in 
command of the police, and at whose 
instance the constables drew their batons. 
Now, the speeches delivered on that 
occasion were put in evidence against 
the defendants in the course of the 
Tipperary} trials. Yet,*on the showing 
of the police themselves—despite the 
demands of the Chief Secretary—Mr. 
Shannon was on that occasion acting as 
an executive officer in charge of the 
police. Therefore, I say it was a grave 
and scandalous abuse that he should have 
been called upon to try the defendants. 
Again, at a meeting held in the town of 
Tipperary itself Mr. Shannon was in 
charge of the police and came into 
personal collision with one of my hon. 
Friends. Mr. Dillon complained of having 
been pursued by a body of 40 policemen 
headed by Mr. Shannon, who, in his 
presence, ordered a baton charge against 
a small crowd of defenceless persons— 
Mr. Sheehy and Father Humphrey both 
made a like complaint. There is, in fact, 


abundant evidence that Mr. Shannon had | pape 


acted in an executive capacity on matters 


connected with this trial. We know, too, | 


that throughout the trials the defendants 
were constantly shadowed by the police. 
I think, however, that the worst feature 
of the case was the unfair manner in 
which the Chief Secretary prejudged 
the merits of the case in his speech at 
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tempt of Court, that was one on Yd 
part of the right hon. Gentleman; it 
was @ palpable wink to his subordinates 
how to act, and, of course, it had the 
effect of prejudicing the defendants, 
as might have been expected. But 
a striking proof of the character of 
some of these prosecutions and of the 
police evidence on which they are based, 
is the fact that when certain trials were 
abandoned before the Resident Magis- 
trates, and taken before a Judge and a 
jury, impartially chosenat Cork, all the pri- 
soners were discharged except two, about 
whom the jury disagreed. It would be 
impossible for these things to occur in 
any other country, for they would provoke 
a torrent of indignation against the 
executive. The administration of justice 
in Ireland is a story of juggling, and the 
Tipperary trials will take an infamous 
place in the records of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s administration. I desire 
next to refer to the prosecution and per- 
secution of the press in Ireland. The 
prosecutions seem to have been dropped 
to a large extent for a time, although 
the Nationalist Press has not changed 
its course of action, and is still doing 
what ithasdoneduring the pastfour years. 
The persecution of the press, however, 
has been pursued with great animosity 
and with almost incredible meanness. 
Advertisements have been persistently 
withheld by the Public Authorities from 
newspapers of adverse political opinions, 
and an instance of that very 
recently occurred in Cork, when a 
Conservative newspaper had withheld 
from it advertisements because it had 
not supported the policy of the right 
hon. Gentleman. The withholding of 
the advertisements was vigorously con- 
demuned by the leading Nationalists of 
Cork. This case proves that the Local 
Government Board in Ireland, though a 
large and important public body, are 
not above the meanness of. boycotting 
rs. The Chief Secretary is the 
President of that Board, and he must 
share the responsibility of such con- 
duct. 





Tae CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
'The hon. Member must know that a 
great part of his speech is irrelevant to 
the Vote under discussion. 
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Mr. FLYNN: I was referring to 
the Chief Secretary as President of the 
Local Government Board. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Any criticism of 
the conduct of the President of the 
Local Government Board must be made 
on the Vote for the Local Government 
Board of Ireland. 

Mr. FLYNN: Very well, Sir, I will 
defer that portion of my remarks. What 
I mainly wish to do is to deny the state- 
ment which is frequently made by the 
right hon. Gentleman and his supporters, 
that the Coercion Act has been a success. 
Ireland is in an unfortunate position. If 
outrages cease and the country is peace- 
able, we are told it is the result of the 
working of the Coercion Act, while, on 
the other hand, if the country is dis- 
orderly and discontented we are told 
a Coercion Act is necessary. So that 
whichever way Ireland turns, the 
necessity of coercion is obvious to hon. 
Members opposite. But in cherishing 
this belief in coercion the Chief Secre- 
tary is living in a fool’s paradise, and is 
laying up astore of trouble and difficulty 
for his successor. What has produced 
the present pacification of the country 
is not coercion, but the effects of the 
agrarian legislation during the last eight 
or ten years, the rise of prices enabling 
the farmers to pay their rent with less 
difficulty than before, and last, but not 
least, the feeling of hope among the 
people that the struggle is drawing to a 
close and that they will soon have the 
right to govern themselves in a rational 
manner. These are the things which 
have produced the pacification of Ire- 
land, and it is not the result of 
coercion. 

(5.30.) Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, 
E.): 1 will not go into the merits of the 
Tipperary ease, as I was not there, and do 
not exactly understand all the details 
connected with it. I understand, how- 
ever, that the subject was brought for- 
ward at the Kecles election, and created 
such a sensation that telegrams were sent 
Mr. Shannon to ask whether he had 
used the words attributed tohim. Mr. 
Shannon telegraphed back that he did 
not use those words, but his statement 
carried no weight among the indepen- 
dent electors of Eccles, because he did not 
deny that he used words equivalent to 
those attributed to him. Not only do 
our people disapprove of the policy of 
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the right hon. Gentleman, but the inde- 
pendent electors of this country repudi- 
ate it. The Government are in the 
habit of pluming themselves on the 
material improvement that has taken 
place in Ireland. It is a strange com- 
mentary on the claim that Ireland has 
so much improved that Her Majesty’s 
Government have to spend such a large 
amount of money in Ireland. I cannot 
understand how the Chief Secretary was 
furnished with some of his statistics re- 
specting Donegal. I understood him to 
say that unless the priests were brought 
to a state of semi-starvation he could not 
believe that much poverty existed in 
Donegal. I understood the right hon. 
Gentleman also to say that when the 
people subscribed a large sum as votive 
offerings to the priests there was no 
necessity to give assistance to the 
people. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Baurour, Manchester, 
E.): I never said anything of the kind. 
The hon. Member is entirely misrepre- 
senting me. 

Mr. P. J. POWER: I doubt very 
much whether I am misrepresenting the 
right hon. Gentleman; I will look up 
what he said. I admit that there 
has been increase in the prosperity 
of most parts of Ireland, but the 
Government of the Queen is. not 
in the least responsible for that. 
Within the last few years, as is evident 
from the Joint Stock and Savings Banks 
and Railway Returns, there has been a 
great increase of trade in Great Britain, 
and Ireland naturally got a slight back- 
wash of the wave of prosperity. The 
increased prosperity Ireland has ex- 
perienced cannot be compared with 
that which has taken place in Great 
Britain. The Government is a Govern- 
ment of false pretences so far as Ireland 
is concerned, because in resisting the 
policy of the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian they laid before the constitu- 
encies a policy of even laws for all 
parts of the United Kingdom, and they 
pledged themselves on a thousand plat- 
forms to simultaneous reforms for Ire- 
land as for Great Britain. But those 
promises have not been kept. The Go- 
vernment have brought in a Coercion 
Bill for Ireland which is not to extend 
to any part of Great Britain, and a 
Local Government Act for England and 
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Scotland which is not to extend to Ire- 
land. To make the inconsistency of the 
Government more conspicuous, they not 
only refuse to keep the pledges they 
give to the people of this country, but 
they have by a recent Act hypothecated 
the taxes of the people of Ireland, 
without giving them the opportunity of 
saying aye or nay, respecting the ex- 
penditure of those taxes. We main- 
tain that the Coercion Act is not aimed at 
crimes and criminals in the ordinary 
acceptation of the phrase, but is aimed 
at political opponents and _ political 
organisations, and that its main object 
is not to put down crime, but to break 
up combinations among the [Irish 
peasantry — combinations which the 
right hon. Gentleman’s policy has 
necessitated. The statistics of any 
country would, I think, prove that 
when the Conservative Party aban- 
doned coercion in 1885, there was 
far more real crime in _ Ireland 
than was the case a couple of years 
afterwards. The Government adminis- 
ters affairs in the interests of the land- 
lords, and their whole policy has been 
based on a desire to facilitate the collec- 
tion of impossible rents and to coerce 
any tenants who enter into combinations 
to protect their interests. Some most 
remarkable evidence was given by one 
of the chief Pachas—one of the resident 
Magistrates—at Manchester at the trial 
of O’Brien v. Salisbury. He was one of 
the chief Government officials in my 
part of the country—Captain Slack. He 
was asked about the condition of County 
Tipperary, and he said it was most 
peaceful and satisfactory before the 
foundation of the Land League. He 
was questioned as to its condition in the 
10 years after the foundation of the 
Land League, ‘and said it was then most 
turbulent. Pressed by Counsel, he had 
to admit that in the 10 years following 
the foundation of the Land League 
there was not a single agrarian murder 
in the whole of Tipperary, whilst in the 
10 previous years there were 28 murders 
or attempts to murder. Counsel. then 
asked the witness— 

‘Do you then consider that 28 murders in 
10 years is a satisfactory condition, and that 
those 10 years compare favourably with the 
condition of Tipperary 10 years later? ” 

The reply was— 

“Yes, but in the 10 years before the 

foundation of the Land League there was no 
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general combination among the tenants of Tip- 
perary.” 


The meaning was clear—that in his 
eyes, as well as in the eyes of the right 
hon. Gentleman, the great sin the people 
commit is in joining these combinations. 
If you have murders galore and no 
combination the condition of things is 
satisfactory, whereas if you have no 
murders and much combination it is un- 
satisfactory. I am bound to say that 
Captain Slack’s replies have been con- 
sidered so unsatisfactory by the Govern- 
ment that he has been sent up to the 
Botany Bay of the North of Ireland. If we 
want to know how the Government 
have broken their pledges to Ireland we 
need not go beyond the words delivered 
by the noble Lord the Member for 
Paddington in this House. Two years 
ago when an hon. Friend of mine brought 
forward a Local Government Bill for 
Ireland, and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary said it was not the 
intention of the Government to extend 
to Ireland any of the provisions of self- 
government, the noble Lord the Member 
for Paddington (Lord R. Churchill) said 
the Government had pledged themselves 
to extend to Ireland at the earliest oppor- 
tunity the same amount of local liberty 
as was given to England, and added that 
this was the only platform on which the 
repeal of the Union could be. resisted. 
I am not really very much surprised at 
the conduct. of the Government in this 
matter, because one of their chief 
characteristics both in Ireland and Eng- 
land has been distrust of. the people. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary tries to make it appear by 
various assertions in his speeches that 
we have equal laws in Ireland with those 
in England. That is not so. Some of 
the laws in Ireland,are more honoured 
in the breach than the, observance, and I 
hope the. Irish people will continue to 
honour them in the breach. This talk 


‘about law and orderis mere cant. Take 


the case of the unfortunate man Canover, 
who was tried some time ago. Four 
different juries were empanelled. From 
one of them 42 men were ordered to 
stand aside and from another 47 were 
not allowed to serve. It is humiliating 
to Irish Catholics to be told to stand 
aside, as if they were unfit to discharge 
their duty as jurors; but it is adding 
insult to injury to be told tostand aside 
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by men of the character of George 
Bolton. Iam not going into the career 
of that man. The first Debate I listened 
to in this House was the Maamtrasna 
Debate in 1884, and in the course of it 
the present Solicitor General (Sir E. 
Clarke) declared that the word of 
George Bolton was not much better 
than the word of the informers whose 
evidence we were then canvassing. I 
have no doubt the hon. and learned 
Gentleman continues to hold the same 
opinion, but I may remind him that the 
Government to which he belongs still 
retains George Bolton in its service. 
With regard to the revival of trade, I 
would remind the Chief Secretary that 
one of his ardent supporters, Mr. Lecky, 
says with regard to the prosperity of 
any country that the first condition 
of prosperity is the harmony of the Go- 
vernment with the character and wishes 
of the people. My hon. Friend who 
preceded me alluded to the breach of 
faith of which the Chief Secretary was 
guilty in obtaining the sanction of the 
House to his Coercion Act by promising 
an appeal from the decisions of his Re- 
movable Magistrates. The right hon. 
Gentleman has departed from that 
pledge in the most flagrant way. ButI 
think his intimation to his subordinates 
was an even greater insult to the Irish 
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people. Shortly after the passing of his | 
Coercion Act many of the Resident | 
Magistrates did give sentencesfrom which | 
there was an appeal, and in most of those | 
cases appeals were made. The right hon. 
Gentleman delivered a speech in Bir- 
mingham in which he alluded to the 
inconvenience of these appeals. He did 
not tell the Resident Magistrates directly 
not to give sentences which could be 
appealed against, but those gentlemen 
took their cue from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s speech, and gave sentences from 
which there was no appeal whatever. In 
Waterford we have a County Court 
Judge who enjoys the respect of the 
people. He is not one of those who 
condone crime, but one who metes ont 
proper punishment to every criminal. 
Though at times I might think some of 
his sentences severe, he is respected, and 
never a word is uttered against his up- 
rightness. It is a notorious fact 
that in every case that came before 
Judge Waters, the decisions of 





the Resident Magistrates were re- 
Mr. P. J. Power 
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versed. The Resident Magistrates 
then adopted the course of sentencing 
men to two or three short terms of 
imprisonment for the same offence, or 
they returned men for trial before 
special juries, and had the venue changed. 
Such conduct as that brings the law into 
disrespect. I alluded last year to the 
system of shadowing, with which the 
right hon. Gentleman’s name is con- 
nected. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: That comes under 
the Police Vote. 

Mr. P. J. POWER: If it is out of 
order I shall not pursue the subject, 
although I think the system will not 
commend itself to the opinion of any up- 
right or honest man. The right hon. 
Gentleman has stated in previous Debates 
that his police have not gone round with 
people in order to get refusals by shop- 
keepers to serve them. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 

Mr. P. J. POWER: If you think, Sir, 
that these matters will be properly dis- 
cussed on the Police Vote. I shall not 
deal with them now. The right hon. 
Gentleman has complained of the way 
in which he says his opponents have left 
the proper Parliamentary arena, and 
have descended to hard swearing. I 
think it comes badly from the right hon. 
Gentleman to make any such complaint 
of the Irish people. In former years we 
have had to contend against different 
Chief Secretaries and Lord Lieutenants, 
but I think this is the first time we have 
had to contend with a gentleman who 
seems to glory in the sufferings he 
has caused, and who makes those 
sufferings the subject of jests and jeers. 
The right hon. Gentleman says that the 
verdict of history will be that he has 
carried out the law fairly in Ireland, 
but I venture to say that it will be 
that he has carried out the law in a spirit 
unfair to the majority of the Irish people. 
He will have done much to sap the 
foundations of law and order, and to 
convince the people that British law as 
administered by the Government in Ire- 
land is a scandal and a mockery, and is 
a law which is adminstered by partisan 
tribunals against the poor and in favour 
of the rich. 

*(6.3.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 
S.): If I may judge from the character of 
the Debate, I do not think the salary of 
the Chief Secretary is in much danger. I 
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venture to say that if we hada verbatim 
report of the speeches which have been 
made it would be difficult to find any- 
thing which should affect the Chief 
Secretary’s salary. We have heard a 
great deal about coercion, at atime when 
coercion has actually ceased to exist. 
It isan extraordinary time, therefore, at 
which todenounce the Chief Secretary’s 
action in connection with the Coercion 
Act, which, so far as the greater part of 
Ireland is concerned, is practically re- 
pealed. The hon. Member for Waterford 
declares that so long as the power 
remains its effect is most galling. 
The hon. Member talked about loss 
of liberty. I know of no loss of 
liberty during the past year. I know 
a great deal of liberty which has been 
protected by the action of the Chief 
Secretary—action which has been de- 
nounced here to-night. If there is 
one place more than another which 
I should have thought hon. Members 
would hesitate in naming, it is Tipperary. 
If there is one place where the law of 
liberty has been established, it is there. 
If hon. Members take the trouble to read 
the letters of the victims, published in 
the newspapers, they will see whether 
real liberty has been found. It is satis- 
factory to note that every speaker has 
admitted the enormous improvement in 
the condition of Ireland. They have 
admitted that agrarian crime has 
diminished, that trade has increased, and 
that emigration has gone down, and pau- 
perism decreased. I do not place 
all these results to the credit of the 
Chief Secretary; but surely they 
are not to be pleaded against him. 


The worst symptom that has appeared ! 
in the condition of Ireland during the | 


past week is that the five great banking 
corporations of that country have held 
their meetings, and besides carrying large 
balances to reserve, have paid dividends 
of 10 per cent. The country is in a 
deplorable condition, surely, which can 
show such a state of affairs as that. I 
observed also with something likesatisfac- 
tion that Mr. Smith-Barry held a rent 
audit the other day, and that the people 
went to his office to pay their rents, and 
some of them before the time fixed for 
payment. Ido not say whether or not 
the enormous improvement in the 
state of Ireland is due to the Chief 
Secretary, but, at any rate, it is due to 
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the steady administration of the law; 
and, at all events, we can honestly and 
fairly rejoice jn it. I should like some 
information as to one part of his policy, 
and that is concerning the relief works. 
I have heard that in certain parts of 
Ireland these relief works have certainly 
not been an unmixed benefit, as they 
have led the people to neglect the 
Spring work, on which their future 
depends. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
There is a special Vote for the relief of 
distress. 

Cotone, NOLAN (Galway, N.): Will 
we be able to discuss the past adminis- 
tration of the relief works ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I would remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that he has 
got £60,000, which I presume is a 
portion of the road-making fund. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The Vote in Class 
VIL. admits of full discussion of past and 
present action in these matters. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I will withdraw 
for the present, Sir, and resume the dis- 
cussion on the other Vote. 

(6.15.) Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.): 
We have heard from the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone that thereis an improve- 
ment in the condition of Ireland; but 
I think the hon. Member may also be 
congratulated on an improvement in 
himself, for seldom has he delivered a 
speech with so little bitterness and so 
little animus against the Irish people. I 
hope he will continue the improvement. 
To the Chief Secretary I personally have 
no objection, but as Member for West 
Clare I have to complain of him in his 
official capacity. For the last five years 
I have never been able to obtain from 
him any concession for Clare, but we 
have obtained from him coercion in 
sufficiency, and more. He has made 
Clare the principal sphere of his policy 
of coercion; he has trampled Clare 
under foot in every form and fashion. 
Officially, he has countenanced outrage 
in the County Clare. A few days ago I 
asked the Chief Secretary for a sum of 
money to put up asmall pier at Red Gap, 
which the Lord Lieutenant had promised. 
I have telegrams and letters this morn- 
ing to the effect that the project was 
approved by the Lord Lieutenant, but 
the Chief Secretary has no money for 
County Clare. He had no money to 
clear the Fergus River when he was 
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asked for it, and he had no money for 
distress in Clare during last winter, not 
even for this miserable road-making to 
which the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone has referred. I know that he 
had many Memorials from Boards of 
Guardians and public meetings during 
the time of distress, in all parts of 
Clare, but he had no money. But as 
I have said, he made us a gift of coercion. 
He had plenty of gifts of that sort for 
Clare, though at the same time he had 
plenty of money for other parts of the 
country. He countenanced evictions— 
those cruel evictions such as we had on 
the Vandeleur Estate. The Chief Secre- 
tary let loose the full force of his coer- 
cion there. He gave us Resident Magis- 
trates—Cecil Roche, for instance, that 
self-willed, coarse, and tyrannical official. 
{Laughter.| Hon. Members opposite 
laugh because they do not know. They 
laugh at the unknown. The hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone saw me on the 
Vandeleur Estate, and I think I was 
about as inoffensive a man as any in the 
whole place. I am not particularly 
obnoxious ; but when a poor man’s roof 
was pulled down about his head, and he 
was dragged forth bleeding, I went, as 
the Member for Clare, and shook hands 
with him. And Cecil Roche ordered 
me off the land, and set a policeman—a 
low policeman—to d me — me the 
Member for the county, and who had 
done nothing—off the land. [Laughter.] 
You sit there laughing, but I say you are 
heartless Members of Parliament. The 
Chief Secretary had no money for 
Clare, but he had £60,000 for the mili- 
tary police, with whom he flooded County 
Clare. I heard Colonel Turner say to 
two policemen that they were to fire 
from the window if anything more was 
thrown. The hon. Member for South 
Tyrone will bear me out, for he said 
“This is a bad business!” Yet the 
Chief Secretary, if he did not say I 
lied, refused to believe what I said. I 
have attended dozens of meetings, and 
sometimes I have been scarcely able to 
restrain myself at the conduct of the 
police. I do not wonder at the young 
men of the country rising against 
coercion. I recollect on the 8th April, 
1887, going to the railway station with 
Mr. Davitt, who was leaving Ennis for 
Limerick. Of course, the people raised 
a cheer for Davitt. Captain Walsh 
Mr. Jordan 
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was in command of the police, and he 
ordered them to clear the platform 
with their batons. Can you expect 
Irishmen to submit to such conduct? 
Are they not entitled, as men, to seek 
redress? While I deplore it, I can 
hardly blame the people seeking a wild 
revenge for such injustice. The Chief 
Secretary has espoused the cause of 
Hannah Connell and Mrs. Moroney as 
against respectable people. Ido not wish 
to say anything bitter against the right 
hon. Gentleman personally, but his 
policy is a miserable one. He prosecuted 
20 respectable shopkeepers in one of the 
towns of my own constituency because 
they would not sell whisky to the police, 
and in one case because a shopkeeper 
would not sell a shoe-lace to Mrs, 
Connell’s man. It turned out that the 
man must have been sent for the pur- 
pose of establishing a case, because it 
was ascertained that the man had no 
money. There were 20 summonses, and 
I hold them as an heirloom of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s régime. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman prosecuted and 
imprisoned the Rev. Father Gilligan for 
an alleged speech delivered in the middle 
of the RiverShannon. |Zaughter.| Yes, 
he was compelled to speak from a 
boat, and an eavesdropper of the Govern. 
ment pretended that he heard the 
rev. Father’s word, though it could 
only possibly be that he heard the voice. 
If there is goodness anywhere, it will be 
found in the clergy—I mean the clergy 
of any Church—and Father Gilligan is 
one of the most honest of men. Yet 
for an alleged speech he was imprisoned 
for months and months. Again, the 
Chief Secretary will recollect the 
storm he raised against himself by his 
attack upon the Rev. Father Vinan when 
he insulted him, and other priests by 
the score. If coercion could produce 
order and affection for the administra- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman Clare 
ought to be the most orderly and affec- 
tionate of counties. But I regret to say 
it is not so. And if there is any benefit 
felt in Ireland, it is due to general 
causes—to rain and sun, which fall on 
all alike—rather than to that rule of 
the Chief Secretary, which the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone speaks of as 
benignant. Clare is still proclaimed! 
It is the most dissatisfied and troubled 
of counties in Ireland. And it should 
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be dissatisfied. 
is, after the severity of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s administration; and dis- 
satisfaction will prevail in Clare so.long 
as this course is pursued, and so long as 
there are irregularities on the part of 
the Magistrates and the Executive. I 
ask the Chief Secretary to restrain his 
severity in the County of Clare, and to 
try another method of government ; I 
ask him to adopt the policy of concilia- 
tion. He has sown the wind and reaped 
the whirlwind; for five years he has 
sown coercion, and has reaped crime and 
outrage. Whatever he does, he cannot 
have anything worse than crime and 
outrage. Let him, then, repeal the 
Crimes Act, and try a kindlier plan of 
government. I ask him to try a policy 
of conciliation ; I ask him to remove the 
ban vf coercion from the County Clare, 
and he will then see whether his new 
policy will not be rewarded. I could 
almost guarantee that if he adopts the 
policy of true statesmanship in Clare, if 
he pursues a new and conciliatory 
method of government, avoiding every- 
thing that is likely to irritate the people, 
he will find good results following. ‘But 
if he refuses to adopt that course, then 
the people of Clare will not be con- 
ciliated, and I do not say that they are 
wrong in not being conciliated. 

(6.30.) Mr. ATKINSON (Boston) : 
The hon. Member for Clare, in speak- 
ing of coercion, is only following the 
heavy lead of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Sir W. Harcourt), who, 
so long as he acts as leader of the 
Liberal Party, continues to use the 
word “coercion” at various public 
meetings. No doubt worthy men like 
the hon. Member for Clare think that 
they are doing their duty; but the 
word “coercion” has no right at all to 
be applied to anything that has been 
done in connection with Irish questions 
during the whole of this Parliament. If 
there has been coercion it has been 
coercion such as we have all to submit 
to, namely, coercion in favour of right 
against wrong. As regards conciliation, 
no one has pursued a more conciliatory 
policy than the Chief Secretary. As I 
said a short time since, Ireland is pacifi- 
cated at last. [Zaughter.] One or two 
Trish Members rise against the state- 
ment, of course. We know it asa fact. 


The Chief Secretary, at all events, has 
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shown his readiness to do all he can 
to release districts from disabilities — 
even though some of us thought him 
rash, which only evidences that he 
knew far better than us what 
ought to be done. I accepted what he 
proposed, and would do so again. I am 
glad to find Ijwas wrong, and that he was 
right. I am sure if my hon. Friends 
opposite would cease to agitate, and get 
their friends the priests to cease to 
agitate, they would not hear coercion 
spoken of at all. But there is the coercion 
exercised by agitators in the form of in- 
timidation and boycotting—the coercion 
of men and women who have been com- 
pelled to leave their comfortable holdings 
to go to a new district, with the loss of 
their livings and almost their lives. Then 
they have written to the papers saying 
that so-and-so was promised them, and 
it has come out that they have been 
threatened that if they wrote such letters 
they would be made to smart for it. 
That sort of thing, we can all see, is very 
wrong. Lam sorry the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby. and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite continue to fiddle 
away on the “coercion” string. No doubt 
it was a useful word in its time, but it 
is played out. The hon. Member for 
South Tyrone has done wonderful 
service in exploding it. He is really a 
typical Irishman—|laughter|—an Irish- 
man of such recognised ability as to be 
worth double the average Irishman in 
this House. It has been observed that 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone has 
improved lately. There never was any 
need for muchimprovement. Of all the 
men we have reason to be proud of be- 
cause of their good services the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone is certainly one. 
If he makes a speech on theIrish ques- 
tion it is twice as well worth reading as the 
speech of any hon. Member. It is said 
that the labourer is worthy ‘of his hire, 
but all I can say is that you cannot get 
such a man as the Chief Secretary by 
payment. What he has done is worthy 
all the honour that can be conferred 
upon him. The Chief Secretary is a good 
deal better than every man on the other 
side put together. He is.a deal too 
good for you, because you do not know 
how to treasure him when you have got 
him. Hundreds of times I have seen 
him rise with amiability to meet gross 
insults; in fact, he is twice or three 
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times too good for the island he rules 
over. But if Ireland does not appreciate 
him as she ought to do, we will take 
him for England and make him leader 
of tke House. We shall then have a 
Chief Secretary good enough for the 
purpose, though not half as good as our 
friend, while the leader of the House 
would deal with Scotch, Irish, English, 
and Welsh questions. In that way we 
would have two Chief Secretaries, or at 
least a Secretary and a half. Under the 
circumstances, we are joyfully glad to 
vote the salary of the Chief Secretary, 
though I hope we will never have to 
vote it again. I hope that our friend, 
who is not able to lead us. at present, 
and who has the affection of both sides 
of the House, will be promoted to 
another and a better place. [Laughter.] I 
am not speaking in the sense of our 
religious friends opposite. I mean by 
better place, one more suitable to his 
amiability and calm temperament. 
I say he has earned ,it. And I should 
like to see in his place the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland; for I know that 
if any of you put yourselves forward to 
say that which you ought not to say, he 
will be able to give a very good account of 
you, and we shall be delighted tohelphim. 
Whereas up to the present time we have 
all had to be amiable, instead of following 
the lead of a man like the Chief Secre- 
tary, under whose lead we should be 
less amiable, and, I have no doubt, 
should find it our duty to say stronger 
things. All praise is due to the states- 
man of whom I am now speaking for 
what lre has done in Ireland, and I say 
we have had no success in the House for 
many, many years like the success which 
he has had, and there has been no success 
in dealing with Ireland like the success 
which he has achieved. 


(6.40.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I am 
sure we have allenjoyed very much the 
confession of the Conservative statesman 


who has just sat down, and we are only 
sorry on this side of the House that we 
do not hear more often the Member for 
Boston. We wish thege were more like 
him on that side of the House. I would 
suggest myself that when the translation 
takes place which will make room for the 
Chief Secretary in a position for which 
I do not think he is at all unfit, I would 
suggest that the prover Chief Secretary 
Mr. Atkinson 
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for Ireland would be the hon. Member 
for Boston. 

Mr. ATKINSON: I would not accept 
any office of the kind. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I can assure the 
hon. Member for Boston that had I 
known that is what he was going to say, 
I would not have given way to him. Sir, 
we have heard to-night some praise of 
the Chief Secretary, and I am not at all 
concerned to deny that, after the five 
years’ liberal education which he has re- 
ceived, he is greatly improved. He isa 
very different man, indeed, from the 
officer who first began his raw and 
prentice hand upon us in the year 1883. 
And it is a remarkable thing that this 
fact was noticed last year by one of the 
gentlemen whom he still ungraciously 
detains in Galway Gaol until the very 
last day of his imprisonment—Mr. W. 
O’Brien, who, speaking on this Vote last 
year, said— 

‘‘T think nobody can have failed to notice a 
certain change of demeanour on the part of the 
Chief Secretary towards Irish Members. The 
right hon. Gentleman seems lately to have 
developed some spirit of courtesy, and even 
blandishment, towards' some, at least, of the 
criminal conspirators sitting on these Benches.” 


So that the Member for Boston is not so 
very much in advance of the time in 
what he said. I am not concerned to 
deny the continuance of that improve- 
ment. But, unfortunately, when in the 
course of human events the Chief Se- 
cretary obtains his promotion, we on 
this side will have to begin again on 
some “new shaved beggar” as Daniel 
O'Connell used to say—one as ignorant 
of his functions, or of Ireland, as the Chief 
Secretary was in 1887. Then, after 
some four or five years of him—if the 
Conservatives should then be in office— 
the then Chief Secretary will receive 
the same encomiums from the same Con- 
servative Member for Boston, for the 
splendid firmness with which he has 
dealt with Ireland, and for the fact of 
his having reduced the country to an 
absolute state of peace. Why, really Mr. 
Courtney, we should be spared speeches 
of this kind, if the hon. Gentleman read 
the back volumes of Hansard. Take 
the course of every Chief Secretary 
since the Act of Union, and you will 
find that there have been addressed to 
him all sorts"of encomiums like that you 
have heard to-night. But so far as we 
Irish Members are concerned, all we 
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have to note is that, while you are 
praising the Chief Secretary in this 
House, the population is steadily di- 
minishing by about a million a de- 
cade. The true test of administration 
or statesmanship in Ireland is not to be 
found in the praises of the Chief Secre- 
tary, but in the absolute and concrete 
fact that in each of the five years 
during which he has been in office, the 
population of Ireland has decreased by 
something like 100,000. The people 
have quitted the country, quitted the 
rule which we are told brings down so 
much blessing in its train. Really, I 
think that in the course of the adminis- 
tration of the right hon. Gentleman 
there is no more remarkable fact than 
that while he is boasting of being able 
to take off the coercive fetters in which 
Ireland has been bound, he continues to 
keep in gaol two gentlemen whose 
presence in this House, it will not be 
denied, would contribute a large amount 
of knowledge and experience of Irish 
affairs, and whose retention in an Irish 
prison is the greatest stigma that can be 
cast on the so-called success of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s administration. The 
sentences of those two gentlemen will 
expire on the 31st of July, and we have 
now arrived at the 20th, and yet so 
much does the right hon. Gentleman 
distrust the class and character of his 
own administration that he thinks it 
necessary to keep these hon. Members 
in gaol until they have undergone the 
very last days of their term of imprison- 
ment. But not only has the right hon. 
Gentleman been wasting in this un- 
paralleled manner the success of his 
administration, but he has been engaged 
in a still more small-minded proceeding, 
namely, by insisting on levying the 
amount of the recognisances which were 
forfeited eight or nine months ago, 
notwithstanding that in the end the 
defendants frankly rendered themselves 
up to justice. The hon. Member for 
South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) has 
stated that coercion has disappeared in 
Treland. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I said 
“ almost.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Let us assume 
fora moment that it is so, although I 
deny the statement. What does it 
prove? It proves simply what the Irish 
Members have always maintained, 
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namely, that the policy of coercion is 
hateful and unpalatable to the English 
people, and that there is a desire on the 
part of the English people at large to 
get rid of this coercive system, and that 
one of the greatest factors in the Con- 
servative programme is the belief that 
they have abandoned this system.’ In 
point of fact, the Conservative Party at 
the present moment believe that the best 
card they can play to the masses of the 
English people is that on which they 
say they have abandoned coercion. But 
speaking as one who has had experience 
in regard to the existing Coercion Act, 
I assert most unhesitatingly that no 
change whatever has taken place in the 
method of its administration by the right 
hon. Gentleman. There is no differ- 
ence now, either in the quality or 
the amount of liberty allowed to 
the Irish people as compared with 
with what it was 12 months or two years 
ago. All that is wanted is that the 
right hon. Gentleman should at any 
moment insert a notice in the Dublin 
Gazette in order that he may resort to 
or revive the powers under which the 
Irish people have suffered during the 
past three or four years, so that abso- 
lutely nothing has been gained to the 
liberties of the Irish people. The exist- 
ence of that Act is a perpetual menace 
to those liberties. The Act is retro- 
spective, and consequently the tyrannical 
power still exists and may at any time 
be exercised. Further, let me ask in 
what way has the Government reduced 
its means or power of action? Has any 
portion of the army been disbanded ? 
Have the Government made the slightest 
reduction in their legal equipment ? 
What has become of the Resident Magis- 
trates? Have any of them been turned 
out of office? No. I once asked the 
right kon. Gentleman why Mr. Cecil 
Roche had given up a position as Sub- 
Commissioner under the Land Act, for 
which he received £1,000 a year, and 
has accepted re-employment as a Resi- 
dent Magistrate, for which he only got 
£650 or £700 a year. “Oh,” said the 
right hon. Gentleman, “it is because, I 
presume, he prefers a more durable 
appointment ata smaller salary.” There- 
fore I assume that the extraordinary 
system administered by the Resident 
Magistrates is to be permanently con- 
tinued, although we are told that the 
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need for it has been got rid of. If, as 
I assert, the Government have found it 
impossible to dispense with the Resident 

istrates, it is useless and absurd for 
them to tell us they have abandoned 
coercion in Ireland. I now come to 
another question. We were told in 
former years that the National League 
was a thing of the past and had ceased 
to be a national organisation. But what, 
1 ask, has become of the proclamations 
issued by the Government in the different 
counties where the League prevailed? 
In. the town of Tipperary it is a fact 
that the League was disbanded at the 
moment the organisation was threatened, 
and yet that town has been placed under 
the ban of the Government to such an 
extent that if any hon. Member from 
this, side of the House should walk 
through the streets of Tipperary he is 
followed, dogged, and watched by the 
police just the same as when the 
League was in existence. What, I ask, 
is the real source of whatever disorder 
may exist in Ireland? It is generally 
admitted that one of the greatest 
dangers to the peace of Ireland is the 
existence of a large body of evicted 
tenants, and the only places where the 
right hon. Gentleman has not taken off 
his proclamation are those in which the 
Plan of Campaign tenants remain in an 
evicted condition. I certainly did 
expect that we should have heard from 
the right hon. Gentleman that some- 
thing like an effort has been made to 
restore these evicted tenants to their 
chomes. Many of these people are in a 
most pitiable condition. Take the case 
of the Clanricarde estate. No English- 
man.can have the least conception of the 
state of things existing on that property. 
There is more law and order and peace 
in Mashonaland or any other African 
colony containing a population of hostile 
savages than there is on the Clanricarde 
estate at the present moment. There 
you have the landlord’s agent making 
raids on the cattle of the people just as 
if they belonged to a hostile tribe. There 
you have the people wakened by the 
sound of trumpets and the tramp of 
armed soldiers moving about in the 
interests of a landlord whom the Chief 
Seeretary himself does not attempt to 
defend. How do the Government pro- 
pose to remedy such a state of 
things? It is not for me to say 

Mr. T. M. Healy 
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what the Government intend to do. 
There is the Amendment proposed by 
the hon, Member for South Tyrone, 
dealing with the evicted tenants. When 
that Amendment was proposed I ex- 
pressed my belief that, so far from being 
in the interests of the evicted tenants, it 
was all the other way, because it con- 
ceded nothing whatever to the evicted 
tenants that they did not possess before, 
whilst it enabled the landlord for the 
first time to make terms with their men 
before they were reinstated in their 
holdings, whereas .formerly he had first 
to reinstate them. However, there is 
the Amendment ; what will be its opera- 
tion? Will it do anything with men 
like Lord Clanricarde, and to restore 
peace and harmony on the Clanricarde 
estate? That particular landlord stands 
in a different position from almost any 
other, because he has entirely neglected 
the first duties of a civilised landlord. 
It would be treated as absurd in this 
country for a man to own an estate, say 
in Armenia, and to allow it to be over- 
ridden by Kurds, whilst he remained here 
simply drawing his money from that 
estate, not caring sixpence what became 
of the people. It is absurd to say you 
would contemplate such a state of things 
with anything like complacency, or that 
you would do anything but reprobate the 
conduct of a landlord who divorced his 
sympathies entirely from his tenants, 
having no care as to what might become 
of them. I therefore say the Govern- 
ment have a duty in this matter to dis- 
charge altogether irrespective of the 
origin of the disputes. It is no answer 
to say to the general body of the Irish 
people “ You brought this upon your- 
selves.” Whether they made mistakes 
or not is not for me to discuss. They 
are men of Irish blood, of our own race, 
and Irishmen cannot but regard with 
feelings of the deepest anxiety and pain 
the fact that there are distributed over 
various counties some 2,000 or 3,000 
homeless people with little resources 
except those they derive from the 


.generosity and benevolence of their 


countrymen. It is no man’s interest 
that they should be allowed to remain in 
their present position ; on the contrary, 
the fact that they are told that they no 
longer have anything to hope from the 
continuance of agitation—as the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone probably 
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would tell them—is to fill them with 
despair, and constitute a distinct menace 
to the public peace. Therefore, I do 
hope that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary is in a conciliatory mood, 
and will see, so far as in him lies, that 
something is done to amend this un- 
fortunate position of affairs. I am bound 
to say—to do the right hon. Gentleman 
justice—that I have noticed in him a 
change of temper recently with regard 
to some of the phases of the Irish ques- 
tion. I congratulate him upon his con- 
cession to the long leaseholders, which I 
think was a wise and statesmanlike 
action on his part, and I am only sorry 
that he was not disposed to make his Bill 
a little wider, so as to include other 
classes of tenants. If, as I think is the 
case, his tour through the West and 
South of Ireland for the first time showed 
him the miserable and unhappy condi- 
tion of the tenantry, and if he has for the 
first time begun to have something like 
an insight into the modes of life and 
habits of the people, and their necessi- 
ties, I should hope that he would, in 
spite of any feeling of pride, and without 
allowing any feeling that he might be 
charged with inconsistency, to restrain 
him, go on a little further and endeavour, 
by such pressure as he can bring to bear 
on landlords such as Lord Clanricarde, to 
do something to restore these tenants to 
their holdings. I may be told that the 
right hon. Gentleman does not know 
what to do. I confess I should know 
what to do if I were in his position. He 
will say he must carry out the law. 
Well, there is law and law, and there are 
different methods of carrying out the 
law. We have seen that that is so in 
Ireland toa considerable extent. Ithink 
I should be disposed to say to Lord 
Clanricarde and men like him, “In Ire- 
land the police are nearly 12,000 in 


‘number, and the amount allowed by 


Parliament for their maintenance is 
strictly limited by the Estimates.” I 
should say that if all landlords required 
the police assistance they did, it would be 
impossible to police the entire country. 
I think that the use of arguments of that 
kind, and the carrying out of such argu- 
ments to a logical conclusion, would have 
the effect of reducing people, even of the 
mental calibre of Lord Clanricarde, to 
something like sense. I think that Lord 
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entire crop; but with re ‘to the 
others, who are not in so a position, 


whose conduct is not nearly so bad as 
that of Lord Clanricarde, I would use to 
them an argument which it is not diffi- 
cult to evolve from the speeches of the 
right hon. Gentleman himself. He said 
the other day that it did not enter into 
the mind of anyone to conceive a more 
preposterous idea than that the House 
would ever at any time of its future 
life advance one fraction more than 
£33,000,000 to buy out the landlords. 
I would say to men like Mr. Ponsonby, 

Lord Massereene, Mr. Smith-Barry, and 
Lord Lansdowne, “ Here is £33,000,000. 
Are you going to geta share of it? Here 
are evicted tenants lying out in the cold. 
It is absurd to suppose that this Parlia- 
ment will ever again vote money that will 
enable you to get rid of the undoubted 
burden that exists at this moment on 
your estates.” And I would say, “ It is 
the duty of the Government, where large 
police and military expenditure is thrown 
upon the State becauseof evictions and 
the continuance of boycotted farms, to 
try and reduce that expenditure by 
bringing due pressure to bear on the 
landlords.” I will tell the Committee 
what I heard the other day in regard to 
the estate of Coolgraney. 1t seems that 

Mr. Brook has taken two or three 
planters on the estate, and he has put a 

lot of cattle there. And what are the 
police doing? Why, I hear they are en- 
gaged in preventing Mr. Brook’s planters 
from stealing his cows. That shows the 

amount of confidence reposed by Mr. 

Brook in his planters. The Government 
absolutely have to protect the estate 
from them. The Chief Secretary may 
during the Recess devote his time in the 
most profitable manner to pressing on 
these landlords remonstrances or sugges- 

tions of the nature I have indicated, and, 

if so, he will have done something on 

which he may congratulate himself. I 

never thonght I should live to’ see 

the day when, with regard to a man 

upon whose head so many vials of wrath 
have been poured out, an Irish Member 
occupying a ee ‘position would 
have been’ able to go down to the West 

of Ireland ‘and shower blessings upon his 
enemy. That is a remarkable adyance 
on which the right hon. Gentleman may 

congratulate himself. He may also con- 





Clanricarde is probably the worst of the 


gratulate himself on the fact that at the 
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present moment a considerable fraction 
of the Irish representation is in absolute 
harmony with the Orange Party. They 
have taken up every cry which has made 
Orangeism odious in the minds ofa large 
section of the Irish people. The right 
hon. Gentleman may even boast that, as 
the result of his working of the Coercion 
Act, an Irish Nationalist editor, who was 
nine months in Tullamore Gaol, is now, 
since the Carlow election, so convinced 
of the unfitness of his countrymen to 
govern themselves that he declares, not 
in any qualified way, but in bold set 
terms, that Home Rule is Rome Rule! 
Now, I think that is a tremendous fact 
for the right hon. Gentleman to con- 
gratulate himself on. He will be able to 
point to that as the result purely of his 
administration. The right hon. Gentle- 
man tried to break the spirit of the Irish 
Party by coercion, and he failed ; he tried 
to break up the Irish Party by the Special 
Commission, and that failed; and he 
must have come to the conclusion now 
that there are Courts more potent even 
than Coercion Courts ; and, that being 
so, the right hon. Gentleman is entitled 
to all the credit. We know very well 
that the taking off of the proclama- 
tion of the Irish counties is en- 
tirely due to the firm administra- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman. 
When we have a good harvest in Ire- 
land we know it does not come from 
the Almighty, but from the Conservative 
Government. The surplus in the Irish 
banks, and the like, all come from 
the Conservative Administration. I do 
not know what line the right hon. Gen- 
tleman intends to take in regard to the 
future. Last year I asked the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he intended to 
bring in a Bill for the Local Govern- 
ment of Ireland. It was promised in 
the Queen’s Speech of that year, and I 
believe it was also promised in the 
Speech at the commencement of this 
Session. I think I am entitled to know 
whether the excuse that the Irish people 
have given themselves over to a prelate 
conspiracy will stand good in 1892. It 
is now only five years since the noble 
Lord the present explorer of Mashona- 
land promised us simultaneity and—I 
forget all the other words—oh, spon- 
taneity, in connection with the Local 
Government of Ireland. We have 
waited—I will not say patiently—for 
Mr. T. M. Healy 
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five years, and we see nothing like an 
approach to the keeping of that promise. 
On the contrary, we are told we are to 
have a new Redistribution Bill, and a Bill 
to deprive illiterates of their votes, and 
another Bill to prevent priests from 
being Irishmen, as I understand. The 
suggestion is that when a gentleman 
receives Holy Orders he is thereby 
debarred for all future time from taking 
any interest in the affairs of his country, 
Of course, we cannot expect from a Tory 
Government a satisfactory measure of 
Local Government. The Chief Secre- 
tary may, by means of such a measure, 
be able to satisfy a fraction of the 
Irish people. I am far from denying 
the possibility. But I and my 
friends will resist, whatever position 
others may take up, upon as full a 
measure of local government as England 
and Scotland have received, and we 
shall not hesitate, by reason of any 
junction that may take place between 
the Orangemen and certain persons on 
this side of the House, to reject any Bill 
that is less than was offered to England 
and Scotland. In conclusion, I will only 
say that the right hon. Gentleman has 
now had considerable experience in deal- 
ing with Irish affairs; he is a much 
wiser man than he was when he entered 
office ; he is a somewhat older man, 
although his wisdom has come largely 
from the experience of his office, to which 
he has very closely and patiently devoted 
himself. I challenge him to declare in 
the face of Great Britain that he has 
effected the alteration of one jot 
or one tittle of the principles of 
patriotism and Irish nationality which the 
Irish people have always maintained. So 
far from weaning the people of Ireland 
from the paths of nationality and 
inducing them to accept anything less 
than they were willing to accept in - 
1886, as a whole the Irish people stand 
to-day exactly where they stood then. 
There may be, perhaps, a little con- 
fusion of Parties, owing to the misfortune 
which has occurred in their ranks, but 
as a whole, after five years of unparal- 
leled coercion and “ firmness of adminis- 
tration,” they stand more determined in 
the assertion of their rights and liberties 
then at any previous period of their 
history. 

(7.20.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The 
Debate as to the Vote for the Chief 
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Secretary has been an interesting one, 
and very different in tone and temper 
from those which we have witnessed in 
past years ; and as one of the consequences 
there are few points with which it is 
necessary that I should trouble the Com- 
mittee. Itis usual on the occasion of 
the taking of the Chief Secretary’s Vote, 
that such specific matters should be 
brought before the attention of the Com- 
mittee as call for explanation from the 
Chief Secretary. Few such points 
have been brought to the notice of 
the Committee to-night. Hon. Members 
have rather contented themselves with 
dealing generally with the past 
policy of the Government. They have 
abstained from bringing forward specific 
and particular accusations which require 
to be rebutted by the Chief Secretary in 
defending himself from criticism. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for North Longford, however, has put be- 
fore me one or two points in regard to 
which some reply is necessary. The hon. 
and learned Member has drawn attention 
to the undoubted ‘fact that it is upon the 
Plan of Campaign Estates, and upon 
those estates almost alone, that threaten- 
ing disorder now exists, and he has sug- 
gested that I, acting for the Government, 
should come forward and give advice to 
Lord Clanricarde, and possibly others, 
though he did not name them, which 
might end in a peaceful and speedy 
settlement of the disputes which have so 
long, unhappily, existed on those estates. 
It is perfectly true that if those who 
were concerned on either side in the 
controversy between landlords and 
tenants in Ireland had been willing to 
ask my advice, and to take it, there 
were cases in which much trouble might 
have been spared, and much suffering 
might have been prevented. But there 
is no use in offering advice to those who 
are unwilling to take it. I would have 
been very glad to proffer advice to some 
of the leaders of the Plan of Campaign— 
local and others—if I had thought such 
advice would have been of the slightest 
interest to them. I knew it would not, 
and I have never wasted my time or 
theirs by suggesting they should adopt 
a different course. In the same way, 
unless I had some ground for believing 
Lord Clanricarde would thank me for 
interfering in his private affairs, I did 
not think any public object would have 
VOL. CCCLY. [rump serrs.] 
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been attained. The hon. and learned 

Gentleman has said that if he had been 

Chief Secretary he would have ceased to 

protect the persons on Lord Clanricarde’s 

Estate, who are now under police protec- 

tion. What would have been the result 

of that policy? That a certain number 

of persons who now pursue their avoca- 

tions—lI will not say in comfort, but at 

all events in peace—would be murdered. 

I have no ground for believing that the 

assassination of two or three persons 

would have the slightest influence upon 

the tactics pursued by Lord Clanricarde, 

and I therefore do not think it would 

have been consistent with my duty to 

become an accomplice in the murder of 

these persons, especially if it would not 

have effected the further object the hon. 

and learned Gentleman desires. Then 

the hon. and learned Gentleman says, 

“‘ How can you possibly boast that your 

policy has met with success when you 

have to keep up the same number of 

Resident Magistrates as you have always 

had?” I believe it was about 1884 that 

the number of Resident Magistrates 
reached its maximum, and I think it will 
be found that in addition to the 72, the 

normal or permanent number, Lord 
Spencer had no less than 10 additional 
Resident Magistrates for the purpose 

of carrying out the policy of the Ad- 
ministration of the right hon. Gentleman. 
the Member for Mid Lothian. During’ 
the tenure of office, which has been 

surveyed by so many speakers, the 

number of Resident Magistrates has 

been steadily diminished, and we have 

now for the first time for some years 
reduced the number of these Magistrates- 
to the normal number. I think that is 
a satisfactory result; and in regard to 
the 72 Magistrates, I say neither do 

I contemplate diminishing the number, 

nor do I think any Government will 

contemplate diminishing it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: When the right 
hon. Gentleman speaks of the normal 
number, does he refer to the normal 
number since 1881 ? 

' Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Resident 
Magistrates were first appointed in 1824, 
but the number has varied from time to 
time. Seventy-two is recognised as the 
normal number. Then the hon. and 
learned Gentleman complains that the 
Lord Lieutenant has not been asked to 
ager the prerogative of mercy with 
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regard to Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien by 
shortening the term of their imprison- 
ment. The hon. and learned Member 
must see there is no reasonable ground 
for that action, because those gentlemen 
would have served their time long ago 
had they not gone to America. Others 
associated with them in the trial and in 
the sentences have served their full term ; 
and, under these circumstances, there 
does not appear any ground for inter- 
fering with the ordinary course of law. 
The hon. Member who opened the Debate 
recalled the attention of the Committee 
to the case in which two Dublin police- 
men were assaulted by two members of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary. The 
offenders were brought before a Dublin 
Magistrate and sentenced to a term of 
imprisonment. They petitioned the 
Lord Lieutenant, and His Excellency, 
after consultation with the Magistrate, 
commuted the sentence toa fine. I do 
not think there is anything in the case 
which requires me to further notice it, 
or which need exercise the mind of the 
hon. Gentleman who brought the ques- 
tion before the Committee. Ido not pro- 
pose toattempt any valuation or estimate 
of the success of the Irish administration 
during the term I have teen Chief 
Secretary ; but no one can deny that the 
state of Ireland, whether it is from the 
point of view of the prevalence of 
crime or of material prosperity, has very 
greatly improved in the last four years. 
It would be quite superfluous if I were 
to attempt to apportion the credit for 
that state of things to the various causes 
which may have, and no doubt have, con- 
tributed to it. Certainly I do not 
think anyone can accuse me of either in 
or out of the House boasting that the 
present state of affairs is due to my 
administration. I have never attempted 
to exaggerate any change for the better ; 
but when the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man asks what we have to show for our 
five years’ administration, he will admit 
we have something to show in the way 
of public works and the relief of distress. 
While we may not have succeeded in 
altering the opinion of any man in Ire- 
land with regard to the Local Govern- 
ment of that country, we have shown 
there are advantages to be derived 
from the government of Ireland by an 
Imperial Parliament — advantages it 
would be difficult to convince the Irish 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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people, or any impartial audience, could 
be derived in anything like the same 
degree or the same measure from a Par- 
liament sitting on College Green, and 
commanding the resources, and those 
resources alone, which a Parliament in 
College Green would command. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman has accused 
the Government of having played with 
the question of Local Government. I 
would remind the hon. and learned 
Member and others that Ireland, to put 
it moderately, has had at least her full 
share of the time of Parliament during 
the last five years. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman will no doubt think that the 
time of Parliament would have been 
much better occupied in passing a Local 
Government Bill than in passing the 
Crimes Act. But, putting that Act out 
of account, I think that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman will admit that the 
Land Act of 1887, the Ashbourne Act 
of 1888, the Land Bill of this Session; 
the Light Railways Act, and other mea- 
sures too numerous to specify, have really 
employed not only Ireland’s fair share, 
but a great deal more than Ireland’s 
fair share, of the time of Parliament. 
With re to the next. Session, I 
certainly hope we shall be able to bring 
forward a measure for Irish Local 
Government, though it seems from the 
remarks of hon. Gentlemen opposite that 
nothing we can do as to the government 
of Ireland will satisfy any Irishman, I 
do not know whether I gathered that if 
we do bring in a Local Government 
Bill based, broadly speaking, on the 
same principles as those which have 
governed usin framing simiiar measures 
for England and Scotland, we are to 
count on the support of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for North 
Longford. [Mr, T.M.‘Heaty: Certainly.] 
I hope the time will not be too long 
delayed before the hon. and learned 
Gentleman is able to practically show us 
the value of the support he has just now 
promised. 


*(7.40.) Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): In ‘ 


reference to some remarks of the hon, 
Member for South Tyrone, I desire to 
say there is no constituency in Ireland 
so free, on the whole, from crime as my 
own, and yet in that constituency there 
have been within the last two months 
prosecutions without any justifiable 
ground. As a matter of fact, the Crimes 
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Act is still, to all intents and purposes, 
as much in operation in Ireland now as 
it ever has been, The withdrawal of the 
Proclamations was not intended for the 
benefit of Ireland, but for the benefit of 
Tory platform orators in ‘England. It 
is true that active prosecutions under 
the Coercion Act are fewer than 
before. We find a reason for that 
not in the fact that the Coercion 
Act has been repealed or that the Chief 
Secretary’s policy has been changed, 
but in the fact that there are circum- 
stances which make the hostility to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s policy less active 
than formerly. So soon as our internal 
dissensions are healed—and I trust it 
will not. be long. before practical unani- 
mity has been secured—the Coercion 
Act will be ready to prevent active 
opposition to the Chief Secretary’s rule 
in Ireland. The hon. Member for South 
Tyrone talked of the general prosperity 
in Ireland, which he attributed in a 
large measure to.the Chief Secretary’s 
administration ; but, strange to say, he 
went on to state that though the wages 
paid on relief works were what he de- 
scribed truly as a miserable. pittance— 
from 7s. to'l2s. a week—there had been 
such a. rush of the people to the relief 
works that the ordinary crops had 
been neglected. If. that was.true, it 
only showed that the people felt that 
their rents were such that they could 
not cultivate their farms and reap 
as their reward so large a sum as 7s. a 
week. There could not. be a stronger 
commentary upon the remarks of the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone than 
such a state of things. If the Chief 
Secretary had wished to meet the dis- 
tress in the West of Ireland, these state- 
ments show that he had better have 
reduced the rents in the parts of Ire- 
land affected. These rents are no longer 
sacred. By the Act of 1887 the Govern- 
ment have reduced rents fixed in the 


. earlier years of the Land Act. But the 


reductions ended with the spring—with 
the May gale of 1890. It would 
have been wiser, instead of spending 
large sums of Imperial money, to have 
reduced rents in these cases, to have 
shown the people there was something 
for them to earn on their own farms in 
the usual course of industry in the dis- 
trict. The Chief Secretary has made 


one omission from his speech. He was: 
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asked by my hon. Friend the Member 
for North Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) 
to give some hint or suggestion to 
his friends and supporters in Ireland, ' 
to the hon. Member for South Hunts, 
and Lord Clanritarde, that it was his ‘ 
wish — going no further than that— . 
that they should estore’ their evicted 
tenants. There is a. clause inserted in’ 
the Land Purchase Bill which will! 
enable thése tenants to be restored, but 
that clause depends for its efficacy upon 
the action of the landlords. Against the 
will of ‘the landlord’ evicted tenants 
cannot be restored to their holdings. If 
anything is to be done under that.clause 
it must be by a change of intention on 
the part of landlords, and whence is the 
inspiration of that change to come if 
not from the Chief Secre himself ? . 
The Chief Secretary says he does not’, 
like to give advice that may be declined, | 
and he quoted, as a parallel case, ‘advice 
to those who promoted the Plan of 
Campaign ; but surely the right hon. 
Gentleman must admit the distinction 
between advice given to his political 
friends and to his political opponents ? 
When my hon. Friends (Mr. Dillon and 
Mr. W. O’Brien) were being prosecuted 
and imprisoned under the coercion law 
they were not amenable to advice from 
the right hon. Gentleman. But land- 
lords like the hon. Member for South 
Hunts and Lord ‘Clanricarde occupy a 
very different position. Without breaking 
the law, by “ pressure within the law,” 
the Chief Secretary could reduce the in- 
come of Lord’Clanricarde to less than ni. 
Lord Clanricarde knows that but for the - 
Chief Secretary’s support he would have 
received much less than he has received 
in recent years in rents from Ireland. 
Surely that is a slight difference in posi- 
tion? It is not a very extravagant 
thing when my hon. Friend asks the 
right hon. Gentleman to express a wish 
in this House that those who support 
him in Ireland, those who have been 
relying on his support, should restore 
their evicted tenants to their holdings. 
It is but for the right hon. Gentleman 
to express that wish; he has almost 
supreme power to direct the forces of 
the Crown, and I hope that we may 
have some expression of opinion in this 
direction. 

(7.50.) Mr. WEBB: As I moved the ° 
reduction of the Vote, I may be allowed to 
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add a few words before we goto a Division. 
The speech from the Chief Secretary was 
of a conciliatory character ; but notwith- 
standing the result, to which he points, 
we still cannot regard his policy in Ire- 
land as having been other than disastrous. 
The present truce in Ireland is partly 
due to the fact that the Coercion Act 
has not been enforced as heretofore ; and 
if the right hon. Gentleman had con- 
tinued as he began, the opposition to his 
policy would be as vigorous as ever. Of 
course, the legislation of the last 10 
years, initiated by the last Government 
and continued by the present Govern- 
ment, has had effect; it would be 
strange if it had not, and there is also 
the hope of the advent of another Party 
to power. The causes that have con- 
duced to the present state of quiet in 
Ireland lie quite outside the policy of 
the Government. Just as in France, 
under the third Napoleon, there was for 
a time the appearance of prosperity and 
contentment, so there is in Ireland ; but 
still the causes of discontent exist ; they 
are dormant, but they have not been 
removed. In a paper read before the 
Statistical Society, the Registrar General 
has dealt with the present progress in Ire- 
land ; and anyone who looks at the ques- 
tion, and compares the state of things in 
Ireland as compared with England and 
Scotland in the last decade, must recog- 
nise that there is little real progress. 
There is a decline in population in Ire- 
land, and, therefore, a distribution of 
wealth over a smaller number. The 
remarks of the Registrar General on the 
decline of the birth-rate give cause for 
serious reflection. The young people 
marry and emigrate, and their children 
are born out of Ireland, and this is any- 
thing but a satisfactory state of things to 
contemplate. There is, happily, a decrease 
in crime, but this is due to other influ- 
ences than those of the Coercion Act. It 
would be a dangerous idea to encourage, 
that the decrease in crime is due toa 
decline in the desire of the people for 
more free and liberal institutions. It 
is because we still believe that the 
policy of the right hon. Gentleman has 
retarded, not assisted, the progress of 
peace and prosperity in Ireland that we 
renew our protest by moving the re- 
duction of the Vote. 

*(8.0.) Mr. KEAY (Elgin and Nairn): 
The Chief Secretary has congratulated 

Ur. Webb 
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altogether without reason, on the fact 
that in this Debate we have not heard 
any allegation that might affect his con- 
duct personally, apart from his conduct 
generally, as a Member of the Govern- 
ment. Now, viewing the fact that a 
great part of the Session was taken up 
by the right hon. Gentleman in his 
official and sometimes in his personal 
capacity in piloting through the House 
what the Government consider the chief 
legislative work of the Session, and 
considering the fact that I reluctantly 
considered it my duty to take some 
part in the discussions upon that 
Bill, I think the right hon. Gentleman 
will himself expect that I should take 
the opportunity afforded by this Vote to 
say something in reference to his action, 
and to his absenting himself on certain 
occasions during the Debates upon the 
Land Purchase Bill. 

Tas CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
would be entirely out of order in taking 
that course. 

*“Mr. KEAY: I do not quite under- 
stand, Sir. Does your ruling preclude me 
from discussing the conduct of the right 
hon. Gentleman in the House on the 
Committee stage of the Land Bill ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Yes ; certainly. 

*Mr. KEAY: In that case my remarks 
will be cut veryshort. I had trusted to. 
this opportunity presented by the dis- 
cussion of the Vote for the salary of his 
office to mention such facts as that the 
right hon. Gentleman absented himself 
from the House on important occasions 
when I had just risen and announced that 
I was about to controvert his arguments. 
However, Sir, if your ruling is so 
stringent as to prevent my doing this on 
this Vote I do not know with my 
limited experience if I shall be able to 
find another opportunity. I will only 
now in very general terms make one 
statement. The right hon. Gentleman 
complained of my making too many 
speeches, but he himself was the cause, 
inasmuch as he refused to make @ 
reply —— 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 

*Mr. KEAY: I am not going into 
details ; I only wish to say that the 
right hon. Gentleman has at last dis- 
covered that the points which I pressed 
on the Committee have proved to be 
points of real importance. Throngh his 
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colleagues the right hon. Gentleman has 
admitted the fact, and has introduced in 
another place, changes which, if he had 


considered them as I suggested them in’ 


this House, would have saved the time 
of the Committee to a very great degree. 


(8.7.) Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) : 
I was not present when this Debate 
originated, but I understand that my hon. 
Friend has made a Motion for a reduction 
of the Vote. We are precluded from 
dealing with many subjects we could 
wish to raise in reference to the action 
of the Chief Secretary ; but I think it 
would have been a great mistake if this 
Vote had been allowed to pass un- 
challenged, for that would haveamounted 
to an admission on our part that coercion 
has to some extent, at any rate, suc- 
ceeded, whereas we all know that it has 
not succeeded in one atom, jot, tittle, or 
iota. It is not due to the action of the 
Coercion Act that things are not in Ire- 
land exactly where they were when the 
right hon. Gentleman started in 1886. 
It has signally failed all along the line. 
We have had from the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone a speech not quite in his 
usual style, and with Jess of that gall 
and bitterness he usually contrives to 
introduce into debate upon Irish ques- 
tions and at the expense of Irish interests. 
The hon. Member for Boston (Mr. Atkin- 
son) is mistaken in taking the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone as a typical Irish- 
man, for, as I thought everybody knew, 
the hon. Gentleman is half a Manxman. 
However, as I have said, coercion has 
signally failed in Ireland. The hon. 
Member for South Tyrone gave us a 
statement in reference to Irish banks, and 
of their deposits having increased in 
recent years. 


*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: What I said 
was that in the last fortnight banks had 
paid dividends of 10 per cent., and I said 
that was a symptom of prosperity. 


Dr. TANNER: From time to time 
the hon. Member favours us with these 
statements, but they indicate little more 
than that among certain classes there has 
been an increase in deposits. I can 
certainly say, and that on good 
authority — of medical men among 
others in Dublin, Cork, and Galway— 
that there is little money in circulation. 
Let anybody who knows Ireland, and 
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remembers what Dublin and Cork were 
10 years ago, go there to-day and see 
what a change for the worse has taken 
place! There is not the amount of 
money in circulation as of old. You see 
large shops shut up all over the place, 
and all in consequence of the Chief 
Secretary’s misgovernment. If the 
Government want to see the success of 
their coercion in Ireland, let them go 
down to the quays at Queenstown in 
April, May, and the beginning of June, 
and see the thousands of stalwart young 
men and young women who are driven 
away from their country by your beauti- 
ful Administration. These are plain 
facts that you should face and under- 
stand, and you should not allow your- 
selves to be led away by the glamour 
which the hon, Member for South 
Tyrone on one side and the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Boston on 
the other throw on the subject. On every 
hand we hear the same tale. Take every 
one of the Boards of which the Chief 
Secretary is an ex oficiomember. Take 
the Local Government Board 


Tus CHAIRMAN : Order, order! 


Dr. TANNER: I will not go into the 
matter, but the Chief Secretary is the 
head of the Department in Ireland, and 
is, therefore, responsible for its short- 
comings and misdemeanours. 


Tos CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 


Dr. TANNER: Well, the same thing 
may be said as to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s tenure of office as the head of the 
Fishery Board. I will deal with these 
points in extenso later on. I now only 
mention them in passing. Not long ago 
I requested the right hon. Gentleman to 
carry out some works in a district near 
Macroom, and he answered that he would 
consider the matter; but what took 
place? Some of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s officers went down to the poor 
district that lies between Ballybourney 
and Inchageela, where the people live 
in wretched dwellings and are always, 
even in the best period of the year, in a 
miserable condition. I am sure that 
everybody going amongst these people 
would agree that something should be 
done for them. Unless something is 
done for them they will again suffer 
this year in the acute way they did 
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last winter. 
right hon. Gentleman went in the 
course of his Irish tour, and wherever 
the people bowed down to ‘him there 
money was spent; but the same 
state of things exists as existed three 
years ago, when people were taken up 
again and again, and got a couple of 
months’ imprisonment+for saying “ Boo 
for Balfour.” I should not have got any- 
thing for Inchageela had it not been for 
the fact that four women waved their 
aprons and cheered the right hon. 
Gentleman. The right hon. Gentleman 
likes to pay in kind. The people cheered, 
and he paid for the cheer, and I am 
~ glad of it, and I hope we shall get more 
assistance in the same way. But what 
has the right hon, Gentleman done for 
Treland as a whole? He has worked 
innumerable evils for her, from which 
she will not be able to recover for many 
along day. The spirit of officialism in 
Treland to-day is worse than in Russia. 
Laughter.| Hon. Members may laugh ; 
ut before they do so I invite them to 
go into some of the districts in Ireland 
where policemen and other creatures of 
the right hon. Gentleman are put at the 
head of affairs, and to all intents and 
urposes serve the purpose of the Bashi- 
uks under the Turks or the mili- 
tary police under the Russian Govern- 
ment. I say that during the right hon. 
Gentleman’s administration the Judi- 
ciary and the Magistracy have changed. 
I remember the time when the Resident 
Magistrates were gentlemen and were 
looked up to by the people, but now 
what sort of men have we? Such 
men as Colonel Caddell, who has been 
placed over a Registry Office, because 
he wanted a permanent place, and 
because he showed himself fitted for 
it by giving an Irish Member the lie 
direct. I say that in every way Her 
Majesty’s government in Ireland has 
borne Dead Sea fruit. The govern- 
ment of Ireland for years to come will 
not recover from the baneful influence 
of the present Chief Secretary. The 
noble - relative of the right hon. 
Gentleman, who in 1886 declared 
that the Irish people were worse 
than Hottentots, asserted that if he had 
sway in Ireland he would reduce it toa 
perfect state of calm. Well, has he 
succeeded in obliterating moonlighting 
Dr. Tanner 
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? I say he has not. But I 
say, further, that the Government do not 
try to root out criminal conspiracies, 
but spend their every effort in the vain 
attempt to put down legal combinations 
which would not be interfered with in this 
orany othercivilised country save Ireland. 
The Chief Secretary, by the present 
horrible system of coercion, strikes at 
the freedom and the privileges of the 
subject, and very frequently shirks the 
issue when he has to do with criminals. 
We know that the Irish police have forged 
calumnies: of boycotted persons, and 
we know that they have been backed up 
by the Resident Magistrates and_ the 
Dublin Castle officials, who want .to 
make hay while the sun shines. While 
the Conservative Government are in 
power, they want to make as much 
money as they can, knowing that. when 
the sunlight of liberty and justice illu- 
mines our dear island all these men and 
their claims will meltaway. I think that 
in a little time we shall be able to see the 
signs of dawning prosperity in Ireland. 
Themostsignificant cause of the improved 
state of things in Ireland at present, has 
been overlooked. It is this. . Ireland 
sees the wane of Toryism and the down- 
fall of officialism, and believes in the 
promises made by the English democracy. 
She knows that ere long the present 
system of Government will beswept away. 
Her pecple have been able—and I say, 
thank God for it!—to put up with the 
reproaches and insults of the Head of 
the Government, who calls them Hotten- 
tots—although in 1891 he gives them 
what a Liberal Government was ruined 
for trying to give in 1885, The Irish 
people believe in the justice of their 
cause, and trust to the zood faith of 
the English democracy, and that has had 
the effect of clearing away many of the 
clouds that have lowered over our 
country. Another thing which has 
done good has been the successful © 
strikes which have lately taken place. 
I would just refer to one other point. 
We can all remember how hon. Members 
opposite who talk so much about law 
and order used to receive the name of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian whenever it was men- 
tioned in their Tory Clubs and other 
places of resort. They used to say he 
ought to be shot and that sort. of thing ; 
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in fact, everything in the shape of violent 
language that can be conceived was con- 
sidered by Tory gentlemen to be only 
too good for the right hon. Gentleman. 
Now, however, most of those gentlemen 
seem to have learned a little wisdom 
and to display a little more sense than 
at the time I refer to. Within the past 
three years they have materially modified 
their mode of dealing with the Irish 
people, and now it is no longer necessary 
for our Irish aristocracy, or would-be 
aristocrats, to cultivate an English 
accent, because it will not do to speak 
with an Irish brogue. The Irish land- 
lords are beginning to see the necessity 
of doing something for themselves, in- 
stead of trusting, us heretofore, to be 
bolstered up by Government grants or 
other kinds of adventitious support. The 
right hon. Gentleman will see, if he will 
only look into the matter and will judge 
for himself, that Irish landlords who in 
1886-7 would have thought it a degra- 
dation to put their sons to a trade, are 
now beginning to understand the neces- 
sity of cultivating trade, and for once in 
their lives are putting their sons to work. 
lam disposed to think that the Chief 
Secretary at the termination of his fourth 
or fifth year of office begins to under- 
stand that what comes from our side of 
the House is absolutely true and correct ; 
and I am glad to see the right hon. Gen- 
tleman treating the Irish Members with 
some consideration, and giving them 
really polite and courteous replies when 
questions are addressed to him. I am 
delighted to see the great advance that 
has been made in the House of Commons 
in this direction, even although it has 
taken place at the eleventh hour. I 
trust that when the twelfth hour comes 
we shall be able to count among the 
permanent friends of Ireland the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary, 
who has already come so far on the road 
to-conciliation. I hope that before long 
hewilltake a longer and bolder step ; and 
thatalthough he has mademistakes which 
he will, perhaps, confess in his manage- 
ment of the affairs of Ireland, I 
nevertheless look forward with hope 
to the day when there will be a complete 
and thorough re-organisation of Irish 
administration—such a re-organisation 
as even our Tory adversaries are begin- 
ning to admit can only take place when 
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Ireland obtains the right to manage her 
own affairs. (8.38.) 


(9.10.) Mr. FLYNN: I do not wish 
to detain the Committee more than a 
few moments, but- there are a few 
observations of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that require comment. The. Chief 
Secretary remarked upon a difference be- 
tween this Debate and Debates in former 


years in the absence of specifie cases 
of complaint against his action, but 
there have been some specific instances, 
such as that referred to by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Waterford, and 
he failed to reply to a definite and spe- 
cific charge I brought forward. I stated 
that in his speech at Newcastle in 
September last the right hon. Gentleman 
prejudged and prejudiced the case of 
certain parties in a case before the 
Courts then pending. It was a case 
to be heard before Tipperary Magis- 
trates, in which the police were sum- 
moned for assault. The right hon. 
Gentleman asserted, in effect, the inno- 
cence of the police, and, by implication, 
asserted that the civilians, including 
some Members of Parliament, were 
really the persons open to censure. I 
gave a quotation from the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech, and I think that is 
a definite and distinct allegation against 
his administration, and against himself 
personally. The right hon. Gentleman 
has rather jeered at the observation of 
my hon. Friend, that he has not done 
what he might have done in in- 
fluencing landlords towards justice and 
fair-play to their tenants; that he has 
not used his influence in restraint of 
what amounts toa policy of extermina- 
tion. Without any violation of the law, 
by the exercise of pressure within the 
law, he might have checked the policy of 
extermination pursued by Lord Clanri- 
earde. Upon the Police Vote we shall 
have an opportunity of calling attention 
to this more particularly. It was within 
the power of the Chief Secretary to have 
represented that large bodies of police 
could not be withdrawn from their other 
duties to assist in carrying out evictions. 
So long as there remain a large body of 
tenants evicted from their holdings, it is. 
hopeless to expect that social order will 
be established on a durable basis. I'do. 
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not say that the right hon. Gentleman 
has boasted of the success of his coercive 
potty, but his followers and supporters 

0 proclaim on every possible occasion 
the success of his courageous, able, and 
statesmanlike administration. We tra- 
verse all these statements, and can show 
that the diminution of crime and the 
restoration of order have been due to 
other and totally different causes than 
his friends put forward. I do not accuse 
the right hon. Gentleman of boasting, 
but his Party boast that his policy has 
been a success. Asa matter of fact, since 
1887, where the reign of coercion has 
been most rigorous, where it has been 
carried out with the utmost brutality on 
‘the part of the police, and the most un- 
scrupulous partiality on the part of 
Resident Magistrates, there it has most 
signally failed. For election purposes 
the policy has been partially repealed, 
but virtually there has been no repeal. 
According to a legal fiction, and by notice 
in the Dublin Gazette you may un- 
proclaim certain districts under certain 
sections of the Act, but it is merely a 
legal fiction, for coercion still hangs over 
the country, and can be re-imposed by a 
Single action of the Lord Lieutenant. 
The right hon. Gentleman may relieve 
all Ireland from the Act; but if he only 
keeps it in operation in a small district 
such as “Ireland’s Eye,” then, by the 
change of venue and special juries, cases 
from all Ireland may be sent to be tried 
there. The whole thing is a_ legal 
fiction intended to delude, as it has 
deluded, such as the hon. Member for 
Boston (Mr. Atkinson). The right hon. 
Gentleman says the Government are not 
to be blamed because they have not 
carried out the promise of Local Govern- 
ment, contained in the Queen’s Speech of 
1886 and the celebrated speech of the 
then leader of the House (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill), and he says the time 
of the House has been occupied with 
other Irish measures, with light rail- 
ways and land purchase. That may be 
so, but the Government took Office 
pledged to Local Government for Ireland 
—not to land purchase and light rail- 
ways, but to Local Government on lines 
similar to the measures passed for Eng- 
landand Scotland. I join in saying that 
the Irish Members would welcome a 
measure for Local Government for Ire- 

Mr. Flynn 
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land framed on the lines of the measures 
passed for England and Scotland, but 
nothing less will satisfy us. We will 
not be put off with a shadow, and any 
insufficient or circumscribed measure it 
will be our duty to resist. 


(9.27.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 56; Noes 96.—(Div. List, No. 365.) 


Original Question again proposed. 

(9.35.) Dr. TANNER: I desire to 
call attention to one point, which is 
seldom made the subject of comment in 
these Debates. I think the Vote of 
£2,000 for the salary of the Under 


Secretary ought not to pass without 
challenge. The gentleman who now 
occupies this post was very good at first, 
and was against landlordism, but he has 
gradually fallen under the deadening 
influence of Dublin Castle, and has lent 
himself more and more to nasty ways 
and methods. If I had any desire to 
deal with this matter in a strong way 
I should certainly move to reduce the 
Estimate by the Vote for the Under 
Secretary, but I do not think any 
practical object would be gained by 
attacking an individual who may have 
been led astray—as many people, even 
Members of Parliament, like. the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone, have been 
led astray under the sway of the Chief 
Secretary. But in regard to another 
item, that for the Inspectors of Lunatic 
Asylums, there is a particular definite 
point to which I wish to call attention— 
one accentuated not merely by people of 
the same pursuasion as ours, but by 
Conservatives, Liberals, and Liberal 
Unionists. One and all have condemned 
the present system as administered by 
Dublin Castle in connection with this 
matter. In connection with the lunatic 
asylums of the country, you have a 
number of Governors chosen directly by 
the Lord Lieutenant, in certain cases 
with the assent of the localities. But 
these gentlemen, being sent to carry on 
the business of these particular Boards, 
have no power whatsoever of dealing 
with the construction of fresh buildings 
which it may be thought necessary to 
provide to meet the wants and require- 
ments of these unfortunate people. I 
remember, not so long ago, when I 
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happened to be up in rather a remote part 
of our island, near Ballina, taking up a 
Conservative paper. I certainly was 
convinced by it—and I am not easily 
convinced by any Tory paper—that this 
Department is extremely unfairly and 
very badly administered. This con- 
viction was brought home to my mind 
in consequence of the remarks I read in 
this newspaper calling attention to the 
way they were being treated in County 
Mayo by the Dublin Castle officials. It 
appears that they remonstrated, and that 
what they wanted to get done they could 
not get done, and that on every occasion 
when they wanted anything done an 
official had to travel down from Dublin 
Castle to do it. That alone would tend 
to swell the item under sub-head “ E” 
for travelling expenses of the Inspectors, 
and so forth. It does appear rather 
ridiculous that when you have a number 
of gentlemen—I do not say the best you 
could get, for, asa matter of fact, all these 
Governors in Ireland are drawn mainly 
from the landed aristocracy of the various 
counties by the authorities at Dublin 
Castle—on these Boards you ought to let 
them deal with the requirements of the 
patients. A great friend of my own, 
Mr. Alderman O’Brien, of Cork, who 
was selected by the Council of the City 
of Cork again and again as a proper 
gentleman to represent the city on the 
Asylums Board, again and again was re- 
jected simply because he happened to be 
a Nationalist. He was rejected, and yet 
members of the Board are gathered from 
the most obscure points, and against the 
wish of the city are placed on the Board 
simply because they happen to have Tory 
proclivities. That is not fair, and will 
not tend to the satisfactory working of 
these institutions. But I would point 
out that even on a Board so constituted, 
on which we have no representation. 
there is no power to deal with buildings, 
Poor Dr. Nugent, who was recently an 
Inspector, discussed this very point with 
me. He said it appeared very absurd that 
theGovernmentcould nottrustany Board. 
As a matter of fact, I think that in 
most localities properly elected people, 
who have the best interests of the local 
population at heart, might very reason- 
ably be trusted to see that these unfor- 
tunate lunatics suffer no risk. I ask 
the Chief Secretary point blank whether 
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something cannot be done to give the 
Boards of Governors some share in the 
dealing with local wants and require- 
ments? Again, I ask how it comes to 
pass that you allow so many of these 
afflicted people to pass their lives in 
badly-appointed quarters? There is a 
vast difference between the treatment of 
the insane in the workhouses in Ireland 
and in the properly constituted asylums. 
In every respect it is better than the 
insane should be treated in the regular 
asylums ; and in the hope that the Com- 
mittee will obtain some satisfactory 
reply upon the question of lunacy 
administration from the Chief Secretary, 
I beg to move the reduction of the Vote 
by the sum of £1,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item D, Salaries of Inspectors of 
Lunatic Asylums, &c. be reduced by 
£1,000.”—(Dr. Tanner.) 


*(9.47.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: There 
is one point on which I am in agree- 
ment with the hon. Member for Mid 
Cork, and that relates to the necessity of 
the Boards of Governors having more 
control. I have just come from the 
North of Ireland, where I found this 
question was exciting great interest. 
One of the Boards of the Northern 
Asylums wished to purchase land and 
enlarge their premises, but the whole 
thing had to be done by the Board of 
Control in Dublin. The land was 
acquired; but the people who sold it, 
finding the Government were the pur- 
chasers, put a much higher price on it 
than they otherwise would have done. 
I am much more afraid of Public Boards 
starving the interests of local asylums 
and workhouses than I am of their 
extravagance. I should be glad if the 
Chief Secretary would look into the 
question of the powers of the Board ot 
Control, on the one hand, and of the Local 
Governors on the other. 


Mr. FLYNN: The same kind 
of grievance exists in my district of 
Cork. The local Governors are not 
chosen on any proper franchise, but the 
Lord Lieutenant has a large power of 


selection, and surely the gentlemen 
chosen might be trusted to exercise dis- 
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crimination in regard to the affairs of 
the asylum. Things are going from bad 
to worse, for the local Governors are 
being generally deprived of their power. 
In the case of the Cork District Lunatic 
Asylum, the Board of Control sent down 
an Inspector, who certified for a large 
expenditure without the slightest con- 
sultation with the Board of Governors. 
That certainly strikes a blow at the 
principle of Local Government. I trust 
the Chief Secretary will give his imme- 
diate attention to the subject, and be able 
_to devise some means by which the Local 
Bodies will have some voice in the 
management of the asylums. 


(9.53.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The 
matter is one of very great importance, 
and I think I may claim to have done 
much to improve the condition of affairs. 
As to local control, the existing system 
cannot be modified, or modified per- 
manently, without statutory power, 
but I have done my best, outside 
statutory authorisation, to induce locali- 
ties to suggest to the Lord Lieutenant 
for appointment persons whom they 
think may fairly represent the localities, 
But there is a much more important 
question than that, namely, lunacy ad- 
ministration from a medical point of 
view. Ireland is scandalously behind 
England and Scotland in lunacy adminis- 
tration, and I appointed a Commission 
to investigate the whole question, and 
two Reports have been laid on the Table 
of the House to which I strongly invite 
the attention of hon. Members. In con- 
sequence of the recommendations of 
that Commission I have done almost all I 
can in theabsence of legislation. Legis- 
lation is earnestly required, and I hope 
to be able to introduce it very soon. 
The Board: of Control has been re- 
modelled ; and though it may be that in 
one or two instances it has exercised its 
authority in the manner hon. Gentlemen 
and those locally concerned in lunacy 
administration may think objectionable, 
I remind them that lunacy is a subject 
which must be in the main under the con- 
trol or under the close supervision of the 
Central Government which contributes 
so largely to the support of lunatics. I 
quite agree that as much discretion as 

Mr. Flynn 
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possible should be left to local represen- 


tatives. This, however, is a ques- 
tion to go into now, but I assure the 
Committee it is receiving our serious 
attention. 


Mr. FLYNN: I do not atall controvert 
the position that the Central Body should 
have a large share in the control of 
lunacy matters, but my complaint is 
that they assume all the control. 


Mr. P. J. POWER: I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will consider 
whether the Boards of Governors cannot 
be made more representative than they 
are at present. It is true that the Cen- 
tral Government contribute largely to the 
support of lunatics, but at the same time 
a certain amount of the county rate goes 
to the support of asylums; but notwith- 
standing this, the ratepayers have no 
representation whatsoever on the Boards 
of Governors. Until quite recently we 
did not know what went on at the 
meetings of the Governors. Formerly 
the meetings were held in private, 
but now the Press is admitted to some 
of them, and we’ know, to some extent, 
what goes on. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


(10.2.) Original Question again pro- 
posed. 

Mr. FLYNN: There is a point I wish 
to raise in connection with the Irish 
Fisheries, and that is the threatened de- 
struction or serious injury of the herring, 
hake, and mackerel fishing in the South 
of Ireland. I have asked a question on 
the subject, and the substance of the 
Chief Secretary’s reply was that at 
present the Government have no power 
to interfere. The matter is very urgent, 
and I think there may possibly be some 
means found by which the Inspector of 
Fisheries can deal with the grievance of 
which I complain. The deep sea fishing 
from Youghal to Baltimore and along 
the south west coast is roughly divided 
into seasons; first of all, there is the 
mackerel, then the hake, and then the 
herring fishing. Latterly Scotch and 
Manx boats have come there to fish, and 
it has been proved beyond all doubt 
that these boats in fishing before a cer- 
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tain date in June catch immense num- 
bers of immature mackerel and hake. 
Of course, they are destroyed. Ex- 
perienced fishermen on the south coast, 
and Sir Thomas Brady, are of opinion that 
if the practice is pursued for any length 
of time it will lead to the extinction of 
the mackerel and hake fishings. I am 
not acquainted with International Law, 
but I am convinced that where there is 
a will there isa way. If the Govern- 
ment will not, or cannot, do anything, 
I should like to know whether I should 
be prosecuted under the Criminal Law 
Procedure Act if I went down to Kin- 
sale and advised the fishermen to boycott 
and refuse supplies to those men who in- 
dulge in this wholesale destruction of 
fish? It is impossible that the inhabi- 
tants can stand tamely by and see 
strangers destroying with impunity 


‘ the fishing which is the principal source 
of their revenue. 


(10.10.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The 
fishing the hon. Gentleman complains of 
takes place outside the three mile limit ; 
in fact, it occurs about 20 miles from the 
shore. [Mr. Fryyn: About 12 miles.] 
The Government, therefore, have no more 
control over the sea in which the fishing 
occurs than they have over the seas on 
the coast of South America or of China. 
It is part of the ocean highway, which is 
common to all nations of the earth. We 
could pass a Municipal Act which would 
prevent any English or Scotch or Manx 
boat fishing there, but it would be quite 
impossible to pass an Act which would 
prevent any French boat fishing there, 
The result would be to leave the field 
entirely open to foreigners. The evil is 
@ grave one, and is receiving atten- 
tion. 

(10.14.) Dr. TANNER : T venture to 
say that if the state of affairs my hon. 
Friend complains of existed on the 
French coast there would be a pretty 
kettle of fish. The French fishermen 


would not put up with any of that sort 
of nonsense. Would the right hon. 
Gentleman in his wisdom advise us to 
boycott the outsiders who are destroying 
the Irish fisheries? If the Government 
have no power, the people must protect 
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themselves. To make a municipal law 
calling upon the Scotch and. Manx 
fishermen to discontinue this injurious 
practice would certainly be a step in 
the right direction. Then we should be 
able, with the assistance of a little boy- 
cotting, to drive off the French fishermen 
from our coasts, and our fishing interests 
would be safeguarded. I hope it will not 
be necessary for us to take a Division. 
It is really a matter of life and death 
almost to our Irish fishermen. The takes 
of fish on the banks from Cork Harbour 
to Cape Clear are the means of liveli- 
hood for a large seaboard population. 
If the right hon Gentleman will 
introduce some municipal regulation— 
it strikes me as a novel phrase as 
applied to sea pursuits—I am perfectly 
certain we shall be able to safeguard 
what ought to be a thriving, improving, 
prosperous industry. 

Mr. P. J. POWER: I have been 
assured that the injury is not done 
by French or by any foreign fishermen, 
but by British subjects, who would be 


amenable to such a municipal rule as the 
right hon Gentleman has spoken of. 
There is another matter to which I wish 
to draw attention 


Dr. TANNER: Before we leave 
this point, and in the hope of 
obtaining something further from the 
right hon. Gentleman, I beg to move a 
reduction of the Vote under this head of 
£1,000. 


(10.20.) Motion made, and Question 
put, “ That Item G, Salaries of Inspectors 
of Irish Fisheries, be reduced by £1,000.” 
—(Dr. Tanner.) 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 72; 
Noes 117.—(Div. List, No. 366.) 


Original Question again proposed. 

(10.30.) Mr. P. J. POWER: Before 
we take the Vote there is a matter to 
which I wish to direct attention in con- 
nection with the Fishery Board. As 
the right hon. Gentleman is aware, two 
years ago an Act was passed regulating 
steam trawling on the coast. of Ireland, 
and this is a matter which much con- 
cerns the South of Ireland. Three years 
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ago an Act was passed prohibiting steam 
trawling within the three-mile limit on 
the coast of Scotland. Steam trawling 
there had done so much harm to the 
fishing that Parliament was forced to 
interfere. But the result is, that the 
trawlers thus prohibited from pursuing 
their calling on the Scotch coast have, 
in some instances, turned their attention 
to the Irish coasts, and there is reason to 
suppose they will do so in increasing 
numbers. Now, if they did -harm 
on the Scotch coast, equally they 
may be expected to do harm on 
the Irish coast. The Act introduced 
for Ireland two years ago allows 
steam trawling on the Irish coasts, 
giving the Fishery Board power to pro- 
hibit it in districts where they see fit to 
doso. The view I took at the time was 
that the Act should be prohibitory, and 
that the Board should only allow it 
in exceptional instances. I did not, 
however, press my opposition, for it 
might have prevented the passage of the 
Bill. I remember my dear old friend 
Mr. Biggar wanted to kill the Bill, for 
he thought it utterly bad. We thought 
that inasmuch as the capital and in- 
fluence were on the side of the pro- 
prietors of steam trawlers, it would be 
more fair to cast on them the onus of 
proof that steam trawling on any part 
of the coast would do no injury to the 
fishing generally. However, the Bill 
did not pass in that form, and steam 
trawling is allowed everywhere, unless 
the Inspectors prohibit it. I would ask 
the Chief Secretary to call the special 
attention of the Inspectors to the im- 
portance of this matter and to the harm 
which steam trawling has done on the 
Scotch coast. .In my own constituency 
I have assisted in calling the attention 
of Inspectors to this, and after local in- 
quiry they have prohibited steam trawl- 
ing in certain districts, and I have no 
doubt they would be willing to take the 
same course in other districts if cause 
were shown, but they have much to do, 
and this may escape attention unless it is 
specially pressed upon their notice. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
think the hon. Gentleman need be 
under any apprehension as to any large 
amount of steam trawling on the Irish 


coast. If there had been any intention 
Mr. P. J. Power 


* {COMMONS} 
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on the part of those interested in steam 
trawling to transfer their operations to 
Ireland from Scotland they would be 
there now, but I understand that there 
are but five steam trawlers on the whole 
coast. Whenever complaints are made 
of steam trawling, the Inspectors give 
careful attention to the matter, with the 
result that in almost every case steam 
trawling has been prohibited within the 
three-mile limit. On pages 25 and 26 of 
the Annual Report of the Commissioners 
the hon. Gentleman will see what has 
been done in the past year. The atten- 
tion of the Inspectors is fully drawn to 
the subject, and I have not the slightest 
doubt that they will continue to keep a 
watchful eye upon it. 


(10.35.) Dr. TANNER: The Report 
of the Scotch Commissioners shows the 
great progress made in Scotch fisheries 
during recent years, and these Reports 
contain much valuable information. The 
Chief Secretary, who happens to be a 
Scotchman, will recognise this, and I 
hope the samerulesand regulations which 
have been so advantageous to Scotch 
fishermen may be applied to Ireland. 


*Sm J. COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, &c.): It is within my personal 
knowledge that on certain parts of the 
west coast the Inspectors pay the 
greatest attention to this matter. There 
is steam trawling and steam trawling, 
and most of the steam trawling is con- 
fined to depths local boats cannot reach. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: There isa matter 
to which I desire to refer-—the control 
exercised by the Board over lunatic 
asylums in County Carlow—— 


Tae CHAIRMAN: That item has 
been passed by. 


Dr. TANNER: There is a_ point 
in connection with the Veterinary 
Department which I really think de- 
serves a little attention. There are two 
Travelling Inspectors, each receiving £300 
a year. One of these gentlemen, I find, isa 
retired commander in the Royal Navy, 
as such receiving £350 a year. Now, 
here is a good, or bad, example of the 
kind of jobbery that is carried on under 
the ewgis of Dublin Castle. I do not 
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think you could find an appointment 
more calculated to raise ridicule upon 
the Department, and expose the way in 
which these appointments are e to 
various positions. Why should a retired 
commander of the Royal Navy be ap- 
pointed to the Veterinary Department ? 
I could understand it if the gentleman 
had served in the Horse Marines, In 
order to get some explanation on the 
subject, I beg to move to reduce the 
Vote by £300. This ex-nautical Vete- 
rinary Inspector draws from the country 
£650 a year, but [ do not think that we are 
called upon to agree to this pitchforking 
of Castle favourites into these positions. 
The other evening we had a long dis- 
cussion, initiated by the hon. Member 
for the Partick Division (Mr. J. P. Smith) 
on the shipment of cattle from Ireland to 
the Clyde, and the hon. Member made 
grave complaints of the manner in which 
the cattle are treated. I think this is 
pertinent to that subject, and the hon. 
Member should be interested in the 
appointment of these Inspectors. I 
know that in relation to the cattle trade 
from Cork and Waterford to Bristol and 
Milford you find that members of the 
Constabulary are employed as Inspectors, 
and they are well paid for their duties. 
When we have such loud encomiums on 
the loyalty and devotion of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary we cannot forget they 
are well paid for their shouting, but I 
think if these perquisites were withdrawn 
their enthusiasm would somewhat cool. 
I suppose such items as these scattered 
through the Estimates make up an addi- 
tion of £300,000 or £400,000 to the 
Constabulary Vote. No wonder there is 
an anxiety among these supporters of 
the Government that Her Majesty’s 
present advisers should continue in 
Office. I admit that some of these men 
do their work as Inspectors very well, 
but, on the other hand, I must condemn 
the system that makes the appointments 
so largely from the ranks of the Con- 
stabulary. But to elicit some informa- 
tion about this distinguished naval 
veteran, I move the reduction. 


Motion made, and Question proposed: 
. “That Item K, Salaries of the Veterinary 

Department, be reduced by £300.”—(Dr. 
Tanner.) 


{Juty 20, 1891} 
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(10.44) Mr. JORDAN: I think we 
ought to have some explanation why 
this retired naval officer received the 
appointment, when I am sure there are 
many competent men who have qualified 
themselves for the position by special 
pein & From the ranks of the profession 
surely a properly qualified Inspector 
could be found, one who is not in receipt 
of a pension from the country. If this 
officer were appointed to inspect ricketty 
vessels and ships which carry horses and 
cattle I could understand why they should 
select a naval officer; but even then I 
do not think the Chief Secretary would 
find it impossible to get sufficient aid in 
the Veterinary Department itself to 
carry out such inspection. It is too 
bad that, unless special necessity exists 
for it, a man who has retired from the 
Navy on a pension, should receive £350 
a year from the Veterinary Depart- 
ment, ousting an official of that Depart- 
ment from the position. I think that 
in these matters the cobbler ought to 
stick to his last, and that a naval officer 
should not be appointed whenit is possible 
to get a veterinary officer. 


Mr. FLYNN: I am not surprised 
at the observations of my hon 
Friends, but I would ask the hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Cork 
(Dr. Tanner) not to press the matter 
to a Division. No doubt it is a 
matter that deserves severe criticism, 
that for a civil appointment of this 
kind connected with the Veterinary 
Department you should select a retired 
naval officer. Such a person would 
naturally know more about ships and 
guns than about horseflesh. To dis- 
charge the duties properly we ought to 
have a man who understands horses and 
cattle and their diseases, and their con- 
dition after long periods of travel; 
therefore, I think it is a class of ap- 
pointment that ought not to be given 
to a naval officer. However, as the 
point is rather a small one, I think my 
hon. Friend would do well to withdraw 
his Amendment. 


Dr. TANNER: I want to know 
who this gentleman is? I would ex- 
plain that my Amendment is intended 
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as a protest against the practice of pitch- 
forking into lucrative positions persons 
who can bring family influence to bear 
upon Members of the Government. I pro- 
test. against a man, simply because he 
has influential acquaintances—some noble 
Lord who may directly or indirectly 
know the Chief Secretary, or his cousin 
or his aunt, or something of that sort— 
being pitchforked into a position of this 
sort. ‘These people always go with the 
same ery, “ You know you have reduced 
our rents and have given all we had to 
the terrible Home Rulers: Will you 
not give us this little trifle—only a 
travelling inspectorship?” I have 
spared the Chief Secretary’s blushes on 
other Votes, but will the Chief Secretary 
tell the Committee something about this 
efficient Conservative Horse Marine who 
has been'made Veterinary Inspector? 


(10.51.). Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: All 
Lean say is that I know nothing about 
the gentleman except that I have reason 
to believe that he does his work effi- 
ciently.’ The appointment was not mine. 


Coroner NOLAN: I would ask 
whether this officer has qualified by 
examination as a veterinary surgeon? 
It is possible that, although a naval 
officer, he may have studied in some 
Veterinary College ; andif he hasqualified 
himself, no doubt it would be fair on the 
part of the Government to appoint him. 
I should like to know from the right 
hon. Gentleman whether this gentleman 
has passed an examination ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There ‘are 
some Veterinary Inspectors, but this 
gentleman is a Travelling Inspector. 


CoLtoxeL NOLAN : What does he do? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Under the 
Act of 1878 he has to deal with Orders 
in ‘Council relating to the transit of 
animals—to see that the transit’ is pro- 
perly carried out, and that the provisions 
with regard to the export of cattle’ are 
duly observed. 


Cotone. .NOLAWN: I think we 
ought to have a little more informa- 
tion on this matter. It is important 
that we should know whether. this 
gentleman’s duties lie entirely in con- 
nection with the inspection of. vessels. 

Dr. Tanner 


{COMMONS} 
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I am under the impression that the duty 
of the Inspector is to examine pigs and 

cattle, and so on; and it seems to me 

that the burden of proof rests on the 

Chief Secretary. e ought to be 
able in defending this appointment 

to show that this gentleman’s duties 
lie considerably in the direction of, 
the sea. I can quite understand that 

this gentleman will be better able to 

inspect the shipping of cattle and horses | 
and the arrangements for their comfort 
on board ship than a purely veterinary 
officer, but I certainly think that pro-. 
motion should go from the Department, 

and that there are many veterinary 
officers in Dublin who could fill this post, 
and who could very easily get up a 
knowledge of cattle arrangements in 
ships, If youstick everybody who wants 
£350 a year into a post of this sort, the. 
policy is open to very serious objection. | 

The right,hon. Gentleman has not said 

one word as to whether this Inspector is 
qualified for the work. 


(10.56.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I 
would point out that the appointment 
was made long before the present Go- 
vernment came into Office. Apparently; , 
the sole charge which hon. Members, 
opposite have to bring against this gentle-, 
man is that he is a gallant naval officer. ; 
There is no pretence that he is incom-) 
petent, no ground for supposing that. 
Lord Spencer committed a job in appoint- 
ing him. In any case, this appointment 
is a legacy from a previous Adminis-' 
tration. Hon. Members opposite would 
make a Government responsible for every ' 
appointment made by preceding Govern: } 
ments. I decline to accept such respon- 
sibility. Of all hon. Members in the 
Committee, I should have thought that 
the hon. and gallant Member’ would) 
have been the last to suggest that a) 
gentleman, who has served. his country 
in the combatant forces,, is an incom- 
petent official. ; 


CoroneL NOLAN: The right ‘hon. 
Gentleman has imparted an undue 
amount of warmth to this discussion. I 
said nothing about the fact of this gentle- 
man being a naval officer unfitting him 
for this post. The question I asked was 
whether he had passed any qualifying 
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examination in a Veterinary College. I 
specially said, or implied, that a naval 
man who had passed this examination 
might be a very good officer for the post. 
I know nothing about this gentleman, 
and was laying no trap for the Chief 
Secretary. I rather thought the Inspector 
had passed an examination, because J have 
known men pass such examinations 
late in life. What I asked of the right 
hon. Gentleman was that he should show 
that this gentleman who has spent most 
of his time amongst shipping qualified 
himself for the post of Veterinary In- 
spector. He has not shown that. All 
he has said is that he was bound 
to take over the appointment made 
by his predecessor. .No doubt that 
is. so, but I, think I have a right 
to ask for an answer to my question. 
If the right hon. Gentleman defends 
this appointment he is bound to show 
that the qualifications of this gentleman 
fit him for the post; that he has not 
been appointed to it simply because he 
was a naval officer. I think that, seeing 
the right hon,- Gentleman has now been 
in office five years, he ought to have 
found out if this was a suitable appoint- 
ment. The Veterinary Department is 
one of extreme importance to Ireland, 
and I have no hesitation in saying that 
any want of knowledge on the part of 
its officers might easily cause a loss of 
£1,000,000 sterling in one year, If 
an idea crept into the heads of the 
farmers of England or of the great 
buyers of Irish cattle that those cattle 
were peculiarly liable to disease, the 
price would at once fall at least £2a 
head, and the appointment of presumably 
inefficient Inspectors would certainly 
give rise to such a suspicion. I believe 
that in the past the Department has 
been very successful in stamping out 
disease. . No doubt it has had to adopt 
very despotic measures, but I should 
always back them upin that. I believe 
that it. is only in the County of Dublin 


- that there, is now any special liability to 


cattle disease; but as long as the Chief 
Secretary chooses to keep in office gentle- 
men who have not passed through the 
Veterinary Colleges, I cannot say that the 
Department is.wholly free from the 
imputation brought against it by the 
hon. Member for Mid Cork. I am sorry 


{Juxx 20, 1891} 
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to say that the Chief Secretary has 
treated this matter with extreme levity, 
seeing that it is one of vital importance. 
to Ireland; for any neglect in the 
appointment of qualified Inspectors is 
not only dangerous, but may be fatal to 
the cattle trade of Ireland. Will the 
right hon. Gentleman tell us if’ this 
naval officer has any special qualifica- 
tions for the work ? 


(11.6.) Dr. TANNER: The right 
hon. Gentleman said just now this officer: 
was appointed by Lord Spencer, and 
immediately afterwards he said he could 
not be held responsible for appointments 
made 40 years ago. Surely, when deal- 
ing with a matter of this kind he ought 
to be a little more accurate in his state 
ments. When he rises to defend a 
Member of the classes—a gentleman 
who, having served his country for a time 
and secured a pension, supplements his~ 
income by ‘taking one of these appoitt- 
ments—he ought to be careful about his 
dates. We know very well that Lord 
Spencer was not responsible for appoint- 
ments made 40 years ago. I have no in- 
tention of dividing the Committee on this 
matter however ; I am content with the 
discussion which has been raised, but I 
am surprised that the hon. Member for 
the Partick Division of Lanarkshire has 


‘taken no part init. The other evening 


he initiated a Debate on the. cruelties 
of the cattle- carrying trade. Now, 
surely the duties of Inspectors are 
closely connected ‘with that subject, and 
if inefficient men are pitchforked into 
the office lamentable results may follow. 
The hon. Member, in a speech of an 
hour and a half’s duration, described the 
suffering of these poor creatures on 
board cattle steamers. He has had 
nothing to say to-day, and I always find 
in connection with speeches made’ by 
celebrated humanitarians that imme- 
diately they get a chance of enforcing 
their views ‘by reducing the salaries 
of Ministers they promptly shirk | the 
issue. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


3. £1,496, to complete the sum. for 
Charitable Donations and Bequests Office, 
Ireland. 
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4. Motion made, and Question pro- 


“That a sum, not exceeding £103,912, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in ay 4 of Pe sey during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1892, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Local Government Board 
in Ireland, including various Grants in Aid 
of Local Taxation.” 


(11.10.) Cotonen NOLAN: I see in’ 


this Vote there is an item of £74,000 
for Medical Officers, &c. The custom in 


Ireland is for dispensary medical officers’ 
salaries to be paid half by the rates and 
half by the Government. That in itself 
is a very fair arrangement, but the blot 
on the system is this: that the rate- 
payers have to pay the whole of the 
pension granted on retirement. The 
result is that, at the present time, the 
Boards of Guardians will not retire any 
medical officer so long as he is fit for the 
work at all, because they have to pay 
the whole of his pension. I think that 
some system should be adopted under 
which the State might contribute a cer- 
tain portion of these pensions. If the 
Chief Secretary will take the question 
into his consideration and introduce 
some scheme of that sort, he will be 
effecting a very valuable change. Of 
course, it would be necessary to give the 
State a voice in the question of allowing 
an officer to retire, but I do not think 
the Guardians would object to it. The 
position of a dispensary officer in Ireland 
at the present time is a pretty good one. 
Only two faults can be found with it. 
One is that people who can afford to pay 
often employ the officer under the dispen- 
sary system. That, perhaps, is partly his 
own fault forcharging such high fees. The 
second blot is, of course, that of retiring 
pensions, which I have already ex- 
plained. But to return to the fault 
which arises from the charging of unduly 
high fees. We know that medical 
etiquette in Ireland is very strong, but 
I think the Local Government Board 
might help to break down the practice of 
charging £1 fees, and secure the intro- 
duction of a system by which medical 
officers should attend paying patients for 
fees of 2s. 6d. or 5s. I believe that 
would be a great advantage to the 
medical profession of Ireland. I know 
that in the last four or five years a 


{COMMONS} 
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practice of charging lower fees has been 
slowly growing up; but I believe that 
if the Local Government Board took 
it in hand, the dispensary officers 
would gladly fall in with it. 


(11.20.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I think 
that the action of the Local Government 
Board with regard to labourers’ cottages 
in Ireland has been on the whole satis- 
factory, but, unfortunately, a system has 
grown up among the authorities of dis- 
couraging the Inspectors should they 
report in favour of supplying such 
cottages. It must be remembered that 
these Inspectors are not naturally on the 
side of the people ; and when they report 
on the necessity for these cottages, they 
do so because they have investigated the 
subject on the spot, and have realised 
what is necessary, in spite of the objec- 
tions of landlords. I am afraid the 
mischief is done at the Privy Council, 
and I think the Board ought to take 
more active steps in the matter on re- 
ceiving Reports from their Inspectors. I 
have endeavoured two or three times on 
this Vote to put some “stiffening” into 
the backs of these Inspectors, to let them 
see that the Nationalist Party will 
support them in their very moderate 
action. I think that it is a very hard 
thing that while they are endeavouring 
to do their best they should be snubbed 
by the Lord Chancellor and the Judges. 
Yet it is often the case ; they recommend 
the building of 100 cottages; the Local 
Government Board authorities cut the 
number down to 30, and finally the 
Privy Council issue an order for the 
erection of 10. This is not at all credit- 
able to those right hon. Gentlemen who 
compose the Privy Council. At the 
same time, I think that the Local 
Government Board do not proceed on 
the best lines with regard to Boards of 
Guardians. In none of the Ulster 
counties is there a single labourer’s 
cottage, with the exception of Cavan, the 
only county where the Nationalists are 
in command. In the County of Antrim, 
the richest county, there is not a single 
labourer’s cottage, and the same may be 
said with regard to the Counties of 
Down, Monaghan, and Derry. This isa 
most discreditable state of things. I 
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often wonder that the Orange Party do 
not insist upon something more being 
done for the labourers than has been 
done in the past. There is a reason, but 
it is not understood by the people. In 
my opinion, the reason is to be found 
in the fact that a £30 valuation is a 
necessary qualification for a Guardian. 
That means often that a man must 
occupy @ farm of £50 rental. That is 
a big farm, and how can you expect such 
a man to be very keen in the interests of 
the labourers? That qualification ought 
to be reduced, and then we should get 
men on the Boards who have the interests 
of the labourers more at heart. You 
do not now insist on a_ special 
qualification for Members of Parliament 
or of Town Councils, and why should 
it not be abolished in the case of Boards 
of Guardians? Some months ago I read 
that the Local Government Board had 
withdrawn from the Boyle Union the 
sum allocated to it out of Ireland’s share 
I wish to know 
what has been done with that amount? 
Was it paid back into the Treasury, or 
is it kept in the pockets of the Local 
Government Board? I remember the 
attitude of the Orange Party when the 
question of the distribution of this 
money was under consideration. We 
wanted that it should be spent for 
labourers’ cottages ; but the Conservative 
Party said that if that principle were 
laid down, the districts in which they 
have control would get none of it. We 
Nationalists thereupon gave in, at the 
same time expressing a hope that more 
cottages would be erected in Orange 
districts. What has been the result? 
The dog-in-the-manger policy of the 
Ulstermen has prevailed, and the money 
has not been used. 1 say the Orange 
Party have no business to’ bury their 
talents in the sand; if they will not 
make use of this money, let us have it 
to spend in the South, West, and East of 
Treland. It is a great defect in the 
government of Ireland that we should 
have to wait till late in the Session for 
information on these matters. Ireland 


ought to be treated like a foreign coun- 
try, and Blue Books published ir regard 
to its affairs, as is done with regard to 
Madagascar and Burma, and I think 
we have a right to complain of the way 


{Jun 20, 1891} 
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distributed. As to Local Government, 
I would suggest the Government should 
obtain the opinions of ‘Nationalist Mem- 
bers by circulating an outline of so much 
of their scheme as need not be kept 
secret. The Irish Members will support 
the Government in any measure of Local 
Government brought in if it is a good 
one. The subject is one in which they 
take a deep interest ; and if the Govern- 
ment are anxious for local institutions to 
be established in Ireland in a really con- 
stitutional manner, I am sure they will not 
find much objection from the Irish 
Benches. Itisnotlikely thatthe exigencies 
of the Liberal or any other Party will 
induce us to offer blind opposition to a 
good measure simply because it is pro- 
posed by a Conservative Government. 
That is all gammon. We shall not do 
anything of the kind. If the Govern- 
ment bring in a good Bill, and one 
which we can approve, we shall not 
care a straw about the exigencies of 
Party politics. I think we are entitled 
to ask the Government now to revise 
the system under which the Probate 
Grant is distributed. I should like also 
to see our Poor Law system reformed. 
At present the country is studded over 
with an enormous number of poor 
houses, some of which are of little use ; 
and I should like to see a scheme 
whereby, with the consent of the 
people, some of the Union districts were 
suppressed and merged into others. I 
know great difficulty would arise from 
conflict of interests—the interests of 
various officials and of contractors—but 
a Central Authority would have great 
advantage in dealing with these matters, 
and would be able to reform a system 
which is now cumbrous, expensive, and 
highly unsatisfactory. Finally, I want 
to know what is the Board of Control? 
That Board is imposing on the County 
of Carlow and part of Kildare an ex- 
penditure of £48,500 in connection 
with the lunatic asylum, and the 
managers of that institution, together 
with the Grand Jury, are protesting 
against a system which deprives them 
of all control over the expenditure. 
They are asking for an alteration of the 
law securing to them some control. 
May I ask for an explanation of this 
action on the part of the Board of 
Control ? 
3X 
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(11.38.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The 
question of lunacy has been engaging 
the attention of the Irish Government, 
and I appointed, a year or two ago, a 
strong though small Commission to look 
into the quéstion. Its investigations 
disclosed a most scandalous system of 
administration. I hope to be able to 
introduce the necessary alterations of 
the law, which must be carried into effect 
before a real reform can be made in the 
Irish administration on this point. One 
of my first acts, on the Report of the 
Commission, was to appoint a Board of 
Control. That was done under existing 
statutory powers, but the system had 
somehow fallen into desuetude. Such a 
Board is necessary, for sometimes an 
increase of accommodation is necessary 
in the interests of the lunatics, and then 
the Board can order it to be provided. I 
will, however, consider whether it is not 
possible to provide some appeal in the 
case in which the Board of Control 
decides that further accommodation must 
be provided. The question requires the 
most careful attention. As to the La- 
bourers’ Act, very little money has, no 
doubt, been used in Ulster for this pur- 
pose. It is a very serious matter to deal 
with the question raised by the hon. 
Member as to the desirability of lowering 
the qualification for Guardians. I would 
point out that to have allocated the 
licensing grant solely for the erection of 
labourers’ cottages would have been to 
devote cash contributed by the whole of 
the community to an object which would 
benefit only a small section. I will not 
pronounce an opinion as to the desira- 
bility of lowering the guardianship quali- 
fication, but I will suggest that it would 
be bad policy to lower the qualification 
merely for the purpose of enabling the 
Guardians to better administer one par- 
ticular Act with which they have to 
deal. The Poor Law administration is 
one of the most important in the country. 
It goes to the root of the agrarian life 
of the district, and any change in it 
should be adopted with extreme caution. 
I will re-consider the question as to the 
distribution of the fund allocated last 
year. Of course, it is easy to raise 
objections to any system of allocation 
on the basis of population, expenditure, 
or valuation, The unused portion of the 
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grant amounts, roughly, to £15,000. This 
has been placed to the credit of the Local 
Government Board, and the money will 
be issued under the powers given by the 
Statute {to those Boards of Guardians 
entitled to receive it for labourers’ 
cottages. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: How about the 
Boyle Union? I gather that the Local 
Government Board, seeing the Guardians 
were not prepared to use that money, 
have withdrawn it from them. Have 
they lost it altogether, or can they get it 
in another year, when they have a 
scheme ready ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not think 
the Guardians lose the money by not 
employing it in a given year. It remains 
to their account to be used when they 
have fully matured their schemes. As 


to the action of the Privy Council with 
reference to labourers’ cottages, I think 
that the House will not consent to those . 
Acts being left to the administration of 
the Local Authorities. Land might be 
taken without the consent of the owner, 
and there must be some authority of a 
judicial, if not of a legislative, character 
which will have the power of giving 
consent for the compulsory powers to be 
put in operation. Dealing with the 
suggested contribution by the State 
towards the pensions of medical officers, 
a question as to which was raised by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway, I 
think that hon. Membezs must feel 
that it is a very large change which 
has been suggested, and it would be 
necessary, first of all, to obtain the 
consent of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. It is not a change which could 
be confined to Ireland. The question is 
a large one, and, if the money is forth- 
coming, a very good object would be 
served in carrying out the suggestion, 
but it would be rash in me to give any 
pledge in the absence of the direct sanc- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The hon. and gallant Member also 
suggested that the Local Government 
Board should interfere with a view to 
reducing the fees now charged by 
medical officers to paying patients. No 
doubt it is very desirable that the high 
fee of £1 should not be maintained, 
but for the Local Government Board to 
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lay down any rules affecting the charges | 


of dispensary officers might cause con- 
siderable injustice in districts where 
there are medical practitioners not in 
the public service. I think, however, 
the remarks of the hon. and gallant 
Member may serve a good purpose, and 
that the force of them will be appre- 
ciated by the profession in Ireland. 


(11.50.) Mr. A. O°;CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.): I think it will be generally ad- 
mitted that the Poor Law administration 


of Ireland is scandalously behind that 
which obtains in England. I think 
there is hardly any portion of the work 
of the Local Government Board which 
is properly done. It would be a very good 
thing if the general Inspectors in Ire- 
land could be sent over to England to 
learn something of the administration of 
the Poor Law in England. The unions 
and infirmaries in Ireland are conducted 
very laxly, and the officials from top to 
bottom perform their duties in a very 
perfunctory manner. Their chief object 
is to draw their salaries. An intelli- 
gent administration would so conduct 
matters as to endeavour, at any rate, to 
save the children, but the system in 
Ireland leads to the multiplication of 
hereditary paupers. Once inside the 
poor house, and all hope must be 
abandoned. I have known cases where 
the only playground for the children is 
the quarter inhabited by idiot women. 
Then, it is evident that classification is 
not properly attended to. I should 
like to see some of the English In- 
spectors visit Ireland and thoroughly 
overhaul the work of the Irish Inspec- 
tors. Another matter of complaint is 
that the medicines supplied to the poor 
cannot be of proper quality, because of 
the prices paid for them by the 
Guardians, and many of the dispensaries 
are so affected by damp that the drugs 
are not fit to use. I have raised this 
question before, and I should like to 
know whether any inquiries have been 
made as to it during the past year P 


*(11.56.) Mr. KNOX: I believe the 
Vote includes a sum for the payment of 
the Special Inspector in connection with 
the Seed Potatoes Act. 


Toe CHAIRMAN: That is a special 
Estimate. 


{Juxy 20, 1891} 





*Mr. KNOX: Then, Sir, I will defer 
my remarks on that point. But I 
believe that some of the ordinary In- 
spectors of the Board were employed by 


the Local Government Board to inquire 
into the exceptional distress, and I 
have to complain that their work 
was done in a very perfunctory manner. 
The Inspector sent to Cavan did not 
go to the Guardians or to the minis- 
ters of any denomination, at any rate 
in the town of Cavan; they merely 
went to the Relieving Officers, who are 
not in the least qualified to give infor- 
mation with regard to exceptional dis- 
tress. The man in the occupation of 
land who was the victim of exceptional 
distress does not come under the opera- 
tion of the ordinary Poor Law, and, there- 
fore, the Relieving Officer would know 
nothing about him. This conduct of ap- 
plying only to the Relieving Officer or to 
the police illustrates in a significant way 
the policy of the Inspectors. They are 
almost always men who have been 
jobbed into their places without any 
regard for their qualifications for the post. 
They are appointed because they belong 
to a certain clique, and not having 
any actual knowledge of Local Govern- 
ment, they get through their work as 
quickly as they can without regard to 
efficiency. In some other parts of the 
Division the Inspectors did not inquire 
as Closely as they ought into the cases of 
the distress. I may mention that though 
attention was called to the relief of dis- 
tress in County Cavan in the month of 
December, the Chief Secretary did not 
admit the need for any relief until the 
end of the month of May, when some 
relief works were started. 


(12.2.) Mr. FLYNN: I desire to 
support the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for North Longford with 


regard to these Provisional Orders. 
There exists the greatest possible 
necessity to strengthen the hands of 
the Local Government Board Inspectors 
when they go before the Privy Council. 
It is a most disheartening thing for a 
Board of Guardians to go to a great 
deal of trouble and expense, and then 
to find that 50 or 60 per cent. of the 
cottages approved of by the Inspector 
are absolutely rejected by the Privy 
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Council on grounds the most flimsy. 
The Inspector may cite the evidence, 
but he can make no stand against the 
Privy Council, and tacitly accepts the 
decision of these men, the bulk of whom 
are antagonistic to the working of the 
Act. If the Government mean to carry 
out the Act it is their duty to see that 
the Inspector, when he goes before the 
Privy Council, makes a stand for the 
rights of these poor and oppressed 
people. When the Inspectors were 
going round during the earlier periods 
of the distress the person they never 
called upon was the Roman Catholic 
priest or curate. In a few cases they 
called on the elected Guardian of the 
district ; they invariably called at the 
police barracks, and occasionally they 
visited the Relieving Officer. Govern- 
ment Inspectors engaged in this so-called 
mission of mercy and relief visited dis 
tricts in and around Kerry, and few 
people knew of their presence. The 
priest knew nothing about the visit, and 
the Poor Law Guardian knew nothing 
about it. In certain districts it was 
almost impossible to find whether the 
Local Government Board Inspector ever 
left his hotel door. This shows that there 
is great need of overhauling the whole 
system of Local Government Board 
inspection. Now, upon this Vote I 
desire to refer to the action taken in 
regard to certain Nationalist newspapers. 
The Local Government Board have not 
been above the practice of boycotting 
newspapers because of their advocacy of 
Nationalist opinions. Some time ago I 
protested against the boycotting of the 
Tory newspaper in the City of Cork, 
but what are we to say of a powerful 
Government Department which pursues 
a policy of that kind. It was 
necessary that the Board should 
issue advertisements concerning a grave- 
yard in the Youghal Union. There were 
three newspapers there. Two were 
Nationalist and the third Tory. The 
latter paper, which had but a small cir- 
culation, was singled out for the order 
for the advertisement. The proprietors 
of the two Nationalist papers protested 
by letter to the Local Government Board, 
but no heed was paid to their protest. 
The editor of the Carlow Nationalist had 
complained to the Board that while his 
paper had five times the circulation of 
Mr. Flynn 
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the local Conservative organ, the Board’s 
advertisements had been withheld from 
him and given to his rival. The Board 
replied that— 

* You are under a ee in sup- 

posing that the advocacy of particular political 
opinions is any reason for giving or withhold- 
ing Government advertisements. If advertise- 
ments were withheld from the Nationalist and 
Leinster Times it was solely because that paper 
eontinued to violate the law.”’ 
What was the violation of the law? It 
was the insistance on the part of the pro- 
prietor to publish reports of National 
League meetings. The Government by 
their action in this matter are setting a 
very dangerous example to political 
parties in Ireland and to public and local 
f representative bodies. 


(12.15.) Mr. JORDAN: I desire to 
direct the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman to the mode in which the 
Medical Department is administered. In 
the Union to which I belong we have had 
a considerable amount of difficulty in 
relation to the medicine contract. I can 
bear testimony to the dampness of the 
dispensary destroying the medicines. 
The medicines are bad originally, but 
they get worse by being kept in damp 
dispensaries. We have had a long 
contention in relation to the medicines. 
We consulted the county analyst in 
Dublin, and he reported that the medi- 
cines were not sound. In many cases 
there was a large percentage of adultera- 
tion. It is scarcely to oe wondered 
at that the medicines are adulterated, 
because some of the contractors take the 
contracts at prices which cannot pay. 
After all, I consider the Local Govern- 
ment Board are not so much to blame as 
the Guardians who take the contracts. 
I believe in coercing the Guardians upon 
a point so vital to the interests of the 
poor, the quality of the medicines sup- 
plied to them. There should be some 
standard of quality established, and the 
Local Government Board ought to insist 
upon the Guardians purchasing the best 
possible goods. What are the medical 
Inspectors for, if they do not see that 
the best medicines are obtained and kept 
in proper places P 

*(12.20.) Sm J. COLOMB: I have 
listened with a great deal of interest to 


the remarks of the hon. Gentleman con- 
cerning the medicines dispensed in the 
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Union dispensaries, but let me point out 
that the remedy really rests with the 
people themselves. The medical officers 
are appointed by the Dispensary Com- 
mittees, and appointed in conformity 
with local feeling. I know nothing 
more lamentable in the modern history 
of the South of Ireland than the way 
these appointments are made. It is 
most painful to see the health and lives 
of the people of a whole district jeopar- 
dised owing to the innate desire to job on 
the part of Dispensary Committees. It 
was all very fine for hon. Members to 
say that Medical Inspectors should be 
sent down to see that proper medicines 
are procured and kept in a proper place. 
As far back as I can remember the 
medical officer in my own Union reported 
that medicines could not be properly 
kept in the dispensary, but it took years 
and years to get a new dispensary built. 
Until the ratepayers become more alive 
to the necessity of exercising impartially 
the power they have, we shall not get 
these things remedied. 


(12.27.) Cotonsn NOLAN : If all the 
power rests with the Boards of Guardians, 
what is the use of having a Local 


Government Board? In respect of Poor 
Law administration, you wanta Local 
Board to administer details and a Central 
Body to exercise supreme control. In 
regard to the quality of medicines, the 
Central Body can engage an analyst, 
and a Local Board cannot do it to the 
same advan The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman says the remedy rests in the 
hands of the Boards of Guardians. This 
House settles the number of ex officio 
members of Boards of Guardians, and 
the qualifications of theelected Guardians, 
and then the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
says the people are at fault in questions 
such as this under discussion. I venture 
to suggest to the hon. Gentleman that if 
he thinks over it he will find that these 
Local Boards are controlled by regula- 
tions laid down by the Central Board. 
In regard to the question of medicines, I 
should say the remarks of my hon. 
Friend are useful, but I would not push 
them too far. Medicines may be cheap, 
and they may be good also. In the 
Union where I have the honour to. be 
chairman we accept the cheapest tender, 
but we leave it to our medical officer to 
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say if the drugs are good. But, then, it 
does not follow that every medical man 
is a good chemist, and I think the Local 
Government Board might fairly under- 
take to analyse drugs sent to them, free 
of charge, and the Reports being circu- 
lated among all the Boards of Guardians 
would greatly tend to check the supply 
of bad medicines. I do not say that the 
medicines supplied are bad generally, and 
I know it cannot be said in the Union 
where I have had experience. Of course, 
we know that in the West of Ireland 
dampness is a condition of the climate, 
and unless you have specially constructed 
dispensaries, I do not see how you can 
prevent the risk of deterioration 
on this account. The dispensary is 
often a room in a house, and to have 
a fire kept going daily means that you 
must have an attendant, and you cannot 
keep the room locked up. I do not see 
the necessity of building new dispen- 
saries, and all that can be done is to 
select the room most suitable, and if the 
damp is serious the medical officer should 
report upon it. On the question of la- 
bourers’ cottages most of the hon. Mem- 
bers who have spoken have referred to 
the South of Ireland, but the conditions 
of life inthe West are somewhat different. 
What we want is the repair rather 
than the erection of cottages, and ex- 
penditure is more useful in this direction. 
As to the treatment of children in work- 
houses, I believe they are tolerably 
healthy but very listless, and there is, I 
admit, a tendency to return to the work- 
house after leaving it. I am afraid if 
you make the condition of things too 
comfortable it may tempt parents to 
desert their children, knowing they will 
be comfortably provided for in the work- 
house. I think the Chief Secretary 
might consider whether some remedy 
might be applied whereby children 
might be sent from the workhouse to an 
industrial school, the absurd rule about 
the commission of a crime being a qualifi- 
cation for admission into an industrial 
school being abolished. 


(12.37.) Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The 
suggestion that workhouse children 
should be sent to industrial schools is a 
useful one to consider in relation to Poor 
Law administration, but it is not a ques- 
tion .we can profitably discuss now. The 
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discussion in regard to medicines has been 
an interesting one, and I take special note 
of the suggestion that the Local Govern- 
ment Board should gratuitously analyse 
medicines sent to them by Guardians 
for that purpose. Undoubtedly, as my 
hon. Friend has said, it is the duty of 
the local bodies to see that they are 
supplied with good drugs, but I think 
also, it is the business of the Local Go- 
vernment Board to assist to that end so far 
as it lies in their power ; and, therefore, 
the suggestion made by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman shall be carefully 
considered. I hope the Committee will 
not think I am going beyond my duty if 
1 now ask them to take this Vote and 
the two or three following Votes, which 
do not excite much interest or call for 
much discussion. 


(12.40.) Mr. P. J. POWER: The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman who has 
treated the Committee to a lecture on 
the duties of Guardians does not belong 
to the class from which the elected 
Guardians are chosen. It does not lie in 
the mouth of any ex officio Guardian 
who merely attends Board Meetings to 
effect some job to speak of the Guardians 
neglecting their duties. If there is any 
neglect of duty on the part of Guardians, 
should not the censure for that fall 
heavier upon the ex officio members as 
belonging to the educated and learned 
class, and who should, therefore, pay the 
more attention to theduties of Guardians? 
As a fact, the ex officios attend the 
Board meetings seldom, and then only 
to perpetrate some job, suspending 
orders for the purpose, and neglecting 
the ordinary business. As a matter of 
fact, you find in Ireland that only where 
the Nationalists are in the majority on 
the Boards of Guardians are the in- 
terests of the poor in the district 
properly regarded. But the Tory Party 
seem to have an inherent dislike to 
elected bodies; see how they sneer at 
the London County Council. The Re- 
port of the Local Government Board is 
about as sad reading as we can find. 
There is a decrease in the amount of 
relief, but, on the other hand, there is a 
woful decline in the population of Ire- 
land. I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman if it is the intention of the 
Government to continue the Labourers’ 

Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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Act, which, I think, expires this year, 


because some schemes are in 


TOgTess 


and they cannot be carried without an 


assurance on this point ? 


*(12.45.) Sm J.COLOMB: In reply 
to the remarks of the hon. Member I 
may say that the Union I had in mind 
has a Board consisting of about five ex 
officio Guardians and 25 elected QGuar- 


dians. [An hon. Memper: It is im- 
possible!| It is the Kenmare Board of 
Guardians. 


‘Dr. TANNER: I have been an elected 
Guardian of the Cork Union for a con- 
siderable time, and I can confirm from 
my experience what my hon. Friend has 
said as to the general action of ex officio 
Guardians 


Tae CHAIRMAN: This controversy 
as between the two classes of Guardians 
does not in any way arise upon the 
Vote. The hon. Member will not pursue 
the subject. 


Dr. TANNER: Very well, Sir, I 
will move a reduction instead. It is 
hard to have to listen to such strictures, 
and, knowing them unjust, to have no 
opportunity of replying. However, I 
will content myself with giving a com- 
plete and emphatic denial to the state- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman. Then I 
turn to another point, the advances made 
for labourers’ cottages. I think we 
have much reason to complain of the 
red-tapeism of the Local Government 
Board in this regard, and I hope that in 
those Unions where labourers’ cottages 
are much required more attention will 
be paid to this subject. Then, I think, 
we have reason to complain of the con- 
duct of Local Government Board In- 
spectors. It is too much their habit to 
occupy their time at the country houses 
of landlords of a district. Such is the 
case which Colonel Speight, who lives 
among those who are entirely antagonistic 
to the ideas, wishes, and desires of the 
great body of the people, and a feeling 
of distrust of his action is thereby 
created. I have known Colonel Speight 
date messages from the Conservative 
Club, calling attention to the short- 
comings of one and another of the 
officials connected with the Cork 
Union. It would induce a_ better 
state of feeling if these gentlemen 
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avoided the a ce of taking 
sides, and lived at hotels, instead of at 
Conservative Clubs and the houses of 
distinguished Conservative gentlemen. I 
should like to know also how the 
Assistant Commissioners are chosen. 
Seme of them are hardly up to the 
requirements of their position. I am 
not alluding to the Medical Commis- 
sioner, for he is nearly always a dis- 
tinguished medical manof some standing, 
perfectly capable of dealing with the 
matters which come under his considera- 
tion ; but I very much doubt the qualifi- 
cations of others for dealing with Poor 
Law business. They draw good 
salaries, and a considerable amount for 
travelling expenses ; the amount we are 


called upon to pass under that head this | 


year was £3,830, and it was rather 
more last year. Taking all the facts 
together, I think the Local Government 
Board in Ireland is most extravagantly 
administered. In connection with the 
Labourers’ Acts, costs are heaped up to 
an extravagant extent, and if these Acts 
are to be continued I hope something 
will be done to cut down this expendi- 
ture. Then, again, I cannot see how 
£800 a year cau be spent in providing 
vaccine lymph. A very few calves would 
provide the lymph required in Ireland. 
Hundreds of children can be vaccinated 
from one calf, and in very many cases 
there is a well-founded objection to 
children being vaccinated direct from 
the calf, because it has too powerful an 
effect. I recollect one instance where 
an aristocratic lady, refusing to allow her 
child to be vaccinated with plebeian 
lymph, insisted on the use of calf lymph, 
and the child died in consequence. As 
regards medicines, I must say that I 
have not known many instances of their 
being supplied of bad quality, and I 
know that in the Cork and Macroom 
Unions they are of very good quality. 
In remote districts it may be that the 
contractors play tricks with the drugs 
supplied, and I think that the suggestion 
of my hon. and gallant Friend that the 
Local Government Board should supply 
an analysis is a very usefulone. I must 
take exception to some remarks made 
about the Irish dispensary doctors. As 
a class, they are not inferior to any class 
of medical men you can find, and con- 
sidering the arduous lives they lead in 
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some of the more remote districts, I 
think they are much underpaid. As a 
matter of fact, I am proud of our medical 
men ; they keep up their fees where they 
attend the wealthier classes, but work 
for little or gratuitously among the poor, 
and at considerable risk of infection. I 
am glad to say that Irish medical men 
have a high sense of the dignity of their 
profession ; you do not find them going 
about cadging for work at low fees, as is 
sometimes the case in England. If it 
were in order to do so I would move for 
an increase of the remuneration to Irish 
dispensary doctors, and I hope that in 
time their services will meet with the 
recognition they deserve. 


(1.2.) Mr. KNOX: There is one ques- 
tion I wish to ask, and that is whether 
the Local Government Board is to be 
permitted to continue the policy of with- 
holding public advertisements from 
Nationalist newspapers whose managers 
have violated the provisions of the 
Coercion Act. Is there to be no limit 
or is this boycotting to go on for 
ever ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The fact 
that newspaper managers have once 
broken the law need not ostracise them 
for all time. I shall be glad to consider 
whether the proprietors of any papers in 
connection with which the Crimes Act 
has been violated have expiated their 
offences to an extent that would justify 
Public Offices in advertising in those 
newspapers. 

Mr. FLYNN: This raises a very 
important question. We dispute the 
right of the Local Government Board 
to frame any such rule. Advertise- 
ments should be distributed in the 
interest of the public, not merely of the 
newspapers. I maintain the right of 
any newspaper managers to take up any 
line of action in regard to the Coercion 
Act, and it is no part of the consequences, 
or should not be, that they should be 
penalised by being deprived of official 
advertisements. The action of the Go- 
vernment in this matter is mean and 
vindictive. Advertisements relating to, 
the public service ought to be inserted 
in all important newspapers, no matter 
what their politics may be. Yet, I know 
cases, as in the instance of advertisements 
relating to the water supply of Dun- 
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garvan, where advertisements have been 
withheld from the Nationalist newspaper 
circulating among nineteen-twentieths 
of the population, and have been given 
to two obscure Tory prints. The offence 
for which newspaper editors and pro- 
prietors have been punished has usually 
been publishing reports of so-called 
suppressed meetings, merely a technical 
breach of the law, and when you with- 
hold advertisements from a widely cir- 
culated newspaper you injure the 
Public Service, defeat the very object 
of advertisement, and you provoke re- 
prisal on the part of local bodies. The 
conduct of the Local Government Board 
in Ireland in boycotting Nationalist 
newspapers would justify Local Boards 
like the Cork Board of Guardians in 
treating Tory newspapers in a similar 
fashion. 

(1.7.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I think we 
should do well in allowing the Govern- 
ment to take this and the next Vote. 
It is now past one o’clock, and I think 
the Government should be satisfied with 
the progress made. With regard to the 
point raised in reference to advertise- 
ments, I may observe that, whatever the 
Government may do or promise there 
will be no change in the policy of the 
Local Government Board with respect 
to advertisements until] all the little 
Tories in Dublin Castle shall have been 
cleared out. 


Vote agreed to. 


5. £4,059, to complete the sum for 
the Public Record Office, Ireland. 


Resolutions to be reported to-morrow. 


Committee to sit again to-morrow. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [17th July] reported. 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 1891-2. 


Crass II. 


1. “ That a sum, not exceeding £15,624, be 
granted to Her Majesty to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1892, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Office of Her 
Majesty’s Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues, 
an of the Office of Land Revenue Records 
and Inrolments.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: How about the 


debt due from the Duke of Fife ? 
Mr. Flynn 
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and Art Bill. 


Tue SECRETARY to tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): I have 
made inquiry into that matter, and I 
find it is a claim on the Duke of Fife 
which is not admitted by him, and it is 
in connection with what are known as 
fines on succession. I nnderstand from 
the Office of Woods and Forests that 


the Duke has offered every assistance 
in his power to settle the matter, 
and to have a complete investigation, 
and he has prevented costly litigation 
thereby. I am bound to admit that a 
great deal of time has been allowed to 
pass, but I am afraid that the law is not 
more speedy in Scotland than elsewhere. 
Only two or three points are now un- 
settled and they have been referred to 
Counsel. The Crown has not been 
damnified by the delay, because if the 
claim be sustained interest at the rate of 
4 per cent. a year will be paid on the 
debt during the time it has been out- 
standing. I am satisfied that the delay 
is due to no fault on the part of the 
Duke, but the claim involves the exami- 
nation of a large number of deeds re- 
ferring to different parts of the estate, 
and hence the delay. 
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Resolution agreed to. 


Remaining Resolutions [see pages 
1628-1670], agreed to. 
AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS BILL, 
(No. 89.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (INTERMENTS) ACT 
(1879) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 206.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


SCHOOLS FOR SCIENCE AND ART BILL 
[LORDS]. 
Read the first time; to be read a 
Second time upon Thursday, and to be 
printed. [Bill 425.] 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
after One o'clock. 
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1853. Local Government Board {Juty 21, 1891} Provisional Orders Bills. 1854 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


‘Tuesday, 21st July, 1891, 


COMMISSION. 


The following Bills received the Royal 
Assent :— 


1. Law Agents and Notaries Public 
(Scotland). 

2. Mail Ships. 

3. Local Authorities (Scotland) Loans. 

4. Allotments Rating Exemption. 

5. Roads and Streets in Police 
Burghs (Scotland). 

6. Bills of Sale Act (1890) Amend- 
ment. 

7. Fisheries. 


8. Stamp Duties. 

9. Stamp Duties Management. 
0. Consular Salaries and Fees. 
1 


. Municipal Registration (Dublin 
and Belfast). 


REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR IRE- 
LAND. 

Lord Dunsany—Report made from the 
Lord Chancellor, that the right of John 
William Plunkett, Baron Dunsany, to 
vote at the elections of Representative 
Peers for Ireland has been established 
to the satisfaction of the Lord Chan- 
cellor ; read, and ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


BRINE. PUMPING (COMPENSATION FOR 
SUBSIDENCE) BILL.~(No. 203.) 
Returned from the Commons with 
the amendments agreed to. 


TRUSTS AMENDMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 108.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with amendments: The Report 
thereof to be received on Thursday 
next; and the Bill to be printed as 
amended. (No. 245.) 


TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) ACT \1860) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 162.) 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without amendment: and to be 
read 3* on Thursday next. 
VOL. CCCLY. ([ruirp seERizs.] 


LAND REGISTRY (MIDDLESEX DEEDS) 
BILL.—[x.u.]—(No. 206.) 
Reported from the Standing -Com-: 
mittee, with amendments: The Report 
thereof to be received ‘To-morrow ; and: 
Bill to be printed as cunarnnie ‘(No.: 
246.) ‘ 


LUNACY BILL.—[x.1.}-(No. 216.) 
Reperted from the Standing: Coms) 
mittee, with amendments: The Report. 
thereof to be received To-morrow; and 
Bill to be printed as amended. (No, 
247.) 


COUNTY COUNCILS (ELECTIONS) BILL, 
(No. 222.) 

Reported from theStanding Committee, | 
with a furtheramendment: The Report 
of the amendments made in Committee 
of the Whole House and by the Stand- 
ing Committee to be received on Thurs- 
day next; and Bill to be printed as 
amended. (No. 248.) 


PENAL SERVITUDE BILL.—(No. 205.) 

Reported from the Standing Com-. 
mittee, with an amendment: The Re- 
port thereof to be received on Thursday 
next; and Bill to be printed as amended. 
(No. 249.) 


MARKETS AND FAIRS (WEIGHING. 
OF CATTLE) BILL.—(No, 243.) 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee, without further amendment: 
The Report of the amendments:made in 
Committee of the Whole House to be 

received on Thursday next. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS. BILL.— 
{u.1.]—(No. 230.) 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee, without amendment; and to be 
read 38 on Thursday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS BILLS. 


*Lorp HENNIKER: My Lords, in 
moving the Resolution which is in my 
name, I think it right to remind your 
Lordships that these Bills are to con- 
firm schemes with regard to labourers’ 
dwellings, the compulsory purchase of 
land, and the extension of boroughs. It 
would cause very great inconvenience if 
these Bills, which are of great local 





importance, should stand over for 
3 Y 
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12 months. For various reasons it has 
not been practicable to introduce these 
Provisional Order Bills before. They 
form only a small proportion of the 
Provisional Orders prepared by the Local 
Government Board. These Orders come 
before the Local Government Board 
from time to time, and I must remind 
your Lordships that they have some- 
times to be dealt with by the County 
Councils at their meetings, which do not 
take place very often, sometimes only 
once in three months. This must take 
up a considerable time, and questions 
also arise at a later stage of these Bills 
which require a great deal of correspond- 
ence, which adds to the pressure on the 
Department in the preparation of these 
Orders. Some of these Orders, I admit, 
might have been introduced somewhat 
sooner ; but it was thought that it was 
desirable to include as many Orders as 
possible in the Bills, so as to reduce the 
number of Bills presented to the House. 
The same suspension of the Standing 
Orders was asked for in the House of 
Commons, and granted after full con- 
sideration by the Chairman of Com- 
mittees there. I think I have shown 
your Lordships it is not always easy to 
bring in these Bills all at once. I think 
I have shown that there are all sorts of 
difficulties with regard to correspondence, 
and so on, as to these Provisional Orders, 
which come before the office almost from 
day today. I know it is the desire of 
the President to bring these Provisional 
Order Bills in as much as possible at 
the same time, and as early in the Ses- 
sion as possible. Such a course would 
be more convenient to the Department 
and the House. 


Moved— 

“That the Sessional Order of the 5th of 
March last, ‘That no Bill brought from the 
House of Commons confirming any Provisional 
Order or Provisional Certificate shall be read 
@ second time after Friday, the 26th day of 
June next,’ be dispensed with, and that the 
Bills be read 2*.”—(The Lord Hartismere, 
[Z. Henniker].) 

Tue Eart or MORLEY : My Lords, the 
noble Lord asks that the Sessional Order 
should be suspended, and I do not pro- 
pose to make any opposition to that Mo- 
tion ; but I must say that I do not 
think the noble Lord jhas really given 
any valid excuse why these Bills 
should have been introduced at so late 
a period of the Session. One of these 

Lord Henniker 


{LORDS} 
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Title (Ireland) Bill, 
Bills is at present opposed, and I would 
point out to the House how extremely 
inconvenient it is to have Bills of this 
character, some of them containing 
several Orders, brought in so late in the 
Session, when it is hardly possible to 
deal with them adequately. I think it 
would have been desirable if the noble 
Lord could have told the House that 
arrangements would be made in future 
years to obviate this inconvenience. He 
states very truly that there is a great 
deal of correspondence necessary before 
these Bills can be completed, but I would 
suggest to him that these difficulties 
could be met by enforcing earlier atten- 
tion from the Local Bodies, to enable 
these Bills to be passed through Parlia- 
ment in any given Seesion. I would 
venture to submit this to the noble Lord, 
and I hope that in future every effort 
will be made not to bring in these Bills 
at so late a period as they have been at 
present. 


On Question, agreed to. 


LOCAL REGISTRATION OF TITLE 
(IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 209.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, “That the House do now 
resolve itself into Committee.” 


*Ear. or BELMORE: My Lords, before 
the House goes into Committee perhaps 
I may remind your Lordships that om 
the occasion of the Second Heading of 
this Bill there was an understanding 
come to, that in consequence of the late 
hour in which it came on, those noble 
Lords who wished to make some observa- 
tions upon the Bill would be permitted 
to do soon going into Committee. In 
the few remarks that 1 wish to trouble 
your Lordships with, I do assure you that 
[ have no intention of taking any line 
that could be open to be considered as 
aggressive as against the principle of 
this Bill, because it is one of very great 
importance, and it is one that we in Ire- 
land who are connected with the land 
in that country have been looking for- 
ward to for certainly the last two years. 
This is, I believe, the third Session 
which this Bill has been before Par- 
liameut, although it is the first time that 
it has reached your Lordships’ House. 
This Bill has one main object as stated in 
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the Memorandum which precedes it. 
Its first object is to provide a system— 
an inexpensive system of land registra- 
tion for those tenant purchasers who, by 
the actions of the various Acts connected 
with land in Ireland during the last 10 
years have been brought under the in- 
fluence of the system of registration of 
deeds. Having purchased under these 
Acts a person who has been an occupier 
of a farm, whether he is a judicial 
tenant or a leaseholder, or merely a 
tenant from year to year under the old 
system, in which case he would have 
been outside the system of registration 
of deeds, now becomes owner in fee 
simple, subject to the repayment of his 
mortgage, and comes under the system. 
The registration of deeds, although a 
system that has, no doubt, been very 
valuable during the last two centuries, is 
connected with very considerable expense. 
There are fees to be paid, of course, and 
whenever you wish to make a transfer 
of land you have to make search back 
for a considerable period at consider- 
able expense; and the great drawback 
which exists with re to this 
registration of deeds is the fact that 
all those entries are kept in manuscript, 
and are only made in a single folio. 
The consequence is there is only one 
book, which contains.the entries for a con- 
siderable period—a year or more—and it 
can only be in the hands of one person 
at a time, whereby very great delay is 
caused, until persons employed by soli- 
citors engaged in the selling and pur- 
chase of estates can get their turn to 
search in some particular volume, that 
volume containing the registration of 
title perhaps of a great many estates. The 
Bill proposes to create a new system in 
regard to registration of title for the 
new purchasers. Under the Ashbourne 
Act andthe other Irish Land Acts. 
Part of the system contemplates that 
there shall be a central office in Dublin, 
but another feature of it is that there 
shall be in every county a_ local 
register in connection with and subordi- 
nate to the Dublin Office, in which the 
documents relating to that county shall 
be registered after they have passed 
through the Land Purchase Court 
in Dublin. So much for the first 
object of the Bill, which speaks for 
itself; but there is another very 
important object connected with the 
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Bill, and that is to enable the title 
of any person who likes—the noble and 
learned Lord below me will correct me 
if Iam wrong—and who has made his 
title in the Land Purchase Commission, 
to have it registered under the new 
Act instead of under the old system of 
registration of title ; and it is proposed 
for this purpose to amalgamate with it 
the Court created by the Record of 
Tithe Act of 1865. There is no doubt 
that that Court, which might have been 
an extremely useful one, has been 
taken very little advantage of, and it 
has been stated that the reasons are 
two-fold ; one was the very high fees 
charged. It was said that the last 
Duke of Leinster before the late Duke, 
was desirous of registering the title to 
his great estates in Ireland, but was de- 
terred by the very great expense which 
the payment of the Stamp Duties alone 
would have incurred. Another reason, 
and probably 25 years ago it may have- 
operated to some extent, was the unwill- 
ingness of solicitors in Ireland to fall in 
with the new system which, of course, 
interfered with the old system of con- 
veyancing. Ido not know what the Trea- 
sury intend to do with regard to the fees,. 
but I think as regards the second point,. 
the system conne¢ted with the land in 
Ireland has so entirely changed during 
the past 25 years, that I, on my part, 
look forward, not for unwillingness on 
the part of the solicitors, but for their 
cordial acceptance of the new system. I 
had a letter recently from a gentleman 
who acted as my own solicitor at one 
time, but who ‘now fills the position of 
Clerk of the Peace and Crown, and who 
is consequently one of those who will 
have ex officio to work this new system 
in the counties, and the general opinion 
he expressed was that the new system 
would destroy conveyancing. In a cer- 
tain sense 1 believe that is the case, but 
the solicitors must live. They naturally 
would turn their attention, if the old 
system has been destroyed, to the new 
system, and will seek to make their 
business out of it. I could have 
wished that as regards the title of a 
vendor, the Court of the Land Com- 
mission should have put that title 
upon the new record compulsorily, in the 
same way that they will do the title of 
the purchaser. However, I am told, 
and I suppose it is the case, that that 
3 Y¥ 2 
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could not be done in the present state of 
affairs; and in an Amendment, which I 
shall. ask your Lordships to consider 
presently, 1 only go so far as to ask that 
instead of the vendor having to ask that 
his title ‘may be put upon the record, the 
title shall be placed upon the record 
unless he formally objects to that being 
done. I.need not follow a-great deal 
that isin the memorandum of this Bill 
as regards a comparison with the state 
of affairsin England. All these matters 
have been very fully discussed in former 
years, and I need not take up your Lord- 
ships’ time in further adverting to them 
at the present time, nor will I, at the 
present stage, go into the other matters 
connected with the officers who are to 
work the Bill. There will be some 
Amendments I believe moved presently 
with regard to them, but I am glad that 
your Lordships have allowed me to make 
these few remarks upon the general sub- 
ject, and I hope my noble and learned 
Friend will, as Iam sure he will, give a 
candid. consideration to these .Amend- 
ments which noble Lords will presently 
move, not in any hostile spirit but with 
the view of making the Bill work better 
than itis likely to do in its present form. 

Lord HERSCHELL: My Lords, on 
the Second Reading of this Bill I troubled 
your Lordships with criticisms parti- 
cularly on one part of it in regard to 
devolution in cases of intestacy. I have 
learned that this Bill, in the form in 
which it now comes before your Lord- 
ships, is the result of a compromise which 
was arrived at as the only chance of 
getting the Bill passed, and it was passed 
through the other House, although, un- 
doubtedly a very complicated measure, 
without any considerable discussion, on 
the common understanding that it was a 
very important and urgent matter, and 
one which could only be passed this year 
if it was accepted in the form arranged 
on. the responsibility of the Irish Depart- 
ment. Now, I entertain considerable 
objection to certain distinctions which 
are drawn in this Bill, and to certain of 
its provisions, but having regard to the 
circumstances under which it is passed, 
and to the possibility of passing it into 
law this Session only if the compromise 
arrived at is adhered to, I do not propose 
to trouble your Lordships with any 
attempt to amend it, or with any 
opposition to those distinctions, although 

Earl of Belmore 


{LORDS} 
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I may regard them as unsound, and may 
think it very desirable to sweep them 
away. I accept the measure only in 
that way as coming before your Lord- 
ships on the responsibility of the. Irish 
Department, andas having been accepted 
in the other House on that responsibility, 
and I do feel that it would be a matter 
of regret, if, owing to any action that 
were taken here, the commencement of 
an experiment of very great importance, 
and I trust of very considerable value, 
were delayed and not allowed to be 
commenced as is proposed very speedily. 
Taking that view, I feel, of course, that 
it would be impossible to. propose 
any Amendments such as one would 
consider it right to’ propose if your 
Lordships’ House were willing to, 
as it were, take the responsibility for 
a Bill of this magnitude and complexity. 
I think the Bill ought to be gone imto 
very carefully in every one of its pro- 
visions, if possible, to put.it into better 
shape, but that is impossible if the Bill 
is to pass this year; and having regard 
to the strong desire expressed in the 
other House that the Bill should pass 
into law this year, even if its shape be 
imperfect, I do not think it right in any 
way to attempt to thwart that desire; 
but at the same time it must not be 
understood that in assenting to it with- 
out further objection, one is to be taken 
as assenting to all the imperfections 
which it contains, or admitting that it 
is in the shape which would be most 
desirable. There is one other remark 
which I should like to make, because I 
think there has been some misap- 
prehension with regard to this part of 
the Bill. My attention has been called 
to the provision under which in the 
case of registered land when once 
registered, no estate or title to it' can be 
acquired except by an entry on the 
register. It has been suggested that 
may cause very considerable embarrass- 
ment and delay in the case of sales. It 
is said that neither the vendor nor the 
purchaser will trust the other, the one 
to pay the money until the registration 
is made, or the other to make the regis- 
tration until the money is paid. I think 
® provision of that sort is absolutely 
essential, if you are to havea register 
at all. You cannot have absolute 
trust if at the same time you are to 
allow a title to land to be acquired 
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by means of entries outside the register. 
1 think some provision is neceggary also 
with regard to other portion® of the 
Act. Charges for the purchase money 
being made by entry on the register, 
and in other ways, give really complete 
protection for the carrying out of tran- 
sactions between vendors and purchasers 
without any unnecessary delay or risk 
to other parties. I think the fears which 
have been expressed as to matters to 
which I have called attention arise from 
persons not having sufficiently weighed 
the provisions in the other parts of the 
Act, and I have said what I have witha 
desire to quiet those apprehensions, 
Though there are other points to which 
I shall call attention as the Bill goes 
through Committee, I will not press 
the view I entertain further upon your 
Lordships. 

*THe Marquess or WATERFORD: I 
should like to say a few “words upon 
this Bill, as it was read a second time at 
so late an hour after the Report stage of 
the Land Bill on July 10th, that I did 
not'wish to detain your Lordships by 
discussing it then. ‘As my noble Friend 
Lord Belmore’ has pointed out to your 
Lordships, all parties have been looking 
forward to a Bill of this kind in Ireland 
for some time. Everybody must agree 
that such a Bill is absolutely neces- 
sary. You have created, and are 
prepared to create, in Ireland under 
the Bill which has just passed your 
Lordships’ House a very large. number 
of *freeholders. These men from 


their position, being naturally poor. 


men, could not. possibly be able to go 
to the expense of. registering in the 
Registry of Deeds Office in Ireland such 
of their devolutions and transfers as are 
likely to take place. There is no question 
that in the future changes must take 
place and charges must be created, and 
the greatest possible confusion will ensue, 
because these poor proprietors could not 
possibly be expected to take advantage 
of the Registry of Deeds Office, which is 
certainly very expensive. As my noble 
Friend pointed out, there are several 
other points in which we consider this 
Bill requires amendment. I do not pro- 
pose to deal with the point which has 
just been raised by the noble and learned 
Lord opposite. I shall leave it to my 
noble and learned Friend who is in 
charge of the Bill to deal with: that, 
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because it is a matter which he can deal 
with much better than I can, but there 
is one point to which I should like to 
refer which was alluded to in the early 
part of the noble and learned Lord’s 
Speech upon the Second Reading. 
I was very pleased to hear the noble and 
learned Lord object to Part IV. of. this 
Bill. He then pointed out that you 
were changing the law of inheritance in 
Ireland, that in cases of intestacy the 
purchasers would be placed on a different 
footing as to the law of inheritance with 
all the landed proprietors alongside of 
them ; that is to say, there would be 
two laws of inheritance in existence in 
Ireland ; one in the case of purchasers 
under the Land Act by which primo- 
geniture would be done away with, and 
the other in the case of ordinary land- 
lords in which. primogeniture would 
remain. I believe the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Herschell) said on that 
oceasion that he wished primogeniture 
could be done away with altogether. 
I do not know whether I understood 
him rightly, but I do not agree in that. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I meant, of 
course, not in favour of doing away 
with it altogether ; but what I suggested 
then was that it should apply to all 
registered land, and not only to: so 
much as is purchased’ under the Land 
Purchase Acts. That is my view, but I 
am not going to press it. 

*Tue Marquess or WATERFORD: I 
quite understand what the noble and 
learned Lord would wish, but I also 
understood him that he would like to see; 
primogeniture done away with every- 
where, and on that point I cannot pre- 
tend to agree with him. I quite admit 
that there are certain arguments which 
must weigh with everyone of your 
Lordships why the law of inheritance 
should be changed for these tenant pur- 
chasers, and particularly I would. say 


‘this to noble Lords ‘coming from 


Treland who are acquainted with the 
customs of the peasantry of that country. 
I-have had a long experience of Ireland, 
and know perfectly that farmers in 
Ireland: will not make a will. Ihave 
tried myself to induce many” farmers to 
make a will when I thought it was to 
their interest to do so, and they have 


‘answered me, “Does your Lordship’ 


think I wish to die.” I am sure 
that they think that by making a will 
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they hasten their end; and I believe 
there are even people in this country who 
are so foolish as to imagine. that is the 
case. But, at any rate, it is the fact that 
tenant farmers in Ireland will not make 
a will. Up to the present time the land- 
lords in Ireland holding the land have 
prevented sub-division, and, therefore, 
wills have not been necessary with 
regard to the land, because the personal 
property has alone been divided under 
the farmer’s will between the widow and 
children, and the land has devolved un- 
divided to one successor. But, my Lords, 
you must remember you are changing 
all this. You are changing a tenant 
into an owner in fee by enabling him to 
purchase his property; and if he dies 
intestate, instead of his land being held 
together by his landlord preventing 
sub-division, everything is altered with 
regard to him; part of his estate is 
suddenly turned into real property ; and 
if he dies intestate, his land must go to 
the heir-at-law. Well, that upsets the 
whole custom at present existing in 
Ireland. No doubt for 49 years the 
Land Commission will see that there is 
no sub-division, and that the land will go 
to one person ; but as it forms part 
of the purchaser's property—as a 
part of his property will be real 
and part personal—it will cause the 
greatest confusion if, as I say, he dies and 
leaves no will. Part IV. of this Bill 
tries to deal with this great difficulty. 
The farmers, as I have said, will not 
know their position ; they are accustomed 
to leave it to chance. They have not had 
the power of dividing their land before, 
and, therefore, they will leave it to 
chance in the future, not knowing that 
their heir-at-law must succeed to the land, 
as it has become real property. Part IV. 
attempts to deal with this; but, as I am 
going to point out to your Lordships, I 
think it willcreate very great and serious 
dangers in the future. One of the 
dangers is that which the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Herschell) pointed 
out to your Lordships the other night, 
although I regret that he has now with- 
drawn his opposition to that part of the 
Bill. The effect is, that you will have two 
laws of inheritance in Ireland with regard 
to registered property in land lying side 
by side. Then, secondly, at the end of 49 
years you are going to create by law the 
very thing which you most wish to avoid 
The Marquess of Waterford 
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land. I ave been always afraid of what 
may také place at the end of 49 years. 
As many of your Lordships are aware, 
the inclination of the farmers in Ireland 
is to sub-divide their holdings among 
their children, and I have always been 
afraid that sub-division, which is of the 
greatest possible injury to the country, 
may take place; but now, by a clause 
in the Bill, which your Lordships 
are asked to pass through the Com- 
mittee stage to-night, you are going 
to oblige sub-division by law in every 
case of intestacy. Well, as law 
and custom will then run _ side 
by side, I believe you will have Ire- 
land cut up, sub-divided, and re-sub- 
divided into infinitesimal holdings. It 
was only the other night that you passed 
a Bill through this House called the 
Congested Districts Bill—which is a 
part of the Purchase Bill—to do away 
with this very difficulty which you are 
going to create. By PartIV. of this Bill 
you are going to create by law one of 
the things you have passed a Bill 
through your Lordships’ House in order 
to avoid, and I think it is a most 
serious matter. I think your Lord- 
ships ought seriously to consider it. 
I may say at present there is no 
Amendment put down to that part 
of the Bill; but I do think your 
Lordships ought most seriously to con- 
sider the terrible effect this will have 
on the future of Ireland—in 49 years’ 
time. I do not suppose it will affect 
many of your Lordships ; but, at the same 
time, we must look forward to what will 
happen in Ireland in the future, and I 
do think your Lordships wili agree with 
me that by encouraging sub-division you 
are doing the greatest harm you can 
possibly do to the country. I might 
point out to your Lordships that in Ger- 
many and Austria, as I am told, there 
has been an inducement held out for the 
sub-division of land for many years past. 
Well, in those countries it has been 
found to be so injurious, so destructive 
to the interests of those countries, that 
measures have been passed to try and 
do away with it; and I think it 
would be well to consider, before you 
pass this portion of the Bill, whether, 
taking it altogether, the law of 
inheritance with regard to this land 
should not be retained, as it is leaving 
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the tenants the option, if they please, to 
divide by will in 49 years, but not 
obliging the division to take place in cases 
of intestacy. I think it would be well 
to consider whether it would not be 
better that the Land Commission should 
be directed to tell every purchaser, in 
cases of sale, to look to his actual posi- 
tion, and to warn him that if he dies 
intestate his land will go to his heir-at- 
law undivided. They will then be able 
to act for themselves, and if they choose 
to do so, make wills; and if they do not 
make wills it would be for the benefit of the 
country. Some Amendments have been 
put down to this Bill which I hope 
Her Majesty’s Government will see 
their way to accept. We have tried, as 
far as possible, to limit these Amend- 
ments to important points in the Bill in 
which we are very much interested. 
In the first place, we think it is a great 
misfortune that the officer who is Regis- 
trar in the Land Court and principal of 
the Record of Title Office should be 
named in this Bill as the Registrar of 
Title. It may be stated by my noble 
and learned Friend that that officer is 
able and energetic—as, indeed, I hear 
from all parties he is—and that he has 
not got a sufficient amount of work to 
do at the present time; but I would 
point out to your Lordships that he will 
have a great deal of work todo under 
the Bill, which I hope may come up 
from another place very soon. There 
were 3,000 or 4,000 properties in the 
Encumbered Estates Court. Most of 
those properties will now be sold under 
the Purchase of Land Act, and that will 
throw a tremendous quantity of work 
upon this officer. I think it is a great 
misfortune that all these different offices 
should be held by one man. This is a 
very important Bill. We look forward 
with the greatest hope to its working 
properly, and we do not wish to see it in 
any way crippled at its birth. If a 
gentleman has a greatdeal more than he 
can do in one Department—and this 
is not only one, but several—I do not 
see how he can properly give his time 
and attention to the working of such a 
Bill as this when it becomes an Act. 
Then I would point out another objec- 
tion: I believe that the present Land 
Commission Court is some way off 
from the Registry of Deeds Office—more 
than a mile; and I think it would be 
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most important that those two offices, 
which must have continual reference 
to each other, should be séparated by 
a mile and more. There are several 
other points, which I do not propose to 
trouble your Lordships with at this 
moment, which render it more than ne- 
cessary that the official who is named in 
the Bill should not have the working 
of this important measure which is 
now before your Lordships’ House. 
There are other Amendments that I 
would briefly refer to. We consider the 
County Court is not a proper Court for 
a Court of Appeal. There are no proper 
books of reference kept in that Court, 
and local solicitors are not generally able 
to argue the intricate questions of law 
which must naturally arise in proving 
title. We think it is absolutely essen- 
tial that for such questions as will arise 
upon appeal on such an important subject 
the High Court in Ireland should be 
the Court referred to. That is the only 
proper Court to decide such important 
points. Again, we consider that Clauses 
22 and 25 are defective in their wording ; 
but I believe the noble and learned Lord 
has put down some Amendments to those 
clauses, which, to a certain extent. meet 
our objections. 

*Toe LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: Altogether, I think. 

*Toe Marquess of WATERFORD: 
The noble and learned Lord says alto- 
gether, but I can assure him they 
do not altogether meet our objections. 
We have several other objections to 
these clauses, which at the proper 
time will be brought before your Lord- 
ships. One of those is that we object to 
three interests in land being registered, 
each in different forms. I will not 
trouble your Lordships with it now; 
the proper time for it will be in Com- 
mittee. Then there is another point 
which I might mention. There is a 
clause which I think is taken from the 
Bill of the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack (the Lord Chancellor). That 
was a Bill which enables mortgagees and 
encumbranvers to lodge cautions and 
notices. That was an excellent thing in 
the noble and learned Lord’s Transfer 
Bill, but it is absolutely unnecessary in 
this Bill, because there is the Registry 
of Deeds Office in Ireland, which I am 
told does not exist in England. There- 
fore, when the title is to be proved, re- 
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ference must be made in each case to the 
Registry of Deeds Office, and.as no en- 
cumbrance is in position in Ireland 
unless it is registered in that office, what 
is the necessity of swamping this Bill by 
giving the power to those mortgagees 
and,.encumbrancers of lodging these 
notices? Naturally, what the solicitors 
will say will be—‘ Oh, lodge notices ; 
at any rate, it can do no harm, and 
it. will put you right if anything 
turns up.” That will swamp the Bill 
and. render it unworkable. . I am ‘sure 
«my noble and learned Friend will agree 
to. this Amendment, because when we 
pro) an Amendment in the Land 
Purchase Bill of putting in something 
to this effect he was strongly against 
it... In consequence of the noble and 


Jearned Lord’s objections to that Amend- 


ment we withdrew it. This is called 
the Local..Registration of Title Bill, 
and we. believe it is..necessary that 
sales should be locally registered with 
regard to the small farms; but I think 
an. cases of sales which have taken place 
-up to, this time, and which . go back, 
perhaps, to the Act of 1869, it would be 
#bsolutely impossible for the Clerks of 
the Peace and Crown.in the different 
districts to investigate the. register for 
all the.20,000 odd titles which will come 
upon them at-once for the purpose of 
Tegistration.. Therefore; my Lords, we 
have put down an Amendment which 
will, at, any rate, necessitate that those 
20,000 titles. should be registered in the 
ibsaqyg Office. There is another point 

a most extraordinary clause—I 
‘funk it..is Clause 61—in which it is 
proposed .that the most intricate ques- 
tions.of law should be referred to. this 
Clerk of the Peace.and Crown, who is not 
generally-a man who. could take charge 
of an extraordinarily difficult legal ques- 
tion. <It ,is proposed. that when two 
persons apply to the Registrar for the 
same;piece of land the Clerk of the Peace 
and Crown is to adjudicate upon it. . Of 
eourse, there is an appeal froni him ; but 
(we maintain, that upon such an im- 
‘portant, point as that, a point that is 
generally settled by the highest tribunal 
an the land,the High Court, or, at any 
rate,the Central Authority,should decide 
it... We do not believe the Clerk of the 
Peace and Qrown—and..,they. do. not 
‘believe themselves—capable of dealing 
-with the very important problems which 

The Marquess of Waterford 


_ {LORDS} 
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will arise under this Bill. There are 
several other Amendments, but I will 
not detain your Lordships with them 
now. I only hope my noble and learned 
Friend will deal kindly with usin regard 
to them in Committee. 


*Toe LORD CHANCELLOR or 
IRELAND: My Lords, I only desire 
to say in reference to the short discus- 
sion which has now taken’ place- that 
when we proceed to consider the clauses, 
of course I will pay every deference and 
respect to Amendments moved and. to 
the arguments advanced in support of 
them. I have been very carefully 
considering the Amendments which 
noble Lords have placed on the Paper, 
and it may be sufficient. for .me to say 
that in reference to the Amendments 
which the noble Lord who opened the 
discussion, and the noble Marquess who 
has just sat down, have mentioned they 
will receive every. attention,, With 
regard to what the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Herchell) has said, I quite 
understand the attitude he takes, and 
which he very fairly and temperately 
sketched.in the few remarks. he made. 
It would not be reasonable to expect him 
to guarantee the perfection of so long 
and complicated a measure as this. Toa 
certain extent, as a Bill dealing for the 
first time with a very important topic, it 
may be regarded, to use his words, as 
experimental. My noble Friends from 
Ireland have gone into this Bill very 
carefully. It has been for a long time 
subjected to an acute criticism, and 
many of its clauses correspond with, or 
are. similar to, clauses in the. Bill which 
was introduced by my noble nd learned 
Friend on. the. Woolsack, which went 
before a very strong Committee, on 
which the noble and learned Lord him- 
self sat, and on which the noble and 
learned Lords-(the Earl of Selborne and 
Lord Herschell) also sat. That was @ 
very powerful Committee which went 
very closely into those and other clauses. 
They have been specially examined over 
and over again by those who are most 
conversant with the subject, and also 
by my right hon. and, learned 
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. Friend the Attorney General.for Ireland, 


who has made. this matter his particular 
study all through his professional life, 
and who, as I said in moving:the Second 


| Reading of the Bjll, may be regarded as 
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the greatest authority on the subject in 
Treland. 


On Question, agreed to. 
House in Committee accordingly. 
Clauses 1 to 3 agreed to. 


Clause 4. ; 

Lorv MONTEAGLE or BRANDON : 
My Lords, the Amendment iof which I 
have given notice on this clause may: be 
very briefly explained. In fact, I think 
it explains itself. The clause defines 
the persons who are to act as offiters of 
the Court, and the sub-section in ques; 
tion, Sub-section 5, deals with :the local 
registry, and prescribes that. the officers 
are to be the Clerks of the Crown and 
Peace for the counties. It provides— 

(‘‘ But if such person is not, in the opinion 

of the Lord Chancellor. andthe Treasury, 
qualified for the duties of the office, then such 
office shall be under the management and con- 
trol of such other person being a solicitor as 
shall be appointed by the Lord Chancellor for 
that purpose.”’) 
I move to insert after the word 
“solicitor,” the words “or barrister.” 
My object is simply to ensure that the 
best man for this important office should 
be appointed. It is quite possible that 
at some future time, if not now, there 
might be a barrister in the locality who 
might Le well qualified for the office, 
and I hope the noble and learned Lord 
will see that there is no reason’ for 
excluding barristers from this office. I 
have no objection, of course, toa solicitor 
being appointed if he is the best man ; 
but my point is thata barrister might 
be better fitted for the office; and for 
that reason I move to insert those 
words, 

Amendment moved, in page 2, line 14, 
after (“solicitor”) to insert (‘or barris- 
ter.” \—( The Lord Monteagle of Brandon.) 


*Tue LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- | 


LAND: I am sorry I cannot accept this 
Amendment. It would be about one of 
the most contentious Amendments which 
could be sent back to. the other House. 
All these topics were threshed out ad 
nauseum when the County,Court and 
Officers Act, 1877, for ;which I, was 
largely responsible,:was passed. It was 
then framed distinctly on the lines. that 
only a solicitor should fill the office, 
and. we must, I think, keep to the 
same. lines here in the event of a 
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deputy beirig appointed to fill an office 
under the Bill. The question will 
seldom arise; amalgamation has taken 
place in a great many counties in Ire- 
land; in many places where it has not 
taken place the gentlemen are qualified, 
and in the few cases in which this 
power has to be exercised it would, I 
think, be invidious to vary the qualifica- 
tions laid down for the united offices. 

‘Lord MONTEAGLE or BRANDON : 
I do not wish’ to raise anything that 
would be contentious or would cause 
difficulty in the other House. Of course, 
I accept what the noble and learned 
Lord has‘ stated, that it would be de- 
parting from the principle laid down in - 
the previous Act of Parliament. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause 4 agreed to. 


Clause 5. 


*Tue Marquess or WATERFORD: My 
Lords, I have an Amendment down for 
this clause. I touched upon this Amend- 
ment in the few words:I said before we 
went into Committee. ‘The Amendment 
is with the view of not having the prin- 
cipal officer who is named in the Bill: The 
Record of Title Office is an office which has 
not-worked very well, I believe, but this is 
for the purpose of providing that this 
particular officer shall not of necessity 
have the working of this Bill. It does 
not at all exclude him or prevent the 
Government appointing anybody they 
like, but I think it is not of necessity 
that he should be named as having the 
working of this Bill under this Act 
if:it becomes law. I beg, therefore, to 
move the Amendment that, is down in 
my name. “if 


Amendment moved, in page 2, line 28, 
after (“ office ”) to insert (“with the ex- 
ception of the officer who has heretofore 
acted as principal officer in such office.”) 
—(The Lord Tyrone [M. Waterford)-) 


*Tax LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: I hope:the . noble. Marquess 
will not press this Amendment, . I can 
only say, if I were asked to make the 
appointment—if the appointment was in 
myself, as the strongest way of putting 
it—I would feel myself very fortunate if 
I eoull induce an officer of the standing 


of Mr. M‘Donnell to accept this post.. He 
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is at present the highest official of the 
Landed Estates Court, and has been 
there for a great many years, and he is 
about one of the ablest officials in Ire- 
land. If you went through the whole 
country you could not get as able a man 
for the purpose, one with richer or 
greater experience or with greater 
mastery of the subject. He is at present 
in a highly paid office, and is willing to 
undertake the duties, and it would be 
unreasonable and unbecoming to say 
you want to give a wider choice to the 
Executive. I repeat that if the patron- 
age was in myself, and I were desirous 
of finding the best man I could obtain 
for doing this work in the best way, I 
should be proud and gratified to think I 
could secure the services of an official 
so able, so loyal, so energetic as Mr. 
M‘Donnell. I hope the noble Lord will, 
in that state of things, think the Amend- 
ment is not desirable. 

*Viscount De VESCI: I must con- 
fess I think the noble and learned 
Lord’s answer is hardly satisfactory. 

*Tue LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: In what way ? 

*Viscount De VESCI: Iam going to 
_ state. The noble Marquess pointed out, 
in the few words he spoke before going 
into Committee, that a great amount of 
work has to be done by this officer—not 
only the work with regard to this 
registering, but that there will be 20,000 
eases under the Purchase Acts which 
will have to pass through his hands. 
There will, therefore, be an enormous 
amount of work at the commencement, 
and, besides that, there will probably be 
a large number of voluntary registra- 
tions. I should not wish to say a word 
against the present holder of the office. 
I believe he is one of the best public 
officers in Ireland, but I hardly believe 
that he will be able to do all this work. 
I hope, therefore, the noble and learned 
Lord will re-consider it. 

*Taoe LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: I cannot say that I will re- 
consider. it, because I know he is 
thoroughly master of the subject. I 
know the man, and I know the work, 
and I say it would be impossible to find 
through the whole of Ireland a man 
who can bring to the performance of 
these duties skill, and willingnegs, and 
ability, to a higher degree than Mr. 
M‘Donnell. I cannot do it, and nobody 

Lord Ashbourne 


{LORDS} 
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else can, and I think it is unreasonable 
we should take the power of an alterna- 
tive appointment when we have a per- 
fectly able officer willing to perform the 
duties. 

*Toe Marquess or WATERFORD: 
My Lords, the noble and learned Lord 
has told you what an able official the 
gentleman who is named in this Bill is. 
I do not gainsay that at all. The only 
objection that we take to the appoint- 
ment is that we consider this gentleman 
will not be able to give sufficient 
time t6 the working of this important 
Bill, and that the appointment will 
strangle the Bill atits birth. We are so 
much in favour of this Bill that we are 
most loth to allow anything to come into 
the way of its really efficient operation. 
I would like to ask the noble and learned 
Lord one question—whether the principal 
of the Record Title Office comes under 
the Civil Service Rules? Then I would 
draw your Lordships’ attention to the 
noble and learned Lord’s (Lord Ash- 
bourne’s) statement that he would 
appoint this gentleman if he had the 
whole of Ireland open to him. I 
think it is very hard upon the Civil 
servants in Ireland. I have come across 
a great number of them, who are pro- 
testing most strongly against the rule 
that they are to be retired when they 
are 65 years of age. I know many of 
them who are perfectly able to perform 
their duties at present ; but they are 
removed at the age of 65, and therefore 
I believe that if this gentleman is 
appointed, or if the noble and learned 
Lord would do as he says he would—that 
is, appoint a gentleman of the age of 
the present Registrar—he would be. 
doing a thing which would upset 
the whole Civil Service of Ireland. 
I am not aware of what the actual age 
of the Registrar is, but I believe he 
would come under these Civil Service 
Rules ; and I would ask the noble and 
learned Lord whether he would not 
consider this fair, that he should agree 
upon Report to put something into this 
Bill to the effect that the Civil Service 
Rules should apply to the officer who 
has to work this Bill? If the noble 
Lord will do that I will at once with- 
draw my Amendment. But I do think 
the rule is very hard upon the officers 
in the Civil Service. I do not under- 
stand the reason, but very able men 
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are very Often retired when there can 
be no doubt they have many more years’ 
work in them, and I think, under the 
circumstances, for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to go ont of their way to appoint 
a man of the age of the Registrar is a 
rather extraordinary thing to do. 

*Toe LORD CHANCELLOR ov IRE- 
LAND: Her Majesty’s Government 
would be going out of their way if, 
having a highly paid, highly trained, 
able, and willing officer who has per- 
formed the duties so long, they passed 
him by to find out somebody else, 1 do 
not know who, and create a brand- 
new office for him with a great big 
salary. The gentleman there now, Mr. 
M‘Donnell, is performing the very duties 
which are cognate with the duties to be 
performed under the Bill; and under 
the provisions in the Bill there is a 
power given to the Lord Chancellor of 
the day, myself, with the sanction of 
the Treasury, if the work prove too 
heavy, to appoint gentlemen to assist 
him in the performance of these duties. 
I have nothing to say about the working 
of the Civil Service, but I can say that 
anyone who saw Mr. M‘Donnell and 
myself would say I was the older man 
of the two; and I am thankful to say 
I think I am very far from being incapa- 
citated yet. 

Tae Duxe or ABERCORN: I would 
ask the noble and learned Lord whether 
the gentleman in question will receive 
this appointment for life ? 

*Toe LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: He will receive it for the same 
tenure as that on which he holds his 
present office. I can assure the noble 
Duke I do not think Mr. M‘Donnell 
cares, one way or the other, about the con- 
tinuance of his tenure of office; he is 
not a gentleman pressed by circumstances 
in the slightest degree ; he is very fond 
of the work he has been engaged in, and 
he will hold his new office under exactly 
the same tenure as he holds his present 
one. I should say myself, if he has any 
sense, he will retire in due time, so as 
to leave himself a little interval of rest 
before the inevitable comes upon him. 

Amendment negatived. 


*THe Marquess or WATERFORD: 
Then the next Amendment which stands 
in my name is really more or less conse- 
quential, but I would ask my noble and 
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learned Friend this: I will withdraw 
my Amendment if he will allow me to 
ask him whether he will accept this 
Amendment in lieu of it, which is in 
page 3—that is, to put in “ten” instead 
of “six.” We consider the appointment 
should be of a barrister or solicitor of 
at least 10 years’ standing. The other 
point is that I would move to leave out 
from “ standing” to the end of the 
paragraph, because I think it is a great 
misfortune that a Land Judge should 
have the power of appointing anybody 
who was not a lawyer at all, as it 
seems to me. It is most important 
that the men who should be ap- 
pointed to this office should be the 
best lawyers, and I therefore suggest that 
these three lines at the'end of the clause 
should be left out which empower the 
Land Judge to appoint any man who has 
been five years in his office. Although 
the noble and learned Lord thought my 
first Amendment unreasonable, 1 think 
he will consider this is most reasonable. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 2, line 41, to leave out sub-clause (2) 
and insert —(‘‘ (2) The Registrar of Titles shall 
be a barrister or solicitor of not less than ten 
years’ standing, and shall be appointed by the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury.”)—(The 
Lord Tyrone [M. Waterford].) 


*Toe LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: The noble Marquess has no 
doubt some reason in his mind, of which 
Thaveno knowledge, astothe patronageof 
this office, but I am most anxious to meet 
him, if possible, and I will meet 
him half way, as they do at the Irish 
fairs. I will put in “eight” years in each 
place, but you must leave it to the head 
of the Department, who is the man best 
able to exercise the responsibility. If it 
will satisfy the noble Marquess I will 
put in eight years. 

*Toe Marquess or WATERFORD: I 
would be quite content to accept eight 
years in the first place, but will the noble 
and learned Lord agree to leave out the 
words— 

(* Or such officer being attached to the 
office of the Land Judge for a period of at 
least five years as the Land Judge shall from 
time to time appoint.’’) 

I object to the Land Judge appointing 
anybody he may think fit. I think the 
noble Lord mistook me before, because 
I do not mean to object to anybody. 
I only object to the Land Judge ap- 
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pointing a Registrar of Titles who is 
not a lawyer. This clause: does: not 
prescribe that he should be a lawyer 
at all. 


Amendment moved to the proposed 
Amendment, to leave out the word 
(“ten”) and insert (“ eight.”)—(The 
Lord Tyrone [¥/. Waterford.) 


*Txe’ LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: As I understand, the second 
Amendment of the noble Marquess seeks 
to take away the patronage from the 
Land Judge, who is the head of the De- 
partment, and to give it to nobody else. 
All I can say is that when the patronage 
in this Department was talked of, I 
suggested myself that it should not be in 
the Lord Chancellor, because the Lord 
Chancellor would, in any case, at once 
apply to the head of the Department, 
who is responsible for the rules and 
everything else ; and the patronage was 
then. rightly, put in the Judge, who is 


the head of the Department, who, must. 


revise everything, and who is answer- 
able for the whole discipline. I cannot 
accept any Amendment which will sub- 
stitute the Lords of the Treasury, or any 
other authority, for the Land Judge, 
who is given discretion in respect of the 
Department of which he is the head. I 
have put in the word “eight” years’ 
standing. 

*Toe Marquess or WATERFORD: 
Will you also put in “shall be a 
barrister ” ? 

*Tue LORD, CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: T do not object to that. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 5, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 6. 


Lorp MONTEAGLE or BRANDON: 
My. Lords, I: had an Amendment to leave 
out Sub-section 4, but I do not desire to 
move it. 


Clauses 6 to 12 agreed to. 


*THeE Marquess or WATERFORD: 
Now, my Lords, I move a new clause, to 
come in after Clause 12, providing that 
all titles shall be originally registered 
in the Central Office. This Amendment 
is in view of having these 20,000 titles 
registered, and that they shall be 
originally registered in the Central Office. 
Lmove the Amendment.as a new clause, 

The Marquess of Waterford 


{LORDS} 
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“Provided that all titles shall be origi- 
nally registered in the central office.” 


Clause 13. 


*THe Eart or BELMORE: My Lords, 
I have an Amendment in Clause 13, but 
I think my noble and learned Friend has 
one before me. That must be so, because 
my Amendment is to omit the sub- 
section, and you must amend a clause 
before you move to omit it. 

*Tae LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: Mine are mainly drafting 
Amendments. 


Verbal Amendments made. 


*Tue Eart or BELMORE: Now, my 
Lords, I move to leave out the first 
sub-section of Clause 13 for the purpose 
of inserting another one, the object being 
to make the appeal, not to the County 
Court, but to the High Court. The 
County Court, for many reasons, would 
not be a good Courtof Appeal ; but there 
is one reason which seems to me to be 
very strong indeed, if not unanswerable, 
that is that it only meets three or four 
times in the year for a few daysat a time. 
I hope the noble and learned Lord, there- 
fore, will be able to accept this Amend- 
ment either as it stands; or if he 
thought that a question of fact would 
be better tried in the country, where 
the witnesses might be, I should be 
willing to allow a matter of fact to be 
remitted to the County Court instead of 
bringing the witnesses up to Dublin; 
my noble and learned Friend might sug- 
gest that Amendment afterwards. 

Amendment moved, in Clause 1, page 
6, line 5, to leave -out sub-section (1.) 
and substitute as follows :— 

(“The High Court of Justice. in Ireland 


:| shall have jurisdiction for the purposes of this 


Act, andthe expression ‘the Court’ or ‘the 
High Court’ shall have that meaning.”)—(The 
Earl of Belmore.) : 

*Tue LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: I have considered the Amiend- 
ment of my noble Friend, with every 
desire to meet it ‘as far as I could. The 
Amendment which I have just made is 
more or less drafting ; but, on the other 
hand, there is a great deal in what the 
noble Lord says, because there must be 
rules prescribing what is to be done, and 
great care will have to be taken to see 
that nothing goes to the County Court, 
except what would be suitable consider- 
ing-the time of the year. As the noble 
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Lord has pointed out, they only sit four 
times in the year, and great care will 
have to be taken to save the time of 
suitors. It is all to be prescribed by 
rules ; and I would also point out that 
there is an Amendment in my name 
upon Sub-section 3 of a later clause. 
*Tue Hart or BELMORE: I with- 
draw my Amendment after what the 
noble Lord has said, 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause 13 agreed to. 


Clause 14. 

*Viscount De VESCI: With your 
Lordships’ permission I will move all the 
Amendments which stand in this clause 
in my name, as they all practically hang 
together. The main object of them is 
to provide that any person aggrieved by 
any decision of the local registration 
authority may apply to the central 
authority, and in the same way per- 
sons aggrieved by decisions of the 
central registration authority, either in 
the first instance or on appeal, may 
apply to the Court as provided in 
Clause B. I think we may fairly 
assume, and we have. tried to insist 
upon it in most of our Amendments, 
that the person holding office as the cen- 
tral authority should be a. person who is 
thoroughly competent to decide by him- 
self all the questions of law and fact 
which may be brought before him, with- 
out reference to the Superior Court, 
leaving it only for the persons aggrieved 
to take what steps they think proper, 
as provided in the Amendment. I think 
there is some little difficulty, but if the 
noble and learned Lord will accept the 
Amendment as I propose it, some altera- 
tion may have to be made in the Report 
stage in order to meet the objection 
which has been pointed out by my noble 
friend the Earl of Belmore with regard 
to the County Courts; but the main 
object of my Amendment isto make the 
appeal from the county authority to 
the central authority, and from the 
central authority to the Court. 


Amendment moved, in page 6, line 


22, leave out (“a”) and insert (“the | 


central”); line 26, after (“the”) insert 
(“central”); line 27, leave ont Sub- 
clauses (2.) and (3.), and to substitute 
as follows :— 
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(“Any person aggrieved dy an order or 
decision of a local registering authority, may 
appeal to the central registering authority, in 
the presestten manner and under the prescribed 
conditions, and the central registering authority 
may annul or confirm, with or without modi- 
fication, such order or decision.”)—(The Lord 
de Vesci{V. De Vesci.}) ’ 

*Toe LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: I can quite understand the 
object which the noble Lord has in 
view, but this has to be read in con- 
nection with the Amendment moved. by 
my noble Friend the Earl of Belmore, 
which sought to interfere with the 
jurisdiction of the County Court Judge. 
Ido not think it Oe be expedient 
and desirable to. do what the noble Lord 
who has moved this: Amendment now 
proposes to do, that is to make the 
appellate tribunal the central registry 
officer. I think it is better and. wiser to 
leave it as it is in Sub-section 1 of 
Clause 14, that is to leave it to the 
highest body having the highest juris- 
diction, that that shall be the authority 
unless the rules prescribe that in a 
certain limited number of cases, and at 
convenient times, it is desirable to adopt 
another course. This matter has been 
considered carefully both before and 
since these Amendments were put on 
the Paper; the Amendments which I 
have put down, and that which has just 
been moved, go as far as J think it 
would be wise to go in trying to 
meet the objections taken. I do not 
see any necessity why the appeal 
should not go straight from the county 
official as proposed. Surely any ques- 
tion upon which it was necessary to 
hear evidence, might be referred back to 
the County Court by the High Court, 
all these things can be done by rules. 
At present ‘the appeals are to be taken 
to the High Court, and the rules provide 
that any questions which may be inves- 
tigated cheaply, and on the spot where , 
the County Court is sitting may be 
investigated by them, I think it will: be 
found. the cheapest and best -system, is 
that provided in the Bill as I have 
amended it. 


*Viscount De VESCI: Then I move the 
first Amendment.” Ido not think the 
noble Lord will have any objection to 
that; that is to say, in line 22 to 
leave out “a” and insert “the central.” 
That will enable them to appeal to the 
Court. 
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*Toe LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: My noble Friend does not, I 
think, realise the whole scheme, be- 
cause his Amendment would leave 
out in the cold without appeal the 
network of local registers throughout the 
country. There must be something done 
to provide for them. The very essence 
of this Billis to provide a local registry 
in each county, and if you only provide, 
as suggested, you may leave the local 
Officers as free as air. 


Amendment negatived. 


*Viscount De VESCI: 
the other Amendments. 


Amendments (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


*Toz LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: The next Amendment is 
one which I mentioned to my noble 
Friend the Earl of Belmore in reference 
to these objections; it is to omit Sub- 
section 3 altogether on page 6. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 14, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 15 to 18 agreed to. 


Clauses 19, 20, and 21 agreed to, with 
verbal Amendments. 


Clause 22. 
Verbal Amendments made. 


Lorp MONTEAGLE or BRANDON : 
My Lords, the object of this Amendment 
is to make all first registrations which 
are compulsory under the Bill free as 
well as compulsory. By the next suc- 
ceeding clause in the Bill, Clause 23, 
arrangements are made for giving the 
Land Commission power to step in and 
call upon the registering authority to 
register by Sub-section A, where the 
sale has taken place before the com- 
mencement of the Act, and by Sub- 
section B after the commencement of 
the Act. The second sub-section of 
Clause 22 only makes the registration 
free in cases where sales have taken 
place before the commencement of this 
Act or within one year after the com- 
mencement of this Act. Now, I think 
it will be obvious to the House that the 
Bill would work much more smoothly if 
all first registrations were made free. I 
do not see that there can be any dis- 
tinction drawn which is based on any 


I withdraw 
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very cogent principle, why those who 
are compelled to register after this 
Act should not have the same benefit. 
It is rather a strong measure, as hag 
been suggested with regard to these 
questions in England, to compel people 
to register, and there is no doubt that — 
it would make the Act work more 
satisfactorily to allow free registration. 
I hope the noble Lord will see his way 
to accept the Amendment. 


1880 


Amendment moved, in page 10, line 
12, before (“registration”) to insert 
(“ first.”) — (The Lord Monteagle of 
Brandon.) 


Lorp HERSCHELL: I certainly 
think there is a great deal to be said for 
the Amendment which has been proposed 
by the noble Lord. As the Bill at 
present stands, all those who purchase 
under the Land Purchase Acts and who 
apply for registration within a year have 
that registration without cost to them. 
Of course that applies to all who have 
already purchased under the Land 
Purchase Acts, or who can get their 
purchases through within the next year, 
but any persons who purchase under the 
Land Purchase Acts, and who do not get 
those purchases completed within the _ 
next year (and of course there will be 
many if this Bill is taken advantage of) 
will have to pay on registration. I do 
not see why any distinction should be 
made between those who have come in 
within a year and those coming in after- 
wards. We know there is a question 
about their getting the registration fee, 
but it does occur to me that having in 
view thé successful working of the 
Land Purchase Bill, which is passing 
through this Session, it will not tend to 
the successful working of that Bill if 
you enforce compulsory registration 
upon all those wko register, and do not 
register free. One result, of course, of 
their purchasing under that Bill will be 
that they will have to incur an expense 
on that registration. I should have 
thought it would have been a wiser 
thing as a matter of policy to have 
made all these compulsory first registra- 
tions free. 

*Tus LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: I have a good deal of sym- 
pathy with what has fallen from my 
noble Friend opposite, and from the 
noble Lord who has just spoken, and if 
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{Jury 21, 1891} 
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there was no such thing as a Treasury unless he objects, the Court should issue 


there might be little difficulty, but I am 
afraid this is hardly within our com- 
petence. Clause 8 points out the fees 
which are to be paid, their limits, and 
that they are never todo more than pay 
the expense of the transaction, and so 
on. But I am afraid if we were to yield 
to this sympathetic appeal it would make 
a tremendously big hole in the returns 
at first. I am afraid it is outside our 
province, and a great deal would have 
to be said about it elsewhere, and I do 
not think the topic open to us in this 
House. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I confess, with 
all my desire to see it, I should be far 
from suggesting that, and I cannot on 
that ground press it. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Verbal Amendments made. 


Tae Duxe or ABERCORN: My 
next Amendments on this clause are 
merely consequential, and I withdraw 
them ; but I havean Amendment in line 
21 which is the same as the new clause 
proposed by my noble Friend the 
Marquess of Waterford. The object is 
to expedite the working of this Bill 
when it becomes an Act by making 
the compulsory registrations to be 
effected by the Central Office instead 
of the local offices. I shall, therefore, 
withdraw that Amendment in favour 
of the clause moved by my noble 
Friend. 


Clause 22 agreed to. 


Clause 23 agreed to, with verbal 
Amendments. 


Clause 24. 

*Tue Kart or BELMORE: My Lords, I 
have an Amendment on Clause 24. There 
are two Amendments on the Paper in re- 
ality, although they are printed as if they 
hung together. I think there is some 
mistake about that. The second one is 
rather an alternative Amendment in 
case the first one should not be carried 
out. The object of tke first Amendment 


is to do what I alluded to in my opening 
remarks, and that is to change the pre- 
sumption in this way, that instead of the 
purchaser being called upon to request 
that his title may be registered, the pre- 
sumption shall be reversed, and that, 





@ certificate and put him upon the re- 
gister. I will not touch upon the second 
Amendment until [ know the fate of the 
first. If the noble Lord objects to the 
first, then the second one would come in 
suitably, I think, as a sub-section to the 
clause. I, therefore, move the first 
Amendment. 


Amendment moved, to leave out lines 
18 to 22, and insert — 

(‘And shall, unless the vendor lodges an 
objection thereto in writing, cause a certificate 
of the title to such last-mentioned land to be 
forthwith registered in the central office.””)— 
(The Earl of Belmore.) 


*Tnr LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: I will accept the second Amend- 
ment on the Paper. 

*Tue Eart os BELMORE: Under those 
circumstances I will withdraw this 
Amendment, and move a second, to add 
@ new sub-section to the clause. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Amendment moved, after line 22, to 
add as a new sub-section— 

‘* (2.) In any case in which land has been 
sold to a tenant through the Land Commission, 
and the title to other land held under a 
common title has been investigated at the 
same time by the Land Commission, it shall 
be lawful for the vendor or his successor in 
title to apply to the Land Commission to issue 
to him a certificate in the prescribed form of 
the title of the vendor to such last-mentioned 
land, and if the Land Commission areof opinion 
that such title bas been sufficiently investi- 
gated, they may, if they think fit, issue such a 
certificate, and such certificate shall have the 
same effect in all respects as a certificate 
issued under the preceding sub-section.’’—(The 
Earl of Belmore.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 24, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 25. 


*The Eart or BELMORE: My Lords, I 
have Amendments on this clause, but I 
think they have been, to some extent, 
dealt with by what has been done 
already. 


Amendment moved, in line 24, to 
leave out (“transfer of”) and insert 
(“title to”); in line 26, to leave out 
sub-section (1.) and insert— 

‘*(1.) Every instrument presented for regis- 
tration shall be ragistered in the order, and as 
from the time at which the same is produced 
for that purpose, and instruments purporting 
to affect the same estate or interest, shall, 
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notwithstanding any actual or constructive 
notice, be entitled to priority as between 
themselves according to the date of registra- 
tion, and not according to the date. of the 
instrument. No instrument, until registered 
in the prescribed manner, shall be effectual to 
pass any estate or interest in any land subject 
to the operation of this Act, or to render such 
land liable to any mortgage or charge.”—( The 
Earl of Belmore.) 5 

*Txe LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: I may say this Amendment is 
with regard to something that has got in 
by mistake in drafting. 1t does not 
read in with the rest of the Act, and 
that I am sure accounts for the Amend- 
ment which was put down by my noble 
Friend, but when they have been 
struck out, I think my noble Friend will 
see that the Amendment he has pro- 
posed does not read in, and I hope, 
therefore, he will not move it. 

*Toe Marquess or WATERFORD: 
I really should like the noble and learned 
Lord to re-consider this, because it 
appears to me that, if the words are left 
out, the land to be voluntarily registered 
will be cut out from the operation of 
this Bill. The clause runs at present—- 

* The following provisions shall apply to the 

registered freehold land, and all freehold land, 
the registration of which by this Act is declared 
to be compulsory.” 
Why you are to leave it in this way I 
eannot understand. It applies to all 
registered freehold land. ‘The words to 
be left in only apply to land to be regis- 
tered by tenants compulsorily in future, 
but what is to happen to the many cases 
in which the landlords will have volun- 
tarily registered their land? Are they 
to be cut out from the advantages of 
this Bill? 

*Toe LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: I am not in the least surprised 
at the noble Lord putting it, because I 
went through it very fully, and my right 
hon..and learned Friend the Attorney 
General, who is answerable for this 
clause, went through it particularly, and 
it was discovered that by some accident 
in drafting these words had gotin. I 
may tel] the noble Lord that this par- 
ticular clause is taken from the Land 
Transfer Bill. It is there put in as 
a kind of mild pressure, as much 
pressure as could be put on with- 
out undue harshness to induce people to 
register who should register. As your 
Lordships have seen, by reference to 
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Clause 22, the earlier provisions relate 
to compulsory registration, and if the 
noble Lord will look at Clauses 25 and 40 
he will see that adequate provision is 
there made with reference to registra- 
tion generally. Those words would not 
be in form, and I think this matter will 
be right when they go out, and the 
word “title” is substituted for “transfer.” 
The clause will then read in with the 
rest of the Bill. 


*Tue Eart or BELMORE: As the 
noble Lord has referred to my Amend- 
ment, which he said would not have 
been necessary if his Amendment had 
been previously made, I may explain this; 
It is a legal matter I do not profess to un- 
derstand myself, but I was advised that 
something of this sort was necessary ; 
and for this reason. The Bill deals in 
three different ways with three sorts 
of property. As regards estates in pos- 
session and the conveyance thereof it 
provides that no estate shall be acquired 
until registration, but that then the title 
shall relate back to the date. of con. 
ve That is one thing. Then in 
Clause 40 the Bill provides that as 
regards charges and encumbrances no 
estate shall be acquired until regis- 
tration, but there is no relation back. 
That is different to the other case ; and 
then in the third case, as regards con- 
conveyances of remainders it says 
nothing at all. The result is that the 
points are left undetermined, and the 
Bill in that clause is defective. That is 
the reason of my Amendment. 

*Toe LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: With the words in I quite 
understand the noble. Lord’s Amend- 
ment.. 

*Tue Marquess of WATERFORD: It 
is a technical Amendment; but why 
should these people who have registered 
before this Bill, and voluntarily, be cut 
out from the advantages of this, clause? 
*Tue LORD. CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: They are fully dealt with in other 
clauses. If'my noble Friend will read it 
closely he will see it is essentially a 
most technical thing; but I have had it 
examined with the greatest attention, 
and have investigated its whole history. 
They are not in the Land Transfer Bill, 
and ample protection is given in refer- 
ence to all voluntary registers. 


Amendment negatived. 
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*Tae LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: I move, in line 23, page 11, to 
leave out from “apply” to “all” in line 
24, and then in line 24 to leave out 
‘ transfer ” and insert “ ownership.” 


Amendments agreed to. 
Clause 25, as amended, agreed to. 


Clauses 26 and 27 agreed to, with 
verbal Amendments. 


*Tor LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: After Clause 27 I have to move 
a new Clause. 


Amendment moved, at end of clause 
to insert as a new sub-section— 

“ Provision may be made by general rules 
for the transfer of the registration of any land 
from a local to the central office, or from the 
central toa local office, on the application of 
the owner, and with the prescribed consents, 
and after such transfer has been effected in the 
prescribed manner the register as regards any 
such land shall mean the register kept in the 
office to which registration has been so trans- 
ferred.” —( The Lord Chancellor of Ireland.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clauses 28 to 34, agreed to. 


Clause 35 agreed to, with verbal 
Amendments. 


Clauses 36 and 37, agreed to. 


Clause 38. 


Lorp MONTEAGLE or BRANDON : 
My Lords, the object of my Amendment 
is to take every safeguard that can be 
taken against the danger which my 
noble Friend the Marquess of Waterford 
alluded to in his remarks on going into 
Committee—the danger of sub-division 
in the future. The scheme of the Bill, 
as I understand, is to rely on the pro- 
hibition in the Act of 1881 against the 
sub-division of land during the time it 
is subject to a charge to the Land Com- 
mission, I do not altogether agree with 
the noble Marquess that we should ‘seek 
to legislate for the future 50 years 
ahead, but I think, during the 49 years 
over which these payments will’ extend, 
that your Lordships will agree every- 
thing possible should be done’ to guard 
against the danger of sub-division.’ I 
propose to insert words making the con- 
sent of the Land Commission necessary 
for having more than one person re- 
gistered as owner of any holding he has 
subject to such a charge to the Land 
Commission. The noble and learned 
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Lord has, since I put down my Amend- 


' ment, proposed an Amendment which, as 


far as I understand it, has a somewhat 
similar object in view; but I confess 
I should prefer my own, because it goes 
further, and justifies the’ Land Commis- 
sion in putting an absolute veto on any 
sub-division of the land. It almost com- 
pels the intervention of the Land Com+ 
mission—such is my object at any rate 
—whereas the Amendment of the noble 
Lord, as I understand it, would admit 
anybody else, or the public generally, 
upon the register. The fact is, that such 
sub-division is a contravention of the 
Act'of 1881, and it would then be’a case 
of ‘ caveat emptor, and anyone dealing 
with the land would know he did so’at 
the peril of having the Land Commission 
claiming to sell the land. I beg'to move 
the Amendment of which I have given 
notice. 


Amendment moved, in line 6, after 
(‘‘restricted ”) to insert— 

(‘And the registering authority shall not 
without the consent of the Land Commission 
register more than one person as owner of any 
holding which remains subject to any charge 
in respect of an annuity in favour of the Land 
Commission.”) — (The Lord Monteagle of 
Brandon.) 


*Taz LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND : I have considered very closely 
the Amendment of my noble Friend, and 
I think the Amendment which stands in 
my own name does everything whieh 
can be suggested in the way of precau- 
tion. Under the law as it at present 
stands ample provision is taken pend- 
ing the existence of any instalment. 
Under the Land Act of 1881, 
the 31st section, and subsequent Acts, 
the first preeaution is taken that there 
shall be no sub-division whatever ;. and 
in order to draw attention to them I 
have adopted the suggestion of the noble 
Lord. The requirement there is that 
it is to be stated on the face of the 
Record whatare the controlling charges. 
Then Sub-section 94-draws the attention 
of the Land Commission specially to the 
necessity of taking the greatest possible 
precautions by Rules, and, therefore, I 
hope thenoble Lord will not press this, 
for I think thé matter is amply dealt with 
by this clause, and I feel that certain 
suspicions would be engendered by such 
an Amendment as he suggests, and 
would lead to discussion. The Amend- 
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ment which I have placed upon the 
Paper does everything, I think, that can 
be required as a precaution against 
danger. 

*Tue Marquess or WATERFORD: I 
must correct my noble Friend Lord 
Monteagle. I did not say that I wished 
to legislate for what may take place 
in 49 years’ time. All I said was 
that you had better leave the law 
of inheritance as it at present exists, 
and that if you are going to alter the 
law I think something should be done 
as far as possible to prevent sub-division. 
I agree with my noble and learned 
Friend below me as to what he has 
stated is the case, and I do not think the 
Amendment is necessary. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


*Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: I will now move my Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment moved, in Clause 38, 
page 17, at end of Clause, to insert as a 
new Sub-section— 

(** (2.) It shall be the duty of the registering 
authority to note upon the register in the pre- 
scribed manner the prohibitive or restrictive 
provisions of any such Act of Parliament; 
but such provisions shall be deemed to be 
burdens to which, though not registered, all 
registered land is by this Act declared to be 
subject.”’)— (The Lord Chancellor of Ireland.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 38, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 39 agreed to, with verbal 
Amendments. 


Clauses 40 to 54 agreed to. 


Clauses 55 to 57 agreed to, with 
verbal Amendments. 


Clauses 58 to 60 agreed to. 


Clause 61. 


*Tae LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: My noble Friend Lord Arran 
has an Amendment down to strike out 
the whole of this clause, and I must 
say I think this Amendment of mine 
is intended to meet the inconveniences 
which he believes to exist in the clause, 
and which were pointed out so forcibly 
by the Marquess of Waterford in his 
speech on going into Committee. What 
was stated then was that solicitors 
would with a light heart, whenever they 

Lord Ashbourne 
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had a mortgage, say to the persons for 
whom they were acting, “Oh, you may 
as well serve a notice ; it will be safer ;” 
and that, consequently, there would be a 
bundle of cautionary notices served with- 
out the slightest necessity, and lead 
probably to a great deal of trouble. My 
Amendment proposes to except from 
the scope of this clause all registered 
instruments which might turn out on a 
search in the Register Office, and to 
leave it to operate only on documents 
which were not unregistered, or were 
incapable of registration, and were not, 
therefore, on the register. My noble 
Friend will see that I have gone as far as 
I can to meet the necessities of the case 
upon these Amendments. 

Lorpv MONTEAGLE or BRANDON : 
After what has fallen from the noble 
and learned Lord, I shall, of course, 
not move my Amendment, as _ the 
one he has put down, in his opinion, 
meets my objections to the clause. 


Amendment moved, in Clause 61, page 
28, line 1, after (“ may ”’) insert (if claim- 
ing otherwise than under an instrument 
registered in the Registry of Deeds.”)— 
(The Lord Chancellor of Ireland.) 


Clause 61, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 62. 

*Tue Marquess of WATERFORD : 
This Amendment is for the purpose of 
doing away with a difficulty which I 
alluded to in an address to your Lord- 
ships earlier in the evening. The clause 
will read “ subject to general rules,” and 
leave out “registering” where two or 
more persons are applying to be regis- 
tered as owner of the same land, I 
presume. 

*Taz LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: Certainly. 

*THe Marquess of WATERFORD: It 
is making them apply to the Central 
Registry Office instead of leaving the 
Clerk of the Peace to decide such an im- 
portant question of law as would arise 
when two persons are claiming the same 
estate. I think the wording of my Amend- 
ment will make it clear that the applica- 
tion should be to the Central Registering 
Authority, and, therefore, I would pro- 
pose to move the Amendment as it stands 
upon the Paper. In addition to that, I 
move to leave out “or may refer the 
parties to the Court.” 
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Amendment moved, in line 13, to 
leave out (“the registering authority ”) ; 
line 15, to insert (“the central regis- 
tering authority”); lines 15 and 16, to 
leave out (“‘or may refer the parties to 
the court ”).—(The Lord Tyrone [Jar- 
quess of Waterford).) 

*Tae LORD CHANCELLOR ov IRE- 
LAND: I think the Government pro- 
posals are sounder and would work 
better, cheaper, and in a more expeditious 
way. These are mainly small properties, 
and we are now providing for local 
registry. If there is any dispute there 
must be “an aggrieved person.” If the 
Registrar thinks the matter out of his 
purview he may refer the parties to the 
Court. This Amendment would oblige 
him to say, “I really can’t hear you,” 
and although he is of opinion that the 
matter is one which he can well decide, 
and the parties so desire, you are not to 
allow the trained professional men to 
decide it, but to send the parties to 
Dublin. I think it is better to trust 
our officials. All our life depends upon 
our officials being able to do their duty. 
If you give the officer the power to refer 
the question, or if he does not do that and 
takes upon himself the decision, and you 
then give an appeal against him, it 
seems to me you have done everything 
the parties have a right to expect. You 
have provided a cheap, simple, and fair 
tribunal to which the parties can go, 
and if they acquiesce in the decision it 
is their own look out. 


*THE Marquess or WATERFORD: I 
think it would be a great misfortune 
if this clause were left in the Bill 
in its present form. The noble and 
learned Lord places great confidence in 
the Clerks of the Peace throughout Ire- 
land. The noble and learned Lord thinks 
it is right they should be called upon to 
decide these questions, but I can only 
tell him that a great many are afraid 
they will be called upon to decide such 
important matters as would be involved 
in the question as to whom a certain 
portion of land belongs. The question 
cannot possibly be referred in a proper 
way tocounsel; they cannot possibly have 
any proper books of reference in such 
Courts, and it would be better this Amend- 
ment should be adopted in the interests 
of everybody. I do not think it affects the 
landlords at all, and that it merely 
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affects the tenants. Knowing how very 
litigious the peasantry of Ireland are, 
I believe those cases would be con- 
tinually arising. I know how the 
peasantry of Ireland do en in liti- 
gation, and the end of it will be they 
will have to go to the Central Court be- 
cause the Clerks of the Peace will very 
properly refuse to decide such questions ; 
and, therefore, I do think it would -be a 
great improvement if at once the parties 
at issue were obliged to go to the 

Central Registry Department, I believe 
it would prevent a certain number of 
men making these applications, if they 
knew they had to go to the Central 
Registry Department, because they would 
feel that they would be thrown out 
there, and put to expense and trouble; 
whereas, if they can easily do it in their 
own district, knowing how very much 
disposed to law they are, I fear they 
will be rushing to these Courts and 
applying to be registered for land which 
does not belong to them. It is for the 
protection of the tenants and has nothing 
to do with the landlords. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE or BRANDON : 
I would ask my noble Friend is it 
optional upon them? It seems to me 
to compel them to go to the Local 
Authority. 

*Tae LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: It isall subject to the governing 
rules, and I would assume myself they 
would provide for a certain class of cases. 
It would be wise of them in many 
cases to go to the local registry, and 
the whole object of the Bill is for the 
local registration of title. If they have 
not the power of going cheaply to the 
local tribunals to decide, they will inmany 
cases think the game is not worth the 
candle, and it will not be worth their 
while to go up to Dublin to argue the 
question, employing counsel at an ex- 
pense of £10 or £20, which they 
cannot afford. Therefore, unless you 
enable these small proprietors to have 
a cheap decision on the spot by a 
tribunal which satisfies them, and 
which will give them a speedy de- 
cision, you might be practically denying 
them justice by obliging them to go 
up to Dublin and engage counsel which 
they cannot afford. Under those cir- 
cumstances I can well understand that 
many of them would suffer the loss of 
their rights, or what they believe to be 
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their rights, rather than incur the 


nse. 

ie HERSCHELL: f entirely agree 
that it would be very undesirable to do 
away with the power of the Local 
Authority to determine these disputes. 
Both parties thay desire it, and it is 
obviously the chiipast tribunal for 
them. _I would only suggest this: 
Might it not be worth while to allow the 
matter to be determined as the parties 
desire? Because where the Registrar 
takes upon himself to decide they cannot 
go tothe Central Authority; they can 
only go to the Court, Might it not, 
therefore, be well to give them power 
to ‘go to the Central Authority, and not 
only to the Court, in case it isnot decided 
by the Central Authority ? 

*Tae LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: I will consider the suggestion, 
but at present I think the clause suff- 
cient. 

*Toe Marquess or WATERFORD: No 
doubt it is a local registration of title, 
but these points will arise, and knowing 
the country as I do, I know perfectly 
well that where a man has not the 
smallest shadow of claim to land he will 
claim it if he can do so at no great 
expense to himself ; whereas, if he knows 
he has to go at great expense to Dublin 
he will not do it. Therefore, I believe 
it would be a great protection to the 
real owners of land, if, upon such points 
as this, they were obliged to refer to the 
Central Registering Authority. I know 
in these districts men will make claims 
to land they have no right to whatever, 
and it is to prevent that in the interests 
of the real owners that I thought it 
necessary to put down this Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause 62 agreed to. 


Clauses 63 to 82 agreed to, with 
verbal Amendments. 


Clause 83. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE or BRANDON: 
My Lords, this clause, as it now stands, 
makes Part IV. of this Bill apply to 
freehold registered land, which is com- 
pulsorily to be registered under the Act. 
It has been several times stated in the 
course of this evening that there is an 
accumulation of cases, a great number of 

Lord Ashbourne 
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cases, to be registered where sales have 
already taken place under the provisions 
of the Acts, and those cases will all come 
on with @ great rush to the Registrars. 
They cannot be registered without con- 
siderable delay, at least the whole of 
them, and, in the meantime, cases must 
arise in which Part IV. would come into 
operation with regard to these lands 
which are liable to be registered, or 
which are compelled to be registered, but 
the registration of which may not becom- ~ 
pleted ; and in those cases, as the clatise 
now reads, this Act would not apply 
unless the registration has taken effect, 
The object of my Amendment to leave 
out the word “registered” is to make 
Part IV. apply to all cases where the 
lands are compelled to be registered, 
whether the registration has taken effect 
or not. Otherwise, as it appears to me,. 
confusion would arise between those two 
classes of persons, and that I hope the 
noble and learned Lord would admit 
would be undesirable, 


Amendment moved, in line 16, ‘to 
leave out (‘registered ”); line 20, to 
leave ‘out (“registered”) twice —(The 
Lord Monteagle of Brandon.) 


*Taz LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE: 
LAND : I quite understand the object 
of my noble Friend; he has stated it 
with great plainness. But I am notin 
a position to accept the Amendment, 
because this is prospective, and my 
noble Friend would seek to make: it 
retrospective. It might be that after 
purchase, and before this Bill came into 
operation, the lands had devolved ac- 
cording to the freehold tenure in the. 
case of a man who had married and had 
children in the faith of that devolution. 
You would have this retrospectiv> pro- 
vision, but you could not unmarry the 
man, and there he would be with the 
wife and the children and no freehold 
land, it might be, a very uncomfortable 
position. 

Lorpv MONTEAGLE or BRANDON: 
I thought the clause was retrospective as 
it now stands. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause 83 agreed to. 


Remaining Clauses agreed to, with 
verbal Amendments. 
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Standing Committee negatived: The 
Report of Amendments to be received 
on Thursday next; and Bill to be 
printed as amended. (No. 250.) 


CROFTERS’ COMMON GRAZING (SCOT. 
LAND) BILL.—(No. 223.) 


Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed. 


HIGHWAYS AND BRIDGES BILL. 
(No, 234.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
order). 


Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3, 


*Lorv BELPER: My Lords, I have 
a small Amendment upon this clause 
which I think is almost consequential. 
It is after the word “ authorities,” to 
insert “‘and the Council of any adjoining 
County,” and the object of it is to give 
power to a County Council to make 
agreements with a neighbouring County 
Council in the same way as the clause 
gives power to the County Oouncil to 
make agreements with any Highway 
Authority. It frequently happens that 
a river is the boundary of a county, and 
the bridges are generally kept up by the 
two.counties on each side. It is, of 
course, clear that as to county bridges 
there would be no necessity for any 
power of this sort as they have it 
already ; but in respect of other bridges 
it would be necessary, supposing” it 
were desirable to free, or improve, or 
enlarge those bridges, that the power 
should be given to one County Council 
to deal with the other. As it stands, 
I think the clause is really quite 
anomalous, because it gives power to the 
Council in one county to deal with 
another authority in another county, 
and does not give power to deal with the 
County Council, leaving out, therefore, 
the most important body with whom it 
: necessary it should havé' power to 
eal. 


Amendment moved, in Clause 3, line 
10, after (“ authorities,”) to insert (“and 
the Council of any adjoining County.”)— 
(The Lord Belper.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
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Clause 3, as amended, agreed tox 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


Bill re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. : 


RANGES BILL.—(No. 238.) 


Read 3* (according to-order), with the 
Amendments. 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Earl Browstow): 
My Lords, I have an Amendment after 
Clause 13 to insert a new clause. The 
object of this Amendment is to place 
regiments of Yeomanry Cavalry in the 
same position as Volunteer Corps. 

*Lorp BELPER: May I ask the noble 
Lord, in thanking him for putting the . 
Yeomanry in the same position as the 
Volunteers, whether it would not be ad- 
visable to alter Clause 2,in order to 
enable the Yeomanry to request the 
County Councils to buy ranges for them ? 

Kart BROWNLOW: I think not. 
The Amendment I have moved will 
cover the whole thing. The Volunteers 
can call upon the County Councils to 
help them, and in the same way the 
Yeomanry Cavalry will be in the same 
position. They are put in the same 
position exactly as the Volunteers. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Bill passed, and returned to the 
Commons. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Ejght o’clock, till to-morrow, 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 21st Fily, 1891. 


The House met at Ten of the clock. 


ROYAL ASSENT. : 

Message to attend the Lords Com- 

missioners ;— 3 

The House went;—and being re- 
turned ;— 


Mr. Speaker reported tke 

Assent to,— : 

1. Law Agents and Notaries Public 
(Scotland) Act, 1891. 


Royal 
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2. Mail Ships Act, 1891. 

3. Local Authorities Loans (Scot- 
land) Act, 1891. 

4, Allotments Rating Exemption 
Act, 1891. 

5. Roads and Streets in Police 
Burghs (Scotland) Act, 1891. 

6. Bills of Sale Act, 1891. 

7. Fisheries Act, 1891. 

8. Stamp Act, 1891. 

9. Stamp Duties’ Management Act, 
1891. 
10. Consular Salaries and Fees Act, 

1891, 
11. Municipal Registration (Dublin 
and Belfast) Act, 1891. 


PURCHASE OF LAND AND CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS (IRELAND) BILL, 1891 
(RE-ORGANISATION OF LAND COM- 
MISSION STAFF). 


Copies ordered— 

“Of the Reports made by the Land Com- 
missioners, for the information of the House 
of Lords, respecting the proposed exclusion of 
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the Land Commissioners from 
with the Lord Lieutenant and the 
in determining the permanent Organisation of 
the Land Commission Staff.” — (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour.) 

Copies presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. (No. 
355.) 


HANOVER CHAPEL BILL [Lords]. 
Reported from the Select Committee 
with Amendments. 


Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. 


ENDOWED CHARITIES (ANGLESEY). 


Return ordered— 


“‘Of the Digest of Endowed Charities in the 
county of Anglesey, the particulars of which 
are zecorded in the Books of the Charity Com- 
missienors for England and Wales, but are not 
recorded in the General Digest of Endowed 
Charities in that county, 1872-4 (in continua- 
tion of Parliamentary Paper, No. 155 (4), of 
Session 1876).””—(Mr. James William Lowther.) 





HOUSE OF COMMONS (ADMISSION OF STRANGERS). 


Return ordered— 


“Showing the Number of Strangers admitted to the various Galleries of the House 
of Commons in each Session of the present Parliament, in the following form :— 
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ENDOWED CHARITIES (BUCKINGHAM). 


Return ordered— 


“ Of the Digest of Endowed Charities in the 
county of Buckingham, the particulars of 
which are recorded in the Books of the Charity 
Commissioners for England and Wales, but are 
not recorded in the General Digest of Endowed 
Charities in that county, 1862-4 (in continua- 
tion of Parliamentary Paper, No, 433 (2), of 
Session 1868.”)—(Mr. James William Lowther.) 


ENDOWED CHARITIES (CHESTER). 


Return ordered— 


‘* OF the Digest of Endowed Charities in the 
county of Chester, the particulars of which ure 
norco B in the Books of the Charity Com- 
missioners for England and Wales, but are not 
recorded in the General Digest of Endowed 
Charities in that county, 1862-3 (in continua- 
tion of Parliamentary Paper, No. 433 (3), of 
Session 1868).”—(Mr. James William Lowther.) 


ENDOWED CHARITIES (CORNWALL). 
Return ordered— 


‘Of the Digest of Endowed Charities in th 
county of Cornwall, the particulars of which 
are recorded in the Books of the Charity Com- 
missioners for England and Wales, but are not 
recorded in the General Digest of Endowed 
Charities in that county, 1863-4 (in continua- 
tion of Parliamentary Paper, No. 433 (4), of 
Session 1868).’’"—(IMr. James William Lowther.) 


ENDOWED CHARITIES (ESSEX). 


Return ordered— 


‘Of the Digest of Endowed Charities in the 
county of Essex, the particulars of which are 
recorded in the Books of the Charity Commis- 
sioners for England and Wales, but are not 
recorded in the General Digest of Endowed 
Charities in that county, 1863-4 (in continua- 
tion of Parliamentary Paper, No. 433 (6), of 
Session 1868.” )—(Mr. James William Lowther.) 


ENDOWED CHARITIES (GLOUCESTER). 


Return ordered— 


‘* Of the Digest of Endowed Charities in the 
county of Gloucester, the particulars of which 
are recorded in the Books of the Charity Com- 
missioners for England and Wales, but are not 
recorded in the General Digest of Endowed 
Charities in that county, 1864-5, or in that in 
the city of Bristol, 1869-70 {in continuation of 
Parliamentary Papers, No. 433 (18), of Session 
1868, and No. 25 (5), of Session 1873).”— (Mr. 
James William Lowther.) 


ENDOWED CHARITIES (HUNTINGDON). 
Return ordered— 


“‘Ofthe Digest of Endowed Charities in the 
county of Huntingdon, the particulars of which 
are recorded in the Books of the Charity Com- 
missioners for England and Wales, but are not 
recorded in the General Digest of Endowed 
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Charities in that county, 1863-4 (in continua. 
tion of Parliamentary Paper, No. 433 (8), of 
Session 1868).”"—(Mr. James William Locther.) 


ENDOWED CHARITIES (SOMERSET), 
Return ordered— 


“ Of the digest of Endowed Charities in the. 


county of Somerset, the particulars of which 
are recorded in the Books of the Charity Com- 
missioners for England and Wales, but are 
not recorded in the General Digest of 
Endowed Charities in that county, 1869-71 
(in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 25 (3), of Session 1873).”—(Mr. James 
William Lowther.) 


ENDOWED CHARITIES (STAFFORD). 
Return ordered— 


“Of the Digest of Endowed Charities in 
the county of Stafford, the particulars of which 
are recorded in the Books of the Charity 
Commissioners for England and Wales, but 
are not recorded in the General Digest of 
Endowed Charities in that county, 1865-6 (in 
continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 91 
(5), of Session 1869).”—(Mr. James William 
Lowther.) 


ENDOWED CHARITIES (WARWICK). 

Return ordered— 

“Of the Digest of Endowed Charities in 
the county of Warwick, the particulars of 
which are recorded in the Books of the 
Charity Commissioners for England and Wales, 
but are not recorded in the General Digest of 
Endowed Charities in that county, 1872-4, or 
in that in the city of Coventry, 1872-74 (in 
continuation of Parliamentary Papers, No. 
248 (1) and 243, of Session 1875).’’—(Mr. 
James William Lowther.) 


ENDOWED CHARITIES (YORK, WEST 
RIDING). 

Return ordered— 

“Of the Digest of Endowed Charities in the 
county of York, West Riding, the particulars 
of which are recorded inthe Bovuks of the 
Charity Commissioners for England and 
Wales, but are not recorded in the General 
Digest of Endowed Charities in that county, 
1873-5 (in continuation of Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 155 (2), of Session 1876).’’—(Mr. 
James William Lowther.) : 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.): 
Is it not possible to present all these 
Returns in a complete volume together ? 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) : I think the course suggested 
by the hon. Member is a very desirable 
one. The reason why they are moved 
forin their present form is that we are 
asked by the County Councils to pro- 
ceed as rapidly as possible, and as soon 
as the Return for each county is com- 
plete, we come down to the House and 
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move fora Return. I will see whether 
they may not be given together in a 
complete form when all the counties are 
finished. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): Is it not possible to deposit 
them in the public libraries of the 
country ? 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: That is a 
matter which does not rest with us, but 
with the Treasury. 


Scotch 


BANK OF ENGLAND (NOTE ISSUES AND 
SECURITIES, &c.) 
Return ordered— 


“ Showing— 

1. Amount of Notes issued, and of the 
Secvrities held by the Issue Depart- 
ment, in the first week in each month 
of the years 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 
1884, 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, 1889, and 
1890 ; 

Amount of the various Liabilities and 
Assets of the Banking Department, in 
the first week in each month, in each of 
the years 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 1884, 
1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, 1889, and 1890 ; 
and 

Amonnt of the Branch Bank Notes 
from the several Brauch Establishments 
of the Bank of England, in circulation 
in the first week of each month, in each 
of the years 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 
1884, 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, 1889, and 
1890 ; 

(in continuation of Return (furnished by the 
Bank of England) in Miscellaneous Statistics 
of the United Kingdom (Part XI.) 1883 [C. 
3423], pages 317, 318, 319).”—(Mr. Samuel 
Hoare.) 


be 


od 


BANK OF ENGLAND (NOTE ISSUE). 


Return ordered— 


“Of the Bank Notes issued by the Issue 
Department of the Bank of England in eath 
week from the 30th day of December 1876 to 
the 3lst day of December 1890, showing the 
Amount remaining in the Banking Department 
in each week, and the Denomination and 
Amount of the Notes in the hands of the 
public.”’ 

“ And, Weekly Returns, for the same period; 
of the Notes issued by the Issue Department, 
with the Securities and Bullion held against 
them (in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 226, of Session 1877).”—(Mr. Samuel 
Hoare.) 


TULLAMORE GAOL. 
Copy ordered— 


‘* Of the Report of the Commissioners, upon 
the condition of Tullamore Gaol.” — (Dr. 
Tanner.) 


Mr. J. W. Lowther 
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Police Burghs. 


‘REGISTRARS’ FEES (MIDDLESEX). 

Return ordered— 

“Showing, for the year 1590, the Fees 
received by the Registrars of Middlesex, the 
Number of ‘lransactions, the Expenses of the 
Office, and the Net Amount paid to the sur- 
viving Registrar and to the Queen’s Remem- 
brancer (in continuation of Parliamentary 
Paper, No, 253, of Session .1890).”—(Sir John 
Lubbock.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to,—Commis- 
sioners for Oaths Act (1889) Amend- 
ment Bill ; Slander of Women Bill, with 
an Amendment to each Bill. Returning 
Officers (Scotland) Bill, with Amend- 
ments. 


QUESTIONS. 





GILGIT AND CHITRAL. 
Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hag- 
gerston): I beg to ask the Under Seere- 
tary of State for India whether he will 
lay upon the Table the Papers that ‘ex- 
plain the circumstances under which 
British Political Officers and Indian 
troops came to be stationed in the 
remote valleys of Gilgit and Chitral, in 
the Himalayas, far beyond the bound- 
aries of British India, or will he give 
references to the Despatches showing 
under what authorities that occupation 
of these remote districts was under- 
taken; and will he state what troops 

and officers are now stationed there ? 


*Toe UNDER SECRETARY © or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir J. Gorst, 
Chatham): Neither a Political Officer 
nor Indian troops are stationed at Chitral- 
Gilgit is part of Kashmir; and a Politi- 
cal Officer and Kashmir troops ‘are 
stationed there. An Agent was first 
stationed at Gilgit in 1877; he was 
withdrawn in 1881, and re-established 
two years ago. There are no Papers 
which, in 'the opinion of the Secretary 
of State, can be laid before Parliament 
without injury to the Public Service. 


SCOTCH POLICE BURGHS. 

Me. T. ELLIS (Merionethshire) : I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate whether he can 
state the number of police burghs con- 
taining a population under 3,000; and 
how many of these have a population 
under 1,500 ? 
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*Tre LORD ADVOCATE (Mr: J. P. 
B. Roverison, Bute): According to the 
figures of the last Census, there are 72 
police burghs with a population under 
3,000, and 30 of these have a population’ 
under 1,500. 


NONCONFORMIST SCHOOL IN 
DENBIGHSHIRE. 

Mr. T. ELLIS: I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether he is aware that 
the inhabitants of Gellioedd, in the 
parish of Llangwm, County of Denbigh, 
being almost all Nonconformists, estab- 
lished a school to provide education for’ 
children who would otherwise be com- 
pelled to attend a distant Church of 
England school; and whether he. will 
state on what ground the Government; 

nt was withheld from this school ? 
*Toe VICE PRESIDENT or tae 
COUNCIL ‘(Sir W. Harr Dyxs, Kent, 
Dartford): The Gellioedd School was 
started in 1889 by a certificated master 
who had been dismissed from the 
Langwm National School, but a grant 
was refused on the double ground that 
the school was unnecessary (Hlemen- 
tary Education Act, 1870, Section 98), 
in which opinion the School Board 
concurred, and that the building was 
unsuitable. A triennial election having 
taken place in the interval, an applica- 
tion was subsequently made by the 
School Board for leave to build a new 
school at Gellioedd, when the Depart- 
ment informed them of the grounds 
upon which they considered the school 
to be unnecessary, and inquired whether 
the Board were able to adduce any 
further evidence in support of their 
allegation that the school ‘was neces- 
sary. No reply has been received to 


‘this letter, nor has any further applica- 


tion been made to the Department on 
behalf of the school. I may add’ that 
the claim for a grant to a school in this 
place has been. based all along on its 
geographical position, and it has’ never 
been stated that it was specially sup- 
ported by Nonconformists. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): May I ask 
upon what ground the school was con- 
sidered unnecessary ? 

*Sm W. HART DYKE: If ‘a new 
school is proposed to be built ‘in a place 
where there is a School Board, it is the 
custom of the Department to inquire 
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whether, in their opinion, a new school is 
necessary. In. this case the School 
Board replied that it was not necessary, 
and it was ascertained further that the 
building selected for the purpose - was 
unsuitable. 

Mr. T. ELLIS: May I remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that in the first 
instance the School Board supported the 
application for the school, the nearest 
school. being a Church of - Enyland 
school three or four miles off? — 

“Sr W. HART DYKE: It may be 


‘true that in the first instance the School 


Board supported the application, but 
they subsequently changed their mind. 


PUBLIC: HOUSE LICENCES. 

Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University).: I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been drawn to the conditions under 
which Justices of the Peace now are 
with regard to appeals: against refusals 
to grant or renew licences for the sale 
of intoxicating liquors, whereby they 
are in some instances liable, in the event 
of their decisions being overruled, - to 
the personal payment of costs; and 
whether he will consider the propriety 
of indemnifying Justices in such cases, 
so that they shall be able to exercise 
their jurisdiction without risk of per- 
sonal loss, as is now the case with Her 
Majesty’s Judges when their decisions 
are appealed against ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Marraews, 
Birmingham, H.): There is no appeal 
against a refusal to grant a new licence. 
In the event of an appeal for the renewal 
of a licence being successful, the Court 
of Quarter Sessions may order the 
Treasurer of the county to pay the costs 
incurred by the Justices. Section 66 of 
the Local Government Act also makes 
provision for repayment out of the 
County Fund of expenses incurred by 
Justices in defending legal proceedings 
in certain cases. It has not been brought 
to my notice that these provisions are 
insufficient for the protection of Justices 
in proper cases. I should not be pre- 
“wer to advise any subyention from 

mperial funds. 


LOANS. TO' CROWN COLONIES. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE fapioween aH 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
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State for the Colonies what is the 
amount realised by the 10s. per £100 
charged by the Crown Agents on all 
loans obtained for Crown Colonies 
during the last five years; what is the 
amount realised by the 5 per cent. com- 
mission charged by the Crown Agents 
on all supplies purchased by them for 
the Crown Colonies during the last five 
years; what is the amount of the dis- 
counts given for cash payments by those 
from whom the supplies are purchased 
during the last five years; what is the 
actual cost per annum of the Agency, 
and whether the excess of receipts (if 
any) over expenditure goes to the 
Crown Colonies, or is paid into the 
Imperial Exchequer; and whether 
any firm of repute applying to the 
Crown Agents to be put on the list of 
firms allowed to tender is put on the 
list ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY orSTATE 
rok THE COLONIES (Baron H. ve 
Worms, Liverpool, East Toxteth): The 
10s. per £100 charged by the Crown 
Agents on the issue of loans has realised 
£21,230 5s. in the last five years. The 
commission charged by the Crown Agents 
on supplies is not 5 per cent., but 1 
per cent. This rate came into force in 
October, 1886, and since that date 
has realised, to the 30th June last, 
£32,816 17s. 7d. The amount of the 
discounts for cash payments on the 
purchase of supplies cannot be given, as 
it cannot be ascertained without the 
examination of all the documents re- 
lating to the transactions of the past five 
years, which are many thousands in 
number. The Crown Agents invariably 
obtain, for the benefit of Colonial Govern- 
ments, the full rates of discount under 
all heads. The cost of the Crown Agents’ 
establishment for the year ended 30th 
June last was £16,969 18s. 6d. Any 
excess of receipts over expenditure does 
not go to the Crown Colonies or to the 
Imperial Government, but to the forma- 
tion of an Office Reserve Fund to provide 
for pensions, and to meet fluctuations in 
business. I may explain that there are 
other receipts besides those referred to in 
the question, namely (a) the charge for 
paying dividends and for paying off 
loans ;(b) the fixed contributions by 
Colonial Governments for paying pen- 
sions, salaries, and numerous other 
charges ; and (c) the half brokerages on 

Mr. Labouchere 
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investments and sales of securities. The 
scale on which all these charges are made 
is settled and carefully revised from time 
to time by the Secretary of State. The 
Crown Agents place on their list of con- 
tractors the name of any firm applying 
to them, of those repute they are satis- 
fied. 


in Collieries. 


TITHES IN WALES. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called to 
the fact that Mr. E, H. James, a Magis- 
trate acting for the Petty Sessional 
Division of Kemmaes, in Pembrokeshire, 
who is a leader of the anti-tithe agita- 
tion, insisted on sitting on the Bench of 
the Petty Sessional Division of Kil- 
gerran, in order to try a case arising out 
of a disturbance which occurred in the 
collection of arrears of tithe rent-charge ; 
whether it is according to usage for a 
Magistrate to take part in hearing a 
case at Petty Sessions outside his own 
district in which he is personally or 
politically interested ; and whether he 
will call the attention of the Lord Chan- 
cellor to the case ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am informed 
that Mr. E. H. James claimed to sit on 
the Bench of the Kilgerran Division on 
the ground that the alleged offences were 
committed in the Division of Kemmaes, 
and alleged that he was present to see 
justicedone. It is not usual for Magis- 
trates to sit outside their own Petty 
Sessional Division unless they are re- 
quested to do so in order to make up a 
Bench. This is not, however, a matter 
to which I should think itnecessary to call 
the attention of the Lord Chancellor. 


HOURS OF LABOUR IN COLLIERIES. 

Mr. D. THOMAS (Merthyr Tydvil) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether, in view 
of the interest taken by a large number 
of miners in the proposal to limit by 
legislation the hours of labour to eight 
from bank to bank, he will cause a 
Return to be made, showing for every 
colliery in the United Kingdom, and 
for every day in the week, the present 
customary hour for commencing and 
ceasing to wind or draw coal, the time 
allowed for meals, the shaft (upcast or 
downcast) through which the men are 
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let down and brought up, the shaft 
through which the boys are let down and 


brought up, the time occupied both in | regard 


letting down and in bringing up all the 
persons employed underground during 
the coal shift, also showing whether the 
pit is worked on the single or double 
coal shift system; and whether the 
upceast shaft is used for winding coal ; 
and, if so, to what extent ? 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: I cannot consent 
to give this Return. I laid on the 
Table last year 2 Return the compilation 
of which involved very considerable 
expenditure of time and labour by 
Inspectors, who have other important 
duties to fulfil, and which exhibited with 
reference to the eight hours’ question 
the average number of hours and days 
worked by men at collieries arranged by 
counties. The miners are themselves 
acquainted with every detail referred to 
in the question, and I would refer the 
hon. Member to the exhaustive Statis- 
tical Report published by the Miners’ 
Federation last autumn, which practically 
supplies the information now asked for, 
except at collieries in Northumberland, 
Durham, and Cleveland, in which 
districts the men are opposed to the 
Eight Hours Bill. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS: Does not the right 
hon. Gentleman think that the House 
should be made acquainted with the 
opinion of the miners ? 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: Last year I laid 
upon the Table a Paper which contained 
the hours and days of their employment, 
and hon. Members can consult the 
elaborate Return prepared by the men 
themselves. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) : 
Is there not a Return this year which 
gives the views of the miners? 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: I am not aware. 


POISONING BY EATING TINNED 
SALMON. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork, Co. Mid): I 
beg to defer until Thursday my ques- 
tion—To ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his 
attention has been directed to the poison- 
ing of six persons, resulting in the death 
of one, in consequence of having eaten 
tinned salmon ; whether it is a fact that 
many cases of acute gastric irritation 
and tin poisoning have been reported 
from time to time consequent upon the 
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consumption of tinned fish and shell 
fish (lobster); and whether, having 
to the evidence given in.the case 
referred to by Dr. Arthur P. Luff, an 
expert, before Dr. Danford Thomas, steps 
will be taken to inquire into the subject 
for the protection of the public and the 
safeguarding of legitimate trade ? 


CENSUS ENUMERATORS, 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.): 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
enumerators for the Census of 1891, 2.e., 
William Baxter, Alex. Alexander, and 
James Christie, Old Meldrum Parish, 
Aberdeenshire, have yet been paid ; and, 
if not, will he explain why ? 

*Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON: I must 
ask the hon. Gentleman to put down the 
question for Thursday. 


KEW GARDENS, 

Mr. CREMER : I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works whether his 
attention has been called to the charac- 
ter of the refreshments served at the 
kiosk in Kew Gardens; what are 
the terms upon which the contractor 
holds possession of the kiosk; whether 
the conditions permit margarine to be 
sold for butter, the selling of bread and 
pas’ which people are occasionally 
unable to eat, and serving tea from the 
bulk after promising fresh tea to each 
customer; and whether he will see that 
additional shelter and a little more com- 
fort is provided the public ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Pionxer, Dublin Univer- 
sity): I cannot say that I have received 
any serious complaints as to the charac 
ter of the refreshments supplied at the 
kiosk in Kew Gardens. The pavilion 
was erected by the contracter at his own 
cost; he holds an exclusive licence for 
the sale of refreshments for seven years 
from August 1, 1888, at a graduated 
rent rising from £100 per annum at 
first to £150, and then to £200 per 
annum. His tariff of prices is to be 
approved by the Office of Works, and he 
is to carry on his business to our satis- 
faction. He has to surrender the 
pavilion to us in good repair at the ex- 
piration of his licence. The contractor 
emphatically denies the allegations as to 
margarine being used for butter, and as 
to the other matters ted in the 
question of the hon. Member, with re- 
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ference to the quality of the refreshments 
served, I should think it would be for 
his interest to make such complaints 
impossible. I had not heard that addi- 
tional shelter was required; but I shall 
make inquiries on the subject. 


JOHN BANKS’ BEQUEST. 


Mr. CREMER: I beg to ask the hon. 
Member for Penrith (Mr. J. W. Lowther) 
whether the attention of the Charity 
Commissioners has been drawn to the 
following statement, which appeared in 
the City Press of 15th July, with regard 
to the people who have been in receipt 
of John Banks’ bequest of £5 per 
annum :— 

“The pensioners, who were appointed by 
the parish of St. Benet, Paul’s Wharf, met as 
usual last Wednesday at Haberdashers’ Hall, 
thinking that their pensions would, as a matter 
of course, be paid tothem. No money was, 
however, forthcoming, they being told that the 
income hitherto devoted to the payment of pen- 
sions had been appropriated by the Charity 
Commissioners, who intended diverting-it into 
quite different channels. A pensioner writes : 
‘Iam 61 years of age, and since last October I 
have been confined to bed with paralysis, and 
have no: hope of ever walking again or being 
able to earn anything. I am entirely depend- 
ent on this pension and another of £20 a year 
from Christ’s Hospital, which they have also 
taken ;’”’ 
if he would state to what purposes these 
funds have been applied, and by. what 
authority these funds were. diverted 
from the former recipients ; and whether 
anything would be done to mitigate the 
hardship to them of being suddenly de- 
prived of this resource ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): The parochial charities of the 
parish of St. Benet, Paul’s Wharf, like 
those of the other City parishes com- 
prised in the Second Schedule to the City 
of London Parochial Charities Act, 1883, 
are now administered. by the Governing 
Body appointed by the central scheme 
approved by Her Majesty in Council 
under that Act upon February 23 last. 
That scheme contains elaborate provisions 
for satisfying the claims; whether legal 
or merely equitable, of persons who, 
prior to a certain date long subsequent 
to the passing of that Act, were in re- 
ceipt of pensions from the charities now 
administered underthatscheme. Appli- 
cation should therefore be made to that 
Governing Body in respect of any claims 
in respect of such a. pension. 

Mr. Plunket 
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INCOME TAX, 

Cotonen LLOYD ANSTRUTHER 
(Suffolk, Woodbridge): I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the  Reatelaba. whether he 
is prepared to reconsider the recent 
decision of the Treasury, declining to 
allow rebate beyond the statutory period 
of three years of Income Tax paid in 
error for many years past on the invested 
funds of the Samford Hundred Benefit 
Society, thereby causing a severe loss 
and great hardship to a Friendly Society. 
composed of 1,500 members, principally 
agricultural labourers, who can ill afford 
the loss the decision entails upon them ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ta8 EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscugen, St. George’s 
Hanover Square): I can only repeat the 
atiswer which I have already given to 
my hon. and gallant Friend by letter, 
namely, that the law forbids any claim 
for repayment. of Income Tax to be 
allowed unless made within three. years 
after the end of the year of assessment 
to which the claim relates, and that I 
have no power to set aside this provision, 


POSTAGE OF TRADE SOCIETY 
CIRCULARS, 

Mr. HOWELL: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether it is his 
intention, under the new Act, toinclude 
in the Post Office Regulations, as to the 
transmission of circulars, registered 
trade unions in the same category. as 
Friendly Societies, in so far as official 
notices are concerned? , 

*Tus POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr: 
Rarxes, Cambridge University): It is 
not intended, in any alterations which 
may be made in the Book Post Rules, to 
confer any peculiar and exceptional 
privilege on Friendly Societies. One-of 
the alterations contemplated, however, 
which will admit of circulars and 
accounts being combined on one docu- 
ment, is an alteration much desired by 
Friendly Societies ; but it will be.open to 
Trade Unions and to the public generally 
to forward similar documents at the 
Book Post rate. 


POUNDAGE ON POSTAL ORDERS: 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he can state the depart- 


mental or public reason for —— 
poundage on postal orders presen 
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three or more months after the date of 
issue, especially in view of the fact that 
the money is in the hands of the Post 
Office P 

*Mr. RATKES: The period of circula- 
tion for postal orders was restircted to 
prevent their becoming a paper currency. 
In the original Postal Order Bill the 
period was fixed at 12 months, and was 
not renewable ; but, in deference to the 
wishes of the House, this period was 
subsequently reduced to three months, 
and a commission charged for renewal. 


THE RIVER NENE. 

Mr. MORTON (Peterborough) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he has received Memo- 
rials from the Corporation of the City of 
Peterborough, and from an association 
of merchants and traders interested in 
the navigation of the River Nene, 
praying for an inquiry into the 
state of that river; whether he is 
aware that the County Councils of the 
soke of Peterborough and Huntingdon- 
shire have appointed a Committee to 
promote the objects of the Memorialists ; 
and whether, having regard to the great 
importance of the subject in the interests 
of arterial drainage and navigation, he 
will grant the inquiry as desired ? 

*Toe PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
TRADE (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, Bristol, 
W.): Yes, Sir; I have received the 
Memorials, but I was not aware of the 
appointment of the Committee to which 
the hon. Member refers. I have given 
directions for Major Marindin to make 
such an inspection of the condition of 
the navigation under the jurisdiction of 
the Nene Navigation Commissioners (3rd 
Division) as is authorised by Section 41 
of the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 
1888. 


HANOVER CHAPEL BILL. 

Sir J. SWINBURNE (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield): I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether, in view of 
the declaration of the First Lord of the 
Treasury that the Government would 
not promote any fresh legislation of a 
contentious character during the present 
Session of Parliament, he will refuse to 
give his assent to any further progress 
being made with the Hanover Chapel 
Bill, which proposes to make use of pub- 
lic money for a purpose, with regard to 
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which there exists great difference. of 
opinion amongst Members of this House ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : The Hanover Chapel 
Bill is a Private Bill, and, as°I ‘said 
before, it must take its chance with other 
Private Bills: It lies entirely outside 
any of the pledges given by the Govern- 
ment as to contentious measures or any 
action contemplated by them. 


DUKE OF NORFOLK’S MISSION TO THE 
VATICAN. 


Mr. ATKINSON (Boston): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the account of 
an informal Mission to the Pope by the 
Duke of Norfolk is intended to be fol- 
lowed by the appointment of a_per- 
manent representative of Great Britain 
at the Vatican ; and whether. it is usual, 
in any such document as is now printed, 
to set forth in full the letters of the 
Foreign Secretary signifying approval of 
the appointment of the gentlemen tem- 
porarily attached to the Mission ; and, if 
not, why it has been done in this case ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir J. Fereussoy, Manchester, N.E.) : 
The Mission in question was not infor- 
mal, though it was special. There is no 
intention to appoint a permanent Repre- 
sentative of Her Majesty at the Vatican. 
It is usual to set forth in full the letters 
of the Secretary of State in cases of 
Special Missions, and in the present case 
an Address was adopted by the House 
for “a Return of all,Papers relating to 
the Mission of the Duke of Norfolk to 
the. Vatican.” 


OLD HEAD OF KINSALE. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether the Commissioners of 
Irish Lights, acting upon the suggestion 
of trans-Atlantic Steamship Companies 
and others, have applied forthe sanction, 
of the Board of Trade to increase the 
power of the light at the Old Head of 
Kinsale, and to place a powerful ‘fog- 
signal at that-station ; and: whether. the: 


Board of Trade have, in:compliance with | 


this’ request, sanctioned the! erection 
there of the most powerful: light applic- 
able for important headlands and Jand- 
falls, as recommended in: the Report,.of 
the Trinity House on the South -Fore- 
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land experiments, and also a fog-signal 
of the most improved construction ? 


*Sm M. HICKS BEACH: In compli- 
ance with an application of the Com- 
missioners of Irish Lights, the Trinity 
House and the Board of Trade have 
sanctioned an increase in the power of 
the light at the Old Head of Kinsale by 
the substitution of a ten-wick burner 
for the present four-wick burner. 
They have declined to sanction the 
suggested installation of the electric 
light at this station, as they are 
advised that the position is neither a 
“salient headland” nor an “ important 
landfall,” as specified in the Report re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member, and that, 
therefore, the very large expenditure of 
establishing an electric light station 
could not be justified. No application 
for a fog signal is before the Board of 
Trade. 


THE IRISH FISHERIES. 


Mr. MORROGH (Cork, 8.E.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he has 
received a copy of a Memorial addressed 
to the Member for South East Cork, and 
signed by a large number of fishermen 
and boat owners connected with the 
Kinsale fisheries, who complain of the 
great injury done to the mackerel and 
hake fisheries (owing to the destruction 
of immature fish) by persons engaging 
in herring fishing before the proper 
season, 20th June; is he aware that 
Sir Thomas Brady, Inspector of Irish 
Fisheries, is of opinion that this pre- 
mature fishing for herrings is ruinous to 
the hake and mackerel fisheries ; and if, 
under the circumstances, the Govern- 
ment will order an inquiry, with a view 
to dealing with a matter that so largely 
concerns an important Irish industry ? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): The Inspectors of Irish 
Fisheries had made representations 
on the subject of the injury done 
to the mackerel and hake fisheries 
by the destruction of immature fish. 
He had carefully considered the matter 
in question, and found that there 
were considerable difficulties in the way 
of dealing with it, as it could only be 
done by legislation, and that of a far- 
reaching character. 

Dr. Cameron 
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POSTAL FACILITIES IN COUNTY CORK. 

Mr. MORROGH: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether he has 
received a copy of a Memorial from the 
residents of Roberts Cove and Ballin- 
deasig, County Cork, asking for further 
postal facilities ; and whether, in view 
of the circumstances therein set forth, 
he will endeavour to comply with the 
request of the Memorial ? 

*Mr. RAIKES: Since putting this 
Notice on the Paper, the hon. Member 
has been good ‘enough to send me the 
Memorial referred to. As soon as the 
necessary particulars can be collected, I 
will give the matter full consideration, 
and will inform the hon. Member of the 
result. 


TULLAMORE PRISON. 

Mr. D. SULLIVAN (Westmeath, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lientenant of Ireland, with 
regard to the fact that prisoners sen- 
tenced to short terms of imprisonment, 
in many cases to seven days, at Athlone 
Petty Sessions Court, and neighbouring 
towns in the County Westmeath -where 
Petty Sessions are held, are now sent 
for their term of imprisonment to Kil- 
kenny Gaol since illness broke out in 
the Tullamore Prison, if he can state 
whether the cost of the removal of those 
prisoners, and the escort of police 
accompanying them, is borne by the 
ratepayers of Westmeath ; and whether, 
under those circumstances, he would re- 
commend that the Mullingar Prison, 
formerly the county prison, be again 
made available for the confinement of 
offenders tried and sentenced in the 
County Westmeath ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The expenses 
connected with the removal of prisoners 
are wholly defrayed by the Prisons 
Board, and are not chargeable upon the 
county ratepayers. In this case the 
removal is of a temporary character, and 
would not justify the outlay that would 
be involved in rendering Mullingar 
Prison again available as a long sentence 
prison. 


CASE OF MR. M‘CULLUM. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he has been made aware that a 
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Mr. M‘Cullum, who has been and is now 
an inmate of a lunatic asylum in Belfast, 
and whose wife pays for his maintenance 
in the asylum, is reported by his friends 
to be srg | sane, and capable of 
looking after himself; and if he will 
direct the Board of Control to communi- 
cate with the authorities in charge of 
the asylum, with a view to learn whether 
this man is sane, and entitled to his dis- 
charge ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Resident 
Medical Superintendent reports that 
there is no patient in Belfast District 
Lunatic Asylum of the name mentioned 
in the question; but that there is a 
patient named Robert M‘Connell, whose 
maintenance ‘is partly defrayed out of 
his private income. If the friends of 
the patient to whom the hon. Member 
refers, or the hon. Member himself, will 
furnish to the Inspectors of Lunatic 
Asylums, Dublin Castle, the exact name 
and ,particulars of his case, they will 
inquire into it. 


FAIR RENTS. 


Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he will 
give his consent to the insertion in this 
year’s Expiring Laws Continuance Bill 
of the provision for extending, for 12 
months from the 31st December, 1891, 
the time within which leaseholders in 
Ireland may apply to have fair rents 
fixed on their holdings ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The enact- 
ment relating to leaseholders referred to 
by the hon. Member has been already 
inserted in this year’s Expiring Laws 
Continuance Bill. 


THE LAND COMMISSION. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he will lay 
upon the Table of the House, before the 
Purchase Bill is reconsidered, copies of 
the Reports made by the respective 
Land Commissioners for the information 
of the House of Lords, respecting the 
proposed exclusion of the Land Com- 
missioners from a voice in the per- 
manent organisation of their staff ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As soon as I 
saw the question on the Paper I gave 
directions that the correspondence should 
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be prepared, and I hope to lay it upon 
the Table at once. 


REGISTRY OF DEEDS OFFICE, DUBLIN. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): I 
beg to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland whether the Government intend 
to make any provision for the tran- 
scribing clerks in the Registry of Deeds 
Office, Dublin, whose position will be 
seriously affected by the Local Registry 
of Title (Ireland) Bill, should it become 
law ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mapven, Dublin 
University): The matter is one which is 
under the control of the Treasury, and 
any question relating to it should be put 
to my right hon. Friend the Secretary to 
the Treasury. 


KINSALE PIER. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether it is 
true that there is considerable subsidence 
in consequence of a crack or fissure at 
the point of Kinsale Pier; whether the 
repeated repairs executed on this struc- 
ture are effective ; whether the coping, 
as shown by the enlarged plan, shows 
that there has been considerable dis- 
placement since the adjacent coping was 
re-set in August, 1888; and whether 
any, and if so what, steps will be taken 
to remedy all defects in this pier ? 

Tae SECRETARY to tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): An 
examination was recently made of the 
Kinsale works, and it was found that so 
far as could be ascertained there has 
beep no subsidence at the point or outer 
end of the new pier. The repairs 
hitherto found necessary to the pier only 
cost the trifling amount of £47, and are 
quite effective. Ata point about 600ft. 
from the head of the pier there has been 
a slight subsidence of the quay wall, but 
this is not considered of importance, and 
there are no defects in the pier requiring 
immediate attention. 

Dr. TANNER: Then there has been 
a slight subsidence in the sea wall ? 

Mr. JACKSON: No, Sir; I said the 
quay wall. 


LIGHT RAILWAY TO SCHULL PIER. 
Dr. TANNER: I bey to ask the 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 

of Ireland if it is true that the proposed 
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extension of the light railway to Schull 
Pier has been abandoned ; and, if so, 
whether this proposed work, having had 
the full approval of the Lord Lieutenant, 
having consideration for the great em- 
ployment it will give in a distressed 
district, and the future. effect it will 
have in relieving the baronial guarantee 
in a very poor locality, can be proceeded 
with after reconsideration P 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The proposed 
Sehull. light railway extension has 
received careful consideration, but it 
has been found that there are serious 
difficulties in the way of promoting it as 
a relief work. The Lord Lieutenant has 
expressed himself anxious to see this 
work earried out as being one of con- 
siderable benefit to the locality, and we 
are in communication as to whether some 
means might not be devised for the pur- 
pose. 


MR. DE COBAIN. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.):.1 
wish to ask whether the Government 
have yet arrived at any determination 
with regard to the case of Mr. de 
Cobain ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I was about to rise 
to make a statement with regard to that 
case. I have not put down any Motion 
in the name of the Government, because 
we are anxious we should not appear to 
prejudice the feeling of the House with 
regard to the documents which have 
been put in by any such course. But 
I feel that we are bound to state our 
opinion to the House. A careful review 
of the documents which have been put in 
has Jed us to the conclusion that it would 
not be agreeable to the House, in the 
face of the documents before it, that we 
should, without further inquiry or with- 
out’ further step, proceed to expel the 
hon.. Member on Thursday. On the 
other hand, we have a strong feeling, 
whichwe do not know whether the 
House will share, that it would be very 
unsatisfactory to leave the matter pre- 
cisely in the position in. which it stands. 
The facts are well known to the House ; 
but I would recall this point, that we do 
not charge the hon. Member with any 
offence, but there is a prima facie case 
that he has evaded justice by escaping 
from the country. I say a primd facie 
case, for the House will observe that 
the declarations that have been 
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made to us, the certificates which 
we have received from the _ legal 
representative of the hon. Member, give 
no explanation whatever to this House 
how it is that during all the months 
that have elapsed he has made no effort 
whatever to surrender himself to justice 
to take his trial. No such information 
is before us ; all that we have is a cer- 
tificate, the bond fide character of which 
it is not for me to impugn, but which I 
scarcely think the House will regard as 
entirely satisfactory. It is extremely 
vague in its terms—it gives no explana- 
tion whatever of the ailments from 
which the hon. Member may have 
suffered, and which may have kept him 
during these three months from at- 
tending to meet the charges brought 
against him. Under these circumstances 
we feel, subject to the better judgment 
of the House, that further steps ought 
to be taken. For our part, if such be 
the feeling of the House—we should wish 
to carry the House with us in anything 
that may be done—we would respect- 
fully suggest that Mr. Speaker should 
be desired to obtain independent medical 
evidence with regard to the health of 
Mr. de Cobain and his alleged inability 
to attend. He is at present close to our 
shores, so that no time need be lost. I 
should, therefore, propose to. postpone 
for some days, which will constitute the 
necessary time, the summons to the hon. 
Member to attend in his place, and in 
the meantime I would suggest that such 
additional medical evidence as may be 
obtainable should be procured. I should 
expect the view of the House would be 
this: they would certainly not wish to 
prejudice the case against the hon. 
Member, to abridge any privileges he 
may possess, or to take any harsh 
measure with regard to him; on the 
other hand, it is a serious matter that 
for all these months one Member of 
this House has been conveying the 
general impression that he is evading 
justice. . This surely is a matter which 
we should endeavour, if we can, to bring 
to a termination as soon as possible, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I have held all 
along that the House is under a great 
obligation to Mr. Speaker for the way in 
which he has intervened and protected 
the rights of private Members. I agree 
with a good deal of what the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has said, but I believe 
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that if the Government had, at the time 
this matter first arose, appointed a small 
Select Committee to act the part of a 
kind of Grand Jury—composed possibl;" 
of the Chairman of the Committee of 
Selection (the right hon. Member for the 
University of Oxford (Sir J. Mowbray) 
and the hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. 
Whitbread), together with one or two 
other Members of experience and 
authority—a great deal of difficulty 
would have been saved to the House. 
The position is that the Government 
adopted a precedent from the case of 
Mr. Sadleir, which, in my judgment, 
was altogether unsuited to the case of 
Mr. De Cobain, and, had it not been for 
the intervention of Mr. Speaker, a more 
precipitate course would have been 
adopted than was afterwards followed. 
What occurs to me is this: If the House 
had precipitately moved and proceeded 
with the expulsion of Mr. De Cobain, and 
if he were afterwards to appear before a 
jury in Ireland or elsewhere, and were 
to be acquitted, the House would be 
placed in an absolutely ridiculous posi- 
tion ; because, although they would be 
technically justified in having taken note 
of the absence of Mr. De Cobain, they 
could not appeal to the general sense of 
equity in thecountry if afterwards there 
was a verdict of acquittal, and it had 
been preceded by a Motion of expulsion. 
Under these circumstances, it appears 
to me that a little further delay 
would not be unjust to the hon. Gentle- 
man. There is much force in what the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has said as 
to Mr. De Cobain’s flight from justice ; 
but, at the same time, the House ought 
to be warned by a notorious case that 
occurred recently, in which a gentleman 
occupying a high position was so over 
whelmed by a false charge of a similar 
character to this that he not only gave 
@ false name and address, but actually 
tried to commit suicide. One could 
understand that a gentleman occupying 
the position of Mr. De Cobain, confronted 
by this terrible accusation, the most 
terrible that can be brought against a 
man, might in the first moment of his 
confusion take flight from the country. 
The proper course to take under these 
circumstances is, I think, a considerate 
course. As one who never spoke to the 
hon. Gentleman, and who is one of his 
most determined political opponents, I 
VOL. CCCLYV. [rutrp serigs]. 
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think it would not be unworthy of the 
great position this House occupies if it 
allowed further time to elapse before 
taking any step. The next Assizes will 
be the Winter Assizes, and the House 
will only sit 10 days or a fortnight longer. 
What, then, is to be gained by haste? 
What is to be lost to our dignity by 
delay? Nothing. While I am quite 
prepared to follow any steps that the 
Government may take, I say, speaking 
as an Irish Member of an Irish Member 
differing from me in politics, that the 
best course will be to allow the Session 
to close without taking any steps. If, 
after that, Mr. De Cobain should not 
present himself to justice, we should 
have the united sense of the Three King- 
doms with us in expelling him from the 
House the moment that the House re- 
assem bles. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Isle of 
Thanet): It seems to me that the House 
is placed in a somewhat embarrassing 
position. If the Medical Report was to: 
the effect that compliance with the- 
Order of the House would imperil the 
health and life of the hon. Member, the 
House would have no doubt as to what 
its course should be, but, as I read the 
document, nothing of the kind is con- 
tained in it. No medical adviser would 


be prepared to describe the dock of the- 


Old Bailey as a good tonic for a person 
suffering from temporary ill-health, but 
the House has nothing to do with ul- 
terior consequences before other tribu- 
nals. The Order of the House is precise 
—that the hon. Member is to attend in 
his place on a given date—and I trust the 
House will not establish the dangerous. 
precedent of allowing other considera- 
tions to be imported into a very simple- 
matter. If another medical authority is 
to report upon the case it ought to be 
clearly pointed out to that authority that 
what is to be reported upon is whether 
the attendance of the hon. Member in 
this House would involve any peril to 
his life. Oficourse, if the final Report of 
a@ competent and independent medical 
officer is to the effect that it would be 
injurious to the health and life of the 
Member—I mean that it would be 
seriously injurious to his bodily health 
—that the Order of the House should be 
obeyed, I should say the House would 
do well to let the matter drop, at any 
rate for the Session ; otherwise it seems 
44 
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to me that the duty of the House is to 
see that its Order is obeyed. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
I do not see what would be gained by 
sending over other medical men to make 
an investigation. We may assume that 
they would take the same view as to the 
excitement of a trial. We have, I think, 
only two courses—either to accept the 
“medical certificate or not accept it. I 
certainly should accept it. I do not 
think much of medical certificates. 
There may be a certain amount of ex- 
aggeration, but, as has been said, the 
Session will close in 10 days. The hon. 
Member may surrender before next 
Session—in fact, he assures us that he 
willdoso. I think, therefore, that the 
best thing will be to leave the matter 
alone. and not send over medical men. 
Let it rest until next Session, and then 
at the commencement of next Session, if 
the hon. Member has not fulfilled his 
promise, we can expel him. 

Sr W. HARCOURT (Derby): I have 
listened attentively to what has been 
said by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. I agree 
with him on many points. I think the 
certificate is most unsatisfactory. Tosay 
that a man over whose head is hanging 
® grave criminal charge is suffering from 
nervous prostration is to say what would 
be said about any other man in a similar 
condition. What Judge would accept 
that as a reason for saying that a trial 
should not go on? I can understand 
and sympathise with the feelings of the 
hon. Member who has said if there is 
any doubt do not let us proceed. I 
understand this to be the general feeling 
of the House—that under the circum- 
stances of the close of the Session and 
this certificate and affidavit having been 
delivered, and the Member in question 
having promised after a short interval 
to present himself and stand his trial, 
the House is disposed to postpone the 
matter until next Session, when it would 
be absolutely in a position to judge how 
far the allegations are true, and how far 
the hon. Member has made good his 
promise to stand his trial. As to 
sending over two medical men, I am 
disposed to agree with the two hon. 
Members who have spoken since the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer sat down. 
It seems to me that that would be 
hardly a dignified course. We might 
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be led into an awkward position if one 
medical man thought that the Member 
might come over and the other thought 
he might not. We should then be 
embarked in a conflict of medical 
testimony in a matter which does not 
touch any disease, but merely deals with 
the moral effect of the charge on the 
Member’s mind. What could we gain 
by a proceeding of that description? I 
was much struck with the remark of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
there is a strong feeling against pre- 
judicing this man on his trial. The 
wisest course would be to leave the 
matter over until next Session. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I am sorry that the 
right hon. Gentleman does not agree as 
to 'the expediency or propriety of the 
course which I suggested, of having a 
further medical examination. I venture 
respectfully to protest against the idea 
that it would be an undignified course. 
There can be no indignity at all. If 
there is an unsatisfactory certificate be- 
fore us, I apprehend that in a matter of 
this great gravity, touching the honour of 
this House, it is right that further in- 
quiry should be made. I have no doubt 
that that course, if adopted, will not 
reflect in the slightest degree on the cha- 
racter of this House or the dignity of its 
proceedings. I take note of the views 
which have been expressed by the right 
hon. Gentleman and by several right hon. 
and hon. Members, andI should be most 
anxious, and I am sure that all my Col- 
leagues would be most anxious, that in a 
matter of this kind we should proceed 
as far as possible unanimously. I think 
that the course I suggested would be the 
wisest course. Still, it is not our desire 
to force that course on the minority by 
the majority. From the beginning of 
this matter I have said that we did not 
wish to prejudge the question. I 
thought it my duty to give the House 
an opportunity of considering whether 
it would treat this matter as we 
suggested, and so bring it to an 
issue. I see, however, there is a differ- 
ence of opinion on this point, and I take 
note of that difference. I shall, there- 
fore, ask the House to allow the subject 
to drop for the moment. After the 
way in which the House has been good 
enough to treat the question we shall 
consider the course which ought to be 
taken. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
1891-2. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass IT. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, : 


“That a sum, not exceeding £22,954, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to, defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1892, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Office of Public 
Works in Ireland.” 


(4.18.) Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): 1 
beg to move the reduction of this Vote 
by the sum of £1,000, being the salary 
of the Chairman of the Board of Works, 
and my object in doing so is to call 
attention to a matter of considerable 
importance affecting my own con- 
stituency, namely, the Lough Erne 
drainage scheme. I propose to explain 
what that drainage scheme is, how it 
came to be undertaken, and what my 
reasons are for moving this reduction in 
connection with the mal-administration 
of the scheme which has undoubtedly 
taken place. I do not think the Govern- 
ment will deny that there has been mal- 
administration. In the first place, the 
people of the locality petitioned for a 
drainage scheme, and the Board of 
Works caused an inquiry tobe made, and 
they are responsible for carrying out the 
plans and for seeing that the Hstimates 
were sufficient. After the inquiry was 
held in the locality they decided that a 
drainage district should be constituted ; 
that certain lands mentioned in the 
Schedule should be included, and that 
certain persons should form the Drainage 
Board. The persons chosen were almost 
exclusively representatives of the land- 
lords, and among them was Mr. Frederick 
Ridge, now a member of the Land Com- 
mission, who was at the time agent of 
Lord Lanesborough. It was the duty of 
the Board to see that the money was 
expended for the benefit of the district, 
to ascertain, as soon as the works were 
completed, the total cost, including the 
interest which had accrued, and then to 
divide it among the reputed proprietors 
in proportion to the value of the im- 
provement so far as it affected the land. 
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The petition for the scheme was first 
launched in 1879, and the Board of 
Works sent down an engineer—Mr. 
Thomas Hawkesley—to conduct the 
inquiry. Mr. Hawkesley prepared an 
Estimate, giving the entire cost at 
£104,000, but the scheme was supposed 
to have a certain value for navigation 
purposes as well as for drainage, and on 
that account it was agreed that £30,000 
should be contributed by the Treasury. 
Upon that Estimate the Board of Works 
drew up an Order and constituted a 
Drainage Board, placing Mr. Ridge 
upon it, who went there, as he has said 
himself, with the direct object of ob- 
structing and putting an end, if possible, 
to the scheme. The works were directed 
to: be completed within five years, 
but they occupied 10 years, and the 
locality found themselves burdened with 
£180,500 instead of £74,000. A great 
want of business capacity was displayed 
by the Board. In the first place they 
appointed a Scotch contractor. 

Tare SECRETARY 10 txt TREASURY 
(Mr. Jackson, Leeds, N.): I have no 
wish to interrupt the hon, Gentleman. 
but I wish to remark that the Board of 
Works were not responsible for carrying 
out the scheme. 

Mr. KNOX: I understand that they 
paid the money. 

Mr. JACKSON : They only advanced 
it. 

Mr. KNOX: If I am wrong in my 
reading of a very complicated Act of 
Parliament, I think it only shows that it 
requires to be amended, if not repealed 
altogether. Whatever was the form of 
the mal-administration, whether it was in 
consequence of the action of Mr. Rid 
or the Board of Works in Dublin, it is an 
undoubted fact that there was mal. 
administration. A Scotch contractor 
was employed, who did little or nothing 
towards carrying out the scheme, The 
signatures of his sureties were never 
obtained to the contract, and when he 
ultimately threw up the contract the 
Local Board found they had no remedy. 
The result of this jobbery of one kind 
and another has been to double the cost 
of the works. In the year 1887 the 
amount spent became so alarming that 
the Grand Jury of the County of 
Fermanagh, by a large majority, de- 
manded an inquiry at Enniskillen, upon 
oath, into the whole circumstances of the 
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case. That inquiry has never been 
granted, but it is still demanded by the 
people of the district, by the landlords 
as well as the tenants ; and I venture to 
think that it would be extremely useful, 
not only to the people of the district, but 
as a guide to this House for future 
legislation. The work having been 
completed, an award has been made, a 
copy of which I hold in my hand. The 
Board of Works give in one column the 
increase in the value of the land which 
has resulted from carrying out the 
scheme ; and in another column they set 
out what is to be paid by each proprietor. 
The repayment of the capital sum is 
spread over 49 years, and there is a 
charge for the maintenance of the works. 
The net result is that the sum which 
has to be paid every year by the pro- 
prietors is almost exactly equal to the 
sum which the Board of Works estimate 
to be the value of the improvement. The 
farmers say that although there may be 
some improvement it will be very 
trifling, and they are living now in 
imminent fear that their rents will be 
raised to pay for it, because Clause 46 of 
the Act of 1863 allows an application to 
be made, in certain cases, for an increase 
of rent where expenditure has been in- 
curred for drainage improvements, and 
where no judicial rents have been fixed. 
I am not quite sure whether it can be 
done where judicial rents have been 
fixed, and I would certainly advise the 
tenants to raise the point in a Court of 
Law. But, in any case, there are 
numerous tenants who will have to pay 
charges which, in some instances, are 
greater than the total valueof the land they 
occupy. It is not the fault of the people 
that this expenditure was incurred. They 
were not represented upon the Board, 
and certainly they would never have 
chosen a man like Mr. Ridge. The Local 
Board was originally appointed by the 
Board of Works without consulting the 
people, and year by year, as vacancies 
occurred, they were filled up by the pro- 
prietors, and not by the occupiers. 
Lord Lanesborough, before the award 
was made, tried to get his tenants to 
make agreements for sale before they 
knew that this charge was to be placed 
on the land. If these agreements had 
been entered into the tenants would have 
been bankrupt in a very short time, and 
the fact that such a proposal should 
Mr. Knox 
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have been made throws some light on 
the character of Mr. Wrench. Lord 
Lanesborough has not been regarded as 
a bad landlord, and I cannot but think 
it was by the advice of Mr. Wrench that 
he attempted to play this dirty trick on 
the tenants. It isclear that the tenants 
have had no share in incurring the 
burden. There has been mal-administra- 
tion, or there was an insufficient estimate. 
From whatever cause, however, the 
amount levied is more than twice what 
it was originally thought would be 
levied. Under these circumstances, we 
have a strong case against the Board of 
of Works, and the Imperial Government 
as represented by the Board of Works. 
I beg to move the reduction of the 
salary of the President of the Board of 
Works by £1,000 in order to call atten- 
tion to the mal-administration of the 
Board of Works, first, in passing an 
insufficient estimate; secondly, in appoint- 
ing a Board not capable of carrying out 
the works ; and, thirdly, in not spend- 
ing moneys wisely for the benefit of the 
locality. 


1924 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by 
£1,000, part of the Salary of the Chair- 
man of the Board.”—(Mr. Knoz.) 


(4.33.) Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.): I 
rise to support the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend for the reduction of the Vote, 
and to protest against the incompetence of 
the Board of Works. The officers of the 
Board of Works seem to be incapable 
of initiating, executing, or finishing 
any public work. They are always 
muddling what they take in hand, and 
as the Church long ago was the happy 
hunting-ground of incompetents of a 
certain class, so the Board of Works 
now seems to be the happy hunting- 
ground of incompetent men who could 
not earn an honest living in any other 
sphere. The Board squanders public 
money, and its servants, who have ear- 
wigged and button-holed themselves 
into office, produce the smallest amount 
of result for the largest amount of 
outlay. In fact, it is a disgrace to the 
English administration of Ireland. The 
estimates for which it is responsible are 
nothing more or less than guess-work. 
Any private firm in this country which 
had such men as its servants would 
dismiss them if they presented estimates 
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like those prepared by the engineers of 
the Board of Works in Ireland. With 
reference to the Lough Erne drainage 
scheme, I am sorry to say I am one of 
the men who are taxed unduly for it in 
the locality. The lake is 52 miles long, 
and, owing to the continued loss of crops 
by floods, an effort was made about 15 
years ago todrainit. The first estimate 
of the cost was £69,000, but the Board 
thought that was too low an amount, 
and the matter dropped for some time. 
In 1888 a Court presided over by Mr. 
Roberts, then County Surveyor of Sligo, 
but now a member of the Board of 
Works, was held in Enniskillen, the 
county town of Fermanagh, and an esti- 
mate of £104,000 was submitted by Mr. 
Hawkesley. On that estimate the land- 
lords gave their assent, a Drainage 
Board was formed, and the drainage pro- 
ceeded with. The estimate was divided 
into two portions—£30,000 for naviga- 
tion, and the remainder for arterial 
drainage. When the works were com- 
pleted, to the amazement of every tax- 

er they were found to have cost 
£210,000, or more than double the 
original estimate, and the Board of 
Works sanctioned the payment of this 
sum. There was nothing unusual in 
the character of the work to account for 
the estimate being so far exceeded. My 
opinion is that the officials who sanc- 
tioned such an outlay should be cashiered 
and drummed ont of the public service. 
The last award of the Board of Works 
assessed £7,262 per annum, and £1,000 
a year for maintenance, making £8,262 
per annum for 49 years on 17,500 acres 
said to be affected by the drainage. This 
is an average of 9s. 6d. an acre on good 
and bad land alike for half acentury. In 
some cases it is equal to, if not more, 
than the rent. The whole district has 
been in a state of consternation since the 
award was made. Many of the poor 
farmers will be ruined if they can be 
legally called upon to pay. Personally, 
T am the holder, as tenant, of some land 
in the district on which the tax will be 
15s. an acre, and rather than pay it I will 
certainly give up the land. But what is 
to become of men who have nothing to 
live on but their farms? A sovereign is 
valuable, but it is not worth 40s. The 
drainage scheme may have been value 
for £74,000, but it is not value for 
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than the disease. To all parties the out- 
lay is unjust. It is unjust to the land- 
lords who assented to an estimate for 
£104,000, and however bad landlords 
may be, the Government has no right to 
treat them unjustly. It is unjust also to 
the tenants that they shouid be taxed for 
expenditure over which they had no 
control, either personally or by delega- 
tion. This excessive expenditure has 
disturbed the relations of landlords and 
tenants, not merely as 1egards the rent, 
but also as regards the prospects of sale 
under the Bill now before the House, and 
also as regards sales arranged for but not 
completed under the Ashbourne Acts. 
Those who have bought under those Acts 
in ignorance of the taxation that has 
been imposed upon them are simply 
wild, and feel that they have been 
entrapped. They thought that the 
Government would have stood between 
them and such an extravagant outlay. I 
wish to show what incompetence has 
marked the action of the Local Drainage 
Board. They advertised for a contractor 
and got a Scotch contractor, who did a 
little work and took away with him 
£2,129. Seeing it was not a very good 
job he simply walked away. It was 
found that Mr. Pomeroy, the aristocratic 
local Secretary of the Board, who took 
the money, but I suppose did not want 
to earn it, had not got the securities 
signed, so that the Board was unable to 
inflict any penalty on the contractor. 
Mr. Pomeroy was, however, continued in 
his position as Secretary, and he has 
taken £900 out of the award. Just 
imagine any private establishment per- 
mitting such a man to remain Secretary. 
Having no contractor, the Board let the 
easy part of the work to a new contractor 
and became contractors themselves for 
the most difficult part of the work. Mr. 
Price, who not long since lost his situa- 
tion under the Midland Railway Com- 
pany of Ireland, took away £7,085 for 
his contract. One item appears in the 
accounts as follows :—‘ Trespass, right 
of way, solicitor’s costs, £28,654.” Just 
imagine that! The fact is the money 
came easy, and they let it go easy. The 
works are still in an unfinished con- 
dition. Surely the least the Board of 
Works should have done would have 
been to see that the works were finished. 
The Local Board seek now to impose a 
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is not maintenance at all. They intend 
to finish the work out of it, and to give 
the Local Secretary, who messed the job, 
£100 a year as long as he is alive. 
The irresponsible Local Board squanders 
the. public money, and the Board of 
Works pays the piper. The Govern- 
ment now expect that men who are 
already paying too much rent should pay 
this monstrous tax. Iam almost tempted 
tosay I hope they will not, but I refrain 
from. saying that. Ido not know, how- 
ever, how the people of the locality will 
be able to pay this additional tax. I have 
here.a resolution passed ata public meet- 
ing at Enniskillen Court-house a week 
or 10 days ago asking for a public in- 
quiry into the matter. I say the very 
least the Government can do is to give 
a public inquiry. It is not an unreason- 
able thing to ask, and it is a necessary 
thing if it be true, as I believe it is, that 
the final award made by Mr. Roberts, 
the officer of the Board of Works, was 
made upon data which were not vouched 
for by andit, date, or signature. I im- 
plore the Government to grant an 
inquiry on behalf, not only of the 
Nationalists, but on behalf of the loyal 
supporters who have stuck to them 
through good report and evil report. 
These are the men who are the: pri- 
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mary complainers in this case. They ask ; 


for an inquiry before you pauperise the 
community by imposing this 9s. 6d. tax. 
What you ought to do is to pay down 
the money, and I ask the Government 
todo so, They are paying large amounts 
for the Shannon and the Suck, but Fer- 
managh has got nothing, and the least 
the Government can do is to pay the 
money down. I support the Motion for 
a reduction. 

(5.0.) Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 
S.): I wish to join in the protest made 


by the hon. Member, because other. 


drainage schemes are under considera- 
tion, and: what happened: in this case 
may-occur in other cases. It is most 
extraordinary that an estimate for 
£104,000 should have grown into an 
expenditure. of £210,000. Who was 
responsible for the making of this con- 
tract? Wasit the Drainage Board or 
the Board of Works? If the Drainage 
Board, had the Board of Works no con- 
trol whatever over the matter? It is 
certain that the people in the locality 
had no control; all they did was to sanc- 
Mr. Jordan 
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tion the smaller estimate, and now they 
are called upon to pay more than double 
the amount. I know that the Board of 
Works charges the amount on the re- 
spective proprietors, but that is only in 
the first instance, because the proprietors 
in their turn get an order charging 
the sum upon the occupiers. I know 
of a drainage scheme in my own district 
for Which the occupiers have been called 
upon to pay. They have paid willingly, 
because they got value for their money. 
I hope that the right hon. Gentleman 
will be able to throw some light on the 
question of responsibility, in the interest. 
of future drainage schemes, which aro 
badly wanted. It certainly is not a good 
beginning that the estimate of cost 
should prove to be less than half the 
actual outlay. I think the responsibility 
must rest with the Board of Works. Iam 
not going to make any charge against that 
Board, further than that it iseither most 
incompetent or most unfortunate. I 
have never visited any part of Ireland . 
where I have. not heard every class of 
the community protesting against the 
Board of Works. Now, the whole com- 
munity may be wrong, and the Board of 
Works may be right, but I do not think 
that the right is altogether on the side 
of the Board. The Secretary to the 
Treasury ought to look into the matter, 
for it is most undesirable that the new 
purchasers under the Ashbourne Act 
should have this extra levy of 9s. 6d. 
thrown upon them. I shall support the 
reduction. 
*(5.5.) Mr. JACKSON: I do not 
think there is any question as to the 
correctness of the figures. which have 
been quoted, either in regard to the 
original estimate or to the actual cost. 
The whole question turns upon one fact, 
whether the Board of Works or the 
Local Drainage Board is responsible. 
The real difficulty is not one of. adminis- 
tration by the Board of Works, but a 
question of the law which the Board 
merely: carries out. But there can be 
no doubt that the responsibility for 
what has happened does not rest with 
the Board of Works, but entirely with 
the Local Drainage Board. An Act was 
passed in 1863 with the object of re- 
moving from the Government and the 
Board of Works the responsibility for 
carrying out the drainage works. The 
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distinct intention was to give the local 
people the full control. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
The local landlords. 

*Mr. JACKSON: At all events, the 
control was given to the persons who 
were responsible for the repayment of 
the money. Surely that was not un- 
reasonable, and itself a good security that 
the ‘work would be carried out as 
economically as possible. The initiative, 
as Lord Crichton’s Commission of 1878 
reported, was left entirely to the pro- 
prietors, the desire being that they should 
carry out the work with the least amount 
of official control ; they having, however, 
placed at their disposal the advice and 
experience of the Board of Works, 
and public money being advanced 
for the undertaking. After the plans 
and estimates have been prepared, 
the Board of Works send down an 
Inspector to hold a local inquiry, at 
which all interested parties are heard. 
The duties this Inspector has to dis- 
charge are defined by Statute law; and 
the Board of Works is only responsible 
for seeing that he is a competent man. 
Upon his Report the Board of Works 
has to say if the scheme is one that 
should be carried out. 


Mr. JORDAN: The Board of Works 
are called upon to sanction the estimates 
as well as the plans. 


*Mr. JACKSON: They have no 
responsibility for the amount of the 
estimate beyond checking the figures 
supplied to them. It is not for 
me to excuse the large excess of the 
actual expenditure over estimate in 
this particular case. I contend that 
the responsibility for that does not rest 
with the Board of Works; it lies en- 
tirely with the Local Drainage Board, 
the names of the members of which are 
included in the first scheme submitted 
to the Board of Works. Those names 
are chosen by the Memorialists who 
petition for authority for the scheme. 
‘The hon. Member for Cavan spoke of the 
Board of Works having appointed Mr. 
Hawkesley, the engineer. Mr. Hawkes- 
ley stands high in the engineering world. 
He has a great reputation. The hon. 
Member has spoken in a light and 
airy way of the difficulties of dealing 
with boulder clay under water. Those 
who have had any engineering expe- 
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rience know it is not such an easy matter 
to deal with it. 

Mr. JORDAN: I said he knew the 
boulder clay was there and would have 
to be dealt with. 

*Mr. JACKSON: I was told a year 
ago that there was an enormous amount 
of it to be dealt with, A large amount 
of hard rock was unexpectedly met with, 
then there were heavy claims for com- 
pensation, and a large amount was spent 
in litigation. From what I have seen of 
drainage works in Ireland I have come 
to the conclusion that they ought only 
to be entered upon after very careful 
consideration, for there has been scarcely 
one of them which it has been found 
possible to keep within the original 
design, or to carry out at anything like 
the original estimate. 

(5.17.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: The 
right hon. Gentleman has referred to 
“light and airy ” statements, but, surely, 
nothing could be Jess light and airy than 
the fact that the original estimate for 
this scheme has been exceeded and the 
outlay proved to be more than double 
that estimate. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has proceeded on the assumption 
that the Board of Works has no. respon- 
sibility for this. Is that so? If it is, 
then I ask what is the good of having,a 
Board of Works? If £250,000 is to be 
taken from the Board of Works and 
handed over to Local Bodies simply 
because they cry “Shovel out. the 
sovereigns, hang the expense,” and if 
the unfortunate occupiers are subse- 
quently to be called upon to repay 


money which has been expended with-, 


out proper supervision, then what is the 
use of the Board of Works? It is really 
absurd. At one time you cannot extract 
a paltry sum of £5 10s. for repairing 
some public work, although the expendi- 
ture of that sum would have saved 
£12,000, yet in this case enormous sums 
are forthcoming and the Board of Works 
take no responsibility. 

*Mr. JACKSON: The money was 
advanced on certain security. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: There speaks 
the spirit which permeates these trans- 
action. As long as the British Trea- 
sury have the power to screw the cash 
out of the tenants of Ireland they do 
not care how it is expended. 


*Mr. JACKSON: The landlords give. 


the security. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: Yes, the charge ' 


is upon the landlords in the first in- 
stance; but they have power under the 
Act to shift the burden to the shoulders 
of the occupiers. Does the right hon. 
Gentleman think that the tenants of the 
counties of Cavan and Monaghan will 
submit to an addition of 15s. an acre to 
their rent in order to pay for jobbery of 
this kind? Knowing what I do of the 
people of Cavan, who are good, honest 
Celtic people, I believe they will not 
pay it. I say itis a public scandal that 
the Drainage Board, composed as it is, 
should have had so much money handed 
over to it to spend. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman disclaims all responsibility for 
the Board of Works; but surely its duty 
is to prevent estimates being exceeded as 
in this case. The Board ought to have 
seen that the work was properly exe- 
cuted. The Drainage Board is very 
similar to the Grand Jury. That body 
makes roads and constructs bridges, and 
does not care what jobbery is perpetrated, 
for it does not have to pay the money. 
In the same way, the Board of Works 
lends out money for these schemes to 
landlords who do not have to pay a 
shilling of the expenditure. 

*Mr. JACKSON: If the hon. and 
learned Member inquires into the mat- 
ter he will find that the burden does not 
necessarily fall on the tenant. He is 
inaccurate when he says the landlords do 
not have to pay any money. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The Board of 
Works has the power of fixing what the 
tenant shall pay, and how does the Board 
fix it? It sends a young gentleman 
down tothe county. He calls on several 
landlords, spends a few days in the dis- 
trict, and having found out the total 
charge spreads it like butter on bread over 
the entire district. And that is called 
ascertaining the charge on the tenants. 
I should not complain so bitterly were 
it not for the fact that this year we were 
enabled to pass through this House a 
small Bill which would have remedied 
this system, but it was choked in the 
Upper House, although the Government 
might have secured its passing if they 
liked. Its clauses were taken out of a 
Drainage Bill of their own, and it was 
not, therefore, a revolutionary Land 
League proposal. Last year we had 
good reason to complain of the jobbery, 
mal-administration, and excessive ex- 
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penditure of the Drainage Board. The 
Board was constituted in order to ‘serve 
the purposes of the landlords and their 
agents. The Government gave us a 
pledge last year that they would effect 
some improvement in the administration 
of the Board of Works, but they have 
done nothing in the matter. Of course, 
we could not expect the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury, 
with his multifarious duties, to exercise 
effective control over the Board of 
Works, and, therefore, we suggested 
that it should be brought under 
the control of some Irish Department. 
On the 14th of July, 1890, the right hon. 
Gentleman said (Hansard, Third Series, 
Vol. CCCXLVI., page 1,643)— 

‘Tt may be that some better plan might be 
found than that of making the Secretary to the 
Treasury answer for the Board of Works in 
Ireland. ‘That is a question of policy which has 
been present in the minds of the Government 
for some time, and possibly arrangements might 
be made which would give the Government the 
assistance of some one with more detailed 
knowledge of the works of the Board than the 
Secretary to the Treasury can have.” 


That was a year ago. From that time 
to the present have the Government 
done anything to carry out that pledge ? 
No, Sir, and they have not carried it out. 
The fact is that English Ministers are 
quite satisfied with their day’s work, 
and do not care to add toit. They can- 
not take anything like the paternal in- 
terest in our country which any man 
who was racy of the soil would do. 
This is a serious question for the occu- 
piers in this locality. Are they to pay 
this £210,000? If so, it will create a 
great grievance in the district. The 
hon. Member for Clare (Mr. Jordan) says 
he will surrender his land. Of course 
he can do so, being a tenant from year 
to year, but if he were a leaseholder he 
could not surrender it. What is the 
humble occupier who has no other 
means of livelihood than his farm to 
do? Is he to be turned out of his farm 
because he cannot pay for jobbery of 
this kind? Mr. Price certainly made 
more out of the drainage scheme than 
he made out of the Midland Railway of 
Ireland. It is certainly not more than 
two years since he lost his place under 
the railway company, and I gather that 
he has got £7,000 out of the Drainage 
Board. Had not the Government better 
remit this money altogether? If they 
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will not do this, will they wipe off part 


of the sum and fix the amount some- 
where between the estimate and the 
actual expenditure, or will they make 
the landlords pay the entire sum? I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will not 
allow these districts to be harassed and 
driven almost intoa state of insurrec- 
tion over this unfortunate case. I hope, 
at all events, that if the tenants are 
made to pay, they will pay no more than 
their land will have gained by the 
scheme. The principle that the Board 
of Works has hitherto gone upon is 
practically to levy the charge on the 
farms of the tenants, and as this is a 
very large impost, I trust the right hon. 
Gentleman will see that some steps are 
taken in connection with it. 

(5.37.) Mr. KNOX: The right hon. 
Gentleman says the Board of Works act 
under Statute. That is, of course, a 
truism, but I think the right hon. 
Gentleman has not given the Committee 
the full effect of the statute under which 
they do act. We say the Board of 
Works are responsible for the estimate 
which is approved by their Inspectors, 
and are responsible for the men who are 
appointed to carry out the work. If 
the right hon. Gentleman refers to the 
statute he will see that if the Board of 
Works had done what they are bound to 
do by statute, they would not have let the 
district get into the present condition. 
Under the statute, the Inspector is in no 
case to be the same person who has 
previously reported to the petitioners. 
The Board of Works say that they 
appointed Mr. Thomas Hawkesley as 
Inspector to hold an inquiry. I think 
the right hon. Gentleman has been mis- 
informed on this point, and it is possible 
we have unearthed another job, because 
Mr. Hawkesley first inquired into the 
matter, and then went down as In- 
spector. 

Mr. JACKSON: That is not the 


case. 

Mr. KNOX: Of course, the right 
hon. Gentleman is incredulous of any 
charge of mal-administration. Of course, 
Mr. Hawkesley is an eminent engineer, 
and I do not want to say he was guilty 
of jobbery, but I do say that if the 
Board of Works acted as the reports 
show they did, they have been guilty of 
the grossest mal-administration. I think 
that as this gentleman was appointed by 
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the Board of Works, we have a strong 
case for saying the Board of Works are 
responsible for the estimate. The right 
hon. Gentleman denied that the Board 
of Works appointed the members of the 
Local Drainage Board, but it is bound 
expressly to do so by the terms of the 
statute, which says, “The Members of 
the first Drainage Board shall be named 
by the Commissioners.” Under the 
circumstances, I say we have a strong 
case for an inquiry on oath into this 
mal-administration. It is avery serious 
thing that a charge, amounting alto- 
gether to over £180,000 should be 
placed upon the occupiers of these 
17,000 acres. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has said that the amount will 
only be the improved value of the 
land, but that really means nothing. 
The Board of Works knows that this is 
a glaring instance of its mal-adminis- 
tration. It is the largest drainage 
scheme that has been carried out in 
Ireland. The Board is well acquainted 
with the many failures which have taken 
place in other districts. Between the 
years 1848 and 1860 advances to the 
extent of £2,500,000 were made for 
these drainage schemes, and so waste- 
fully was the money used that at least 
£1,000,000 of this money had to be 
remitted. So it will be with at least 
half of the present amount. I differ 
from my hon. Friend the Member for 
Longford on one point. He seems to 
think that because there are some 
Orangemen in Fermanagh the money 
will be found there. I do not think the 
money will be better found by Orange- 
men than by our own supporters. I have 
had more complaints on the subject 
from Tories than from my own supporters, 
and the Tories are just as averse to pay 
the money as are the Nationalists. Two 
landlords—Mr. Porter, who is not at- 
tached to any party, and Mr. Graham, 
who is a Conservative—refuse to pay 
and are going to force the Commissioners, 
to sell them up rather than pay. If the 
landlords refuse to pay how much more 
will the tenants refuse? The tenants 
have everything to lose by the impo- 
sition of this tax, and they know that 
if the money has to be paid in the 
locality their chance of purchasing on 
any fair terms will be taken away from 
them. The very least that can b 


demanded is an’ inquiry by an imparti 
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tribunal. If the Board of Works has 
no responsibility they should court in- 
quiry ; but if they resist it the inference 
is that they fear the disclosures an 
inquiry will bring. If they do decline 
to grant an inquiry, I think the people 
of the district will be amply justified in 
refusing to pay the charge. 

(5.49.) Mr. JORDAN : I regret ex- 
ceedingly that my manner and bearing 
seem to Gentlemen opposite to be so 
light and airy. It is a very serious 
matter and by no means one of a light 
and airy character. It is no pleasure to 
me to come down to the House and 
address the Committee, but I am com- 
pelled to do so by the sense of responsi- 
bility that presses upon me. I am neither 
an Official nor am I paid to advocate the 
cause of the people. I come here be- 
cause I am one of the people and know 
their wants, Iam sorry that my speech 
made such a light impression upon the 
right hon. Gentleman. - As I have said, 
there were no unforeseen natural causes 
for this large excess of the expenditure 
over the estimate. The engineer who 
went down to inspect the place ought to 
have seen the condition of affairs. I am 
not here to cast reflections on Mr. 
Hawkesley or any other engineer, and I 
should be doing so if I assumed that he 
did not estimate properly for the work 
to be done. The right hon. Gentleman 
has admitted the whole case, but has 
said that the Board of Works is not re- 
sponsible. I cannot understand how it 
is they are not responsible. The person 
sent down to hold the inquiry had as 
much right to express an opinion 
on the estimates as on the plans 
and specifications. Mr. Roberts actually 
refused to sanction a lock which it was 
proposed to put across Lough Erne., If 
he could do that surely he could refuse to 
pass the estimates. I wish the right 
hon. Gentleman would come down and 
see the lough. We would treat him 
kindly ; he need not be afraid. I hold 
that the Board of Works have made 
themselves responsible for these Esti- 
mates and for the very large and ex- 
cessive outlay that has taken place. 
Has the right hon. Gentleman no 
remedy to offer to the people of the 
locality for this admitted grievance ? 
Surely he is not going to tax them with 
such a vast sum of money as this. 
When he has admitted the grievance, 

Mr, Knox 
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the least we can expect from him is an 
inquiry. I think an inquiry would end 
in the Treasury itself providing the 
£106,000 excess over the Estimates. 
The right hon. Gentleman is not treating 
us as he ought to do. Has he no 
concern for the loyal and Orange voters 
of the country? Will he give no re- 
dress to people who are threatened with 
fresh taxation to such an enormous 
extent that they will: not be able to 
it? 

15.58.) Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.):. It 
seems to me that the case made out by my 
hon. Friend is absolutely unanswerable. 
He has proved beyond a doubt that the 
Board of Works are responsible for the 
scheme. Are they not responsible for 
the official they sent round? Are they 
not also responsible for the appointment of 
the Local Drainage Board? Nodenialon 
the part of the right hon. Gentleman will 
absolve the Board of Works from re- 
sponsibility for this terrible muddle and 
this mismanaged scheme. Ifit be proved 
to the Committee, as I think it has been 
proved to demonstration, that the charge 
of 9s. 6d. an acre would have to be met 
by the present occupants, what then are 
the Government going todo? My hon. 
Friends do not ask the Treasury to wipe 
off this £100,000 at once, though they 
have a just claim to do that—all they ask 
is that the right hon. Gentleman will order 
an inquiry on the spot into the entire cir- 
cumstances of the case. Surely nothing 
could be fairer than that. Hon. Mem- 
bers from the South of Ireland, with 
myself, pressed the question of Bally- 
cotton Pier upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man, The Chief Secretary at first re- 
fused to do anything, but after he had 
visited the spot the Commissioners made 
a Report in favour of doing part, though 
not all, of what we asked. That was the 
result of an inquiry on the spot by the 
right hon. Gentleman, assisted by a 
capable man, an independent expert, on 
behalf of the Board of Works. I think 
my hon. Friends will be justified in 
dividing the Committee, considering 
the terrible grievance suffered by those 
whom they represent, and if they do not 
get redress this Session, I hope they will 
persist in pressing the matter on the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
until justice is done to the inhabitants. 

(6.4.) Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid.) : 
I think we are justified in pressing. the 
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right hon. Gentleman upon this point, 
Iagree with my hon. Friend it is very 
hard to get anything out of the Board of 
Works. In Ireland, rightly or wrongly, I 
think the Board of Works isa big jobbing 
and robbing institution. There you have 
all sorts of jobbery perpetrated at the ex- 
pense of the unfortunate taxpayers and 
ratepayers of the country. . This is one 
of the biggest schemes ever perpetrated 
by this jobbing Board of Works in Ire- 
land, which have authority to charge 
9s. 6d. per acre,‘and it may reach about 
15s. an acre. Theright hon. Gentleman in 
Committee of Supply up to the present 
year has shown himself considerate 
when we have been able to make bond 
Jide charges against any portion of his 
Department. The right hon. Gentle- 
man referred to the light and airy way 
in which my hon. Friend the Member 
for Clare spoke,: but I remember that 
when we pressed the question of Bally- 
cotton Pier upon the attention of the 
Minister we were sneered at in a similar 
manner. But when the Grand Jury of 
the County of Cork, consisting of 
Tories, took this matter up, the right 
hon. Gentleman went down to the 
place quickly. In this instance I 
understand: that the original estimate 
for the drainage works was £104,000, 
but the actual cost has been £210,000, 
and whereas it was stated that the work 
would not occupy five years, it has taken 
10 years. Renlly, if we were to go into 
this Vote in a conscientious manner, 
we should be occupied upon it for the 
next week. It is not our purpose to 
delay the progress of the Estimates 
upon any particular point. I hope that 
the right hon, Gentleman will give us 
some small satisfaction, and then we 
will be able to meet him in a friendly 
spirit, and get through these Votes 
rapidly. I hope he will give us some 
assurance that an inquiry will be 
granted into this matter. Charges have 
been made, and it would be better for all 
parties concerned if there were a simple 
inquiry. 

*(6.10.) Mr. JACKSON: I do not under- 
stand what good object would be served 
by an inquiry; further, I do not think 
we have the. power to hold one. I 
have no desire in any way to stand 


between hon. Members and _ their 
desire for the fullest information, 
and I say frankly and at once, 
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that I am ready to give any information 
which hon, Members may desire. If I 
had the power to grant such an inquiry 
as that which is desired, I do not see 
what good purpose it would serve. If 
hon. Members will specify what further 
information they want I will most 
willingly do all in my power to get it 
for them. 

(6.14,) Mr. KNOX : Ido not think the 
right hon. Gentleman could give us the 
information which we desire. Take one 
point. The right hon. Gentleman in the 
course of the discussion said the fault 
was that of the engineer. 

Mr. JACKSON: I did not say that. 
I said that unforeseen difficulties had 
arisen, 

Mr. KNOX: But our point is that 
the engineering difficulties were not of a 
kind which could not easily have been 
foreseen when the estimate was made 
and approved by the Board of Works. 
That is a question to which it is impos- 
sible to get any satisfactory answer across 
the floor of the House. The only way 
of ascertaining that fact is by a local 
inquiry by a competent person. I thank 
the right hon. Gentleman for his courtesy 
in offering all the information in his 
power; but what we want is some form 
of inquiry. I will cite the precedent of 
the inquiry, held in 1886, into the 
working of the Act for the relief of 
distressed unions in the West of Ireland. 
That inquiry resulted: in getting at the 
main facts of the mal-administration. I 
believe inquiry in the present case 
would result in getting at the facts. As 
the question stands, there is a difference 
of opinion as to who is responsible. 
There has undoubtedly been a great 
deal of blundering, for which the tenants 
of the whole country will have to suffer. 
We want to fix the responsibility for that. 
blunder... The right hon, Gentleman has 
tried to put it on the Local Board, but 1 
think he cannot get out of the matter in 
that way. The Local Board is created by 
the Board of Works. I will again read 
the Act. 

Mr.. JACKSON: I do not deny that 
the Board of Works is responsible for 
constituting the Local Board, but the 
Local Board is responsible for its own 
works and for looking after all the 
details, and not the Board of Works. 

Mr. KNOX: But the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary appoints 
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ment is responsible. Surely we know 
that the various Departments are respon- 
sible, though they delegate their powers. 
The Act says— 

‘*The members of the first Drainage Board 
shall be named by the Commissioners, by 
order, constituting the Drainage Board, and 
such order shall fix the number of which the 
Board is to consist, the mode of summoning 
the first meeting of the Board, the qualification 
of subsequent members of the Board, and the 
time at which the first and subsequently ap- 
pointed members are to vacate their offices.’’ 
Surely there never was a body in the 
world more direcfly the creation of 
another Board than this Local Board is 
the creation of the Board of Works in 
Ireland. We only want to get at the 
facts. There is a plain question arising : 
Are the Board of Works responsible for 
the acts of the body they have created ? 
The facts can only be got at by local in- 
quiry, and in that demand we are backed 
by a resolution of the Grand Jury of the 
County Fermanagh, who four years ago 
demanded such an inquiry as we are 
now demanding. I venture to hope that 
the right hon. Gentleman will make us 
some satisfactory answer. If he refuses, 
we can only draw the conclusion that the 
Board of Works have from the beginning 
of this matter been jobbing the public 
money, laying such a terrible burden 
upon the people that they are afraid to 
open the inquiry. 

Mr. JACKSON : I am very sorry that 
the hon. Member has made these 
charges, for I think he ought to have 
some regard to the reputation of the per- 
manent officials, who endeavour to do 
their duty. They are unable to defend 
themselves against these charges. I feel 
unable to grant the inquiry for which 
the hon. Gentleman asks, but I invite 
him and his friends to be good enough 
to state the information they require, 
and I will undertake on my part to 
supply it if it is in my power. 

(6.30.) Mr. JORDAN: The right 
hon. Gentleman is willing to give us 
something which we do not ask for, 
but will not give us what we do 
ask for. If he will not give us 
a sworn inquiry, will he give us 
one without the oath? If a man 
cannot state the truth save upon oath 
I am not much disposed to believe 
him upon oath. We do not want any- 
thing unfair. We are actuated by no 
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hostility ; all we require is an inquiry 
into this exaggerated and enormous 
outlay ; we wish to know where the 
responsibility lies. We ask—though 
it is going rather far—whether he will 
consider the matter with a view to its 
being settled before the end of the 
Session ? 

Mr. JACKSON: If there is any in- 
formation to be obtained which I can 
put into a shape in which I, can give 
it, all I can say is that I am ready to 
consider the means of getting it. 

Mr. KNOX: I have not made the 
charges of jobbery on my own authority, 
but on the authority of gentlemen of the 
County of Fermanagh, who say that they 
are prepared to come forward to sub- 
stantiate their charges against the Board 
of Works; and if the Board of Works 
care for their reputation for honesty 
they will not stand in the way of this 
inquiry. 

(6.35.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 94; Noes 144.—(Div. List, No. 
367.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


(6.45.) Dr. TANNER: I wish to 
call attention to the way in which this 
Vote tends to increase each year, with- 
out conferring any increased benefit on 
the Irish people. For the year 1890-91 
the amount is put down at £25,511, and 
anyone looking at the appropriation 
accounts will see that the Vote has been 
steadily on the increase. I should like 
to have some information as to the stores 
accounts, which have been reported on 
in a manner showing that something 
ought to be done in the matter. I hold 
in my hand the Report made by the 
Auditor General, and also that made 
by the Exchequer and Audit De- 
partment, which show that the general 
administration of Mr. Parker is very 
faulty and lax. In the Commit- 
tee of Public Accounts on which I 
have had the honour to serve, the audit 
of the Public Works Office of Ireland 
raised a Debate year after year. In fact, 
a great portion of the forenoon was fre- 
quently spent in trying to rectify various 
points in connection with that office. It 
is stated in the Report I have before me 
that in 1888-9 the Board of Works un- 
dertook to have a more effective control 
over the stores under their charge, and 
that has not been done yet; and it is 
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added that, with a view of ascertaining 
whether that undertaking had been 
carried out, the officers of the Auditor 
General’s Department were ordered to 
visit certain store depéts in Ireland in 
order to inquire into the method of keep- 
ing the accounts. The result of that in- 
vestigation was that the Kingstown 
Dep6t alone showed any sign of an 
efficient control being kept over the 
stores; while in all the other stores the 
system had undergone nochange. This 
is a Department which, it is said, does 
not stoop to jobbery, and yet in regard 
to this question of stores the officials do 
not seem to know what they have under 
their charge. The Report goes on to call 
the attention of the Board of Works to 
the failure at the depdts mentioned to 
adopt a complete plan of keeping the 
accounts at the depét in a uniform 
manner. In the Report having reference 
to the Exchequer and Audit Department, 
it is stated that, while recognising with 
satisfaction the efforts made in the 
Kingstown Depét towards instituting 
more effectual control over the stores, it 
was reported that no steps had apparently 
been taken to extend that system to the 
other depédts. It would consequently 
appear that on this question of stores 
the Department has, generally speaking, 
been very lax in the performance of its 
duties. I should like to hear what the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury has to say on this subject. 

(6.52.) Mr. JACKSON: The hon. 
Member has raised two questions, the first 
being that there is a tendency to increase 
this Vote year by year. The hon. Member 
is not strictly accurate in that statement, 
because I find that, as a matter of fact, 
the Vote is slightly less this year than it 
was last year. Moreover, the attention 
of the Board of Works has been given to 
the question the hon. Gentleman has 
raised in reference to the stores. I have 
no doubt he is correct in his allusion to 
the superior method of keeping the 
accounts adopted at Kingstown, and that 
is probably accounted for by the fact 
that that is one of the chief depéts in the 
country. I quite agree with the hon. 
Member that it is very desirable that the 
best system should be devised and 
adopted for the care of the stores. 

Dr. TANNER: It would appear that 
most of these young Inspectors employed 
by the Department are very unsatis- 
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factory officers. I should like to know 
how they are appointed. Are they 
appointed by the Lord Lieutenant or the 
officials at Dublin Castle, and have they 
to pass an examination, or are the 
appointments open to the general public ? 
Are they appointed because of their 
knowledge of the business they have to 
do, or is their appointment, in reality, 
part and parcel of a Dublin Castle 
job? 

Mr. JACKSON: I believe they are 
appointed because of their special fitness 
for the work. 

Dr. TANNER: Do they pass any 
examination ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Yes ; they pass an 
examination. 

Dr. TANNER: Is it a competitive 
examination ? 

Mr. JACKSON : I think not. 

Cotonen NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
should like to ask a question as to the 
appointment of local engineers, and 
whether anything has been done to 
cheapen the cost of inspection by the 
employment of local engineers instead of 
having them sent from Dublin? The 
right hon, Gentleman will remember 
that I drew his attention to this matter 
last year. . 

Mr. JACKSON: Yes; the hon. and 
gallant Member did draw my attention 
to this matter last year, and J called the 
attention of the Chairman of the Board 
of Works to the subject. I asked him 
whether it would be possible to employ 
local engineers to a larger extent than 
hitherto, and he pointed out that there 
would be a difficulty in obtaining the 
requisite men in all cases in the imme- 
diate locality demanding inspection, but 
there appears to be no indisposition on 
the part of the Board to employ local 
engineers where it is advisable to take 
that course. 

Cotonen NOLAN : I have in my mind 
a case in which that course was not 
resorted to, although there was a local 
engineer of considerable standing within 
15 or 20 miles of the spot. 

(7.0.) Dr. TANNER: I should like 
to ask how it comes to pass that there is 
such a considerable cutting down of 
travelling expenses under this Vote? I 
am distinctly pleased to see it, because, 
usually, this item in connection with 
Public Departments in Ireland reaches 
too high a figure. I should like, how- 
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ever, to know how the reduction comes 
about. 

Mr. JACKSON: The explanation is 
very simple, and, from some points of 
view, very satisfactory. The travelling 
expenses are less than they were last 

ear in consequence of a less number of 
oans haying been applied for, and a less 
number of inquiries and inspections hav- 
ing been necessary in consequence. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


2. £17,433, to complete the sum for 
the Registrar General’s Office, Ireland. 


(7.3.) Cotonen NOLAN: T should 

like to have some figures from the 
Secretary to the Treasury as to how 
much is given for each of these registra- 
tions—births, marriages, and deaths— 
and I should like to know whether there 
is any difference in the method of regis- 
tering Catholic marriages and Protestant 
marriages ? 
Mr. JACKSON: Yes, Sir. Last 
year the hon. and gallant Member 
drew attention to this matter, and I 
brought it under the notice of the 
Department subsequently. The ques- 
tion was, whether the imperfections in 
the registration of Catholic marriages 
were due to any financial inequalities of 
the payments to the Registrars, and I 
was informed that that was not the 
case. Iam afraid that if there are any 
imperfections they can only be remedied 
by legislation. In the case of marriages 
celebrated by the Roman Catholic clergy 
the parties are required to have a certi- 
ficate, and a fee of 6d. is paid to the 
Registrar before he enters the certifi- 
cate on his register. In the case of 
marriages that occur amongst all other 
denominations, they are entered in 
register books supplied by the Registrar 
General, and the parties are required to 
forward particulars to the Registrars of 
marriages, who are required to forward 
Returns to the Registrar General’s Office. 
No fee is attached to this duty. 

Cotoyen NOLAN: Is there no salary 
attached to it? 

Mr. JACKSON: I think not. In 
the case of Roman Catholic births and 
deaths the Roman Catholic clergy are 
usually the Registrars themselves, and 
1s. is paid for the entry of a birth or 
death under Section 54 of the 26th Vic. 
For each marriage registration 6d. is 
charged under Section 21 of the Act, 
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and 3d. is charged for an entry on the 


| vaccination register, where the Regis- 


trar is the dispensary medical officer. 
Where the Registrar is not the’ dis- 
pensary medical officer he is entitled to 
a fee of 2d. for his services. 

(7.8.) Coronen NOLAN: I certainly 
think the fee ought to be raised. But 
is it not possible that the registrations 
are imperfect, owing to negligence on 
the part of the clerks? There are 
some marriages, I am told, that are not 
registered at all. 

Mr. JACKSON: I speak with- 
out knowledge on the subject, but I 
gathered from the conversation that 
followed the discussion we had last 
year that there was some ground 
for believing that many ‘marriages 
are not registered. It is the duty 
of the parties to send the Registrar 
notice, but there is no power 
to compel them to do so,” There is no 
question about the accuracy of the 
Registrar, so far as he gets particulars, 
but he has no power to compel the 
parties to furnish him with particulars. 

Coronst NOLAN: My point is 
that, owing to the extremely low fee 
paid, some of the notifications of mar- 
riages are not sent by the Registrar. If 
the same fee were given as is paid in 
the case of Protestant marriages, I be- 
lieve that more care would be taken in 
the registration. I was informed by 
one gentleman to whom I spoke on the 
question that he believed there were a 
good rumber of marriages that were 
not registered, and he immediately 
dwelt on the extremely low fee. He 
said the fee for registration of marriages 
ought to be equal to that for the regis- 
tration of births. 

(7.12.) Dr. TANNER: I should like 
to ask whether the amount put down 
here is the total amount for the taking 
of the Census, or whether the Constabu- 
lary also got a large amount in connec- 
tion with gathering up the statistics ? 
If the Constabulary got a fee, I should 
like to know what it amounted to. 

Mr. JACKSON: I am afraid 
we have not yet received information 
showing the total cost of the Census. 

Coroxen NOLAN: Has the right 
hon. Gentleman not received an approxi- 
mate estimate ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Of course, we made 
an estimate of the cost. The total cost 
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we estimated at £22,000. The amount 
which will come in course of payment 
during the present financial year we 
estimated at £15,850. 


Vote agreed to. 


3. £12,809, to complete the sum for 
the Valuation and Boundary Survey, 
Ireland. 

Cotonen NOLAN: There are three or 
four counties of Ireland which have 
been surveyed, and of which large maps 
are being prepared. I should like to 
ask when we may expect these maps to 
be finished ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I am afraid I cannot 
give any definite information, but I may 
say we have increased the amount this 
year in order to make more rapid 


progress. 

Coronet NOLAN : Can the right hon. 
Gentleman say whether the maps or a 
portion of them will be published, say in 
a year’s time’? 

Mr. JACKSON: Will the hon. and 
gallant Member specify the counties ? 

Cotonen. NOLAN: Galway, particu- 
larly. 

Mr. JACKSON: I will inquire. 


Vote agreed to. 


Crass I. 

4. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £155,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1892, for the 
Erection, Repairs, and Maintenance of Public 
Buildings in Ireland, for the Maintenance of 
certain Parks and Public Works, and for 
Drainage Works on the Rivers Shannon and 
Suck.” 


(7.18.) Mr. JORDAN: Earlier in the 
evening I stated that the officers of the Local 
Government Board are incompetent to 
initiate any proceedings or to execute 
any work, and I reiterate that upon this 
Vote. For- the most laudable objects 
they refuse to do anything ; or, if they do 
anything, they do it so badly that it would 
be better undone. At other times, for 
purposes not so laudable, they in- 
dulge in a most lavish expenditure. 
They cannot even make a correct esti- 
mate. For instance, in the case of 
barracks, their original estimate was 
£18,605, but there have been additions 
and alterations, for which £11,000 is 
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taken. Again, the sanitary works were 
estimated at £2,000, but there have been 
additions and alterations costing £1,000, 
half as much again. For electric light- 
ing they estimated £10,400; but additions 
and alterations have cost £4,808, and so 
it was throughout the Vote. Surely the 
engineers of the Board of Works ought 
to be able to estimate with some degree 
of accuracy. The Board of Works in Ire- 
land rarely ever finish anything they 
take in hand, and I rose particularly to 
complain of the action of the Depart- 
ment in regard to the pier at Liscannor, 
in West Clare. Under the Relief of 
Distress Act, 1880, the Board of Works 
made some additions tothe pier. It was 
thought they would make a harbour, but 
in reality they have only made a pond for 
ducks to swim in. They have made a 
complete muddle of the pier. ‘There has 
been silting up, with the consequence 
that only vessels of very small tonnage 
can be loaded there. Messrs. Tuke & 
Maxwell, of Manchester, and Messrs. 
Hampson & Co., of Huddersfield, have 
opened up in the neighbourhood two 
very valuable flag quarries. These firms 
memorialised the Lord Lieutenant con- 
cerning the condition of the pier. They 
pointed out-that if the harbour were com- 
pleted, they would be able to ship 1,000 
tons of flags a week, to employ 500 
workmen, chiefly natives, and to pay 
between £30,000 and £40,000 annually in 
wages. It is only those who know the dis- 
trict who can appreciate what sucha large 
sum in wages would mean to that district. 
The harbour resembles a dry dock more 
than anything else, and in the interest 
of my constituents and of the trade and 
commerce of the district, I ask the 
Government to finish the work they 
have begun. What is the use of a pier 
if there is no harbour? We ask the 
Government to complete the harbour so 
that an industry of importance to the 
district may be carried on with success. 
1 also desire to direct attention to the 
condition of the Seafield Pier. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: There is no pro- 
vision in this Estimate for this pier, and 
it is not competent for the hon. Gentle- 
man to enter upon the consideration of 
new works. 

Mr. JORDAN: These are works 
which the Government have not 
finished. A contractor named Mahoney 
undertook to construct the pier, but 
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failed to complete the work. The 
Government have not paid him for what 
he did. He claims £400. Last year 
they offered him £8, and now they offer 
him £38. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Such a question 
cannot be raised on this Vote. 

Mr. JORDAN: I abstained, from 
mentioning these things on another 
Vote; it seems I have lost my op- 
portunity of raising them. Perhaps, 
however, I may be permitted to refer to 
other items. I see that £8,000 and 
£1,600 additional are taken for a “map 
store, with fittings,” and £2,000 is 
set down for the “Clare Slob Lands, 
Road and Fence and other Works.” 
£2,000 is a large sum to spend 
on such objects. I really do not see 
why the cost of these roads and fences 
should not be put on the county. Then 
£4,409 is to be voted for ‘“‘ Dublin Castle. 
Residences and Chapel Royal.” I do 
not see why you should put these 
together except on the old principle of 
Church and State. Whatdo you want 
with a Chapel Royal at all? You have 
two magnificent cathedrals in Dublin, 
and I think the Lord Lieutenant or his 
household would be well enough served 
by one or other of them. £2,772 is 
asked for the “ Maintenance and sup- 
plies” of the Viceregal Lodge, Gardens, 
&. That must be a very comfortable 
residence when so much is required for 
its maintenance. The cost of the main- 
tenance of the Chief Secretary’s Lodge is 
estimated at £864, and that of the 
Under Secretary’s Lodge, £416. £212 
is required for the Geological Survey 
Office ; but I would advise the abolition 
of the Office unless it is more effi- 
ciently conducted. Allowances are made 
for horses, but in one case I notice the 
allowance is £40 and in another only 
£20. A horse isa horse, and I should 
think the same amount of food ought to 
do one horse as another. There is an 
item for handy men. You have car- 
penters, glaziers, stonemasons, gardeners, 
and other artisans, and then you have 
handy men. What they do, except 
being handy in spending money, I do not 
know. You have an organ-blower, but 
I do not know where the organ is that 
he blows. There really ought to be 
more care exercised in the preparation 
of these extracts. Let me again point 


out that an estimate is made in the first | 
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place, and then large sums spent in 
alterations and additions. 

Mr. JACKSON : If the hon. Gentle- 
man will look at the Estimates he will 
see one column relates to the total esti- 
mated cost of the works, and the other 
column to the amount it is proposed to 
spend during the year. There are no 
additions. 

(7.35.) Mr. FLYNN: I hope the 
Secretary to the Treasury will not 
be panic struck at the mention of 
Ballycotton Pier, concerning which 
I want some _ information. It is 
about 12 months since we heard 
from the Government how the pier is 
getting on, but quite recently Mr. 
Wolff Barry made a most comprehen- 
sive report concerning the structure to 
the Board of Works. That gentleman 
made four recommendations. In the 
first place he recommended that the 
pier head should be strengthened, and 
that the readiest way of doing that was 
to surround it with stout galvanised 
iron. I believe that that has not been 
done. Secondly, Mr. Wolff Barry recom- 
mended that certain cavities in a certain 
number of the upper tier of blocks should 
be filled by bags of concrete. Of course, 
if the local Clerk of the Works had 
done his duty properly, and if the Board 
of Works had exercised proper super- 
vision, these complaints would not be 
made. In the opinion of experts the 
work is one of the least discreditable of 
those for which the Board of Works 
are responsible, it is one of their best 
pieces of work on the South Coast. The 
right hon. Gentleman has himself seen 
the work, and he knows that I am 
speaking from plans and facts, and am 
not relying upon imagination. Large 
sums of money have been spent upon 
the work, and it would be lamentable if 
a public work of great utility should 
fail from defects of detail when they 
could be remedied at comparatively 
small cost. Mr. Wolff Barry called 
attention to the defective character of 
the “ hearting ”—filling up between the 
masonry. After heavy rains or storm from 
the south-east when the sea dashes over 
the pier, the water Jodges in the depres- 
sions caused by subsidence. This is bad 
for the fishermen’s nets, and bad for the 
stability of the structure itself. In the 
original specifications this was provided 
for by a fall outwards of 1 in 14. 
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Another recommendation has reference 
to the depth of water outside the old 
pier, and this, I understand, has been 
attended to. I should be glad to know 
if the work is finished. I should be 
agreeably disappointed to learn that the 
Board of Works have dealt with the 
other points in Mr. Wolff Barry’s Report. 
With every desire not to touch on the 
good humoured toleration of the right 
hon. Gentleman, so long as we have 
reason to suppose that any of these 
defects remain unremedied so long shall 
we have to press these matters upon his 
attention. Also, I should like to ask 
before we pass from the subject, if the 
Grand Jury have taken over the pier 
or not. With substantial grounds for 
their refusal the Grand Jury more than 
once declined to take over the pier and 
to be responsible for its maintenance. 
They alleged the work was incomplete. 
In this connection it should be borne in 
mind, as has been before observed, the 
Grand Jury is not a revolutionary body, 
and is unlikely toact in whatI suppose the 
Chief Secretary would consider the spirit 
of “ cussedness ” animating a Nationalist 
representative body. The Grand Jury is 
composed of gentlemen of the landlord 
class and others not prone to act in 
opposition to a Government Department, 
so that the defect must have been 
serious when they refused to take over 
the pier. Then, on the other side of the 
bay, I may mention the boat slip at 
Knockadoon, in relation to which the 
Grand Jury have had a great deal of 
correspondence, some 75 feet of the 
concrete have been washed away, and 
this, as in the case of Ballycotton Pier, 
is due to the defective state of the 
“hearting” used by the contractor ; 
indeed, I understand that instead of a 
specified class of stone or rubble being 
employed ordinary earth was used, with 
the result that the wash of the sea caused 
the blocks to fall in, with danger of the 
whole structure going to pieces. Then, 
some 12 months ago, we drew atten- 
tion to the works at Greystones 
Harbour, and here I have no recent 
information, though recently I noticed 
a letter in a newspaper commenting on 
the neglect of the Board of Works. In 
the recent Report of the Board Grey- 
stones is mentioned as one of the works 
practically complete and about to be 
handed over tothe Grand Jury. I know 
VOL. CCCLY. |THIRD SERIES. | 
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that much local dissatisfaction has been 
expressed at the way in which the Board 
of Works ignored local opinion in relation 
to the design and works, and, indeed, 
this is one of the cardinal and besetting 
sins of the Board exemplified all round 
the coast. At this Greystones Harbour, 
I believe, in the first instance, the work 
was undertaken by a contractor, Mr. 
Taylor, who worked away for a year 
upon plans universally condemned, when 
he failed, and Mr. Brown then took the 
contract and hammered away for another 
year. Greystones is favoured with deep 
water close in shore, and in the opinion 
of local experts what is required is the 
construction of a groyne on the north 
side to prevent the silt up of shingle 
from the heavy seas from the north-east, 
and the works on the south side are 
not required. But it would seem that 
the Board insist upon doing the very 
thing local experts declare should not be 
done. 

Mr. JACKSON: Ido not know if the 
hon. Member is aware of it, but the 
required work has been undertaken. 

Mr. FLYNN: I am delighted to hear 
it. Passing from Greystones I desire to 
ask for a little information which per- 
haps the Chief Secretary would be better 
able to supply, in reference to the item 
“ Repair and maintenance of constabulary 
barracks.” This Vote covers what I do 
not hesitate to call so much jobbery that 
it is necessary to ask for information on 
many points. The amount asked for 
under the head of constabulary barracks 
is £4,360 as compared with £3,733 last 
year. In relation to this question of 
barracks I, some months ago, asked ques- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman as to 
the erection of new barracks at Teelin, 
and at the village of Taur, in my con- 
stituency. I was informed no such 
barracks were being constructed, but in 
this case, as in reference to other parts 
of Ireland, we have good reason to 
complain of the evasive and incorrect 
character of the information furnished 
from official sources to Ministers in this 
House. I was informed there were no 
such new barracks being constructed. 
My question was prompted in connection 
with the administration of the Coercion 
Act, and the commentary furnished on 
the result of the administration of that 
Act, the necessity for further barrack 
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new barracks were beingconstructed. But 
this was a mére quibble in reference to 
Teelin, for, as a matter of fact)a new 
building has been erected into which: the 
contractor has’ removed, and his house 
has been converted into barracks. Then 
also at Taur I find; ‘as a matter of fact, a 
new barrack has been constructed. For 
this misleading information the Board of 
Works are responsible ; they must have 
known of thesé new works, and ‘should 
have furnished the proper informa- 
tion. 

Mr. JACKSON: I do not think the 
hon. Member is justified in assuming 
that. If he knows it it is another 
matter. 

Mr. FLYNN: I assume it, I.do not 
make the positive assertion, for I find 
some difficulty in determining under 
which head this expenditure is included. 
I now only ask for information, and do 
not move a reduction of the Vote. 

(8.0.) Mr. JACKSON: I think there 
must be a little misunderstanding. The 
hon. Member apparently refers to the 
item, “Constabulary barracks through- 
out Ireland.” That does not refer to new 
barracks, but to maintenance. Bally- 
cotton Pier is not quite a new subject. The 
hon. Member may rest assured that the 
structure is inno danger. Very careful 
measurements have been taken from time 
to time, and there is no cause to appre- 
hend the smallest trouble. In the 
opinion of those competent to form an 
opinion, there is no movement, and all the 
work is good and substantial. The hon. 
Gentleman has asked whether the Grand 
Jury have taken over the pier. I have 
said already, on several occasions, that 
the pier has been handed over to the 
Grand Jury. The Board of Works 
after giving proper notice, have power 
to hand the pier over, and that power 
has been exercised. 

Mr. FLYNN: To offer is one thing, 
to accept is another. 

Mr. JACKSON: The Board of Works 
have given the proper notice, and the 
maintenance rests with the Grand Jury. 
I do not anticipate there will be any 
difficulty about the matter. It is a 
lasting piece of useful harbour work. 
The old foundations have been removed, 
and with satisfactory results. As to 
Knockadoon boat-slip, the full particulars 
are not in my mind just now, but if I 
remember rightly the question was 

Mr. Flynn 
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raised ‘on a previous occasion in some 
form. There was; I believe, some defect 
in the concrete ; from some unexplained 
cause, the cement did not turn out as 
expected, but that, I understand, has 
been effectually remedied. 

Mr. FLYNN : I am glad.to have this 
information in reference to Ballycotton 
Pier. Of course, time alone can show 
if what is necessary has been done. In 
relation to the barrack buildings, I do 
not find the entry I want. 

Mr. JACKSON : The:orly new. build- 
ings will be found on page 60, in the 
total amount of £11,200, I have no 
recollection of new buildings. in the 
places mentioned by the hon, Member. 
Possibly it may be that the buildings 
are only rented. 

Mr. FLYNN: I am informed that: in 
the one case the contractor moved into 
a new building, and his house was then 
used as a barrack, and in Taur a new 
building was erected. 

(8.15.) Mr. P. J: POWER (Water- 
ford, E.): In many cases the Grand Jury 
are adverse to taking over these piers, 
because they say they have been im- 
properly constructed. I do not. know 
whether the Board of Works at present 
have any power to see that when the 
works are handed over to the Grand 
Jury they are kept in proper order. In 
all matters affecting the sea, it may be 
said that a stitch in time often saves 
nine. I trust that where work has 
been satisfactorily done in the first 
instance, the Board of Works. will see 
that it is properly preserved. .I can 
understand in some. cases the Grand 
Jury objecting to take over defective 
works; but, in the interest of the rate- 
payers as well as in the interest of the 
localities, the Board of Works wonld do 
well to see that the works which are 
taken over are properly maintained. I 
should like the right hon. Gentleman to 
tell me whether the East Passage Pier, 
which is in .my constituency, has yet 
been handed over to the Board of Works. 
Further, I should like to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman a question as. to the 
Naval Reserve Station at the village of 
Tramore, in Waterford. :When I was 
last there I saw no signs of work going 
on, and I should, therefore, like to know 
when it is likely to be set on foot. I 
must say that one of the most important 
things to render such a station efficient 
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of place where the mencan launch a boat 
without danger to their lives. I have 
already called the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman to this. matter, and he 
has.informed me that he can hold out 


no hope that a pier. will be constructed, 


at Tramore; but I would point out that 


Naval Reserve men have. to go there for, 


practice at certain periods of the year, I 
do not know how these men. have been 
able to put out their targets owing, to 
the want of a harbour. 
so high there that on the majority of 
days during the winter season it is im- 
possible for anyone to venture out ina 
boat with any. degree of safety. I 
maintain that it is the duty of 
the Board of Works to keep up 
this pier. 
subscribed a large sum of money for 
the erection of the pier, the balance 
being given by. the Board of Works. 
The construction of the pier was carried 
out by the Board of Works, but so de- 
fective were the plans and the works 
that the pier was swept bodily away, 
and the money spent on them has been 
literally thrown intothesea.. The works 
have ceased to exist and are now at, the 
bottom of the sea. I am anxious to know 
the exact site where the nayal station is 
to be erected. Has the contract been 
entered into, who is the contractor, and 
at what date may we expect the works 
to be commenced ? . I think, sometimes, 
that the Board of Works might use a 
little discretion as to the time. of the 
year when they, commence their works. 
Very often they commence them at im- 
proper seasons. I also think that the 
time for drilling the men shonld be 
changed, The Naval Reserve in. that 
district, as well.as in others, should be 
brought for drill when employment: is 
scarce, and when the men are least 
wanted for purposes of trade. 

(8.23.) Mr. JACKSON; With regard 
to the East Passage Pier I believe it has 
been completed, and will soon be handed 
over. As tothe Nayal Reserve. station 
at Tramore, I understand that, a contract 
has been entered into for new work, but 
that work has not yet been commenced. 
Itis notusual to commence work until the 
Vote has been taken. ‘The hon. Member 
asks meif we will construct a pier at Tra- 
more, aud in reply I have simply to say 
that we have no-money for the purpose, 
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The pier was constructed 30° years ago, 
and I am afraid it, was neglected, and has 
suffered i in; uence... But the ques-. 
tion is entirely one for, the locality, as we, 
have no money at our, disposal for such 
work, . 

Mr. P. J.. POWER: I am sure that 
if the right hon. Gentleman saw the.con- 
dition of the place, and was acquainted 
with the conditions under which stores 
have to be. landed there, he would see 
the. absolute , necessity,of doing.some- 
thing. A tender comes round from Cork 
periodically and is, obliged to, land men 
and ammunition at Tramore,. I have, 
often seen men put off in a boat to take 
people. to. the ships, but, return, again 
unable to make a passage. In’ this Bay 
I suppose more wrecks take place than 
at any other part of the pod te coast. 
We have a lifeboat there, but it is avery 
risky thing to launch it.in bad weather, 
I have myself assisted in launching. it, 
and have been considerably, knocked 
about, whilst I have seen other men 
seriously injured. 

, (8.26.) Dr. TANNER : I should like 
some information as to, what are the 
“repairs and alterations” which are said 
to be made in the Ordnance Survey 
Office at Cork. £1,000.is taken for these 
repairs and alterations at Limerick and 
Cork, and I want to know. the precise 
character of the alterations... I.also want 
to know who is the contractor, and when 
the contract is to be completed? I see 
that at last we have got something 
done in connection with the Dundrum 
Criminal. Lunatic Asylum. For the 
last two years the place has been 
tinkered with, and very little has been 
done. According to the medical reports 
the sanitary condition of the ‘establish- 
ment has. been anything but satisfac- 
tory, therefore, I am glad to see that 
£1,000 is to be spent on it this year, the 
total estimate being £2,000,. I should 
like to know, whether it is:proposed to 
complete all the works necessary to, put 
the asylum on a. satisfactory .sanitary 
footing. It seems rather amusing to 
me to find that this year we are passing 
a Vote of £150 to enlarge the fern house 
at the Botanical Gardens, Dublin. . We 
have hammered and hammered and 
hammered away at the Government for 
this Vote for years, and now, we have 
got it.. This shows that although we 
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our demands, by our persistency we 
serve a very useful purpose, and act asa 
stimulant to Her Majesty’s Government, 
who otherwise would not be able to get 
on at all with the works we wish to 
have carried out. Another thing I 
want to ask is, why, when contracts are 
given out in the’ South of Ireland, the 
condition is not laid down that the con- 
tractor shall employ local labour? When 
a contractor brings men into a dis- 
trict from a distance it creates great 
jealousy and impedes work. The 
landlords make application from time 
to time, and they are constantly granted, 
while we, who are not landlords, 
but simply the representatives of the 
people, make applications on behalf of 
our constituents, and find that in the 
words of the popular song, “It may be 
for years, and it may be for ever,” that we 
have to await an answer. In reference 
to another subject, I see an item of 
£100 for work in connection with Cork 
College. As an old graduate of Queen’s 
University, and having been connected 
with Queen’s College, Cork, for many 
years, I must object to the system of 
tinkering and patching which is going 
on there, and is anything but satis- 
factory. 1t would be far better to 
make one complete job of the work, 
and I am quite sure that that would be 
a far more economical system. Passing 
to another point, I wish to ask a question 
on the subject of the Suck arterial 
drainage. The late lamented Member 
for Galway frequently raised this ques- 
tion, which is a very important one in 
connection with the locality to which 
it relates. It is a very poor locality, 
and few persons are aware of the distress 
and trouble undergone by the inhabitants 
almost daily and hourly. I should be 
glad if the right hon. Gentleman would 
give us some information as to the 
progress of the Suck drainage works. 
In regard to another matter—Bally- 
cotton Pier—the Grand Jury took issue 
with the Government, and Mr. Wolff 
Barry was ordered to make a Report; 
but I ask, what is the use of getting 
Mr. Wolff Barry to make a Report if his 
suggestions are not to be carried out? 
It is all very well to say that there has 
been no subsidence at Ballycotton Pier ; 
but it was found on sounding the pier at 
several points that the earth was being 


washed away in consequence of a hollow | 
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which existed in the centre of the pier. 
If hon. Members would take the trouble 
to inspect the piers around our coast 
they would see that that coast is being 
studded with medels of the incapacity 
of the officers of the Board of Works. 
I really hope that after the time ex- 
pended in debating the subject of 
Ballycotton Pier, it will be patched up 
in such a way as to make it withstand 
the storms whieh visit our coast. I have 
spoken of Glendore, and I am afraid I 
cannot get much done in that case. I 
am not sure whether some of the fault 
is not attributable to the action of the 
Grand Jury ; but if that beso, I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to add his repre- 
sentations to my own remonstrance, 
so that the pier may be available during 
the fishing season. I now come to 
Castletown, where I think {something 
ought to be done. The Royal Commis- 
sion of 1886 recommended certain im- 
provements to that harbour. 

Mr. JACKSON: That subject does 
not come within this Vote. 

Dr. TANNER: Iam aware of that ; 
but I wish to be allowed to make a brief 
appeal on behalf of the inhabitants of 
Castletown, where there is a splendid 
deep-water channel running up a fine 
natural basin. The old pier there is 
practically useless, although the Royal 
Commission called attention to the sub- 
ject in 1886, and although the Light- 
house Commissioners sanctioned the 
creation of a lighthouse there nothing 
has been done. I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will see that something is 
done next year. I would also ask 
whether something cannot be done to 
render the pier at Lewisburg, in County 
Mayo, more useful? Although a great 
deal of money has been spent upon it 
it is practically useless at present. It is 
possible, however, to render it useful by 
a little further expenditure, and in that 
case it would be of the greatest benefit 
to the fishing population of that district. 
I would also ask the kind consideration 
of the right hon. Gentleman on behalf 
of the large fishing population on the 
south side of the Island of Achill. It 
would be an enormous boon to the people 
of that district if something could be 
done to enable them to reap the rich 
harvest of the sea which is available on 
that part of the west coast. It would 
be far more to their advantage to 
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improve their facilities for sea fishing 
than to spend large sums of money on 
the population of what is called a con- 
gested district. (8.45.) 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


*(9.20.) Mr. WEBB (Waterford,W.) : 
There are a few observations I think it 
right to make upon this Vote. In the 
first place, I notice there is a reduction 
in the expenditure upon the harbour of 
Howth, and in regard to this I would 
observe that this is a harbour of in- 
creasing importance. For many reasons it 
is being more frequented by fishermen, 
and more and more is it becoming a place 
of resort for packets and visitors. I there- 
fore hope there is no intention to effect a 
saving here, with any risk to the effi- 
ciency of the harbour. It is not many 
years since there was good reason to 
complain that the condition of the har- 
bour was not such as it should be, and I 
hope that this reduction will not tend 
to any neglect of the harbour, for that 
would be a penny wise and pound 
foolish policy. Next I would refer to 
what I must call some unprofitable ex- 
penditure in connection with the new 
and handsome Science and Art Build- 
ings at Dublin, of which the city may 
be proud, but I notice in the Esti- 
mates anjitem of £500 for a screen 
and gateway. Now, this is a most 
unfortunate addition to the building, 
this gateway in Molesworth Street. It 
is difficult to understand how the archi- 
tect of such really beautiful buildings 
could dwarf and spoil the effect by such 
an addition. I would certainly rather vote 
the money to have it removed. Then 
there is an amount of £8,000 for the 
map store and fittings in connection with 
the Ordnance Survey Office. I would 
strongly urge the rapid completion of 
this work, for at present, if any particular 
map is required, the delay is excessive 
and most vexatious. I hope with the 
completion of the arrangements we shall 
have a better system, and that it will not 
be necessary that all maps should be 
procured from one agent in Dublin. I 
would desire to call attention to the item 
of £336, less the rest of rent of a house 
for the Deputy Ranger of the Curragh 
of Kildare. If such a sum is. necessary 
for the Deputy Ranger, one feels some 
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curiosity to learn what the payment to 
the Ranger is. What Vote that comes 
under I do not know. The Curragh of 
Kildare is common land; it does not 
require the care given to the Phoenix 
Park, and yet the bailiff of Phoonix Park 
receives a smaller salary. Altogether 
the supervision of the Curragh of Kil- 
dare appears to be a costly arrangement, 
for there are, in addition to above charge, 
six bailiffs receiving from 12s. to 21s. per 
week each. These are all the remarks I 
have to make with reference to this 
Vote. 

(9.26.) Mr. JACKSON: There will 
be no neglect of Howth Harbour. The 
entrance has been dredged, and I think 
there is now no cause for complaint. As 
to the Deputy Ranger of the Curragh of 
Kildare, I must confess the details have 
not come to my knowledge. As to the 
increase in the Vote for Ordnance Survey, 
that is due to the necessity for providing 
for the accommodation of the larger 
staff now engaged in the Ordnance 
Survey in Ireland. With reference, to 
the expenditure at Dundrum Asylum, 
the £1,000 this year is part of the 
£2,000 estimated for improving the 
sanitary condition of the buildings. 
[The remainder of this speech was in- 
audible in the Gallery. | 

(9.33.) Mr. KNOX: I notice that 
the amounts put down for the repair 
and maintenance of the harbours of 
Donaghadee and Ardglass are rather 
smaller than those put down in previous 


‘years. So far as I have been able to 


judge, there is need for even larger ex- 
penditure upon Ardglass Harbour than 
has been hitherto made, if the harbour 
is to be maintained in any sort of 
efficiency. A railway is now being 
made between Ardglass and Down- 
patrick, and it is very desirable there 
should be ample harbour accommodation 
in connection with the railway. A great 
deal more money has been spent on the 
Ardglass Harbour than the harbour. is 
worth; but, apart from that question, it is 
well that such a sum should be spent 
as willkeepitin proper repair. There is 
one other point on which 1 should like 
information from the Secretary to the 
Treasury. I am anxious to know whether 
the Resolution pro by the hon. 
Member for Poplar (Mr. Buxton), and 
accepted by the House, as to all Govern- 
ment contractors being required to make 
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a declaration that they pay the standard | 


rate of wages, is to be applied to Ireland, 
and, ifso,in what way? There may be 
some difficulty in applying that rule to 
Treland, where the standard rate of wages 
is lower than that in London; but I 
think something should be done in the 
direction of requiring the declaration re- 
ferred ito in the case of Irish contracts. 
It isan undoubted fact that many con- 
tracts in Ireland are taken much too 
cheaply, with the result that the cheapest 
labour is employed. 

(9.38.) Mr. JACKSON: As to Do- 
naghadee Harbour, I agree something 
ought to be done. There has been some 
silting up, but I do not know that there 
has been any great inconvenience, as 
there isnot much traffic there. There 
was a difference of opinion as to the work 
necessary, and it seemed to us very un- 
desirable we should begin to do anything 
unless it. was going to be accepted as 
satisfactory. As to Ardglass, when I 
was there I was told that the one thing 
necessary was a railway. Now, the hon. 
Gentleman saysit is absolutely necessary 
we should enlarge the harbour. I am 
aware of the condition of the harbour, 
and probably some day it may be neces- 
sary to do something. I believe there 
are one or two other places which have 
@ prior claim. I am not possessed of in- 
formation as to the application of the 
Resolution proposed by the hon. Member 
for Poplar to Ireland, but I will make 
inquiries. -I do not know that we have 
gone so far as to set up any particular 
standard, but it would not be unreason- 
able that we should take the same course 
in Ireland, as far as the circumstances 
-are similar, as we take in England. 

(9.42.) Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON 
(Tower Hamlets, Poplar): I was glad to 
hear what fell from the right hon. 
Gentleman on the question on contracts. 
The Secretary to the Treasury will re- 
collect that the Resolution accepted by 
the House was not intended by any 
means to be confined to England, but 
was to extend to all public contracts in 
whatever part of the Kingdom they may 
be made. There may be some difficulty 
in certain cases in discovering what is 
actually the standard-rate of wages, but 
at all events—— 

Mr. JACKSON : The hon. Gentleman 
will bear in mind that “standard” was 
not the word used, but “current.” 

Mr. Knox | 
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Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: Yes, 
“current.” Itmay be somewhat difficult 
to discover that, in places where Trades 
Unions are not strong, and where current 
rates are not fully recognised ; but, at the 
same time, I think the Board of Works 
should be held as responsible for carrying 
out the Resolution in Ireland as the ~ 
Department is in England. When any 
contract is given out we should know 
what wages are going to be paid. 

Mr. JACKSON: As to general con- 
tracts, there is no specified rate of wages. 
The question of wages only arises in the 
case of particular contracts, such as those 
for buildings. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: In the case 
of maintenance and repairs, for instance, 
labour will form the principal part of 
the contract. I trust it will be quite 
as possible to carry out the object of my 
Resolution in Ireland as it is in Eng- 
land. 

Mr. KNOX: The right hon. Gentle- 
man met the matter in a very con- 
ciliatory way, but I should like to have 
something more. In some parts of Ire- 
land it may be difficult to discover what 
is the current rate of wages, but there 
are other parts of the country in which 
it is quite as easy to discover that as it 
is in England. In Belfast, Dublin, 
and Cork—especially Belfast—labour 
is quite as well organised as it 
is in any part of England—in some 
trades, at any rate. A new constulary 
barracks is to be built in Belfast. That 
will be built by contract, and one of the 
main items will be labour. I think that 
just as the quality of the bricks used is 
specified in the contract the rate of 
wages paid should be specified, so that in 
the course of the work the Government 
can receive penalties from the con- 
tractors if'they find labour is being paid 
worse than it is usually paid. 

(9.48.) Dr. TANNER: I confess it is 
difficult, owing to the form of the 
estimate, to arrive at any definite con- 
clusion as to what is being done ; but, at 
all events, I am convinced that a great 
deal of money is uselessly spent. £4,409 
is asked for the Dublin Castle Residences 
and the Chapel Royal, as against £3,855 
taken last year. I cannot make out why 
more money is required this year than 
last. But, in any case, the Chapel Royal 
is of very little use. Occasionally you 
have a fashionable service there; but as 
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an Irish Protestant, I think the Chapel 
might be done away with. Talso think 
too much money is spent on Dublin 
Castle itself. I could well understand 
large sums of money being voted in 
Committee of Supply for the mainten- 
ance of Dublin Castle when it was used 
as an examining establishment for the 
Queen’s Universities, and subsequently 
for the Royal; University ; but now you 
have got new Royal University buildings, 
and there is no longer any necessity for 
Dublin Castle to be used as an examin- 
ing institution. £3,856 is asked for the 
Viceregal Lodge and Gardens, as 
against £3,889 last year. I cannot 
understand how it comes to pass that 
there it less money spent on the place 
occupied by the Lord Lieutenant than 
upon Dublin Castle, a place very 
seldom used. The Chief Secretary 
does not very often favour our green 
island with his presence, but, all the 
same, his residence has to be kept up, 
and for the ChiefSecretary’s Lodge and 
Gardens, &c., we are called upon to pro- 
vide £864. The utensils at the lodge 
seem to wear out very quickly, because 
for utensils and fittings and furniture 
we are asked for £217. We cannot ob- 
ject to cleaning, but £120 seems a very 
excessive amount for such a purpose. 
In all, £1,201 is asked for the right hon. 
Gentleman’s lodge, as against £1,245 
last year. The Chief Secretary was 
hardly ever in Ireland last year. It is 
true there was a little golfing, and the 
right hon. Gentleman paid one or two 
visits in connection with that game and 
also in connection with the administra- 
tion of the Coercion Act. This year, 
however, he has been more frequently 
in Treland, and yet I find a less sum is 
asked for the maintenance of his lodge. 
T want some explanation respecting this 
expenditure, and unless T receive it and 
consider it satisfactory I shall feel 
obliged to move to reduce the Vote by 
£500—I will allow £364. I also wish to 
receive some information respecting the 
preservation of ancient monuments. 
£250 is asked for in regard to ancient 
monuments, and I am anxious to know 
to whom the money goes. I also want 
to know what is being done to preserve 
the splendid national monuments at 
Achonry, which are rapidly decaying ? 
Only the other day questions were asked 
concerning the preservation of the 
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monuments of Egypt. Charity begins at 
home, and I and my colleagues, ‘who 
come from a country that is full of his- 
torical’ relics; wish to have our relics 
‘preserved for the benefit of those who 
delight in the investigation of anti- 
quarian monuments. I also wish to 
know what is being done in regard to 
the interesting monuments at Clon- 
macnois on the Shannon and the round 
tower at Clones. Another point I have 
to raise relates to the: stupid. gate that 
has'been put up at the entrance to the 
Science and Art Buildings in Dublin. 
You have erected very fine buildings, 
but the gate makes them look ridiculous. 
The sooner you clear it away and erect 
something im keeping with the imme- 
diate surroundings the better. ‘We: are 
pretty fair judges of what ought to be 
done ; and if it is not done, why, we shall 
hammer’ away until we remove the 
obstruction. 

(10.0.) Mr. LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton): J shall have great pleasure in 
supporting the hon. Member if he does 
move a reduction’ of the Vote by £500. 
I have often complained ‘of the money 
spent upon this residence in Dublin, 
although I have seldom had the support 
of hon. Members for’ Ireland, for they 
seem to think it is‘ an advantage to get 
all the Saxon money they can for Ireland. 
It would be wiser, I think, if they’were 
to consider these matters in a broader 
view, whether the money is wasted or 
profitably spent, and’ if they joined us in 
our protest against all wasteful expendi- 
ture. It must be admitted, I think, that 
this' expenditure is excessive. For the 
maintenance, furniture, and utensils of 
this building the cost is £10,400 a year; 
and all this is to lodge five gentlemen, 
one of whom is certainly for the greater 
part‘ of the year elsewhere, and does not, 
I suppose; spend more than 30 days out 
of the year in Ireland: The Viceregal 
Lodge’is not far from Dublin Castle, and 
it is an’ absurdity to have two buildings 
maintained not more than two miles 
apart at this large expenditure. I can 
guarantee the hon. Member that he will 
not get a satisfactory answer, and I hope 
he will'carry out his intention to move a 
reduction of the Vote. If he does divide 
I shall certainly vote with him. 

(10.5.) Dr. TANNER: I press for 
an answer to the questions I have raised, 
and for assurance ‘in respect to the Chief 
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Secretary's Lodge. The lodge is seldom 
occupied, and I ask how it comes to pass 
that a larger sum is expended upon it 
than upon either of the Queen’s Colleges. 
How does it come to pass that so much 
more money is required for Dublin 
Castle this year than last year? To 
emphasise my questions I move a reduc- 
tion of the Vote by £500 under Sub- 
head C. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Item C, Maintenance of the Chief 
Secretary’s Lodge, &c., be reduced by 
£500.”—(Dr. Tanner.) 


Mr. JACKSON: The hon.. Member 
can hardly think it is possible to main- 
tain these important buildings for pre- 
cisely the same amount every year. 
The reason why a larger amount is 
charged for Dublin Castle this year 
than last year is that a system of altera- 
tions and repairs has been going on for 
several years, and this year it will be 
finished. As to the Chief Secretary’s 
Lodge, when I was in DublinI went 
most carefully into the expenditure, and 
I am bound to say that, as far as I am 
able to judge, it is not possible to reduce 
the amount. Whether or not the house 
should be kept up is a matter of policy, 
while we do keep it up, it is economical 
to maintain it in repair. 

Mr. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
So far as I can understand, this is 
Imperial money wasted. It does seem 
to me sometimes that Irish Members 
are quite satisfied so long as public 
money is spent in Ireland, but I look 
upon this as a matter of principle; it is 
our duty to prevent the waste of public 
money. I could understand the ex- 
penditure if it were the habit and 
policy of the right hon. Gentleman to 
reside for a certain part of the year in 
Ireland. No such charge as this arises 
in relation to the government of Scot- 
land, and I believe the government of 
Scotland is more satisfactorily adminis- 
tered. I hope a Division will be taken 
as a protest against the expenditure. 
There is no excuse or explanation for it, 
and our duty to the taxpayers requires 
we should do what we can to wipe away 
this expenditure, 

(10.10.) Mr. FLYNN: I support 
the protest for the reason that all 
these items in the Estimates are 
charged in the accounts as against Ire- 
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land. Although it may seem strange 
for an Irish Member to object to the 
expenditure of Government money in 
Treland, yet, when we reflect, we find 
there is no guarantee that the money is 
spent to the advantage of Ireland or 
that we get the value of it. We shall 
in a short time, if the Government ad- 
here to their pledge, have an inquiry 
into the financial relations between the 
three Kingdoms, and in the general 
reckoning Ireland will be debited with 
these items as payments from the 
Imperial Treasury, and it is our duty as 
economists and Irish Members to keep 
these items down toa reasonable amount. 
The Secretary to the Treasury does not 
understand the items, and I am sure the 
Chief Secretary could not explain the 
meaning of £270 odd for utensils. A 
lump sum, once for all, for furnishing the 
lodge we could understand; but year 
after year these amounts are paid, and 
we are forced to the conclusion that it is 
systematic jobbery, and we may be quite 
sure that a considerable part of the 
money percolates into the pockets of 
people who do not appear in the matter. 
In my opinion, a large amount of the 
money voted under these heads for ex- 
penses of the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Chief Secretary is jobbed away in a 
highly respectable manner, and nobody 
connected with the Board of Works 
knows exactly how. The system is 
handed down from Government to 
Government, and nobody is sufficiently 
interested in economy to check it. In 
view of the inquiry into the financial 
relations between England and Ireland, 
I desire to see such wasteful expenditure 
cut down that it may not help to swell 
the amount set down to our debit, and 
for which we do not get value. 

Dr. TANNER: It might save 
much discussion and many Divisions 
if, in addition to the Estimates, Papers 
were prepared for the use of Members 
showing the miscellaneous items that go 
to make up these-amounts. I am sure 
it would materially assist our delibera- 
tions in Committee of Supply. 


(10.15.) The Committee divided :— 
Ayes 62; Noes 96.—(Div. List, No. 368.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

(10.27.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: To 
enable us to arrive at the total of the 
effective charge for Constabulary would 
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it not be well that the accounts should 
be so kept that we should see the total 
charge without along examination of the 
various heads? Barrack accommodation, 
for instance, is charged under the Vote 
for the Board of Works, and other 
charges are to be found under the head 
of public buildings. When we are 
dealing with the Constabulary Vote 
would it not be well to have a memo- 
randum showing the items on con- 
stabulary account under other Votes, 
that we may know what the total 
effective charge is? 

(10.28.) Mr. JACKSON : If the hon. 
and learned Member will refer he will 
see that on the face of the Estimate, 
Class 3, the information is given. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


(5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sam, not exceeding £328,529, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1892, for 
Payments under ‘The Tramways and Public 
Companies (Ireland) Act, 1883,’ and ‘The 
Light Railways (Ireland) Act, 1889.’ ” 

(10.30.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: Last 
year the Secretary to the Treasury made 
@ very interesting and lucid statement 
in regard to the Light Railways Act, 
and we shall be grateful if he will give 
us a little further enlightenment now. 

Mr. JACKSON: The hon. Mem- 
ber’s request for a statement rather puts 
me in a difficulty, because I had ex- 
pected to have to answer questions. I 
think I may say generally that pretty 
good progress has been effected, and, 
with the exception of two lines, satis- 
factory arrangements have been made 
with regard to the construction, main- 
tenance, and working of the lines. I 
have had Reports from time to time of 
the progress of the works, and I believe 
they are all well under weigh now; and 
it may be reasonably expected that by 
the end of next year most of the rail- 
ways will be, if not completed, nearly 
completed. That will be a satisfactory 
statement to the Committee, because, as 
everybody is aware, the work had to be 
started in a hurry under pressure and to 
some extent under great difficulties. 
The object was to meet an emergency, 
or rather to prevent an emergency 
arising. Therefore, works were pushed 
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on under provisional contracts so as to 
give employment. A very large amount 
of employment has been given. A record 
has been kept of the number of men 
employed each week, and for the weeks 
beginning with the 4th of April and 
ending with the 4th of July the average 
numbers of men employed in each of the 
weeks were as follows :—5,505, 6,056, 
5,845, 5,935, 5,339, 5,453, 6,664, 6,085, 
6,720, 7,175, 7,395, 7,710, 7,967, and 
7,624. These figures show that energy 
has been put into the work, and that ~ 
care has been taken to obtain information 
of all that is being done every week. I 
believe I am entitled to say that great 
progress has been made. ‘The engineer 
writes to me that, on the whole, about 
100 miles of line have been brought to 
the formation level ready for ballasting. 
He also says that one-third of the rock- 
work is completed, and 5 per cent. of the 
brickwork and masonry. And then he 
goes into detail as to the various lines. 
I think the Committee may take it from 
me that, so far, no unforeseen difficulties 
have arisen. Contractors, Railway Com- 
panies, and ail concerned have worked 
cordially to make the undertakings suc- 
cessful. 

(10.35.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: I think 
the right hon. Gentleman may, on the 
whole, be congratulated on the manner 
in which the works have been carried 
out. I feel some uneasiness that I do 
not like to give expression to as to the 
Clifden line. And, then, there is a 
matter upon which I had expected some 
information. Some explanation may 
perhaps be given by the Government of 
the fact that they are proceeding with 
some lines for which Parliamentary 
powers have not been obtained. Of 
course, buying land without Parlia- 
mentary powers must always be more or 
less an expensive operation, and I should 
like to know from the Government 
whether they can state what are the 
lines in regard to which they have pro 
ceeded without Parliamentary powers, and 
whether there is any necessity for apply- 
ing to Parliament to sanction what they 
have done. 1 am glad to see that in 
consequence of the struggle we had last 
year, the Government have determined 
to remit the entire claim they were 
going to make in Galway—some £40,000. 
As to Donegal, the Chief Secretary has 
been there, I understand, and pledged 
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himself to the starting of a particular 
line beyond those sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment. Donegal is one of the districts 
where pressure has been most felt, and 
the poverty has exceeded anything to 
be seen, even in Connemara. Strong 
representations have been made by 
the Bishop and clergy of that county 
to the right hon. Gentleman— 
and, of course, it is for such persons 
to ask for protection for their people. 
They have put forward strong complaints 
as to the action of the Government. I 
do not myself agree that particular dis- 
tricts have been favoured ; but, atany rate, 
it is not desirable that the suggestion 
should be allowed to remain unanswered, 
and that it should be said that because 
the Chief Secretary went into a certain 
district something was done for that 
district, but that nothing was done for 
those districts which he did not visit. 
At any rate, the railway which was 
needed in Donegal has not been forth- 
coming. I will not comment upon the 
action of the Government in handing 
over the control of these light railways 
to the Great Irish Railway Companies. 
I will only say that I hope the system 
they have adopted will turn out well, and 
that I am pleased to see that they seem 
to be getting on so satisfactorily. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Is it in- 
tended that the Mulranny line shall be 
extended to Achill Sound ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr, Man- 
chester, E.): It is a fact that the Mul- 
ranny line is to be extended to Achill 
Sound. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man opposite says we have undertaken 
the construction of railways without 
Parliamentary powers—that is to say, 
independently of the Act of last year. It 
is perfectly true that the Government 
have undertaken some works on their 
own responsibility and without the 
necessary powers—the railways to Achill 
Sound and the Culloney and Claremorris 
Railway—bnt the rest of the lines have 
been carried through entirely in accord- 
ance with the legislation the Government 
were able to carry at the close of last Ses- 
sion. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
hasalluded to the proposed rail waysin the 
north of Donegal. We had Debates in 
the House on that subject at a time when 
the hon. and learned Member was not 
able to be present, and I would only point 
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out to him that he is not correct in say- 
ing that when in Donegal I promised an 
additional line; but what I said was 
that the Donegal system would not be 
complete until in addition to the rail- 
ways we had constructed in the south of 
the county and in the middle to Glenties, 
there was a line in the north topping 
the district borderirg on the north coast. 
But I have always found it necessary to 
add that as we have not only employed 
all the money at our disposal but have 
exceeded the amount by £100,000, it is 
not possible to complete the system now ; 
and, indeed, Donegal has already re- 
ceived its full share of the £600,000 or 
£700,000 voted last year, and to give it 
£200,000 or £300,000 more would not 
be fair to the other counties. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Do you need 
further Parliamentary powers ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As far as the 
Government are able to determine, it will 
not be n to ask. Parliament for 
further powers, but it will be asked to 
vote the money required to complete 
the lines undertaken without Parlia- 
mentary sanction. I do not wish to go 
into the general question of allowing the 
great Railway Companies to become the 
proprietors or managers of the branch 
lines; but, unless this had been done, 
much greater liabilities would have been 
thrown upon the counties. There are 
objections to giving the Railway Com- 
panies the management of the branch 
lines; but, on the whole, considering the 
burden which would otherwise have 
been imposed on the districts, and con- 
sidering also that it is alleged that com- 
panies sometimes attempt to starve or 
squeeze out branches which do not be- 
long to them, I think that the Govern- 
ment have been well advised in taking 
the great companies into their confidence 
from the beginning, and asking them to. 
co-operate in the carrying through of 
this great work. . 

(10.46.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: As to 
the two lines constructed without Parlia- 
mentary powers, is it intended to hand 
them over to the Midland Great Western 
Railway Company? I have every sym- 
pathy with the action of the Government, 
and recognising their difficulties, I have 
not blamed them for what they have 
done. It is an experiment that has to be 
tested by results; but as to the Culloney 
and Claremorris Railway and the 
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Mulranny and Achill Sound Railway, I 
should like to ask whether it is also in- 
tended to hand those over? If it would 
be against the public interest for the 
right hon. Gentleman to answer the 
question TI will not press it. 


Mr. JORDAN : What is the state of 
things as to the Culloney and Claremorris 
Railway. Isit to be handed over ? 


Mr. JACKSON: No decision has as 
yet been arrived at. The. works are pro- 
gressing and negotiations are going on, 
but I cannot at present make any state- 
ment with regard to them. 


(10.49.) Mr. FLYNN: As a matter 
of general policy, I should think it better 
for these branch railways to be worked 
by large companies than by small ones. 
They are better kept and maintained. 
As to the squeezing of these branch lines, 
T have seen an example of it in my own 
neighbourhood. Now, this'railway ques- 
tion divides itself into two parts, one 
including those railways for which the 
baronies have to pay, and the other in- 
cluding railways constructed out of 
money advanced by the Government. 
Take the case of the Schull and 
Skibbereen Railway, which the Board of 
Trade was supposed to have inspected 
very thoroughly before handing it over 
to the barony. There is an estimated 
proportion of 2 per cent, or £1,140, to be 
paid. The railway was handed over in 
a'very bad condition. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: This point is not 
relevant to the Vote. 

Mr. FLYNN: Then I will not refer 
to the neglected condition’ of the line 
when handed over to the Railway Com- 
pany. 1 think there has been jobbery 
in connection with the Tralee and Dingle 
Line, and I trust the Government will 
keep an efficient eye on the matter. 

(10.51.) Mr. KNOX: I wish to draw 
attention to the Cavan, Leitrim, and 
Roscommon Railway. The shareholders 
in that company receive 5 per cent., 
though they do not make a profit and 
never hope to. The loss on the working 
expenses and also the interest on the 
capital are paid by a grant from the 
locality as a first charge on the rates. 
The Directors, therefore, have no interest 
whatever in keeping the expenses down, 
neither haye the shareholders. 

Toe CHAIRMAN : 
germane to the present Vote. 
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Mr. KNOX: This is included amongst 


the railways. 

THE CHATRMAN : Quite so; but it 
is not within the power of the Ad- 
ministration to correct the faults the 
hon. Member complains of. 

Mr. KNOX: The Department has 
the power of auditing, and I complain 
that the audit is not efficiently carried 
out. The only! auditor is the baronial 
auditor, appointed by the Presentment 
Sessions; and I have to complain that 
the baronial auditor is not allowed proper 
access to the books of the company. 
There are only two Directors of the com- 
pany who have anything-to do with the 
district or any interest'in keeping down 
expenses, and the Directors do not ask 
for tenders for contracts, but give them 
out among themselves and their friends 
at extravagant prices—at prices that the 
Local Government Board would not 
allow any Board of Guardians to pay. 
Lord Kingston, who is practically head 
of the company, is interested in Leitrim, 
and not in Cavan, and the uence 
is that from time to time the burden on 
Cavan is increased for the benefit of 
Leitrim. And this is not a grievance 
felt only by ‘the Nationalists. At the 
last Assizes the Grand Jury of Cavan 
directed their solicitor to take pro- 
ceedings against the company to enforce 
a proper audit on their behalf. WhatI 
would ask is that where such large sums 
of public money are. voted year by year, 
which it is the direct interest of the 
Treasury to keep down 

Tae CHAIRMAN: It is not com-. 
petent to discuss that matter on this 
Vote. 

(10.56.) Mr. A. O°; CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.): The tone of the Secretary to the 
Treasury in reference to these railways, 
is one that gave satisfaction, but his ex- 
planation appears to me to leave some- 
thing to be desired. He read ont a list 
of men employed in certain months— 
from April to the 14th July—and the 
numbers were certainly considerable, 
rising from 5,000 to 6,000, 7,000, and 
between 7,000 and 8,000 per week. 
The impression conveyed by the right 
hon. Gentleman’s statement is that the 
Government have, in connection with 
these railways, done what lies in their 
power to furnish forth means of sub- 
sistence by giving employment to a large 
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railways, and the effective work done on 
them, I gathered from another portion 
of theright hon. Gentleman’s observations 
that only one-third of the rockwork was 
completed, and of the brickwork only 5 
per cent.—from which I should conclude 
that the work in connection with the 
railways, which requires only thoroughly 
unskilled labour, has been pushed on as 
much as possible. Probably the whole 
of it that could be done up to the pre- 
sent date has been completed. But I 
also conclude that the most expensive 
part of the work, which requires tech- 
nical skill, has not yet been substantially 
taken in hand. Under these circum- 
stances, it occurs to me that the expen- 
diture to be incurred in future, although 
it will not be so useful for the preven- 
tion of distress and famine as that 
incurred in the past, will prove very 
considerable, and that the estimates will 
be considerably exceeded. The right 
hon. Gentleman has mentioned the fact 
that in the case of two lines the arrarge- 
ments have not been satisfactory, but he 
has not mentioned their names. I hope 
that the right hon. Gentlemar will tell 
us which these two companies are. As 
to the railways in Donegal, that is a 
large district, with a very large popula- 
tion, who suffer more from the want of 
means of locomotion and communication 
than the people of other parts of Ireland. 
The north-west district of Donegal has 
been left without any steps whatever 
being taken to open it up. I hope, how- 
ever, that the line referred to as being in 
contemplation, but in regard to which 
the arrangements are not satisfactory, 
will touch this district. The Chief 
Secretary has intimated the intention of 
the Government to push forward further 
lines in Donegal, and I should like to 
know is the Gweedore line one of the 
lines included in that intention ; and, if so, 
how soon are the works to be under- 
taken ? 

(11.2.) Mr. JACKSON: I did not 
wish to convey the impression that un- 
satisfactory arrangements had been 
made with respect to any of the lines, 
but the two lines to which he referred 
were the Claremorris line and the Achill 
line. I have no reason to think that 
the sums for which we have contracted 
would be exceeded by a single shilling. 
One satisfactory feature of the case is 
that the large companies, on condition 
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that the Government pay a certain sum, 
have accepted the full responsibility of 
completing and working the lines, and 
we may rely on their carrying out their 
part of the bargain. 
Mr. A. O'CONNOR: Is it intended to 
roceed with the Gweedore line ? 

*Mr. JACKSON: I daresay the hon. 
Member is aware the Grand Jury have 
passed a presentment which they must 
have known would not be accepted. 
They proposed to limit the guarantee to 
a period of six years, and it is obvious 
no Company would undertake to con- 
struct a line in that country on a 
guarantee limited to six years. 

(11.5.) Mr. A. O'CONNOR: A large 
number of persons, encouraged by obser- 


vations made by the Chief Secretary 
some time since, are looking forward to. 


the starting of works in Donegal. There 
has been a good deal of surveying and of 
correspondence, ;and rival schemes have 
been put forward for this very extensive 
and distressed district. Is there not any 
intention of starting further works to 
open it up? I quite understood the 
Chief Secretary to say there was. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have always 
stated that the railway scheme in 
Donegal will not be completed, as the 
funds provided by Parliament are al- 
ready exhausted. I have undoubtedly 
said that the time may come when we 
may add to the railway scheme already 
completed, but I do not hold out any 
hope that an additional Vote will be 
asked for from Parliament during this 
Session. 

Mr. JORDAN: There is an im- 
pression that the Chief Secretary is 
about to compel the Sligo and Ennis- 
killen Railway Company to sell their 
undertaking to the Great Northern 
Railway Company, and also that it is 
proposed to get that company to work 
the Colloony and Claremorris line. I 
tell him that such an arrangement 
would be strongly objected to in the 
districts concerned, because the people 
there want the Sligo and Enniskillen 
Line worked by the Claremorris Com- 


ny. 
py NOLAN: The hon. Member 
speaks in two characters — in his 
private capacity (as evidenced by his 
last remarks, which dealt with local 
politics) and as representative of the 
district. Iam very glad to find that the 
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Government is treating with the Great 
Northern Railway Company, and that 


they have two strings to their bow in’ 


this respect. I want the Great Northern 
Railway to come direct to the West 
of Ireland. We want competing lines 
there. 

(11.13.) Mr. JORDAN: I deny that 
this is a question of local politics. I do 
not think the hon. and gallant Members 
should interfere in matters which do 
not concern him. He has admitted he 
knows nothing about the Great Northern 
Railway Company : why, then, should he 
dilate on its merits? If he knew as much 
about it as I do he would not be so 
anxious to see it secure the working of 
any new lines. This is a matter of 
vital interest to the whole north-west of 
Ireland. We want to secure direct 
communication between that district 
and the large towns and cities of Ire- 
land, and we do not like that the Great 
Northern Company should hold us in its 
grasp. We shall fight against that as 
long as we can. 

Cotonen NOLAN: My constituency 
is affected by this just as much as 
is my hon. Friend’s. I have said I 
know nothing about the Great Northern 
line, but we want to get it into the dis- 
trict, so that we may secure better terms 
from the Midland Company. It appears 
to me the hon. Member for Clare spoke 
more as a northern Member that asa 
western Representative. 

Mr. P. J. POWER: I think that on 
an important Vote like this it would 
be well to have a short statement 
from the Government giving an account 
of the work which has been done on the 
different lines, and of the rate of the 
wages paid to the men employed. How 
many lines are in course of construction, 
and what is the mileage. How many 
men have been employed? A state- 
ment on these points so far from length- 
ening the Debate would expedite it. 

(11.18.) Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, 
St. Rollox): I think we are entitled to 
discuss this matter from a Scotch as well 
as an Irish point of view. Apparently 
125} miles of light railway are being 
constructed in Ireland at a cost of 
£1,000,000, or over £7,000 a mile, 
and towards this sum £800,000. I am 
not saying whether Ireland is or is not 
entitled to that relief, in view of the 
distress prevalent in the country, but I 
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cannot allow this enormous sum to be 
given to Ireland without pointing out 
that there are similar districts in Scot- 
land which are equally entitled to assist- 
ance out of the Imperial purse. When 
these large sums are granted to Ireland 
out of the Imperial purse, I think it well 
to point to the distress in the Western 
Highlands of Scotland, where railways 
are required to open up the resources of 
the country just as much as in Ireland. 
I do not complain of the £800,000 going 
to Ireland, but I plead for Scotland 
being treated by a Unionist Government 
in a similar'spirit of liberality ; yet Scot- 
land is only to receive a paltry sum of 
£50,000 to meet similar distress in the 
Western Highlands. I think that that 
is monstrously unfair treatment, bearing 
in mind the exceptional distress in the 
crofting counties. Again, the contribu- 
tion to Scotland is taken out of her share 
of the Probate Duty, whereas not a 
single penny is deducted from Ireland’s 
share. 

(11.25.) Sr G. CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): I concur with my hon. 
Friend. I think he was quite right in 
drawing attention to the excessive liber- 
ality of the Government towards Ireland, 
and its great want of liberality towards 
Scotland. But I desire to say a few 
words on behalf of that much 
despised individual the British taxpayer. 
It may seem an impertinence for me as 
a British taxpayer to interfere in this 
matter, but we have to find the money. 
The Government have been making 
these grants to Ireland with great pro- 
fuseness, and no doubt the Irish Members 
are wise in not looking a gift horse in 
the mouth and in accepting these grants 
without criticising them at any length. 
But I do not quite like these gifts. We 
know that, as Mr. Biggar used to tell 
us, there are too many jobs perpetrated 
in connection with these railway schemes. 
I shall be very much surprised if many 
of the schemes now in hand do not turn 
out to be jobs, and if experience does 
not prove that the lines are utterly un- 
able to pay working expenditure. I utter 
this protest on behalf of that insignificant 
person the British taxpayer. 

(11.30.) Mr. MORTON: I do not 
intend to object to this Vote, but I 
submit we have embarked on a 
shockingly bad policy in these matters. 
I look forward to the day when Ireland 
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will be allowed to manage her own | 


affairs, and will be expected to defray 
her own expenditure. I agree with the 
hon. Member for Glasgow as to what he 
said-of the claims of the crofters, and 
having visited the crofting districts I 
think the people there are entitled to 
help just as much as the Irish. If Ire- 
land had not been reduced by Govern- 
ment mismanagement to the condition 
in which that country now is, there 
would be no occasion for Votes of this 
kind. I think: we ought to be ashamed 
of the results of our government in Ire- 
land. Coercion having failed we find 
the only way to manage the country is 
to make extraordinary Votes of public 
money. So far as I can see, there is no 
chance of its ever being repaid. I say 
the system is bad. There are other 
districts in the United Kingdom besides 
Ireland. Whyshould not light railways 
be built for the benefit of the Scotch 
crofters, and if the Government have 
any money to spare, why not give it to 
the City of Peterborough ? 

(11.36.) Dr. TANNER: I think we 
ought to have an assurance from the 
Government that the light railways will 
be well constructed. If the construction 
is faulty the money. expended will be 
merely wasted. I cannot say that. I 
sympathise with the hon. Member for 
Peterborough. He appears to want fur- 
ther railway accommodation for that 
city. _I thought it was already well 
provided for: But to return to the 
question of the construction of the light 
railways, may I point out that faulty 
construction will entail a great loss on 
the ratepayers, as was proved in the case 
of the Kanturk Railway. These lines 
in the West of Ireland are more or less 
prospected by the Midland Company 
and must. be carefully watched. We do 
not want a repetition of the case of the 
Kanturk line, on which last year there 
was a loss of 14s. 6d. per mile per 
week. 

*Mr. JACKSON: That has nothing 
to do with this Vote. 

Dr. TANNER: I know that. I was 
only citing that as an. example to be 
guarded against. Unless the Govern- 
ment take warning from what occurred 
in that case, worse results may follow 
the construction of some of these new 
lines,. I believe the hope of the men at 
the head of the Midland and other great 

Mr. Morton 
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Railway Companies is that these lines, 
which are being built at the expense. of 
the public, will finally be incorporated 
in their undertaking. .I do.hope, the 
Government will see that the- lines arp 
properly constructed, because if they 
are they will be of great benefit to the 
country. It is very important that these 
districts should be opened up., We. do 
not want another fiasco like that of, the 
Schull and Skibbereen line. 

(11.47.) Mr. FLYNN: 1 agree that 
under ordinary circumstances it would 
not be wise to make advances from 
Imperial funds towards light railways in 
Ireland.. I should much prefer that 
Ireland should be allowed to manage its 
own affairs and to develop its own 
Of course, if this money is 
forced on {Ireland the Irish Members 
cannot resist it; but I. confess that it is 
not without some humiliation that I see 
these gifts made. I believe that that 
feeling is shared by large numbers of 
Irishmen, who think State charity is 
degrading. I believe if these things 
were done with Irish capital the people 
would benefit to.a greater extent, and 
there would be less jobbery. In regard 
to the new lines, I hope the Government 
will see that proper arrangements are 
made for working them, and that the 
large Railway Companies will not absorb 
all the benefits to be derived from them. 

*Sir_ J. COLOMB. (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, &c.): That has been done. 

Mr. FLYNN: Well, the Kerry people 
know nothing of the arrangements which 
have been made. I do not know whether 
the hon. and gallant Member gets his 
information through underground chan- 
nels, but.certainly the public ought to 
be made acquainted with what has been 
done. With regard to the guarantees 
for railways constructed under the Tram- 
ways Act—— 

THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
That is not relevant to the Vote. 

Mr. FLYNN: Well, I will content 
myself with pressing on the Government 
the importance of making beneficial 
working arrangements for these new 
lines. I am glad to see the lines are 
being constructed. The Irish Members 
have not opposed or voted against the 
schemes, although 1 repeat that it.is with 


'@ sense of shame and humiliation that 


we accept these Imperial boons.. We 
should prefer to be able to. develop the 
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TESOUTCES ; dot: our country. without such | 


agsistance.,, 

€1h66.): ‘ones NOLAN: I entirely 
dieagree with ‘the hon: Gentleman. I 
do not regard these grants in aid of rail- 
ways'as in thenature of gifts or charity. 
On the ‘vontrary,' I look on them’as some 
amioutit‘of restitution made: by England 
to “Ireland: for: the excessive taxation, 
amounting to something like £8,000,000. 
sterling, that has for many years: been 
drawn from Ireland. 


“Mr. .T. W. RUSSELL: Hon. Meni- 
bers ‘below the Gangway who say that 
they have not opposed the ‘constrtic- 
tion of these railways must‘ have’ forgot- 
ten, that they once kept the House sitting 
until daylight in endeavouring to pre- 
vent the measure which authorised their 
construction being carried. 


Mr. FLYNN: We did that in order 
to call the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman to certain points in which 
the schemes could be improved. 

Ds. TANNER: I think the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone, who is 
not an Irishman, ought not to make 
such an assertion. It was utterly un- 
called for. All we did was to endeavour to 
improve the Government schemes, and 
that was our duty. We are not here 
simply to sit with our mouths open and 
to swallow everything that the Govern- 
ment offers us. What we want to do 
is to make everything practically bene- 
ficial to. the people we represent. We 
know perfectly well that these railways 
are not designed for the benefit of the 
poor people, but mainly to enrich the 
landlords of Ireland, who. pay nothing 
towards the construction of the lines. 
We treat such taunts .as those “which 
have come from the hon. Member. for 
South Tyrone in the way they deserve, 
and that, way is with contempt.. There 
are two matters I wish tomention: they 


ocgeur to m9 in consequence of the inter-; 
. ruption of the hon. and gallant Member, 


(Sir J. Colomb), who I understand. 
occasionally visits the place where he 
was, born—the Kingdom of Kerry. I 
should ike to ask the hon, and gal- 
lant; Gentleman what is. the highest 
bridge > he 
“Tae CHAIRMAN: . Order! The 
hon. Member must ‘be aware he ‘is 
trifling with the Committee. If he does 
not cultivate a little more conciseness I 
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shall be obliged to, direct him to rosnme 


his seat. 

i TANNER; I desire to pat. ques- 
tions in conhedtion with two’ railways, 
and Twas alluding to a very hurtful 
remark made by the hon. Monier for 
South Tyrone. 

‘Tat CHATRMAN : Ordér, order! abd 

‘Dr. TANNER: And 'T’ presumé in 
this ‘House we are allowed to answér 
what is said. But I want to know what 
is the total liability in connection with 
the Killorglin and Valencia line and’ the 
Headford and Kenmare line? I find 
that in addition to the'sum’ of £85;000 
in connection with the formér’ line, ‘mind 
£50,000 in connection with thé latter 
litie, there is a liability in’ respect’ of 
capital ‘of £70,000 and £60,000 re- 
spectively. I want’some explanation. 
l always regret béing ‘brought into any 
conflict: with the Chair, and if my ternper 
occasionally gets’ the batten of my judg- 
ment—-— 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Order, ‘order ! 

Dr. TANNER: I was saying 
that—— : 

_ Taz CHAIRMAN : Order! The 
hon. Gentleman has put his question: 
he might allow it to be answered. 


De. TANNER: | 1: shall, of 
course—— 
*Mr. JACKSON: I think the’ ques- 


tion. can be answered very briefly. The 
amount of liability is accurately stated 
on the Estimate. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported. 
Crass VII. : 


Motion made; and Question proposed, 

“That & sum, not exceeding £160,000; ‘be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge: 
which will come in course of payment during 
the'year ending on the 31st day of March, 1892, 
for certain expenditure in connection with the 


abet of Distress in Ireland.’ 


V12.7:) Mr: T. M. HEALY : ‘T think 
we have arrived at an hour when the 
Government might reasonably ‘consent 
to report Progress, and allow this Vote 
to be taken first thing to-morrow. An 


important Irish ‘Bill stands as the next 


Order, and as the House must adjourn. 


at’ 1 o'clock ‘it is only reasonable we 


should take that Bill at once. 


Motion ‘made, and Question iamek: 
“That. the Chairman do report’ Pro-. 
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and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
7. M. Healy.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): It would not be 
reasonable to enter upon a Vote that 
would occupy a considerable time, but 
if hon. Members wish this Vote’ might 
be withdrawn, so that we might continue 
another half-hour with the Votes in 
Class IT. 

Sr G. CAMPBELL: I understand 
the Government are pledged to proceed 
with the Votes in their order. I do not 
think it would be right to take Class II. 
at this time. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I hope the Go- 
vernment will consent to report Progress 
now. There are two important Irish 
Bills on the Paper, and the Government 
must bear in mind that they have got a 
good deal of money to-night. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There is no in- 
tention of pressing this Vote to-night, nor 
did my right hon. Friend suggest that 
we should. The suggestion of my right 
hon. Friend was that the non-contentious 
Vote in Class III., which is next in 
order, should be taken. Of the two 
important Irish Bills on the Paper only 
one is to be taken to-night—the Re- 
demption of Rent Bill. It would be a 
strong order to take the Training 
Colleges Bill; besides, the hon. Member 
for West Belfast, who has got Amend- 
ments to that Bill on the Paper, is not 
able to be in his place. The present 
stage of the Redemption of Rent Bill 
will not take many minutes, and, there- 
fore, I think we might be permitted to 
take two or three more Votes. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I do not 
know what the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer considers a contentious and a 
non-contentious Vote, but some of us 
will occupy some time in discussing Vote 
1 in Class III., which contains the salary 
of the Attorney General. 

CotoneL NOLAN: I hope that the 
Prisons Vote will not be taken on 
Thursday, as the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), who has an important 
Amendment down to that Vote, has an 
important engagement in Ireland, which 
will prevent him from being present in 
the House on that day. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I have just been 


reminded that the pledge of the Govern- ! 
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ment is to take the Votes in their order, 
and it would be extremely difficult to 
make an arrangement to suit the con- 
venience of any hon. Member, however 
important he may be. But Thursday 
has been set apart for the discussion of 
the Lords’ Amendments to the Land 
Purchase Bill, and after they are 
disposed of, it is not intended to take 
Supply during the remainder of the 
sitting, but to proceed with the Bills on 
the Paper. Therefore, without dis- 
turbing the general order of the Votes, 
the Prisons Vote will not be taken on 
Thursday. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported to-morrow. 


Committee also report Progress; to 
sit again to-morrow. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [20th July] [see page 
1773] reported and agreed to. 


REDEMPTION OF RENT (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No. 377.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 14, after the word “ rent,’’ to 
insert the words ‘‘ whereupon, if the lessor or 
grantor, as the case may be, signifies his con- 
sent within the prescribed time and in the 
prescribed manner, including consent to such 
sum being retained as guarantee deposit as the 
Land Commission may think necessary, then 
such redemption shall be effected.”,—(Mr. T. 
4M. Healy.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen, Dublin Uni- 
versity): There is no objection to the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman except to the words ‘“ in- 
cluding consent to such sum being 
retained as guarantee deposit as the 
Land Commission may think necessary.” 
The only objection to those words is that 
a clause was inserted in the Land 
Purchase Bill making it imperative that 
the Land Commission should in every 
case retain the guarantee deposit. 

(12.20.) Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): 
I do not find in the Bill the provision to 
which the right hon. Gentleman alludes. 











Mr. MADDEN: Yes; it is impera- 
tive upon the Land Commission to retain 
the guarantee deposit in such cases. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longfofd, N.): 
I went through the Bill with my hon. 
Friend, and I am bound to say I did 
not see anything in it corresponding 
to the statement of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. I would suggest to 
him that he should let the words go in 
now,.and if afterwards on Report stage 
we find it is as the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman says, then the words can be 
struck out. 

Mr. MADDEN: I assume that 
the Bill is as present to the hon. and 
learned Member’s recollection as to 
mine. Upvn the understanding that we 
may possibly find it expedient to omit 
the words later, there is no objection to 
the insertion now. 


Question put, and agreed to, 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
14, after “ payment,” insert “ subject to 
the Rules of the Land Commission.”— 
(Mr. T. M. Healy.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, §.): 
I do not know whether the provision 
that this section shall not apply to 
any holding a portion of which has been 
sub-let already exists, but if it does not, 
I presume the right hon. Gentleman will 
not object to my Amendment to that 
effect. 

Mr. MADDEN: Yes; the general 
provisions of the Act of 1881 will apply. 
Sub-letting, unless of a trivial character, 
would be excluded, and, therefore, I 
think the Amendment would be un- 
necessary. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 19, at end, add, ‘‘ The signifi- 
cation of consent by the lessor or grantee shall 
have the same effect as the lodgment of an 
agreement to purchase under the Purchase of 
Land (Ireland) Acts, and, except as herein 
otherwise provided, all subsequent proceedings 
shall be carried on, and with the like conse- 
quences, as upon such an agreement.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


(12.25.) Mr. T. M. HEALY: The 
Amendment I have now to propose is 
necessary to provide against delays and 
obstructions which may be placed in the 
way if the lessee or grantor objects to 
the redemption, or by a mortgagee or 
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interested party. Such obstruction may 
be introduced by retarding the investi- 
gation of title, and I have known such 
to arise and delay the elucidation of 
title for years, it may be from default of 
solicitor or landlord. It is necessary to 
provide against this, and therefore I 
suggest that where, in the opinion of the 
Land Commission, such delay is unfair 
or unreasonable the tenant shall not be 
required to go on paying the unfair rent, 
but following the precedent set in the 
5th section of the Act of 1887 the lessee 
shall be deemed to be a present tenant. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 22, ieave out “ the redemp- 
tion shall not be made but,’’ and insert “or 
such delay, default, or refusal, not due to the 
action of the lessee or grantee, arises as is cal- 
culated to prevent such redemption, or is, in 
the opinion of the Land Commission, unreason- 
able or unfair, then.”—(Mr. T. M. Healy.) 


Toe CHIEF. SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): I think the hon. and 
learned Gentleman will see that the 
object of the Bill would be greatly im- 
perilled by the introduction of this 
Amendment. Undoubtedly, in the 
opinion of many persons a great con- 
cession is made to the leaseholder by 
allowing him compulsorily to redeem 
his rent if the landlord refuses to allow 
any alteration in the terms.. If the 
Amendment were accepted, should there 
be any delay not necessarily due to the 
action of the landlord but to the stress 
of business, the number of cases in Court, 
the landlord would lose the advantage 
given him by the Bill, he would, against 
his own wish, be obliged to keep as a 
present tenant the man who wished to 
redeem his holding. 

(12.30.) Mr. T. M. HEALY : I admit 
that the Amendment is not felicitously 
expressed, and is open to the objection 
of the right hon. Gentleman. I should 
be quite willing to leave out the words 
“not due to the action of the 
lessee or grantee.” I submit that 
the Government ought in some de- 
gree to assent to the Amendment. 
It may happen that the mortgagee may 
be the cause of the obstruction, he 
wishing to continue drawing his 5 or 6 
per cent. Of course, we cannot express 
all this in the clause, but I am quite 
willing to amend the words. Would 
the right hon. Gentleman agree to accept 

40 
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words providing against the delay arising 
from the obstructive action of persons 
other than the lessor or grantor? I 
regard this as one of the best Land Bills 
the Government ever introduced, and 
that it will be satisfactory to both land- 
lords and tenants, but I wish to prevent 
a denial of justice through the action of 
mortgagees and others. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR was inaudible 
in the Gallery. 


Mr. T, M. HEALY: I presume the 
Government will undertake to bring up 
words of their own, and therefore I 
ask leave to withdraw my Amendment. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I undertake 
to bring up words going the length I 
have stated. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I think the 
drafting here is not the happiest. 
‘Shall be deemed to be the tenant of 
the present tenancy” involves two 
separate applications to the Court. In 
the first place, the tenant has to go to 
the Land Commission and get them to 
declare that his rent is a full agri- 
cultural rent, and, having got that 
done in the prescribed manner, he has 
to go to the landlord and get an 
agreement between himself and the land- 
lord. When these processes have been 
gone through a gale or six months will 
have gone. Suppose the landlord objects 
to the prescribed manner. Then, and 
then only, the tenant is to be deemed the 
tenant of the present tenancy, and he is 
to go through the operation of filing a 
fair rent notice. It appears to me that 
the original application to the Land 
Commission ought to be treated pro tanto 
as an application to fix a fair rent. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 23, after “to’’ to insert 
“have made the prescribed application under 
Section 1 of the said Act of 1887, and shall be 
held to.” —(Mr. T. M. Healy.) 

Question, “‘That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
25, after “1881,” to insert “and Section 
1 of the said Act of 1887.”—(Mr. 7. i. 
Healy). 

Question, ‘That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Mr. T. M. Healy 
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Clause 2 agreed to. 

Clause 3. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
19, after “means,” insert “ ‘The Land 
Law (Ireland) Act, 1881.’ Part V.” 
—(The Attorney General for Ireland.) 


Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, at end, add “and this Act shall be 
read and-construed:with the Land Law (Ireland) 
Acts and the Land Purchase (Ireland) Acts.” 
—(Mr. T. M. Healy.) 

Question, “That those words be there 
added,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 4 agreed to. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to move 


the new clause standing in my name. In 
a great many of the leases there is very 
frequently a covenant giving the land- 
lord the option to take away an acre or 
so for the purpose of building. It 
was held until a recent case that that 
ousted the jurisdiction of the Land 
Commission. In a more recent case 
that view of the law was practically 
reversed. In the case of a holding of 
65 acres the landlord reserved five 
acres, and the Court of Appeal held, 
after a long argument, that that ousted 
the jurisdiction of the Land Commission. 
The matter remains in very considerable 
doubt, and it is well it should be cleared 
up. As to the second part of the clause, 
let me say I know a case in County 
Louth where there was a salmon fishery. 
The right to take salmon was not worth 
£1 a year, yet the tenant was ex- 
cluded from the benefits of the Act 
because the Court had‘no power to fix 
a rent on the fishery. 


New Clause— 


Jurisdiction of Land Commissioners.) 

“The jurisdiction of the Land Commission 
under the said Acts or this Act shall not be: 
ousted by the existence of a covenant or agree- 
ment to surrender portion of the holding for 
any purpose, nor by the fact that a trivial por- 
tion is non-agricultural, if in the opinion of 
the Land Commission such portion is severable 
for the purposes of the application,”’—(Mr. 
T. M. Healy,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second time.” 


—(Mr. T. M. Healy.) 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR was inaudible in 
the Gallery. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I am sorry the 
Government will not accept the clause. 
Without it a great many tenants will be 
excluded. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill, as amended, to be considered upon 
Thursday, and to be printed. [Bill 426.] 


POST OFFICE ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(No. 4065.) 

(12.45.) Order read for resuming 
Adjourned Debate on further Amend- 
ment to new Clause (Criminal diverting 
of letters from the addressee) proposed 
on Consideration, as amended — 


“ Any person not in the employment of the 
Postmaster General who wilfully and mali- 
ciously, with intent to injure any other person, 
either opens or causes to be opened any letter 
which ought to have been delivered to such 
other person, or does any act or thing whereby 
the due delivery of such letter to such other 
person is prevented or impeded, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanour, and be liable to a fine not 
exceeding fifty pounds, or to imprisonment 
not exceeding six months. 

Nothing in this section shall apply to a 
person who does any act to which this section 
applies where he is parent or guardian of the 
person to whom the letter is addressed. 

A prosecution shall not be instituted in pur- 
suance of this section except by direction of 
the Postmaster General. 

A letter in this section means a post letter 
within the meaning of ‘The Post Office Pro- 
tection Act, 1884,’ and any other letter which 
has been delivered by post.”—(Mr. Raikes.) 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out from the word “ months,” in line 7, 
to the word “A,” in line 11.—(M. 
Raikes.) 

Question again proposed, “That the 
words proposed. to be left out stand part 
of the Clause.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed to the Clause, in 
line 9, after “ parent,” to insert, “or in 
the position of a parent.”—(Mr. Raikes.) 


Question, “That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed to the Clause, in 
line 10, after the word “ addressed,” to 
insert the words “or is acting for him 
on account of mental or bodily incapacity 
or infirmity.”—(Mr. Tomlinson.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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*Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr, 
Rakes, Cambridge University): I hope 
my hon. and learned Friend will not 
press this Amendment at this stage. I 
undertake that the matter shall be 
looked into, so that it may be dealt with 
in another place if necessary. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): On that 
intimation I beg to withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bodmin): 
I should like to leave out lines 11 and 
12. I will not press the matter to a 
Division, but I should like the Amend- 
ment to be put. 


Amendment proposed to the Clause, in 
line 10, to leave out from the word 
“addressed,” to “A,” in line 13.—(Mr. 
Courtney.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 


Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.): I 
wish the House to remember that, the 
other night it was urged, and urged. with 
considerable force, that if these words 
are taken out we should be better with- 
out the clause. ‘The one single protec- 
tion against the abuse of a most 
dangerous clause is that people shall not 
be dragged up before the Queen’s Courts 
on a charge of tampering with letters 
unless the Postmaster General has 
given his consent. 

Mr. COURTNEY : I am not going to 
press the Amendment. 

Mr. KELLY : I trust the Postmaster 
General will not give way in this 
matter. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Amendments made to the Bill. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


TRUSTEE BILL (Lords).—(No. 413.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): After com- 
munication with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Stockton 
(Sir H. Davey) and others, I do not 
think we should be justified in pressing 
this Bill this Session, and therefore, 
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though with regret, I ask that the Order | year’s Act, but only from the working | 


be discharged and the Bill withdrawn. 
Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


FOREIGN MARRIAGES BILL.—(No. 408.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid.): I 

object. 
Mr. WOODALL (Hanley): May I 
appeal to my hon. Friend to allow 
the Bill to pass: it is a perfectly non- 
contentious measure. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): I 
join in the appeal to my hon. Friend, 
but Iam bound to say this Bill shows 
the folly of passing Bills late at night. 
A Foreign Marriages Bill was passed 
last Session, and now we are asked to 
pass another Bill explaining the first. 
Why should not the Bill of last year 
have been properly drawn? This time 
12 months we may be asked to pass 
another Bill amending this one. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): The difficulty 
has not arisen from the drafting of last 





of it. 
Dr. TANNER: If it is the wish of — 
the House that the Bill should be read © 
a second time now, I will not standin © 
the way. : 

Bill read a second time, and com- — 
mitted for Thursday. 


CONVEYANCING AND LAW OF PRO- 
AMENDMENT _ 


PERTY ACT 
BILL.—(No. 427.) 
Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Clause 3. 


It being One of the clock, the Chair- ~ 
man left the Chair to make his report 
to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit © 
again to-morrow. 4 
And, it being after One of the clock, 


Mr. Speaker adjourned the House with- | 
out Question put. 


(1881) 


House adjourned at one minute after : 
* One o'clock. 


[INDEX. 











